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• [Extrai l froio act of (ijinfrcus of June 18 , 1898, dcllning the iliitim of the Iniliwtrial Oommiaiilon and 
showing the scope of its inquiries.] 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of this commission to investigate questions 
pertaining to immigi-ation, to labor, to agriculture, to manufacturing, and to 
business, and to report to Congress and to suggest such legislation as it may deem 
best upon these subjects. 

Sko. 8. That it shall furnish such information and suggest such laws as may he 
made a basis for uniform legislation by the various States of the Union, in order 
to harmonize conflicting interests and to be equitable to the laborer, the employer, 
the producer, and the consumer. 




LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


To THK Fifty-sevknth Conqeess; 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, on behalf of the Industrial 
Commission, a report to Congress on the subject of the Chicago labor 
disputes of 1000, with especial reference to the disputes in the build¬ 
ing and machineiy trades. This report is prepared in eonfoimity 
with an act of Congress of June 18, 1898. It contains testimony 
showing the history, causes, and results of the two great labor dis¬ 
putes in Chicago, together with a review and a digest of the evidence. 

Respectfully, 

Albert Clabke, 

Chairman. 


in 




REVIEW OF EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A special mibcommission of the Industrial Commission went to Chicago In 
March, 1900, and took the testimony of a large number of -witnesses, chiefly con¬ 
cerning the great disputes in the Imilding trades and the machine shops which were 
then in force there. Representatives of both employers and employees were 
heard, and also a nnml)er of -witnesses who were neither employers nor employees. 
The strike of the machinists was settled in May, 1900, and two witnesses, repre¬ 
senting the employers and employees respectively, gave testimony at Washington 
smm after regarding the conditions of the settlement. The building trades look¬ 
out was much more prolonged, but was practically ended by an agreement between 
the contractors and the carpenters’ unions in February, 1901. At that time a 
representative of the contractors gave evidence in Washington, and Professor 
Taylor, of the Chicago Commons, who had been active in attempts to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute, also appeared as a witness. The representatives of 
the employees at this time declined to present further evidence. 

The testimony herewith presented ^ves a detailed picture of the conditions 
and differences leading to the two great disputes, the policies and practices of the 
organizations of workingmen and of employers in Chicago, the methods of both 
parties during the disputes, the negotiations for settlement, and the final outcome. 
It must be remembered in reading the testimony, as well as the review of evi¬ 
dence and the digest, that most of the witnesses testified during the existence of 
the strikes. Later events would, of course, have modified their statements mate¬ 
rially. In the digest of testimony these statements of -witnesses are mostly sum¬ 
marized in the present tense. 

A small amount of testimony was also taken by the subcommission at Chicago 
concerning the lockout of the journeymen tailors then in force, concerning the 
conditions of labor in the clothing trades, and concerning more general matters. 
Such of these statements as appear of sufficient importance are snmmarized in the 
following review, while the others are covered by the digest of testimony. 

LNAUGURATION AND CAUSES OF MACHINISTS’ STRIKE. 

It appears from the testimony that in January, 1900, the officers of the Chi¬ 
cago loud lodge of the International Association of Machinists asked the ma¬ 
chinery manufacturers to meet the representatives of the association, to discuss 
an agreement as to wages, hours, and conditions of labor generally. On the date 
fixed for this meeting few of the manufacturers appeared. One witness asserts 
that this was not due to any desire to disregard the request of their Anployew, 
but rather to unwillingness to deal with business agents with whom they were 
unacquainted. Another manufacturer, however, thinks that the employers were 
at fault in disr^arding these first demands.’ 


. 1 Raid. tL 178: CbahzMM. c. 8: Webster, d. 145. 
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About Karch 1,1900, a fonn of written contract was drawn np by tite asso¬ 
ciation of machinists and. presented to the varions machinery manufacturers. 
Most of them refused to sign the agreement, whereupon the employees of all but one 
or two of those who refused struck, and at the time when the first testimony before’ 
the commission was given, in the latter part of March, almost none of the strikers 
had returned to work. The total number of machinists on strike was estimated 
at about 6,000. Members of several other organizations represented in the machine 
shopa also struck. A few of the establishments were able to continue working 
vrith their old nonunion employees, and with others obtained after the strike, but 
most of them either closed or worked on a very limited scale. The manufacturers 
claimed that the strike was destroying all prospects for a prosperous year in the 
machinery trade of Chicago.' 

It was claimed by two or three witnesses that at the beginning of the strike not 
more than a third or a half of the machinists were members of the union, but that 
pressure was brought to bear to compel the others to join the union or to strike, 
which many d'd against their inclination.' 

DISCUSSION OF DEMANDS OF MACHINISTS. 

The chief demands included in the proposed contract were: Recognition of the 
union; a minimum rate of wages; payment of overtime at one and one-half times 
the regular rate, and on Sundays and holidays and after midnight at double rates; 
the 9-hour day; limitation of apprentices in the proportion of not more than 1 to 
6 machinists, with a 4 years’ term; arbitration of difficulties which could not be 
settled by conference." 

The most important demand of the machinists’ union, according to several 
mnployers, was that only members of the union in good standing should be em¬ 
ployed to do machinists' and die and tool work, ^eso employers stated, with 
practical unanimity, that they have no objection to dealing with the repre¬ 
sentatives of their men, and moat of them are willing to deal 'with the officers 
of the unions. They admitted the necessity of proper representation of their em¬ 
ployees. They declared, however, that they would not surrender their independ¬ 
ence and would not do an injustice to many of their old employees by agreeing to 
employ only union men. They all agreed in asserting that this demand was unjust 
and selfish. Tliey were unwilling, also, to allow the union to interfere with the 
discharging of union members." 

Mr. Reid, national organizer of the International Association of Machinists, 
said that that organization believes that exclusive employment of union members 
tends to produce harmony and faithful service and to prevent strikes, and is, 
therefore, beneficial to employers. On the other hand, he asserted that the machin- 
Iste did not insist absolutdy on the exclusive employment of the members of the 
union, but that the manufacturers broke off negotiations before the wClingness 
of the organization to make these concessions could be made known. He pointed 
to the fact that an agreement had been made with Siemens & Halske, in w^ch 
the company agreed that it would give a shop committee of its employees 48 
hours in which to furnish competent men for vacancies, after which time the 
company should have the right to hire union or nonunion men at pleasure, Mr. 
Beid said further that the organization had not interfered with the discharging 
of men unless it was obviously done on account of membership or activity in the 
mion." 

'fieM, pp. 1TB, 167; duliiMn, pp. A It; Webster, pp. 144,147; Ryan, pp. SSO-SSB; Oates, pp. JS, 
b ,», Beard, pp. 36,47; Walser, pp. 871,874; Barton, pp. 886, »6; Boontree, pp. 88,88,88. 
^Benntree, pp. 88,88,88; Board, pp. 88,47; Walser, p. 874. , , 

•Beld, pp. 178, 187. fr- 

* Webster, pp 147,146; Barton, pp. 888-881; Walser, p. 176; Ohalsaets, p A 
4!BM,K>.17«,181,188. 
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The ptq^osed cpntrftct also demanded that ,tb& miaimqsi rate o{ 'nrages for 
sldlled mschiniste should he 28 cents per 'honr, and for die and tool men DSi cents 
perhonr. Mr. Held declares that these. are v^ry mo^rate rates in view, of the 
liigh skill required, that therh was no attempt to insist on a uniform rate of wages, 
and tlmt the minimum iixed was practically no higher than the nsual rate of 
wages previously paid to machinists in Chicago.,’ The mostof the employers say, 
also, that their employees presented no real grievances as regards wages or hours, 
that in fact the minimum wage of skilled mechanics has been practically the same 
as that fixed in the proposed contract, They add that the. regularity of work in 
the trade makes a rate of or 80 cents per hour really a higher wage, taking 
entire year into consideration, than is.earned by the bricklayers, carpenters, etp,* 

The machinists also demanded that the hours of labor be fixed at 9. , Mr. Beid 
said that there was no desire to obtain 10 hours’ pay for 9 hours’ work; the, wages 
demanded per hour were not greater than those already paid. He thinks that 
the work of machinists involves a severe mental strain, and that their physical 
and so<!ial welfare would be greatly increased by the reduction of hours.* Two 
or three employers also expressed themselves in favor of a reduction of hours in the 
machinery trade and generally. They thought that the improvements in machin¬ 
ery make it jmssible to reduce hours, and perhaps even necessary in order to prevent 
unemployment, and they believed that the superior efficiency of American work¬ 
men would enable them to compete successfully against European workmen 
having longer hours and lower wages.^ Two or three other witnesses, however, 
declared that they could not afford to run 9 hours, leaving their expensive machin¬ 
ery idle one-tenth of its normal time, especially because their product comes into 
competition wit h that of Eastern manufacturers of machinery, where the prevailing 
hours are 10.‘ 

There was practically no discussion as to the other demands of the union, One 
manufacturer says that there has been a tendency on the part of the organization 
to limit the amount of work which a man shall do, one rule in particular providing 
that no man sliould work more than one machine at a time.* Mr. Beid and Mr. 
Wilson, however, deny that the organization has ever attempted to limit the 
amount of work.' 

NEGOTIATIONS FOB SETTLEMENT OF MACHINISTS’ STBIKE 

According to the testimomy the negotiations which finally led up to the satis¬ 
factory settlement of the Chicago machinists’ strike, in May, 1900, were very com¬ 
plicated. Shortly before the inauguration of the strike an organizatlou of 
employers had been formed, taking its origin m New York City, and knovm as 
the N ational Metal Trades Association. Its chief purpose was to protect employ¬ 
ers from unreasonable demands of employees. This organization had few mem¬ 
bers in Chicago. A local association of manufacturers was formed after the 
strike began, but, so the representatives of the machinists declare, this organiza¬ 
tion refused even to discuss the first clause of the contract proposed by the union, 
that regarding the recognition of the International Association of Machinists. 
Later, on March 17, the national officers of the Metal Trades Association met a 
committee of the International Association of Machinists and presented a plan 
for arbitration, since known as the “ Chicago agreement.” One clause of this 

> Reid, pp. ITS, 18»-iei. 

iChsljnera,pp. 7,S; fiartan,pp. SSe.SST; BoTmtree, pp. 29,8S; Board, pp. 872, B76; Ryan, p. 898, 

»Pp.l79,18a 

< HcOarry, pp. 80S, 809; Ryas, p, 292; Webster, pp. 147, 148, UO; Barton, pp. 296, an. 

4 Ctaalmere, p. 7; Walser, pp. 872,878. 

•Board, p. 47. >• 

'P.188. 
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agreement demoded that the emsting attilce sho«ld be dec^wred off pendfi^iiiM- 
tration on the points at issne. The representatiyes of the maohinists declare that 
they at that time refused to sign tlie agreement because the National Metal 
Trades Association embraced snch a small proportion of the machinery manu,- 
factnrersof Chicago,and the others would not be bound by any decision which the 
arbitrators might give. The machinists accordingly demanded that the employ¬ 
ers should extend the scope of their organization. The representatives of the 
employers, on the other hand, assert that the reason for the failure to agree was 
the unwillingness of the strikers to settle the dispute with reference to the con¬ 
ditions of the trade in the entire country, and also the inability of the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Machinists to control the local organization in Chicago; 
that the employers wished the machinists’ association to show its strength by calling 
off the existing strike pending arbitration, but that the officers were unable to 
do it. These witnesses assert also that, owing to the competition which Chicago 
manufacturers encounter from those in other cities, it is essential that practically 
the same wages, hours, and other conditions of labor should prevail in Chicago 
as elsewhere, and that negotiations therefor must be carried on between national 
organizations and upon a national basis.' 

About two weeks after the failure of the conference of March 17, the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Machinists consented to the Chicago agreement, upon the 
promise of certain leading manufacturers that they would endeavor to influence 
the proposed arbitration committee to recognize certain principles. The strike 
was immediately declared off. In accordance with the provisions of the agree¬ 
ment, a joint arbitration committee was formed, consisting of the presidents 
of the respective organizations of employers and employees and of two other 
persons on each side appointed by them. This committee met in New York in 
the latter part of April, and after a conference of 6 days reached an agreement 
for settling tlie conditions of labor. 

This agreement provides for the continuance of the system of joint arbitration 
already established. It does nut prescribe the rate of wages, leaving that to local 
arrangement, but it defines a “competent machinist,” and makes the employer 
the sole judge whether an employee conforms to the definition. This provision 
is considered of importance in view of the possible demand. e8i)ecially by local 
unions, for a minimum rate of wages for competent machinists. The agreement 
further provides for special rates for overtime. It regulates the apprenticeship 
system in accordance with the rules of the machinists’ association, one appren¬ 
tice being allowed to every five journeymen. The most important provision is 
that by which the hours of labor per week are to be reduced from 60 to 57 after 
6 months and to 64 after 13 months. It is further declared that employers shall 
make no discrimination between union and nonunion men, but that on the other 
hand they shall be allowed to employ either at vrill, and also that no restriction 
shall be put upon the amount or the methods of work. 

Witnesses representing both the employers’ organization and that of the 
employees express themselves as well satisfied with tlie terms of this agreement 
and with the friendly relationship which they believe wiil glow out of it. A 
representative of the employers, however, questions whether the rank and file of 
tbeinachmists understand some of the concessions which they have made in the 
agreement, and consequently is uncertain as to the ability of the International 
Association of Machinists to compel all its members to live up to it,‘ 

t Beid, pp. isi, 1S5; Chalmers, pp. 11, IS, 14; WebaSer, pp. 146-148; Waleer, pp. 37S, 876. 

■ WilKm. pp. 4BO-4ie; Deveas, MM-SIS. 
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It appears from the testimony that the Building Contractors’ Council of Chicago 
published a statement in November, 1899, to the effect that certain rules of certain 
of the labor unions would not be recognized by the contractors after January 1,1900. 
The evidence as to the existence and nature of these practices to which objection 
was made is summarized below, p. xv. By the intervention of Kr. Madden, a 
prominent material dealer, committees from the two sides were brought together 
in December, and agi-eed upon a settlement. This settlement was promptly 
ratified by the contractors’ council. By the Building Trades Council, the central 
organization of the employees, it was referred to the constituent unions. The 
contractors believe that the trades council did not act in good faith; that its 
purpose was to secure delay, until the opening of the building season should place 
the contractors at a disadvantage. Some of the employers even suspect that a 
secret intimation was sent to the unions that the agreement should not be ratified. 
The representatives of the unions maintain that the trades council ac.ted in entire 
good faith; that the reference to the constituent unions was required by its consti¬ 
tution and its rules; that the proceedings were hastened as much as iwssible, and 
that if the contractors had allowed the unions a few days more, the proposed 
agreement would have been ratified. It is stated that all the unions which voted 
on the question voted in the affirmative, and that any unions which should have 
failed to vote within the specified time would have been counted in the affirmative. 

The contractors state that they did wait beyond the time which the labor repre¬ 
sentatives said at first would be necessary, and that a request for a specific 
settlement by a fixed date, 10 days from the date of the request, received no 
answer whatever. 

Under these circumstances the contractors’ cotincil adopted a resolution, setting 
forth the wages which thoy were prepared to pay during the coming season, and 
the conditions under which they would conduct their business. The wages were 
in all cases the samo which the union men had received during the previous year, 
except that time and one-half was to be universally allowed for overtime, for 
which several of the unions had had double pay. The hours of work were to be 
8 with a Saturday half holiday during the summer months. Five grievances, 
which some or all of the contractors felt that they were justified in raising against 
the unions, were to be remedied. These were the limitation of the amount of a 
day’s work, the restriction of the use of machinery, the forbidding of the use of 
nonunion-made material, the control of foremen by the unions, and dictation by 
the unions as to the hiring and discharging of men. It was announced that all 
who should work for the association contractors on and after February 5 should 
be considered as working under these rules. 'The representatives of the unions 
regard the adoption of these rules as a plain violation of several existing agree¬ 
ments between individual unions and their employers, and as constituting an 
unprovoked lockout of theunionmen. They are unwilling that the dispute should 
be considered a strike. On the other hand some employers assert that, under the 
circumstances, the term lockout, as implying an initiation of the dispute by 
employers, is scarcely just. The dispute is perhaps most generally considered a 
lockout. 

The mayor of Chicago afterwards undertook to bring about an arbitration 
between the employers and the workmen. The workmen consented, but the 
employers refused, on the ground that one settlement by arbitration had already 
been made, and the wi^kmen bad 4hen failed to ratify it and live up to it. ’The 
attitude of both parties toward arbitration, as stated at the time itself, is 
disouseed in another paragraph. 


<FaIkeDAu, pp. S12-3S1; Woodbury, pp. 400, 464; Oubbina i>p. 2S(^^,640; Madde&tpp. 
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On April 30, 1900, the building contractors’ council issued another ‘‘.nl tima - 
toin.” In connection with it a proposed form for join^ agreements, to be adopted 
by orghni^ations of employers and employed in the resp^cti're tradra, was drawn 
up. This contained practically the same provisions against the obntmons miss 
of the labor organizations which had been demanded in the contractors' statement 
of November. 1899. In addition there was a provision that there should be no 
interference in the carrying out of the agreement on the part of any outside 
organization or person. Moreover, union men were to agree not to refuse to work 
because of the employment of nonunion men in their own trade or in other trades, 
on the same job or on other jobs. Finally, the contractors demanded that the 
various unions should withdraw from the building trades’ council and should 
bind themselves not to join any similar organization in the future. It was made 
clear by the evidence before the Industrial Commission in March that the con¬ 
tractors had already at that time determined to break up the building trades 
council, and this intention was made manifest by the ultimatum of April 30,1900.’ 

After the issue of this ultimatum there were other attempts at bringing about 
a peaceful settlement of the whole dispute by arbitration and conciliation, but 
the contractors insisted on all their demands and no agreement was reached. 
Thus, when in May, 1900, a committee was established by a convention of the 
trades unions of the city to cooperate with a committee of the Chicago real estate 
board, with Profmsor Taylor as its chairman, in an investigation as to the causes 
of the difBculty and an endeavor to bring about an agreement, the contractors 
refused to have anything to do with the movement. Later, in June, there was a 
conference of the representatives of the building contractors’ council and of the 
building trades’ council at which the matters in dispute were thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed, but no agreement was reached.’ 

Owing to the great prolongation of the dispute in the bni’ding tratlos many union 
men left Chicago to obtain employment elsewhere.’ Not a few men also with¬ 
drew from their unions, and some of these formed new labor unions and made 
agreements with the contractors. It is admitted, however, that these new unions 
were not generally recognized among workingmen as legitimate labor organiza¬ 
tions.’ Finally, all the bricklayers’ unions withdrew from the building trades' 
council and made an agreement with the employers, June 27,1900. This agree¬ 
ment followed quite closely the terms of the contractors’ ultimatum of April 30, 
constituting practically a complete surrender on the part of the unions.’ A rep¬ 
resentative of the contractors states that, on account of the importance of the 
bricklaying trade, the making of this agreement rendered it possible to resume 
building operations to a very considerable extent, the work of other trades being 
performed by nonunion men and, to some ex tent, by union men who worked either 
without the knowledge of their organizations or, in some instances, by their 
approval.* 

Several other less important unions withdrew from the building trades coun¬ 
cil during the latter part of the year 1900 and made agreements with the contrao- 
tors. In some of these agreements, however, the contractors receded from certain 
of their more extreme demands. Thus the agreement with -the structural iron 
workers in October provided for withdrawal from the existing building trades 
council, but added that the union might become affiliated with a new central 
organization, provided only representatives of the mechanic trades actually 
employed in the construction of buildings should be admitted.’ 

> For copy of ultimatum Bee p. US; also evidence of Mr, MlUer, p. 617. 

'Taylor, pp. 638-687. 

* Taylor, p. 680. 

< Miller, p. 622. 

' For copy of this agreement see p. 625. 

' Killerpp. 617, 621. 

, ' tToylor, p, 638; Killer, p. 617. 
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Pinall^^in Febrnary, 1901. the carpenters’exeontiTe covncil, representing the 
sereral carpenters’ unions, made an agreement with the associations of tpaster 
carpenters, and withdnew from the building trades council. This event virtu¬ 
ally ended the effectual resistance of that organization, ^ce only 6,480 membets 
remained in the unions affiliated with the council, while the membership of the 
13 unions which had with&awn, at the time of their respective withdrawals, was 
12,645.’ 

The carpenters’ agreement,’ which is perhaps likely to become a precedent for 
the regulation of the relations between employers and employees in various other 
Chicago building trades, marks a compromise between the demands of the con¬ 
tractors and the former rules and practices of the labor organizations. The con¬ 
tractors receded from their demand that there should bo no central organization 
of the building trades’ unions, the agreement containing the same provision as to 
the character of the now central organization which was found in the agreement 
with the structural iron workers. The agreement also permits union men to 
refuse to work with nonunion men in their own trade on the same building, but 
prohibits refusal to work on account of the employment of nonunion men in other 
trades or on other jobs. The original demands of the employers regarding obnox¬ 
ious rules are for the most part met by the terms of this agreement. It forbids 
limitation of the amount of work to be done in a day, restrictions on the use of 
machinery, restrictions on the use of manufactured material, except prison made, 
and prohibition’ of the use of apprentices. It provides that workmen may work 
for whomsoever they see fit, and that employers may employ and discharge whom¬ 
soever they see fit, subject to the limitation regarding the employment of nonunion 
men. Foremen under this agreement become agents of the employer and are not 
subject to the rules of the unions. No representative of the unions shall interfere 
with the workingmen during their regular hours, and the men on each job shall 
be represented in dealings with employers by a steward, selected by the jonmey- 
men. The employees retain the advantage of a Saturday half holiday through¬ 
out the year. 

Though there is no detailed evidence as to the precise terms of the agreements 
in the other trades, it seems that the above-named restrictions upon the obnox¬ 
ious practices of the unions were Incorporated in practically all of them. The 
agreements differ among themselves in regard to the provisions concerning the 
employment of nonunion men, and some of them provide for Saturday half holi¬ 
days only during the summer. The rate of wages under most of the new agree¬ 
ments is the same as had existed prior to the lockout, the contractors disclaiming 
any desire to force down wages. In the case of the carpenters the agreement 
provides for a rate of 42^ cents per hour until April, 1902, and 45 cents per hour 
thereafter. Most, if not all, of the agreements contain provisions for arbitration 
of disputes arising under them, in accordance with a system proposed by the con¬ 
tractors in April, 1600. Thus the carpenters’ argeement establishes a board of 
arbitration and conciliation, consisting of eight members from each side, with an 
independent umpire, who shall be called upon in case of failnre of the other mem¬ 
bers to agree. Fending the action of this board there may be no strike or lockout, 
and when its decision is rendered it is binding upon all parties. Especially inter¬ 
esting are the provisions to secure the enforcement of the agreement and of the 
awards of the board of arbitration. Fines of from $10 to $200 may be imposed 
npon individuals violating the agreement. If not paid by the offender the fine 
s^ll be paid by the organization to which he belongs, or in lien thereof it may 
suqiend him. Moneys received from fines are to be divided between the two 
organizations.’ 

’Taylor, p. 681. 

•Seep.iltS. 

’For discuaalwi of the carpenters’ agreement see testimony of Professor Taylor, pp.631-888. 
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THE CONTBACTOBS’ COUNCIL AND THE BtHIiDING TBADE8 
COtTNCTL. 

HBving thus sketched the general history and outcome of the building trades 
lockout, we may go back to consider in detail the causes of the dispute and the 
practices of employers and employees regarding which complaints were made. 

It is declared by a considerable number of witnesses, both representatives of 
the unions and representatives of the employers, that the great cause of the 
strike or lockout was the determination of the employers to destroy the building 
trades council.’ Bepresentatives of the employers regard the course of this body 
as one of i)rogreBsively Increasing arbitrariness and injustice toward the contract¬ 
ors. They declare that by sympathetic strikes the council was able to enforce 
its demands, however extreme. The rules of the building trades council contained 
a provision that in case of any dispute affecting a particular trade the business 
agent of the union should try to settle it, and if he failed to do so. should lay the 
matter More the building trades council, or More the boai-d of business agents 
representing the various unions in the council. With the approval of either of 
these authorities the business agent might order a general strike of all the trades 
engaged on the job or building. The vote of the council or board of bnBine.s8 
agents in such a case was by unit rule; that is, each union had equal voice, and 
a majority could .order a strike. Under this rule, one of the contractors points out, 
strikes could be ordered without the action of the memliers of the individual 
unions. Contractors state that it was to gain the power of resisting such Injus¬ 
tice that the pontractors established the building contractorb’ council in April, 
1899. The contractors admit that they are unwilling to abandon their own central 
organisation, while they intend to compel the workingmen to aliundon theirs. 
Many acts and nrles of particular unions are referred to as coiitiihuting to the 
sum of grievances which the employers have against their men. These are more 
particularly described below. The employers felt, however, that the possibility 
of enforcing such unjust demands depended upon the existence of the building 
trades council, and they considered it essential that that body be destroyed More 
any negotiations were entered upon lor the removal of particular grievances. 
They asserted that they had no wish to diminish wages or to increase hours of 
labor. 

Some representatives of the unions believed that it was the real purpose of the 
employers to destroy the Individual unions as well as the building trades cotm- 
cil. If that were done, or even if the sympathetic strike were done away with, the 
promise of the contractors to maintain wages and hours would l)e, it is said, of 
little value. Several contractors, however, denied that they had any desire to 
destroy the individual unions. 

It appears from the testimony that the Chicago building trades council was 
formed in January, 1891. Nine unions composed it at first and .34 were affiliated 
with it at the time of the strike. The membership was stated by the ofllcers at 
the beginning of the strike at from 45,000 to 60,000. Elmployers, however,*con¬ 
sidered this number exaggerated, and the official records of l;he council showed 
in February, 1901, that 6,480 members remained, while the membership of the 
unions ^hich had withdrawn was, at the date of withdrawal, 13,945. However, as 
was pointed out, many members had previously left the city to find work.‘ Each 
affiliated union sent delegates to the council in proportian to its own member¬ 
ship. The representativee Of the council affirm that the contractors and the pub- 
,Uc had an exaggerated idea of its powers and a wrong idea of its policy. It 
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SBX^ojei DO bnainees agents, made no agte^ents with employs'^, and did not 
dictate the agreements which its affiliated unions should make. It bad no control 
over the unions, but simply declined to sanction any rules which it did not 
SHprove of, and declined to use ite power in enforcing them. It never indorsed 
any of the rules which the contractors have most complained of. In particnlai’, 
it never approved the limitation of the amount of the day’s work.' 

It also appears from the testimony that there are in Chicago a considerable num¬ 
ber of associations of contractors in particular branches of the building trades, and 
that some 14 or 15 of these associations are now affiliated with the building con¬ 
tractors’ council. The several associations are represented in the council by dele¬ 
gates, each being entitled to two delegates and one additional for each additional 
50 members of the association, and a fee of $20 for each delegate is paid to the 
council. 

Some witnesses on behalf of the contractors hold that the whole movement of 
employers towa'rd association was due to the prior association of workingmen in 
unions. Eeiuesentatives of the unions, replying to the criticisnj that the unions 
restrain the liberty of their members, assert that the associations of employers 
restrain the liberty of their members quite as sharply. The conduct of the master 
plumbers’ association is particularly cited. It la also asserted by an independent 
buildor and by representatives of the labor unions that the associations of con¬ 
tractors, with the help of their contracts with unions and with material dealers’ 
combinations, have driven almost all of the contractors into their ranks.* (See 
below, p. XXIV.) 

Kepresentatives of the unions think that the ill feeling between the employers 
and the employed was partly due to the increased influence of the smaller class of 
contractors in the contractors’ organizations, and partly to the sinister efforts of 
paid agents of the employers’ organizations, who are believed to find their own 
profit in the fomenting of strife. 

It was also maintained by some of the union men that the press assumed an 
attitude unjustly hostile to the labor organizations, and by this means contributed 
to the ill feeling which resulted in the strike. 

AGBEEMENTS BETWEEN BUILDING TRADES UNIONS AND CON¬ 
TRACTORS, AND VIOLATIONS OF THEM. 

Another cause which is said by both employers and employees to have contrib¬ 
uted to the friction in the building trades was the violation of joint agreements 
by one party or the other. 

Nature of agreemente.—A considerable number of witnesses refer to these agree¬ 
ments, which several of the building trades unions have heretofore made with 
their employers, either from year to year or for longer periods. They cover 
wages, hours, and other conditions of employment with various degrees of elabo¬ 
ration. ’They are sometimes signed by individual employers and sometimes by 
associations of employers. During the sway of the building trades council the 
unioilh customarily submitted them to that body tor approval. If they were not 
approved by the council by a two-thirds vote of the trades, the unions concerned 
were at liberty to maintain them by their own force, but they would not be sus¬ 
tained by the building trades council.’ 

Violations of agreements ,—Many members of the unions assert that the con- 
tradtors habitually failed to live up to their agreements. Some sdy that the 
building trades council would never have been formed if the contractors had 
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followed an honorable oonree. The etrOce or lockout waa also attribute to tlu 
bad faith of the employers. The ultimatum which the employers issued befon 
the strike is declared to have involved the violation of existing contracts witl 
several unions. One contractor admits this with regard to the carpenters’ agree 
ment, but justifies it on the ground that the contactors signed the agreemeni 
under duress, the power of the union being such that they could not go on witl 
carpenter work unless they signed it.’ 

The most of the complaints of bad faith do not refer to open action, but t< 
■ secret evasions of the union wage scales. Complaints on this score are made bj 
many union men, and the justice of them is admitted by several contractors. * 

Representatives of the contractors, on the other hand, accuse some of the unioni 
of high-handed breaking of agreements with their employers, by the introductior 
of new and harder terms, with respect to wages, the employment of apprentices 
the use of machinery, and other conditions. The plumbers and the stonecutter! 
are particularly complained of. ’ 

Neither the employers nor the workmen consider that violations by either sid( 
can be effectively prevented or redressed by the courts. * 

Exclusive atliances.—An interesting feature of this system of joint agreement! 
is the former existence, to which many witnesses testify, of agreements betweet 
particular unions and the employers’ associations in their several trades, by which 
in return for the exclusive employment of union men, the unions provided that 
their members Should work for no one outside of the employers’ associationSi 
Several employers express their disapproval of such agieements, though one oi 
two, while considering them objectionable in themselves, justify the employers 
in entering into them as long as they are compelled to employ only union work¬ 
men. A plumbing contractor asserts that the journeymen plumliers never lived 
up to their exclusive agreement with the masters. The general opinion of the 
workingmen who testified is against such agreements, on the ground that they 
strengthen the employers’ associations, with the result of encouraging the employ¬ 
ers to attacks upon the unions. The union men also say that such agreementt 
built up alliances between the contractors’ associations and the combinations oi 
material dealers, which resulted in the raising of prices to the general public, as 
well as the embarrassment of any person outside of the associations of contract¬ 
ors who might wish to build without employing members of the associations.'’ 

ATTITUDE OF WORKMEN AND EMPLOYERS TOWARD ARBITRATION. 

The representatives of the building trades unions universally assorted during 
the early part of the lockout that all the unions wore desirous of arbitrating all 
differences between them and their employers. They generally objected to the 
idea of a central arbitration board, on the ground that the men of one trade are 
unfamiliar with the conditions of other trades and unfit for the determination oi 
questions that arise in them. One or two snggested a central board of appeal to 
which questions should be referred which the masters and men of any parjiculat 
trade should find themselves unable to settle. Two or thr^ unions were stated 
to have made efforts for arbitration agreements with their own employers, but to 
have been repulsed or Ignored. The representatives of the contractors, while 
usually speaking well of arbitration as a general principle, declared in many cases 
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tiutt were nnwUliiig 'fo We any tar&ur dealings wlldi the bnilding trades 
conncil In the light of their i^t experience with it, and that the; were even 
nhwUUng to arbitrate with an; partionlar bbor anion as long as it is afBliated 
frith the building trades council. Some of them also considered that partionlar 
questions, especially the right of the employer to hire imd discharge men as he 
chooses, could not properly be made subjects of arbitration.' Reference has 
already been made to the fact that in May, 1900, the contractors’ council refused 
overtures for conciliatf^ on the ground that it could not recede from any of its 
demands and had nothing to arbitrate. Professor Taylor, testifying virtually at 
the close of the dispute, expressed opinion that the workingmen had throughout 
been more ready to arbitrate than the employers, but that there was unnecessary 
ill feeling and harshness in the actions of both parties throughont the strike.* 

EFFECTS OF DISPUTES. 

Several witnesses, especially employers and contractors, spoke during the con¬ 
tinuance of the two great disputes of the extremely serious effect produced on 
the general prosperity of Chicago, and especially on the conditions of the machin¬ 
ery and building trades. It was declared that were it not for these dlfdcultles 
Chicago would be enjoying a period of unusual prosperity. It has the facilities 
to become perhaps the gi’eatest manufacturing center in the country. The 
extreme attitude of labor unions, however, it was claimed, has tended for some 
time past to prevent new establishments from being started in Chicago, and some 
manufacturers, it was stated, are seriously considering the wisdom of removing 
their works to other cities or to suburban towns where there will be less diffi¬ 
culty with labor. It was maintained also that, especially where Chicago indus¬ 
tries oomc into competition with those of other regions, the excessive demands of 
labor make it impossible for them to compete successfully." 

It was stated especially by various witnesses that the lookout in the building 
trades almost altogether stopped the erection of buildings in Chicago and have 
caused great inconvenience and loss. Were it not for the dispute there would have 
been a greater amount of building during the year 1900 than for several years 
before. Several specific instances were mentioned by contractors in which they 
had been compelled to leave unfinished or to not begin buildings for which con¬ 
tracts had already been made. The difficulties regarding the construction of 
buildings also resulted, it was claimed, in preventing the establishment of vari¬ 
ous mannf.-cturing enterprises. One contractor, in February, 1901, estimated 
the losses of employers and employees roughly at |5,000,000.* 

BULBS AND PRACTICES OF UNIONS. 

A more detailed consideration of the rules and practices of the various unions, 
concerning which employers made complaint, may now be taken np. The most 
numerous complaints relate to the bnilding trades unions, but others are directed 
against the machinists' anions particularly. 

Nonunion men .—It was complained by employers and nonnnion men, and gener¬ 
ally affirmed also by representatives of the anions, that it was the policy of the 
unions to prevent the employment of any but their own members, on all work 
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which belongs to their trades, so far ae their strength enabled them to do it. The 
employers and the nonunion men regard this policy as a tyrannical interference 
with natural liberty. The nonunion men, it is said, have no wish to interfere 
with any surrender by the union men of their right of free action, but they claim 
for themselves the right to guide their own conduct by their own desires, with¬ 
out subjecting themselves to tbe dictation of union leaders or of others. It is 
asserted that the unions have no right to try to force men into their ranks who do 
not wish to join them, and that they have no right to demand of employers that 
their shops be made agencies of compulsory recruiting for the unions. The 
employers generally denied that they had any ill feeling toward the unions as 
such, or any wish to discriminate against the members of the unions. They gen¬ 
erally objected, however, to the demand that they discriminate against nonunion 
men; though one or two employers regarded the attitude of the unions as necessi¬ 
tated by their situation, eind therefore justified. One contractor stated that union 
and nonunion men work together in the linilding trades in Boston and Baltimore, 
and a.s8erted that this condition does not result in any tendency to cut wages.' 
The employers cited several instances of individual hardship brought alwut by 
driving from employment the men not in good standing in the unions.'' 

The representatives of the uninns argued that they had no antipathy to non¬ 
union men as individtials, and desired them as individuals to have employment. 
What they ask is that the nonunion men take up their share of the common bur¬ 
den. If the unions are to exist and perform their functions, it is necessary that 
they represent all the men employed in their trades. They are doing a work for 
all, and those who refuse to help it on are either ignorant or traitorous. The 
union men have their rights as well as the nonunion, and among them is the 
right to refuse to work witli tliose who will not cooperate in securing objects 
which arc imiwrtant to all workingmen alike.” 

The contractors’ultimatum of. April 30,1900, contained a demand that there 
should be no refusal to work on account of the employment of nonunion men, 
and this pvoviaiou was incoriwrated in the agreements made with the hricklayers 
and with some other organisations. The carpenters' agreement of February, 
1901, however, permitted union men to refuse to work ■with nonunion carpenters 
on the same job, although prohibiting refusal to work on account of the employ¬ 
ment of nonunion men otherwise.' 

Nonnnion-made material .—By an extension of the principle of excluding non¬ 
union men, it appears that the building trades unions made it a practice to refuse, 
so far as they were able, to make use of the products of nonunion labor. This 
rule is stated to have been applied in Chicago to the products of sash, door, and 
blind mills, to various sorts of ironwork, and in one instance to brick, though the 
president of the bricklayers’ union stated that there was no rule forbidding the 
members of that union to work on a building where material was used that was 
produced by nonunion labor. The attitude of the employers, on the one hand, 
and that of the union workmen, on the other, appear to be substantially the 
same on this question as upon the general question of nonunion labor.' • 

The employers, from the inauguration of the building trades' dispute, Insisted 
that there should be no restriction by the Unions on the use of material of any 
sort, except prison-made material, and clauses to this effect were ultimately 
incorporated in the agreements by which the dispute was brought to a close. 
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Attempted monopolixation of certain clasBes of work.—Dirtingnifilmble in prin- 
riple from the rules and practices above referred to was the tendency of individual 
onions in tlie building trades to extend the borders of their own fields, and rigidly 
Sq exclude such men as they considered trespassers, even such as were in equally 
jood standing in the union world at large. The rules of several unions provided 
jarefully against the performance of certain kinds of work by unskilled laborers, 
3ven though they were union laborers.* Several contractors gave instances of 
;rouble which had arisen from the application of these rules, and of additional 
jxpense, unnecessary from the point of view of the contractors, which had been 
3aused by the necessity of employing high-priced men to do work which low- 
priced men could just as well have done.’ 

Of similar character were the disputes which arose between unions as to the 
limits of their rosiiective fields. Several contractors gave instances of strikes and 
Mays, injurious to the contractors and owners, and expensive, as they said, to 
She men, which Were caused by such disputes. Two or three representatives of 
the unions also refen’ed to some particular cases mentioned by contractors, explain¬ 
ing some statements and denying some details, but not denying the occasional 
jccurrence of troublesome disputes between unions as to the boundaries of their 
jurisdictions. One employer suggests that these difficulties arose largely from 
misunderstanding of rules, due to their multiplicity and hasty formulation.* 

The stonecutters’ union undertook to secure the cutting of all stone for Chicago 
work within the city. The representative of the union stated that this effort had 
never been successful; but a marble dealer testified to an instance in which the 
anion protested against, and was able to prevent, the bringing in of stone already 
3ut by union men in G-eorgia,* 

Iliriny and dmharfiind of men.—SoYerai of tho representatives of the unions 
Jenied, both for their own unions and generally, any desire or tendency to dictate 
Eo employers as to the employment or discharge of individuals, beyond the pro¬ 
jection of union men from discharge because of union membership or aotlrity. 
Several contractors, however, affirmed that tho demands of tho unions went 
beyond this, and particular instances were given in which, it was alleged, 
jmployers have been compelled to reinstate men discharged for incompetenoy, 
ffld one instance in which an employer was compelled to hire several men whose 
iervices he was in no need of.' 

The contractors’ ultimatum of April 30, 1900, contained a demand that men 
should be permitted to work for whomever they pleased and that employers 
be permitted to employ whomever they please, and that the foremen on jobs should 
be considered agents of employers, not subject to the rules of the unions. Clauses 
jontaining these various provisions were incorporated in most, if not all, of the 
igreements adopted after the lockout. 

Piecework, eiibfontraeting, and work by employers.—The rules of several unions 
ibsolutely forbade subcontracting, piecework, or lumping of work." 

A general antipathy appears to the performance of physical work by persons 
Bngaged in independent business in the building trades. Some unions provided 
in their rules that not more than one member of any firm should work with tools, 
rr not more than one member of a firm on any job controlled by it.’ The sheet- 
metal workers permitted an employer to work in his shop, but not on outside 
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work.’ Other unions forbade work by employers altogether.’ The painters per¬ 
mitted employers to work, but required that in that case they belong to the union.' 

The representatlTes of the unions argued that if the employers were permitted to 
work freely it would be possible for single men in some trades, and larger nuip- 
bers forming firms in others, through assuming the position of independent con¬ 
tractors. to cut the prices of work, and practically to effect a reduction of the 
union wage scale. It was argued on the other side that the severer restrictions, at 
least the actual prohibition of work hy employers, are injurious in making 
it impossible for a workingman to start a small independent business. Com¬ 
plaints were also made of the inconvenience and loss which employers have been 
occasionally put to in consequence of the impossibility of getting a man of a par¬ 
ticular trade, on short notice, to do a job, when the employer could do it himself, 
if he were not prevented hy the rules of the unions, backed by the sympathetic 
strike.' 

Minimum rate of vxtges and its effects .—It was stated or implied by the witnesses 
who referred to the subject that the general policy of the unions in the building 
trades has been to fix a minimum rate of wages, without forbidding members of 
the unions to get more if they can. The representatives of the unions declare that 
this minimum rate is meant to apply to the leas efficient workmen, and that the 
employers are expected to grade up the wages of the more efficient according to 
their ability. It is claimed that in times of business activity the more efficient 
men do, in fact, get considerable additions to the union rate, and while it is 
admitted tliat this condition does not continue when times are dull, it is pointed 
out that the unions are able to maintain their uniform rates even through periods 
of depression. It is also said tliat the unions have not been able to find any other 
effective method of regulating wages.' 

On the side of the contractors it is declared that the effect of the minimum rate 
is to place good workmen and bad ujmn a level, and to take away the incentive to 
good workmanship. The gencrsil level of mechanical skill has l>een depressed by 
it. On the other hand, it excludes the weaker workmen from employment except 
in the most prosperous times, and induces such workmen to form secTet agree¬ 
ments with unprincipled employers, by which the union scale is evaded. Honest 
employers and honest workmen, who live up to their obligations, are placed at a 
disadvantage. The honest employer finds himself underbid hy the employers who 
secretly depart from the wage scale. The honest workman walks the streets 
while his less scrupulous companion finds employment. The tendency to evade 
the scale is deplored also by representatives of the unions, hut they emphasize 
especially the unscrupulousness of some employers.* 

Use of machinery and improved (ools.—Several witnesses referred to the antipa¬ 
thy of the unions to the use of improved appliances. The specifications referred 
almost exclusively to stonecutting. It was stated by the contractors, and admit¬ 
ted by the representatives of the stonecutters' union, that this union has objected 
to the use of machinery for dressing stone, and succeeded, after a struggle of 
several years, in excluding machine-cut stone from use in Chicago. One witness 
testified, however, that 85 per cent of the cut-stone contractors signed a paper to 
the effect that they were not in favor of the use of machines, and Professor Taylor 
asserts that it was the general opinion that this limitation was due to the influ- 
oice of contractors themselves. It appears also that the same union had forbidden 
the use of stone-scraping machines. A wholesale marble dealer testified that the 
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marble-cntterg’ nnion bad succeeded in stoiq^lng the nse of the pneumatic tool for 
carvings tool which is used ^1 over the world, it was alleged, mid which is 
almost indispensable for delicate work. One or two minor indications of the 
spme general trend of feeling in other unions were referred to,' 

The contractors from the outset of the dispute demanded that there should be 
no limitations on the use of machinery or tools, and provisions to that effect were 
incorporated in the various agreements reached after the lockout. 

Limitation of amount of work .—Representatives of the employers complained 
of a general tendency among the unions to lessen the amount of work to be done, 
especially in the building trades, in a day. Several contractors attributed this 
tendency to the workings of the Building Trades Council; but they did not make it 
clear that the Building Trades Council, as an organization, was to blame. It was 
admitted by them that all particular rules for the limitation of work had been 
made by the individual unions; their idea was that the Building Trades Council had 
been active in Enforcing such rules, or at least that it was in fault in refusing to 
discipline unions which had established such rules. On the part of the unions it 
was denietl that a sympathetic strike had ever been called by the Building Trades 
Council to enforce those rules of the plumbers’ and gas fitters’ unions which have 
caused the most complaint.’ 

Among the unions which formerly had formal and specific rules fixing the 
amoimt of work which a man might perform in a day the plumbers are spoken 
of oftenest and most bitterly. It is asserted that in some branches their allotted 
quota was not more than a third of a reasonable day’s work, and that a particu¬ 
larly good plumber could do four times as much. On the other hand, there were 
other specifications which a man could not perform in a day. It was asserted 
that the officers of the plumbers’ nnion had admitted that the rules were absurdly 
uneven, and had promised ever since the rules were adopted, July 1, 1889, to 
reconsider and modify them, though they failed to do so. On the side of the 
unions it was said that the Building Trades Council and the other individual 
unions hail not approved or enforced the plumbers’ rules, and that the plumbers 
themselves were ready to meet their employers in a conciliatory way and discuss 
and modify any rules which might appear to he unreasonable or unjust.’ 

Other unions as well as the plumbers’ had formal and specific limitations of 
the day’s work. A business agent of the gas fitters’ union spoke with pride of 
the fact that this nnion was the first to introduce such a limitation, and declared 
that some of the contractors congratulated him on the working of it when it bad 
been a little while in force. A representative of the lathers’ union stated that its 
members were expected to put on 26 bundles of laths in a day, and were not per¬ 
mitted to put on more; but that this is as much as an average man can do.’ 

With regard to work in other lines, several employers made more or less defi¬ 
nite complaints of limitations which they believed to exist. Such limitations were 
believed, in most cases, to take the forms of a general discouragement of activity 
and threats of trouble for foremen who undertook to hasten the work. The car¬ 
penters had rules for fining any member who was guilty of excessive work, or any 
foreman who “ rushed ” his men. It was thought by many contractors that such 
rules show a spirit of injustice to employers, and a desire to avoid doing a fair 
day's work. The same spirit was believed to exist in many other unions.’ 

It is argued on behalf of the carpenters, and repeatedly argued on behalf of the 
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general principle 'which their action illnetratee, that some employers pich out one 
or two of the hardiest and s'wiftest men, and induce them, perhaps by an additional 
payment, to set a pace which the average man is unable to beep up with. Then 
it is demanded, it is said, that the whole body of workmen maintain the pace s^t 
by these specially able and specially paid loaders.' 

Representatives of the bricklayers and one or two other unions not only denied 
that their unions attempted in any way to limit the amount of a day’s perform¬ 
ance, but asserted that their members were particularly a(!tive; even so active 
that it was impossible for the ordinaiy man to follow the trade and hold the pace 
for any considerable number of years.” 

The employers insisted throughout the dispute that there should be no future 
limitations on the amount of work to be done in a day, and provisions to that 
effect were incorporated in the various agreements by which the dispute was 
brought to an end. 

Apprenticeahip .—Several representatives of the employers complained of the 
restrictions upon apprenticeship which the unions foi-merly enforced. One wit¬ 
ness declared that in the great majority of the building ti’ades unions of Chicago 
a contractor could not even permit his o-wn son to leani his own trade. There 
was no detailed evidence to show absolute prohibition of apprentices on the part 
of most unions. It appeared that there were prohibitions by the plumbers and 
the tile setters. On behalf of the tile setters it was stated that their helirers reg¬ 
ularly rose into the position of journeymen of the trade. It was testified that the 
carpenters’ union did not restrict the number of apprentices. Othcir unions fixed 
the number who might be employed in proportion to the number of employing 
firms or to the number of journeymen in service. The limitation of the number 
of apprentices was considered by representatives of the employers, and also by at 
least one nonunion workman, as Involving a serious limitation of the opiKrrtunities 
of American young men, contributing to the overcrowding of clerical and mercan¬ 
tile employments, and compelling the recruiting of the ranks of skilled trades with 
men trained in Europe. It was stated on behalf of the unions that too gi'eat free¬ 
dom in this regard resulte<l in the employment of so many apprentices by some of 
the contractors that justice could not be done either to the apprentices or to the 
journeymen who ought to be employed. One employer regarded the apprentice¬ 
ship system as outgrown, and would not have it restored, even if the unions would 
permit it. He would replace it with aii efilcient system of trade schools.'’ 

Complaint was also made of the restriction of age for apprentices, particularly 
in the case of machinists. It was stated that they prohibited the engaging of any 
man over 21 years old as an apprentice, and that this barred out from the practical 
work of machine shops the graduates of colleges and manual training schools, who 
would soon become the most efficient employees, and would have the greatest 
fitness for the higher positions in the work.'* 

Boyootting .—The boycott against the (Jormully and Jeffery Company, makers of 
Rambler bicycles, was recounted fully by Mr. Jeffery. He stated that it resulted 
from an effort to reduce the extravagant cost of polishing in the factory^ and 
that it was prosecuted by the labor unions all over the country, by means of 
posters and circulars, many of which contained false statements about the qual¬ 
ity of the Rambler bicycle, and about the cause of the boycott itself. 

Other employers mentioned instances of actual or threatened boycotting on a 
smaller scale, and also cases in which the action of property owners toward 
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marble-cntterg’ nnion bad succeeded in stoiq^lng the nse of the pneumatic tool for 
carvings tool which is used ^1 over the world, it was alleged, mid which is 
almost indispensable for delicate work. One or two minor indications of the 
spme general trend of feeling in other unions were referred to,' 

The contractors from the outset of the dispute demanded that there should be 
no limitations on the use of machinery or tools, and provisions to that effect were 
incorporated in the various agreements reached after the lockout. 

Limitation of amount of work .—Representatives of the employers complained 
of a general tendency among the unions to lessen the amount of work to be done, 
especially in the building trades, in a day. Several contractors attributed this 
tendency to the workings of the Building Trades Council; but they did not make it 
clear that the Building Trades Council, as an organization, was to blame. It was 
admitted by them that all particular rules for the limitation of work had been 
made by the individual unions; their idea was that the Building Trades Couhcilhad 
been active in Enforcing such rules, or at least that it was in fault in refusing to 
discipline unions which had established such rules. On the part of the unions it 
was denietl that a sympathetic strike had ever been called by the Building Trades 
Council to enforce those rules of the plumbers’ and gas fitters’ unions which have 
caused the most complaint.’ 

Among the unions which formerly had formal and specific rules fixing the 
amoimt of work which a man might perform in a day the plumbers are spoken 
of oftenest and most bitterly. It is asserted that in some branches their allotted 
quota was not more than a third of a reasonable day’s work, and that a particu¬ 
larly good plumber could do four times as much. On the other hand, there were 
other specifications which a man could not perform in a day. It was asserted 
that the officers of the plumbers’ union had admitted that the rules were absurdly 
uneven, and had promised ever since the rules were adopted, July 1, 1889, to 
reconsider and modify them, though they failed to do so. On the side of the 
unions it was said that the Building Trades Council and the other individual 
unions hail not approved or enforced the plumbers’ rules, and that the plumbers 
themselves were ready to meet their employers in a conciliatory way and discuss 
and modify any rules which might appear to he unreasonable or unjust.’ 

Other unions as well as the plumbers’ had formal and specific limitations of 
the day’s work. A business agent of the gas fitters’ union spoke with pride of 
the fact that this nnion was the first to introduce such a limitation, and declared 
that some of the contractors congratulated him on the working of it when it bad 
been a little while in force. A representative of the lathers’ union stated that its 
members were expected to put on 26 bundles of laths in a day, and were not per¬ 
mitted to put on more; but that this is as much as an average man can do.’ 

With regard to work in other lines, several employers made more or less defi¬ 
nite complaints of limitations which they believed to exist. Such limitations were 
believed, in most cases, to take the forms of a general discouragement of activity 
and threats of trouble for foremen who undertook to hasten the work. The car¬ 
penters had rules for fining any member who was guilty of excessive work, or any 
foreman who “ rushed ” his men. It was thought by many contractors that such 
rules show a spirit of injustice to employers, and a desire to avoid doing a fair 
day's work. The same spirit was believed to exist in many other unions.’ 

It is argued on behalf of the carpenters, and repeatedly argued on behalf of the 
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tain work be flnlsbed wltb mmecessary nicety. Sucb accnsations appeared against 
the steam fitters, the plasterers, and the plnmbei's. A representative of the steam 
fitters denied that the rule of his union which was complained of was wrong or 
unnecessary.' ' 

A representative of the cai’penters’ union referred to a rule of that union for fining 
foremen and timekeepers who steal .3 or 5 minutes from the men in the morning, 
at noon, and at night. He said that this fine had never been levied, though doubt¬ 
less it should have been levied many times.’ 

PICKETING AND VIOLENCE DURING THE DISPUTES. 

Many witnesses representing the employers declared that both in the machinists’ 
strike and in the building trades lockout there bad been numerous instances of 
violence toward employers and toward nonunion men. It appeared clear that the 
practice of picketing had been canied on systematically in the case of moat of the 
establishments or buildings struck against. Although it was rather against the vio¬ 
lence and intimidation practiced by pickets that most of the complaints were made, 
the practice of picketing itself, even whore carried on i)eaceably, was opposed by 
several employers. One in particular complained of the injustice of tlie decision 
of one of the judges in Chicago, who refused an injunction to prevent strikers 
from placing pickets, claiming that they had a perfect right to do so provided the 
number of pickets was limited and provided no violence was permitted. Such 
decisions, another asserted, went contrary to the rulings of the highest courts in 
various States.’ 

Representatives of labor admitted the universality of the practice of picketing 
and upheld it as necessary. It was claimed that employers often advertised for 
workmen, frequently importing them from a long distance, without informing 
them of the existence of a strike. Strikers should then be permitted to inform 
those who seek to take their places as to the nature of the grievances, and to try 
to persuade them not to take the work.’ 

Numerous specific instances were mentioned, both in connection with the 
machinists’ strike and with the building trades strike, in which nonunion men had 
been threatened, called “ scab ” and other taunting names, stoned and “ slugged.” 
Various cases of such violence in connection with earlier labor difficulties, espe¬ 
cially in the building trades, were also mentioned. It was claimed, broadly, by 
several witnesses that the safety of nonunion men was decidedly threatened by 
such action. It was pointed out also that to call out to a man “ scab,” to surround 
a man with a large number of strikers, or to seek to injure a nonunion man in his 
social life, as was frequently done, amounted to a form of coercion scarcely less 
effective than physical violence.’ Complaint was also made that the property of 
employers had been destroyed in various Instances by union men.* 

Representatives of the unions did not deny that there had been cases of violence 
against nonunion men and employers, although they asserted that they were 
much less numerous than alleged by employers, and Professor Taylor thought it 
surprising that there was so little violence, although he sfrongly deplored the 
existence of any at all.' One union man, while not justifying “slugging,” 
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tboQght that the methods of labor anioiiB might rightly be adapted more or 
less to the jnstice of their claim against the employer. Under the conditions 
of modem industry, it was urged, employees have some right to continue in 
employment, and acts of war on the part of their employers may justify retaliation. 
In extreme cases it may be justifiable for labor unions to defy the law and to follow 
nonunion men with threats and taunts, and to persecute them in their social rela¬ 
tions and otherwise.' The more common argument of the representatives of the 
unions, however, was that the organizations as such were distinctly opposed to all 
acts of violence (although they considered peaceable picketing entirely justifiable); 
but that they were unable in certain cases to control the acts of individual members 
who had been especially angered by ill treatment on the part of the employers. 
It was also claimed by several witnesses that the employers had instigated vio¬ 
lence with a view to influencing public opinion in their favor, and also in certain 
cases for the sake of injuring prominent labor union men, against whom they 
had a spite. Two or three specific instances were brought forward to show such 
action on the part of employers, but the evidence was not altogether clear.’ 
Several employers declared that it could not be proved that they had in any way 
stirred up violence." 

THE POLICE AND THE STRIKERS. 

Quite a large number of witnesses on behalf of the employers complained that 
the Chicago police had not during the machinists’ and building trades strikes fur¬ 
nished fair and efScient protection to the property and business of employers 
and to nonunion workmen. It was claimed that the police refused to make 
arrests except for the most open acts of violence; that they even winked at “ slug¬ 
ging” and similar acts, frequently turning their backs and going around the 
comer in order to avoid seeing what was done. The manufacturers declared that 
they had been forced to employ special police officers to protect their property 
and workmen.* 

It was claimed also by several of the witnesses not only that policemen themselves 
were prejudiced in favor of the strikers, but that the higher city authorities leaned 
the same way. They asserted that the police had their instructions not to interfere 
except in case of absolute necessity, and several specific instances were cited to 
show that this was the case. It was claimed that this attitude of the city authori¬ 
ties, which showed itself also in the actions of the police justices and other inferior 
courts, was due to political influence, especially to the desire of the party in power 
to cater to the large vote of the laboring classes at the coming election. These 
witnesses held that strikes in Chicago have often been especially numerous just 
before elections, and that both parties have been disposed to make political capital 
out of labor difficulties.* 

One contractor, testifying later, said that after the session of the suboommis- 
sion in Chicago in March, 1900, the city authorities, having occasion to borrow 
money temporarily, applied to the banks for a loan. The banks replied that the 
credit of the city was in the hands of its administration, and that they would not 
advance money unless Mr. Carroll were removed from the civil-service commis¬ 
sion and unless the police were instructed to enforce the laws against violence. 
This witness declares that under this pressure the city authorities changed their 
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poKcy; that assaults and violence almost ceased immediately, and were thereafter 
not one-tenth as prevalent as before.' 

Several witnesses on behalf of the labor organizations, however, while admit¬ 
ting that the police made arrests only in case of overt acts, claimed that this was 
the correct attitude to take, and that the police force had acted fairly and efficiently 
throughout the disputes. The contractors and the employers had no right, it was 
urged, to invoke the aid of the police to destroy the labor unions.* In this con¬ 
nection several rejiresentatives of the workmen complained that arbitrary airests 
had been made by the police, and especially by the special officers hired by the 
employers.” 

MATERIAL DEALERS’ COMBINATIONS. 

A considerable nninlier of witnesses testified to the existence of combinations of 
dealers in building material, in alliance with the assocdations of contractors. It 
was asserted in particular that the price of common brick had been raised $1 a 
thousand by such a combination, and that members of the contractors’ association 
received this amount as a rebate on their purchases. One large property owner 
and builder stated that he was compelled by this an-angementtodo aU Ids impor¬ 
tant brickwork through members of the contractors’ as.sociation, and that ho had 
arranged to buy any small amount of brick that he might need through a mem¬ 
ber of the association and divide the rebate with him. The same witness stated 
that he could not buy any plumbing materials in Chicago, and that he was in conse¬ 
quence compelled to contract for the most of his plumbing. One labor representa¬ 
tive asserted that he had himself seen a statement of sales, sent to the eoutraetors’ 
association by a lime company, with a check for a commission or rebate in favor 
of the association. One witness whoso fii’in is a member of the contractors’associ¬ 
ation stated that when the firm went last year to get prices on brick it found 
that the price was one thing to members of the association and quite a different 
thing to persons outside of it.” 

Several representatives of the contractors’association admitted the receipt of a 
rebate of $1 per thousand on brick. It was also admitted that contractors had been 
fined by their association for buying brick contrary to its rules. The rebate was 
represented, however, as a trade discount, arranged at least in part to secure 
prompt payment of bills. One witness said that material men have told him that 
outside contractors were largely men to whom they would sell only for cash. One 
representative of the trades unions expressed a similar judgment of the majority 
of the contractors generally. Several contractors stated that they did not know of 
any understanding that persons outside of the association should not receive the 
same rebate, and expressed the opinion that outsiders could buy as cheaply as 
members of the association. One or two witnesses implied or expressly asserted 
that this trade discount was no longer given, though others si)oke of it as if it 
still existed. Several witnesses denied that prices of building materials had been 
raised by combinations in Chicago, or asserted that prices are lower in Chicago 
than elsewhere.” 

Two plumbing contractors, referring to the alleged combination of dealers in 
plumbing material, stated that these dealers gave to retail plumbers the same 
protection which wholesalers give to retailers in every line. The plumbers’ asso¬ 
ciation contains only about half of the master plumbers in Chicago, and those 
outside cxiold buy supplies, it was said, as advantageously as those inside.* 
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Witnesses in other bnihUug lines denied that there was any combination between 
contractors and dealers in their branches. One witness asserted the existence of 
snch a combination in sash and blinds.' 

Several representatives of the unions believed that the combinations of material 
dealers and contractors had owed mnch of their strength to the agreements of 
various labor unions not to work for any but association contractors. One or two 
witnesses believed that the refusal of the workingmen to continue these agree¬ 
ments and so support the combinations was a chief cause of the present wrath of 
the employers against the building trades council.* 

CHABACTEE AND EFFECTS OF UNIONS GENEBALLY. 

In connection with the particular statements regarding the actions and policy 
of the Chicago trade nnion.s, there was much discussion as to the general character 
and effects of those unions and of labor organizations in general. 

The pos.sibility of good in labor organizations was commonly admitted by the 
employers. Even those who were most hostile to the existmg unions in Chicago 
pointed out that mutual insurance and educational advantages were within the 
reach of organizations of this kind. Some employers were of opinion that the 
actual unions with which they had had to deal did not offer even these advantages. 
At least one employer, however, regarded the unions as the most powerful agency, 
and almost the only agency, for the moral and intellectual elevation of the work¬ 
ingmen. It was felt hy many employers and some nonunion workmen that the 
unions were indifferent or even tyraimously hostile to the rights of all persons out¬ 
side their own ranks. A less radical policy would be bettor, in the opinion of some, 
even for their own interests. Several witnesses regarded the unions as the most 
grievous of trusts, aud as the great cause of the growth of capitalistic trusts. 
One employer, while likening the unions to eapitalistie combinations, regarded 
tliem as tlie effect rather than the canse, and said that the growth of industrial 
combinations and the restriction of opportunities for the individual necessitates 
the combination of workingmen for self-defense.” 

Employers complained most of what they called the dictation of the unions as to 
the men they should hire, especially as uumifested in the demand that nonunion 
men Ix) excluded from employment. The members of the unions themselves, 
however, were asserted by some to be not free men. The restriction of the day’s 
work and other tendencies which employers believed to have been particularly 
evident in Chicago were also referred to. It was complained that the unions were 
undertaking to share the employer’s profits without sharing his risks. The exces¬ 
sive demands of the unions were asserted to result in the crippling of the busi¬ 
nesses which were subjected to them, and in the driving of industries from places 
where the unions were strong. The system of the minimum wage was regarded 
by the employers as an attempt to compel the payment to poor workmen of the 
wages of good workmen, and was declared to result in the leveling down of the 
skill of all by removing the incentive to efSciency. 

Several employers stated, however, that the union men in their own employ 
were the best workmen, and said or implied that employers generally prefer to 
hire union men. Eepresentatives of the unions asserted that this was the case, 
and that employers ^hitually applied for help to the officers of the unions, in 
confidence that the men obtained through this channel would be skilled work¬ 
men. They denied that the minimum wage was a leveling measure. (Sedp. zviit, 
above.) 
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It was ateo declared by representatives of the nnions generally, and also by sev¬ 
eral of the employers, that it was only by organization that the workmen were able 
to maintain decent wages and tolerable hours and conditions. One employer, 
while admitting the dictatorial conduct of the nnions toward employers, declared 
that diotatorial conduct is not peculiar to the labor unions or to laboring men, but 
that employers were just as guilty of it. If the nnions did not exist, he said, the 
employers would dictate terms to the individual workmen with quite us little 
regard for their rights or feelings, and certainly with quite as little opportunity 
on their side for resistance. Bepresentatives of the unions and at least one 
employer gave figures from their own experience and observation to show the dif¬ 
ference between the wages received by unorganized workmen and by organized 
workmen. There is no danger, said one union representative, that workmen will 
ask too much for their labor. The production of labor in this country averages as 
much as $13 per day. While individual employers are desirous in many instances 
of maintaining their workmen in comfort, there are too many who would grind 
their men to the last point but for the action of the unions, and even those who 
are best disposed would be compelled to grind their men down by the forces of 
competition.' 

Many witnesses gave detailed testimony as to the existing rates of wages and 
hours of labor in Chicago, particularly in the building trades. In those trades 
the hours of labor appeared to be universally eight. The rates of wages per day 
showed a steady advance, unbroken except in a few cases where no union had 
existed or where a union had been destroyed. The success of the unions in raising 
the daily rates of wages was generally admitted by the employers. Several 
employers, however, were of opinion that this movement had not been accom¬ 
panied with an increase of average annual earnings. The unsteadiness of employ¬ 
ment was asserted to have been directly increased by the union demands, and 
moreover the high wages and short hours prevailing in Chicago were stated to 
have caused increased competition for employment, through their attractive force 
upon workingmen in other regions. The unsteadiness of employment was empha¬ 
sized also by representatives of the unions. They did not admit, however, that 
it was due to union action. In some cases they specifically asserted that the 
amount of unemployment was just as great in their particular trades before their 
unions were formed. They attributed the unsteadiness of work to natural condi¬ 
tions, such as those relating to the weather, or to methods imposed by custom or 
necessity upon the building trades. Several employers took a similar attitude. 
The influx of men caused by the World’s Fair was referred to by one employer 
as contributing to the surplus of labor in the city, though he was of opinion that 
the high rates of wages prevailing there were influential in retaining the surplus. 
The position of Chicago at the junction of so many railroads was also alluded to 
as causing many men to stop there. One contractor attributed the greater 
unsteadiness of work in America than in Europe to the more rapid changes which 
take place here and to the greater rapidity with which buildings are put up.* 
Several employers asserted that workmen were willing to leave Chicago and 
work in other places at lower rates because of the greater steAdiness of employ¬ 
ment elsewhere. In some particular trades workingmen asserted that they and 
their companions were able to command in other places the same superior rates of 
sages thht they got in Chicago, by reason of their superior efifioiency.* 

One union representative asserted that the condition of workingmen in Chicago 
las changed for the worse in the last few years. He admitted that in many trades 
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there has been some increase of wages, bat he asserted that this had not been equal 
in most cases to the increase in the cost of living, and that in many cases there 
had been no increase of wages at all.' A prominent grocer, however, gave evi¬ 
dence tending to show that there has been no material increase in cost of living. 

Several representatives of the unions asserted that strikes are indications rather 
of deficient organization than of too much orgajoization. Both they and certain 
employers considered that the ideal condition would be one in which a strong organ¬ 
ization of workingmen should deal with a strong organization of employers, set¬ 
tling disputes l)etween the two bodies by conciliation and arbitration, and con¬ 
trolling the individual members so that individual faults of judgment and tem¬ 
per might not bring on cessations of industrial activity.* 

ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT OP UNIONS. 

A considerable number of facts were mentioned by various wituesses regarding 
the organization and membership of particular unions, for which reference is 
made to the digest, page xlix. 

Some complaint was made of the difficulty of admission to certain unions, and 
a few allegations as to difficulty of withdrawal. No difficulty in withdrawal was 
admitted on the part of the unions, provided a man paid up his dues and desired 
to withdraw in an honorable way. One instance was given in which a particular 
workman was tefused admittanc-e to a union because he was believed to be a spy 
for his employer. The rules regarding apprentices and helpers, and the age lim¬ 
its for them, necessarily resulted, it was admitted, in the exclusion of some men 
who would like to join.' 

The belief was repeatedly exju’essed by employers that the government of the 
unions has been practically oligarchical, and that many of their practices, and 
even the existence of the building trades council, would have been done away 
with if every member of the union voted and voted freely. It was Mserted that 
the meetings of the large unions were attended by only a small fraction of the 
members, and that the rank and file were so intimidated that they did not ven¬ 
ture to express their real opinions. One witness suggested the desirability of a 
referendum vote by means of postal cards, and stated that workingmen have 
already used this system in one or two cases with advantage. On the side of the 
unions it was asserted that their government was thoroughly democratic; that 
their officers and agents did not venture to take important action without consult¬ 
ing the general body of the members, and by the general body were held strictly 
to account; that in every union any member could secure a secret ballot on any 
question by calling for it, and that there was no possible obstacle in the way of 
free expression of the general judgment. The assertion that only a fraction of 
the members attended the meetings was not specifically denied; but the faithful¬ 
ness of the members when strikes were declared was pointed to as proof that the 
strikes were generally approved.* 

Character and pmoer of leaders .—A considerable number of employers asserted 
that the leaders of the unions, including the officers and business agents, were 
likely to be men whose abilities were of the same sort as those which make a ward 
politician. One or two said that the business agents have occupied a position of 
great power over their members, particularly because of the dependence of mem¬ 
bers upon them for employment. This, it was said, gave them an exaggerated 
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idea of their importance, and also led them into temptations which sometimes 
caused them to become more saloon loafers. On the other hand, several employers 
testified to the high character of the business agents and other officers of unions 
with whom they have come into personal contact.' 

All the witnesses on behalf of the unions united in expressions of high opinion of 
the average character of the uni/jn representatives. Their power, the union men 
said, was much less than is commonly supposed. The office of a business agent is 
purely executive. He is electtsl for a short period, he frequently fails of reelec¬ 
tion, and his salary is small. The smallness of the salary was refen-ed to also by 
one employer, as preventing the employment of a very high grade of men. This 
employer contrasted the local union officers to their disadvantage with the officers 
of the national organizations. Several employers expressed a preference for deal¬ 
ing with the highest union officer who is accessible in any given case. On the part 
of the unions it was asserted that if the employers find the higher officers, or par¬ 
ticularly the national officers, easier to deal with, it is because they are less 
directly under the control of tlie rank and file.’ 

It was generally admitted by employers that the existence of business agents is 
necessaiy. Their duties are to recruit the membership of the unions, to see that 
the members are employed, to look after the financial affairs and general interests 
of the union, to represent the members in dealings with employers. It was admitted 
by several employers, as well us asserted by representatives of the unions, that 
the individual workmen can not go freely with complaints to their employers, for 
fear of being regarded as agitators. It is necessary that the workmen lie repre¬ 
sented by an official who need not fear the direct consequomies of the employer's 
dislike." One or two witnesses, however, denied that business agents served any 
useful purpose. 

The testimony offers some apparent contradictions with respect to the power 
of the business agents or walking delegates to declare strikes. Employers gen¬ 
erally maintained that the business agents have had this power, and often com¬ 
plained of the use they made of it. The power was specifically given by the con¬ 
stitutions and rules of several unions. In some unions it was apparently denied. 
Even in such cases it seems to be true that the business agent habitually notified 
the men on any piece of work where he desired a stidke to take place, and the men 
thereupon habitually ceased. Several employers express the lielief that the busi¬ 
ness agent often ordered strikes which were not approved by the majority of the 
strikers." All the representatives of the unions asserted that the desire and the 
interest of the business agents are to avoid strikes. Frequent strikes disgust 
the members of the union and may even destroy it, and an agent who is thought 
to be fond of them will soon lose his position." 

Alleged eorruptitm .—Many employers stated that they have been informed of the 
settlement of strikes by the jiayment of money to business agents or union offi¬ 
cers. Two or three sjiecific instances were referred to in which the witnesses 
believed this to have happened. The witnesses did not, however, have direct 
knowledge of the facte in any of these cases. One witness testified that he put 
,|S0 into the hands of a friend upon request, asking no questions, and was after¬ 
wards told that it had been used, with other contributions, to settle an existing 
strike. One union representative stated that he has known of one or two cases in 
which a business agent has been caught receiving money for such purposes, and 
has very soon ceased to be business agent. The union men strenuously denied the 
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existence of any such practice, except in isolated cases, and Professor Taylor 
denies that either the rank and file of nnionists, or, in general, their officers, can 
be bought. One or two of the employers who expressed a general belief in the 
existence of the practice were careful to say that they did not believe that it would 
be possible in the case of the unions which they themselves deal with.' 

One case of alleged defalcation by the treasurer of a union, joined with the 
shielding of him by other officers and prominent ihembers, was stated in an affi¬ 
davit by its alleged discoverer, who is not now in good standing in the union. It 
was denied by the president of the union.' 

ALLEGED POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF TRADE UNIONS. 

As showing the undue influence which they claimed labor organizations have 
ac(iuired in the politics of Chicago, several witnesses testified that a large number 
of prominent labor men, from 1!) to 21) at any rate, held important positions in the 
city government. The president of the building trades council, Mr. Carroll, 
was, at the beginning of the lockout, also president of the civil-service commission, 
though, under the influence of the banks, apparently, he was afterward removed. 

It was claimed that there have been unfair disciiminations in favor of union men 
in the civil-service examinations and in public employment generally. Several 
boards and offices in Chicago have made it a practice to employ only union men 
for city work. I_t was maintained also that leaders in labor organizations were 
regularly disposed to enter i)olitio8, taking advantage of their influence with 
laboring men, and that in fact labor unions were altogether too much in politics.* 

To this it was replied by Tcprosentatives of the unions that the fact of union 
inuml>ership should constitute no disgualification for public office, and that the 
actual number of union men holding city positions was comparatively small. The 
alleged instances of discrimination in public employment in favor of union men 
were explained as being due simply to the superiority of the union men for the 
work. It was claimed that the constitutions and policy of trade unions generally 
forbid direct participation as organizations in political life. On the other hand, 
exclusive employment of union men for skilled labor on city work was apparently 
approved by some of the union men.' 

THE COURTS AND LABOR. 

Employers also complained of a prejudice on the part of the Chicago courts in 
favor of workingmen. It was declared that the same political influences which 
iiffiKited the action of the i)olioe interfered with the administration of justice in 
matters involving labor disputes. If strikers were aiTested for acts of violence 
they were discharged or let off easily, while connter charges were frequemtly 
trumped up against the accusers and costs were often levied upon them. One 
contractor described the outcome of a number of specific prosecutions on charges 
of assault. In these instances, although the witness states that the charges were 
abundantly proved, very low fines were inflicted or the defendant discharged on 
tfchnical grounds. Complaints are especially brought against the justices of the 
peace; but it is claimed also that the higher criminal court of Chicago has been * 
inclined to discriminate in favor of workingmen. Two prominent lawyers and 
one or two employers thought that the only way to secure fair decisions by State 
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conrtg woold be to make the judges appointive instead of elective, and to give 
them a very long tenure of office, preferably for life. The Federal courts were 
held up as being illustrations of the superiority of this system, and it was claimed 
that their decisions are fair, not only to capitalists, but equally so to laborers. 
Where judges are dependent upon the popular vote for their positions they can not 
be so free from prejudice as where their tenure is secure.' 

Several representatives of labor, however, including a lawyer who had been 
active in litigation concerning labor, claimed that the State and municipal courts 
were much fairer than the Federal courts; that it was right that judges should bo 
really representatives of the people, and not, as it was said the Federal judges 
often are, representatives of great corporations. The Federal courts have always 
been the defenders of property and employers, often against the interests and the 
rights of the working classes. Reference was made especially to the alleged injus¬ 
tice of the use of the injunction in labor difficulties by Federal judges. For these 
reasons the system of appointing judges for life was strongly deprecated by these 
witnesses.’ In this connection one witness vigorously urged that the right to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes should be restricted, or at auy rate that the trial for 
contempt of court in cases involving a criminal offense should be conducted by 
jury.’ This position was opposed by one or two witnesses on the other side.* 

ARBITRATION. 

There was a large amount of discussion on the general subject of arbitration, in 
connection with statements concerning the attempts at arbitration in the build¬ 
ing-trades lookout and the machinists’ strike. In the case of the building-trades 
lookout, as we have seen, the chief difficulty in the way of arbitration appears to 
have arisen from the relation between the building trades council and the separate 
organizations composing it. Employers apparently would have been willing to 
negotiate or arbitrate with the various local organizations of the separate trades, 
^though one or two expressed a preference for arbitration between national 
organizations.' 

In the case of the machinists’ strike the employers ospeciaBy insisted that they 
could arbitrate only with national organizations of workingmen, inasmuch as 
local organizations are not familiar with the conditions of the trade elsewhere, 
and inasmuch as competition makes it necessary that practicaBy the same condi¬ 
tions of labor shall prevaB in all the different sections. Several witnesses urged 
that it is desirable that in practicaBy. all trades national organizations of the 
employers should be formed and should stand over against strong national 
organizations of the employees, with provisions for settling disputes by joint 
committees representing the two organizations. They pointed especially to the 
sucoess of the National Stove Founders’ Association and the National Foundry- 
men’s Association in avoiding strikes by means of such agreements with the 
employees. The system of arbitration later established between the National 
Metal ’Trades’ Association and the International Association of Machinists, fol¬ 
lowing the lines of the organizations just named, provided t^t in case disputes 
could not be settled by conference they should be adjusted by a joint committee 
composed of the presidents of the respective national associations and two mem¬ 
bers appointed by them.' 
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Severn witnenses pointed ont that many agreemetrta heretofore njtfdQ betweBil/' 
the organizatione of varione building trades and the contractors provide^ t<a thd 
settlement of all questions not covered by the agreement by arbitration.' 
snooess of this system in the case of the bricklayers of Boston was especiaDjr 
referred to. The bricklayers in Chicago also have carried on arbitration very 
snccessfuUy.' 

The ultimatum of the building contractors’ ccmncil, issued April 80,1900, pro¬ 
vided for a system of agreements between individual labor organizations and 
organizatione of employers, with arbitration committees for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes. This system was adopted in practically all of the agreements entered into 
after the lockout. That in the carpenters’ agreement is more fully described 
elsewhere. (See p. xi.) 

Certain witnesses also believed that arbitration by State or national boards 
would be very desirable. There seemed to be a general disposition among both 
employers and 'employees to oppose strikes and to favor peaceable means of set¬ 
tlement. A few witnesses favored compulsory arbitration. One or two, how¬ 
ever, feared that political influences might prevent fairness on the part of official 
arbitrators.* 

Several employers declared also that arbitration has its limits. Certain demands 
of labor organizations are so extreme that the only thing to do is to fight them. 
This is particularly the case, some of them asserted, as to the demand for exclu¬ 
sive employment of union members.’ 

It was also suggested by a representative of organized labor that an offer to arbi¬ 
trate is often considered a sign of weakness on the part of the strikers, although 
this was denied by some employers.’ 

JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ LOCKOUT. 

Some testimony was also taken by the subcommission concerning the strike or 
hxjkout of the journeymen tailors in Chicago during the spring of 1900, and con¬ 
cerning the conditions in the tailoring and garment-making trades. The num¬ 
ber of witnesses heard, however, was small, and no conclusive judgments can be 
based on their testimony. 

Two or three witnesses, representing the journeymen tailors’ union, asserted that 
the demand which caused the cessation of work was that the employers should 
establish shops in connection vrith their own stores or places of business, in which 
the tailors could do the piecework which is now done outside. They asserted 
that the demand for .such shops was presented fully two years before, and thatat the 
loginning of the year 1900 the employers were notified that unless the shops were 
granted by April 1 there would be a general strike of the tailors. The employers 
anticipated any such action by locking out their men. About 800 tailors were dis¬ 
charged. A few of the employers have granted the demand for free shops; some 
of them had done so before 1900. 

These witnesses declared that up to a very recent time practically all of the tail¬ 
oring work of the city of Chicago, including that made by the best custom tailors, 
was done either in the homes of the tailors or in small shops, where each worker 
rented apace for himself and where there was practically no cooperation between 
the different tailors. It was claimed that the system of home work tends to reduce 
wages, especially where the wife and children are called in to help in the work, 
and that it is injurious to the comfort and health of the home, while it also 
involves a danger that contagious diseases may be carried by the clothing to the 
purchaser. The conditions in the shops referred to were declared to be eioeed- 
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ingly unsanitary, while the tailors, on aooount of their low wages and also on 
account of the amount of time wasted in getting the goods from the employers, 
were forced to work excessively long hom's, often far into the night, and quite 
commonly on Sundays. The impossibility of cooperation between the differept 
workers under this system is also detrimental. 

It was declared further that to furnish free shops would involve very little outlay 
on the part of the employers anil would result in various conveniences and econ¬ 
omies to them. Those employers who have established shops are entirely satisfiod 
with the system, and the condition of their tailors is much better.' 

Miss Addams and Mrs. Henrotin also upheld the position of tho journeymen 
tailors regarding the furnishing of shops.* Practically no te.stimony on behalf 
of the employers has been taken, but Miss Cope, deputy State factory inspector, 
in her testimony as to the general condition of clothing and garment workers in 
Chicago, suggested that the, centralization of tailoring work in largo shops would 
be injurious to the small merchant tailors and to those workers who are compelled 
by circumstances to work at home." 

CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO CLOTHING TRADES. 

Several witnesses on the subject of tho journeymen tailors’ strike declared that 
the conditions in the various clothing trades in Chicago wer(! extremely unsatis¬ 
factory, that tho wages wore low, that the work was done largely in homes or in 
unsanitary “ sweat shops,” that large numbers of women and children were 
employed under exceedingly bad conditions, and that tho fac,tory-inspuction system 
of tho State had proved ineffectivci in remedying the abuses, although it has 
somewhat reduced the evils of child labor. Various sjiecific statements were made 
to show the low wages and other unfortunate conditions, It was suggested that 
tho primary employer rather than the subcontractor (“ sweater”) or tho worktT 
himself should be held responsible for violations of tho sweat-shop and factory- 
inspection laws. Labeling of tenement-made goods was also advocated.* 

Miss Cope,* on the other hand, thought that the wages in the garment trades 
were on the whole reasonable, that the methods of business had kept pace with 
modem improvements, and that tho usual conditions of work were not especially 
severe or unsanitary. 

One or two witne.s6ee spoke of the condition of cliild labor in Chicago. It was 
stated that there is little demand for the work of children under 15, because there 
are no textile factories in the city. It was also stated that the condition of children 
and of young people employed in the city has been bettered by the State factory 
law. One witness held that the child workers are not inferior to other children 
in intelligence or physical development.* 

SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS IN CHICAGO. 

Professor Taylor, president of the Chicago Commons, a social settlement, 
described the work of that institution in considerable detail.^ He alluded espe¬ 
cially to the public meetings for the free discussion of mooted questions which 
have been held, and which have been attended by people of the widest extremes 
of opinion. He believes that such free discussion serves as a valuable safety valve 
to the feelings of extremists. A fuller summary of the testimony of Professor 
Taylor on these points is contained in the digest. (P. cxui.) 
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I. THE BUILDING TRADES DEADLOCK, 1900. 


Note.—I t will b©pemeinlx«’ed that montnf thin testimony was taken in March, IttMJ, dnrinjf 
:.he jjoudenoy of the dispute, and the digest presents the statoments as in the present tcmse. 

A. Immediate caueee. {See, also, as to the character of the bnildinjf trades coun- 
3il, p. XLVil; as to the practicesof the uniona against which complaint was made, 
flee p. Lxvm.) 

/. Demanii for dedruetion of building trades council. —Mr. Falkbnau. a repre¬ 
sentative of the building contactors' council, says that the cauae of the existing 
strike is the insistence of the contractors’ council on the diasolution of the build¬ 
ing trades council. The contractors are not at present willing to dispense with 
their own council. Their council has much larger aims than may appear on the 
■iurface, and is on a higher plane than the building trades council. It will never 
take any action which will he in the least harmful to the interests of either the 
affliated boffles or any of the individuals that compose it. The building trades 
jounoil is bound together by the sympathetic strike; and that is the thing which 
the contractors are determined to eliminate, The witness has no objection to the 
recognition of labor unions, though not in such a sense that nonunion men should 
be excluded from employment. '(;i24-320.) 

Mr. Welijs, a general contractor, thinks that the abolition of the building 
tradiis council is necessary to remedy the present labor diffloulties. If that were 
effected, permanent arrangements could be made with the several unions, as 
formerly, and business would go on smoothly. (381.) 

Mr. WOOPBUHY, president of the carpenters' distriet couneil, admits that the 
building trades council and some of the affiliated bodies may be somewhat to 
blame for the existing strike, but he believes tliat the contractors and the irablic 
press are much more responsible. The demand that the building trades council 
be dissolved is an unreasonable demand. Tne workmen do not demand the disso¬ 
lution of the contractors’ council, and Mr. Woodbury believes that it should be 
maintained. (4B3.) 

Mr. PouoHOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers' union, declares that 
it Would be impossible to destroy the building trades council. If it were 
destroyed there would very soon be another just as strong. (436.) 

Mr. MoGakry, a manufacturer of boilers, declares that the members of the 
unions engaged in the building trades strike are intelligent and honest men. 
They only demand what they consider right. The witness thinks if the employ¬ 
ers would meet them in a fair spirit the difficulty would soon be settled. But the 
contractors are trying to rule or ruin. The combination between the employers 
in the building trades has compelled all the unions of workmen to combine; even 
thus they are likely to be weaker than the employers, who have a great deal more 
money. (311.) 

Mr. Lono, business agent uf the gas fitters’association, asserts that two or three 
contractors have told turn that the contractors mean to break up all the unions 
and starve the people into submission. (203.) 

'Testifying in February. 1901, Prof. Graham Taylor declared that the funda¬ 
mental question in dispute in the building trades strike was the right to maintain 
till- building trades council. Objection was also made by the contractors to the 
restriction of the use of machinery and the limitation of a day’s work, and there 
was some merit in these criticisms; the unions had gone too far. Moreover, hold¬ 
ing political office by labor leaders was condemned by the employers and by the 
general public. But the “nub ” of the whole controversy from beginning to end 
was the right of the employees to maintain some central body. 

The builaing contractors council insisted upon the dissolution of the building 
trades council but never was willing to consent to disbanding its own organiza¬ 
tion, although the employers had repeatedly said that the existence of their coun¬ 
cil was due to the existence of the other. While the employers stoutly denied 
that there was any valid reason for the existence of such a central organization, 
it is well known that strong central labor organizations exist in nearly all cities; 
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and though the building trades council was perhaps unique in some of its rules, 
and in its stren^h, most of its characteristics could be paralleled from organiza¬ 
tions in other cities. 

Pi'ofessor Taylor believes that if the contractors had been willing from the 
beginning to permit the organization of a new central body with restncted pow¬ 
ers and niodifieil methods, as was finally done, the a^eat prolongation of the dis¬ 
pute might have been prevented. It was not fair, in his opinion, for the contractors 
to insist on the cessation of the sympathetic strike while they were organizing a 
synijiathetic lockout: nor to charge the unions with violating agreements when 
some of the contractors’ organizations had broken the agreement as to the Satur¬ 
day half-holiday; nor to complain of the limitation of the day’s work without 
recognizing the complaint of the men against the ‘ ‘ rusher ” being selected to set 
the pace for the day’s work; or to object to restriction of liberty while they were 
themselves curtailing the rights of the small contractors, if they refused to join 
the association, by cutting off their supply of material and labor. (535,541,042.) 

Professor Taylor says that there are various peculiar conditions in the indus- 
ti'ial life of Chicago which have tended to produce friction, and which exercised 
an influence in causing and prolonging the building trades strike. The cosmo¬ 
politan character of the papulation, and the fact that many of the working i)eoplo 
are only transcient residents, tend to favor radicaUsm and excitability. On the 
other hand, the employing classes of the city have too little sympathy with labor 
and too little information concerning the history and puri)ose8 of labor organiza¬ 
tions. The slightest reflection will show the economic necessity of the organization 
of labor, if organization of capital is admitted to be necessary. The employers 
have also underestimated the uprightness of the laboring classes and especially 
of the labor leaders. During the building trades strike a prominent hmsiness man 
in Chicago suggested to Professor Taylor that the only way to settle the strike 
was to provide for the leaders wbo would lose their salaried positions in the labor 
unions by such a settlement, and he offered to put into Professor Taylor’s hands 
$10,000 for that puriiose. The witness declared to him that trade unionism in 
Chicago could not be purchased for $10,000 or any other sum, and tliat such an 
estimate of the venality of the rank and file, or even of the officers of tlic unions, 
WHS unwarranted, and tended to add fuel to the fire of strong feeling. 

Both among employers and employees, moreover, there has been a tendency 
toward bitterness and disregard of the rights on the other side. Both sides have 
been <mick to resort to threats. The sentiment of employers and of employees has 
often been in favor of •• fighting it out;” employers nave declared, •‘We will 
starve them out." The contractors have shown unnecessary rudeness in receiv¬ 
ing delegations from the employees, and unnecessary violence ha.s been shown in 
the language used by the members of the building trades council. (540,541.) 

2. Cliaraclcr of urn all nnifraefom. —Mr. Lono, business agent of the gas fitters’ 
a.ssociation. says that his union seldom has any trouble with the large contractors. 
The trouble arises with the small men, who have gone into business for them¬ 
selves because they are not first-class mechanics, and therefore have trouble in 
getting employment. (203.) 

Mr. Preece, of the bricklayers' union, states that there was a strike of the brick¬ 
layers in 18X7, which lasted some 11 or 12 weeks. It was ended by an agreement 
for penuanent arbitration, which maintained harmony between the bncklayers 
and their employers until 1897. Inthatyeartbe contractors gave 6 months’notice 
of the termination of the agi’eement, according to its terms. At the same time they 
issued an ultimatum that they would not arbitrate unless the union refused to work 
for any but members of the Chicago Builders’ Association. Arbitration committees 
were appointed by both bodies, and at the meeting the employers introduced a 
resolution providing that the bricklayers should not work for outside employers. 
The bricklayers succeeded in getting it modified so far as to permit them to 
work also for members of the union itself who were in business as builders. In 
1888 the contractors complained that the competition of these union builders was 
too keen, and demanded that they be forced into the contractors’ association. The 
bricklayers finally yielded and agreed to work for none but members of the con¬ 
tractors’ association. The small contractors thus forced into the association 
numbered, the witness believes, at least 60 jier cent of the contractore. This ele¬ 
ment, being so numerous, obtained control of the association and put in oflScers of 
its own selection. These officers were men of very different caliber and character 
Ifam the old officers with whom the bricklayers had worked in harmony for many 
ye^. They assumed a very arbitrary position toward the nnion, and even 
pbjected to selecting an umpire for the settlement of disputes. Mr. Preece believes 
Itot tile bad feeling that ^ been growing for 2 years is due to the events Jnsi 
i^ted. The old ountractors who nsed to control the assodation have now^ 
odntivl of it again, but the men who have held the offices and have made the tronUe 
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liave been able to misrepreeent the canses of difficulty in encb a way as to create a 
prejudice against the union in the minds of the present officers. (470,477.) 

3. Paid agitators among employers.—itSi. Gubbins, president of the bricklayers’ 
union, thinks that much of the trouble between the contractors and the workmen 
is due not to the large and I'esponsible contractors, but to small men, and particu¬ 
larly to those small men who receive a per diem payment for sitting on committees. 
One of these men did only one job in 3 years, and that involved only 60,000 bricks. 
Such men can make more by prolonging the trouble and so keeping their places 
tm committees of the employers’ association than they can by contracting. (233, 
329,341.) 

Mr. Lono, president of the board of bn.sincss agents of the building trades 
council, states that the secretary of the committee of the contractors’ council said 
to him, when the discussion preceding the present strike was going on, that the 
contracters were figuring on a lockout, and continued, “I don’t care; I am get¬ 
ting paid for it, you know, and J will .iolly the thing along.” (199.) 

4. Attitude of the press,—’Mr. Gubbins, president of the bricklayers’ union, 
thinks that the Chicago papers have always acted very unfairly toward organised 
labor. Ho doesmot blame the rejiorters so much as the editorial force. He has 
seen statements which were written correctly by the reporters, but which were 
so altered before they appeared as to convey false impressions. The result is Uiat 
the people at large are able to see only one side of the case. The workinmnen 
have no money to buy up papers to advocate their cause. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, if jieople in general are prejudiced against the workmen. (236.) 

5. Unions primarily involred.—Mr. PouoHOT, business agent of the sheet metal 
workers’ union, says that there are no differences to be settled between the sheet 
metal workers and their employers, end that he understands that there are no 
differences exceiii in three trades—the plumbers, the gasfltters, and the lathers— 
in each case on account of the limitation of the day’s work. The sheet metal 
workers’ union has never struck, though it has been looked out more than once. 
(437.) 

fi. Early demsndi, negotiatians and attemnted arbitration.—Mr. F alkehau, a general 
contractor, states that the building trades council was organized in the year 1894. 
Its demands, or those of the affiliated unions which were enforced through it, 
became mure and more unreasonable and arbitrary as time went on. Mr. Falkenau 
specifies tee shutting out of apprentices and the limitation of the day’s work. The 
contractors were obliged to submit to these things, us well as to a great variety 
of impositions and injustices, largely because of the necessity which they were 
goner^ly under of finishing the work they were engaged on within a given time. 
The need of an organization which should enable the contractors to resist tlie 
arbitrary demands of the building trades council led to tee organization of tee 
building contractors’ council in April, 1899. 

On August 30,1899, the building contractors’ council resolved to appoint a com¬ 
mittee of five to submit its grievances to the building trades council, and to inform 
it teat unless the obnoxious rules were modified in some instances, and abolished 
in others, within 1 week, the organizations affiliated with tee building contract¬ 
ors’ council would be compelled to adopt measures for their own protection. No 
answer was received for more than a week. A conference was finally arranged, 
but the committee of the trades council failed to appear at the appointed time. 
A meeting was afterwards held, but no results were obtained. On November 17, 
1896, the building contractors’ council adopted a resolution of which the follow¬ 
ing is the important part: 

“Resolved. That on and after January, 1900, the trades represented in the build¬ 
ing contractors’ council shall not recognize— 

‘‘ First. Any limitation as to the amount of work a man may perform during his 
working day. 

“ Second. Any restriction of the use of machinery. 

'■ Third. The right of any person to interfere with the workmen during work¬ 
ing hours. 

“ Fourth. The sympathetic strike. 

“Fifth. Bestrictiou of the use of any manufactured material except prison 
made. 

“Sixth. Tlie right of the unions to prohibit the employment of apprentices. 

“And be it further resolved, That a copy of these regulations be sent to the 
building trades council and its affiliated unions, as outlining the position of the 
building contractors’ council with respect to tee existing conditions in the build¬ 
ing trade at the present time, that are detrimental to tee welfare of all parties 
concerned, with the assurance that there is no disposition on the part of tee build¬ 
ing contrairtors’ council to question tee present rate of wages, hours, or the prin¬ 
ciples of legitimate unionism.” 
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A copy of this resolution was sent by special messenger to the building trades 
council, and was referred by it to a committee, but no further action whatever 
seems to have been taken upon it. The resolution of the contractors was made 
public, and the resulting understanding and discussion of the methods of the 
building tr.ades council brought upon it such an avalanche of public criticism 
that it thought it necessary to take steps to put itself in a better position in the 
public eye. It did not wish to recognize the contractors’council, and tried to get 
a committee appointeii of outside contractors. This movement, if successful, 
besides avoiding the acknowledgment of a backdown, would have given an opiior- 
tunity of creating a division among the contractors themselves by putting those 
outside the contractors’ association in a position of antagonism to those within. 
Ultimately, upon the initiative of Mr. Madden, a committee of the trades council 
met a committee of the contractors' council and recognized it as such. The con¬ 
tractors submitted as sub.iects for arbitration the rules set forth in the resolution 
of November 17. The meetings of the joint committee proceeded harmoniously, 
and after they had boon held almost daily for 10 days an agreement was reatdied. 

The chief <losire of the contractors had been to do away with the syiujiathetic 
strike. Tlu'y believed that strikes <!onld be avoided in nine-tenths of the (lases if 
all differences were submitted to arbitration. The agreement of the joint com¬ 
mittee provided for a iioaf d of arbitration, consisting of 5 members from the trades 
council and li raenibers from the contractors’ council, who were hr have power to 
impose fines or pnnisbinents upon the members of both councils with such force 
that meinhers under penalty should bo debarred from all the privileges of tlmir 
a.Hsnciations or unions until the penalties were satisfied. Every dispute, which 
the parties immediately in interest should not be able to settle, waste he refen'ed 
to a standing arbitration committee of ,7 members from the employers and 5 from 
the employees, representing the trade interested. If the trade directly interested 
should lie unable to settle any ease, the dift'eronce should be adjusted by the final 
board of arbitration of the two councils. No strike or lockout was to bo authorized 
or called by reason of any dispute between the organizations represented in either 
council. Work was to continue uninterrupted during the arbitration. Other 
provisions of the agreement were that there should be no limitation of the amount 
of work which a man might do during the normal worWng day, that at least one 
apprentice should he allowed at each established shop in each trade, whose term 
of apprenticeship should expire before he should reach 82 years of age, and that 
no rules other than those embodied in these agreements should bo promulgated, 
recijgnized, or enforcied by either council unless authorized by tho final hoard of 
arbitration. The contractors wore to employ no workmen except those carrying 
cards of an organization affiliated with the building trades council. 

The committee finished its work on December 28, and agreed to meet the next 
morning to attach their names to the final report. On December 29 the report 
was signed by the rmresentativos of the conti’actors and by 4 representatives of 
the trade.s council. Three members of the trades council committee did not appear. 
The reixjrt was submitted to a meeting of the contrsictors' council on the same 
ilay and immediately ratified. The representatives of the trades council had given 
assurance that their body would ratify the agreement that evening, and had 
agreed to exchange ratifications the next day. When the committee of the con¬ 
tractors’ council went to make the exchange of ratifications, they found a single 
representative of the trades council, who informed them that the trades council 
had referred the agreement to its constituent unions for a referendum vote, and 
that it would be 3 weeks before answers could be received from all the unions. 

On January 5 the contractors were informed that a sympathetic strike had lieen 
leclared on the Methodist Book Concern building. The conference committee of 
the contr^tors immediately went to the office of the trades council to protest. 
At this time they met Mr. Woodbury, one of the representatives of the trades 
loiincil who had failed to sign the joint report, and asked his reasons for refusing, 
fie said that they were personal and were nobody’s business but his own. On 
mother occasion, however, before the Sunset Club, Mr. Woodbury stated thathe 
(vas absolutely opposed to arbitration agreements, because arbitration took too 
much itme. and in the end the men always got the worst of it. The difficulty on 
:he Methodist Book Concern building was ultimately adjusted. 

On January 17 the contractors’ council wrote to the trades council asking that a 
iefinite answer with regard to the joint aneement be ffiven not later than Janu- 
U'y87. No answer was received within the time speemed. Thecontrtictorscon- 
ilud^ that the trades council was acting in bad faith, and was trying to delay 
;_he matter until the building season should begin and the contractors should all 
3e busy. The contractors, therefore, adopted a circular notice, copies of which 
wtee furnished to every contractor with instructions to see that a copy was placed 
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in the hands ot every joumejTnan and workman in his employ. The circular 
stated the rates of wages which the contractors proposed to pay to each class of 
workmen: 


Bricklayers. . $4.00 

Plnmhers... . 4.00 

Stonecutters.. 4.00 

Ghis fitters. 4.00 

Steam fitters__ 4.00 

Plasterers and engineers. 4.00 

Tile setters.- _ 4.00 

Iron setters and bracket, struc¬ 
tural .-.- - - - 3.00 

Marble setters. 3..'')0 


Carpenters. $3.40 

Sheet-metal workers . 8.40 

Hou.se drainers. 3.28 

Iron workers, ornamental, and 

brackets... 8.20 

Painters . -.. 8.00 

Gravel roofers.. 8.00 

Plasterers’ laborers ... 2.40 

Laborers. 2.00 


The circular continued; 

“The nnion.s affiliated with the building-trades council have absolutely ignored 
the .ioint agreement and failed to ratify the same. We hereby make the follow¬ 
ing rules to bo enforced by the contractors of Chicago on and after February 5, 
1900, and you will govern yourselve.s .accordingly; 

“ Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

“ Time and ono-half will be allowed for all overtime. 

“ Double time for Sundays and holidays, 

“No limitation as to the amount of work a man shall perform in a day. 

“ No restriction as to union or nonunion made material. 

“No restriction as to the use of machinery. 

“ The foremau..shall bo the agent of the contractor. 

“ The right to employ and discharge whoever he may choose is reserved to the 
eiimloyer,’’ 

'The circular further stated that men who should work for the contractors 
on and after February r> would have to work according to the rules adopted by 
the contractors’ council, Upon the distribution of this circular the officers of 
the trades council declared to Uieir men that it constituted a lookout on the part 
of the general contractors. 

Mayor Harrison afterwards undertook to bring about a settlement of the diffi¬ 
culty by asking nine meml)ers of the contractors’ council to meet nine members 
of the trades council in his office. The contractors, considering the result of two 
attempts to agree with the building-trades council, believed that that body was 
“ so unreliable, lawless, and corrupt that no possible good could come from any 
conference nr attempt at arbitration witli them.” They announced that they 
would not deal with the building-trades council as such. They referred the 
affiliated unions of the building-trades council to their respective bodies of 
employers—bricklayers to deal with master masons, carpenters with the master 
carpenters’organization, etc. (312-321.) 

Mr. WooDBUKY states that Mr. Falkeuau’s account of his attitude toward arbi¬ 
tration agreements, as expressed in a speech before the Sunset Club, is not true. 
In refutation of it, be submits a stenographic report of the speech referred to. 
He also states that Mr. Falkenau is not accurate in quoting the answer he made 
when he was asked why he did not sign the joint agreement ofDecember, 1899. His 
answer was that he was not making explanations now. He says, in explanation 
of^ his refusal to sim. that he was not able to attend the ffist meetings of the 
joint committee and did noi approve of what had been done when he returned 
from a necessary absence. Moreover, it was the feeling of the carpenters that 
their employers had no right to take a position which violated their existing 
agreement. That agreement was valid until April 1, and until that time no ques¬ 
tion of a change could properly arise. The experience of the carpenters in per¬ 
mitting a^eements to be disturbed had not been gratifying. At flie close of the 
World’s Fair time they had an agreement, running nearly 2 years ahead, for 
wages of 40 cents an hour. The contractors requested a reduction, and the car¬ 
penters consented to arbitrate the question. ’The result was that they had to 
submit to a reduction to 85 cents an hour. (459,480,464.) 

Mr. Beennock, treasurer of the building-trades council, declares that the ulti¬ 
matum presented by the contractors’ council to the builffing-trades council was 
an insult. No conference was asked, but it was demanded that sympathetic 
strikes should be abolished. The contractors’ council disregarded Mr. Madden’s 
first invitation to a conference, and when later a similar committee did meet in 
conference it was found that on practically every proposition all the representa¬ 
tives of the contractors voted solidly on the one side and all the representatives 
of the employees solidly on the other. (488.) 
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Hr. Madden refers to the effort which he made to secnre a reasonable settle¬ 
ment of the difaoulties between the contractors and the workmen, and to the 
fact that the bnilding-trades conncil never acted upon the agreement which had 
been unanimously settled by the joint committee. Every union which acted on 
it acted favorably, and the witness does not understand why the trades council 
did not ratify it. Mr. Madden also refers to the effort of the mayor to secure a 
settlement, which was defeated by the attitude of the contractors. They seem 
to have felt that they were not justified in any further negotiations with the men, 
in view of the failure of the men to ratify the agreement already reached. 

(XO0, in.) 

Mr. Guhbins, president of the bricklayers' union, states that the building-trades 
council ignored a communication from the contractors' council hwking to an 
agreement between the two bodies. Mr. B. M. Madden, a prominent material 
dealer, offered his services as mediator, and asked Mr. Gubbins if he would be 
willing to meet a committee of contrac.tors to arrange a settlement of difficulties. 
Mr. Gubbins, after consulting with other labor leaders, agi-eed to the proposition, 
with a proviso that men be selected on the contractors' side who were not known 
as opponents of organized labor. Tliis condition does not .seim to Mr. Gubbins 
to have been fulfilled. The committee met, however, and after long deliberation 
arranged a basis of agreement which was submitted to the building contractors’ 
conncil and to the bnilding-ti'ades council. The contractors' council promptly 
ratified it. The trades council had to submit it to a referendum vote. Mr. Gub¬ 
bins is confident that it would have been ratified by the unions if the contractors 
had allowed them time to act upon it. Those unions which voted at all voted in 
favor of it, and those which failed to act within the period fixed, would have been 
counted in the affirmative. Before the time expired which the unions had asked 
for the contractors presented their ultimatum, m the shape of niles, which they 
had formulated contrary to all existing agreements with the unions. These 
rules would have lost to the workingmen their Saturday half-holiday, and would 
have made them work with anybody the employers saw fit to hire. They involved 
tte looking out, from the foUorong Monday, of all men who would not submit. 
This put an end to all negotiations. The mayor of Chicago afterwards proposed 
to the workingmen to appoint a committee to meet a like committee of the con¬ 
tractors. The workingmen consented, but when the mayor extended his invita¬ 
tion to the contractors they refused in a letter through the press. (!W6, Sai, 2M, 
337, 339, 340.) 

Mr. Millek, a manufacturer of sheet-metal work, says that the most notice¬ 
able feature of the Madden arbitration was the lack of interest on the part of the 
laboring men. The award was simed by two or three or four of their members. 
The contractors’ association now teels that it has wasted 2 or 3 weeks of time, 
and that it is not now worth while to attempt to arbitrate again, although the 
principal reason for refusing to negotiate further is that the contractors are not 
willing to arbitrate the question whether they shall be restricted as to the men 
they can employ. (354.) 

Mr. Offield, a patent lawyer, says that so long as the trade unions insist on 
their extreme demands there seems to be no chance of any agreement between the 
opposing parties in the present difficulties. Many manufacturers feel that the 
fight must he fought to a finish. Nevertheless, it would seem that there should 
be some further steps towpd arbitration. The witness understands that there 
have been various negotiations and meetings of the parties in the various strikes, 
but that some difficulties have always ari.sen wMch have destroyed the spirit 
which would make a settlement possible. The manufacturers, so far as the wit- . 
ness knows, are disposed to bo conciliatory , but there is a certain line, to go beyond 
which would mean the destruction of their rights. It would seem, however, that 
there must be some men or some organization which could be trusted to mediate 
between the contending parties. It is certainly desirable that the representatives 
of the manufacturers and of the workingmen should get together and try to 
harmonize their difficulties. (84, 85.) 

C. Attitude of the workingmen and the employers toward arbitratioa, (See also above 
as to negotiations, p. xxxvn.) 

ISfc. CABEOI.L,. president of the building trades council, states that the building 
traded have had the most perfect system of arbitration in existence. That syetem 
oppslsts in the efforts of the business agents, and afterwards of the board of busi- 
bMs Agents, to obtain a person^ agreement with the oontractors, the aichiteots, 
md^the owners, whenever a diffiemty arises on any building. The metnbars of 
the several unions are willing to submit their differences with their several 
^^oyers, so far as such differences exist, to arbitration. This arbitration by 
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trades seimiately is the only sort of arbltraticm thatis practicable. The pltimbers 
are not willing to let thedr differences be adjnsted by plasterers, nor the plasterers 
to let their differences be adjusted by plumbers. Nearly all of the delegates to 
the building trades council were in favor of the plan submitted by Mr: Madden, 
which provided for a general arbitration committee of five appointed by the 
building trades council and five appointed by the contractors’ council. This plan 
was disapproved by the rank and file of the individual unions. Mr. Carroll does 
not think that there was one ti'ade that wished to depart from the old plan of 
settlement between the employers and the employees of the individual triidos. 
The trouble now is that the contractors refuse to arbitrate anything until the 
building trades council is destroyed. If the contractors would consent, each 
individual trade in which differences exist (smld proceed at once to arbitrate by 
itself, as the plumbers have vainly tried to induce the master plumbers to do. It 
is true that building could hardly progress in a satisfactory way while differences 
exist between masters and men in any one particular traile, because the building 
could not bo finished without the introduction of nonnnion men, and that would 
involve a strike on the part of any union men employed on the building in ques¬ 
tion or employed by the same firm in other places. Such an agreement could not 
fail to he reached on the part of eveiy trade, however, it ma,ster8 and men apjiointed 
each a man and these two men chose an umpire, whose vote should be final in all 
matters of dispute. The witness believes tliat all the trades would be willing that 
an arbitration committee lie apjiointed, consisting of one man from each organiza¬ 
tion affiliated with the building trades council and one from each organization affili¬ 
ated with the contraotors' council. As there are more organizations in the 
building trades council, this would give more votes to the workmen than to the 
contractors; bnt the witness does not believe that any trade would be willing to 
give up its vote.' However, the workmen are willing to adopt any feasible plan of 
arbitration. The most practical plan is that which has already existed for years, 
of agreements by seimrate trades. (208-374.) 

Mr. N:oholson, a contrsvctor, says that the president i)f the carpenters’ union 
and the head men of the bricklayers' union have told him tluit they would be very 
willing to arbitrate, but that they can not do so independently of the building 
trades council. (92.) 

Mr. Prbeoe, of the bricklayers’ union, believes that there ought to be arrange¬ 
ments for arbitration between the unions and the einjiloyers in each trade, but 
that there ought also to be a higher board, which could be called upon in case 
any trade and its employers could not agree. (477.) 

Mr. PwoE, a general contractor, thinks that arbitration could be effected with 
the Individual unions, but not with the building trades council. (203.) 

_ Mr. Bkennock, treasurer of tbe building trades council, thinks that the coun¬ 
cil can not undertake a joint settlement of a strike for all the trades represented. 
The men from the different trades do not understand the conditions of any par¬ 
ticular trade thoroughly. The proper method of settlement is with the separate 
trades. There is nothing, so far as the witness knows, in the constitution of the 
building trades council to prevent such a settlement. (468.) 

Mr. Stiles, a master painter, thinks that it would be better tor the different 
trades to arbitrate their own difficulties, regardless of any central bodies. It 
would probably be necessary to have some practical cooperation among the dif¬ 
ferent trades in order to reach an effective agreement. (340, 341.) 

Mr. Pkauk M. Ryan says that the agreement between the Bridge and Stme- 
taal Iron Workers’ Union and the contractors provided for arbitration concern¬ 
ing any matter not specifically regulated by the agreement itself. The witness 
thinks that difficulties between employers and employees in the building trades 
sb.ould, so far as possible, be settled by negotiations or arbitration between repre¬ 
sentatives of the individual trade affected. A contractor who is engaged in steel 
construction for buildings, or a workman who is actually performing this class 
of work, knows the conditions much better than any other person. It is not desir¬ 
able that representatives of other trades should be culled in to determine the 
question in dispute unless it is absolutely necessary. If, however, no agreement 
can be reached, appeal to the building trades council is the only resort. The wit¬ 
ness believes that the majority of the trades in the council could compel any one 
trade to arbitrate, or at least to accept the decision of arbitrators as to general 
disputes affecting all of tbe trades. (281-284.) 

Mr. KlJtlN, president of the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of 
America, says that it has been the policy of that organization during the past 7 
years to arbitrate labor dispute^ but he has been unable to bring alwut arbitra¬ 
tion in the present dispute in Cbici^. On his arrival in Chic^o a few days 
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before his testimony, the witness visited the subordinate organization of the 
bricklayers' union and appealed to them to give him a fair chance to seek arbi¬ 
tration of the dispute l)etween the union and the organization of the master 
masons. Mr. Klein at that time liolicved that there must be some misunderstand¬ 
ing as to the attitude of tlie master masons. He found, however, on approaching 
the master masons thai. they refused absolutely to arbitrate. They asked how it 
would be possible for the bricklayers to arbitrate independently of the building 
trades council. The witness exidained to the master masons that it was the 
policy of the bricklayers’ organization to compel its local bodies to seek arbitra- 
tion. and in case of refusal to irithhold financial aid. The witness declares that 
it would have been ]K)8sible for the international organization to liidd the local 
body to conformity to the decision of the arbitrators if arbitration had been 
agi'eed to. It would have been the duty of the parent organization, in case of 
failure to cany out the delusion, to take n]i the fight on behalf of the contractors. 

On the very day when fhe witness appeared before the comniissiou the master 
masons declared "to him, ho states, that they would not arbitrate until the building 
trades council should be broken u]). The witness put the ipiestion whether their 
doctrine was not ” rule or ruin for one side or the other,” and one of the master 
ma-sons present admitted that it was. This refn.sal on the part of tlie master 
masons t<> arbitrate is, Mr. Klein declares, entirely in disregard of the rights of 
the public, who are iiytired by the inability to proceed with any building what¬ 
ever so long as the strike continues. There is no doubt that the lahoring iieople 
have made mistakes, and that in some of tlioir demands they are wrong; but this 
slionld not hinder efforts to bring about a general settlement. 

Mr. Klein thinks, also, that the refusal of tlio master masons to agree to arbi¬ 
tration is likely l.o lusiilt in the extension of tho strike against them to other cities, 
at least so far as master masons who belong to the organization in Chicago are 
carrying on work in otlier cities. It is true tliat in most large cities there are 
arrangements by wliicli disputes Irtweeii tho local employers and employees are 
to be settled by arbitration, but the witness thinks that even the employers them¬ 
selves in these cities would be liberal enou,gh to take up the fight i^;ainst the 
Chicago master masons in view of their absolute refusal to arbitrate, a refusal 
which is entirely unreasonable and which will destroy the building business for 
the entire season. 

Mr. Klein is not (piite certain whether the building trades council (as distin¬ 
guished from the bricklayers’ union) actually desires arbitration of tho present 
disputes, but he is inclined to think tliat it does, (l.I.'i-lSi).) 

Mr. HuBmNS, president of the bricklayers’ union, states that he went with the 
international president of the bricklayors’ union to the office of tho contractors’ 
association, and that he was there told that the policy of the contractors’ associa¬ 
tion was to rule or to ruin, and that the view of the contractors was that “ to the 
victor lielong the spoils.’’ It was not pretended that the contractors had any 
grievance against the bricklayers. In the judgment of Mr. Gubbins the actual 
purpose of the employers is to destroy not only the building trades council, but 
aft6rward.s the several individual unions. (232.) 

Mr. Gindelk refers to the testimony of Mr. Klein and Mr. Gubbins as to the 
alleged statement that tlie jsilioy of tlie oontractors is one of rule or ruin, and as 
to the use of the phrase. “ to the victor belong the spoils.” Mr. Giudele says that 
while lie is the person refen-od to, he in fact said that the policy of the contract¬ 
ors is not one of rule or ruin, and that, while he did use the phrase about the spoils, 
he explained that tlie contractors seek no spoils hut the return of prosperity to 
the building industries of Cliioago, and that if they are victorious they will pay 
the wages already announced and will try to give employment to the union men. 
(864.) 

Mr. GUBBIN.S states that all the workingmen in Chicago are,willing to accept 
arbitration, and always have been. The hricklayerg would not arbitrate with their 
employers except upon the condition that the employers of other trades should 
also arbitrate witli their men. The international union of bricklayers, from 
which the local bricklayers receive assistance during their strike, would have 
required such separate arbitration if the employers had consented to it, and would 
have withdrawn its aid if the local unions had refused to consent. 'The refusal 
of the employers to arhitruteeaved the bricklayers from this dilemma. The wit- 
peas would not favor a general arbitration by all the bodies together, because the 
oonditions of each trade are understood only by men connected with it. He 
woqki favor, however, a board of appeal, to which questions should be referred 
lyhiai the several trades might be unable to settle separately. He would be glad 
to have such a board appointed from among representetive men of Chicago, or to 
have tile President of the United States select men, either from Chicago or from 
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other parts of the co\intry, or to have the places filled by metab^ of the Indus¬ 
trial Commission. (280,822,285,340-246.) 

Mr. Qubbinssays that his association made all possible effort to continue during 
1000 its agreement with the mason contractors^ association. By their standing 
agreement the two bodies should have met during the month of January to renew 
their arrangements for the year. Mr. Gnbbins and his union wi'ote to the con¬ 
tractors’ association andrepeatedly telephoned to them for an appointment, accord¬ 
ing to the understancjing. The conteactors’ association refused to make an 
appointment. (221.) 

Mr. Pbeece, of the bricklayers’ union, also states that the union made several 
attempts to meet the contractors to make an agi-eement for the coining year as 
usual, but the contractors put them off from time to time and refused or neglected 
to appoint the necessary committee. (479.) 

Mr. Nicholson says that the arbitration agreement of the bricklayers was long 
maintained only by a bare majority of the workmen and the employers. (91.) 

Mr. Lilijen says that the hod carriers' union, of wliich he is president, made 
an agreement with tlie master masons' association about June 27,1898, under 
which they worked till the end of 1899, and in whicli,Mr. Lillien states, no change 
was ever made by his organization. About January 17, 1900, the hod carriers’ 
union sent a communication to th« master masons, asking for a joint arbitration 
lioard. No an,swer was ever received, but the members of thehod carriers’union 
were notified individually by their employers that certain rules, which the 
employers had formulated witliout consulting the union, would be in force from 
the 5th of February. (114,115.) 

Mr. PuKECB, of the bricklayers' union, declares that every trade of the building 
trades’ council is willing,he believes, to arbitrate. Arbitration is the only method 
by which the present disputes can evei' be settled. No employer has a right to 
say to his employees that there is nothing to arbitrate. It is the duty of the con¬ 
tractors to send a communication to each union asking for an arbitration com¬ 
mittee, and every union would respond. (477-479.) 

Mr. Cabkoi,l. president of the building trades council, understands that the 
plumbers have written to the contractors' organization, besides informing them 
verbally, that they are willing to arbitrate the differences between the journey¬ 
men and the employers, and he has been infonncd that the employing plumbers 
referred the (^uestion to the building contractors’ council, and that it refused to 
allow the arbitration, (271,) 

Mr, Falkenatj believes that the idea which he attributes to Mr, Woodbury, 
that arbitration is rarely satisfactory and takes too much time, and the men 
always get the worst of it, underlies the objections of several of the unions to the 
SOTeement which was made by the joint committee of the contractors’council and 
the trades council, but which the trades (iouncil failed to ratify. (318, .319, 325.) 

Mr. Madpen, president of the Western Stone Company, does not think that 
any hesitation on the part of either the workmen or the contractors to suggest 
arbitration, on the ground that such a suggestion would be regarded as a confes¬ 
sion of weakness, is well founded. Each side knows the strength and staying 
qualities of the other side so well that no such impression would be given. (111.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, does not think that there is any basis for the 

3 jtion that if either side of the controversy offered to arbitrate the other aide 
consider it a sign of weakness. The greatest difficulty will be in getting 
unbiased arbitrators (98.) 

RighU of the public in the dispute .—Professor Tatloh insists that both employ¬ 
ers and employees in the building trades dispute disregarded the rights of the 
great third party, the public, and the witness justifies his own activity in endeavor¬ 
ing to bring about a settlement especially because of the fact that the Chicago 
Commons, of which he is president, was erecting a $60,000 building at the time, 
and suffered loss by the fact that from February to August it remained without 
a roof and with no work done upon it. In an address before a convention of 
trades unions in May, 1900, Professor Taylor declared that great damage was 
being done to the industrial reputation of Clucago by the advertisement of the 
insecurity of labor and capital there, and that individuals were also suffering a 
great loss by the prolongation of the dispute, so that the public had a just right 
to interfere, a right which, up to that time, had been contemptuously ignored by 
both parties. (583,634.) 

0. Later negofiatioiu and agreemente with varioua labor orguiuations.—1. Contractors’ 
ultimatum 30, 7SWA— Professor Tavlob and Mr. Millbb in their testi¬ 

mony given in February, 1901, referred to an ultimatum issued by the building 
contractors’ council on April 80,1901. This ultimatum was very similar in its 
general principles to that submitted by the contractors in November, 1899. A 
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proposed form of agreement, to be adopted by the varioua separate contractors’ 
associations and the separate labor organizations, was drawn up. This prorided 
that there should be no limitation of the amount of work to be done in a day, of 
the use of machinery and tools, or of the use of any manufactured material except 
prison made; that no TOrson should have the right to interfere with the working¬ 
men during working hours, and that the foreman should be the agent of the 
employer; that apprentices should not be prohibited, and that workingmen 
should work for whomsoever they saw fit and employers employ whomsoever they 
saw fit; that no union man should quit work because of the employment of non¬ 
union men on the same building or on any other building; that there should be no 
interference on the part of any outside person or organization. An arbitration 
system was also provided for, with fines for violation of agreements or of awards 
of arbitrators. The agreement should become operative only when the union 
making it should withdraw' permanently from the building toades council and 
should agrofi “ not to become affiliated with any organization of a like character.” 
(Mir.i.F.R, 517, offl; Taylok, ,')32, 533; text of ultimatum, p_. 663.) 

3. Ji'iu'tlipr fiililc attemplis at cmidUation. —After this time there were various 
attempts at conciliation and arbitration as to the general dispute, which are 
descritied by Professor Tayloe. 

At a meeting of a convention of all the trades unions of the city held on May 
13, 1600, .Professor Taylor made an address criticising the weak points of both 
parties in the dispubi, and especially urging the right of the general public, as the 
great third party, to have its interests considered. As a result a resolution was 
passed directing the chairman of the meeting to appoint one member from each 
of tliree different trade unions not affiliated witli the building trades council to 
act together with tlirec; persons to ho appointed by some commercial or real estate 
body, with Professor Taylor as the seventh member, as a commission of inquiry 
to investigate the facts regarding the dispute and endeavor to bring about a peace¬ 
ful settlement. Professor Taylor wrote to Mr. O’Brien, chairman of the build¬ 
ing contractors’ coum'il, regarding this movement, and inijuired whether the 
council would present facts in connection with such .in investigation, neither side 
to be committed to the acceptance of the findings. The secretary of the con- 
tracitOTs’ council replied, stating that the ultimatum of April 30 contained the 
only conditions upon which a settlement of the difficulties could lie made, and 
declai'ing that the principles of that ultimatum were generally approved by the 
public and needed no explanation or defense, while to comply with the request 
for Investigation would only tend to ixistpone the adjustment. Nevertheless, the 
matter was laid before the Chicago Real Estate Board, which agreed to lend its 
aid and passed resolutions declaring tlmt it believed that all the differences except 
such as involved constitutional rights, were a proper subject for arbitration, 
and that a plan of arbitration could bo easily agreed upon. Repeated efforts sub¬ 
sequently made to .secure the consent of the contractors’ council to join in the 
proposed investigation failed. 

Meanwhile another movement in favor of a conference between representatives 
of the coutractors’ council and the building trades council had been mitiated, and 
the conuuiHee appointed by the convention of trades unions recommended that 
further action he postponed pending the result of that conference. This confer¬ 
ence took place between .Tune 12 and 21, and an elaborate stenographic report of 
it has been published. No agreement, however, was reached. (533-537.) 

8. Ayreenwnt with bricklayers .—The first Important labor organization to 
withdraw from the building trades council and to enter into an ameement essen¬ 
tially similar to that drafted by the building contractors’ council was the brick¬ 
layers’ organization, which signed a contract June 27, 1900. A copy of this. 
contract is submitted in connection with the testimony of Mr. Miller. (335). 

Aside from containing the provisions of the contractors’ ultimatum above 
referred to, the agreement provided that K hours should constitute a days’ work, 
except on Saturday during the summei-j when there should be 4 hours’ work for 
4 hours’ pay. Overtime was to ho paid at one and one-half rates, and double 
rates were to be paid for work on Sundays and holidays. The minimum rate of 
wages was fixed at 50 cents jier hour, wages payable biweekly. Bach employer 
was given the right to have not more than one new apprentice each year, the 
term of apprenticeship to he not less than S years, and detailed rules regardiim 
apjnentieeship were provided. Finally an arbitration board was established 
odasisting of 5 member,elected from each side yearly, all of whtnn must be 
dictiYely engaged in the trade, and none of whom might hold a public office. These 
members were to select an umpire, not affiliated with the building industry, 
nother an employee nor an employer of labor. The board Was riven full power 
to ebforee the agreement and to make working rules, and no si^e or lookont 
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might he begun pOTfling Its decision. The provisions regarding the arbitration 
board were essentially the same as those contained in the draft form of agreement 
submitted by the contractors’ council in April. 

■As an explanation of the early withdi’owal of the bricklayers’ unions from the 
building trades council, Professor Tayi.ob says that this was no great surprist;, 
since the bricklayers had never been very closely identified with the council. For 
some years previous to the strike the relations of the bricklayers and the con¬ 
tractors had been very friendly, and there had been no .strike or hxikout, all dis¬ 
putes being settled by conciliation and arbitration. (53!!.) 

Mr. Milleh says that the bricklayers were influenced in reaching their agree¬ 
ment by the fact that their national organization declared the Chicago strike 
irregular, and refused to furnish funds. (.Ilfl.) 

4. Further agreements and. history after bricklayers' agreeme:iit .— Mr. MtLLEn 
says that a result of the agreements between the bricklayers and their employers 
was the partial resumption of building operations. Employers were willing to 
employ men who had withdrawn from the unions, or members of the unions 
which had ■withdrawn from the building trades council, but it was difficult to 
find out what the real status of individuals was. With the cooperation of 
employers several new unions were formed, composed of men who bad ■with¬ 
drawn from the old unions. The.se were distinct from the industrial unions 
formed earlier, and represented separate trades. There were such new unions of 
stonecutters, carpenters, plumbers, and hoisting engineers. Th(' witness admits 
that such organizations would not be considered regular by members of the 
building trades council or by labor organizations generally. As a further 
apiaranty regarding the position of men employed, affidavits were required from 
the men to the effect that they had withdrawn from the unions, and in the sheet- 
metal trade each man had to sign an individual agreement of employmont. 

From time to time after this, says Mr. Miller, various trade unions withdrew 
from the building trades council, and signed agreements with the contractors' 
council. The agreeiiienis were in general bused closely upon the contractors’ 
ultimatum of April 30, but some of them struck out the clause giving the indi¬ 
vidual union men the right to remain at work regardless of the ivill of the union. 
The unions had especially objected to this provision, which seemed to them to take 
away their power to discipline their members. The conti’sctors" council did not 
desire to destroy the unions. In none of these agi'eements were there any reduc¬ 
tions of the rate of wages prevailing before the strike; employers were perfectly 
willing to p^ the union scale. (.')17) 

Professor ’Tayloe also refers to the tact that during the latter baU of the year 
1900, various other labor organizations, in addition to the bricklayers, withdrew 
from the building trades council and made agreements with the respective 
associations of contractors. An agreement made by the striictual iron workers 
in 1900 contained the same general conditions as were laid down in the ultimatum 
of April 30, but omitted the requirement that the unions should not broome 
affiliated -with another central organization. A provision was inserted that if 
such a new central body was formed it should lie composed solely of the mechanic 
trades actually employed on buildings, and that its constitutions and rules must 
not be in conflict with the terms of the agreement. (.WJ.) 

Mr. Miller states further that the master carpenters made an agi-eement with 
the new union of carpenters to pay them 42i cents per hour and to give them 
preference over union men still affiliated with the building trades’ council. The 
old union in the council then authorized its members to work for .my wages they 
could get, and in many cases they were hired. As a matter of tact, Mr. Miller 
declares, by February, 1901, employers in most building lines in Chicago were 
employing men on satisfactory terms, not asking any questions as to whether 
they were union men or not. (,5I8.) 

6. The oarpmters' agreement, FeJyruary, 1901 .—In February, 1901, at the time 
of Professor Taylor’s testimony, representatives of the employers’ associations of 
carpenters and of the carpenters’ executive council, the central organization of 
the various carpenters’ unions, had reached an agreement, which had been refer¬ 
red to a referendum vote of the unions, and which, subsequent to the testimony, 
was ratified by them. This agreement was submitted in full by Professor Tay¬ 
lor (p, 528) .■ It contained most of the provisions laid down in the contractors’ 
ultimatum of April 80, but with some very important modifications, as pointed 
out by Professor Taylor. 

In &e first place, the agreement contained the same clause regarding the estab¬ 
lishment of a new central body in the building trades as was contained in the 
structural iron workers’ agreement (see above). This is, in the opinion of Pr^ 
feasor Tavlor. a nortial ■victorv for the emulovees. since the contraefors have 
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abandoned their demand that no new central body of the bnilding trades shall be 
formed. The proviso that only trades actually employed on buildinra shall be 
admitted to the new central organization meets the just complaint of the employ¬ 
ers against the power, under the former constitution, of the small unions only 
looser connected with the building trades, such as the mosaic setters, tile layers, 
marble cutters, etc. Contracts for work done by these men are often sublet, and 
the men do not come directly in contact with the chief contractor, a fact which 
greatly complicates questions of agreement. Under the constitution of the former 
council each union had equal voting power, regardless of its membership, and 
these smaller unions had an undue influence. (53S.) 

Professor Taylor asserts that had the building contractors’ council been willing 
many months earlier to withdraw their demand for the absolute destruction of 
any central body in the building trades, as they ultimately did, the prolongation 
of the dispute might have been prevented. He points out that, in a letter writ¬ 
ten by him to a memlier of the contractors’ council on June 4,1900, he suggested 
that if the contractors’ ultimatum of April 00, providing that the unions should 
not “become affiliated with any other organization of a like character” were 
rightly inteiTireted, it would permit the unions to affiliate with some other cen¬ 
tral organization not of a like character. The letter added that the rank and file 
and even some of the leaders of the building trades were at the point, in any case, 
of giving up the sympathetic strike, and that an agreement satisfactory to both 
sides might readily be reached if the contractors would avoid the mistake of 
insisting that the unions should withdraw permanently from a central body, 
of any kind. Limitations of the powers of the reorganized central body could 
easily lie prescribed by the pending conference of the contractors and the building 
trades council. (533, ,'>37.) 

In the second place, the carpenters’ agreement, continues Mr. Taylor, contains 
a modification of the provisions of the contractors’ ultimatum regarding the 
employment of nonunion men. The members of the union shall not work with 
carpenters on the same job unless they are affiliated with the Carpenters’ JEzecu- 
tive Council, but, on the other hand, none shall quit work because of the employ¬ 
ment of a nonunion man in some other line of work or trade on th<‘ building, or 
because of the employment of nonunion men, in their own or in any other trade, 
on any other building or job. 

Other provisions which, in Professor Taylor’s opinion, may be considered as 
advantages gained by the contractors, are the dissolntion of the existing building 
trades council and the elimination of its name; the practical elimination of the 
sympathetic strike; the provision that business agents shall not interfere with 
men working on a job, but that a steward, appointed by the men, shall represent 
them in their dealings with employers; and the prohibition of restrictions on the 
amount of work, the use of machinery, or the employment of apprentices. On 
the other hand, the employees retain the Saturday half holiday throughout the 
year, the hours of labor being 8 per day on other days; they obtain a rate of 434 
cents per hour until April 1,1902, and thereafter 45 cents per hour; they secure 
the prohibition of piecework and subcontracting, and employers agree that if they 
ei^loy nonunion men they will pay them the union rate of wages. (532, 533.) 

The provision regarding arbitration in the carpenters’agi'eement is based on the 
contractors’ ultimatum of April 30, 1900. The parties agree that they will elect 
an arbitration committee each year, and will submit all disputes arising underthe 
agreement to the committee, refraining from strikes or lockouts pending its deci¬ 
sion, and that the decision shall be final and binding. The carpenters and build¬ 
ers’ association is to select 5 members; the master carpenters’ association 8 
members, and the canienters’ executive council, representing all the employees, 8 
members. No person may be a member who is not actively engagM in the 
tr^e, or who holds a public office. The board is to select an urqpire not affiliated 
with the building trades and neither an employee nor an employer. If the board 
can not agree as to any dispute, the umpire shall be requested to sit with it, and, 
after he has hoard the evidence, to cast the deciding vote. There are also provi¬ 
sions regarding the enforcement of the decisions of the board by means of fines. 
Any member of either the employees’ or the employers’ organi*.ation, who shall 
violate any part of the agreement or the decision of the arbitrators, is subject to 
a fine of from $10 to $200. If the fine is not paid by the offender, it shall be paid 
fjom the treasury of the organization to which he belongs, or in lieu thereof the 
ciganization shall suspend him, and shall not reinstate him unless he pays his fine 
or unlgss the joint arbitration board unanimously consents. AH fines are to be 
divld^ equulw between the two parties. 

joint arbitration board also has the. right to summon any member of the 
oraiaikhtiems of employers or employees to appear as a witness, subject to a fine 
<410 tor failure to do so. (529.) 
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6. Effect of the carpenters’ agreement on the building trades’ lockout.—'The car- 
pentera’ agreement of February, 1901, according to Professor Taylor’s testimony 
at that time, very greatly diminished the strength of the building trades’ council 
and made it practically ineffective. The following statement shows the number 
of unions which had, on Februrary 12,1901, withdrawn from the council, with 
their membership at the time of withdrawal, and the number of unions remain¬ 
ing in the council, with their membership at the time; 


UNIONS WITHDEAW.N FROM TUR RUII.DINO TRAKKH’ 
COUNCIL oy CHICAOO. 


Membfi'.H. 


Ciirpentcrs’ Excoutive Couitcil. l.iyiO 

Tile Layers. 100 

Tile Layers’Helpers. HH) 

filute Biirl Tile Rofifers. ItX) 

Hod Carriera. il.fiOO 

BriokluyeiM. 2,226 

Plumbers. 4()0 

Plasterers. SiH) 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workors. 700 

Steam Fitters. 300 

Junior Steam Fitters. 200 

GoaFlttors. 200 

Fleutrlcians (siuipcndcd). 400 


12,046 


UNIONS HKMAININU IN THE BUILDINU TRADES’ 
COUNCIL OF CHICAOO. 


Members. 


Sheet McUvI Workers. 

Bnllur Makers. 

Arohitectural Iron Workers. 

Painters and Dei-orators. 

Elevator Construeturs. 

(Travel Roofers. 

Hoisting Engineera. 

Italian Mofaiie Helfiers. 

Marble Cutters. 

Marble 8etlere’ Helpers. 

Lathers. 

Paper Hangers. 

Stone Cutters. 

Stone Sawyers. 

Stone Derrick Men. 

Stone Carvers. 

Tunnel Miners. 

Steam Pipe unci Boiler Curvers. 

Marble, Enamel, and (jlaas Mosaic Workers. 


soo 

200 

176 


2,960 
176 
150 
166 
100 
100 
100 
800 
160 
700 
156 
100 
too 


800 

100 

100 


0,480 


It will be observed that 12,94.', members, belonging to the largest and most 
influential unions, hud withdrawn up to this time, while only 6,480 members of 
smaller rmions remained afSliated with the council. (581.)' 


II. BtULDINO TRADES OBGANIZATIOSTS. 

A. Building trades oonnoil.—l. Organization ond mcmbers/iij,.—Mr. PoucilOT, busi¬ 
ness agent of the sheet-metal workers’ union, states that the building trades 
oonncil was formed In 1890, when a strike of tlib sheet-metal workers led the 
workingmen to see the advisability of a central organization. He estimates its 
membership at 45,000_ to 60,000. (429,435,487.) 

Mr. Caerot,l, president of tlie building trades council, states that the council 
was formed on January 10,1891. Nine unions joined in forming it. It is now 
composed of thirty-four unions, Mr. Carroll estimates the total membership at 
between 50,000 and 60,000. The council itself is composed of somewhat more Man 
180 delegates, elected by different local unions, in proiwrtioii to their membership. 
No officer of the council except the secretary receives compensation. (266,267, 
274,276.) 

Ihofessor Taylor states that in February, 1901. there remained in the building 
trades council 0,480 members. The members of the unions that bad withdrawn 
from the council, at the date of their respective withdrawals, numbered 12,945, 
The witness does not believe that the statements of members of the conncil in 
1900 that there were from 45,000 to 00,0(X) members in the organization, are cor¬ 
rect, although he presumes that there were at that time many more members 
than arc shown in the figures above given, since a gi'eat many employees had left 
the city and the figures given are those of the latest date. Perhaps 10,000 mem¬ 
bers had left the city. (.531.) 

Mr. Manoan, of the steam fitters' union, states that the building trades council 
of Chicago was in its infancy in 1892. He cites the article of the steam fitters’ 
agreement providing that a sympathetic strike should not be a violation of the 
contract as proof that the master steam fitters knew of the building trades’ council 
in that year. He states that the council enters into no agreement, has no business 
agents in the field, and has no salaried officers except the secretary, janitor, and 
treasurer. The treasurer receives per week. (443,444,446.) 

Mr. Gubbins, president of the bricklayers’ union, states that the building trades 
council is made up of delegates from 34 different trade unions. The bricklayers’ 


' Kewi^per advicea of a later date show that the remaining trades practically all reached agree- 
n^ta with their employers shortly after the carpenters’ agreement, and that a new central council 
of the huildlng trades, on lines laid down in the carpenters’ agreement, wee later organized. 
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union, with about 3,000 men, is entitled to 17 delegates in the council. There is, 
besides, a board of business agents, a separate organization. Each union has as 
many business agents as it can support. The buUding trades’ council habitually 
refers matters of grave importance to a referendum vote of the unions. (341.) 

2. Powers and policji, — Mr. Caeboli., president of the building trades council, 
says that the statements made by the contractors and the papers about the power 
of the council are greatly exageratod. It does not make agreements with employ¬ 
ers and does not dictate what agreements the individual unions may make. It 
simply undertakes to secure the enforcement of such agreements as it 
approves. Each union has perfect autonomy, but if a union makes a rule 
contrary to the rules of the council, the council will not help to enforce it. The 
council has always opposed agreements providing that the members of any union 
shall work exclusively for the members of the employers’ association of that trade. 
It has never approved the limiting of a day's work, and has never placed an 
embargo on material from outside or the city. These things have been done only 
by the individual unions at the request of the contractors themselves. (366,367.) 

Mr. PouchOT, liusinoss agent of the sheet-metal workers’ union, states that he 
has been a delegate to the building trades council almost continuously since it 
was formed in 1830. In all that time the building trades council has never 
ordered a sympathetic strike. The board of business agents is a separate organi¬ 
zation , but not even that board calls a sympathetic strike. When a business 
agent fails to settle a grievance with an employer lie asks the board of businesB 
agents for a coinmittee containing a representative of each trade employed on the 
job. If the committee finds that the complaint is justified, each member notifies 
the men of his own trade that a grievance exists, and the men quit work of their 
own accord, if they deem it advisable. The men of the trades other than that in 
which the grievance arises generally continue to work, unless nonunion men are 
put on the job. (48.5.) 

Mr. WOOPBUE V. president of the carpenters' district council, says that the justest 
criticism against the buildiiig trades council is that it does not assume as much 

E owor over the affiliated bodies as it ought. None of the rules that fault has 
een found with have been indorsed by the Imilding trades’ council. Mr. Wood¬ 
bury does not know of a strike that has ocouired to enforce them outside of the 
trades concerned. (460.) 

Mr. Miulbe, a contractor, in his testimony of February, 1901, criticises the 
constitution and rules of the building trades council. One rule provided that all 
members of the various organizations belonging to the council must hold working 
cards, issued quarterly by the council—one side to represent the pounoil and the 
other the trade organization. A man could not get work unless he had such a 
card. 

Another provision to which Mr. Miller ob,iects was that regarding the power of 
the board of business agents. The constitution provided that when trouble 
should occur on any building the business agent of the individual union should 
try to settle it with the contractor. Failing in doing so. he should lay the matter 
before the building trades council or before the Ixtard of business agents, and be 
governed by their action, with the power to call a general strike of all trades on 
the building, if approveil in this way. A strike could bo ordered by a vote of a 
majority of the trade unions or bmriness agents, each union having equal weight 
regardless of its membership. Thus the board of business agents, composed of 
paid delegates of each union, had power to cause a strike without any action of 
the individual union at all, and throw all the men in all the trades out of employ¬ 
ment. There was also a building material trades’ council, composed of representa¬ 
tives of unions working in factories on material afterwards put into buildings. 
This organization worked in harmony with the building trades’ council, and they 
strengthened one another. 

Mr. Miller also condemns the rule of the building trades council which provided 
that it should use the united strength oi all trades to compel nonunion men to 
confonn to the laws of the trade to which they should properly belong. 

The witness asserts also that unity of action in the building trades council was 
secui'ed by compulsion of the members. Each union had rules requiring its mem¬ 
bers to stop work when ordered by the council, and prohibiting them from work¬ 
ing with nonunion men. These rules wore enforced by fines and suspensions. 

7 At the time of his testimony, February, 1901, Mr. Miller said that me buildi^ 
telades’ council was no longer able to enforce these rules, although they were sttfi 
'in itkconstitution and by-laws. (516,616.) 

•Ml’. Miller.declares further his belief that labor orgaulzatiofis In the building 
trades are not necessary in order to maintain satisfactory conditions of labor, wa 
faSsapparently does not favor central organizations either among theanployersor 
Ahs'employees. The contractors’ council was' formed, he says, simply to oombat 
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the concerted action of the other rarties. The nles of the contractors’ conncil 
are not so extreme .as those of the ouilding Irades oonncil. It has never expelled 
anyone or fined anyone. The witness favors no organization which will not allow 
all people to conduct husiness and all workmen to labor whether they belong to 
the organization or not. Moreover, employers do not want to make contracts 
with individuals or with labor organizations and then allow some other body out¬ 
side, like the building trades council, the right to annul such contracts. ('521,623.) 

I^ofessor Taylor admits that the building trades council was somewhat of an 
experiment in trades unionism, but he maintains that the workers in the different 
building trades are so closely brought together on the same jobs that they need 
some a^eement in order to protect the interests of the wholebodyof workingmen. 
While there are many disputes which should be settled entirely within the trade, 
where the men have technical knowledge of the conditions, there is truth in the 
contention that as to many other disputes where the interests of several trades 
are involved, the building trades council might have become a clearing house. 
Employers would have found it harder to refer every little difference to each trade, 
often with an appeal to a national organization, than to settle these differences 
with one central body. The buildijig trades council claims that the trouble was, 
not that it had too much authority, but that it had too little. (542,543.) 

B. Baots relating to partionlar nnione.—1. Bricklayers and Masons’ International 
Union.—Mr. Kleln, president of the Bricklayers and Masons'International Union 
of America, says that that organization has been in existence about 35 years, and 
now includes 60,000 or 00,000 members. For the past 7 years it has compelled its 
local organizations to seek arbitration of all disputes. It has agreements with 
the master masons and other employees in a large number of cities, under which 
aUdispiitesaresettled by arbitration. Ifthelocalorganiiationrefusedto arbitrate 
or to abide by the decision of the arbitrators, it would be denied assistance from 
the strike funds. The constitution provides that in case a dispute can not be set¬ 
tled by arbitration the general organization will contribute to the support of the 
local organization, provided the strike is approved by vote of the subordinate 
unions throughout the country. The organization has a strike reserve fund, and 
provides for levying assessments immediately after deciding to enter a strike. 

In Boston, New 'Fork, and perhajis 25 other cities the bricklayers’ organization 
is kept Independent of tho local building trades’ council. In Chicago uie organ¬ 
ization has been forced to unite with the council. The witness thinks that the 
mlos of the international organization of bricklayers are paramount to those of 
the local building trades’ council as regards the actions of the local bricklayers’ 
union. He believes, however, that a central organization of the different trades 
connected with building operations in each city would be an advantageous thing 
if arbitration were recognized as tho proper method of settling disputes, although 
it would be far more difficult to arrange for such settlement than if each trade 
acted separately. (155,157.) 

2. Bricklayers’ union of Chicago.—Mi. Gubbins states that the bricklayers’ 
union ol Chicago, of which he is president, has probably 5,000 names on the books, 
but only about 3,100 m good standing. Tbe members in good standing vary con¬ 
stantly. Some men may not l)e in good standing this quarter and may the next. 
About 97 per cent of the bricklayers of Chicago are in the union. The dues are 
50 cents per month, and the benefits are only for death and accident. When a 
member dies his widow gets 1150. If a man is injured in connection with his 
work he gets $5 a week for 75 weeks. If he is not better at the end of that time 
he gets $25, and that ends his benefits. (228,231.) 

3. Bridge and strmtural-iron workers.—Mi. Frank M. Ryan testifies that the 
bridge and structural-iron workers of Chicago were organized in 18TO and reor¬ 
ganized m 1892, when they joined the building trades’ conncil. The union has 
about 1,000 members in good standing. There is also a national organization, 
but ihe Chicago union does not belong to it. The organization has succeeded in 
raising wages materially, and has been generally beneficial. It works under 
annum agreements with the employers, fixing wa^s and terms of employment, 
with a provision for arbitrating questions not stnctly provided for in the agree¬ 
ments. The members of the organization will not work for contractors who do 
not assist in putting everybody on the same basis so far as wage scales and con¬ 
ditions of labor are concerned. The organization has had little difiionlty with 
any contractor during the past two years. Its members are employed in all parts 
of the country, not only by Chicago firms, but also by other employers. The 
stmctural-iron workers of Chicago are specially skilled and work faster and harder 
than those in any other city. Men have been sent to St. Louis and New York to 
do work at wages considerably higher than those prevailing in those oities. 

7T8a -^rv 
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union, with about 3,000 men, is entitled to 17 delegates in the council. There is, 
besides, a board of business agents, a separate organization. Each union has as 
many business agents as it can support. The buUding trades’ council habitually 
refers matters of grave importance to a referendum vote of the unions. (341.) 

2. Powers and policji, — Mr. Caeboli., president of the building trades council, 
says that the statements made by the contractors and the papers about the power 
of the council are greatly exageratod. It does not make agreements with employ¬ 
ers and does not dictate what agreements the individual unions may make. It 
simply undertakes to secure the enforcement of such agreements as it 
approves. Each union has perfect autonomy, but if a union makes a rule 
contrary to the rules of the council, the council will not help to enforce it. The 
council has always opposed agreements providing that the members of any union 
shall work exclusively for the members of the employers’ association of that trade. 
It has never approved the limiting of a day's work, and has never placed an 
embargo on material from outside or the city. These things have been done only 
by the individual unions at the request of the contractors themselves. (366,367.) 

Mr. PouchOT, liusinoss agent of the sheet-metal workers’ union, states that he 
has been a delegate to the building trades council almost continuously since it 
was formed in 1830. In all that time the building trades council has never 
ordered a sympathetic strike. The board of business agents is a separate organi¬ 
zation , but not even that board calls a sympathetic strike. When a business 
agent fails to settle a grievance with an employer lie asks the board of businesB 
agents for a coinmittee containing a representative of each trade employed on the 
job. If the committee finds that the complaint is justified, each member notifies 
the men of his own trade that a grievance exists, and the men quit work of their 
own accord, if they deem it advisable. The men of the trades other than that in 
which the grievance arises generally continue to work, unless nonunion men are 
put on the job. (48.5.) 

Mr. WOOPBUE V. president of the carpenters' district council, says that the justest 
criticism against the buildiiig trades council is that it does not assume as much 

E owor over the affiliated bodies as it ought. None of the rules that fault has 
een found with have been indorsed by the Imilding trades’ council. Mr. Wood¬ 
bury does not know of a strike that has ocouired to enforce them outside of the 
trades concerned. (460.) 

Mr. Miulbe, a contractor, in his testimony of February, 1901, criticises the 
constitution and rules of the building trades council. One rule provided that all 
members of the various organizations belonging to the council must hold working 
cards, issued quarterly by the council—one side to represent the pounoil and the 
other the trade organization. A man could not get work unless he had such a 
card. 

Another provision to which Mr. Miller ob,iects was that regarding the power of 
the board of business agents. The constitution provided that when trouble 
should occur on any building the business agent of the individual union should 
try to settle it with the contractor. Failing in doing so. he should lay the matter 
before the building trades council or before the Ixtard of business agents, and be 
governed by their action, with the power to call a general strike of all trades on 
the building, if approveil in this way. A strike could bo ordered by a vote of a 
majority of the trade unions or bmriness agents, each union having equal weight 
regardless of its membership. Thus the board of business agents, composed of 
paid delegates of each union, had power to cause a strike without any action of 
the individual union at all, and throw all the men in all the trades out of employ¬ 
ment. There was also a building material trades’ council, composed of representa¬ 
tives of unions working in factories on material afterwards put into buildings. 
This organization worked in harmony with the building trades’ council, and they 
strengthened one another. 

Mr. Miller also condemns the rule of the building trades council which provided 
that it should use the united strength oi all trades to compel nonunion men to 
confonn to the laws of the trade to which they should properly belong. 

The witness asserts also that unity of action in the building trades council was 
secui'ed by compulsion of the members. Each union had rules requiring its mem¬ 
bers to stop work when ordered by the council, and prohibiting them from work¬ 
ing with nonunion men. These rules wore enforced by fines and suspensions. 

7 At the time of his testimony, February, 1901, Mr. Miller said that me buildi^ 
telades’ council was no longer able to enforce these rules, although they were sttfi 
'in itkconstitution and by-laws. (516,616.) 

•Ml’. Miller.declares further his belief that labor orgaulzatiofis In the building 
trades are not necessary in order to maintain satisfactory conditions of labor, wa 
faSsapparently does not favor central organizations either among theanployersor 
Ahs'employees. The contractors’ council was' formed, he says, simply to oombat 
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Illinois. So far-as plastering ojjeratlpns we concerned, Mr. Boyle believes that 
they are going on practically as if. there were no labor difficulties. The work in 
this line is largely, however, upon buildings which were about ready for plaster¬ 
ing when the trouble began. (8,S3,884.) 

Mr.WELlA, general contractor, states that the Industrial Union is duly char¬ 
tered under the laws of the State, and is not affiliated with the building trades 
council or the Federation of Labor. It was formed to give men work. It has 
agreed to go to work under the rules promulgated by the building contractors’ 
council. Ho believes it has no walking delegates. Its m embers are working at the 
same wages and under the same conditions which governed the union men before 
the strike, except that they work a full day ou Saturday in the winter. (880.) 

Mr. Clark states that he is employing a few members of the Indu.strial Union 
to do necessary work. This organization has of course not members enough to do 
the work that ought to be going on, but is growing. (410.) 

Mr. Miller, a contractor, said in February, 1901, that the industrial union 
gradually went to pieces, and that the members which were left rejoined the old 
building trades council. (,'524.) 

12. Bnirni u'orto'rs.—Mr. Kountree. of the Turner Brass Works, says that the 
International Brass Workers' Union is controlled by a pre.sident at Cleveland. 
The present strike among brass workcirs was authorized by tli,- general executive 
committee at Cleveland, but the local committee was given the power to defdare 
the strike off. The local executive committee is represented in its dealings with 
its employers by a business agent, and this agent very largely governs the action 
of the committee. (31.) 

C. AdmiBiivn to unions, and withdrawal from them.—Mr, Miller, a manufacturer 
of sheet metal work, declares that it is a rule of the sheet motal workers’ union 
in Chicago that when a man has once joined it the obligation of the union remains 
in force at least so long as he is in Chicago. He can not leave the organization. 
It seems to the witness that the system is absurd; that it is slavery. If a man 
loaves Chicago he must pay a fine of $50, and his employer is struck against until 
the fine is paid. 

This organization also, Mr. Miller declares, refuses admission to deserving 
applicants in certain cases. He knows of at least three competent men who were 
excluded. One of these wanted a card as a helper, but was notified that only 
men under 21 years of age would be taken as helpers. Men thus excluded can 
not find work in the building branch of the trade in Chicago, but there are a 
number of nonunion shops which make tinware and do similar work. An 
sxcluded man would have a remedy at law for the attempt to prevent his secur¬ 
ing work, but few iieople can take advantage of it. (84«, 347.) 

Mr. PouchOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers’ union, refening to the 
statement of Mr. Miller, says that his union issues withdrawal oards when a 
member retires from the trade and pays up all his dues. If a man violates a rule 
and does not square himself with the organization, he is suspended and perhaps 
sxpelled. The idea that a man is a life member is absurd. A man can stop pay¬ 
ing his dues, as in any fraternal organization, and fall away. (438.) 

Mr. Pouehot says that the sheet motal workers union did refuse to take in one 
man who had been employed by Mr, Miller, because the members thought that 
he was a detective in Mr. Miller's interest. The union also refused to admit a 
mmhew of Mr. Miller as a helper. This vras because the man was over 21 years 
old, and the rules of the union forbid the admission as a helper of a man of that 
age. (434.) 

Mr. Long, business agent of the Chicago gas fitters’ association, says that that 
union alw^s carries a member’s name on the books until ho withdraws honorably 
or dies. He is not permitted to leave the organization unless he leaves in an 
honest way. (202.) 

Mr. Carroll, of the plasterers’union, states that during the World’s Fair that 
union refused to admit some men because they were not mechanics and could not do 
i day’s work. The unions do not refuse admission to any man on any other 
gi'onnd. Even a man who has scabbed in another city and is under the ban of the 
union there will be admitted to the Chicago union, provided he agrees to comply 
with the rules of his own union hereafter. No organization holds anything 
against a union man for a lifetime. When a man violates a rule and is disciplined, 
that is the end of it. (275,276.) 

D. Demooratio govenunentof imioiu.— Mr. Falken au, a general contractor, believes 
that if a fair and honest unrestricted ballot could be taken, it would be shown 
that 80 to 85 per cent of the members of the unions are opposed to the present 
union conditions, and particularly to the sympathetic strike. He makes this 
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statement at the reqnest of nnion men who are afraid to appear before the Oom- 
misdon lest they suffer personal violence. (382.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, believes that the course of events would be dif¬ 
ferent if the policy both of the labor unions and of the employers’ organizations 
could actually be determined by the body of the members, ^me of the unions 
have two or three thousand members; but only some 800 or 400 go to the meetings 
to elect officers. The witness wishes a referendum vote might be introduced; and 
he means by this a system under which every important question should be sent 
out to every member of the organization on a mstal card, upon which each mem¬ 
ber should write hie vote and return it to headquarters. The typographical 
union uses this system, and the employees of the G-reat Northern Railroad used 
it last year to vote on a question of a strike, and by means of it defeated the 
strike. The witness has observed that when unions are first formed they are 
carried on in a conservative manner by wise men; but after a time certain inter¬ 
ests get their friends into the offices, diragreeable rules and regulations are made, 
and friction ai-ises. Things are done which the rank and file do not at heart 
approve of. (9.3.) 

Mr. Price, a general contractor, believes that a large majority of the union 
workmen are intelligent and honest, and have no sympathy with the arbitrary 
action of the building trades council. He has talked with many of his men, and 
has yet to find one who supports any of the arbitrary rules and exactions that are 
now enforced by the building trades council. The trouble is that an honest 
man can not oppose them single handed. The building trades council would 
cease to exist to-moiTow if the question could lie put to a vote by any secret 
system of balloting. (362.) 

Mr. Buchanan .says that any member of any local union can have a secret bal¬ 
lot on any important question if he choo-ses to ('all for it. Some of the unions 
even elect their representatives by the Australian ballot system. If the rank 
and file of the unions wished to abolish the building trades council, it would be 
easy to do so by means of secret votes in all the subordinate unions. (478.) 

Mr. PoucHOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers’ union, asserts that 
the policy of the union is determined by the rank and file. They vote freely, and 
their officers carry out their commands. In strikes the members of the sheet 
metal workers' union are uniformly loyal. On .luly 1,1890, the union struck and 
continued on strike until the following February. Not a man fell away until 
December. In 1894 there was a strike in which some were off 7 weeks an(l some 
10 weeks, and not a man failed. In tlie present strike not a man has fallen away 
up to the time of Mr. Pouchot’s testimony. (438.) 

Mr. Woodbury states that all the laws of the carpenters’ district council, of 
which he is president, its agreements and working rules, are made by a refer¬ 
endum vote. The local unions are required to notify every member in good 
standing that a vote will be taken at a certain time on a certain question. The 
vote of the majority determines th(! action of the whole. (450.) 

Mr. Woodbury knows of no member of his organization that has broken away 
during the existing strike. A few of the ex-memhors of the union are working, 
but not many. Some men are not working, though not in good standing or not 
members of the union. (483.) 

E. Character and power of leaden. (See also below, BvMntas agents.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, states that he has bad as much dealing with the 
leaders of the unions as any employer, because he is the active outdoor superin¬ 
tendent of the work done by his firm. He has found the present officers exceed¬ 
ingly fair and exceedingly courteous. There are occasional difficulties, but noth¬ 
ing which could not be readily remedied by a system of arbitration. (100.) 

Mr. Bliss, a painting contractor, declares that the men who get to the front 
in tbe unions, as in politics, are often the wire-pullers and not the most reputable 
class of men. The majority of the union men only go to the unions occasionally, 
when it is necessary to get out their cards. This leaves the actual management 
of affairs to a small iSique, and from this cause many of the evils of union 
action arise. (852, 353.) 

Mr. Jones, a nonunion machinist, declares that leaders and aritators control 
uiuoUs with dictatorial power. “ When Ceesar pulls the string that man has got 
to dance.” Men are forced to strike, and the chances are they cam not find posi¬ 
tions as good as those they are compelled to give up at the command of the officers. 
(Ifi*.) 

Mr. ClaSK states that the business agents have stopped his work on numerous 
qccaeions, sometimes in the most outrageous and arbitrary manner. The agents 
ace elected by popular vote, and presumably represent the opinion of the union. 
He knows to ms satisfaction, however, thatrthey are sometimes called down very 
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hard and very promptly. In his own experience he has had no trouble in con¬ 
vincing the other officers that he was right in his disputes with the business 
agents, and in getting a proper settlement. (418.) 

F. Batiaen amnti.— 1. Duties, power, and character. —Mr. Bounthke, of the 
Turner Brass Works, says that the duties of the business agents of the trade 
unions in time of peace are to supply places for the journeyman members of the 
union, to solicit men to join the union, to see that the members attend the meet¬ 
ings and make their payments, and to look after the interests of the trade gener¬ 
ally. Especially on account of the power of the business agent in securing places 
for members of the union, he is apt to be flattered and complimented by the men. 
Often he becomes merely a leech, and sometimes ho becomes n“ bum ”or a saloon 
loafer. In times of strike the business agent is supiiosed to keep the men in line; 
to advise them as to what the pickets may or may not do; to see that the men 
attend roll call, and to have general supervision. 

The objects of the walking delegate or business agent, if honestly carried out, 
would not be injurious. It is because the system is abused, because the walking 
delegates act according to self-interest, that the system becomes an evil. Walking 
delegates are usually paid $35 a week and expenses, and that amount will not 
employ a very high-grade man who can withstand temptations. Tlie witness says 
that there is suspicion on the part of both workingmen and employers that walking 
delegates are sometimes corrupt in their transactions. Men who are competent 
to run a national organization would be more trustworthy, and employers would 
be more willing to deal with them. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rountree admits that, as an employer, he is likely to 
be prejudiced in his attitude toward business agents. As a mutter of fact, it is 
scarcely possible for workmen who spend practically all their working hours at 
their trade to cope with their employers without representation in some such 
manner. (83,85.) 

Mr. Baqley, a wholesale marble dealer, declares that the business agents gen¬ 
erally p(>Bsess the qualities that make the ward politician. They are not the best 
mechanics, but the organizers. They are changed very often. They are without 
any training in the business which they control, and their control, as a body, is 
absolute and unchecked. (893.) 

Mr. Websteb says that although most manufacturers of machinery hold the 
very name of walking delegate offensive, his relations with waUring delegates 
have been most pleasant. If unions bo permitted in the shop, their officers must 
be iiermitted to perform certain duties. It is better to negotiate with the walk¬ 
ing delegate than with one of the employees, because the man who goes to his 
employer feels that he is considered, in a certain sense, an agitator. (150.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, being the man who oversees the actual work of 
his firm, has had a great deal of dealing with business agents, and he has found 
the moat of them ^ood men. He thinks there is little to say against the existence 
of them as an institution and a great deal in its favor. The powers of the busi¬ 
ness agents are not very definite, and the workmen ascribe many powers to them 
which they do not possess. If the business agent is hostile and hot tempered, he 
is ant to make trouble. (93,04.) 

Mr. Milleb, a contractor, says that the excuse given for the employment of 
bu^esB agente was that individuals who appeared as representatives of trade 
unions were victimized by employers. The witness does not believe that this was 
the ease, nor does he think that employers object to business agents who perform 
their duties properly; they do object to their arbitrary acts. (521.) 

Mr. Bisno, formerly business agent for the cloak makers’ union, declares that 
the criticisms against walking delegates by employers are not justified. He 
thinks that the most important element in the attitude of the employers regard¬ 
ing the present demands of the strikers in Chicago is that they will not recognize 
the walking delegate or the union. Trade unions need some men to carry on 
their business, collect duesj find work for men out of employment, and attend to 
many other things. The individual workman, moreover, can not present his 
demands and complaints to the manufacturer satistfactorily. He is afraid to tell 
him his real sentiments. In the union hall the workingman votes and expresses 
his opinion, and the walking delegate acts as his representative before the 
employer. It may be true that national officers of labor unions are more easy to 
dem with than the local business agents, but this is because the national officers are 
less directly under the control of the rank and file of the men than the business 
agents. Every act of the local business agent must be reported to the uuion, and 
he is directly under the control of the members. Business agente do not have 
high salaries. The most of them could make a better living in other callings. 
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Mr. Eeid, organizer of the international association of machinists, declares that 
tho attacks on the business agents of that organization, as well as upon those of 
other labor unions, are not justifiable. The duties of a tasiness agent of the asso¬ 
ciation of machinists are almost purely clerical. He does not rule the organiza¬ 
tion, but his work is laid out for him by the district lodge. He is just such a man 
as any company might employ to look after its interests. The machinists’ organi¬ 
zation has no such thing as walking delegates. The proposed agre,ement between 
the unions and tho employers does not even mention a business agent. Bu.sinesa 
agents do not force themselves into the factories; hut in places where members 
of the organization arc employed they are accompanied hy the committee of the 
employees of the shop whenever they approach the employer. (7, 11.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-jiresident of the inteniational association of machinists, says 
that the business agent in his organization is a very harmless individual. He has 
no powers exceirt those delegated to him by the local union. Business agents 
have h€>pn established chiefly because men who present grievances to employers 
arc very likely to be discharged. The general function of tho agents is to confer 
with employers, to collect duos, and to help members of the union find situations. 
They do not enter the shop to vi.sit men during working hours. The international 
association of machinists paid business agents in 1H99,?5,046. this amount being 
divided among fully 20 iiersons. (494.) 

Mr. LumiEN, president of the hod carriers’ union, has had much (ixperienco 
with bu.siuesH agents, and has no reason to doubt that they are all lliat they ought 
to he as members of .scK’iety. The reason of the complaints which the employers 
make against them is that they stand up for the rights of the workmen. The 
poor laborer can not protest against ill treatment: it he does, he is discharged. 
The business agent stands between him and the tyrannical employer. The 
straighter the walking delegate is the more unpopular he is with the contractors. 
(117.) 

Mr. Cabboll. president of the building trade.s council, states that the duty of 
tho business agents is to hold the employers up to the agi-emncnts that they tiavo 
made with the union. Without the husiness agent and the sympathetic strike 
not half of the workmen would got the wages which the employers have agreed 
with the union to pay. This fact is at the bottom of the charges which the 
employers make against the business agents. (207.) 

' Mr. Carroll also declares that the reiterated statements that tho hours of labor, 
materials used, useof mechinery.and otlmr conditions of work have to bo approved 
by the business agents are false. Thu business agent does not make the laws for 
the unions. The unions ,nake the laws and he is instructed to enforce them. It 
is because he does enforce them that the dishonest contractor hates him. Tlie 
contractors are now advertising that they are ready to maintain union wages. It 
has required all the strength of the building trades council, the individual unions, 
tho husiness agents, and the sympathetic strike to csimpel the contractors to pay 
those wages. Without these forces the contractors’ promises would be of small 
value. (267.) 

Mr.WoopBUBY. pre.sident of the carpenters’ district council. states that a busi¬ 
ness agent occupies a purely executive position. He makes no law. He simply 
executes the laws framed by a ■"'ferendura vote of all the members of his union. 
Business agents are not responsible for tronbles in the industrial world. The 
witness has sometimes assumed responsibility, as an executive officer of his asso¬ 
ciation, in opposing the laws of the union, because of the hittei-ness of the con¬ 
tractors against the business agents. He has risked his position and his salary, 
but has sometimes succeeded in convincing the,members of the union that they 
were wrong. (t.'iB.) 

Mr Eyan, business agent of the architectural iron workers’union, says that the 
business agent is not an evil. He acts entirely under instructions. He must 
follow strictly tho rdes of the union. In most cases he holds office tor only 8 
months, in some cases for 6 months. (4.)l.j 

Mr. BircflANAN, who was formerly bu.sinee8 agent for the structural iron work¬ 
ers’ union, declares that the imsiuess agent’s position is one of great difficulty and 
hard work. It is not a position of great power. The agent is elected by the rank 
and file, and acts under instructions from the union as a body. When he was 
business agent he always put before the union every question as to which he was 
m doubt what the will of the union was. The business agent does not desire a 
strike. The men on one job quit work without authority while he was business 
agent, and he demanded that they should go back to work until he should have an 
omiortunity to adjust thematter without a strike, and this was done. If arepresent- 
a@ve of another* union should ask him, as agent of his union, to go on s&ike on 
aiiSouitt of any grievance of the other men, he would not do so until he had seen 
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the employers, investtoted the grievance, and determined for himself that there 
was reason for the strike and that a peaceful settlement could not be got. (471.) 

2. Election. —Mr. Cahkoll, president of the building trades council, states that 
each union selects its business agent by popular vote. Some are selected for 3 
months, others for 0, and still others for a year. (207.) 

Mr. Lillien states that his union selects its business agents by jxipular vote 
for terras of 6 months. (118.) 

Mr. Cauboll states that the business agents are paid salaries by their respective 
local unions. (270.) 

3. Power regarding strikes and attitude toward them. (See also as to building 
trades council, ]>. xi.vni.)—Mr. Po(tchot, bn.sinesB agent of the sheet metal work¬ 
ers’ union, states that according to the constitution of his union the business agent 
has power to call out all men, when n<‘cos.sary, on strike. He does not know that 
he ever ordered the men on a job to quit. When he finds that a rule is being 
violated he inforiiKs the men, and they quit voluntarily. This is, in substance, the 
same as calling them off. (432.) 

Mr. (3-BlKi‘''iTHS..a general contractor, states that the walking delegates with 
whom ho has had experienci' have power to call off th(! men without referring 
the question to any board. (336.) 

Mr. liir.l.lEN state,s tliat the biisiTiess agents of the hod carriers’ union, of which 
hei.s president, are not authorized to order .strike.s, If a member of the union 
has a grievance against the contractor the business agent goes and tries to settle 
it. It he and the contractor can not agree the members upon the work are 
notified and they generally quit ot their own accord. Mr. Lillien regards this as 
a different thing from calling a strike. A strike can be ordered only by the 
union itself. (118,) 

Mr. Cabboi.l. president of the building trades council, quotes a portion of the 
constitution ot the council, which provides that when trouble occurs on any job, 
affecting any trade, it shall be the duty of the business agent to try to settle it 
with the contractor or owner. If he fails in this and a strike is necessary, “ the 
business agent shall have power to call a general strike, but before doing so he 
shall lay the matter before the council or board of business agents at their next 
meeting, and be governed by their action or decision, wliich shall be equally bind¬ 
ing on all trades in this ooiinc.il engaged on the job or building." (236.) 

Section 13 of the articles of agreement of the painters' district council of Chi¬ 
cago reads as follows; “ This agreement shall not take away the power of the 
business agent of the painters' district council to call a strike on any shop for any 
reason that may aiipear to the painters’ district council to bo just.” (345.) 

The rules of the carpentens' union provide a fine of not less than ,$10 for refusing 
to stop work when ordered to do so by the business agent, or treating him with 
disrc.spect. (398.) 

Mr. Manoan, of the .steam fitters’ union, a.sserts that it wa.s his desire when he 
was a business agent, and, so far as he could see, it was the desire of every man 
in the board of business agents, to use every possible means to prevent a strike, 
and to insist on the enforcement of agreements fairly and impartially. (444.) 

Mr. Bisno does not think that it is to Uie interest of walking delegates to fur¬ 
ther strikes. They know that by the strike the very existence of the organization 
may be endangered, and, accoroiiigly, their own official positions. Walking del¬ 
egates, from their wider knowledge ot the situation, are usually oppo.sed to .strikes. 

Mr. MoCuLLonoH, business agent ot the marble setters’ union, declares that 
the more trouble a busine,ss agent gives an organization the less time he is likely 
to retain his position. So far as he knows, the aim ot the business agent is always 
to avoid strikes and trouble. (216.) 

Mr. Buchanan, fonnerly business agent of the structural iron workers' union, 
also says that'busine.S8 agents dislike strikes. (471.) 

4. Alleged corruption. —Mr. Palkenau, a general contractor, says, “ We know 
from experience that for a consideration you can settle a strike,” He mentions 
no instance within his knowledge, though'he expres.se8 the belief that bribery was 
used in a strike of tho sheet metal workers in which he was not concerned. 
(325,326.) 

Mr. Ryan declares that if business agents could be bribed, Mr. Palkenau would 
bribe them. He knows as a matter of fact that Mr. Palkenau has given money 
to a business agent. (451.) 

Mr. PoucHOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers’ union, referring to 
Mr. Palkenau’s suggestion that a strike of the sheet metal workers was believed 
to have been settled for a consideration, states that the only consideration received 
was the giving of the work to a contractor who had signed the union scale, and 
the doing of it by union men. He has never been approached by an employer and 
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offered a coneideration for calling off a etrike, nor known of sucli a practice. He 
was once told by an employer whose men he had called off that, while the em¬ 
ployer was not willing to pay some $80 which the union demanded, he would pay 
Mr. Pouchot’s personal expenses up to the amount of $150. This suggestion Mr. 
Ponchot declined. (430-432.) 

Mr. Clark, a contractor, states that he knows that it is a practice of the dele¬ 
gates or men affiliated with the unions to demand bribes. He says that the owner 
of a building, on which Mr. Falkenau was the contractor, settled a strike upon it, 
due to the rounding off of some bricks by nonunion men, by paying $5 to the 
bricklayers’ walking delegate. Mr. Clark also says that he was informed that if 
he would call and see Mr. Sullivan ho could make arrangements by the payment 
of $150 to proce<!d with the cutting of the stone on a building which he was erect¬ 
ing at the beginning of the present strike. (401,402.) 

Mr. Sproul, a general contractor, te-stifies that the brick masons went on strike 
about the middle of July. After two weeks or so a prominent Chicago brick 
manufacturer, whose name he refuses to give, approached him and said, ‘ ‘ Send 
me your check for $50 and ask no (piestions.’’ Mr. Sproul sent the check and in 
two or three days the strike wa.s called off. The brick manufacturer afterwards 
showed him a list of some 10 or 15 contractors who had contributed amounts vary¬ 
ing from $50 to $100, and said that the money was used to settle the .strike. The 
witness states that Mr. Wells, who also appeared before the comniissioii, contrib¬ 
uted $50. 

Mr. Sproul has never himself given any money to any business agent. He did 
contribute $5 or $10 last December at the request of a committee of bricklayers 
to give Mr. Gubbiiis a “blowout’’ when he returned from the Kast. The com¬ 
mittee afterwards returned the money, saying that Mr. Gubbins had refused to 
let it he kept or used. (480,481.) 

Mr. Wells, a general contractor, states that ho knows of his own knowledge 
that labor disputes have been settled by payments to business agents. He is not 
willing to state the circumstances. He nevfr made such a iMiynient, and ho 
believes that the few men connected with the unions whom he is personally 
acquainted with are strictly honest, honorable men. (379.) 

Mr. Davis states that he has had knowledge of an offer of money to settle a 
labor difficulty in this city, but he does not wish to state the details of the matter. 
(423.) 

Mr. Baqley, a wholesale marble dealer, does not think (hat briliory of the offi¬ 
cers of the marble cutters’ union would be possible, but he has been told by people 
whom he has confidence in that difficulties with other unions have been .settled 
by payments to business agents. The labor leaders gathered together in ihe 
building trades council arc of the character of ward politicians. Theii' power 
there is unchecked. It enables them to levy tribute on the business men whom 
they come in contact with. The witnes.s rofers to the demand of Mr. Sullivan 
for $5,000, made upon Judge Crane and Mr. Truax, as a flagrant and indisputable 
instance of corruption. Generally the men are too sharp to take their money in 
ways that can be legally proved, but the existence of the practice is a matter of 
common knowledge. (391-393.) 

Mr. Clark, a general contractor, states that he has heard a good many stories 
of settling labor disputes by corrupt means, but knows nothing of it personally. 
He always deals with the highest labor officials that ho can reach, preferably with 
the presidents of thg unions. He has always adjusted his own troubles promptly. 
(418.) 

Mr. McCullough argues that the bitter opponents of the building trades coun¬ 
cil, who have stated before the commission that business agents have accepted 
bribes for calling off strikes, would certainly have named specific instances if 
they had been able. If the building trades council understood that such things 
were done by any member of it, he would Boon bo disciplined. A contractor met 
the witness by appointment one evening last summer and said that he would 
make it all right if Mr. McCullough would do certain things for liim. This Mr. 
McCuUongh regarded as an attempt to influence his actions by improper means. 
He did not consent, and, out of consideration for the contractor, he declines to 


mention his name. (218,219.) 

Mt. WooPBURY, president of the carpenters’ district council, states that he has 
no knowledge of the settlement of labor troubles by the use of money, excepting 
in one or two cases, where a business agent was caught at such business, ana 
verj^Boon ceased to be business agent. Mr. Woodbury once had a $10 note put 
toto his hands with the statement that it represented the emdoying company’s 
rapredation of his conduct with regard to a little grievance. He promptly made 
ms'giver take it back. (462.) 
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Mr. Bisno also denies that walking delegates are corrupt; if they were the bosses 
would be glad of it and would keep still about it. The interests of the working 
men in their union are so important that they are constantly watchful to keep 
their business agents faithful. Laboring men would consider the betrayal of 
their interests by the business agent worse than almost any crime. (.W.) 

0. Alleged oorraption in management of nnlone. (See also above, under Business 
Agents.) 

Mr. BoYLE,ai)lastering contractor, submits an affidavit of Mr. William J. Simp¬ 
son, a journeyman plasterer, in which he sets forth hi.s troubles with the plaster¬ 
ers'union. According to Mr. Simpson, he detected a shortage of between $7,000 
and $10,000 in the accounts of the treasurer of the union. He personally exam¬ 
ined the books, under the authority of the union. He was also authorized by the 
union to prosecute the guilty partie.s. He was balked, however, ill all his efforts 
by the ‘‘gang” who had controlled the union and who recovered control of it. 
By a vote of !) to 8, out of a membership of 400 or over, he was p,iected from the 
office of treasurer, to which he had been elected. Fine.s were laid upon him and 
he was expelled, without any chance of defending himself and without being 
informed of the cause. He has not only been jireveuted from obtaining work in 
Chicago, but has been pursued from town to town where ho has tried to find 
employment. His family has been broken up, and his little lioine ha.s been sold 
for special a.sse.ssment.s. He declares, and Mr. Boyle fully believes,, that the ban 
was placed upon him merely for doing his duty as auditor of the hooks of the 
union. Mr. Simpson particularly names Mr. Edward F. Carroll, of the Chicago 
civil service commission, as one who interfered in the first place with a proper 
examination of the books, and who has been most active in pursuing and persecu¬ 
ting Mr. Simpson. He also states that Mr. Bud Biley, the present president of the 
plasterers’ union, induced him by persuasion and threats to give up the union 
nooks, which contained the chief evidence of the defalcation, and he states his 
belief that Mr. Biloy broke into his room and stole the rest of tho documentary 
evidence. (880-.')33.) 

Mr. Biley, president of the plasterers’ union, testifies in rebuttal of Mr. Simp¬ 
son’s affidavit. He states that Mr. Simpson, being on the auditing committee of 
the union, claimed to have found a shortage of $119 on the Labor Day suits; but 
it was proved to the satisfaction of the union that there was no shortage. Mr. 
Simpson then moved to have a special committee appointed to go over the books 
for 4 years, and tho request was gi’anted.- Mr. Simpson and two other members 
formed the committee. They hired a room in a disorderly house, and were found, 
by Mr. Biley, all drunk, and Mr. Simpson the drunkest. It was then resolved by 
the union that the books be riven to an expert accountant. Mr. Simpson did not 
give the accountant all the books, but tho accountant, from hi.s investigation of 
what he had, reported a shortage, which Mr. Biley believes was $1,941.40. When 
it was found that the accountant did not have all tho hooks, the union resolved 
to take the work out of his hands and give it to a committee of memliers of the 
umon. Two members of this committee rejiortcd that they could not find any¬ 
thing; but Mr. Simpson, the third member, claimed tliat he found something and 
moved for a prosecuting committee. This committee was appointed, hut when 
the case came to trial the lawyer employed by Mr, Simpson stopped it, saying 
that there was no evidence to go on with. 

Mr. Simpson went to Peoria and was gone 3 months. He was toeasurer of the 
union, and the union had no money to pay rent, sick benefi1;g and death benefits, 
or any expenses. Mr. Biley was directed by vote of the union to go to Peoria 
and make Mr. Simpson give up the books of the union. Mr. Simpson refused, 
saying that everybody else had been stealing from the plasterers’ organization, 
and he was going to do the same thing. When Mr. Biley got out a warrant for 
him, Mr. Simpson said he would give up the books. Although he pretended to 
surrender them, he did not surrender all of them. Mr. Biley afterwards got a 
search warrant and had the remaining books taken from Mr, Simpson’s lodgings 
by an officer. Mr. Simpson owed the union $182. He paid $100, but has never 
paid the balance. 

Mr. Biley also denies that Mr. Simpson was fined by the Chicago union, and 
says that he was fined by the Peoria union. (440-443.) 

m. BmiiDINa OOKTBACTOBS AMD MATEBIAL DSALEBS AMD 
THSnt OBGAMIZATIOMS. 

A Oharseter of oontruton. —^Mr. Gubbiks, president of the bricklayers’ union, 
says that there are between 400 and 500 general contractors, of whom about 115 
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Mr. Beennock, treasurer of the building_ trades councU, thinks that the time 
will soon come when the building ti'ades will get along without contractors, and 
that this will be a great benefit to the community. If a man then wanted to erect 
a building he would employ a superintendent and do the work directly. Con¬ 
tractors iU'e not satisfied with a reasonable profit. They want to make a fortune 
in a few years. Many building contractors have made hundi-eds of thousands of 
dollar.s in a short time, and have done it simply from the labor of their working¬ 
men without doing an hour's work theiiLselves. (467, 469.) 

Mr. Ryan says that contractors do not taki^ proper iirecantions to protect their 
men against accidents, and that they are not always generous, or even just, in 
caring for injured men. The lo(’al ordinances of Chicago require that temporary 
floors shall Ix! laid to ])rotec,t the employees on new buildings. But the strnctnral- 
iron w'orkers have found it impossible to compel the contractors on buildings for 
the National Government to comply with these ordinances. The witness refers 
to one ca.se in which a man was .seriously crippled through an ac,cident on a Gov¬ 
ernment building, which would have been prevented if the city ordinance had 
been coiiqdied with. (94-2.) 

Unfiiir (icfioiiK hi/ emploui'nf. (Sec also Violation of afin'i-iiieuh bi) emploi/irs, 
p. LXII; Ertoiioo of ivoi/f p. LXin.) 

Ml-. McCui.i.oi'Oil. imsine.ss ag('nt of tin- marble cutters’ union, states that 
Davidson Brotlm-.s. of Clncago. took a (lontract for the court-house at Detroit, in 
which it was stiimlated tliiit none but memliers of labor unions connected with 
the National Building Trades Coumdl .should be employed on any work for the 
court-house. At this time Davidson Brothers were an iiutair firm in Chicago, pay¬ 
ing g<H)d mechanicK ])er (biy. He implies that these nonunion men did work 
on the Detroit court-hmise, in violation of the contract, and he exhibits an oiunlon 
of the prosecuting att.orney of Wayne County to the effect tlmt it is the duty of 
the building coinmittoc- to see that the e-lanse regarding the employment of union 
labor is enforced, (216. 217.) 

Mr. Rkuan. of the lathers' union, declares that tho advertisements posted by 
the contractors'council, offering work at unitm wages, are misleading and fraudu¬ 
lent. 'Wlnm the men apply for work, in answer to the advertLsemonts. there is no 
work to gi ve them. (209).' 

B. Building contractor!' council.—Mr. Fai.kenau, a general contractor, says that 
the increasing unreasonablene.ss and injustice of the building trades (iouiieil led 
to the fonnatioii of the building contractors' council in April, IWtil, It consists 
of the following associiatioiis of contractors, who are doing business in the city of 
Chicago: Chicago Masons and Builders' Associathm. Master Carpenters and 
Builders’ Association, Master Carpenters’ Ass(K'iati< m. Cut Stone Contractors’Asso- 
ciation, Chieago Master Pliimbevs' AHsociation. Chicago Master Sl.eam Fitters’ 
Association, Chicago Painters’ Association, Master Plasterers’ Assoe.lation, House 
Draining Association, Sheet Metal Contractors' Association, Mantel and Tile A.s.so- 
ciation. The Iron League, Mosaic Tile Association, and Marble Manufacturers’ 
Association. (314.) 

Mr. Miller, a manufacturer of sheet-metal work, declares that the building 
contractors’ council owes its origin entirely to the establishment of the building 
trades council by the labor organizations, and to the excessive demands m-ade by 
it. The main puiqiose is to combat the unlawful (leniand.s of the labor unions. 
There are various .separate associatioins of contractors in the special trades, and 
these have representation in the general council. The memlHu-,s of the association 
are bound by no oath, and no fine is imposed for withdrawal, but they feel that 
it in to their interest to remain together. (!148,) 

Mr. Wells, a general contractor, also says that the contractors’ coimcil would 
never have been possible if it had not been necessary to comb.at the building 
trades council. The several employers’ aa,sociatioii8 have also been neoessitated 
by tho organization of the labor unions. Mr. Weils admits that some of the 
contractors can not be trusted to live up to their agreements, and that he could 
not defend the maintenance of the contractors’ council and the de.stTnction of the 
trades' council except with the understanding that strict discipline over the con¬ 
tractors should bo maintained. He believes that such discipline could be main¬ 
tained by the contractors’ council. (380-382.) 

iy(ji. Gkokoe F. Harpino, jr., an independent builder, states that the builders 
ivho now undertake to work otherwise than by employing association contractors 
ar« very few. There were a considerable number of independent contractors, 
but they have gradually been driven into the a-ssociation, partly by the discrimi¬ 
nations of the material men’s combines, partly by the refusal of the union work¬ 
men to work for any but association contractors. Mr. Harding himself does not 
kittiw whether he would be eligible for membership in the several Contractors’ 
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associations. As he builds the whole of the buildings in which he is interested, 
he would have to belong to so many different associations that it would not pay 
him. Each has its fee, and he believes the master plumbers alone charge more 
than $KK) a year. (108-170.) 

Mr. Stiles, a master painter, understands that the fee for joining the building 
contractors’ council is |l0 for each delegate, and that each delegate rmiresents 
.00 memhors. He has no knowledge of an admission fee of $100 or $300. He denies 
that the building contractors’ council (wtracises builders outside of it, or makes 
any attempt to force them in. The object of the building conti'actors’ council is 
to combat the outrages which are constantly peipetrated by trade unions, and to 
protoid the iiitere.sts of the people. (041,042.) 

C. Master plumbers’ association. —Mr. LoNU. husiiiess agent of the gas fitters’ asso¬ 
ciation, states that the organization of the contracting plumbers interferes with 
the liticrty of its memliors just as trade unions interfere with the liberty of their 
nieiribei's, in that it prevents them from prcKieeding with their business through 
the employment of men whom they de,sire to employ and with whom they have 
no dis]mte as to wages or on any other subject. Only 7 contractors, among all 
the employers of gas fitters, sent the ultimatum which brought on the present 
lockout to the gas fitters in their emidoy. The agents of the ma.sti‘r plumbers’ 
a.sHOciiitioii have from time to time detected their inenibiTS in employing union 
gas titters, and have comiielled them to cease. ,Several of the master plumbers 
have locked out the gas fitters under coinpulsioii of thi.s kind, hut have .said at the 
same lime that th(‘y would not jircsent the cimti actors'ultimatum to the men. 
It is a general statement of the emplo.vers that they have no grievances agains' 
the gas titters' union, hut it is imiiossihle for any single organization affiliated 
with the contractors’ council to agi'ee with its men e-veept through the central 
body, (19«. 308, 204.) 

D. Material dealera’ eombinationa.— 1. Mr. Geokue F. Harding, jr., 

who is engaged in putting up huildiugs on account of his father and himself, tes¬ 
tifies that tlie material men’s combination with the contractors is sncli that he can 
not buy plumbing material in Chicago. If he buys any. Jie has to buy outside of the 
city. The result is that he generally lets his iilnmhiug 1 o a contractor. For brick 
he has to i»iy .$8, net. To the a.ssociation contractors brick is hilled at $8 a thou¬ 
sand, lint they get a rebate of .$1. Hefore the association was formed, about 3 
years ago. brick was selling for $4.7"). it is not now possible, on account of the com¬ 
bination, for Mr. Ilarding to do his own brickwork. He is ohligtal to contract it 
all. The few brick which he finds it necessary to buy he has arranged to buy 
through a eoiitraetor. giving him half of the rebate. Lime has about doubled in 
price, pipe has more than doubled, and so has much plumbing material. The 
witness does not make it clear to what extent, it at all, the increase in the price 
of these materials is due to local conroiuations. Mr. Harding does not under¬ 
stand that any of the combinations referred to are comsolidations iu the nature of 
trusts. He understands that the brick manufacturers pool their product, limit 
the production of each, and give a rebate of .$1 a thousand to the master ma¬ 
sons’ association. He thinks that the combinations of plumbers iind lime dealers 
are differently constituted. (188-170.) 

Mr. Gubbins states that when the mason contractors Imd secured the aCTee- 
ment from the bricklayers thill they would not work for contractors outside of 
the association, they,made an agreement with the material combine under which 
members of the contractors’ as.sociation could not buy from material men outside 
of the oomhine, and nnder Widch the prices of materials to outsiders were largely 
raised. The price of common brick was raised ,$1 ii thousand; pressed brick, from 
$1 to $.1 a thousand, according to quality; limo, 1,5 cents a barrel; sand, 30 to 50 
cents a yard. In the case of some of the material at least, as lime, the dealers 

E iiid the contractors’ a8.sociation a certain commission on all sales. Mr, Guhhins 
as himself seen a statement of sales sent in by a lime company, and their check 
in favor of the contractors' association. Any a.s.sociation contractor who bought 
material outside the combine was fined by his association, and if he refused to 
pay the fine he was forced into line by the contract which bound the bricklayers 
not to work for a man not in good standing iu the contractors’ association. (220, 
226,320,28.5.) 

Mr. Carroi.l, president of the building trades council, states that any person 
not a contractor, who should wish to put up a building for himself and buy his 
own materials, would have to pay 20 cents a barrel more for lime, and $2 a thon- 
sand more for brick, than a contractor would have to pay. He has been informed 
that these additional sums are put into a pool and divided by the contractors 
once a month. The owners of some brickyards on the south side receive $6,000 
a year through the brick trust for keeping their yards closed. (277.) 
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Mr. LlLUEN, president of the hod carrieTs' union, states that a few contracting 
firms have withorawn the ultimatum of the 5th of February, and are 
union laborers and otlier union laen. These contractors have been fined |500 
each by the contractors’ association, and it is impossible for anj^ one of them to 
buy any kind of material in the building lino unless he pays a higher price than 
the members of the contractors’ association have to pay. The contactors have 
even been able to prevent one of these men from renting a hand hoisting machine. 
Mr. LilJien has tried to help the contractor in this particular case, but so far has 
not succeeded. (lir>.) 

Mr. Griffiths, a general contractor, states that he does not know that the 
members of the building contractors’ council get a rebate on their material. They 
pay the same as anyone else. (*19.) 

Mr. Wells, a general contractor, state.s that his firm does not deal with the 
architechural-iron league, but buys its steel direct from Carnegie and other steel 
makers. (!i79.) 

2. Bride.—Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, states that when his firm went last 
year to get prices on brick they were asked if they were in good standing with 
the masons’ association. The price of brick was one thing to members of the 
association, and (piite a different thing to per.sons outside of it. (91.1 

Mr. Falkenau, a general contractor, states that there has been a trade discount 
of $1 on brick billed at $K per thousand, provided payment was made in 10 days. 
This discount was given only to members of the contractors’ organization. It is 
not given at present. The witne.s.H doe.s not know of any rebate which the mem¬ 
bers of the building contractors' council have had, and he believes that outsiders 
can now buy building I’naterial as cheaply as members of the organization. 
(!I37,32K.) 

Mr. Ginpelk. a general contractor. say.s that the members of the organization 
have a verbal understanding with certain material dealers that they will buy only 
from these dealers, and shall have a trade discount provided bills are paid promptlj;. 
Brick was.$fi.5Ua thousand duringtbe summer of 1899. If aniomber of the organi¬ 
zation paid his bill promptly on the 19t.h of the month he got a trade discount of 
|1. Bnck was supposed to be billed to outsiders, as well as to members of the 
organization, at $0.50. Mr. Gindele does not know what arrangement the outsider 
may have made with the material dealers, “ but it is natural, I suppose, that he 
was to pay $(!.50 a thousand.” Mr. Gindele justifies this airangement as having 
been made in part to secure cei’tain and prompt payment of bills. He also justi¬ 
fies it on the ground that a man outside of the builders organization had an 
advantage in that he could hire mechanics and laborers for lower wages than the 
union emiiloyers were permitted to pay. He admits, however, that no contract 
of any size could be executed without union labor. He denies that his association 
ever entered into an aiTang- ineut with any labor organization to boycott any 
dealer in material. (3(18-370.) 

Mr. Wells, ageneral contractor, states that the members of the master masons’ 
association have been informed that if they bought brick from certain parties 
they would get a certain discount. He does not know about an understanding 
that independent owners or contractors generally are not to get the benefit of such 
a ^Bcount. He knows that independent contractors get their materials and get 
on with their work. The prices of materials are lower in Chicago than almost 
anywhere else in the country. Material men have told Mr. 'Wells that the outside 
contractors are largely men to whom they would sell only for cash. He does not 
think that the independent contractors do more than 3 or 3 per cent of the work in 
Chicago. 

There is an association or combination of material dealers, but Mr. Wells does 
not know of anything to bind him or any member of the contractors’ association 
to buy from one dealer rather than another. No combination of dealers in bailing 
.supplies contributes anjdhing to the building contractors’ council in the way of a 
per cent of sales. (.379-381.) 

Mr. PwcE, a general contractor, testifies that he was fined by the master masons’ 
association for making a contract for brick contrary to a rule which the associa¬ 
tion had adopted. He gets a rebate of a dollar a thousand on a certain quality of 
brick if he pays his bills before the 16th of the month. He does not know that 
oontfadtors outside of the association have to pay $8 a thousand and get no rebate. 
Be does not think that members of the association have any advantage over other 
persons in this respect. He has bought a large amount of brick this year at |8.16 
a thousand, which is mm h less than he has paid many times in the past. In 1898 
he often paid as much as $7.,60. (363,364.) 

3, Plumbing suppiics.—Mr. Havby, a nonunion gas fitter, thinks that the 
org^izations of building employers in Chicago have resulted from the a^ons of 
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the labor luioiu), and eepecially of the building trades conacil. Employers are 
forced to organize in order to protect themselves. The employers’ associations, 
of course, have some unjust rules and practices of their own. Thus there is an 
organization of master plumbers and an organization of material-supply houses. 
A man who wishes to put up a building may be refused materials by the supply 
houses, being told that he must get a master plumber to do the plumbing work. 
The witness does not think, however, that the organization of supply houses 
has had the effect of increasing prices or that it is in any real sense a monopoly. 
(177.) 

Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states that the wholesale dealers in plumb¬ 
ing supplies give the plumbers the same protection that wholesale dealers give to 
retail dealers in other lines. A person not a plumber can not buy plumbing sup¬ 
plies except through the retail de^er. The master plumbers’ association has only 
about 500 members in Chicago, while there are nearly a thousand master plumbers 
in the city. Those outside of the association can iiuy supplies as advantageously 
as those inside, provided they buy in as large (piantities. if any person had any 
little job of repairing that he could do himself, he would find plenty of men who 
would sell him the goods and let him do it himself. There is a city ordinance, 
however, which makes one liable to arrest for practicing plumbing without pass¬ 
ing an examination before the city examining Imard. (412,413.) 

Mr. CoRBOY, a plumbing contractor, also states that the contracting plumbers 
have no spcciiU advantages in the purchase of materials, except such advantages 
as manufacturers and wholesale dealers in every line give to retail dealers. Any 
man w'ho wants to buy plumbing material at the witness's shop can buy it. Of 
course, a person who is not a dealer can not buy from the wholesalers nor at 
wholesale prices. • (414.) 

4. Other materials.—Mr. G-kobge F. Habdino, Sr., states that a trust is estab¬ 


lished in sash and blinds in Chicago, on such a basis that sash and blinds can not 
be brought from outside the city. (104.) 

Mr. Miller, a manufacturer of sheet-metal work, states that the contractors’ 
council does not boycott contractors or others who arc not members of it, nor 
work against them in any way. There is no agreement with dealers in materials 
by which those who are not members of the-contractors’council are charged a 
higher price, nor is there any similar agi’eeinent on the part of the sheet-metal 
workers’ association. No money is paid into the treasury of the council by mate¬ 
rial men, nor is there any form of discrimination. Mr. Miller says, also, that 
there is no combination among the material men for increasing prices, and that 
the great increase in the price of iron has not been duo to local conditions. 
(348-350.) 

Mr. Bonner, a floor-tile contractor, states that there is no combination between 
his organization and the dealers in the material they use. Outsiders can buy this 
material just as cheap as he can. The mantel and tile dealers of Chicago have an 
understanding between themselves that they will -withhold their custom from any 
manufacturer who sells to other persons in Chicago, but they have no agi-eeraent 
with any manufacturer. The witness has no knowledge of the agreement between 
the general contractors’ association and certain material dealers. (881).) 

Mr. Stiles, a master painter, is certain that there is no combination between 
the master painters and the paint dealers. Any citizen can buy painters’ mate¬ 
rials just as cheaply as a painting contractor. No rebates are paid by the material 
dealers to the pain&g contractors nor to their association. (341, .342.) 

6. Legal remedies. —^Mr. G-eoroe F. Hardino, Jr., thiiik-s that the combinations of 
material men might bo broken up by law if the legal oflicera of the State or the 
county would undertake it. They do not seem to find it to their interest. The 
combinations might be broken up at the suit of individuals, but they could make 
it .so expensive that a person of moderate means could not carry it through, and 
other persons would probably not -wish to spend the money. (170.) 

6. Relation to labor unions. (See also Exclusive, alliances of unions with employ¬ 
ers’ organizations, p. LXV.) 

Mr. Manqan, of the steam-fitters’ union, thinks that an af^eement of union 
men to work for none but members of an employers’ association enables the 
employers to get better discounts than they could get otherwise. It is his con¬ 
viction that the apprehension of failure to get future favorable agreements with 
the material dealers’ association, after this exclusive agreement with the wca-k- 
men has been abrogated, is the cause of the -violent opposition of the contractors 
to the build^g trades council. (440.) 

Mr. Cabeoll, president of the building trades council, also believes that the 
whole present dimculty comes from the fact that when the workmen refused to 
agree to work for none but members of the employers’ association, this broke up 
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the truBt that was formed between the master masons and the material men. 
Such trusts in several lines had been upheld by the ap’eements of certain unions 
to work only for the members of the employers’ associations of their trades. The 
buildin.i' trades council has disapproved of all such agreements, and the unions, 
seeing their effect in strengthening the combinations of contractors and material 
men, have ^adually broken away from them. The last to do so was the hod- 
carriers’ union, who.se members were continually being ordered on strike to enforce 
the combination between the builders' association and the brick and lime tru.sts 
and to force the contractors into the builders’ as.sociation, whoso initiation fee 
was $201). (2(i7, 274.) 

Mr. WooDBiiKY. pre.sident of the carpenters’ district council, states that an 
attempt was made 2 or ii years ago to induce the caipenters and the amalgamated 
woodworkers—that is, the men who work in mills on the iinislmigs for buildings— 
to make a four-cornered e.\'(du.sive agreement with the material dealers and the 
(iontractors and builders’ assotuation. It was not a(^compli.shed. The witness is 
■Jliposed to the enl'ontement of any deals between the material men and the con¬ 
tractors by the power of the labor unions. (4.'59.) 

rV. AGREEMENTS BET’WEEN UNIONS AND CONTRACTORS AND 
VIOLATIONS OF THEM. 

A. General eksrscter of agreements.—Mr. Frank M. Ryan testifies (ioncerning 
the agreements as to wuiges and conditions of labor between various trade unions 
belonging to the building trades council and the individual contractors or con¬ 
tractors’ orgauizations. He says that these agr<‘enient.s usually run for 1 year, 
but sometimes for a longer period. When a trade desires to increase its wages 
or change its conditions under a new iigreement, it submits the proposed agree¬ 
ment to the building trades council ami must get the approval of two-thirds of 
the trades for its deniiin<ls. This is necessary, liecause all of the trades are inter¬ 
ested, since they may be called upon for assistance in enforcing the demands 
later, in case the contractors refiisii them. The demands, after lieing thus 
approved, are submitted to the contractors. The ti’ade oi-gaiiizution is at liberty, 
in case it can not secure all it asks, to reduce the wage scale or change the con¬ 
ditions of the agreement so as to make tlie demands less extensive, witliout the 
consent of the liuildiiig trades council, hut higher wages or more severe condi¬ 
tions can not b(‘ demanded. In some eases the trade organization negotiates with 
the contractors first and submits its agreement to the building trades council for 
approval afterwards. (2H2,’281.) 

Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states tluit by an agreement of .Tune, 1806, 
if any member of the plumbers’ union put in had, incomplete, or careless work, 
the union promised to use all honorable means to compel him to make the work 
good witliout expense to the employer. (4(l4.) 

B. Violation of agreements by employers, generally.—Mr. Carroll, president of the 
building trades eonncil, states that tlie hi-eakiiig of agmuiieiits lias cau.sed all the 
trouble lietween employer and employee, and that, in his jndgmeiit, there never 
would have been a building trades council if tlu! contractors had livi^d up to their 
agreements. (272.) 

Mr. Btan, a structural iron worker, attributes the rewuit difficulties in the 
building trade.s largely to the violation of agreements with the trade unions by the 
contractors. The contractors are now asking to arbitrate ipiestions which were 
settled by their agreements. They Iiave always been in the habit of considering 
demands for increase of wages or tietter conditions as arbitrary. 

The contractors have recently posted notices’in the .street cars and elsewhere 
that they are willing to pay the union scale of wsigos, l)iit Mr, Ryan declares that 
from the experience of the unions he docs not believe that the contractors will 
live lip to any agreement, even a written one; certaiulv not to one merely posted 
up. (288,287.) 

Woodbury, president of the carpenters’district council, attributes the 
existing lockout in Chicago to the tailure of the contractors to keep their agree¬ 
ments. The contractors notified the men that if they did not comply with certain 
He >v rules framed by the contractors, alter a certain date they would be lock^ 
diit. These rules iuvoh tsl a violation of the carpenters’ agreement, and of many 
eltiiera^ in that they allowed only time and a half for overtime, while these exist- 
ing-agreements provided for double time. The carpenters took the position that 
their agreement sliould be lived up to till it expired. When it expired they would 
be willii^ to discuss any matters of difference with their employers. (456,466,460.) 

Mr. Falabnac, a general contractor, admits that at the beginning of the pres- 
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ent strike an agreement was in force between bis organization and the carpenters’ 
union, and that the contractors iraored it. They felt .iustified in Ignoring it 
because it had been signed under duress; the power of the union being such that 
the contractors were unable to go on with carpenter work without signing the 
agreeme-nt. (828.) 

Mr. PoncHOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers' union, states that that 
union had an agreement with the employers which would not expire until 1901, 
and that the employers have broken it in sending their ultimatum of FebruaryS, 
and locking out the men. (489,440.) 

Mr. Bi/is,s, a contracting plasterer, declares that he has not locked out any men, 
and that to his knowledge the contractors generally have not locked out their men. 
( 333 .) 

Mr. Long, business agent of the gas fitters' association, says that one of the 
gr'eate.st difficulties, both of his union and of the employers, arises from the fail¬ 
ure of the contracting plumbers to keep their agreements, not only with the 
workmen, but with each other. They cou.stantly attempt to cut under liach other 
by unfair mean,s,'and the fair members of the employers’ association are very glad 
of the a.ssistancu of the unions in holding the unfair members to their agree¬ 
ments. (304.) 

Mr. McCci.louoh, buaine.ss agent of the marble setters’union, declares that 
experience .shows that promises of the contractors can not be (h'pemhal on. They 
now admit that their principal dfsire is to annihilate the building trades council, 
while they pretend to be willing to pay the union wage.s. The maintenance of 
wages is the gr<'at object of the (!ouncil, amt wages can not be maintained with¬ 
out the sympathetic strike. The contractors’pretense that they will maintain 
the union rates is’ inconsistent with their determination to destroy the building 
trades council. ('313.) 

C. Evasion of wage scale and detection of evasions.—Mr. WoonnCB'y, Jireaident of 
the carpenters' district council, <;omplains of the fact that some members of the 
union will take work below the scale of wages, and some of the contractors will 
also violate their agreements in this regard, it is due to the honest contractor as 
well as to the memhers of tlic union that offenders lie di.sciplined. The carpen¬ 
ters' union iiuthorizes any Imsincss agf.mt to order any man whom he has reason 
to believe to he violating the wage scale to (init work. In such cases the men are 
entitled to an immediate hearing liefore a eommittiie of five ciivrpenter bnainess 
agents, and if the committee finds the ovldeniie sntfioiont, the men are ruled off 
the .job pending their trial in their rc'.spective organizations. If the violation of 
the scale is proved the men are liable bi a fine. The contractor is compelled to 
make up the difference between what he has paid and the full scale. This amount 
is paid to the man who lias eanied it. The statement sonieiimes made that it goes 
to the business agent is false. The contractor is not permitted to retain the men 
with whom lie has taien in collusion toviolatethescaJe. The union sends him new 
men whom it can rely uiion. Mr. Woodbury says that .sever,al contractors have 
told liim tliat they could make more money out of the men wlioni the union sent 
at union wages tlian they had been making out of the men they had emiiloyed at 
cut wages. But some of the contractors who have been disciplined in this way 
are very bitteragainst the iinimi in the present strike. (I.^.S.) 

The trade rules of the carpenters' union provide for a fine of not les.s than $10 
upon any member who returns a part of bis wages, or rebates to liis employer. 
The steward niion any job has the authority to demand of any memlier to see his 
money immediately after he is paid, in order to know whether the member is 
receiving his full wages or not. (398,399.) 

Mr. ST 1 LE.S, a master painter, says that business agents have stood at his front 
door and taken the envelopes containing the pay of tlie men, torn them open and 
counted the money. (340.) 

Mr. Pouc'HOT, business agent of the sheet niel.al workers union, says that one of 
the largest shops sometimes tried to pay off men who were under some necessity at 
less than union rates. Men complained to the union of this practice, and the 
union complained to the employers' association. But that association refused to 
credit the complaints. (430.) 

Mr. Ryan states that one contractor tried to pay a man for night work at less 
than the rates ag’'eed upon by the contriuit, which wore double those for day 
work. The structural iron workers' union threatened a strike, and the con¬ 
tractor was forced to yield. (‘386.) 

Mr, Bliss, a painting contractor, says that in the busy season demand and 
supply compel the payment of the full union rates. In the dull season evasions 
are undoubtedly practiced, sometimes by the paying hack of a part of the money 
which is put into the men’s envelopes. The unions recognize the fact by refusing. 
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in some instances, to let an employer of whom they are suspicions retain his old 
men. Evasion of the scale is nnlair both to the other members of the union and to 
those contractors who live up to their agreement. (253.) 

Mr. Stkuble testifies that his own firm was fined $^0 in 1899 because of a 
charge that he had paid a member of the stonecutters’ union $0 less than the 
union wages in 1897. Mr. Struble tried to induce the stonecutters’union to sub¬ 
mit the matter to arbiti'ation, and when this was refused tried to induce the 
building trades council to require such submission. This also was refused. The 
man wlio was said to have received less than the union wages was once exoner¬ 
ated by the union, after a hearing, but in spite of this the matter was brought up 
again iuid Mr. Struble was ultimately compelled to pay the fine. (357,358.) 

Mr. Slu.i.ivan, chairman of the stonecutters’union, refers to the fine against 
Mr. Struble. He states that Mr. Struble had been employing a man named Chap¬ 
lin. 'The union men who were working with him knew that he had worked full 
time. By mi.stake another man received Chaplin’s pay envelope, and it was found 
that Ills pay was less than the hours worked would require at the union rate. 
Charges were preferred against Mr. Struble by the organization and the fine 
imposed as usual. Mr. Struble declared that he was not guilty, and on its being 
suggested that he make an affidavit to that effect he failed to do so. The witness 
thinks there was no doubt concerning the fact. (449.) 

Mr. NiCHOt, SON, a contractor, thinks the unions are of advantage to employers 
in insuring equal rates of wages to all competitors. He has not found any case 
of departure from the union scales. (9fi.) 

D. Violation of agreements by workmen.—Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states 
that the plumbers’ union agreed, in .lune, 1890, tbal wages should be $3.75 per day 
until March 1, 1898. In violation of this agreement, the union notified the 
employers on April 10, 1897, that wages would be $4 from May 1, 1897. About 
June, 1890, the union had made an agreement which was to bo in effect until 
October 8.1898, and which allowed one apprentice for two journeymen during the 
first year, one apprentice for three .I'ourneymen the second, and one_apprentice for 
four journeymen the third. In violation of this agreement, the union notified the 
employers on April 10,1897, that on and after May 1,1897, only one helpor_would 
be allowed in each shop. The masters protested against these plain violations of 
the existing agreements. They were obliged to enter into a new arbitration and 
to agree that each shop should have only one apprentice. The union seems to 
have receded from its demand us to wages. The now agreement was to remain 
in force until March 1,1899. 

The agreement last refeiTed to provided that a master plumber might work 
with tools, and that in the case of a firm one member of the finn might handle 
tools. In violation of this agreement the union notified the employers’ associa¬ 
tion on (October 24, 1898, that union men would not be allowed in the future to 
work for master plumbers who should handle tools. For fear of a sympathetic 
strike the emidoyers submitted. 

In the spring of 1899 a new agreement was made. Wages were raised from 
$8.75 to .$4. It was agreed that no more now apprentices or junior plumbers 
should lie hired during the term of the agreement. The agreement was to remain 
in force until March 1,1901. If either association deshred alterations or amend¬ 
ments, it was agreed that 60 days’notice should be {riven. Without any previous 
notice to the employers, the union adopted rnles radically altering, and so violat¬ 
ing, the terms of the agreement, by limiting the amount of a day’s work. In some 
cases the reduction amounted to 00 per cent. The threat of a sympathetic strike 
again compelled the employers to yiel(l, and they had to bear the loss on all con¬ 
tracts which they had already entered into. The committee of the union with 
wliich the employers disensaeu these rules admitted that they ought to be amended 
in some cases and abrogated in several others. The committee reported to the 
union in this sense; but the union refused to yield, and discharged the committee. 
(403-408, 411,413.) 

Mr. Struble, a cut-stone contractor, states that the journeymen stonecutters’ 
union violated an agreement with the cut-stone contractors, which was to be valid 
until May, 1900, by threatening a strike in April, 1899, if the use of stone-dressing 
machine^, sanctioned by the agreement, was not abandoned. The contractors 
■wBre obliged to yield. They appealed to the building trades ooundl, hoping that 
rt would compel the stoncentters to keep their agreement; but the building trades 
connpa did not so much as answer the contractors’ communication. (856.) 

I. Bedresa of frUvanoei by law.—Mr. (Jobbins, president of the bricklayers’ union, 
has never considered the bringing of suit against contractors for violation of 
agnteients. He does not think anything could be gained by it, though the anee- 
nfents of the contractors are constantly violated. A very large jffoportion <w itoe 
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Mr. Fbank M. Ryan declares that to try to enforce contracts by suit in the 
courts would involve needless esiiense, and especially needless and injurious 
delay. " We have a shorter method. The other union men on the job are made 
acquainted with the fact, and they refuse to (iontinue in the employment of a 
contractor who would u.se a man that way.” Moreov t, in the contract violated 
in the pai'ticnlar case leferred to, there was no specific damage clause. If the 
union should bring suit, the job might easily be completed long before the decis¬ 
ion. If the union relied on legal remedies, it would be continually in the courts. 
From the moral standpoint the,shorter mctliod of enforcing agreements by strikes 
is entirely justifiable. (283,28(5-288.) 

Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, doe.s not think that the law could afford 
any rodress for breaches of agreements by labor unions. The union is not likely 
to be incoiporated, and the individual niembeus have no property that can be 
reached. If one or two members had property, one would not desire to prosecute 
them for the siu.s of many. (411.) 

F. Bxclnaive allianceB of nnions with employers’ organizations.—1. Generally. —Mr. 
Mancjan, of the steam fitler.s' union. insist.s that the symiiathetic strike has 
repeatedly been used to enforce discipline in the etniiloyers' associations, to force 
unwilling employens into them, and hi protect the employers from their unscru- 
pnlous competitors. Wlien the master steam fitters’association and the steam 
fitters' union made an agreement, in 1K!)2, that the union men would work for no 
other employers and the employers would hire no other workmen, this contract, 
bucked by the sympathetic strike, wa.s used to force outside employers into the 
steam fitters’ association. This as,s()eiation raised its initiation fee to an exorbi¬ 
tant figure and more than doubled it.s meinhership. In 1838 several of the largest 
steam-fitting firm.s, employing fully .'ll) per cent of the members of the union, 
withdrew from the masters' association. By the enforcement of the exclusive 
agi-eement between tlie two associations, backed by the threat of a sympathetic 
strike, they were forced hack. The association made them come in as new mem¬ 
bers and pay a new initiation fee. The witness cites several instances in which 
the sympathetic strike or the throat of it was used to secure work for the mem¬ 
bers of the association of master steam titters, or to protect members of the 
association from competition of outsiders who hired nonunion men. (448,445.) 

Mr. Cakroix. president of the building trades council, declares that the desire 
of the contractors to destroy the council springs from its opposition to agreements 
which compel union men to work exclusively for the members of the employers’ 
association. The contractors think that if they cun destroy the building trades oonn- 
cil they can make arraugements with the individual unions which will enable 
them to maintain cfmihiuations with material men and so rob the general public. 
(207.) 

Mr. Frank M. Ryan criticises the action of some of the labor organizations in 
making arrangements not to work for contractors who are not members of the 
employers' organization. The wit,nes.s does not hedieve that the laboring man 
should allow himself to be used to build up such organizations; the employers 
should rely on themselves it they would establish them. The laboring man should 
not place himself in a po.sition where he might have to refuse to work for a con¬ 
tractor who consents to the union scale and nnioii conditions. Contracts of the 
kind mentioned have never been approved by the building trades council. (281.) 

Mr. Muxer, a manufacturer of sheet-metal work, states that during the meet¬ 
ings of the joint committee in December, 18HU, Mr. Lillien raised the question 
whether the eontractors’ council would withdraw its so-called ultimatum if the 
trades eouutil would agree for its affiliated unions that their members would 
work only for the members of the employers’ associations affiliated with the con¬ 
tractors’council. The committee of the contractors refused to consider the propo¬ 
sition. (349.) 

Mr. Woodbury says that this question was raised by Mr. Sullivan. It was not 
a proposition, but only a question meant to draw out the employers. (461.) 

Mr. Frank M. Ryan says that there is in Chicago a combination known as the 
Iron Iicagne, which includes nearly all of the iron and steel foundries around Chi¬ 
cago, although the Illinois Steel Worksdo not belong to it. There was an attempt 
to make the organization general throughout the country; but one of the larre 
firms of general contractors in Chicago had handled more tonnage than the whole 
combmation in the year before, and the Camegies and others were unwilling to 
exclude this &m for the benefit of the others. 

This Iron League at one time promised a considerable advance in wages to the 
bridge and structural steel workers on condition that they would agree to work 
exclusively for members of the league. The union found that it would have to 
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refuse to work for a number of contractors -who had treated it fairly, and accord¬ 
ingly did not enter into the agreement; although some other labor organizations 
have allowed themselves to be used in this way to build up associations of con¬ 
tractors. (288,280.) 

2. Masonn and bricklayers.—Mr. Gindele, a general contractor, states that the 
masons and builders’association had at one tinio an agreement with the bricklay¬ 
ers’ union, by which the union men wore to work for none but members of the 
employers' association, and the employers were to hire no other masons; or,rather, 
each organization passed resolutions to this effect. It was impossible for the con¬ 
tractors at that time to hire anyone but members of the union, and the witness 
thinks it was only fair that the men should refrain from working for other employ¬ 
ers, “ becau.se we w.'i'e trying to get our asstxiiatiou in good condition.” (370.) 

Mr. Gubbins, president of the biicklayers' union, says that his union made an 
agreement some 3 or 4 years ago with the mason contractors' association to work 
for no one but members of that body. The agreement ivas not renewed the fol¬ 
lowing year, hut it was made again in 1898. The iiiason contracUors made use of 
fehis agreement with the ioumeymen to force outside coiitractor.s into their asso- 
siation, and to greatly embarrass the operations of some (•.ontractors whom they 
would not admit to their association. They would admit no one who was not a 
practical mason. They shut out men who had been contracting ma^on work for 
20 years. Even a stone mason was not permitted to contract for brickwork tiule.'-s 
he wasa practical bricklayer. Some 00 contractors were forced into the contract- 
trs’ association in 1898 through the refusal of the union bricklayers to work for 
ihem otherwi.se. (110.220.) 

Mr. 'Wells, a general contractor, states that though there was an agi-eement 
between the master-mason.".' a.s8ociation and the bricklayers that the masters 
ihould employ no other men and the men should work for no other masteis, he 
ioea not con."ider such an agreement proper, and would be very strongly opposed 
X) rene-wingit. (379.) 

8. Building laborers. —Mr. Lili,ikn, president of the hod carriers' union, quotes 
i clause of the agreement which this union ioi merly had with the master masons' 
iSBOciation. providing that mcmbiTs of the union should work for none but mom- 
ters in good standing of (he masons and builders'association, except on work done 
ly the Federal, State, county, and municipal government by regular employees, 
llr, LiUien cousiders this agreement injurious to the interests of the laborers. If 
le himself had a lot, and money to buy brick, he could not buy the brick, in view 
)f the agreement between the (unployers and the material men, without the inter- 
tention of a contractor, and if he had the brick he would not bo allowed, under 
■his agreement, to lay them. He would have to get a contractor to take the job 
before he could so much as build a house for himself. (114, ll.?.) 

Mr. Lillien says that, prior to June 28,1898, or thereabouts, when an agreement 
vas made between the hod carriers'union and the master masons’a.ssociation, the 
nembers of the masters’ as-soerfation were doing about 49 per cent of the building 
n the city of Chicago; up to July 29. 189!). the percentage was moie than 97 per 
:ent. G14.) 

Mr. Gubbins says that about January, 1899, the agreement between the brick- 
ayers’ union and the mason contractors was broken, with claims of fault on each 
due. The laborers’ union still maintained its agreement with the contractors, 
vhich required them not to work for any man outside of the contractors’ associa- 
ion. The bricklayers began to work for anybody who would hire them. The 
lontractors tried to hold the laborers to their agreement. The bricklayers, when 
he la'borers refused to work for men whom they were working for, began to 
vork with nonunion men. So the matter reached the building trades council in 
he form of a dispute between the two unions. The council ordered the laborers 
0 break their a^eement with the contractors, on (he grotmd that the master 
nasons were woriring to the detriment of one of the trades in the council; that is, 
he bricklayers. (227,228.) 

Mr. 'WoODBiniy, president of the carpenters’ district council, states that the 
building tiades council ordered the hod carriers to abrogate their agreement to 
vork only for the members ot the masons and bricklayers’ a8Soch>,tion, because 
hs aweement between that association and the bricklayers' union had virtually 
)e«m moken. The bricklayers had the right to work for anyone outside, and 
the bricklayers and the hod carriers necessarily work together, the resndt 
number of strikes and the shutting down of a number of jobs. The -^t- 
leal uaddtstands that the clause in question was set aside by mutual understmd- 
ng between the hod carriers'and the master masons and bneklayeis’ association. 
46t.)' 



4. Sheet-metal luorkert.—'Mx. PouCHOl, business agent of the sheet-metal 
workers’ union, states that the sheet-metal contractors formed an association in 
1894, and tried to get an agreement with the sheet-metal workers’ union by which 
the association employers should hire none but union men and the union men 
should work for no other employers. The workmen refused, and were locked 
out for about 4 weeks. The employers ultimately yielded. (429.) 

5. ATchitnfural-irov viorker».—llv. Ryan, an architectural-iron worker, says 
that the architectural-iron workeis" organization had an agreement with the 
Architectural Iron League that only laembers of the union should be employed by 
meinlters of the league and that members of the union should work only for mem¬ 
bers of the league. This clause of the agreement was struck out by order of the 
building-trades council after it had been in operation for some time. (4i>0.) 

(]. Phml>era,—M.T. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states that there was formerly 
an agreement between the plumbers’ union and the master plumbers’ association 
which provided that the masters should employ none but members of the union 
and the memliers of the union should work for none but members of the mas¬ 
ters' association. ' He asserts that the union never lived up to the agreement. 
The witness does not think that such exclusive agreements are tor the public 
interest, nor that they are legally binding. He does consider that it is as fair for 
one side as for the other, and it seems to be generally comsidered fair for the 
workmen todeinand agreements that none but union men shall be hired. (410,411.) 

Mr. Long, business agent of the gas litters' a.ssociation, states that when the 
master plumbers had an agreement with their men they raised their initiation 
fee from to $100. At that time the men compelled the contractors to join the 
association. The memlx'r.shii) had fallen away to about 100 before the present 
lockout. To iiiduoe all to .join the initiation fee has been reduced to $10, and a 
.year is gi’anted to jiay it in. (203, 204.) 

7. SteaviflHcre.— Mr. Manoan, of the steam fitters’ union, states that an agree¬ 
ment was entered into between the union and the master steam fitters' association, 
October Ifl. 1892, by which journeymen were to work for none but the members 
of the masters' association and the masters were to hire none but the mem^s of 
the union. The witness does not consider such an agreement beneficial to the 
union. The clause was afterwards rescinded by the consent of tsith parties. 
(443,446,447.) 

8. f.'ar/ien Icrs,—Mr,'WooiiBUKY states that the carpenters' union has twice agreed 
with the builders' association to work for nobody but tliem. At that time the 
employers had only a remnant of an organization. Through the exclusive privilege 
of hinng union carpenters they were able to strengthen their organization very 
greatly. The result was that the organization which had been tailt up by the 
action of the workmen threw down the gauntlet to the union and a general strike 
followed. (458.) 

9. Marble mm.—Mr. McCULLOCQH, business agent of the marble cutters and 
setters' union, states that the marble manufacturers of Chicago proposed to the 
union in 1896 to make an agi-eement which should shut out any outside manu¬ 
facturer from competing for Chicago work. The union agreed, but the arrange¬ 
ment was not completed, because the building trades council refuel its consent. 
In 1899 the union propo.sed to the enmloyers an agreement somewhat similar to 
that fonnerly proposed, the chief difference being that any firm in the Unit^ 
States was to be permitted to contract for Chicago work, provided the work was 
done by members of the Chicago union. Tide agreement was refused 1^ the 
employers, and differences arose as to the rate of wages for shop hands. 'There 
was a strike which lasted from the 1st of May, 1899, to the 15th or January, 1900. 
At the *ime of the witness’s testimony the memters of the union who were in 
Chicago were largely employed on the Marshall Field building, at the union rates 
of ,$'2.75 for shop hands and $3..50 for setters or building hands. (212, 213.) 

10. Mantel and tile men.—Mr. Bonner, a floor tile contractor, states that the 
mantel and tile dealers’ association was compelled by the tile setters and mosaic 
layers’ union to sign an agreement, under which no nonunion men could be 
employed, under which no apprentices could lie taken, and unto which no con¬ 
tractor could do any tile setting or mosaic vrork. The contractors were com¬ 
pelled to sign this agreement in order to be able to proceed with their business 
They forced the workrnen to agree not to work for anybody but the uniem employ¬ 
ers. Mr. Bonner considers that this agreement is a conspiracy against the public 
good and against the rights of other individuals. He is ashamed, as on Ameri¬ 
can citizen, that his name is attached to it. He signed it becanse he m sigm 
it or go out of business. (385-387.) 
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V. BUIES AND PBA0TICE8 OP UNIONS. 

A. Honnnion men. (Soe also Picketing ami acle of violence, p. j.xxxvii; as to 

demands of contractors and final af'reenicnts on tlii.s subject, see also p. xmi.) 

Mr. Millek, a manufacturer of sheet-motal work, says that the chief ()l>jecti(>n 
of the building contractors' council to the methods of tlm labor unions is that 
they are trying' to maintain a mono])()ly. If they would allow the contractor.s to 
employ nonunion labor when they chose, there would be no further objection. The 
union.s not only strike when their demaiubs are refused, but they picket the eatab- 
lishmenta or order symiiathetic stnke,s. To these acts tho contractors’ association 
objeot.s. The witness adiiiibs that the contractors would bp inclined, if possiWe. 
to employ nonunion men exclusively if the union men behaved in the future as in 
the past. 

The conti'actors' council has rcfusi'd to deal with the various unions in the 
building trades until they should withdraw from the building trades cmiiicil. 
There are some other demands, such as that there shall be no restriction in the use; 
of machinery and materials, but the chief demand is for the right to employ non¬ 
union labor. The contractors separately have never been able to make any effect¬ 
ive stand against the different unions, but by their affiliation in line council tlicy 
are succeeding better. Tin' witnes.s thinks that there is not the same justification 
for the central organization of the building trades union.s as for the central organ¬ 
ization of the contractors. (li-ISI.) 

Trade unions, Mr. Uavey asserts, are siinidy organizations of the strong to 
tenetit themselves regardlcB.s of the weak. The unions in Chicago are so jiowcr- 
ful that nonunion men iiracl.ically c.an not obtain a job. The union men will 
quit any building upon which a nonunion man is cnqdoyed. and the liinployers 
are thus compelled to exclude the nnniinioii men. The witness himself lia.s been 
unable to get work on this account. At invsent the labor unions in Chicago are 
getting photographs of nonunion men and sending them to unions throughout the 
country, a practice exactly parallel to that of blacklisting. If a man tluus photo¬ 
graphed goes to any of the different cities, he will find himself miable to get work. 
(171,172,ir).) 

The gi'eatest charge against the unions. Mr, Chalmeus says, is that they try to 
keep nonmembers from getting work. Tlioy tell those who want work tlial they 
nmst join the union or that persuasion will he msed to iirovent them from work¬ 
ing, "and persuasion always means violence.’’ (6,8.) 

Mr. JONE.S, a nonunion niachini.st. says that it is no concern of nonunion men 
if unionists desire to surrender their personal rights to labor agitators, but for 
union men to insist that nonunion men also must do so is unjust and entirely out 
of the province of the organization. Unions attempt to force all men inti) the 
organization or else prevent them from working. This is something which no 
organization has a right to do. The church teaches men to love those who are 
outside the church a.s well as tho.se who are in it, Imt the unions teach them to 
despise all who are outside the union. The unions think that all thing.s which 
they approve are rigid and just, and that all things which they do not approve 
are unjust. They look at everything from a <>ne-,s]ded .standpoint. 

The methods employed by tin' union to coerce nonunion men are various. 
When a strike is planned the union men commence to tell their nonunion broth¬ 
ers that a strike is to be declared ,and that the union expects to win. They insist 
that only union men will be able to obtain employment after the .strike. ' Tliose 
who do not yield readily to such persuasion art' tohl that their photograpli.s will be 
sent broadca.st over the land if they do not join the union and that they will be 
everywhere branded as scabs. .Some men join unions simply for fear of being 
called scabs. There are many in the unions to-day who were actually scared in. 
(I«4-196.) 

Mr. Rountree, a luannfacturcr of br.ass work, says that it seems to be a prin¬ 
ciple of nnionisui that only luemlx rs of tho union shall be employed. 'To tliis 
demand he objects. ^ Men out nf the union should have just as good a right to 
employment as men in the union. As an employer the witness does not ask men 
whetherthey are Methodists, or Democrats, or Masons, or anion men, but whether 
thOT can do the work. (38.) 

Mr. Webster, while favoring labor unions generally, declares that the demand 
thai only union men sliall he employed and that employers shall make their works 
reermting stattons for the org.aiiizations is nnjust in every way. It is as unrea- 
Bonaple as to demand that only Presbyterians shall bo hired. There is a great 
principle involved in resisting tni.s demand. The omployers fear, morcwver, that 
if th^ make this concession, the unions will attempt to limit the capacity of men 
ana secure other unreasonable conditions. (1W, 148.) 
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LEIX 


Mr. Geobob F. Habmno, Jr,, an independent builder, says that he makes no 
distinction between union and nonunion men, bi;t is obliged to employ nonunion 
men almost exclusively because of therulesof the unions. .Some—as, forinstance, 
the plumbers—will not work for any but the association contractors, and Mr. 
Harding is therefore obliged to hire nonunion plumbers. If a plumber is in the 
union when Mr. Harding hires him, he luus to leave it. As union men will not 
work with nonunion men, it follows that union men, generally speaking, will not 
work for Mr. Harding. At least, if he employs union men, he has to work them 
separately. (168,109.) 

Mr. Falkekau, a general contractor, states that union and nonunion men work 
together in Boston and Baltimore. This condition doe.s not bring with it any 
tendency to cut wages. In Baltimore it took 4 months to do away with the 
demands of the building trades council. (624.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, states that the men he employs in Chicago are 
necessarily union men. In other cities, where he also does building, this is partly 
true. In whatever branch of the business may be controlled by the union, union 
men are employed. Last sea.sou members of 5 different organizations were 
employed by the witness on one building in Chicago. (88.) 

.llr. .Stiles, a master painter, says that he will never make an agreement with 
any organization which re.stricts him in the matter of employing free or nonunion 
111 ( 01 . He would have no ob.iection to treating with the union if this question 
were eliminated. (642.) 

The articles of agreement of the painters’ district council of Chicago provide 
th,it no nonunion men shall be employed, and that a card shall be hung in a con- 
.spicuous place in each shop .stating that none but union men are employed there. 
(;i44.) 

The agreement of the architectural iron workers provides that members of the 
emiiloyers' league shall employ only members of the union in good standing. 
(4.')l.) 

Mr. .Keii) .says that there is nothing in the constitution of the International 
Associaiion of Machinists, of wliioh he is organizer, to prevent its members from 
wi irking with nonunion men. There is. of course, often bitter feeliiijf against such 
men. and the international officers can not prevent local members from refusing 
to work with them at times. It can hardly be expected, the witness declares, 
that union men will he as pleasant toward men who persist in keeping aloof from 
them as toward their fellow-inembors. (188.) 

Mr. Lono, business agent of the gas fitters’ association, says that this union has 
had no agreement with the master plumbers since 1892, but there seems to be a 
mutual understanding that they will not lure men who are not in good standing 
with the union. Mr. Loiijj; lielieves in competition, but not in cheap competition. 
A man udio has devoted his life to a trade has the same right to protection as a 
doctor or a lawyer. Unrestrained competition results in lowering of wages and 
in bad general conditions. (2(12-30.’;.) 

Mr. Bisno, formerly hnsiuess agent of the cloak makers’ union, says that unless 
a firm agrees to employ none except merahers of the union, a union can not exist. 
It has been tbe experience of his own organization, which was finally broken up 
by the strength of the employers, that a union was useless unless it was able to 
protect the individual members from being thrown out of employment on account 
of their membership, (.M.) 

Mr. PoDCHOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers' union, states that 
men who are not members of '■he union are allowed to work by getting a permit 
from the union. He would work -with a nonunion man whei has declared his 
intention to become a union man, as a foreigner coming to this country declares 
his .ntention to become a citizen. Othenvise he would not work with him. 
(487.) 

Replying to the suggestion that the unions have no right to insist that none hut 
union men be employed, Mr. Mangan, of the steam fitters’ imion, says that a 
member of a labor organization has also his rights, and that among them is the 
right to refuse to work 'with a nonunion man, eit.her of his own trade or of any 
other. (442.) 

Mr. Ci ABK cites the case of a man who had been employed by him as a plaster¬ 
ing foreman and who afterwards did much plastering for him by contract. Hav¬ 
ing displeased the union, apparently by persisting in employing one or two men 
not in good standing in it, this contractor was fined $150. Work became slack 
and he tried to get employment as a journeyman. The union drove him from 
one job after another until he had to give up his trade and take work -with the 
stock yard.s company at $1.25 a day. (401.) 

Mr. Stiles, a master painter and decorator, says that his work was entirely 
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stopped in the bu^ season of 1888 because he employed his own son, who was a 
nonunion man. He was required to give bonds in the sum of $500 that he would 
not employ his son or any other nonunion man. Mr. Stiles says that Mr. Eiley 
was compelled by a sympathetic strike to relinquish a contract for painting a 
block of stores in 1897. Mr. Eiley was working nonunion painters, and the 
masons, plasterers, and lathers on the ,iob refused to work while they were on it. 
(340.) 

Mr. Bkhkl read a newspaiwr paragraph to the efiect that the foreman of the 
carpenters in the city pipe yartts had been discharged because the carpenters 
refused to work under him, on the ground that he was not a union man. The 
foreman was a model employee, and by order of the civil service commission was 
reinstated. (397,3i)8.) 

B. Konnnioii-made material—Bough work.—(See also p. xuii.) I Nonunion mate¬ 
rial.—TAr, Falkbstau, a general contractor, states that the building trades council 
refuses to handle any material except that fashioned by members of the bodies 
afiSliated with it. He mentions an experience of his own in which some orna¬ 
mental ironwork wa.s fashioned by a firm just outside of Cook County, and 
conseqiiently by men not affiliated with the building trades council. He was 
compelled to throw out all that iron and have it refashioned in Chicago at an 
expense of $2,700. Three school buildings in Chicago have been at a .standstill 
for several months: one because the concrete had been laid in the basement by 
nonunion men, one because of a boiler which was made in a nonunion shop, and 
one because of a $17 compression tank which was made by nonunion men. Mill- 
work—that IS, tile woodwork which is used around windows, for base boards, 
etc.—can not be used in Chicago, under the regulations of the trade unions, 
unless it has a union label. (323, 323. 339.) 

Mr. Edwabd By an, an architecural iron worker, contradicts the testimony of 
Mr. Falkenau regarding the refusal of the architectural iron workers to set cer¬ 
tain work on the ground that it had been done by nonunion men. The witness 
declares that the rea.son why the architectural iron workers refused to set this 
work was that they had made an agreement with the architectural iron league, 
an employers' organization, that they would work for none but members of the 
league. Mr. Falkenau was not a member of the league. Members of the league 
itself informed the architectural iron workers that Mr. Falkenau was going' to 
attempt to do the work. The work was brought afterwards to the factory of a 
member of the league and was done over, part of the work having to be done 
over on account of iwor workman.ship. The work was then set up by members of 
the architectural iron workers under a member of the league. (4.50.) 

Mr, B'ai.kenau also mentions a case of two small windows which were fashioned 
by a sheet-metal contractor in whose shop there was a strike. They were put in 
by this contractor’s men outside of working hours. All the meclianics on the 
building quit work, and refused to pennit any other contractor to fashion frames 
for subsitution, or to permit the owners to have the frames made by union labor. 
They insisted that the contractors who had made them should hire union men to 
make them over. After a strike of alwut 9 weeks the matter -was settled by leav¬ 
ing openings for these two windows until the building was completed. Then the 
metal contractor was allowed to come on the premises and set them. The witness 
believes that this agreement was reached by means of bribery. (325.) 

Mr. PoucHOT, business agent of the sheet-metal workers’ union, states that the 
building referred to by Mr. Falkenau was stopped absolutely for only about 8 
weeks instead of 9 weeks. He also states that the work that had been let to the 


nonunion contractor, Mr. MacFarlane, was given to a firm that had signed the 
union agreement. He denies Mr. Falkenau’s suggestion that the strike was 
settled for a corrupt consideration. (430.) 

Mr. Clark, a oontiactor, submits a letter from the mill men’s union, dated 
July 25,1898, warning him not to try to use any material from a nonunion mill 
or factory, as the carpenters’ and painters’ unions had agreed not to pnt any such 
material in place. A list of the Chicago factories which had yieldM to the mill 
men’s demand for a 9-hour day, with a minimum wage of $2 for mechanics, was 
inclosed, with the statement that all other factories in the city Were nonunion 
alid unfair shops. (402.) 

„ bPBOUL, a general contractor, states that he was compelled last year to 
cancel a contact for brick which he had bought for $4.90 a thousand and to pay 
foj brick 15 Mr cent smaller, because the brick first bought were made by 
nonqnion labor, 'rbe change cost him and the owners prol»bw $6,000 or $8,000. 
(481,) ' ■ ® 

Mr,)OcHBUis, president of the bricklayers’ union, says that the membefs of hit 
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union are not permitted to work with nonunion men, bat are permitted to work 
on a hnilding where material is need that, is produced by nonunion labor, (S.’tS.) 

Mr. Gmffiths, a general contractor, mentions an Instance in which a tank for 
an elevator had been placed on the top of a building and was abont to bo set, 
wiien the walking delegate compelled the removal of it because it had been partly 
made ^ nonunion labor. (iSo.) 

Mr. Falkbnao, a general contractor, states that the mayor of Chicago has 
complained of the contractors for- unwillingness to use brick made at the Bride¬ 
well. In reality the contractors were entirely willing to use prison-made brick, 
but the workmen insisted that it should not be used. (339.) 

2. Attempted moMpolization of certiiin douses of work .—The articles of agree¬ 
ment of the painters’district council of Chicago provide that neither laborers nor 
nonunion men E^iall be employed to do any class of preparatory work in any 
branch. (844.) 

The rules of the carpenters' council provide that no member shall work on a 
job where laborers are pemitted to handle carpenters’tools of any kind, or set or 
level up joists on the wall. (398.) ■ 

The struchiral iron workers' aOTeement for 1900 provides that after material 
has been unloaded on the site all handling of it shall be done by members of the 
structural iron workers’union. When it is necessary to use tackle or derricks in 
unloading, that also shall bo done by members of the union. (99.) 

Mr. Clakk, a general contractor, states that it is necessary to have more men 
on a Chicago building than the same job would need in other places, on account 
of the hampering rules ot the unions. It is necessary to keep enough workmen 
of each cla.sa to do all the work that belongs to that class. For instance, laborers 
in Chicago do not dare to touch any iron beam. On the Schlesinger & Mayer 
building the laborers refused to move an iron beam that was in the way of their 
wheelbarrow run. for fear of being fined. On the same building, 4 heavy iron 
beams were delivered when there were no iron, men on the job. The superin¬ 
tendent asked some laborers to take the beams into the building. Two were taken 
in, but the walking delegate of the iron men then appeared and stopped the work, 
with the threat of calling a strike. The other 3 beams obstructed traffic in the 
street until the iron men came next day. In any other city it is necessary to have 
only enough iron men to keep the ordinary work in motion, and when an extra¬ 
ordinary number is needed to move a heavy beam, laborers are called in. 'The 
Chicajm unions dp not penult this. (4Ifl.) 

Mr. Falkekau states that when the new Montgomery Ward building whs going 
lip, the firm sold a lot of old steam pipe and fittings which were in their old build¬ 
ing adjoining. The purchaser employed laborers at to $1.75 per day to take 
out the old material. The union .steam fitters who were at work on the new build¬ 
ing insisted that the old material be taken out by union steam fitters and helpers. 
The purchasers were compelled to yield, and to pay $8 a day for a steam fitter and 
a helper. (326.) ^ 

Mr. Manoan, of the steam fitters’ union, refers to this statement of Mr. Falke- 
nau. His account is apparently not inconsistent with Mr. Falkenau's, except that, 
according to him, the purchaser of the material had to pay only $5.75 instead of $8 
for a steam fitter and a helper. (446.) 

Mr. Clark, a general contractor, states a case in which union laborers were 
employed to tear down some old fire escapes on a building occupied by Schles¬ 
inger & Mayer. The ornamental iron workers claimed the work and enforced 
their claim with a strike. Tiiough Mr. Lillien. president of the laborers’ union, 
claimed that it was legitimate laborers' work, it was necessary to tire an orna¬ 
mental iron man to remove a portion of the work, and the rest was taken down 
by stealth, a piece at a time. Laborers were employed also to remove some old 
elevators in the old Schlesinger & Mayer building. 'The elevator men threatened 
to (luit work on the elevators in the new building unless the remov^ of the old 
elevators was given to them. They had to be employed to do the work at a cost 
of over $1,000, whereas ordinary laborers could have done it for probably not 
more than one-third of the amount. (416,417.) 

Mr, Bliss, a painting contractor, states that he got into trouble with the paint- 
ei-s’ union thrdugh having a laborer to carry scaffolding, bring water, and do 
rough work. TTie hiring of laborers for such purposes had been permitted in the 
previous year, and Mr. Bliss says that other contractors were still permitted to 
have them, though the walking delegate claimed that they were only carrying 
drinking water. (350,'351.) 

C. Ai to sUotment of work.—Mi. Nicholson, a contractor, relates a case in which 
his firm employed stonecutters to dress off the top of the large stones preparatory 
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to laying the wall.' The businesB agent ol the briqklayers claimed that this was 
bricklayers’ work and not stonecntters’ work. It rook the unions 3 days to settle 
the question, and they lost about $300 in wages. It w^ a matter of indifference 
to the contractors and their loss was slight. (94.) i- • 

Mr. Griffiths, a general contractor, states that it was necessary to take about 
an inch off certain blocks of granitfe which had bwn cut by union men in Maine. 
The soft stonecutters ih Chicago claimed thwit w.as their work, and threatened 
to call off all other men from the ,iob it the grdnite cutters were permitted to do 
it. The men in Maine said th^,Would not cut any granite for that building if 
the soft-stone men wWe pei-wtifed to trim those blocks. Afer a long dise.ii.s.sion 
Mr. Grifflhs succeeded in awanging a cbmproinise by whiclr each party did half 
the work. ' ^ 

In another case the walkitig delegate froiij the iron con.strnctioif union deniaudcdl 
that certain inullione which w.ere being set by the ornamental iron men shonhl^ 
be set by his men instead. The dispute between the two unions caused a strike 
which delayed the building for a week or two. The .structural irou men ulti¬ 
mately prevailed, and the iniillions which hafl been set were taken down and laid 
on-the floor and set np again .pist as they were before, only not so well set. Mr. 
Griffiths iiriplie.sthat these dispiite.s between unions are due to the Imilding trades 
council, but he doe.s not exi>lain how. (3li,'5, 33fi.) 

Mr. Wells, a general contractor, relate.s a similar di.spiite iKitween the orna¬ 
mental iron men and the structural iron men as to the setting of mullions on file 
McCluvg Building. (377.) 

Mr. Buchanan, bu.siness agent of the .structural iron workers’ union, testifies as 
to the dispute between that union and the andiitectnral iron workers on the Mar¬ 
shall Field building, referred to by Mr. Griffiths. The architectural iron men were 
putting up work that belonged to the structural iron workers. Tlio structural 
iron workers were at work o» the building at the same time. The witness spent 
about three days' time in tiyinlf to effect a settlement, letting the architectural 
iron men goon: hnt hq was criticised by members of his own organisation, and 
was compiled to bring pressure to bear and have the architectural iron men stop 
the work in question. There was not a delay of two hours, however, and it is not 
true that a pouAd of iron which had been pnt in place was taken d.)Wn at tlje 
demand of the witness or any representative of the structural iron workers. The 
witness believes that about half of the work hi dispute was put up by tlie archi¬ 
tectural iron workers and the other half by his union. (471). 476.) 

Mr. Eyan, an architeotnfal iron worker, denies the statement made by Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths that certain work which had been pnt np by architwtnral iron workers on 
the Merchants’ Trust Bank was taken down and put up again by structural iron 
workers. (4-19.) 

Mr. Falkenau, a general contractor, states that the building trades coimcil 
stopped the putting up of a tall stack which he was haring erected by the boiler 
maWs. The representative of the, council said that the work lielonged to the 
struBtural iron men. The boiler makers claimed that it belonged to them. The 
dispute caused the work to lie idle for ten days. It was ultimately settled that 
the structural irou setters, the men least fitted to do the work, should doit. (326.) 

Mr. Buchanan, of the structural irou workers' union, refers to this dispute 
between his union and the boiler makers. He declares that the contractors 
admitted that tiie structural iron workers did the work cheaper than the boiler 
makers were doing it, although their rate is'v day was much higher. He points 
out that work fn a boiler shop and work 100 feet from the ground are not at all of 
the same ch.Tracter, and that a man accustomed only to the shop can not work to 
any advantage in elevated places. Moreover, if the boiler makers, who already 
punch the hples and get ont the work in the shop, were also to ^et up the work 
dutside, there would he no use for structural iron workers. (474.) 

Mr. Price, a general contractor, mentions a case m which a suheontractor under¬ 
took to pnt up some largo coal bunkers, made of boiler iron, with men belonging 
to the boiler makers' union. The structural iron workers’ union claimed tlie 
Work, and neither the contractor nor the owner had anything to say about the ques¬ 
tion., It had to be referred to the building trades council, and there was a delay 
of thrSe or four weeks before it was settleds Mr. Price also states that the steam 
fitter* have claimed the right to cut holes through wooden floors for their pipes; 
wofh which had always been done by carpenters. The building trades council 
decided in favor of the steam fitters, though the work was done in a way that was 
not satisfactoi'y to the architect or the owner or the contractor. (362.) 

^anotter case of Mr. Price's some large sewer pipe and brick catoh-basins 
w^e to bo put into a building. It had been intended to employ members of the 
sewer makers' union. This union did not belOng to the building trades council. 
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The bricklayers claimed the richt to do thi vrork, and !t was necessary to yield to 
them. They then demanded Houble'paj^, $1 ^ lionr,.for this work, although it 
was properly only ordinary work; ^ dollar an hour was paid oi^yin underground 
sewers. Mr. Price was ajlnpcllpd to pay the dollar an hour, under threat of a 
strike of the 12.5 brioklayers whom he was employing, which would have been 
accompanied with a demand for payraenf^of their wages, under the name of 
waiting time, so long as they«lSoriwbe on;itrike. ’ (3Bl,ii92.) 

Mr. Clark, a general oontr,aetor. thinks that Jhe disputes between unions gen¬ 
erally arise from a miRundersta'n,d}ng of .rules. T'he rules are so' Smny, and are 
m.ade so rapidly, that the men are gonstautly afifcd of transgressing them. The 
rules are not often chang<;d except by inerease.s'ii}4fcmbeK (418.) 

Demand that fork be dane in city.—Mi. BAOLEV* a-wholesale marble dealer, 
states that {he marble for thcMontgomery-Ward Building was contracted for in 
..Georgia, with a firm which employs union men, working Rhours, and 4 hours on 
Saturday. 11 i.s the only (iii.arrying firm in the marble line working union men 
in this manner. Its men are affiliated with the national associWion of stone¬ 
cutters, with heailipiarters at Chicago. Notwithstanding these facts, the Chicago 
Stoneimtters’ union demanded that the sto'ne be cut in Cook County, and even 
refused to let its own men go down to Georgia to cut it. Th^qnfractors, the 
Geo. A. Puller Company, were compelled to bring the material'here in a sawed 
state, but uncut, to lie cut by the local unions. (390,591.) ' 

Mr. McCui.LOOOH, business agent of the marble cutters’ union, states that his 
union tried to In-ing it about that the marble used in building in Chicago should 
lie prepared in the city, but never succeeded. The gi-eater part of the work for 
Chicago is done in districts where! the men do not get wages enough to enable 
tbem to live property—iu Vemiont. in Georgia, in Tennessee, and some in Eurmo. 
The marble is molded and polished and finished before reaching Chicago, 'The 
most of the work on it is done by macilunery. (313.) 

D. Hiring and diBcharging of men.—Mr. GniFTiAHS, a general contractor, men¬ 
tions an instance in wlii(ih the walking delegate of the lathers' union compelled 
the employment of (i men who wore not needed or want® on the job, and when 
one of the 6 was dis(!hargod for not doing his .work properly, the entire force 
struck. He also mentions another case, in which his fiinn was compelled to hire 
union men for work on the drainage canal, though other contractors wore work¬ 
ing there with nonunion men. The union had a hold on the witness and his 
imrtner because they were doing other work .where the union could cause them 
trouble. One of the union men employed neglected hte work and was discharged, 
but the walking delegate compelled the employers to take him hack under threat 
of a strike. (8315,333.) 

Mr. Boyle, a oontraoting plasterer, declares that the plasterers’ union does not 
pemit emiiloyers to select their own men. If an employer wants plasterers ho 
must go to the officers of the union and they smd him whomever they pleastj. (320.) 

Mr. Bliss, a painting contractor, states that the painters’ union does not 
attempt to force the employers to hire particular m'en, nor to interfere wit^i the 
freedom of the employers in hiring and discharging, except to exclude nonunion 
men. (354.) 

Mr. Gubbins, president of the bricklayers’ union, says that he has never heard 
of any union in Chicago that would not allow an employer to'discharge or hire 
anyone he pleased, provided he hired only union men, and provided he did not 
discharge any man for belonging to a union or for standing up for the rights of 
the men. (233.) , * 

Mr. ChaiAiERR, a manufacturer of machinery, declares that it ^n»kes no dif¬ 
ference to a Chicago manufacturer whether he employs a niiion or a nonunion 
man, but that maniifaoturers do claim the right- to hire and disoliarge whom they 
please. The unions try to prevent the employment of nonunion met and to pre¬ 
vent the discharge of union men. The union tells manutactnrers that they can 
not di-soharge their men without cause, and the union constitutes itself the Judge 
as to the cause. In some shops the unions propose, as a compromise, that the 
employer appoint a committee of his workmen to supply men needed, retaining 
the right to hire men himself if the committee fails to do so within 2 days. The 
employers are not willing, either, to allow walking delegates to tell theiiv men 
how wide or deep the cut of a tix)l shall bo or what wages shall be. (6.) 

E. 'Work by emproyeri-Piecework.-The proposed agreement of the structural 
iron men for )900 provides that not more.than one member of a firm shall work 
on a job controlled by the firm. (99.) 

The carpenters’ agreement of 1899 provides that not more than one member of 
any firm of contractors shall be allowed to work with tools. (98.) 

Mr. PoucHOT says that his nnion. the sheet-metal workers’, permits an employer 
to work iu his shop, but not on outside work. The union would not object to an 
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employer's doing a tiifling job on his own house, but if it were a considerable 
job, mnning for some days, it would insist upon his luring a man. Mr. Pouchot 
states that his union once fined an employer for working on a building on which 
there was a strike; or, rather, he was made to pay for the amount of time the 
men would have had upon the job if he had not done the work, (437, 438.) 

Mr. Gubbins, president of the bricklayers', union, states that his union permits 
only one member of the contracting firm to work qn any one building. If this 
limit were not fixed it would be possible for 10 bricklayers to form a firm, do their 
own work, cut prices, and so work for less than the union scale of wages. The 
bricklayer who becomes a contractor is not obliged to withdraw from the union, 
but he does not have the jyrivilege of the fioor In meetings unless by a two thirds 
vote of the body. (284.) 

Mr. Lono, business agent of the Chicago gas fitters' association, states that his 
union has bad a gi-eat deal of trouble on account of the large number of gas fitters 
who have stsirted small independent businesses, done a good deal of the work 
themselves, hired boys as a8si.stants, and worked nights and Sundays. The organi¬ 
zation passed a resolution that anybody handling tools and doing work must carry 
a card and be a member of the union. The bosses have been stopped from doing 
gas fitting in Chicago. (Ihg.) 

Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states that J. W. Brown & Co. applied to the 
gas fitters’ union to semi them a fitter for a small job. They waited for more than 
a week, and then a member of the firm was obliged to dn the work liimself. The 
union afterwards compelled them to hire a gas fitter and retain him on the prem¬ 
ises for 8 days and 6 hours, the time it would have taken a union man to do the 
work according to the schedule of the gas fitters' union. Tlie same film was com¬ 
pelled to hire a gas fitter for 10 days to make a pretense of doing over again some 
work which the members of the firm themselves had done while there was a strike 
at their shop. (408.) 

Mr. Bonner, a floor-tile contractor, says that the tile setters’ union in Chiciwo 
does not permit any member of the mantle or tile dealers' association to handle 
tools. This is not only a hardship upon the dealers, but it prevents any workman 
from himself becoming an employer. A man starting a business could get credit 
for his material, but he can not get credit for labor. The rule which prevents a 
contractor from working, therefore, prevents a man of small means from becom¬ 
ing a contractor. (38S.) 

Mr. Buss, a painting contractor, states that until recently the painters’ union 
did not admit any man who was carrying on business. In recent years they have 
adopted a rule that no employer can work unless he lielongs to the union. This 
reflation compelled Mr. Bliss to join the union 2 years ago. (250,253.) 

IHeoework and mibcontraeting. —The carpenters’ agi-eement of 1899 provides that 
no work shall be lumped or sublet, and that no journeyman shall take piecework 
in any manner. (98.) 

The articles of ap-eemfnt of the painters’ district council of Chicago provide 
that.no work shall be sublet by the master painters, either to any of their 
employees or to others. (344.) 

Mr. StruBle quotes a letter from the journeymen stonecutters’ union, dated in 
July, 1899, notifying his firm that the union had resolved that no member of the 
cut-stone contractors’ association should let a subcontract for either stonecutting 
or carving in the future. (360.) 

Mr. Carroll, president of the building trades council, states that the subcon¬ 
tractor is gradually undergoing elimination as centralization progresses. He will 
liave to disappear and become either a superintendent or a worlanw. His jiresent 
attitude of hostility to labor is unreasonable. He lays to the labor organi^tiong 
a misfortune which is as inevitable as the displacement of labor by machinery. 
( 868 .) 

The agreement of the carpenters, made after the strike, secured a provision 
that no contractor should sublet or piece out carpenter work, and that no jour¬ 
neyman should be permitted to take piece work. (529.) 

T. mnimniB rate of wages and its eAote.—Mr. GlNDELE, a general contractor, 
declares that the minimum rate of wages is a disadvantage to the meclumic, in 
that there is no inducement for a good mechanic to remain a good mechanic, nor 
iforagioor mechanic to become a good mechanic. We do not have now such a 
class of mechanics as we had in the former days, when every man was paid 
aecor^mg to Iw work. The minimum rate of wages is a disaavantam to the 
contractor who is bound, as a member of an association, to maintain me mini¬ 
mum rate, because there are always some members who will seor^y depart from 
the M^sdd rata, by understandings with equally dishonest members of the labor 
o^i^zations. The underhanded contractor js able to underbid the honest ccm- 
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tractor and get the work. The underhanded mechanic has employment while 
the honest mechanic walks the streets. (361.) 

Mr. Havey, a nonunion gas fitter, insists that the rule of the unions that all 
their members must be paid the same rate of wages is unjust. In all higher pro¬ 
fessions at least three different classes of men are recognized—first, second, and 
third. Labor unions provide for first-class men only. The uniform rate of wages 
is that which only first-class men earn, and employers will discharge all who are 
not first class. The less competent can get nothing to do, and are forced to 
become tramps or to turn to drink. There is a constant oversupply of labor, and 
always will be, but the amount of work should be fairly divided up among the 
workers. The witness would rather see the time come when every workman 
would get only 10 cents a day than the time when some men would get from $4 
to SH per day and the great majority get nothing. It may be the tendency of 
unions to encourage men to try to become first-class workers, but many can never 
become such. (171,172.) 

Mr. Buss, a painting contractor, declares that the minimum wage scale 
increases the di.sadvantage of the less efficient man. The better class of work¬ 
men arc benefited. They are able to get reasonably steady work. Those who are 
advanced in years or less vigorous or less skillful are idle much of the time. 
(2,54.) 

Mr. WooDBUiiY. president of the carpenters' district council, says that the 
minimum rate of wages is meant to be for the pcxjrer grade of mechanics, and 
that the employers are expected to grade np the wages of the better. During the 
World's Fair some contractors in Chicago were offering their men 10,16, and 20 
cents an hour more than the scale. When times are slack the better mechanic is 
naturally employed more steadily than the poorer. This can not be controlled. 
The workmen have not been able to devise any better method of regulating wages 
than the miniuiuni scale. (460.) 

0. Use of machinery and improved tooli.—1. Generally. Professor Tayloe says 
that there were grievances in this dispute on both sides in regard to restric¬ 
tions of the use of machinery. He believes, however, that these restrictions 
were mostly confined to the stonecutting ti'ade, and that they were due more 
to the infiiience of those contractors who did not own machinery than to the 
objections of the labor unions themselves. (,542.) 

The agreements of the bricklayers and carpenters, after the building trades’ 
strike, as well as practically all of the other agi-eements, contain a provision 
taken from the contractors’ ultimatum of April SO, 1900, that there shall be no 
restriction on the use of machinery. (516,625,52S.) 

2. ,Stonecutting.—H t. Steuble, a cut-stone contractor, states that machinery 
has gr^nally been introduced for dressing stone for building purposes, and 
that it is a great success, making it possible to produce elaborate fronts ter less 
than the termer cost of plain fronts. The machines can be run by laborers, such 
as those who rtm machinery in planing mills and sash, door, and blind factories. 
In 18!)8 the journeymen stonecutters’ union of Chicago demanded that tMs 
machinery be run by stonecutters at a wage of 50 cents per hour with an ^hour 
day. After a strike of about 3 months a compromise was made under which 
one-half of the machines were to be run by stonecutters and one-half by planer 
hands. In 1898 the joumeymeu demanded that the contractors employ 8 hand 
stonecutters ter every planing machine. ’This would have meant the stopping 
of the machinery. After a strike of about tO weeks it was agre^ that the con¬ 
tractors should employ 4 Liembers of the journeymen stonecutters’ union to 
every double planer and 2 ter every single planer. This agreement was to last 
until May, 19()b. In January. 1899, in violation of this agreement, the joumey- 
meu demanded that no machines be operated after April 1,1899. lie contract¬ 
ors got the time extended to June 1, 1899, but were compelled to stop the 
mac^mnes then and have not been able to use them since. The machines were 
used in 28 yards in Chicago, representing 75 per cent of the employing capacity 
of the city in this line. The value of the machinery which was in use is esti- 
iqated at |110,000. This is practically a dead loss, as we machinery is fast becom¬ 
ing useless by rust and loss of parts due to its not being in active use. (356.) 

Mr. Sullivan, chairman of the stonecutters’ union, says t^t the planing ma¬ 
chines, whose use is opposed by the stonecutters, have been introduced for the 
most part since the year 1894. During 1894 the employers used these machines 
from 10 to 34 hours per day. In 1895 the stonecutters asked the oontraotors to 
restrict the home of the machines and to have them run by union men. This was 
refused. In 1896 the stonecutters struck to secme these concessions. The strike 
was settled after 3 months, the contractors agreeing to use the machines only 8 
hours per day. Later on several of the contractors declared that their machines 
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were not investments. In 1898 the stonecutters asked that 4 union men 

be employed in the operation of each machine. The contractors refused this, hut 
agreed that 3 men should be employed for each small machine and 4 men for each 
large machine. In 1898 the witness introduced a resolution asking the employers 
to do away with the use of the machines altogether. All but t4 of the 00 c.on- 
tractors in the city willingly agreed to it. and the other contractors finally .also 
adopted a resolution to discontinue the use of planers after June 1,1891). No spe¬ 
cific provision was made at that time regarding tlie penalty for violation of ibis 
agreement, but the suggestion was made orally that the ordinary penalty iov 
other violations of agreement by the employer, JS.oO. should be enforced. (44( , 448.) 

Mr. Falkenau. a general contractor, slates that contractors and manufacmi- 
ers have been compelled by the action of the unions to let thousands of dollars' 
worth of machinery lie idle for years in their shops and yards. He specifies only 
the case of the stone contractors. (;il 3.) 

Mr. Gubbins, president of the bricklayers' union, states that 85 jier cent of the 
cut-stone contractors signed a paper to the effect that they were not in favor of 
the use of machines in the stone-contrai'ting business in Chicago. (231.) 

Mr. jEFFEltY, a bicycle manufacturer, illustrates the in,inst.ice of the rules of 
labor unions by his own experience in building a residence. In the fall of 1899. 
when the weather was getting cold, the irnion bricklayers urged the contractor 
who was cutting the 8t<jnc, a union contrac.tor, to hurry. In order to help him¬ 
self in doing so he planed a little stone with a planing machine which he owned. 
The union thereupon withdrew all the bricklayers and masons from the building, 
and he could not got men until he paid a fine of $250 for having planed stone with 
a machine. Each of the men who had been engtiged in planing the stoiu’ was 
fined $135, and the witness knows of two of them who have bet.'n unable to pay 
the fine, and are seeking work. Tlnwe cxcessivo fines are fixed by the officers of 
the union. Their power js superior to the laws oi' the tiuited States. The witness 
says also tliat th<! general labor difficulties in the. building trades in the present 
year liave ijrevented him altogether from building his house. (132.1 US.) 

Mr. StkIi'BLE submits tut tiffiUavit from Kobert Reid, a cut-stone contractor, 
stating that he wa.s fined $350 by tlie journeymen stonecutters'union for using 
scrapers for scraping the stonework on an old building, contrary to the union 
regumtiohs. though lie had no connection with the building, and liad simply lent 
scrapers to the laborers and told them they could get the work. Mr. Reid begged 
to have the question arbitrated, but the union refused. The fine, was not paid, 
and the president of the union came to Mr. Reid after 5 months and offered to 
settle for $100. This was refused. (3.57.) 

Mr. Sullivan, chairman of the .stonecutters' union, refers to the line that was 
imposed upon Mr. Reid. He says that inembeTS of the organization caught him 
usrng a scrajier contrary to the agreement with the stonecutters. He was 
assessed the legular fine of $3.50 by the organization. Being a poor man and not 
able to pay this amount, the fine was reduced to $100, but this also he refused to 
pay. (448.) 

2. Marble carving. —Mr. Baoley, a wholesale marble dealer, states that the 
marble-cutters’ union in Chicago will not permit the use of the pneumatic tool 
for carving, a tool which is used all over the world, and is almost indispensable 
for delicate work. In one instance, that of a residence, the owner had to pay the 
union $250 for permis.sion to set certain stone which had been cut outside of Cook 
County, and besides had to pay $83 for two men to scrape over surfaces whicli 
had been cut by a machine, because the union does not permit the use of planers 
(391.) 

3. Mortar carrierx.—Mr. Lillien, president of the hod-carriers’ union, states 
that machinery has almost entirely replaced men for the hoisting of mortar. 
The only contractor who does not use the hoisting machine is the plastering con¬ 
tractor. The number of actual hod earner.; is much less than formerly, but the 
number of building laborers on the whole has not decreased. (117.) 

4. Carpenfers.—MT. WooDEuay, president of the carpenters’district council, 
states that the carpenters’ union did at one time forbid its members to buy and 
carry patent miter boxes, on the gi'oundthatitadded an unnecessary weight to the 
carpenter’s kit, and an unnecessary expense. The union never forbade the use 
of pnent miter boxes, if the employers chose to furnish them. (464.) 

6. Bricklayers. —Mr. Falkenau states that a short strike wae caused on the 
Mofltoftaery Ward building by the requirement of the walking delegate of the 
hrick&yers' assopiation that the mortar be placed with a hand trowm instead of 
a shovel, in making beds for the dimension stones, which wore in many cases 6 
or 6 iSset square. The ■walking delegate was ultimately overruled. (838.) 
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H. Limitation of amount of work.— 1. Generally. —Mr. Webster, a machinery 
manufacturer, thinks that there is a decided tendency among labor unions, 
especially in the building trades in Chicago, to limit the amount of work which 
their members may do. There is no doubt that many unions would lie glad to 
have their members produc.e as little as pos.sible, with a view to giving work to 
more men. The witue.ss has noticed a tendency among the foundry men in his 
(wtablishment to limit their output. This is a serious evil. The hope of pros¬ 
perity to American manufactures lies in the fact that Americans can produce a 
large amount in a short time. It is morally wrong for a man to try to do as 
little as ho can. 

On the other hand, Mr. Webster says, it is no more just for employers to try 
to drive their workmen too hard, as they occasionally do. Piecework is the 
ideal way to adjust wages, but when employers become greedy and set the most 
exix-'rt men to fix the pace for the others, it is not fair. If properly conducted a 
man will earn more for himself and for his employer by the piecework method 
than in any other way. (1.50.) 

Mr. IIavey declares that it i.s a common evil practice of the unions to limit 
the amount of work which a man may do in a day. During tlu“ World's Fair, 
when there ivas a great demand for work, plumbers were putting in as many as 
:i fixtures in a day. and getting perhaps ?'4 per day wages. To-day they are 
not iiormittcd to put in more than 1 fixture. The incrca.se in the coat of build¬ 
ing which comes from .such restrictions tends to docrea.se the erection of buildings 
and thus ultimately to increase the number of the unemployed in the building 
trades. (172.) 

Mr. th.AUK believes tlmt a hostilil.y to the remlering of a fair equivalent for a 
day's wage is bcuig rapidly iucnlcatod among the journur-men of Chicago, and is 
an outgrowth of the rule of the ti'ade unions. (40!).) 

Mr. Falkenau, a general contractor, states thiit the limitation of work is 
unforced by the plumbers, the gas fitters, the plasterers, the lathers, and he under¬ 
stands by the steam fitters. (222.) 

Professor Taylor says tliat there can be no doubt that the limitation of the 
amount of work imjiosed in two or throe of the trades was umust. Thus, the 
restriction in the case of the mantel builders was t(X> low. The best men in 
the unions themselves admitted that they hail gone too far. (642.) 

The agreements of the biickluyers, carpenters, and practically ml other organ¬ 
izations, made after tlie building trades’ lockout, contain a provision taken from 
the contractors’ ultimatum of April iiO, 11)00, declaring that there 'shall be no 
limitation of the amount of a day's work. (.51(1, .52.5,528,5(J4.) 

Mr. Mtlh.EB, a contractor, says that he does not know of any objection raised by 
tliose unions which have made agreements witli the employers since the lockout 
concerning the clause prohibiting the limitation of the amount of work. He does 
not think that formal limitations arc neiie.ssary to protect the employees against 
ru.sliiug by employers. Tliey can stop working for anyone who tries to overwork 
them. (.525.) 

2. Hulhiing tradex council. —Mr. Griffiths, a general contractor, asserts that 
the building trades council is not willing to let the men do an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s wage. It he were bidding on a job at the present time he 
would make bis bid with the expectation that the men would do a day’s work; but 
this is because he does not expect that the building trades council will be in exist¬ 
ence when any job now in contemplation is begun. He gives two instances of 
restriction of work. In the first he noticed tliat his men were not doing a fair 
day's work, and his foreman stated that the walking delegate had threatened the 
forem'iu with a fine of $25 and with being compiled to leave Mr. Griffiths’s 
employ if he tried to make the men work fairly. The other instance is this: The 
union in a certain line was endeavoring to arrange with the employers in that 
line this winter, and the first declaration of the union was that it proposed to 
limit the amount of work during the coming year. Mr. Griffiths says “ that is 
just what the building trades council backed up.’’ Mr. Griffiths declares that the 
limitation of work is a new thing, and that the men do not do the work that they 
didin former years in any of the trades that he is acquainted with. (33a, 337, TO.) 

Ml'. Falkenau admits that the limitations do not extend to all trades affiliated 
with the building trades council, but considers that such limitations have been 
sanctioned by the council in its refusal to discipline the unions which have estab¬ 
lished them. (813.) 

Mr. Barton, president of the Western Electi-ic Company, says that he has had 
a house ready for plaster on which there has been no work done for 2 months. 
He thinks the strike in the building trades is seriously endangering the prosperity 
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of Chicago. The principle upon which the building trades council are especially 
insisting is the ri^nt to limit the product of the workman. This the contractors 
resist, and the witness thinks they are right in doing so, but he says that the 
unions have been hitherto so successful in maintaining the principle that they 
will not give it up as long as they think there is any chance of keeping it in 
operation. (300.) 

Mr. PoucHOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers’ union, declares that 
if the men of any trade make a rule which violates an unexpired agreement with 
employers the building trades council does not bock them up in it. The building 
trades council has never called a sympathetic strike to enforce the rules of the 
plumbers and gas fitters, which have caused the most senous complaint. If the 
plumbers themselves went out without a just cause the building trades council 
would compel them to go back to work. The building ti'ades council has made 
some investigation of the,grievances that the contractors name against plumbers, 
gas fitters, and lathers, and has found in the trades a readiness to meet the 
employees and remedy the alleged grievances. Mr. Pouchot believes that the 
plumbei’B went to their employers to settle their difference in regard to working 
rules, and that the employers said that they would not meet them and settle with 
them till they withdrew from the building trades council. If the contractors 
would call the grievances to the attention of the building trades council it would 
force the offending trades to live up to their contracts with their employers. (438.) 

3. Plumbers,— Mi. Smith states that the plumbers' union adopted a set of work¬ 
ing rules about .July 1,1889, which involves a very radical limitation of the day's 
work. In some cases the reduction is as much as 00 per cent: in other cases the 
niles call for a good day’.s work. Because of the complications that arise, a 
plumber’s work can not be accurately gauged. The reduction was not due to 
any excessive pressure upon the men before the rules were ailopted. The witness 
understands that the argument for the limit w-as that it would make more work, 
so that more members of the union would lie employed. The master plumbers 
who had contracts on hand were compelled to lose the amount of the reduocioii. 
as the limitation was enforced without previous notice. The committee of the 
union which met the employers to discuss the question admitted that the rule.s 
were objectionable, and recommended to the union that some of them be 
amended and others be abrogated; but the union refused. (407.408,410.) 

Mr. Falkenau, a general contractor, states that the limit of a day’s work fixed 
by the plumbers—the setting of one basin, or one closet, or one bath, or the rough¬ 
ing in for each one of these-^oes not permit a man to do more than three-eighths 
as much as a man should do in 8 hours. The building trades coimcil has taken 
as a basis the amount of work which the inferior workman can do in a given 
rime. (313.) 

Mr. George F. Harding. Jr., an independent builder, refers to the rule of the 
plumbers that a man shall not put up more than one fixture—a washstand, a closet, 
or a Imth tut)—in a day, and states that any good plumber, after all the workds 
done underneath, can connect three in a day. A very good plumber can set four. 
He supposes that the rule was made because the pluuibers want to give as much 
work as they can. He believes that the plasterers and the lathei'S also have limi¬ 
tations of work. Such rules make it dangerous to build. If one should put up a 
house now, and it should cost twice as much as it ordinarily would, and next year 
these rules should no longer be in force, the man who built now would be at a 
very great disadvantage. (170.) 

Mr. Smith cites the case of TheP. Hacey Company, which discharged a plumber 
for iacomiietency, with the result that all union men in its employ went out on a 
sympatWic strike on January 17,1900, and had not returned at the time of the 
witness’s testimony. The union contended that the man was discharged because 
he lived up to the union rules. He was doing work of such a ftatui’e that his 
allotted task, according to the union rules, was finished by 1 or 2 o'clock, and 
thereafter he had nothing to do but smoke and amuse himself till his 8 hours were 
up. (409.) 

Mr. CoEBOT, d plumbing contractor, states that the rules of the journeymen 
plumbers limiting the day’s work are ridiculous. Thecalkingof four joints, which 
is(specified by one rule as a day’s work, can be done in an hour. On the other 
baitd, there are other specifications which a man can not perform in a day. The 
ifeef themselves constantly differ among themselves as to the interpretation of 
fte trules. The union prcmiised all last summer to modify them, but has taken 
no'actiiA to that end. - (414.) 

,Mt. Beennoc*, treasurer of the building trades council, says that before the 
estatdjdhpient of a stroim organization among the carpenters there was scarcely 
an having hair a dozen or more men w})o did not hire some stnmg fellow 
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to drive them all day long. Eight or nine men wonld be put to work in a row 
laying flooring, and anyone who could not keep the pace set by the strong^t could 
not keep ^ job. It is ae a result of such conditions that the rules limiting the 
amount of work have been established by the various unions. 

The witness declares that he has talked to many plumbers as to the restriction 
of work, and that they have invariably told him that the limit of 8 joints is all that 
a man can properly do in a day. If lathers attempt to do more work than 25 
bunches a My, they put no connections on the comers and otherwise sMrap the 
work. If plumbers worked beyond their strength all day, their work would be 
imperfect and would result in bad sanitary conditions. (4M, 467.) 

Mr. Davis, a mosaic (lontractor, testifies that he recently observed a plumber 
sitting idle and smoking his pijie at about 11 o'clock in the morning, and he learned 
on inquiry that the man had finished his day’s work, Mr. Davis recently had 
occasion to have a bath tub, a bowl, and a closet put into his own house. Anyone 
of these fixtures constitutes a day’s work under the regulations of the plumbers’ 
organization. The man whom Mr. Davis employed set all three before 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. • 

Mr. Davis states that in his own trade of mosaic work there has been an attempt 
to restrict the day’s work. (422.) 

4. Oas fitters. —Mr. Long, business agent of the Chicago gas fitters’ association, 
states that this was the first organization in the Chicago building trades to put a 
limit to a day’s work. It was done about 3 years ago. He maintains, however, 
that the amount permitted is more than the average workman can do in 8 hours, 
and he seems to assert that a Chicago gas fitter now does more in 8 hours without 
a helper than ho formerly did in 10 hours with a helper. He says that the legiti¬ 
mate contractors congratulated him on the working of the limitation when it had 
been a little while in foriie. (198, 205.) 

5. Lathers.—Hr. Began, of the lathers’ union, admits that this union fixes a 
day's work at 25 bundles of lath, neither more nor less. He declares that this is 
as much as an average man can put on. There are about 15 particularly fast men 
out of the 800 members ot the union, whom the bosses used to employ, one here 
and one there, to set the pace fur the others. The ordinary man could not keep 
up without greatly overworking. He would have to keep the pace or come down 
in his price; and after he came down in his price the bosses wonld use this fact to 
compel the first-class men to come down also. It was by using one class as a club 
to hold the other down that the employers had got wages dovrn to 90 cents a day 
before the union was formed, (211.) 

6. Tile setters.—Ur. Bonner, a floor tile and ornamental mosaic contractor, 
declares that the tile setters’ union in Chicago limits the amount of work which 
its members shall do. (386.) 

7. Painters.—Ur. Stiles, a master painter, has no doubt that there has recently 
been a secret understanding in the painting trade to fix a limit to the work of 
the men. For a year or two it has been impossible to get union men to do the 
usual amount of work. (341.) 

Mr. Buss, a painting contractor, states that a demand was made upon him to 
discharge a certain workman who was simply trying to do a good day’s work and 
help the work along, on the ground that he was doing too much. The reason 
seemed to be that there were many men out of employment and it was thought 
that more would have to be hired if each man did as little as possible. (250.) 

Mr. Murphy, vice-president of the painters’ district council, denies that that 
organization in any way limns the work which a man shall do. He declares, on 
the other hand, that it is the practice of the master painters to select some young 
and vigorous man to set the pace for the others, expecting eveiy man to do an 
equal amount of work. It has come about by this practice that men of 45 or 50 
years of age can not get jobs except during the very Dusiest seasons, being unable 
to keep the pace. (454.) 

8. Marble setters.—Ui. McCullough, business a^t of the marble setters’ 
union, denies that this union has a limitation of work. He admits that a book 
of rules for measuring a day’s work was adopted, but says that onlya single 
effort was made to enforce it, and that was made over 2 years ago. The rules 
were adopted in an effort to check men who were suspected of being piece work¬ 
ers, ’• who would work night and day to the disadvantage of other members,” 
(216.) 

9. Carpenters.—iSi, Woodbury, president of the carpenters’ district council, 
says that fault has been found with the following rule of the carpenters’ union: 
“Any member guilty of excessive work or rushing on any job shall be reported 
and riiall be subject to a fine of $5. Any foreman using abusive lanipan to or 
rushing the men under his supervision shall be fined not less than flO and ruled 



oft the job.” The witness declares that a rule of this sort is absolntely necessary 
to meet the policy of some contractors of hirinK one or two young, athletic men, 
far above the average in physical strength, and having them set a pace which it 
is scarcely poa.sihle for the average man to meet, but which he must come near 
raeetmg on peril of discharge. Only one man has been fined under this rule 
during the 2 years that it has been in force. It ought to be enfonied more than 
it is, in the witne.ss's opinion, though it does have some salutary restraining effect 
on the imnnbers of the union. {457.) 

Mr. Clark, a contractor, declares that the rule of the carpenters' union making 
a foreman liable to a fine of .$10 for rushing men makes a foreman a representa¬ 
tive of the building trade.s council and not of his employer. Another rule that 
would break up any man in bu,sine.ss after a time, if adhered to, is the rule as to 
the position of the steward of the .job. (401.) 

10. BrickJai/fra. —Mr, CIubbins. president of the bricklayers’ union, declares 
that his union does not limit the amoujit of work that a man shall do. The Chi¬ 
cago bricklayers are known as the best mi'chanica in their line in the country, 
and are carried all over the country by contractors who do work in Chicago. 
They work harder and do more work than any men in the other States. Before 
1883 and 188-1 they used to work 10 hours and'lay about 1,000 brick.s in an ordi¬ 
nary wall. Now they work 8 houi-.s and have to lay 1.000 bricks. In Livcriiool 
and London bricklayers have a limit of 400 a day,'and Mr. Gubbius envie.s the 
English bricklayers. In Chicago two fast men are jiicked out to stand at the 
corners of the building and lay each a small number of brick there, while the men 
between have each, perhaps. S or 0 feet of wall and must keep their sian-c filled up 
as the end men raise the line. (233,'234.) 

Mr. 'Wells, a general contractor, .states that, he has experienced a limitation of 
work on rough Imilding, for tin'finst tiTiie, on a large .iob which he recently put up 
for the McConuicks. The labor on this joli, both brickwork and carpenter work, 
tost much more than ever before. The foreman said that if he tried to hurry the 
work ho would he fined hy tlio union. (378.) 

11. Bridge and ntmelnral irummrk.—ih'. Frank M. RvaJJ. a structural iron 
worker, declares that the workers in ttiat trade in Chicago work harder and faster 
;han in other cities. He believes that they drive nearly twice as many rivets in a 
lay as workmen elsewhere. In fact, it is the jiractice of contractors who have 1.5 
:)!• 2(1 different gangs of riveters to select 2 or 3 of the best gangs and give them 
ISconts or 50 cents a day extra 1o set the pace for the others, who are supposed, 
then, to keep up and drive the same number of rivets. The result is that the 
rtrongestaiid most robust men in the trade can not stand the work for more than 
} or 8 years without breaking down physically, (279.) 

I. Apprenticeship. — 1 . Morlihiiiitii .—Mr. Chalmeuh dee, lares that labor unions are 
uu,iu8t in that they limit the unmljur of apprentices who may he engaged, pro¬ 
hibit the employment of colored men. at, least in certain cases, and in the case of 
ihe machiiiists prohibit the engagement of any man over 21 years old as an ap¬ 
prentice. This la.st provision bars out from the iiractical work of machine shops 
?raduates of colleges and manual-training schools, who have specdally prepared 
!_or such work and wno soon hecome the most efficient employees and those most 
likely to he promoted. The president of the machinists’ union has declared that 
le never knew a college boy who was worth anything for shopwork. In view of 
ibis attitude of the unions, Mr. Chalmers declares that they do not tend to pro- 
luce a more intelligent cla.s,s of workmen, at least so far a,s his own experience 
;oe8. Nor has he seen .any tendency on their (lart toward encouraging morality 
md sobriety. (12.) 

Mr. Devens, assistant seci'etary of the National Metal Trades Association, says 
that comparatively few regularly indentured apprentices are employed in machine 
shops. There are many boys and men emiiloyed at unskilled work, but receiving 
practically no instmetion and not being advanced to skilled work unless they 
show special aptitude. Even where aptn’entices are regularly indentured they 
must force themselves ahead, to a considerable extent, if they hoiie to obtain sat¬ 
isfactory instruction and advancement. In reply to a question as to whetherthey 
3ver do receive proper instruction, Mr. Devens in.sists that he has lieen familiar 
particularly witli one shop in which the apprentices were given every possible 
to learn thoroughly. He does not know whether this is a general 

rme.' (511.) 

, 2. ^uUiUny trades.—In the opinion of Mr. Havey. the rules of the labor unions 
iegarding apprenticeship are unjust. Boys to-day would like t'l have the same 
ihfmce to learn trades which the members of the unions had when they were boys: 
mt they no longer hav the opportunity, at least in the building trades. Indeed, 
he union men have adopted a system which will prove a curse to their own chiV 
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dren. A man who is running a shop himself is not permitted to teach his own boy 
the trade. This practice also tends to make men tramps and criminals. (173.) 

Mr. Falkenatj, a general contractor, asserts that apprentices are absolutely 
barred in all the moat remunerative building trades in Chicago. Out of 32 trades 
in the building trades council there are only two or three in which a contractor 
can permit his own son to learn his own trade in his own establishment. (313.) 

The ultimatum of the contractors’ council of April 80,1900, provided that each 
employer should have the right to teach his trade to apprentices. Thi.s provision 
was souiewhat modified in the agreement with the bricklayers made after the 
strike. It was provided that each employer might take not more than one new 
apprentice each year, that the tenn of service should be three years, and that 
various detailed rules should be observed. (Millek. .727,564.) 

The carpenters' agreement, made in February, 1901, permitted each employer 
to teach his trade to apiirentices, but provided that the apprenticeship should last 
not less than 3 vears and no apprentice should be over 31 years old. (Tayi.ob, 
.i29.) 

3. Flumhcn. —Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states that by an agreement 
made in 1896, which wa.s by its terms to continue in force until October 8, 1898, 

1 apprenlice was to be allowed for every 3 .iourneymen during the first year, 1 for 
every 3 .iourneymen during tins second year, and 1 for every 4 iourneymen during 
tli(! tliiril year. A boy must be at least 1.7 years of age before ho could be em- 
jdoyt'd as'aii aiiprenticc. Not more than 1 junior could be employed for every 
3 journeymen for the first -year of the agi'eemeut and 1 for every 3 journeymen 
thereafter. Each shop was to be entitled to at least 1 apprentice, and 1 junior 
might be hired where only 1 jounieyman was employc'd. By a new agreement, 
forced upon the emiiloyers in March, 1897, it was provided that each shop should 
have only 1 ajiprentice. In April, 1899, the master plumbers were forced to agree 
that they would hire uo more new apprentices or junior plumbers before March 
1.1900. (404,40,7.) 

Mr. f’oiiBOY, a plnmbiug contractor, states that a junior plumber is one who 
has served as an apprentice for a certain time, say 4 years, and has not yet com¬ 
pleted 2 further years of serrice. (414.) 

Mr. Smith presents a statement in writing by Mr. Nacey, an employing plumber, 
to the effect th.at he has attempted to teach his trade to his own son, and has been 
prevented from doing so by the union. (409.) 

4. Tile nettcrs.—Mv. Bonn'EII, a floor-tile contractor, states that no apprentice is 
allowed by the union in his business in the city of Chicago, and he is informed 
that none is allowed in New York. Not amanhas been admitted to the Chicago 
union in about 5 years. When a tile setter comes into town and gets a job they 
give him a permit to work until his application is voted on; bnt they immediately 
get a man from another job and put him in the newcomer's place, and so run the 
new man out of town. The witness would not he permitted to teach his own son 
the tile setter’s trade. The \ritiie.ss mentions an English tile setter who has had 
a brother here for four years and has tried to get him a place as helper in set¬ 
ting tile, but so far has not succeeded. (38.7,388.) 

Mr. McChluiugh, business agent of the marble cutters’ union, refers to Mr. 
Bonner’s statement that the tile setters do not tolerate any apprentices. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. McCullough, the tile .setters' helpers regularly develop into tile setters 
as they gradually acipiire a knowledge of the business, and are admitted by the 
tile setters’ union When they show proficiency. (316,218.) 

5. Faintere .—The articles '.f agreement of the painters’ district council of 
Chicago provide for 1 apprentice for each contracting firm, and 1 additional 
apprent’ce for every 20 jonrneymen employed; the apprentices to be under the 
age of 18 years and to be bound by indenture for 3 years, and to he continuously 
employed during that time. (344.) 

6. Carpenters. —^Mr. Nicholson submits the carpenters’ agreement of 1899. It 
does not restrict the number of apprentices, but provides that all apprentices 
.shall belong to the union and carry the current working card, and that no one 
.shall he allowed to work as an apprentice after the age or 21. (98.) 

7. Plasterers.—M t. Carroll, of the plasterers’ union, states that in his organiza¬ 
tion a man must serve an apprenticeship of 4 years, and if he is not a mechanic 
at the end of that time they will probably give him another year. (375.) 

8. Bricklayers. —Mr. Qubbins, president of the bricklayers’ union, states that 
his union formerly allowed 1 apprentice to a contractor who had bera 8 years in 
business, a second apprentice the nest year, and a third the year following. 
After that period the contractor could have 8 apprentices constantly. Some con¬ 
tractors took advantage of this rule and kept 8 apprentices when they had no 
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work to keep them going. The witness does not describe the present role regard¬ 
ing apprentices. (233.) 

9. Architectural iron workers .—The agreement between the architectural iron 
workers and tlie employers provides that there may be 1 apprentice for each 2 
journeymen employed on a job. Apprentices shall work 3 years before they can 
become journeymen. (451.) 

J. Boycotting.— 1. GormuUy & Jeffery Company. —Mr. Jefpeey, a bicycle manu¬ 
facturer, says that the GormuUy & Jeifery Company made the first bicycles 
west of Connecticut. It lias been in business about 21 years. The men employed 
have always bt'en treated well, and there had been no difficulty until the fall of 
1895. The witness at that time found that prices of bicycles were falling and cost 
of selling increasing, so that cheaper manufacture was desirable. He found that 
the polismers in his shop belonged to a strong union, and that they were trying to 
get unfairly high prices for work. Whenever a now kind of work was under¬ 
taken they would at fir.st take a great deal of time to make each piece and pretend 
that it was very difficult, in order to get a high price by the piece. The witness 
had some hubs polished by workmen in another department and found that the 
pst was about one-third of the price charged by the metal polishers. He accord¬ 
ingly transferred the polishing largely to tliis other department and had some of 
the screws and nuts polished by women who were working in still another depart¬ 
ment. The union men in the polishing department thereupon struck. They 
injured some of the proi>erty in the shop before leaving, and thereafter tried to 
keep men from coming to the factor}- and taking work. The .strikers would 
come around at noon and evening and try to induce the men to join the union or 
to leave the factory, and intimidated them to a considerable degree. 

On account of this difficulty with the polishers, the Rambler liicycle, manufac¬ 
tured ^ the GormuUy & Jeifery Company, was boycotted widely % union labor. 
Mr. Jeffery declares that he received letters from agents in most of the leading 
towns throughout the entire country refening to this boycott. The Metal Polish¬ 
ers, Buffers and Platers’ Union published cards and circulars by the thou.sand. 
The most common form of these contains the words on one side: “Don’t buy 
these bicycles, the Victor, Victoria, Rambler, Ideal, and Crescent. They are pol¬ 
ished by scabs.’’ The witness submitted a number of such circulars or stickers, 
varying somewhat in stylo and wording, which he had received from different 
towns. One label with the words, “ Rambler bicycle is made by scab labor,” was 
distributed in very large numbers in Deti-oit near the store of the GormuUy & 
Jeffery Company. Another cinrular, which was distributed vridely in Marlboro, 
Mass., is addressed to organized labor and the public generaUy.and declares that 
the metal polishers’ union has placed a boycott on the Rambler and certain other 
wheels because of discriminations against organizal labor. This circular is 
indorsed by the American Federation of Labor. In connection with it were fur¬ 
nished stickers containing the picture of a rider falling from a broken wlieel, with 
the words: “Ha rides a Rambler bicycle. You see where it breaks.” The wit¬ 
ness also submitted a letter from the New England depot of the GormuUy & 
Jeffery Company referring to the effect of the boycott in Marlboro, and saying 
that the labor unions have claimed in their meetings that the difficulty with the 
union men was caused by a 40 per cent cut in wages. 

Mr. Jeffery declares further that stickers similar to that just described were even 
stuck on the windows of the company’s store in Chicago, and that they were dis¬ 
tributed generally throughout the country. The witness also submitted a printed 
circuit which was mailed to every bicycle club by the metal polishers'union. 
This circular states that the Goi-miilly & Jeffery Company has refused to employ 
union labor, and that Mr. Jeffery bas declared that nonunion men were wanted 
because they were more pliable to the will of the firm. The circular adds: “ In 
laying this letter before you we ask you to consider that the Rambler is supposed 
to be a high-grade wheel, and now the nickel work on the Rambler is inferior to 
any low-CTade wheel on the market. It is being done by cheap, unskilled labor. 

* • ♦ Wenowask you, asno doubt tlicproduct of this Jirmis soldin yourcity, 

to wait uiKin the dealers and try to get them to refuse to handle the goods of this 
firm.” ’This circular is marked, “ Indorsed by the American Federa cion of Labor.” 
A eomei^hat similar letter was sent to all the bicycle agents with whom the Gor- 
mqjly & Jeffery Company did business. This latter circular refers also to the 
Crescent bicycle. 

Jle fitness also submitted a package of pamphlets which were mailed to the 
Reliance Wheelmen at Oakland. Cal. These pamphlets contain similar state¬ 
ments regarding the inferior <mality of the Rambler bicycle and regar^g the 
canes of wie dispute at the works. It adds that sales of the Bamblw bare &llen 

more than, one-half during the year I89« on account of the boycott, and that 
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the firm has “entered the United States conrt, whining like whi^d curs, and 
praying for an injunction to stop the International Union of Metal Polishers from 
further boycotting their scab wheel,'’ and that an injunction was refused. 

Mr. Jeffery says, further, that the agents of the Gonnullv & Jeffery Company 
have frequently bwn waited upon by committees from local unions and told not 
to sell Rambler bicycles on pam of forfeiting the cinstom of the unions and their 
friends. The witness submitted a nnmlter of union newspapers, naming the Gor- 
mully & Jeffery Company among other firms which are boycotted and should not 
be patronized by union labor. In connection with one of these clippings a letter 
was presented, stating that at Erie, Pa., as the result of the action of the unions 
regarding the boycott, it was almost impossible to get satisfactory representation 
for the Rambler bicycle. 

The president of thelntemational Union of Metal Polishers has admitted to the 
witness that the boycott was instigated by the members of that ormnization, and 
that they were responsible for the distribution of these various cards and stickers. 
The president stated that he himself had nothing oO do with it, and was powerless 
to prevent it. although he proposed to stop the boycott if a certain agreement 
should be made by the company. 

The effect of this boycott, Mr. Jeffery says, was to cause the Gormully& Jeffery 
Company to lose a number of valuable agencie.s. The company was also forced 
to reduce the price of its bicycles by $10; but as a matter of fact this did no 
ultimately injure it, since sales were largely increased by the lower price. Th 
number of men employed, in fact, has increased rather than diminished, ano 
hy various economies in methods the percentage of profit has been maintained. 
The foreign sales of the company especially have increased. The quality of the 
wheel has not been lowered. 

“ There has never,”continups Mr. Jeffery, “been any settlement of the difficulty 
at the Gormully & Jeffery works. The agreement which was proposed by the 
metal polishers’ union required that only members of the union should be em¬ 
ployed in the polishing, buffing, and plating room, and that there should be a 
steward for each craft in each department of the factory where members of the 
union were employed, appointed by the organization, who should see to it that all 
members lived up to the rules of the organization." The witness was unwilling 
to surrender the control of his business in this manner. The boycott continues 
to the present time, hut it has less force than formerly. The witness has made no 
strong effort to suppress it, and has brought no suits for damages, believing that 
the less stir was made in the matter the better it would be. 

The Gormully & Jeffery shop is now considered a nonunion one, although some 
union men are still employed. .Some of the old men who were members of the 
union have gone back to work, and the witness believes that they have not lost 
their membership in the union. The average wages paid have not been decreased 
since the strike, but have been, if anything, a little higher. Membersof the polish¬ 
ers’ union had demanded that they should cam $18 a week, and arranged that 
when working by the piece they should get that much and no more. 

The witness says that he has employed no one under 10 years of age, and that 
probably at present 3 jier cent of the total number of emplOTces are boys from 16 
to 18 years of age, who do not, however, do men’s work. The women who were 
employed as polishers on certain classes of work are still doing that work, satis¬ 
factorily. The price per piece has been greatly reduced, as appliances for doing 
the work have improved, but the average earnings have not been reduced. The 
women receive about $10 per week. 'The cost to the firm has been found less 
than half of that paid when the members of the union were doing the same work. 
(119-137.) 

3. Other instances.—Hx, Chalmebs, a manufacturer of machinery, says that 
during a strike in 1899 at the works of Fraser & Chalmers, the company brought 
308 men to Chicago, built a restaurant and fed them. It found, however, that it 
could not buy food on account of the threat of the unions to withdraw their pat¬ 
ronage from anyone who would sell to the company. (8.) 

Mr. Welia, a general contractor, states that Mr. Manuel, owner of a depart¬ 
ment store, had a building partly completed when the present strike bes^, and 
was not willing to let it be completed by nonunion men because it would affect 
bis trade. Mr. Wells also mentions the case of the Northwestern Yeast Company, 
which insisted on tne completion of its building by union men, alleging a similar 
reason, and alleging also the fear that all its windows would be broken if nonunion 
men were employed. (877.) 

Z. lympsthetio strikes. ($a to demands of contractors on this subject, and the 
provisions in agreements after the strike, see p. zun.) 

The artiolee of agreement of the Painters* Dlstiiot Oonsdl o( Chicago piovida 
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that sympathetic strikes when ordered hy the building trades council shall not he 
violabons of agreement. (345.) 

The structural iron workers’ agreement for 1900 provides that a sympathetic 
strike shall not be considered a violation of the agreement. (100.) The same is 
true of the architectural iron workers. (453.) 

Mr. NirnoLSON, a contractor, says that the allowance of .sympathetic strikes i.s 
more nnhearahle to the contractors than any other demand‘of the labor unions. 
When a contractor engages to nut up a building, there are two things which he 
must stipulate for—the co.st and the time of fini.shing. The constant imminence of 
strike.s make.s it impossible to bo certain of either of these things. On the other 
hand, the sympathetic strike is the strongest weapon that the unions have. From 
their point of i-iew it is unreasonable to ask them to give it up. The unions are 
right and the contractors are right. They can not sec oai'h other's rights clearly 
until the fight ha.s been continued longer and the combatants feel the ln,-juries of 
it very severely. (89,90.) 

Mr. Falkenau, a general contractor, states that the building trades unions have 
employed the sympathetic strike, calling off all the men on any building where 
nonunion mechanics were employed, to compel all the workmen in other trades 
to join their ranks. They have succeeded by this lueaiis in practically unionizing 
the entire city. (312, 331.) 

Mr. Edward Ryan, busine,ss agent of the architectural iron-workers'union, 
says that during more than two years there have been only three small strikes by 
the organization, and that there have biicn no symiaithetic strikes. (451.) 

Mr. Frank M. Ryan say,s that he can not see that sympathetic strikes are worse 
in their principles or their effects than sympathetic lockouts. The contraotois 
in the building trades at present, he declares, are engaged in a sympathetic 
lockout. (281.) 

_ L. Fines by labor unions on tbeir members.—Mr. Havky. a gas fitter, refers to the 
fining of Mr. Koneuierge by the gas-fitters' union. He says that there had been a 
feud between Mr. Koneinerge and Mr. Long, business agent of the gas-fitters' 
union, and that Mr. Konemerge " licked" Mr. Long. He was fined $l,iH)0 by tlie 
union, an altogether excessive and unjust amount, the real basis of it being the 
enmity of th(! hnsiness agent. Mr. Konemerge succeeded in getting a job. He 
had at the time no money and nothing to eat in the house. He went to Mr. Long 
and asked a permit to go to work, promising to pay .?5 when he received his wages 
on Saturday night. The peniiit was refused unless payment was made in advance, 
and this in spite of the fact that the wife of Mr. Konemerge went down on her 
knees to Mr. Long. 

Mr. Havey himself wa.s fined heavily, during a period of several years when he 
had allowed his membership in the union to lapse, for failure to attend the labor 
parade and the meetings. He does not particularly complain, however, of the 
injustice of these fines. (172. 173, 174.) 

Mr. Lono, business agent of the Chicago Gas-Fitters' A8,sociation, says that, when 
Mr. Havey went into business for himself he neglected to pay his dues or take 
the proper withdrawal card. Mr. Long tried repeatedly to induce him to aiTangc 
the matter when the amount dm' was less than $10. He refused, sajung that he 
did not expect to work again at his trade. He failed in buBine.ss and wishei, to 
work again. The union gave him a permit to work.. He afterwards went to 
work for the gas company, which employs none but nonunion men, at $(ifl a month, 
contrary to the union niles. (200, 201.) 

Referring to the statements made by Mr. Havey with reference to Mr. Kone¬ 
merge, Mr. Long says that Mr. Konemerge was fined by the union for subcon¬ 
tracting contrary to the union rules. The fine was at first $1 000, but was 
reduced to $100. Mr. Konemerge was given permits to work on condition of 
making payments from time to time upon his fine, whenever he should have 
employment. He repeatedly broke his promises; violated the union rules, and 
lied to the union representatives. Ho once (■ led to hit the business agent—that 
is, the witness—with a piece of gas pipe, but did not succeed. (201,202.) 

Mr. Long states that when a member of a union is out of work he can have hie 
dues extended from meeting to meeting until .he gets employment, if he onlv 
attends the meetings and looks after it. A man not in good standing, indebtw 
Ip tlie union for dues or fines, can get a permit to work, provided he agrees to 
make a weekly payment whenever he works a certain number of davs in the 
'week. .(SOI, 202.) ^ 

Mr. Bochanan, of the structural ii-on workers' union, states that in his union 
chargee ^nst a member have to be brought in in writing, a trial board of 12 is 
•elecited by the chairman, and due notice is given to the accused to prepare his 
..aefense; A fine is levied upon any member who brings in false charires aifAiT«t 
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Mrs. Robb states that her husband is a first-class painter. He has twice belonged 
to the painters’ union. He is now excluded by reason of a fine of $100 which the 
union laid upon him. His olleuse was putting a skylight over some $7,000 worth 
of fine electrical machinery while there was a strike on the job. He was waylaid 
in tlie halls of the power house by some 0 or 7 men, and beaten and kicked into 
insensibility. (80.) 

Mr. MunnHY, vice-president of the painters’ district council, declares that there 
lias been much romance built up about a small amount of fact in the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robb. He say.s that he tir.st knew Mr. Robb in 1887 or 1888. Ho was 
ihen inclined to be a good union man during busy tiine.s. but dropjied out as soon 
,»s work became slack. Finally, about 1803, he became incorrigible as a unionist, 
and, to get rid of him, charges were made and he was fined $100, with no expec¬ 
tation that he would pay the tine. Tlie udtnes.s denies that the union has had any 
inrtuence in keeping him out of work since that time,; the truth is that it hail 
wholly forgotten hi.s existence. The witness h.as recently inquired of a jiaint shop 
in Maplewood, near where Mr. Robb lives, and has been informed that the union 
has never interfered with Mr. Robb’s getting work there. The employer added 
that Mr. Robb never " got cross-eyed " trying to get work. 

Mr. Murphy .says further that lie made numerous inquiries among the neigh¬ 
bors of the Robbs in Maplewood, but could find none wbo would say a good word 
for either Mr, Robb or his wife. It is reported liy the neighbors that he makes it 
a practice to work long enough to scrape together a few dollars, and then that he 
(piits and witii his wife goes to the races, both being inveterate bettors. If it be 
a fa(;t that Mr. Robb has not earned moil' than ,$7 since last October, this i.s not 
an uiKaiiumon :-(ate of affairs even for men of flood standing in the union. (4.54.) 

Mr. Ryax, a manufacturer of maiihiiiery. nb,it'cts to the practice of tining union 
members for disregarding some i-ule, often by direction of the employer. Many 
men would join unions were it not for the heavy initiation fees, which they can 
not afford to pay. (2i)3.) 

Mr. WiLSUK says that while at first it is difficult to iiiako the meinbors of the 
union abide by its rules, when they have once been fined or otherwise disciplined 
they learn wliat the rules are, as they often have not before, and become loyal to 
them. The International Association of Machinists seldom liennanently oriels a 
member, but will " forgive seven times seven." {41W.) 

M. Fines by labor nniona and employerB' organizations on employers.—Mr. PuiCE, a 
general contractor, states that employers have been compelled to pay any fine laid 
upon them by the labor unions or go out of business. Mr. Price has been fined by 
the master masons’ association, to which he belongs, for violation of a rule as to 
the purchase of material. He thinks that the levy of the tine by an organization 
of which .a man is a member, and whose rules he has promised to fibey, is a very 
differmit thing from the levy of a fine by an t)rganization wliich he does not 
belong to and which should have no control over him. (303,304.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, says that it is im])os,sible to maintain organization 
without discipline, such as that enforced by fines in associations of workmen and 
of emjtloyers. The exclusive agreements of service .and emidoyment between 
such organizations, and the combinations of contractors with material men, are 
also measui-es of protection which workmen and employers alike feel compelled 
to resort to. Mr. Nicholson states that the einidoyers’ organization fined a build¬ 
ing finn ,$,500 recently. His own firm was fine^ last season, but the iine was 
remitted when the firm acknowledged tliat it was in the wrong. He believes the 
same course was followed in the other case mentioned. (01.) 

Mr. Stkobi.e, a out-stone contractor, states that the journeymen stonecutters 
have an unwritten law under which when a flue is forced out of a contractor for 
any alleged offense one-half of it is paid to the man who makes the charge. (857.) 

Mr. Bliss, a painting contractor, states that a fine was placed on him in con¬ 
sequence of Ills failing to appear to answer charges before the painters’ council. 
They misdirected the letter notifying him, and he did not get it until the ^y 
after the trial was set; but they said he knew of the notification, having heard of 
It from the men. (2.50.) 

Mr. Stbdblb states the following facta; 

The firm of John Olsen & Co., cut-stone contractors, had a stone-planing 
machine and 2 hand stonecutters at the bench, as required by the agreement 
between the couti actors and the union. The union fined the firm $200 on the 
gi'ound that 1 of the 2 stonecutters was an exempt member of the union; that is, 
one who was no longer able to do a regular day’s work, and so was permitted to 
work for less than the union wage. Aiter a strike the firm was compelled to pay 
the fine. 

When the cornerstone of the new post-office in Chicago was to lie laid, an order 
of the building trades council informed the committee in charge that $5,000 would 
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have to be paid to the council or the stone which had been cut for the comer stone 
could not be laid. Mr. Sullivan, who is said to have made this proposition, after¬ 
wards denied it; bnt Mr. Struble thinks that the evidence shows that it was 
made, and made with the sanction of the building trades council. The block of 
granite which was objected to was not in fact laid. A common limestone was 
substihited. (3.'57,300.) (See also as to this transaction, p. Lvi.) 

Mr. Sullivan, chairman of the stonecutters' union, asserts that Mr. Olsen was 
proved guilty of running a small planing machine while employing only 1 man 
at the bench instead of 3, as provided by the agreement of the contractors with 
the stonecutters. (449. J 

Mr. Bonner, a floor-tile contractor, tells of an instance in which a tile setter’s 
helper, the tile setter having left the work for a few moments, soaked off the 
paper from the tiles, and having accidently displaced a few tiles in removing the 
paper proceeded to re])luce them in the cement. The walking delegate happened 
to come to the door and see him. He fined the employer #50 for having a helper 
set the mosaic, though the employer was nowhere near the place and knew noth¬ 
ing of the incident. The mantel and tile dealers' association threatened to lock 
out all its men if the fine was insisted on. In another case the Interior Wood 
Working Company employed a man probably 00 years old. concerning whom 
a special rnlo had been passed by the union to permit him to work at reduced pay. 
He was working for When he had been at work several weeks, the union 

demanded S3..50 a day for him, which is the regular rate for men over .30 years 
old. The Interior Wood Working Company was fined SIOO. and the employers' 
organization locked out the workmen for 0 weeks before a settlement was reached. 
(S84.) 

B. Mitoellaneons rnUs and practices.— I. Shar^eniny tonln on eiiiplnyers’ time .—The 
rules of the carpenters’ union forbid the repairing, filing, or grinding of tools on 
a member's own time while employed by a contractoi or a builder, under penalty 
of not less than $10 fine. (398.) 

Mr. Clark, a contractor, referring to this rnlo, says that carpenters usually 
come to a new job with their tools dull, and in that case can spend hours of time, 
under the rule, in sharpening tools, and be paid for it at the rate of 43i cents an 
hour. J/tOO.) 

Mr. WOODBURY, president of the carpenters' district council, states that a car¬ 
penter is expected to take his'kit upon a now job in good condition. During the 
progress of the job, however, it has always been the custom of the trade that tools 
should bo sharpened and kept in condition on the employer's time. (450.) 

a. Horemew.—The demand of the contractors' ultimatum of April 8(1, ISKX), that 
foremen should be the agents of employers, and not subject to the rules of labor 
organizations, was incorporated in the agreements of the carpenters and brick¬ 
layers, and in other agreements made after the building trades’ strike, (,520,539.) 

8. Stewards; dunce and duties. —The rules of the carfienters’ union provide that 
'the first journeyman carpenter going to work on a job shall bo steward, and if 
two or more carpenters start to work at the same time they shall elect a steward. 
The steward is to inquire of all cariienters employed how they stand with their 
respective unions, to keep a list of the name.s and addresses of all members work¬ 
ing on the job, their unions, and the numbers of the working cards, and to 
report to the district council headquarters, within one week after work has begun, 
the location of the job. the names of the contractor, owner, and architect, and 
the general conditions. He ha.s power to examine the money received by mem¬ 
bers, to learn whether they are receiving the full rate of pay. (398, 399.) 

Mr. Clark, a contractor, declares that the rule as to the position of the stew¬ 
ard would break up any man in business if adhered to. n490.) 

The ultimatum of the contractors’ council of April 30,1900, provided that there 
should be no interference with workingmen during their working hburs, but that 
wherever a certain number of union men wore working together on a job they 
might select among themselves a steward to represent them in their dealings with 
employers, and that he must perform his duties so as not to interfere vnth lus 
service to the employer. This provision was incorporated in the agreements 
made after the strike with the bricklayers, the carpenters, and various other 
organizattons. (Miller, 530; Taylor. .539.) 

4. pealing time; carpenters, —Mr, Woodbury, president of the carpenters’’ 
diittlct«oancil, refers to the practice of some foremen and timekeepers of steal¬ 
ing 8 or 5 minutes at noon and at night, and perhaps 3 or 8 in the morning. The 
tmion baffa rule that a foreman or timekeeper who does this shall be fined flO- 
Such a fine has never been levied, though doubtless it should have been levied 
moigr fgm^ The witness implies that it is partly to check this practice that the 
unioi^ fequfites working foremen who themselves nee tools to be memben of the 
union. ( 488 .) 
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5. Overtime forbidden,.— Hr. .GEimTHS, a general contractor, states that on 
one building he had some runs tor wheelbarrows running up from the sidewalk 
through the windows. They had to be removed at night and replaced in the 
morning. It took about 5 minutes for each operation. Though he was willing 
to pay overtime to the necessary number of men for doing this work before and 
after working hours, the building trades' council would not permit this to be 
done, and all the men employed there were idle while the runs were being taken 
up at night and replaced in the morning. (33.5.) 

6. Saturday afternoon vxrrk. —Mr. Buss, a contracting plasterer, states that 
in order to get a permit to work plasterers on Saturday afternoon at |1 an hour 
it is necessary to make a special application to the walking delegate. This is a 
thing which he will not do. (330.) 

Mr. Woodbury, president of the carpenters’ district council, admits that the 
union is perhaps wrong in forbidding foremen to stay on their jobs on Saturday 
afternoons. (4,57.) 

7. TJeelese expcnee demanded by unions.—Mr. Falkekau, a general contractor, 
states that he was compelled by the building trades council to finish the iron 
beams in the Western Electrical building just as if he were finishing the cornice 
in an elegant residence, at an expense of 1,5 cents a foot, while the expenditure of 
2 cents a foot was all that was necessary. The steam fitters insist on putting in 
certain additional piping which is considered by the contractors absolutely 
unnecessary and superfluous. (321.) 

Mr. Behel. a contractor, refers to the extra pipe, unnecessary in the opinion of 
experts, which the steam fitters compel the use of, and also states that the plas¬ 
terers insist upon the use of three coats of plaster where the specifications call for 
two. {32,5.) 

Mr. Smith cites the case of a master plumber, whose men were called out on 
strike because he refused to do certain unnecessary work, in putting in a revent, 
which the city ordinance specifically provides need not be put in in oases like .the 
one in question. (40(1.) 

8. Payment of dues of union iiieitihers.—Mi. Price, a general contractor, states 
that the delegate of the bricklayers' union came upon a job one day and demanded 
of three or four of Mr. Price's bricklayers that they sign an order on Mr, Piice 
to pay “acertain amount of dues to the i^presentative of the building trades 
council.” The masons claimed not to be in aiTears, and refused. The business 
agent then demanded of Mr. Price that he discharge them. He refused, and the 
bricklayers and laborers on the job immediately rniit work. Bather than cause 
trouble the masons signed the orders demanded. They were afterwards fined by 
the bricklayers’ union from $3 to $10 apiece. (381.) 

Mr. Stiles, a master painter, states that he was threatened with a strike for 
refusing to pay the balance of dues which was alleged to be owed to the union by 
his son, who had recently joined it and who had then enlisted in the army and 
left the city. His son was of age, and Mr. Stiles was in no way liable for his 
dues; but he was compelled to make the payment, and was even refused an oppor¬ 
tunity to communicate with his eon about the matter before paying. (341.) 

9. Strike funds. —Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Association 
of Machiniste, says that he does not consider it a good policy for a relatively new 
and inexperienced labor organization to maintain a large strike fund. If it does, 
men crowding into the union are apt to take advantage of the fund whether there 
is any chance of winning th s strike or not. The Intel-national Association of 
Machinists has found that during strikes it is often forced to support many disso¬ 
lute men who are not really machinists. On the other hand, where a union is 
tho; oughly educated, as in the case of the cigar makers, it is desirable to maintain 
a iarge strike fund. (497.) 

1 (1. Dues of unions. —Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Association 
of Machinists, believes that high dues and large benefits are very desirable in a 
union; that they make the organization strong and keep it ^m unnecessary 
strikes. (498.) 


YI. PIOEETIIfG AXrO ACTS OF -VIOLSKOE. 

(See also Political bearings of labor difficulties, p. ci.) 

A. Pioksttng.—Mr. Byan, a manufacturer of maemnery, declares himself a 
believer in labor unions provided they empioy proper method, but says they have 
sometimes used methods hath ridiculous and distesteful to the employers. The 
praotices of picketing and of slugging are especially to be reprehended. 

Mr. Byan states, however, that in connection with the recent strike at the 
works of the Morgan-Qardner Electrical Company, the machinists’ union did not 
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resort to lawless methods. The shop was piclcotod, but the pickets were orderly. 
The police were sent to protect the company, but they had nothing to do. (SOS.) 

Mr. BEin, of the machinists' association, says that the picket is .a body of men 
appointed by the employees of a shop to meet the men who intend to take their 
places, and, by moral suasion and by demon.strating io them the fofdi.shne.ss of 
their attitude, to educate them so that instead of wurkingfora man wlio is antag¬ 
onistic. to labor they will join the union and help fight agaiu,st him. (1!)1,1(12.) 

Mr. Wai.,suk, of the Gos.s Printing Press Company, says that ho has no doubt 
that the companj^ would have secured a largo number of new men .sinc(.' the r.trike 
except for the picket around his works. The pickets, most of whom are fonuer 
employees of the companj% •will not let a man pa.ss up or down thi! sidewalk or 
enter tin* building without speaking witii him and telling him that ho had better 
not go there to work. If tlio.v can, they take a man who wants to enter the shop 
to their lodge and make a nnion man of him. (3T1, K74.) 

Mr. Boumtree .s.ay.s that the Tinmer Brass Works have been picketed, and that 
the pickets have been kept there even after the -w-orks were cio,sed and after 
attempt-s to get ■w'orkmen ceased. (22.) 

Mr. Mii.i.kr, a manufacturer of siieet-metal work, considens })i(rketing unlawful, 
not according to city ordin.ance, but according to common law. It is true' that 
Judge Wines,in tlie Chalmers case.refu.sed to issms an injunction a.gain.st picket¬ 
ing, saying that he considered picketing, so long as it amounted only to watcliing 
an(l talking, to he within the rights i>f im n, Tlie judge added, however, that if 
workmen attempted to u.se pBr.suasion in such a way as to amount to llireatening, 
it became unlawful. He also limited the number of pickets who should be allowed 
to ten. This was a decision l)y a lower court in Illinois, and has not been passed 
upon by the supreme court. (ll.')2.) 

Mr. C'HAI.MKUS, a luachinery mauutacturer. relers to the Lmt that a judge of a 
lower court iii Chicago held, during ISU'.t, that boycotting and picketing were legal 
if kept within proper Imunds. Tiie judge declared that'the capital of unions was 
the boycott and the picket, and that they have a perfect rigid to picket Iho prem¬ 
ises of employers, the, only question being how many pickets may ho employed. 
The limit he fixed at six. (8.) 

Mr. Dakrow, a lawyer who has acted on the side of the workingmen in vunons 
suits ooneerning' labor difficulties, refers to this decision as to picketing. He 
aajrs that during a strike at Fraser & Chalmers's works pickets wci'c placed by the 
strikers to meet, men who were seeking employment. Mr. Chalmers got Judge 
Hanecy to issue an injunction to prohibit not only violence, but the (istaldishment 
of pickets. This injunction was issued without any opportunity for the work¬ 
ingmen to present their side of the case. Mr. Harrow brought the case before 
Judge Wines, of the appellate court, and he modified the injunction, leaving it 
active to restrain the men from violence, but permitting them to stand upon the 
street to meet tho.se who-wished to work, using persuasion, hut not force. As 
showing the unfounded nature of the complaints against the strikers in this case, 
Mr. Dan'ow says that Mr. Chalmers secured indictments again.st a large number 
of men for as.sanlt and battery and conspiracy, but tliat, after tlie strike was 
settled, he failed and refused to prosecute a single one of the case.s. ((>7.) 

Mr. Bisno, formerly busine.ss agent of the cloak makers’ nnion. tliink.s that Ihe 
picket is essential to the successful conduct of a strike. Employers have often 
imported men from other States without telling them that a strike was going on. 
Some of these men can readily be persuaded by the union that it is not light for 
them to'ent the throats of the strikers. If a striker can approach a man and tell 
him how he ha.s been treated by his einployer.s and what are the grounds for the 
strike, there are ten chances to one that "lie can persuade the newcomer not to 
take his job. The witness thinks that a .striker has a moral claim upon his posi¬ 
tion with his former employer. The picket is carried on in tho hope tnat the boss 
will be prevented from getting emiiloyees, so that he will bo forced to reemploy 
the strikers on the terms demanded. Tiie witness admits that picketing is an act 
of -war, but declares that reduction of wages by tho employer may also constitute 
an act of war. 

Mr. Bisno also describes the methods of persuasion used by the pickets. Men 
seeking work are told the history of tho trade and of the strike, and are shown 
that if the organization fails or is broken up great evils ■will result to the trade. 
Tfcc tuiton usually offers to provide support for men who are seeking employment 
and who agree not to take the place of strikers, or to furnish them with tickets back 
to their ifomes. If, in the face of these inducements, applicants for work persist 
in trying to take the place of the strikers, the next step -will depend somewhat 
npou fbe character of the strikers. In one case the trade union with which the 
witness ■was fOnnerly connected stirred up tho fallow church members of a scab 
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against him. In other cases men are called “ scab ” on the streets, and there are 
a hundred other influences which can be brought to bear to drive such men out 
of the community. The witness says that his own children would got the impres¬ 
sion from the talk at home that the cliildren of the scab are bad, although lie 
would not particularly instruct them to take that attitude. 

In some ca-ses half a dozen or more men may surround a nonunion man on the 
street and call out ‘ ‘scab" to him. The witness does not know whether he would call 
this persuasion; it is rather coercion. Ho admits that such an act u.s this may be 
contrary to law, and he think.s that under certain conditions it is right for a per¬ 
son to violate the law. He would be willing to submit to punishment for such 
an offense as this. The limit to which union men may rightfully go in such per¬ 
suasion or coercion will depend largely upon the grievances whii.'h they have 
again.'-t their employers and upon the attitude of public opinion a.s to the strike. 
All trade unions deem it against their interests to resort, to actual violence. 

B. Violence in the maohiniste’ strike.—Mr. CilALMKKS says that recently a party 
of 7 workmen, who were being conducted from the Link Belt Machinery Com¬ 
pany by the general manager, the superintendent, and 3 policem(>n, wore attacked 
by ifiO striking machinists, and tlie suiierintimdent and manager were badly 
injured. A .shot was fired by the .superintendent, and he was .arrested for attempt¬ 
ing to kill an innocent man, which the witness considers a great injustice. At 
the Gates Iron Works an old man, who was a watcher, was nearly pounded to 
death. At Fraser & Chalmers’s shop a mob of 300 men attacked the employees 
and men who wore guarding the property and *■ pounded, jumped on, and kicked 
them." Tlie police furni.sh no protection, and the lower courts all side with the 
strikers. (7.) 

Mr. Babton says that there has been one ea.so in conneotiou with the strike of 
tho machinists at tho Western Electric Works in which a man was injured by the 
pickets of the union. There have also been some oases of intimidation near the 
men's houses. The police department has done all that could reasonably bo asked 
in protecting the works, (397.) 

Mr. Waweb, of the Goss Printing Piuss C unpany, says that for some time after 
his men struck nonunion men were brought tithe shop daily uiidor the protection 
of special policra officers. One evening quite ariot occurred in which 3 of the non¬ 
union men we: o hurt badly, aad the company concluded to close down its factory. 
.Strikers have told the witness that they would be glad io go back to work, hut 
that they dan- not do so. (371. STi, 374.) 

Mr. Rp.li> declares that it Ims not been proved that members of tho machinists' 
union have been implicated in any acts of violence. The organization a.s such 
d'‘iiouuces violonoe. and tho witness and its other offic«r.s have impres.sed on the 
men the neccR.sity of refraining from it. Tho witness knows of no conflicts between 
im!mber.s of the organization and nonunion men. The riot at the works of the 
Link Belt Company was investigated hy Ihc courts, and it was jiroved that it was 
precipitated by a reprosentati ve of the company, and that the pickets of tho machin¬ 
ist’ union actually saved a superintendent of the company from being treated 
with violence, 'rhere has not been a single pro.secuti(m against a member of the 
organization during tho strike. On the other hand, th(‘ organization has sworn 
out warrants for the arrest of specual poUcomen who have acted aiTogantly and 
who h,avo commith'd as,sBult and battery. (183, 183, 18(i.) 

Mr. Rounteke, a imanufacturer of brass, says that the union men in his own 
shop practically compelled, as itseemeil to him, u large number of nonunion men 
to stiike. Such control of the union men over the nonunion men rests finally on 
coercion and terrorism. The term " scab " itself has more terror for the average 
workingman than any other word or thing. The workman's children at school 
arc taunted by their playmates with being children of '• scabs." His wife is pre¬ 
vented from enjoying her social and cliurch relations on the saint ground. The 
witness thinks that the use of this word in the way it is used should be eon.sidered 
criminal conspiracy, but it is practically impossible to enforce the law satisfac¬ 
torily. Sometimes, also, men are threatened. In a dozen cases employees of the 
witness have told him that they have been threatened with having tlieir heads 
smashed. In the Turner Brass Works the more independent men, those wiih the 
greatest skill and experience, do not become members of tiie union. (32, 33.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, 
declares that all forms of violence in strikes are injurious to the cause of trade 
unions. But he has never known trade unionists, as such, to have anything to do 
with the destruction of property. It is usually tlieir sympathizers, or sometimes 
persons hired by the employers in order to get the strikers into trouble. The wit¬ 
ness thinks that these statements apply to the St. Louis street railway strike. It 
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is unpoBsible foi- a labor organization to do anything effectively to prevent such 
acts by nonmembers. (492,498.) 

C. Violence in building trsdea diipntei— 1. Charges of violence toward twnunion 
men. —Mr. LeVin, a detective, states that he was employed by the contractors' 
association to obtain evidence of infractions of law by thebuilding trades unions. 
The unions are committing assaults, but it is very hard to obtain evidence against 
them. The witness himself has seen union men slugging nonunion men. It would 
be possible to arrest those who do the “ slugging,” but they are not the ones who are 
wanted. The consultations are held and the plans made behind closed doors. 
The witness',s men have got into the union halls and have learned by hearsay 
something of the methods by which the slugging is aiTanged, but have not been 
able to get legal evidence against the leaders. (259, 261,) 

Mr. H.4VEY, a nonunion gas fitter, says he considers that nonunion workmen 
are in physical danger in Chicago at the present time. The chances are that he 
himself will be '• slugged" on account of his attitude and his testimony before the 
Industrial Commission. The violence is usually started by union men; nonunion 
men have no object in picking a fight. The witness does not have personal knowl¬ 
edge of any case of slugging. Mr. Havey says that the violent acts of the union 
men are not to Ije wondered at in view of their l)elief concerning the rightness of 
their cause and the wrong which ” scabs " do to them. They believe that non¬ 
union men an' trying to kill the labor cause. They will accordingly use any 
means in their power, even going as far as killing men, to secure what they cori- 
si ler their rights. Mr. Havey thinks that the ])olico of Chicago have been doing 
the best they can to protect nonunioniats, although they may be influenced some¬ 
what by their lieliefs in favor of the union men, (ITS, 176.) 

Mr. Mii.LEn, a manufacturer of sheet metal work, says bo thinks that there is 
plenty of evidence to show that it is all a man's life is worth to incur the hostility 
of the building trades unions. The contractors’ association has secured <'onvie- 
tions of union men for •'slugging’'and beating nonunion men, and other oases 
have been reported in which the association thought it could not secure conviction. 
The association has not tried to bring suits for conspiracy. (847,848.) 

Mr. BoNKEit, a floor tile contractor, says that there is only one thing whichever 
carries strikes through successfully—that is, intimidation and physical force. The 
building trades council of Chicago is no better than the Molly Maguires of Penn¬ 
sylvania. It can only enforce its rules by intimidation and force, both as to the 
contractors and the employees. He mentions an instance in which an employer, 
who was liiimelf doing some work during a strike, was set upon by 2 men and 
so wounded with a piece of pijie that he had to go to the hospital. Mr. ^nner 
declares that a squad was organized to go out on bicycles to ‘' slug ” and disappear 
q^uickly. He does not wish to assert that men are actually sent out to do such 
thhigsi but the men do it, thinking that they have a right te do it. They havo an 
idea tliat no one is a laboring man but one who works with his hands on certain 
conditions, and that the laboring man ha.s a right to use a club or a piece of gas 
pipe on anybody who does things which do not meet his ideas. (384,385,888.) 

Sir. Stiles, .a master builder aud decorator, says that in 1897 an employing 
painter, who was working nonunion men, was attacked in broad daylight in front 
of his place of business, struck over the head with a piece of gas pipe, and instantly 
killed. In the same year a body of nonunion men employed by Mr. Stiles were 
set upon in a room, apparently where they were at work, and three of them were 
seriously injured. One had a broken rib; another a broken collar bone. Mr. 
Stiles’s implication is that both these attacks were the work of union men, but he 
does not clearly state that he knows who the guilty persons were. (840.) 

Mr. Davis, a mosaic decoration contractor, states that a constable came to his 
office with a warrant for assault with a deadly weapon. Mr. Davis had no 
knowledge of the complainant and had assaulted no one. He went with the con¬ 
stable. When he had gone about a block and a half the constable held hiTti while 
2 men assaulted him and choked him. He got away by slippingout of his ovei'coat. 
He afterwards appeared at the justice’s office, but no one appeared against him 
pursuant to the complaint. Mr. Davis’s foreman was attacked by the vralking 
delegate of the painters’ union. The man was arrested, but denied everything on 
the rtand and went free. Another of Mr. Davis’s worlonen was held at bay by 2 
Hie» with'guns while a third pummeled him. Still another -was assanltea by 2 
men while on his way home from work. Mr. Davis also submits a threatening 
letter which his men received. (421.) 

Mi. Clark, a,contractor, states that in the fall of 1894, while a strike was on 
at the building which he was putting up, his foreman was assault^ by a man 
hirsti^tlie carpenters’ council, and nearV deprived of his life. (400.) 

Mr. BLISS. SkDainting contractor, states that during a strike nubn his work the 
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they were liable to be “ slugged " and crippled; and the threats drove off the most 
of the men. Mr. Bliss hunself was at work with 1 boy, when 3 men came 
into the building, hit Mr. Bliss on the head with a coupling link, and threw a link 
at the boy, hitting him on the hand and disabling him. The assailants were not 
known to Mr. Bliss, but 1 of them had been sitting the most of the previous 
day with the union picket on the job, a man who had previously worked for Mr. 
Bliss. Mr. Bliss got out a warrant for this picket, but the jusnce before whom 
the case was brought practically said that the evidence was not sufScient to hold 
liim on, and Mr. Bliss's attorney said that it would be of no use to proceed. 
(2,')0-2r)l.) 

Mr. Georoe F. Habdinu, sr., states that though he has no objection to labor 
unions he employs chiefly nonunion men. His men have lieen assaulted and his 
buildings have been jacketed. A man employed by him was knocked down and 
sent to the hospital, within a month liefore his testimony, while peacefully at 
work. (100,162, 40,').) 

Mr. Bbhel declares that Mr. Gubbiirs called for volunteers to do “ slugging," 
and that 16 members of the bricklayers' union offered their services, were desig¬ 
nated as the slugging committee, and promptly began their duties the following 
day by making several assaults ujkui innocent men. One member of this com¬ 
mittee was arrested and tried. .Seven witnesses testified that the prisoner was 
with them at Bricklayers' Hall at the time of the assault. The prisoner, when 
given an opportunity to testify, confessed his guilt, whereupon 1 of the wit¬ 
nesses for the defense said that they were all a damned pack of liars. The 
magistrate fined the prisoner $16 and costs and discharged the perjurers with a 
reprimand. 

The contractors' council is obliged to hire aliout 1(X) sjiecial policemen to pro¬ 
tect some 3.300 men who are peaceably working for its members. This great 
expense is needed in addition to the service rendered by the pplice department. 
Notwithstanding all precautions, workmen have been assaulted in'severallustances, 
and two have been so seriously beaten that they have died. The contractors have 
to caiTy their men to work in buses, for which they have to pay as high as $5 an 
hour on account of the danger to the buses and the drivers. The wrecking crews 
of the unions have in many instances entered buildings in course of erection and 
destroyed the material which had been put in place by Industrial Union men. 
Mr. Behel gives a list of a considerable number of assaults upon nonunion men, 
followed in some cases by the arrest of the assailant and the imposition of a fine 
of $16 or $15, (363-397.) 

Mr. WEt.Ls. a general contractor, states that a crowd of three or four hundred 
men gathers at quitting time about the Butler Building, which his firm is erecting, 
to hoot the men going from their work. The contractors’ council have to keep 
.special policemen inside the building to protect it, while the city sends a force 
of detectives and policemen every night to surround the workmen and escort 
them from the building. (378, 383.) 

2. Dniial of (iispoxihon fouiurdmofencc.—Mr. Madden, president of the Western 
Stone Company, does not think that there is any feeling of rebellion against law 
and order, or any disposition to strike at property, among the Chicago workmen. 
Chicago has men of every nationality, but the foreign-bom peojue and their 
children believe in law and order, and there is a no more law-abiding community 
on earth.. (112.) 

Mr. Carroll, president of the building trades council, states that the unions 
discourage violence, and would be willing to protect property that might be 
endangered in time of trouble. He does not know of any cases in which union 
men have beaten nonunion men who were working, though he has read of such 
cases. The unions do not indorse such actions. There is, however, no provision in 
the constitution of the building trades council or in the constitutions of the unions 
against attempting by force to prevent a nonunion man from working, and Mr. 
Carroll does not know of any instance in which a member of a union has been 
suspended or fined or disciplined for beating or interfering with nonunion men. 
(289,275.) 

Mr. Gcbbins, president of the bricklayers’ union, states that neither his union 
nor any other afflliated with the bnilding trades council countenances any 
violence of any kind. The witness was one of a committee that went to the 
mayor and told him that it was the desire of the unions tuat any man who broke 
the law should be arrested, and that the unions would give their assistance in 
apprehending any of their members who should be guilty of violence. His union 
condemns the use of force to prevent nonunion men from working. This is the 
general sentiment of the members of labor unions that be is familiar with. 
(338,383.) 



Mr. Began, of the lathers’ union, declare.s that disorganization rather than 
organization breeds crime, because without organization the workingmen can 
not get wages that they can live on. Ho has seen his fellow unionists reduced to 
the mo.st desperate straits, week after week, and has never heard any talk about 
crime from thorn. (208.) 

Mr. BAOr.EY. a wholesale marble dealer, commends the members of the marble 
cutters’union for their relative abstinence from violence during their long strike. 
He bolieve.s there have been only :j caBe.s of assault, aud ;! or 4 cases of de.stmctioii 
of property. (300.) 

Mr. fBcciiASAN, business agent of the structural ironworkers' unitm, has never 
witne.ssed any unlawful acts during the 7 years he has been in Chicago. He 
bfdieves that the contractors are dispo.sed to put down the unions by unlawful 
mean.s, by the help of armed men, and that they would kill every labor lea<ler in 
the country if they could have the police aud the law all on their side. (472.) 

Pi-ofe.ssor Tayuok testifies that before a meeting of the trade unions of (ihi- 
cago in June, 1900, he made an address in which he strongly condemned the action 
of union members in the building trades in re-sorting to vnoleiice against nonunion 
labor. He declared that the use of violence was suicidal to the best inter(,'stK of 
union labor, by alienating the general public and nonunionists. He as,sorts that 
this sentiment nnh with general approval from the audience, and that he has 
never failed to find among the i-auk and file of the workingmen an instinct against 
the use of violence and in favor of ketsping within the law. On the whole, tlie 
witness feels that there has been surprisingly little violence under the cin'uni- 
stanne,s in Cliicago. There w(!re brawls and per.sonal a-ssaults, but nothing in thi' 
nature of a riot, and if the polics' had been more prompt there tnight have been 
still less violeui!!,'. When it is remembered that Sd.tlOO nion were without means 
of support for seve.’al months, that they belonged to inanv different nationalities, 
and were excited jw to their most vital intere.sts, the amount of violence aiipears 
very small. (535,,740.) 

3. Vidleiice imtigated hji emploj/nrs.—Mr. Oubbins declares that the bosses of the 
masons'association told him that they would stand one-half of the ex])ense of 
clearing out any job in Chicago on which there was a nonunion man or con¬ 
tractor worldng. Mr. Le'Vin, the head of a d<'tectiv(; agency in the employment 
of the contractors’ association, has told Mr. Gubbins tlnii certain men id the 
head ot the lockout wtinted Mr. Le'Vin to break Mr. Gubhins's neck; and Mr. 
Gubbins is carrying a revolver for self-defense. Mr. LeVin also made remarks 
to Mr. (-tubbins which the latter understood to coiivev the suggestion of attack¬ 
ing a certain htis load of nonunion men. (22.'!, 232.) 

Mr. Le VfN refers with apjn'oval to the statement of Mr. Gubbins that he cairies 
a revolver for self-defense. It is ne<;essary for Mr. Gubbins to protect him.self, 
as certain niemliers of the contractors' association tried to induce the witness, 
during his employment by the association, to have his men “ slug'’ Mr. GtibUins' 
and if possible to put him in the hospital for (t or 7 wet'ks. Mr. Le Viii prefers 
not to give the names of the men who made this proposal, Ix-cause it wotild 
weaken his testimony if he .should havii to .tppear liefore the criminiil <;ourt. The 
men are in authority in the contractors' organization. Besides Mr. Onbliims, the 
contractors desire to have Mr. McGiimiss and Mr. Murray beaten. ‘-It Ms^ms 
that Murray Inul a fellow named Jennings beaten n)) out on Erie street and 
* * * the gentJeman ♦ * eai<l they want(;d to get hack at Murray for 
the Jennings assault." Mr. Le Vin i.s prepared to produce wittiesses to this pro¬ 
posal. In his abseiKie his .sui)erintendent was in.structed by the contractors, in 
case he conld not get into a fight with the pickets and tin; .strikers when he was 
on griard at the Ogdenbnrg docks, to get the men and go out and look for it. Mr 
Le Vin withdrew from the (imployment of the contractors' association, bocanse 
he does not think that a private detective agency is the place to get a slugging 
coinimttee from. The (smtractors referred to undoubtedly entered into a crim¬ 
inal conspiracy. The witness has not complai led before the gi-and jury nor before 
the district attorney. He believes that the contractors have already succeeded 
in hiring men to slug Mr. Gubbins and others. 

Tbo witness was never asked to slug nonunion men and have the suspicion cast 
on union men. 


Mr. Lb Vin states that Mr. Gubbins is mistaken in understanding Mr Le Viii’s 
leii^'ks to him as a suggestion of the possibility and the desirability of an attack 
up m a bus load of nonunion men. Tne conversation took place at the house of 
Ml-. Le Viu’s father, and Mr. Le Vin was speaking for hie father’s information 
rfitherihan for Mr. Giihlnnss. Mr. Le Vin told his father that In’ was with¬ 
drawing from the omploj-meiit of the contractors’ association, as his father had 
desired him to do; that he had only two men still employed, and that he meant 
to wiilidraw them as soon as he cmilil reach them the following morning He 
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did not say that the bus would be defended ojJy by these two men. The fact is 
that as fast as his men were withdrawn a larger numl)er were sub.stituted by the 
contractors, and he believes that the bus in question was defended by at least 10 
and perhaps by 1.1 or 30. The witness had no intention of suggesting to Mr. Gubbins 
that there would bo a favorable opijortuuity for assault, and in fact he believes 
there was no such opportunity. If the bus had been attacked after the witness’s 
conversation with Mr. Gubbins, someone would have Isien killed, and he would 
have con.sidei'(;(l himself responsible for the murder. (317-303.) 

Mr. Behel, refern'ng to Mr. LeViu's testimony, declares Mr. LeVin was not 
employed by the contractors' council for " slugging" service, but OTily for watch 
service, and that the council dispensed with his services afhn' 3 weeks, as they 
were not of a character which it desired. Mr. Behel defies any labor advocate to 
l)rove that the nonunion men now employed by the contractors have ever com¬ 
mitted an assault upon any citizen engaged in working for a living. (393,394.) 

Mr. Long, busine-ss agent of the gas fitters’aaB<x;iation, states that a man named 
McCarthy told him that he ha<l been approached by two men who wanted to 
arrange t'or " slugging’’ and for the stirring iqi of riots, in order that the blame 
might bo laid on organized laboi- and that the city might be])ut under martial law. 
Mr, Long also .state.s tliat he has been told on dirfereut occasion.s that he wa.s to Ire 
beaten by the contractors. (3(10,307.1 

Mr. B(')Nner, a floor-tile contractor, .says that he defies any man of the building 
trades council to .show that any builder, or any contractor, or any man employed 
by builders or contractors, ever attempted to interfere with the union men, or do 
any bodily in,iury to ttn.'m nnlchs he was atiiickod and did it in self-defense. He 
never heard of an agreement made by the contractors' council to secure the beat¬ 
ing of the mmubers of the unions, and he never heard ot a union man being 
■•slugged." (3.38.)' 

Mr. GniKKlTiis, a general contractor, states that he lias no acquaintance with 
Mr. LeVin. He defies any man to show him the union man that lias been dis¬ 
turbed. interrupted, or insulted in any way by any one connected with the 
building contractors’council. (;i3!l.) 

■t. Intinndation of iioiimiioii men. (See also jVoftUafoa men, p. LXViil.) 

Mr. Ba uton .submitted a copy ol' a letter sent by a Chicago lodge of the machin¬ 
ists’union to a man who had reluscd to join the strike, hut who had been a 
umiiibor of the union at Grand Rapids, Mich. This letter c.ontain.s the words: 

■ ■ I want yon lo understand that Grand Rapids Lodge will be informed that Unity 
Lodge, and every one of the .5,000 union men in the city, consider you a scab of 
the thirty-second degree. Your name will ahso be published in the journal, and 
wliori the union wins this fight they will teach you and your kind a lesson.’’ This 
same man was afterwards assaulted by one of the union pickets. (397.) 

Mr. Offiki.d, a patent lawyer, refers to the fact tliat meiuliers of trade unions 
unlawfully enter upon private property and practically coerce, employees and 
manufacturers into acting according to their dictation. Ho declares, further, that 
the police do not adequately protect the property of manufacturers, and that the 
.State autliorities genei ally seem indisposed to take effective measures. (84.) 

Mr. Bliss, a plastering contractor, believes tbattlionse of the term “ scab ” has 
a great terror for nonunion men. “That and the slung shot,I think, are very 
effective.” (.334.) 

5. Dentrudkm of properly by nnionn. —Mr. Davis, a mosaic decoration contrac¬ 
tor, mentions a case in which a mosaic floor which he had just laid was torn up 
during the night, and five representatives of the mosaic workers’ union were 
arrestM witl; the implements in their hands which had done the destruction. 
(430.) 

Mr. Ednnbe declares that he knows of his own knowledge a building where a 
union “ wrecking crew ” tore out the plumbing work. Wrecking crews have gone 
into rooms and chopped the woodwork to pieces. (388.) 

8. Threats by nonunion men.—Mi. Corriston. a union carpenter, states that a 
nonunion man, who had just left a street oar which Mr. Corriston was on, shouted 
to him, “ Get off that oar,” and put his hand in his pocket and said, “ I will fill 
you full of lead.” Mr. Corriston has never heard of any one connect^ with any 
organization that he has belonged to instructing any man to do violence. 1475.) 

7. Legal remedies for interferences with business.—Mi. VfEhls does not think 
that suits at law would be an effective remedy for unlawful interferences with 
business by the nmons. The contractors hr.'.’e not thought it worth while to give 
this subject serious consideration. (882.) 

Mr. Miller says that there have been no serious attempts in Chieago to get 
legal redress tor the injuries inflicted by the trade unions. He is inclined to think 
that the common law is ample to grant redress if properly.appli^. There are 
obstacles in getting oases decided. Appointive judges would probably do bett« 
work in labor oases than elective judges. (3.52.) 
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A. Datirabilit; generally dUonwed. —Mr. Havey testifies that he was formerly a 
member of the gas fitters’ union. At that time he believed the unions beneficial 
to the cause of labor. In 1893 Mr. Havey established a shop of his own and forgot 
to take riut a withdrawal card from the union. His business failed in 1898 and he 
supposed he could get back into the union by simply paying the dues which were 
in arrears. He found that he had lieen fined $10 for failing to tui-n out on each 
Labor Day and also fined for failing to attend meetings. The total amount due 
was about $100, and although he could have afforded to pay this sum he refused 
as a matter of principle. The rule by which the fine was imposed was perhaps 
not unjust, but the acts of the witness had been due simply to forgetfulness. The 
witness declares that since that time he has made a study of the labor question, 
and has come to the conclusion that trade unions as at present conducted are 
causing more tramps and sending more boys and men to the penitentiary than all 
other causes combined. 

In view especially of their endeavors to exclude nonunion men from labor, of 
their rules as to apprentiiieship, and of their limitations on the work a man may 
do. Mr. Havey holds that the labor unions are to be considered trusts, and the 
parents of all trusts. Their members get together for their own interests solely, 
regardless of the interests of others. The witness does not mean to imply that 
there is any understanding or combination between the labor unions and the com¬ 
binations of capital. ‘‘ Trade unionism protects the strongest and does not i^are a 
continental for the weakest.” (171, 175, 177.) 

Mr. Jones, a nonunion machini.st, declares that unionism is a mild form of 
anarchy. Ho says that he, as a nonunion man, is sjieaking for many others who 
hold the same views when he declares that trade unions as now conducted are the 
most selfish organizations that have ever arisen among men. 

The unions when they demand recognition moan that the eiuployer must forfeit 
his right to hire whom he will and discliargo whom he will. They mean that the 
employer must hire only union men and must cooperate with them in denying to 
nonunion men the right to eaim their daily bread. Unionism has thus created a 
great chasm between the employer and the employee, and it has also arrayed one 
group of laborers against another. 

Mr. Jones admits that much good could be accomplished by labor organizations. 
It is simply their present methods of doing business that he opposes. Nonunion 
men have no objection to increased pay or shorter hours, nor do they consider it 
wrong to combine to secure those ends. The only evil arises from attempting to 
compel men to combine whether they wish or not. The witness thinks it might 
perhaps be desirable for those who oppose present union methods to form new 
unions of their own with a different policy, especially for the purpose of protecting 
themselves against the tyranny of the unions. (194-197.) 

•' Mr. George F. Harding, sr., regards labor unions as similar in character to 
the combinations of manufacturers, though hardly as powerful. His sympathies 
are with the unions, as if he had lived in France when there was a struggle 
between the nobles his sympathies would have been with the lesser rather than 
with the greater. The workmen have no means of fighting for their own position 
except through the unions. He feels and believes that we are coming to a union 
between the trusts and the labor combinations. Such a union between these 
two great forces would leave the public entirely powerless. If a great labor 
comranation controlled half the labor in the market the witness would regard it 
as a monopoly, as he would say that a man who controlled half of the oil of the 
country had a monopoly. He would sympathize with the labor monopoly, but 
it would be a monopoly none the less. Mr. Harding thinks that the labor organ¬ 
izations would give no trouble if they were fairly prosperous. It is because we 
are settling down toward pauperism that they are getting stronger. He thinks 
we ought" to ^ualize with them,’' and he is glad to have the womnen u«e their 
organizations if they can keep out of poverty. (161, IM, 164,167.) 

Mr. Davis thinks the growth of the contractors’ association, as well as the 
gm'wth of the trusts in many instances, has been caused by the trasts in the 
labor market. (429.) 

Mr. SlHiiss, a master painter, feels that the rules of the unions are restrictive 
and Umpering to businesSjWd contrary to the interests of the contractors and 
the ovfners of buildings. The members of the unions are not free men. The 
asstyfiadfliis of contractors do not restrict the freedom of their members in any 
such way as the unions of workmen do, though the witness would not think it 
-quite l^orablo for him to make an agreement with the la'bor union hutependently 
w bialeBow contractors. (813,3413.) 
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Mr. Jeffeby, a biovcle mannfaotnrer, thinks that trade unions generally have 
proved injnrions to the interests of boui employers and employees, interfering 
■with the harmonions relatione which should exirt between them. If the unions 
maintain such control of affairs as they now possess in Chicago business -will 
decline and will go to other places. Tliis has been the effect of the extreme 
actions of the unions at Toledo, Ohio, and Kenosha, Wis. Were it not for labor 
difllculties, the present year would've the most prosperous Chicago has ever 
enjoyed. The rules of the unions are oppressive not only to the employers but 
to their members. The ■witness does not think that trade unions should be 
crushed, but he thinks that their rules should be modified, and that they should 
leam something about the law of supply and demand as connected with labor. 
{130^134.) 

Mr. Board, a manufacturer of machinery, declares himself decidedly opposed 
to organized labor. He believes that if a man who applies for a job and is offered 
$3 does not ■want to accept $3 it is his business to walk off. Every man having 
capital invested in a business ought to be able to manage it according to his own 
ideas and methods. He ought to be able to say what a workman is worth to him, 
and not to be forced to pay more than he thinks he is worth. 

Mr. Board considers the average laboring mechanic as more or less an over- 
gi’own boy. “ Ho wants a guide and a help and when he is turned loose he gets 
erratic." He can not be allowed to dictate to his employers. 

Mr. Board declares that he is always ■willing to confer with his men individ¬ 
ually, and that he never had any trouble before the recent strike caused by the 
ma<;hiniets’ union. He asserts also that the union is absolutely irresponsible and 
can not furnish any guaranty that any arrangements it makes will last more 
than a week. 

Mr. Board admits that some unions tend to improve the condition of their 
members. Whore they have benefit insurance they are doubtless useful, at 
least to that extent, but the ■witness thinks that few of the unions in Chicago pro¬ 
vide insurance for their members. The idea that the labor union is an educa¬ 
tional force sounds very well, but it is not carried out in actual practice. The 
labor union is most emphatically a trust. Its one advantage is in enabling poor 
workmen to get greater wages than they are worth. The rules of the unions put 
a premium on inefficiency. There may be f^iod unions, just as there are bad 
combinations of capital. The national unions which extend throughout the 
country are apt to be more conservative than the local organizations, such as 
those at Chicago. 

The great fault ■with the labor unions, according to Mr. Board, is that they 
choose unscrupulous men as leaders. If a man is a good fellow and can make a 
smart speech, he becomes a lalior leader. The leaders are looking after their own 
self-advancement first, last, and always. (42, 4.5, 46.) 

Mr. Miller, a manufacturer of sheet iron material, declares that the building 
trades council never has been and never can be of any benefit to the laboring 
men, and in fact that the various organizations in the building trades in Chicago 
have been detrimental to the union and nonunion men alike. i 

Mr. Miller says that there are plenty of things in which organizations can be 
useful by conservative action. They can act as benefit societies, and can provide 
for the improvement of the members. On being questioned further, the witness 
admits also that it is laudable for men to associate for the purjKjse of increasing 
wa^ and lessening hours, provided they resort to no illegal methods. (846-352.) 

Mr. Miller says later, in his testimony of February, 1001, that his preference 
is for individual dealings bei ween employers and workmen. He admits that 
organization doubtless strengthens the position of employees, but he doubts 
whether the advance in wages during the past 30 years, at lea^ in the Chicago 
building trades, has been particularly due to labor organizations. Workingmen 
in Chicago have secured shorter hours, perhaps, through the influence of organ¬ 
ization, and higher wages iier hour, but their work is less steady than formerly. 
In fact, in the building industries he does not believe that organizations are neces¬ 
sary, since wages are kept up by the ability of worHngmen, ■with very little cap¬ 
ital, to become contractors and employers. The witness declares that employers 
are perfectly ■willing to have their men organize if they respect the rights of non¬ 
union men and the rights of employers who prefer to employ nonunicm men 

Mr. Miller admits that some legislation favorable to labor has been placed on 
the statute books through the influence of labor organizations. This is doubt¬ 
less true of the law makmg wages the first lien on buildings, which is perhaps a 
fair law. (621-524.) 

Mr. De'venb, assistant secretary of the Xational Metal Trades Association, while 
M^pirovisg the regulation of the National Metal Trades Aseooiatian, providing that 
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employers may employ nonunion men at discretion, declares himself also in favor 
of the organization of labor. He says it is just ns important for Isibor to organ¬ 
ize to protect its interests as for capital to form combinations. Hb believes that 
unions have lielped reduce hours arid increase wagfes, and that'they are necessary 
to offset the desire of the manufacturer to make his shop as profitable as possi¬ 
ble. Wages are seldom increased voluntarily. Moreover, artitration arrange¬ 
ments are furthered by labor organization. On the other hand, Mr. Devens 
thinks that individual manufacturing concerns are in a better position to main¬ 
tain sick and accident benefits than are national trade unions. Furthermore, 
individiial.s hove their own ideas, and it is not right to insist that they shall join 
a union. (i)12.) 

Mr. W AbSEK, a machinery manufacturer, says that unions are a good thing for 
the workingmen and also for the manufacturer, if they keep within proper limits; 
but when they make rules by wliioh a workman is allowed to do only part of a 
day’s work for a day's pay it is a gross abuse. The workingman should be respon¬ 
sible for himself—.should make himself a good workman if he wants good wages. 
It should be the privilege of the employer to hire whom he will and pay what a 
man is worth. Uinon.s ought not to admit into their inemliership men who are 
not proficient enough to be considered skilled mechanics. (373.) 

Mr. CHiLMEHR.inainifactiirer of machinery, says that while trade unions could 
be made a good thing if carried on in a proper manner, all tho.sc with which he 
has come in coiitaid have been bad. Trade unionism is the most gigantic trust 
in the world—an'ogant, dictatorial, led by incompetent and selfish ineii. Some of 
these characteristics, the witness admits, are more strictly applicable to trade 
unionism in Chicago than elsewhere. ((i.H.) 

Mr. Gatks, a nianufacUirer of mining machinery, says that he is in favor of 
unions,provided they are reasonable in nieir demands. If, however, they under¬ 
take to limit a person to the use of one tool, to curtail production and to limit the 
capacity of womuen so as to reduce all to one level, they become Injnrioiis. The 
witness thinks that organization of labor has become necessary to facilitate deal¬ 
ings between employers and employees, on account of the groat increase in the 
number of men employed in the average (‘stablishiiient. It is impossible now for 
an employer to give personal attention to the complaints of his many men, and it 
is natural that the men should combine to present their grievances in proper 
form. If the unions arc proiierly controlled, there can he no doubt as to their 
advantages. The witness thinks that the time will come when all the workmen 
will be organized into unions on the one side and all the manufacturers into asso¬ 
ciations on the other side, and that they will settle their difficulties by joint com¬ 
mittees. (S'). 26.) 

Mi-. Websteb, a manufacturer of machiner>', declares that workingmen have a 
right to organize and to make demands collectively. Demands concerning wages, 
hours, and conditions of labor may justly be made. The witness says that his 
company has never made any distinction between union and nonunion men, and 
is always willing to confer with the repre.sentativ(!S of organized men. On the 
other hand, a deitfend that only union labor shall be employed violates the principle 
of individual liberty. 

Mr.'Webster thinks that the time will come and should come when in every 
important trade there will he a strong union of the men on the one side and a 
strong union of the employers on the other, both national in scope. It is desirable 
from the standpoint oi the employers that there should be strong organizations of 
the men, which can “ deliver the goods” promised in their aOTeements through¬ 
out the country; so that wages and hours may be reasonably uniform in all 
places. A strong union is also desirable for the employees in order that they 
may pompel fair wages, especially from such employers as are Inclined to be 
unjust. On the other hand, a strong national organization of the employers is 
necessary in order to resist excessive demands of the employees, and in order to 
make the conditions of labor unifoim. Disputes between these national organi¬ 
zations should be settled by arbitration on national lines. If the machinists^ union 
in Chicago should become very strong and succeed in getting 8.5 cents an hour, 
while hnachinists in Buffalo, where the union was weak, received only 35 cents an 
hour,a great injustice would be dtme to Chicago employers. ( 144 . 146 , 148 , 161 .) 

Mr. MAlfttAK, of the steam-fitters’ union, holds that strikes, instead of being 
th organization, show in many cases a lack of organizatitm, and that a thor- 
tfogh organization between employers and employees, on fair and eguit&ble Unes, 
'k oanBxudg^to harmony. (446.) 

Sir. CopSOT, a contracting plumber, tliinks that unions are good things; hut 
th^t V^j|:^iey still have, as they always had. a fine class of men,tb^ wxe 
receittlfWBtWi in a large number of stra^^lers who have dropped o# in unihago 
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an^> gc^'*stTanded there. There was never anj^ trouble between the plumbers’ 
union and the oontractors until the union joined the building trades council. 
(416.) 

Mr. NiCHOLSOif, a contractor,'Says that the great cause of the existing difficul¬ 
ties is that employers and employees have their separate organizations, and each 
tries to formulate rules which shall govern both, without consultation with the 
other. The labor unions frame their rules and the employer has nothing to do 
with them except to sign then}. If the men had no union, the employers would 
not formulate their demands in the same way, but the men would have to work 
under such terms as the employers might dictate. The employers would do 
away with the 8-hour system, the weekly pay day, and the double paj; for 
overtime, and would reduce the workmen to the same condition they were in 80 
years ago, and to the same condition that exists in the farming communities to¬ 
day. Aside from the reasonableness of any given rules or demands, the dictation 
of rules by one side or the other is in itself a cause of friction. There ought to 
be mutual consultation and agreement. Mr. Nicholson believes that the majority 
of contractors are not against the unions. Almost all say they favor the unions, 
but they ate likely to qualify the statement in such a way as to indicate that the 
unions they favor.are unions which will not interfere with their interests. (98- 
95,98,99.) 

Mr. Os’FiELi), a patent lawyer, declares that it is not the purpose of the manu¬ 
facturers of Chicago to break down unionism, but simply to resist the extreme 
demands made by the unions. . They feel that the unions are taking a position 
like that of a highway robbef—stand and deliver. They believe that every point 
which is yielded to the labor organizations is made the basis for further attacks. 
It looks to the witness as if the object of the unions was practically to share in 
the profits of the manufac.turers without any of the risks which the employers 
bear. (88.80.) 

Mr. Ryan, although he does not recognize the machinists' union directly in his 
shop, declares he has no objection to unions as such if they use proper methods. 
He believes that workmen can accomplish more by organization than m any other 
way. They doubtless are able in this way to secure better wages and shorter 
hours, although the witness is not certain what projicrtion of the advance in 
these regards in recent years has been secured by means of organization. The 
acHvity of the unions, however, should be confined for the most part to the 
enlightenment and mutual benefit of their members. If this were their purpose 
and method they cottld secure the membership of nearly every workman. The 
employers then would know that they could get honest men and that there would 
be no interference with the transaction of their business. Unions should not 
demand that their employers make unreasonable sacrifices, while, on the other 
hand, employers should concede a reasonable hearing to representatives of labor 
organizations. The witness admits that the union men in his employ are his best 
mechanics. If the unions should pursue a less radical policy than they fre- 
q^nently have done, they would prosper more. Moral suasion rather than force 
should be used, and there should be proper regard for the business interests of 
employers. Strikes are apt to result in hard feeling, even after they have been 
settled. (293-396.) 

Mr. Griffiths, a general contractor, states that in order to employ carpenters 
last year the contractors had to go to the carpenters’ hall and sign a contract with 
the union. The contractors had nothing to say about its terms; there was noth¬ 
ing to do but sign it as presented. Mr. Griffiths felt himself outraged and dis¬ 
graced by this method of dealing. (.888.) 

Mr. Olaek believes that the union leaders are for the most part honest, but are 
wrong. They would probably have obtained all that they wanted if they had 
been more persuasive and less dictatorial. The laborers have suffered more 
than the oontractors from the labor difficulties that have been stirred up. The 
increased wages and other demands of the unions have curtailed the volume of 
business to the detriment of the workingman. Mr. Clark admits that there are 
a small number of contractors who would try to beat the men down as much 
as they cduld, in the absence of strict union rules, and to take every possible 
advantage of them. Most contractors, however, desire to treat their men fairly; 
and if the meii simply would not work for the unfair employers, such employers 
would soon ^ their deserts. The witness prefers to employ union labw, and 
if he were perfectly free to employ members of the unions or not, 80 per cent of 
his work would probably be done by union men. (419, 480.) 

Mr. Bbbnnook, treasurer of the building trades council, declares that conditions 
have become such that no single trade can protect its own interests effectively. 
It was necessary that there should be a combination of the building trades. The 

.778a -vu 
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bonding trades conncil is the strongest organisation ever establidied In America. 
It wcmS require more power to break it op than to break up any other organiza¬ 
tion. The council takes the stand that an injury to one organization is t^ con¬ 
cern of all. Its members believe tiiat workingmen have never been known to 
ask too much for their labor. They never get what they earn. Statistics show 
that the production of labor in this country averages as much as $18 per day. (437.) 

Mr. Lillies, president of the hod carriers’union, states that the employers 
have not objects to that union since 1898. Before that they did object strongly, 
and up to that date the union was not able to obtain recognition. (116.) 

Mr. Hill, business agent of the slate roofers' union, declares that employers 
will often grant conceMions to avoid the demand for recognition, because they 
know that recognition would enable the men to deal with the employer more like 
an equal. The recognition of the right to make terms through ttie union is the 
most important thing for the workmen to secure. (488.) 

Mr. Madden gives as the general opinion of contractors that labor unions give 
the men a better opportunity of keeping resiiectable wages, and that the better 
the wages the better the opportunity the men have to educate their children and 
give them an opportunity of living the life they ought to live. It is also the gen¬ 
eral opinion of contractors that the union men are the best workmen. The CTeat 
objection to the unions is that in many trades they limit the amount of the day’s 
work. (111.) 

Mr. Dareow, an attoniey at law who has been active in defending workingmen 
in litigation, says that he does not believe the strike to be an ultimate means of 
settling labor difficulties; it is a measure of war. He thinks that the labor unions 
as now carried on are exclusive and aristocratic. Nevertheless, labor organiza¬ 
tions see employers protected by the tariff and strengthen e<l by combinations 
among themselves, and they are forced to act as they do. It is only the combina¬ 
tion of laborers which protects them from low wages. It would not do any good 
for one man to quit work without assistance from his fellows; his iilace could be 
easily filled by someone else. (71.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Assotjiatiou of Machinists, 
declares that the refusal of employers to recognize trade unions or to recognize 
the representatives of their employees is the cause of more than half of the strikes 
in the country. Where, as in the case of the railroads, the organizations are 
frankly recognized and treated with, strikes almost clisappear. In a few cases the 
stupidity and arrogance of the officers of labor unions cause strikes. The St, Louis 
street railway strike is attributed by Mr. Wilson primarily to the refusal of the 
en^loyers to recognize the trade unions. (498-494.) 

Ixofeseor Taylok declares his belief that the organization of labor is absolutely 
necessary in view of the organization of capital, and he thinks that an increasing 
proportion of employers, even in Chicago, recognize the right of organization and 
the advantage to themselves of dealing coUeotively with' the men instead of indi¬ 
vidually. (.^40, 64.8.) 

B. Effect on social and economic condition of members.—Mr. Stiles, a master ^lainter, 
does not think that the workingmen have really more voice in fixing their hours, 
their wages, or the conditions under which they work, by organization into unions. 
That is, he does not think that the unions give the workmen an increase of free¬ 
dom in such directions which balances the restrictions they put upon freedom. 
" There is a tacit understanding among the employers that a certain rate is right 
and is d^uitable and profitable, and those w'ho are honorable pay it.” (348.) 

Mr. Jeffery thinks that although daily wages have perhaps been incTeas^ by 
the unions, the average wage for the whole year has not been increased. (184.) 

Mr. MoGabry, a manufacturer of boilers, declai’es that the labor unions are 
the best thing that ever came up for the workingmen. Except for the unions they 
would be-worse off than slaves. The great majority of employers have no care 
for the conditions of their men. The unions are usually right in their demands. 
(8M, 810.) 

Mr. Frank M. Eyan believes that the orgaaization of the bridge and structural 
iron woi-kfiTs’ union has been highly beneficial in securing better wag^ and better 
equations generally. AH unions nave similar advantages. They are beneficial 
. to tiie general community, as well as to their members. A man is getting 
betixir w^es has batter opportunities for bringing up his children as a desirable 
claalofopizens. (288.) 

4 ]fr. KioEolson, a contractor, states that the union which he has )iad chiefly to 
deil jsdth has been able fo wages at nearly the same figure during the iMt 

'* 8 dr mjiEars of depression. The unions are agreat social upliitifig.force for fhelr 
They are the only strong power left to raise the Wdrraigmen. (B7,) 
. a mosaic decoration contractor, believes that a goodYvorknutn uoes 
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lot need a union, and that the union is a detriment to the good worlonan. He 
las no objection to unions, and the men have a right to form them, but every 
nan has also a right to work and support his family without paying tribute to 
iny other men. (422.) 

Hr. Hilleb, a manmactnrer of sheet-metal work, declares that the demand of 
;he unions, especially in the building trades, for higher wages per hour has 
irought a lot of men to Chicago, reducing the amount of work per year per man, 
io that the yearly wages have, if anything, decreased. The eff^of this practice 
8 shown by the fact that the unions have been forced to raise the initiation fees 
,0 $60, $75, or $100. It is impossible for wages to be maintained for any length of 
;ime in any community at more than the rates prevailing elsewhere. Organisa- 
;ions can not defeat the operation of the law of supply and demand. The condi- 
;ion of the workingmen in Chicago is not as good now as it was 10 years ago. The 
vorkinmien have made a mistake in attempting to get higher wages and shorter 
lours than the conditions will permit. There are otber ways by which better 
londitions can be obtained than hy organization, as by changing trade, working 
larder. or going into independent business. 

Mr. Hiller doubtp also whether the nominal rates of wages fixed by the unions 
ire actually maintained. The agreements as to wage scales are violated in most 
lases. The less competent men could not get work at these rates, and they make 
iecret arrangements for lower wages. (5i.')0-!i52.) 

Mr. POUOHOT, busineSiS agent of the sheet metal workers' union, denies Mr. 
Miller's statement that its wage scale i.s generally violated. He admits that the 
iniou has occasionally discovered and dealt with attempts at evasion of it. (429, 
130.) 

Mr. Plamondon, president of the Illinois Manufacturers' Association, says that 
nannfacturers have from time to time made concessions to the unions, but that 
;he more they conce'ded the more was demanded. Wages have increased steadily 
n Chicago during the past 2 years, and were it not for the strike they would be 
Higher than at any time since 1892, while labor would be more generally employed. 
The machinists’strike tends to cripple manufacturing industry generally. (3,5.) 

Mr. Bibno admits that nonunion men often get more work during the year than 
.mlon men l)ecause they are willing to accept lower wages and less favorable 
jonditions. He declares that it does not follow, however, that union men ought 
X) abate thoir demands for better conditions. If they should do so, they would 
lofore long become actual slaves. Manufacturers always desire to buy labor as 
cheaply as possible. It is not true usually that they are forced to out wages 
because of lower prices for their products; on the oontoary, the prices of products 
lepend largely on the wages they pay their workmen. The witaess declares that 
be does not know of a single case, m an experience of 18 years as a wage-earner, 
in which a boss has raised wages voluntarily because of prosperous business. It is 
hue that if employees are well paid, and consequently well fed, they are more 
jfficient workmen; but the individual capitalist never considers that in bargaining 
ibout wages. It may be more profitable to pay a man $2.50 than to pay another 
man $1.75, but if the $2.50 man can be got for $2.26 the employer will profit, or at 
least will think that he will profit. There are cases doubtless where employers 
ihow humane consideration for their men, as in the case of Mr. Nelson, who 
jhares profits with his employees, but such cases are comparatively few. lirhat- 
Bver members of unions get above the minimum rate of wages is primarily due 
to the strength of the organization. 

Mr. Bisno does not fear that by their demands labor unions will drive manu¬ 
facturers away from any particular State or city, or at any rate he does not think 
it would be good policy for the unions to abate their demands on account of the 
fear of such a result. The thought that some employers may take their plants to a 
small town for the sake of getting better police protection is a mistaken one. As 
» matter of fact, in small towns the working people have more control over the 
local administration than in large cities, and the manufacturers know that this is 
the case. Itis true that manufacturers in New England are tending to transplant 
their textile factories to the South, where labor is cheaper and not oraamzed. 
There have been instances in Chicago where employers have trained up fbreign- 
bom workmen to a particular trade in the belief that they would be more sub¬ 
servient. Doubtless the labor organizations will suffer from the competition of 
cheap and unorganized labor at various points. But this is no reason for aban¬ 
doning the organization or making less vigorous efforts to improve oonditipns. 
Bather, labor unions in the North should send walking delegates to the wutb to 
educate the people there so that they will not compete, agamkl the veify Hyee of 
working men in the North, , , , 

On bmng questioned further, Mr. Bisno admitted thattoEhmfiext^ti^igejh^ 



' maijket ooiliditiona determine the ability of the employer to pay wages. It is the 
Very nature of competition, he says, to force employera continuonaly to reduce 
wteea and to wring more work out of employees. But it is precisely these con¬ 
ditions which force the workingmen to organize to maintain their wages. (58-116.) 

Mr. CoSljOY, a plumbing contractor, states that the very large number of 
plumbing Mops in Chicago is due to the tact that many .ioumeymen have found 
themselves incompetent to earn a ioumeyman’s wages, and have sought relief by 
startiim independent shops. (414,415.) 

Mr. George F. Hakding, Sr., thinks that unions have undoubtedly bettered the 
condition of laboring men, and increased their wages. They are a good tiling. 
He objects only to their coercive methods, and to the attempt to prevent him from 
employing the best man he can get at the best rates he can get. (155.) 

Mr. McCullough, business agent of the marble setters’union, says that he is 
informed that wages run from $l.ljr> uj) to $3 in the marble regions where stone is 
cut for Chicago buildings. He understands that there is no organization of the 
workmen in Vermont,and that any man who tries to form an organization is 
discharged. As a result, the condition of the workmen is very bad. (213.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, states that 3 or 4 years ago common laborers, who 
had no union, were working on buildings for wages ranmng from $1.75 down to 
iK) cents per day. They formed a union, and with the help of the other unions 
raised their wages to 25 cents afi hour. That was a good rate, and all the con¬ 
tractors signed the agreement without hesitation. This year the laborers demanded 
a further mcrease of 15 or 30 per cent. The bricklayers demanded an increase at 
about the same ratio. The employers c;an not but fear the continuance of such 
demands for increase. (95.) 

Mr. Brbnnook, treasuinr of the building trades council, declares that from his 
exiierience he knows the necessity of trade unions as a protection to workingmen. 
It it were not for them the workers would be in worse cinulition than slaves. 
Wages would not be more than 10 cents an hour. 

As evidence supporting these opinions. Mr. Brennock refers to the effect of the 
establishment of the first carpenters’ union in Albany, N. Y., in 1858. This 
organization prevented the bosses from reducing wages and soon afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a positive advancie in wages. The'union continued to prosper 
as long as me witness remained in Albany.' In 1864 he came to Chicago. There 
was no carpenters’ union, and wages were constantly fluctuating, some men get¬ 
ting much more than others. The union was afterwards estalihshed, but soon 
broke up. About 187.5 there wore several different carpenters' unions, but they did 
not work in concert and accomplished little. Thus they lost a strike for $3 a day 
in 1884 through lack of harmony. Later on the United Carpenters’Council was 
established, including the carpenters' branch of the Knights of Labor and the Broth¬ 
erhood of United Carpenters and Joiners. From that time on the success of the 
carpenters in securing better oouditions was complete. An^hing in rea.son which 
was asked was conceded. The 8-hour day was established in 1886, and, although 
wages were at first at the same rate per hour as under the 10-hour day, the next 
year a large number of the bosses granted the demand for an increase to 35 cents 
an hour. During the World’s Fair wages went up to 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Brennock says further that before the estabhahment of a strong union many 
carpenters or contractors were very irregular about paymg wages. Frequently 
suits had to be brought again.st them at considerable expense. The witness believes 
that since the establishment of the building trades council the carpenters have 
not spent more than $10 in all to recover wages. As soon as bosses refuse to 
pay their business ceases. (465,466.) 

Mr.PREECB,of the bricklayers’ union, declares that this union is worthy to be 
maintained, if only as a means of collecting the wages of its members. It is esti¬ 
mated that the bricklayers formerly lost 20 or 25 per cent of their wages; since the 
union was formed in 1879 fts members have not lost one-half of 1 per cent. The 
union men are the best workmen, and they are the best citizens, because they mve 
thought to the means of bettering their condition and the condition of their 
fellow-workmen. The nonunion mcm are generally incompetent, or men who have 
been fined for violation of rules. The contractors Wl them what good fellows 
they are when there is trouble, but when the trouble is over there is no room for 
thaw. i478,479.; 

,Hr.C£ ARK states that in doing some work at Hegewisch, a suburb of Chicago, 
4 bitfanna-himself obliged to pay 25 cents an hour fur building laborers and 4)^ cents 
. a^.hour for carpenters, while the firm which ho was woriong for had been doing 
, 90^ similar work on' its own account at 16 cents an hour for laborers and 25 
carts .an hou^ for carpenters. The unions had a hold on Mr. Clark because he 
’"waajdoiisig work in the city, and a sympathetic strike would have occurred if he 
IMteaidlese than union wages. 
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About a year ago Mr. Clark put up a large amount of suspended ceiling at 
Albany at a cost of some 30 cents a yard for labor and material. During the past 
season similar work cost him 81 cents a yard at Chicago. The increased co^ of 
material might have amounted to 10 cents a yard; the remainder of th^ifferenoe 
is due to the higher wages and the restriction of the day’s workin Chioil^, (417.) 

C. Effect on >UU of memberi. (See also Minimum rate of wagen and iU effecte, 
p. LXXIV.) 

Mr. Jbfpert, a bicycle manufacturer, declares positively that trade unions do 
not raise the stendard of skill, but that they furnish an inferior class of work¬ 
men. They protect the poorer workmen and enable them to demand as much as 
the better. The attempt to obtain a uniform rate of wages for laborers of 
different skill is contrary to economic principles. If wages are graded according 
to skill there is an incentive for a man to do better work and improve hie skill. 
(130,134,135.) 

Mr. Geoeoe P. Hardiho, Sr., says that while he is not opposed to labor unions, 
he employs chiefly nonunion labor, because it is cheaper and better. The ten¬ 
dency of unions is to compel tlie employment of poor men. (185.) 

Mr. bTiLES, a painting contractor, says that ho can get just as good workmen 
outside of the union as in it. (343.) 

Mr. Madden, president of the Western Stone»Company, says that every con¬ 
tractor would prefer to employ union labor rather than nonunion. They realize 
that they get a better class of men. (111.) 

Mr. Ryan atoits that the union men in his employ are the best mechanics. 
(394.) 


Vni. POLITICAL BEABINOS OP LABOB DIPPICTn^TIES. 

A. Political influence of trade nnione.— 1 , Oenerally. —Mr. Reid says that the consti¬ 
tution of the Inteinational Association of Machinists assures to its members 
freedom in all political matters, although the union tries to impress upon its 
members the necessity of voting for men who will regard their interests. As a 
matter of fact the union has never acted together politically; indeed, the trouble 
in the past has been that it has not been united enough. A member of the 
organization, were he a candidate, would not be pennittra to proclaim that fact 
in a meeting and to solicit the aid of the organization. 

As a counter argument against the claim that trade unions are in politics, Mr. 
Reid states that the Illinois Manufacturers’Association, according'io its own 
pamphlet, is maintaining a lobby to prevent the passing of any law that may be 
brought forward in the interest of labor, and expresses its delight at having been 
able to frustrate the passage of such laws. (181,192.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, 
declares that that association takes no political stand. The discussion of partisan 
politics and religion in the meetings is prohibited. On the other hand, the unions 
discuss the same questions which come before political parties, and indorse prin¬ 
ciples and not parties. The members are advised to vote in the way which will 
do them the most good. Sometimes it will be pointed out that a certain candidate 
has pledged himself to legislation in favor of labor. Mr. Wilson declares, how¬ 
ever, that political parties can not buy up labor organizations, or their leaders, 
wholesale, and that labor leaders who claim to be able to carry the votes of their 
organizations for particular parties are frauds. (496,497.) 

Mr. PoucHOT, business agent of the sheet metal workers’ union, states that hie 
organization has nothing to do v, ith politics, except that it sometimes indorses a 
particular candidate who is friendly to organized labor or is thought to be the 
right man for the place. (436.) 

Mr. Carroll, president of the building trades council, states that the unions 
never participate in politics except in indorsing and condemning individual can- 
didatc.s by resolution. Such resolntions are not considered binding upon the 
members, and no attempt is ever made to punish a member for hie political actions. 
(276.) 

Mr. McCuLLOtJQH, business agent of the marble-cutters’ union, states that he 
has been connected with the building trades council for almost 8 years and in 
that period has never been approached more than three times about polities. 
(215.) « 

Mr. Falrenau, a general contractor, does not consider that politics has had 
anything to do with the beginning of the existing strike or with the failure of any 
of the efforts to settle it. He does suspect that city politics has something to do 
with the operation of the building trades council, and that the national building 
trades couneil may have been organized in part for political purposes. (828,825^ 

Mr. Gates, a manufacturer of mining machinery, says wat there are in ^ 



<(ty,«»lKji]*'of;Caiic»go a large ntunlwr of pronounced labor leaders. The con- 
etsatutt ot'the,machiiii8ts’ union states that one of the purposes of the organiza- 
t^n is to teach its members their political rights, to the end that the Qovemment 
be for and by the people, and it recommends that the members set about at 
biiceaecur^g the nomination and election of pronounced trade unionists in munic¬ 
ipal, State, and national legislatures. The witness admits that such a policy is 
justifiable if it is honestly carried out. (25.) 

■ ‘Mr. Davis says that every one connected with the workmen’s side of a oontro- 
VMsy wants to get into politics as soon as he attains any prominence. The busi¬ 
ness agents of the unions are too much in politics, and the politicians cater to the 
business agents on account of the large vote which they are supposed to control. 
(428.) ■ 

Mr. Board, amanufacturer of machinery, thinks that the politicians utilize the 
labor unions for their own ends, especially in Chicago. Most strikes in that city 
have been about election time. The politicians thrive by discontent in labor cir¬ 
cles. Tlie newspapers at present say that there are a number of labor-union offi¬ 
cials in the city employ, and the witness implies that the civil-service eiamination 
system is abused in favor of union men. (44.) 

Mr. Opfield, a patent lawyer, thinks that the present labor difficulties are 
leavened throughout with political influences. He says that the State legislature 
has passed various statutes which look well on paper, but which have practically 
no beneficial effects in protecting manufacturing interests. (85.) 

Mr. Miller, a contractor, testifying in February, I’.IOl, says that during 1900 
there was a good deal of trouble in Chicago on account of intimidation and 
assault of nonunion men by strikers. After tlie investigation of the Industrial 
Commission in March, there was especial trouble on the Marshall Field Build¬ 
ing. The attempt to employ nonunion men led to all sorts of riots, intimidations, 
and assaults, and the poUce did not protect the men effectively. About the same 
time the city government had to liorrow money in anticipation of taxes. The 
bankers declared that the credit of the (dty was in the keeping of the mayor and 
the police, and that until these assaults should be stopped, and unless Mr. Carroll, 
president of the building trades council, should be removed from the city civil- 
service board, they would not advance any money. Rioting stopped instantly, and 
since then there has not been one-tenth as much violence as before. Mr. Miller 
feels that this was not unjustifiable interference of the money power in politics. 
It was a justiflable act. Shortly before this action a Chicago newspaper had 
published what was called the criminal record of Mr. Carroll, and this.doubtless 
influenced the bankers in taking this step. But it was the action of the bankers, 
and not the criminal record, which caused Mr. Carroll’s removal. (510, 522.) 

2. Attitudu of unions toward courts and Qovernmmt .— Stiles, a master 
pjdnter, testifies that within two months a walking delegate of the painters’ union 
said to him: “ The Government of the United States is rotten, and it will only be 
a short time until the labor unions will take up arms and wipe it out of existence. 
•1840.) 

3. Union men in political office, —Mr. F.alkenau, a general contractor, states 
that up to 1897 the building trades council had a law that no member of it could 
hold any political office, national. State, county, or city. In that year, when the 
present mayor took the chair, this law was abrogated. Somewhat later the pres¬ 
ident of the building trades council was made one of the officers of the civil-service 
commission of the city. That has led to many abuses of power, and has been a 
material factor in helping the members of the various affiliated bodies to obtain 
city pffices. It has also led to increasing the number of persons required in doing 
city work. On paving jobs there are now one inspector of sand, one of cement, 
one of crushed stone and concrete, and sometimes one of asphalt, each at $5 per 
day. (828,834.) 

Professor Taylor quotes an address made by him before a cemvention of the 
tr^de unions of Chicago in May, 1900, in which he declared that the public jusfily 
criticises the acceptance of appointive political offices by officers of the Iwllding 
trades council and of other labor organizations. The incumbents of these 
offices, ho dedlared, are held as hostages for the delivery of the labor vote; tte 
jiffactice destroys the confidence of the public and of the rank and, file of tiie 
ui)i<ms Ih the integrity of their leaders. If organized labor dekires to exercise 
pffiiticai &wer, it should openly nominate and elect its representatives to elective 
Professor Taylor further expresses the opinion that there has been an 
^lAMniii^ on |he part of the various city administrations to seoni'e the labor vote 
I by jtht'fijtatiibttt^ of offices among labor leaders. On the othet JUirM, he says, 
thwahai^doubtlees.been an exaggeration of the extrat and effect of this practice. 

• Moreswe^. many oFthese appointive ofiSoes ought properly to W gtYea to aeti in 
thOiiSt^i^ trades tvith which they are especially cimnected. 



Professor Taylor believes especially that the ^tpointmeat of Ife. CJaif^as a 
member of the civil-service commission of Chicago was nhsattafactia^i'am no^ 
such as would have been expected by the friends of the civil-service lavt^ Never¬ 
theless it was desirable to have some representafive of the working dl^ on %at 
commission. The witness believes also that it was a common opimmi ^hm^ tbe 
workingmen that if the building-trades strike was prolonged, some advkntage 
to the Diiilding trades council might be secured from the city aathoriti^. 

Professor Taylor testifies further that his address with reference to thannde8|r- 
ability of labor leaders holding appointive offices met with general applause'and 
approval fi'om the workingmen present, and that many member of the building 
trades especially insisted that the charges against their leaders khould be thor¬ 
oughly investigated. (534,588,539.) . ' . ... 

Mr. Behel, a contractor, states that 15 or more labor leaders hold positions 
under the city government of Chicago which they have no qualification for except 
that they are leaders in the bodies aSiliated with the building trades councu. 
The position of vehicle inspector is filled by a steam fitter. (395.) 

Mr. Chalmers, a manufacturer of machinery, points out that the president of 
the building trader council is also president of the civil-service commission. He 
thinks that there are plenty of men who would he bettor fitted for that position 
than either a labor leader or a large capitalist. He declares that the civil-service 
examination system has proved to a considerable degree a farce, although it is 
hoped gradually to improve the system. There are 22 prominent labor-union men 
in positions at the city hall. (9,18.) 

Mr. Miller thinks that the building trades unions in Chicago have exercised 
an undue influence over the civil-service commission in regard to appointments. 
Mr. Carroll, a prominent union man, is one of the civil-service commissioners, and 
his whole idea is that none but union men should have jobs under the city. 'This 
Mr. Miller consideila practically an attempt to defeat the civil-service law. The 
witness refers especially to the recent appointment of Thomas Bedding, presideni 
of a sheet metal workers’ local union, as foreman of the street lamp repairers, 
The examination paper of Mr. Bedding was marked 100, which the witness thinkf 
was obviously an unfairly high mark, while the fact that the two or three otbei 
applicants answered only a few questions seems to him to show that there wat 
collusion in the examination. (353.) 

Mr. PouoHoT, business agent of the sheet metal workers’ union, says that 
before Mr. Carroll, president of the building trades council, became a member oi 
the civil-service commission, Mr. Bedding tried two examinations for a place is 
the city repair shop. He stood 100 on a technical examination, and his standing 
was reduced to 98 only on a second promotional examination. The examination 
which he tried after Mr. Carroll became a civil-service commissioner, and on 
which he stood 100, was similar in character to the examination that any man 
must pass to become a member of the sheet metal workers’ union. It was not 
remarkable that Mr. Bedding was graded 100 upon it. The influence of Mr. Car 
roll on the civil-service commission had nothing to do with it. (^.) 

Mr. Baqley and Mr. Behel state that Typographical Union No. 16 has pro. 
tested to the American Federation of Labor agamst the bolding of political office 
by officers of that organization. Mr. Bagley strongly objects to the connection ol 
labor unions with politics. (863, 897.) 

Mr. Carroll, president of the building trades council and president of the 
Chicago civil service commission, states that out of the 84 trades affiliated witi 
the council only one walking delegate and only one representative of the building 
trades council besides himself holds a political office. (376.) 

Mr. Beid adimts that there are labor leaders who are holding positions in the 
city administeation of Chicago. He sees no reason, however, why a man should 
not get a positioii in virtue of being a good trade unionist. At any rate, it should 
not weigh against him that he is a trade unionist. It is a fact that every 
machinist employed by the city of Chicago is a union man. (198.) 

Mr. Buchanan thinks that a reputable laboring man has as good a right to 
hold public positions as any other. He gets his position by the force of bis intd- 
ligence, while the rich man’s son often gets his by his ability to corrupt the 
appoin&ig power. {473.) 

Mr. 0CBBINS, president of the bricklayers’ union, states that men can not hold 
an office in that union and at the same time hold a pditical office. Some of the 
men of the union do hold public positions. In view of tbe approaching end of hie 
term as president of the bricklayers' union, Mr. Gubblns Med the examination 
some time ago for the position of chief sewer-pipe inspector of Chicago. He wae 
third in the list. He thinks that he ought to have been first. He afterwarde 
Med the examination for the position of tunnel mason, and was marked fiiM. 
He beUeves that the orlticisms of the civil service commissioners, based particu' 



larly on the-fact that Mr. Carroll is a labor-union man, are uniust and without 
foundation. (226,296,280.).. 

Mr. Dotle, who is president of the engineers’ union and also president of the 
board of examining engineers of Chicago, states that he has been influenced in 
his ofSoial actions by a desire to avoid the appearance of personal favoritism, and 
has not been guided by the desires or dictates of the union. (305.) 

4. Alleged unfust revomtion of engineer’s license.—'Mr. Andebson, a stationary 
engineer, testifies that his license from the city was revolted by the board of exam¬ 
ining ei^neers in March, 1900. He attributes this action altogether to the oppo¬ 
sition or the Progressive Association of Stationary Engineers, the president of 
which is a member of the examining board. The witness had been working for 
Keenan Brothers. The watchman of the firm, who was a member of a labor 
union, accused him of having left open the blow-off cock on a boiler, and he was 
pi-actically discharged on that account, although he was going to quit anyway. 
The witness then went to work in a nonunion shop, but took the place there of a 
man who was a union member, although he did not know that fact at the time. 
To take the place of a union man is agaimst the rules of the progressive associa¬ 
tion. The organization attempted to get Mr. Anderstm reinstated with Keenan 
Brothers, but he did not wish to leave his new employment. He also refused to 
attend the meetings of the association, although notified to do so. On account of 
these facts, so the witness declares, such influence was brought to bear that his 
li^nae was revoked, and his new employers were forced to discharge him. The 
witness denies absolutely that he left the blow-off cock open as charged, declaring 
that if he had done so the fusible plug in the bottom of the boiler, which is 
intended to guard against this very danger, would have molted out and the water 
would have run down and put out the fires. The witness has appealed for recov¬ 
ery of his certificate as an engineer. (246-249.) 

Mr. Doyle, who is president of the engineers’ union and president of the board 
of exa mi ning engineers, states that a fourth-issue license was issued to Mr. 
Anderson on November 14,1899, which would indicate that his first license was 
issued in or about 1895. Mr. Anderson rose in a meeting of the union soon after 
and stated that Keenan Brothers had discharged him because he was a union man. 
The union business agent went to investigate, and found that he had been dis¬ 
charged for allowing the water to get low in the boiler and so endangering it. 
The union notified Mr. Anderson to appear and explain why he had mawe a false 
statement. He refused to appear. Then the union preferred charges against him 
before the board of examining engineers. The board had a hearing in the case, 
and decided to renew Mr. Anderson’s license if he would make an affidavit spe¬ 
cifically stating that he did not leave the blow-off cook in such a condition that it 
could come open, and that the water did not get low. Mr. Anderson has failed 
to present such an affidavit. He has presented one which does not cover the case. 
On hearing the affidavit which Mr. Anderson produced before the commission, 
with the statement that he had submitted it to the board, Mr. Doyle denies that 
this affidavit has been submitted, and adds that it is all tW the board requires. He 
states that the reason for demanding the affidavit was fear of criticism, if the 
board should renew the license, against the protest of the union and in the face 
of evidence of carelessness and incompetency, without definite rebutting evi¬ 
dence. (808-305.) 

Mr. Bubke, business agent of the Progressive Association of Stationary Engi¬ 
neers, says that he, as business agent of the union, offered to go with Mr. Ander¬ 
son to investigate the grounds of his discharge by Keenan Brothers, but Mr. 
Anderson refused to go, although he said that a number of charges had been 
brought up against him which were unwarranted. Mr. Keenan told the wit¬ 
ness that Mr. Anderson had left the blow-off cock on the boiler open, so that 
water had run all over the boiler room. The night watchman arrived in time to 
save the boiler from burning out. The watchman told Mr. Keenan that Mr. Ander¬ 
son offered to pay him money for saying that the cock leaked. The board of 
examining engineers investigated the matter and refused to reissue Mr, Ander¬ 
son’s license until he should go to Mr. Keenan and clear himself. This he refuel 
to do. Mr. Keenan also told Mr. Burke that this was the second time the same 
awi^t Mourred, and that Mr. Anderson was careless and incompetent. (806.) 

n PubliQ tcorks and the unions.—Mx. Fkank M. Ryan says that it is the 


- 'j, boards of Chicago that none but union men shall be 

e^nplOTed cn public works. Men who enter into a contract for such works must 
xmiou conditions. The witness believes that this practice is the 
result of»the influence of organized labor. During several months a clause was 
put into the oraitra^ for public-school buildings that none but unkm labor should 
be employed, hut this clause was declared illegal by the supreme court of XBaois 
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as against public policy. The witness thinks that shch a clause was desirable 
from the standpoint of the school board itself, since about 97 or 96 mr cent of the 
men employed on the buildings were union men in any case, and since loss of 
time from rtrikes was chiefly caused through the other 3 or 8 per cent. (286.) 

Mr. Miller says that various public bodies in Chicago, like the board of 
education, have at various times agreed to employ only union men. E^loyers 
finally carried the matter into court, and the supreme court of Ulinois decided that 
no public or semipublic body had any right to make such a discrimination. Ke- 
gardless of this decision, the city and the county still kept on their records resolu¬ 
tions favoring the employment of union labor exclusivwy. Moreover, in May or 
June, 1900, the county commisioners advertised a job with the specification that 
the work was to be done byunionmen. The contractors’council brought suitfor 
injunction, which was allowed immediately when the decision in the board of 
education case was shown to the court. In the absence of an injunction the poli¬ 
ticians would have violated the law as laid dovm by the supreme court. The 
witness believes that labor organizations in general are trying to get the beet of 
things through State legislatures and Congress. Thus, recently, the American 
Federation of Labor urged its members to do all they could to prevent the passage 
of the anti-tnist biD, unless with the proviso that it should not apply to labor 
organizations. (.')18,,519.) 

B. The police and the etrikere.—1. Alleged Inas in favor of labor. —Mr. Board, a 
manufacturer of machinery, says that Chicago would be the greatest manufac¬ 
turing center in the world if it were not for the labor troubles and the poor pro¬ 
tection furnished by the police and other city officials. Both politico parties 
have always catered to the prejudices of the working classes. The police at the 
present time are afraid of oHending the labor vote, so that they remain absolutely 
neutral unless some extremely open act is done. Thus the policemen who are 
now guarding the property of the witness made no arrests when a mob of 160 or 
300 persons threw cinders at the employees, called them scabs, and used threat¬ 
ening language. There is an ordinance prohibiting the use of abusive and pro¬ 
fane language on the street, but the police do not seem to care to exercise their 
authority. The police courts and justices are also affected by the same spirit, 
and fair decisions can not be obtained. (AO, Al.) 

Mr. Wauer, of the Goss Printing Press Company, says that there seems to be 
nothing in the way of law which the striking workmen need respect in Chicago. 
The police depRitment is a ^od one, but the police are not properly instructed. 
The mayor is apparently trying to got the votes of the laboring classes by cater¬ 
ing to them. He wants to further his interests as a candidate for some higher 
pi)sition. Policemen have been duly furnished to protect the works of the Goss 
Printing Press Company, but they have their instructions, in a general way, not 
to interfere with anybody unless there is an overt act or assault. The witness 
considers the maintenance of a picket around a shop a menace to the public order 
and an insult to the manufacturers, but the police t^e no steps to prevent it. 
(372, 37A, 375.) 

Mr. Bountree, of the Turner Brass Works, thinks that the city authorities do 
not afford fair protection to the manufacturers. In the case of his own company 
two special policemen were hired, but the strike never reached such a stage that 
police protection was necessary. The witness has been told that the captain in 
charge of a police station told a manufacturer, who wanted police protection in 
anticipation of a strike, that he had better keep out of trouble, because the captain 
had no authority to give him help. The reason for this condition, the witness 
thinks, is that the .sirikers have more votes than the manufacturers. He fears 
that the condition in this regard is worse in Chicago than in other cities. (87.) 

Mr. Falkenau, a general contractor, believes that there is no city in the coun¬ 
try where lawlessness is allowed to prevail and continue as it is in Chicago. In 
New York the policemen have recentiy notified pickets that tl^ would be arrested 
if they were found twice before picketed premises. The Chicago police have 
been entirely subservient to the unions since 189A. At that time AO policemen 
were stationed, at the witness’s own request, about a building which he was at 
work on, and where there was a strike. But the policemen permitted the pickets 
to patrol the premises in such numbers that it was difficult to pus iw, and non¬ 
union men were constantly beaten in the presence of the police, with the result of 
numerous arrests of nonunion men, and only two arrests of members at the 
unions. (822,838.) 

Mr. Cbalhers, a manufacturer of machinery, declares that the Chicago police 
do not furnish proper protection to employers, and attributes this to the iatS; that 
the city is on the eve of an election, and that the labor vote in Chicago is the 
determining vote, so that both parties are catering to it. The witiiess recentiy 
heard a police officer order his subordinate to arrest certain men, “ this time no 
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matter what par^theybelongto,” from which he infers that arreats do not always 
disr^fard party lines. (9,16.) 

Mrs. Boss declares that when her husband was beaten into insensibility by 
emissaries of the painters’ union, the policeman at the comer turned his l»ch. 
Nonunion men can not get adequate police protection. (80.) 

Wt. George F. Harding, st., declares that the mayor and the police force hare 
the same feeling which he has, that the laboring man is only trying to preserve 
his life and his family and his bread when he tries to keep nonunion men out of 
his place. The police are “ neutral," but they never get to the place of violence 
in rime. Though he does not at all justify the violence of the workmen, he does 
not hlame the police or the mayor for sympathizing with them. (162.) 

Mr. Gindele, a general contractor, says that for a month before his testi¬ 
mony the conduct of the police has been all that could be asked for. If the same 
public protection had been provided in the months and years past, some of the 
events which Chicago has seen would not .have happened. The labor organiza¬ 
tions and their members have been encouraged to commit violence by the failure 
of the police to command their respect. (308.) 

Mr. Davis, a mosaic contractor, says that when his trouble began in the spring 
of 1899, he had no public sympathy, and men who were beaten by the unions had 
none. Public sentiment is now developing toward the maintenance of order, and 
the law is better enforced than it was some montlis ago. (421.) 

Mr. Bliss, a painting contractor, declares that the police and the justices’ 
courts are in sympathy with the union workmen, and that it is commonly under¬ 
stood that the poficemen turn their backs so far as possible when union men are 
doing acts of violence. Mr. Bliss does not know that it is possible lor the police 
to put men on every job to watch, and he hesitates to complain of the city author¬ 
ities. His own sympathies are with the workmen, though he does not think they 
are justified in some of their conduct. (252.) 

Mr. Bliss states that after being assaulted, as he supposed by union men, he 
went to police headquarters for a permit to carry a revolver. He was told that 
the police had no authority to grant a permit, but the officer whom he saw said: 
“If I were you I would carry it;" and Mr. Bliss carries one accordingly. (251, 
252.) 

Mr. Clark says that there is undoubtedly an insecurity of person in Chicago, 
and that it is due partly to defect of administration of law and ;)artly to the fact 
that no law could prevent the commission of crimes by those who have the dispo¬ 
sition to commit them. (420.) 

2. Defentc o/police/orce.—Mr. LeVin, a detective, thinks that the police force 
has acted splendidly during the present strike. They are criticised by the con¬ 
tractors because they will not break their clubs over the strikers’ heads or go out 
and take the pickets and misuse them. (259.) 

Mr. Bibno, formerly business agent of the cloakmakers' union, says that the 
jxdice in Chicago were formerly against the workingman, and it was not quite 
. safe to do picket duty, but that now the city authorities have given orders to the 
police not to interfere unless there is actual violence. On the other hand, there 
18 not a single case in which they have failed to arrest and prosecute men who 
have actnaUy violated the law. Men who are insulted or assaulted have sufficient 
remedies. (56.) 

Mr. Carroll, president of the building trades council, declares that there were 
never so few cases of assault in Chicago as at present. Some of the newspapers, 
in their efforts to help the contractors in desiroymg the unions, have created a 
fictitious state of anarchy in Chicago. If there is any trouble, it is the fault of 
the contractors. A contractor has no right to declare a lockout and then adr the 
aid of the police to destroy the building trades council. (268.) 

Mr. Long, business went of the gas fitters’ association, states that he is opposed 
to police protection. He thinks the mayor should find out who is right and who is 
wrong when a crisis comes up and who is at fault fern the troubles that exist. 
Since the existing difficulties are altogether the fault of the conixactors, he does 
not think they are entitled to protection in causing more trouble. At the some 
time, he agrees that it is the duty of the pcdice to preserve order and peace, and 
that they should not recognize any person or any organization in ci^naridon with 
the performance of their duties. (206,206.) , ' • 

8. lArbilroru arrest of worhmtn.—Mr. Gurbins, president .the bricklayers’ 
rmioa, fftsabm that the contractors of CMcago, through men emjdoited by themi 
ffiripande it a practice to go before justices and swear out large numbers of Jedtn 
watente. ISiev would have a man arrested and then out a waniDit 
the^^Wcr^itibn in which fitted the man arrested as nearly as posatifie, The^wit- 
nees AKdai!|a that one man 6 feet 2, with a dark mustache, was arretted on a war- 
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rant calling for a man S feet 8, with a light mnstaohe. Another man, 5 feet 10}, 
was arrested on a warrant which called for a man 5 feet 4. It is the policy of 
the contractors when such arrests have been made to get the case continned from 
time to time, thus either keeping the man in custody or involving the union in a 
considerable ej^nse for bonds. The special policemen who have been sworn in 
are largely of the lowest class, and are disirased to exceed their authorite. They 
have no right, when employed to protect a building, to act outside of the build¬ 
ing. The witness is carrying a revolver in view of threats of violence to him. 
He proposes to use it if any attempts are made to arrest him in any illegal way. 
(328-225.) 

Mr. Bichgl says that it is astounding that a man like Mr. Gubbins, who claims 
to be a law-abiding citizen, should acknowledge on the stand that he is carrying 
concealed weapons. The contractors’ council applied to the mayor and the chief 
of police for licenses for men doing special duty in protecting hfe and property 
to carry weapons, and could not get them. The treatment of this question is an 
indication of the degree of protection which the contractors are receiving through 
the legal authorities. (394.) 

4. Special policy. —Mr. Lillien, president of the hod caiTiers’ union, has no 
fault to find with the administration of the law in the State or the city, except as 
to action of the roecial policemen. (117.) 

Mr. Keu>, of the Inteniational Association of Machinists, says that one of the 
pickets of that organization was recently requested by special policemen to move 
faster. The man did not feel inclined to run, and was confronted with a pistol, 
and also received a severe pimch in the neck. (192.) 

Mr. LeVin, a detective, states that he has never been employed in connection 
with a labor difficulty, except that he was employed for a time during the pres¬ 
ent strike by the contractors’ association. When his men act as officers—as, for 
instance, in protec’ting property during the present strike—they have to be spe¬ 
cially authorized for each yob. When employed to protect buildings, they have 
no authority outside of the buildings. (2M, 360.) 

Mr. Milleb, a manufacturer of sheet-metal work, says that the building con¬ 
tractors' council have employed private detectives to protect their proper^ and 
their laborers. This he considers they have a perfect right to do. He is nol 
inclined to complain that the city authorities have been remiss in failing to fur¬ 
nish Biifflcieut protection, since it is exceedingly difficult to protect a large num¬ 
ber of nonunion men scattered in different places. (848, 358.) 

C. The oenrti and labor.-1. General attitude of caurte toward labor. —Mr. ChaL- 
MERS, manufacturer of machinery, declares that the lower courts in Chicago fur¬ 
nish no adequate protection to employers. If a laboring man on strike is arrested 
and the mo^ positive case of assault is proved against him, the chances are thal 
he will be discharged and that the man who had him arrested will be fined. Th< 
courts have upheld boycotts and pickets. Some corporations are planning t< 
incorporate in another State in order that their suits may be tried by the Federal 
courts. Mr. Chalmers favors making all judges appointive. He considers tha1 
the election of judges makes them unduly subservient to the laboring classes 
that the Federal appointed judges are mure independent and more just. 
While he does not favor injunctions in general, he thinks that they become nec¬ 
essary when no sufficient relief can be obtained from the police ornom thelowei 
courts. (8,9,18.) 

Mr. Walser thinks that the courts, at any rate the lower courts, are inclined 
to discriminate in favor of the workmen; there seems to be no justice to b( 
secured from them. (873.) 

Mr. Clare, a contractor, states that after an assault on his foreman, a war 
rant was sworn out against the man whom his foreman identified as his assailant. 
A time was set for a hearing before a justice of the peace. At the hour appointed 
the justice had not appeared. About 2 minutes after Hie hour the pnsoner'i 
attorney said to him, “ You can go now; quick.” The prisoner hastened from thf 
room Mid subsequent efforts to mid him were unavailing. (4(X).) 

Mr. Fba^k M! Byait complains of the delays and injustice of the courts it 
settling suits against contractors for injuries in the consrimetion of iron and steel 
buildings. He refers in particular to the case of a prominent member of th< 
bridge and structural iron workers’ union who has been crippled and has tried 
for 8 years in vain to get a decision of his case in the courts. The wltnesi 
believes that such delays are caused in a large measure by the shrewd attomeyi 
of Hie casu^ty companies which insure the contractors. The judges idso an 
inolii«d to be unjust. Moreover, there ought to be more judges in order tba 
there Htonld be less delay. (388.) 
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Sir, MltLER, a contractor, complains (in February, 1901) of the unfairness of 
ihe courts of Chicago in discriminating in favor of labor or^nizations. He says 
Shat probably not one in a hundred of the employers of nonunion men who were 
jyranhized over by these organizations thought of seeking the protection of the 
jourts. In a few cases employers have brought shit for mjunctions to restrain 
unions from interfering with their business. Sometimes satisfactory results have 
been reached, but sometimes not. The remedy by injunction is not very effective, 
because the supreme court of Illinois has not passed on any of the questions relat¬ 
ing to picketing, boycotting, coercion of union members by the union, sympathetic 
strikes, etc., so thav each judge of the lower courts is at liberty to follow any 
precedent that fits his own ideas. Moreover, to get a case finally decided would 
require from 3 to 6 years, while the awarding of damages against labor organiza¬ 
tions would be of no particular avail. 

Mr. Miller asserts further that criminal prosecutions against strikers and union¬ 
ists have usually had very little result. The police magistrates of Chicago are 
disposed to favor labor, and though fines as high as Si50 have sometimes been 
imposed for assaults, the usual fine, even when the case was fully proved, has 
been only $10 and costs. The witness cites various specific instances of insignifi¬ 
cant fines, or of failure to convict on technical grounds in cases bronght before 
justices’ courts. In one instance a number of union members swore to an alibi, 
while the defendant had pre'vuously admitted that he was gnilty. In another 
instance a justice imposed a fine, but refused to issue an execution to collect it 
unless by an order of the State's attorney, although legally no such order was 
required. The justice finally issued the order, when himself threatened with 
indictment. 

The higher court, known as the criminal court of Cook County, is composed of 
elective judges, while tbe State's attorney, the clerk of the criminal court, and the 
sheriff are also elected by the peddle. Mr. Miller believes this court is subject to 
political influence. In all, the contractors’ council obtained 31 indictments from 
the grand jury during the building trades strike. In one case where an assault 
had been committed of such a bnital character as to justify a verdict for assault 
with intent to do great bodily injury, the jury brought in a verdict of simple 
assault, the fine being $100. 

The witness says also that the decisions of the lower courts in Chicago have in 
some cases upheld picketing. There have been no decisions on this subject by the 
supreme court of Dlinois, but the witness knows of no decision by the supreme 
court of any other State, of the several which have been made, in which the 
employment of pickets has been justified. Mr. Miller says that labor leaders are 
continually talking alwnt the antagonism of the courts to organized labor, but he 
believes that they ought to antagonize organized labor in such acts and methods 
as bring organized labor before the courts. (,519-.533.) 

Professor TaYLOH says that there has been a feeling of deep disappointment on 
.the part of working men in Chicago with reference to the courts and lie relief to 
be secured from them. The police courts and justices’ courts of Chicago have 
b^n notoriously incompetent and corrupt. The employees have been especially 
stirred up by the use of the injunction, and by the imprisonment of men, or the 
decision of cases, on what they consider to be side issues rather than on the main 
point. 

Moveover, the action of the State legislature, especially in relation to the fran¬ 
chises in Chicago, has aroused suspicion as to the integrity of the legislature. On 
the other hand, there has been some legislation tending to improve the conditions 
of labor. (539.) 

3. Elective vs. ai^ointive judges.—’Sir. Mayer, a lawyer of Chicago, believes 
that the elective judiciary, as now constituted in all States, is disposed to be 
unfair to corporate interests and to favor the laboring classes unduly. Political 
influences have too much control over the character and positions of the judges. 
The ballot box puts men ou the bench hecauso Of some supposed popular leanmg, 
and removes others on account of some uniKipular adjudication. The witness 
refers to a recent case where a judge lost his office on account of a decision regard¬ 
ing the pr^rty of the Catholic Church. There are such prejudices, he declares, 
an^g judges that one of the chief functions of lawyers, who are % elau’ge of 
coj^jorato Interests in connection with every litigation, is to attMnpt to get the 
c^iqfpre gome particular judge for adjudication. There is a game of ohess- 
pJaytog, netjsreen the (mposlng lawyers for this purpose. The dorporition lawyer 
waM tojiet the <j»se brfore a judge who is uninfluenced by any “ inn,” 
41^n>tigh the Witness recognizes that there are some difficulties oannecM with 
the amjp&tmenif.of ju^es, and particularly \rttb life tenure, nevertheless, he 
thii))^i^t;the arguments in favor of these methods tax outweigh those against 
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them. The advantage of having judges who are free from the innn ■ 

and from the influence of popular whims will more than offset the risk of occa¬ 
sionally getting an incompetent or had man on the bench. 

Mr. Mayer does not think that the fact tha^ a man has been a corporation 
lawyer will tend in itself to make him unfair as a judge. A man who has hon¬ 
esty and training and a judicial frame of mind will be a fair judge regardless of 
his previous experience as a lawyer. The witness does not believe that the Fed¬ 
eral courts, as is charged, have been unfair to labor. Those who comment 
adversely on the decisions of the Federal trihunals, are men who are thorouglily 
inoculated with the spirit which would protect combinations of labor and refuse 
equal protection to combinations of property. The reason why .the decisions of 
the Federal tribunals appear to favor property rather than labor, is that litigants 
take cases requiring the protection of property before the Federal tribunals. The 
Federal courts would take the same stand if labor were claiming protection 
against wi'ongs at the hands of property. The State courts, on the other hand, 
have come tobo considered the bulwark of the interests of the workingmen. 

Mr. Mayer adds that in his judgment there should he no judge upon the bench, 
whether in an inferior or superior court, who is not a trained lawyer. (78-79.) 

Mr. Brennock. treasurer of the building trades council, declares that Mr. 
Mayer is strictly a corporation lawyei, and that his statement that the courts do 
not properly protect corporations is not true. Very recently injunctions have 
been granted against laboring men without giving them a hearing. The courts 
generally side with incoi'porated wealth. The whole police force of Chicago also 
IS guarding the intere.st3 of the contractors. (487.) 

Mr. Miller, a contractor, says that he favors the establishment of a long tenure 
of office for judges in order that they may administer laws impartially without 
influence either by money power or labor organizations. He thinks that elective 
judges are more apt to side unfairly with lahor^than appointed judges. (523.) 

Mr. Offield, a patent lawyer, believes that every argument is in favor of the 
appointment and against the election of judges, and that the judicial history of 
the country points in the same direction. The Fiederal ju^es who are appointed 
by the PresiMnt are men of the highest standing. Politics have little influence 
in the appointments. The President, in making his appointments, recognizes the 
responsibility of a life choice. .Tiidges, chosen for life, are above any clamoj; of 
the mob or any bias on the side of corporations. Only by such a system can the 
judicial department ho removed from political tempests and excitement; only 
thus can tliere be assurance of the dispensation of justice. In the opinion of the 
witness, the Federal courts have done exact justice between laborers and manu¬ 
facturers. 

The elected judges, on the other hand, at least in Illinois, are partisans, and 
their acts are continually influenced by the desire of reelection. Litigants are 
uneasy, so far us questions involving party are in any way in dispute. The 
remuneration of State judges also is so low that lawyers of the highest class vrill 
not abandon their practice to take the position. 

The witness is not quite sure that the system of appointing judges would work 
as well in the States as it does in the Federal (Jovemment. If the governors of 
the States were, approximately, equal in character and judgment to the President, 
the appointment of the State judiciary would certainly be advantageous. (86,87.) 

Mr. Darrow, a lawyer, declares that the opposition to the elec&n of judges is 
really an opposition to the control of the jwople over their own courts. The wit¬ 
ness admits that a man appointed for life might be more independent than one 
elected, but says that after all this is a government of the people, apd that the 
judges should represent the people. Men appointed for life are largely released 
from responsibihty to the people. 

The witness thinks that the judges of the Federal courts are, on the whole, very 
much more inclined to favor the employers as against the working classes than 
the State judges. He says that most of the Federal judges have feen attorneys 
for railroads and corporations, and that, although they do not mean to be unfair, 
they are influenced by their training and by the impressions which they have 
formed before appointment. It is natural that the President, who is more closely 
associated with men in high position and of large moneyed interests, should 
appoint men mwe or less hostile to the interests of the working classes, and that 
the judges elected by the people themselves should be more m symi»thy with 
those classes. The witness thinks that in the few States where State judges are 
appointed there is probably the same tendency on the part of the courts to favor 
capital as against labor, although the governor of a State is prhaps a little closer 
to the people than the President. In Massachuse^, where the judges are 
appoints, &e State court has disgraced itself by sending a man to jail because 
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KeJtSMK^'Tioldingi^ifcrflte itself wjlawful wiawn* referaioe to the use of foice 
WTiolenoe. iJ-*** ;-, * 

. - lb. pbfbw ao^-Dpt thiak that stich dedsi^ aa iihat in the Debs case and 
otiher oinUAr cases ^rptdd havifrbeen made if t% judges h^ been tr^iedto look 
npoW .the otto sidb of labor Questions. He befleves.that the tendency is for 
■ni^lntea jndfeps^o be_|QO niacjlcont^olled by strong oorjjorations. Corporations 
are tdways active in'influencing the ^pointment of Ja&es; their influence is 
nShch,niofp powerful than tfipt of the workingmen in the* election of judges. 
j;The witness flunks fliafldihs State oonrts E«e sddom unfairly biased in favor of 
“the working^ien. ‘ ' 

. to. Darrw farther says that, the judges of‘the more important State courts in 
. niindis. the'sAperior and circuit courts, are elected for dyear^. There is also a county 
-court whqse jud^s ale elected' for 4 years, but they have less important jurisdic¬ 
tion. The justices of the peace are appointed by the governor on the recom- 
.mendation of thb judges. The witoess declares that the.justices are a very good 
set of men', almost .all of them being lawyers. Tpe judges are mostly la'wyers 
who hwe stoQd well in the prdfesraon; they are representative men. On the other 
hand, in Chicago the party complexion ot the government changes frequently, so 
that the judges are changed at practically every election. (417-70.) 

3. Injunctions iu labor difficulties. —Mr. Mateb, a lawyer, tiiinks it is possible 
that the conrts ^ve*6metimes gone too tar in granting injunctions. Neverthe- 
‘ less the proportion of cases in which injunctions have been unjustly granted is 
by no means floater than the proportion of wrong decisions in any other branch 
or human affairs. • The witness would espeetaily deprecate’any statutes prohibit¬ 
ing the granting of injunctions against acts which are cnminal offenses by statute 
or common la^. Such a limitation would not permit tiie redress which the law 
contemplates. . The punishmeflt of conspiracy does not give redress to the person 
whose property is destroyed or whose hie is endangered. Moreover, the judicial 
department is eoual and ooiirdinate with the lepslative department, and the legis¬ 
lature has no right to lay dowTi rules for the guidance of the courts. It is true that 
the use of the injunction to restrain persons from committing criminal offenses is 
comparatively new, hut it is WCauso the offenses themselves are comparatively now. 

. It may-be that oofesionally a judge has the mistaken idea that merely exercis- 
.ingthe w'wer of punishment for contempt of court creates respect for his judicial 
person, but. this iS nofusually the attitude of the judges. Tlie witness believes 
strongly,, however, that a person who is punished for contempt should have the 
right to appeal to a higher court. On the other hand, to submit a case of oon- 
tomptito a jury would ue to obstruct the administration of justice and to reduce 
the decision or the case to a petty struggle. (78,79.) 

to. Offibld, a patent lawyer, thinks that there are few cases where injustice 
to been done by the issue of injunctions by Federal courts. Most of the injunc¬ 
tions which are complained of have been issued by two or three judges only. 
,,^ The witness thinks there are instances where Federal judges have renised injuno- 
■'tioBB sought by oorporations in labor troubles. (8fl.) 

to"; Dakrow, a lawyer, refers to the Dobs case as illustrating the unfair use 
of injunctions. He says that Judge Woods issued a blanket injunction running 
againet at least 10,000 persons in Chicago, Including Mr. Debs and his associates 
and all other persons whomsoever. Mr. Debs and five associates were arrested on 
the ground that they had -violated this injunction In contempt of court. The issue 
■practically was whether these men were responsible for the acts of vifdence. 
Jodge Woods held that they were, although, according to the ■witness, it was not 
proved that a single violent act or word, or act tending to cause violence, had been 
proved against Mr. Debs. These same men were also indicted for the offenses 
cbaigsd, but the case was dismissed. (68.) 

to. Daijow dectares that workingmen claim that the courts tfjonld have no 
right to issue an injunction in any case where the facts constitijte a criminal 
offense; or at any rate, that if the rigit of injunction in such cases be rettoied, 
puniahment for contempt should be possible only after a jury to decided as to 
the fyts contotnting the offense. Personally, the witness would prefer that the 
■“SBW tae injunction to restrain criminal acts should be tdtogethear prohibit^. 

Tto mtness admits that violence often does grow out of strikes, and especiaily 
on* ta tte|>r«jtice of picketing. It arises naturally beCaupe of- the great excite- 
mwt ■Wmtinjmen do not claim that they shoula be protected In tato acts of 
♦I taw ce. rait the poUoe department should see to the prevmtton and punidt- 
“ is true that the police and ottier autiunities fve sotoetiito 
» their duty, but the public must aasiimetlwifliehrtriitin 

j chosen offleers. At any rate, there is no tatotonrsasee.thm 

a ju^fp wOJ tory out the law fairly than that the mavor or wtll Ai «n. 


rbe only safety is to keep each)i,deipartniftnknf giic w i T i rini TifftB lthiTi jiii.. gntiW 
ind then to tost to the progress hf eivilijMfciosj3wi tiw i%Swineiit 

)f the (A^aqter of the au%ontie^ secure'good ordtf. .i£ead&ile, t& bijoiteic 
nen indst ttiat they^ye the li^f to forlh orgaajicatiotts; to stnke^Jnst'as the 
jmployOT ^ the right to discharge his inen—an^to^rsudde others' to etfite or 
lO refrain from working. (6&-71.y . , v* 


IX. EFFECTS OF 

fi pafenir law ver 'v^kose 

lucies unng mm inxo connection witn variousmannfactnrfcg, decM«ktnat■Wilkin 
i radi^ of 40 n^es from Ike city of Chicago, more iponfey* Inteeffc^’iii niann- 
acturing industries than ip all Now England. He assiiets, howere^Ust dnring 
■ecent vears manufacturers in that locality have become exoeedliigly uneasy^: 
«counf of the attitude of labor organizations. They fetSl that tom must be 
ome drastic m^rares to pfevent constant interference -with toltr business, 
^he State authorities seem indisposed to take any practical measure^ The wit- 
tesslias heard a large number of man^acturers who have'advocated the. pro- 
ramme of fight^ out the points of contention immediatelyi and, in case-tney. 
re not set^ favorably, moving their industries ontsid^ of Chicago and its' 
icinity, (oo^) • ■ . 

Mr. ^ARD, a manufacturer of machinery, says that Chicago would he the 
reatest manufactunng center in the world if it were not for the labor troubles, 
le declares that if the present condition of things contiphes toe manufacturing 
ndu^y of the city wiU be driven away, especidly to the suburban towns, 'ffil 
■wn business could be earned on just as well in afcnali town. andHefOtUd save 
5 per cent in the cost of labor, on account of the lower cost of living. If labor 
inions continue to he so extravagant ^n their demands throughout the cofintrv. 
ur manufacturing industries will largely bo destroyed and ^rope will get the 
dvantage of the business. (41,44.) • . , 

Mr. Rountree says that the general oondltions%f business at Chichgo and 
aroughout tta country are such that, were it not for the strikes, there would "be. 
rwt prospe^ty. If the labor difficulties, can be settled Chicago will be toe best 
rant for oanymg on the brass industry. It is near the eCurca'of prodnotiojL of ' 
situated for shipping, while it is ea^r to' get skUied 
*wr in a large city than in a small town. (84.r 

Mr. Chalmers, a manufacturer of machinery, declares that unless' tlJere is 
™ » CMcago it is doomed as an 

plans for new corporations there which have 
beoaure ot the fear of labor troubles. The present strike among 
le machimsts alone has caused a loss in wages of $15,000 per day to the striker^ 
tole on acooimt of the dependence of the other workers in toe hiachinwsfaopg 
Sito unemployment of these wUl also be greatly increased. TlS 

^e, together with the others, will soon become ^e cause of great suffering.^ 
for much relief from the public, for the public is getting 

r- » contractor, states that there are companies that have been 

wr C^mniZ^ wS He names the Compound 

™ K?/;. it T Chicago toh some 350 men, and is now empWing- 
w or 500 men at St. Joseph, Mich. (401.) ^ 

“ ®°“trac1i^ plumber, declares that the controversies a«d strikes 
min .Clucago for some years have resulted in driving away a 

manufactunug plants to the smaller towns about. (415 ) 

Mr PPIOB, a general contractor, has heard of several people who meant to 
P^f® in Chicago, but have deoidednot to come here on 
«/um A He estimates that Chicago has only laid about 

W,0W,0M brick dnring the past year, while Xew York has laid about 1,800,000,000 

te^St (883!Sl.r * for «« conditions 

of buUiteg industry,—Mr. Madden, president of toe West- 
B Stone Company, says ^at his business is a sort of thermometer of the increase 
manirfaotonng hnsmess in Chicago. When bnsineas is brisk 
lere .te a demand for bulldmg stone. When buanese is dull there is little 

P^6ctacally at a standstill. There was a great increase 
1M7, Mid in 1868 some of the great manufacturing plants had more 
rabled toe men they employed in 1866, and in 1869 toe fwoe of l^was^*^ 
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doubled again. This increase necessitated large additions to their plants. Fur¬ 
ther large additions would now be in progress if it were not for the building 
trades troubles. 

The general building business has been very small up to this time. Real estate 
and building are the last interests to feel the effects of rising prosperity. Fur¬ 
thermore, the unsettled relations between contractors and workmen during the 
past-year have made capitalists hesitate to undertake building operations. (108, 
109.) 

Mr. Gindelk says that mechanics and laborers in the building line were pretty 
well employed in 1898 and 1899, but the reason was the construction of the drain¬ 
age canal and certain other city works, and also the fact that many mechanics 
left the city to work elsewhere. Some of the Chicago mechanics prefer to take 
jobs outside of the-city even at lower rates, because they know that their work 
will not be intemiptej} by labor difficulties. The actual building business in 
the city itself was very small during these years as compared with former 
years. (307.) 

Mr. Nicholson says that he reads in the papers from the report of the masons’ 
association that some 300 buildings partially erected are suspended by the exist¬ 
ing strike. Probably about 20 are large buildings. (94.) 

Mr. A. K. Clark, a contractor engaged in putting up buildings on his own 
account for sale, states that when the carpenters’aOTeement of 1899 was presented 
to him its demand! were so preposterous that he thought it better to cease build¬ 
ing operations for the year. During the 3 years before he had put up buildings 
to the value of j;2.'>0,000 a year. He made no further effort to build until it was 
stated in the press, and until he had been assured by the officers of the master 
masons' association, that an agreement had been formed with the building trades 
council by which these objectionable demands wore to be left to arbitration. He 
then prepared plans for two buildings, to contain 44 flats. The foundation of one 
of these buildings was laid before the existing trouble began. There it stands, 
and Mr. Clark will not attempt anything further until matters are adjusted. (401.) 

Mr. F. W. Clark states that when the present strike, began his firm had figures 
out on work amounting to.*boiit $3,000,000, more than it had had out in Chicago 
at any one time for 5 or 8 years past. He knows of several million dollars’ worth of 
work which is waiting for the adjustment of the troubles. Probably 12 or 15 mil¬ 
lion dollars’ worth would be started this season in the architects' offices or on the 
ground but for the strike. Almost half of the amount would go in wimes, for 
work on the buildings or in making material for the buildings. The Chicago 
mills feel the strike mure severely than they would if the effort had not been 
made, with a good deal of success, to restrict the manufacture of material for 
Chicago buildings to the city. This has resulted in the exclusion of outside work 
from the Chicago mills. (417.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, says that the public has the largest interest in 
such a strike as that existing in Chicago. There are some 18 unions with which 
his firm comes directly in contact in the building trades, having perhaps 25,000 
men, but as many more are doubtless thrown out of employment. The planing 
mills, the ^one quarries, the sand pits, the limekilns—all are shut down. The 
witness estimates that there are about 200,000 mouths to feed whose breadwin¬ 
ners are idle. (89,92.) 

Mr. Griffiths, a general contractor, states thatthere was a considerable amount 
of building and public improvement in Chicago last year and that in his opinion 
the present year would have been one of the most prosperous that Chicago has 
seen in a long time but for the labor difficulties. As it is, very little, if any, new 
building is being started. (337.) 

Mr. (Jeoroe F. Harding, Sr., says that he would seem to be benefited, as an 
owner of property, by anything that should stop people from building. On the 
other hand, he could not be much more harmed than by anything wmch should 
make people unable to pay their rent, as the strike makes the stalkers and will 
make others. 

Mr. Harding states that his rents have scarcely equaled the outgo under the 
greatly Increased cost of building, due to the combinations of material dealers 
and to the demands of the unions. Even in the present strike, which has checked 
bnildiw, the course of rents has not been appreciably upward. (184.) 

' Mr. pAREOLL, president of the building trades council, says that contractors 
omSpiain that not enough new building.s are put up, the rem-eetate board has 
^c^ed in the cry against labor, and some real-estate men have said that rents will 
hiwe to be increased because of labor troubles. On the other hand, the constant 
states^t of real-estate men has lieen that loo many buildings have been put up 
and tSta oat rents have been steadily going down because of the yearly addition 
of apw bnildings. (288.) 
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Mr. Bliss, a painting contractor, declares that it is not true that the stoppam of 
building is altogether because of labor actions. The price of material has been 
put up by combinations of every kind, and when the workman asks a slight 
increase to offset the increased price he has to pay for everything, he can not 
get it. (2,W.) 

Mr. Miller, a contractor, testifying in February, 1901, says that he does not 
believe the losses of employers and employees have exceeded $.'>,000,000. At the 
time of his testimony building operations were going on with little hindrance, 
and there was a prospect of a considerable amount of building. (S21.) 

C. Bittemesi remaining from etrikes.—Mr. Nicholson declares that 30 years will 
not efface the memory of the sufferings of a great strike. This is a most deplor¬ 
able thing, especially in this country, where the poorer classes all have votes. (96.) 


Z. THE MACHINISTS’ STBIEE. 

A. Organiiatlona involved .—Intemaiional Aasodation of Machinists. —Mr. Wl^ 
SON, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, states that this 
union was organized at Atlanta in 1888. Before that the local associations of 
machinists all belonged to the British Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The 
present membership of the International Association is about 35,000, having 
doubled during the year 1899. The reason for this increase is largely the fact 
that the association supported many nonunion men during the strike of 1899 and 
thus won their interest. 

The initiation fee of the lodges of the International Association may not be less 
than $2. The dues paid to the local lodges vary in different localities. The per 
capita tax for the International Association is 15 cents monthly, with an additional 
35 cents every 3 months for a special fund. The organization pays in the 
way of benefits only a death benefit of $.50 aside from strike benefits. The wit¬ 
ness thinks it would be wiser to have higher dues and more benefits, thereby 
tendingto strengthen the organization. 

Mr. Wilson says further that the local funds of the lodges are independent of 
the control of the international organization, aside from the per capita tax. The 
per capita tax is paid by means of stamps inserted in a membership book which 
each member must carry. Tlie organization has a system of numbering its mem¬ 
bers by which they can be accurately traced. (489.) 

The Interaational Association of Machinists has no regular strike fund, but 
raises money to aid strikers by special assessment. The amount spent for stnkes 
during 1899 was $31,884. Aside from this, $.534 was paid for “ victimized benefit.” 
This benefit is paid when a man is discharged without just cause and when the 
union is not simficiently strong in the factory to justify a strike in order to compel 
his reinstatement. In such a case the person discharged is paid regular wages 
while the business agents look up for a job for him. (487-489,498.) 

Mr. Wilson remarks that in this country, as distinguished from Great Britain, 
an “ engineer ” means not a person who makes machines, but only one who attends 
to an engine. American engineers are not supposed to be able to make repairs; 
indeed, the most successful never interfere with the mechanical side of their 
engines at all. The American Association of Machinists has no jurisdiction over 
engineers. (489.) 

Mr. Wilson says that there is no formal relation between the International 
Association of Maoliinists and the American lodges of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, although the two organizations are thoroughly friendly to one 
another. They do not exchange cards, and no person can be a member of both. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has much higher dues and pays more 
and larger benefits. When men become educated up to appreciating these 
advanhagus they sometimes change from the International Association to the 
Amalgamated Society. 'The Amalgamated Society has ctowu in strength since 
the establishment of the International Association. On the other hand, the 
American body has done away with some of the merely formal ceremonies and 
old-fashioned customs of the British organization. (487,488.) 

National Metal Trades Association.—Mx. Devens, assistant secretary of the 
National Metad Trades Association, says that this is a voluntary association of 
manufacturers, primarily for the purpose of defending themselves against unjust 
demands of labor organizations, and msoto endeavor m adjust difficulties between 
employers and employees in an amicable manner. It was organized as the 
Nanonal Association in December, 1899, but previously a local umon had existed 
in New York City, formed in August, 1899. 

The association has a president, first and second vice-presidents, a secretary- 
treasurer, and an assistant secretary, the latter being the only salaried officer. 

778a -vm 
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The body ia divided into 9 districts, each having a district committee of 5 mem¬ 
bers. The general body has a council composed of its executive officers and the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the district committee, 16 members in all. 

The present membership of the organization is 114, and it covers practically all 
the Northeast and North Central States. 

The regular dues of the members are $1 per year for the general fund. In addi¬ 
tion there ia a reserve fund, to li<! used in helping members in case of labor 
difficulties, which is maintained by a tax upon the members in proportion to the 
number of persons they employ. Mr. Devens thinks that there may still be occa¬ 
sion for the use of this reserve fund, despite the existing arbitration agreement 
with the International Association of Macliini.sts. (499,509. ,50S.) 

B. Ca&aes and history of inangnration of strike.—1. Geiieynllij. —Mr. Reid, national 
organizer of the International Association of Machinists, testifies that in January, 
1900. a circular letter was sent by the district lodge of the a.ssociation in Chicago 
to the machinery manufacturers of that city, asking them at a certain day to 
meet the representatives of the organized machinists for the purpose of discu.ssing 
a contract as to conditions of labor. On the date fixed v<uy few of the manufac¬ 
turers appeared. About Marcli 1,1990, accordingly, a written contratfi was drawn 
np by tile district lodge and was presented to the various machinery manufao 
turers. 

This contract, Mr. Reid declares, was not prepared hastily hy irreepoiisihle 
leaders, but tlie various local organizations in the city instructed tlie district lodge 
to draw it up, and after being drafted it was submitted to a referendum vote of 
the local lodges of tin! city. 

This contract provided first for complete recognition of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Macliini.sta. It deiiiaiidcd a miiiiiiiuiu rateof wage.sof 38 cents an hour 
for machinists and Jiij cents an hour for die and toolmakers. Overtime to mid¬ 
night should be paid for at oiK' and one-half times the reguhii rates, and iifter 
midnight and on Sundays and liolidays at doiilile rates. The contract provided 
for the employment of apprentices iii accordance with tlie constitution of the 
international association, wliicli calls for a 4 years' appreiiticesliip and allows 1 
apprentice to each 5 maciiinists. The 9-hour day was also demanded. If giiev- 
ances should arise it was provided that thc! company should iwelve a eoniinittee 
of its own employees, and, if no adjustment could he reached, that the dispute 
Bho^ld be loft to the employers and the executive hoard of the district lodge, with 
provision for arbitration iii case no settlement could b(' reached hy conference. 

This proposed contract, says Mr. Reid, was rejected by the gritat majority of 
the machinery manufacturers, and as a cnnsoiiuence about .'>.000 machinists and 
other employees in machine sliojis ceased work. During the second week of the 
strike IS of the employers had signed this contract or contracts in an amended 
form. (178,187.) 

Mr. Reid says that the oon.stitiition of the International Association of Machin¬ 
ists provides that when a grievance occurs in any shop the iiion shall first appoint 
a committee to wait upon tlie employer. It he will not settle thc difficulty it is 
referred to the grand lodge of tlie organization. The grand lodge tries to secure 
a conference. If the giievanoe of the men is not a just one the lodge has the 
power to prohibit the men from going on strike. If it is just and no settlement 
can be secured it may legalize tlie strike. (186.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, says 
that the main object of the machinists' strikes at Chicago. Cleveland, Detroit, 
Paterson, and Philadelphia was to secure a reduction of hours. It was thought 
that Chicago would he a good place to make a test fight. Unfortunately, the 
machinists there thought they were strong onoiigb to win anything, and the wit¬ 
ness believes that “ they wont off at halfcock.” They went on strike before the 
time agreed upon for the reply of tho employers, and that probably prevented 
reaching an understanding. (490.) 

Mr. Dkvens, assistant secretary of the National Metal Trades Association, 
says that about January 22 Mr. Brown, the business agent of tho Chicago 
lodge of machinists, viTOte to various manufacturers, asking them to meet him 
in conference. Only 4 did so. After about 3 weeks he wrote again, sending 
copies of the proposed agreement for signature. The (^cement is submitted by 
Mr. Devens, the terras being as above stated by Mr. Reid. As most of the manu- 
^factijrers paid no attention to this second demand, Mr. Brown went in person to 
'many of the shops and presented it. Mr. Devens believes that in many of these 
oases^be notified the employers that the agreement, which was to take effect in 8 
weeks, must be signed immediately, and on refusal the men were immediately 
or^red to strike, in some instances doing so within 80 minutes. 

iSie witness declares that business was very brisk at tills time and that all the 
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Aops^dlarffe ooi^acts on hand. It would have been entirely impossible for 
them to i^lce such sudden and important changes of hours and wages while 
(5oJ contracts. The union was hasty in forcing this demand. 

Mr. Chalmers, of Fraser & Chalmers, manufacturers ot machinery, save that 
just before March 1, 1900, the machinery manufacturers of Chicago reodved a 

rte ‘he union men who Sed 

tho letter, and such otliCT delegates as might cqme to Chicago, by March 1 a 
stnke would be called The manufacturers did not object to meeting their o\ra 
employees, but they knew nothing of the business igente who sSned thZ 
atteml such a mooting. Consequently, 6,0m machin- 
ists have struck, involving an average loss m wages of about $15,000 per day 16 1 
Mr, Webster, a manntacturer of machinery, thinks that the emnlovers ton'k the 
wrong atotude at the outset toward the demaiid.s of the machinists. ^Thoso demands 
were hrst made in January. The employers were not well organized, and in^vid- 
uallj they paid little attention to the demands in most oases. They had an idea 
perhaps that to f^ant any demand was to open the dtxu- to greater ones both bv 
the macliinists and by other employees. Mr. Webster thinks that imsteadof refus^ 
'''o the employers should have negotiated with the men (145 ) 

ml' /(crguji-tJardncr Elrctrical Company.—Ur. Kvan, of the Morgaii-Gardner 
Electncal Company, .says that about half of the employees of that coiupanv struck 
on February 23 1900. (The chief demand was that tlfe machinis??uKst,uld 
men who were not members of the union struck 
Th(, men had pi actically no gnovances ot their own, but wished to help other 
employees not as well situated as themselves. The witness refused to reLgnile 
hnwRver”ne,r“t-*^'f^''’* although lie LS not opposed to union,s as such. He did, 
a committee representing the men, and in a certain sense 
reprewnting the union. An agreeincnt was reached on March 19, a written con¬ 
tract being made which established practically the same methods and rules as h^ 
dhi J shop, and tie men all returned to work. T^ooinpaw 

whomte wm liberty to emidoy 

• *i‘i“ of the coniimny, however, to recomizeaoom- 

RotteV wlicn it needs new ^ployees to 

ask It to furmsh them. The witness thinks that the settlement is entire!v satis¬ 
factory to both sides. (390,291,293 395 ) euuieiy satis- 

W'orfa—Mr. Gates, of the Gates Ironworks, manufacturers of 
rock bretikei H and ot machinery for precious-metal mines savs thaf mnaf fv.g. 
employees of that company had. up to the time of the recent strike been in its 

fully as high as ni 1S92, although tho prices received for the nrndnp+B 
of the company are considerably les.s than at that time S witness thiWthlt 

^0 mujonty of the men in his shop have been nonimion men. Beeentlv the 
machinists have struck; the others are .still at work. There was no demand or 
complaint regarding conditions in the shop itself. The .strike was ordered hv fpl 
district lodge of machmi.sts. The coniuanV declarcd?L 4 it wS 00^0^ 

National arbitr.ate along the lines established bythe 

Mr ^sio<=iation and tlie Iron Moulders’ ITnion. 

Mr. (fates thinks that the great majority of the men on strike at nresent in 
''•o'lW rather he at work. He believes that they are n £epre™d bv 
“wal'^ays a certain number of wmkingmcn who aw dis^ 
nnii^d^’ “"e Y largely control the situation, very much as in the eltv 

ro.SS"n"ofU“urs. 09/30 V)*’'' ®'“*® 

sat; Board, a manufacturer of machinery 

says that at the beginmng of March, 1900, ho had in his employ 390 men TSt 
machinists in the shop presented a demand fOT signttme Tldt 
ner^oiir fnr f machinists of 28 cents and 324 ce^ 

’fatim of of members of the International Asso^ 

be and p * 1 * exclusively on machinists’ work and ot 

and tool work, and tor settlement of disputes by arbitration This demand 
was presented to the witness on Thursday, and he told the wX'nff delelaS^w 
ae would reply on Saturday. The walljg delegate sfidthrrewOTldtMm^^^ 

lid not Sink themade, but he reported to the union that night thathe 
f flUDk the witness would sign the paper, and advised a strike Oua nf fha 
^tness’s f OTemen was told that there woul5 be a stX and f orthe sa^ of 
Mn ^ better position the witness discharged all of his machinists-^aK) 

fiia + 1 ^ a reason that he intended to move his shop which was a fact 

W the time of hia testimony Mr. Board was just sending outfhe deolar^, a iX 
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to all of the old men saying that if they ■wished to come hack at the old wages 
and regulations they might do so, and that their places would be held for a few 
days. (.TO, 47.) 

6. Gos.f Mntw-g Pms Company. —Mr. W ALSBR, president of the Goss Printing 
Pres,s Gompany, says that the men in his slioj) have struck, hut that they do not 
claim to have any grievance. They liave not spoken to the company in any way 
as to demands, but the leadens of tlie machinists' union liave preramted the same 
contract for signature which was presented to the other machinery manufacturers. 

Mr. "Walser says that he tried to oiierate his plant for a time with nonunion 
men, hut that at last througli fear of violence lie practically closed it down. In 
a few of the departments work is still going on. (diiefly -with approntha^ labor. 
A good many of the men on strike have told the witness that th<!y would be glad 
to go back to work, but that they dare not do so—that thc.'y think their lives 
would be in danger. (dTl, 374.) 

0. tl'ciwfc;' Miinufachmug Company. —Mr. Webstek. iiresident of the Webster 
Mannfarturing Company, employing 3.)0 to 4011 men. says that the same demands 
have been made by the machinist,s’ union upon his company as upon the other 
machinery manufacturers, hut that, altlioiigh the deniainls have not Ixien acceded 
to, the men have not as yet struck. Tlic company has asked them to wait until 
t.he matter can be settled by consultation Isiween t.he International Assotd.ation 
of Maclmiists and the National Metal Trades Association. The witness thinks 
that the men have rijcognized that the coiuiiany has taken a stand somewhat more 
favorable to them in various ways than some of th(! other employers have taken. 
They may, however, strike at any time, (144.117.) 

7. Wex'terii Elivtric Comitaiiy.—Mv. Bauton, piesidontof the Western Elwdric 
Company, says that -that compa,ny employs in Chicago alxmt o.30h or .7,300 men, 
some of whom are machinists. About tiic beginning of the present year repre¬ 
sentatives of the different labor unions among the men demanded that only union 
men bo employed. This was refused, and on Fidiruary 33 the machinists, 314 in 
numlier, quit work. About 3 weeks later the men -working in tlie brass foun¬ 
dries, and the hnffers, poIiBher,s. and platers, demanded iluit preference ho given 
to members of the nmon in employment, and when this was refused tliey also 
quit. In both these cases there -was no complaint against the conditions of work 
in the factory itself. The majority of the men who have struck are still out, and 
the company has made no particular effort to (ill their places. There have been 
some negotiations with tlio union, but since they have always demanded that 
some preference ho given to union men in employment the demands have been 
refused. The company will be glad to ro.sume work, giving preference to its 
former employees. (3ll6-3i)H.) 

8 . Turner Braes W’orfcs.—Mr. IIoltntree says that several different trade 
unions are represented among the workers in the Turner Brass Works. Some 
belong to the International As.sociation of Brass Workers, some to the brass 
molders’ union, some to the polisliers' nniun, some to the finishers’ union, and a 
few to the machinists' union. The witness lias had various interviews with the 
business agents of the unions. They have approached him esixjcially because he 
WM regarded as a representative of the enqdoyers in the lirass industry, ha-ving 
been instrumental in organizing the Brass Club among the employers in Chicago. 
At one time t-wo business agents appeared and asked the witness to sign a con¬ 
tract. He refused, and afterwards they offered a new contract, but the ■witness 
stated that the company had decided not to unionize the shoi». The company 
understood that to recognize the union men was to agree to employ only members 
of the union, wliich is the first article of these contracts. The Turner Brass 
Works have never made it a custom to iiniuire whether a man was a union man 
or not. Its employees are hired by individual conli acts, practically by the week. 

The witness says he was not waited upon by any committee of the workmen in 
his shop, nor was there any dissatisfaction as to the conditions of labor there. 
He has always stood in close connection -v ith his men and their relations have 
been pleasant. He does not tliink that the men in the Turner Brass Works 
expected io be called out. Early in Maicli. however, 33 men out of 150 employed 
struck at the call of the business agents. Tlie witness thinks that this represented 
the entire number of union men at that time. Gradually the lest of the men 
wwe persnaded to quit work, nearly four times as many leaving as originally 
' bwonged to the nnion. Some of the.se afterwards liecame members of the union, 
so that about 49 are proliably now union men. The witness thinks that some 
degg^e'of compulsion was nsed to get tliese men to quit work. After a few days 
theworkswere closed, and there has been no attempt to reopen them. (28,89, .IS.) 

9. - i'Voser <fc Chalmers. —Mr. Oiialmeks, of Fraser & Chwmers, manufacturers 
of Tikinii^ machinery, says that the machinists in the shop of that firm made no 
Obmplaint before striking. A claim was made at the union headquarters that the 
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firm was going to lock out its men—a claim without foundation—^and thereupon 
a strike was ordered. Mr. Chalmers says that Fraser & Chalmers have inore^ed 
the wages of their men from .5 to 12| per cent during the past 14 months. (15,18.) 

C. SiBouaiion of demanda of machiniata and attitndo of employera toward them.—1. Om- 
erally. —Mr. W ebster thinks that most of the demands made by the machinists’ 
union are reasonable, or at any rate that they are fit subjects for arbitration. 
The demand concerning wages is entirely satisfactory. Employers differ as to 
granting the t)-hour day, but the witness believes personally that it ought to be 
granted, although it would be very desirable that it should be adopted by machinery 
manufacturers throughout the country. On the other hand the demand that only 
union men shall bo employed is regarded as violating a great principle, and, more¬ 
over, the employers fear that if they should grant this the union would extend 
its demands—for example, would want to limit the amount of work to be done by 
the men. (147,148.) 

Mr. MoGabry, proprietor of the Washington Steam Boiler Works, thinks that 
the machinists and other strikers in Chicago are for the most part right in their 
demands. He declares that Ite does not penuit labor difficultie,s to interfere with 
his business, becairse, having been a wormng man himself, he puts himself at the 
I)oint of view of hi.s emidoyees. He has never lost sight of the fact that he may 
■at any time have to be looking for a job biimself. In 1899 the boiler makers work¬ 
ing for the witness threatened to strike for an 8-hour day. The witness promised to 
sign the proposed agreement if .some of his comiretitors would do so first, and two 
or three other signers having been obtained he willingly met the terms demanded. 
(807. 3U8.) 

Mr. Gates declare.s that if this strike continues it will result either in reducing 
the business of his company to a few specialties or in di-iving it out of business 
entirely. It is .simply impo.ssible for the company to submit to the dictation of 
the local unions, esfjecially because it comes in competition with manufacturers 
in other parts of the country and in other countries. The general attitude of the 
laboring men in Chicago at the present time is hostile to the best interests of 
Cliicago as a manufacturing center. (34.) 

3. Ikvugiiifwy of «»/o«.—Thedemandmadein the original contract submitted by 
the machinists to'their employers, as stated by Mr. Rkip, was that only members 
of the International Association of Machinists in good standing should be employed 
on machinists’ and die and tool work. Mr. Eeid says that the machinists lielieve 
that harmony is neoessavy to success in business, and that a shop whoso employees 
are members of an organisation which teaches them to be diligent and withful 
will naturally bo more successful than other shops. Moreover, the machinists 
believe that employees .should bo controlled by their organizations and that friv¬ 
olous giievauces tending to Irritate employers should 'be suppressed, while griev¬ 
ances of a serious nature should be adjusted by arbitration. It is believed that 
only where the employees are governed by a responsible organization can arbitra¬ 
tion be successfully conducted. 

On the other hand, the inachini8t.s were perfectly willing to amend their pro¬ 
posed contract in this regard, but many of the manufacturers broke off negotia¬ 
tions so that the pi'o]>osed amendment could not be presented. As evidence of 
the attitude <)f the machinists, Mr. Reid submitted a copy of the contract between 
the machinists’ union and Siemens & Halske, which states that the company 
agrees that, should it require the .services of a machinist or other sklUed worker, 
the shop committee of the men null be given 48 hours in which to furnish a com¬ 
petent man, but tliat in case of failure to do so the company shall have the right 
to hire a union or a nonunion man at pleasure. 

Mr. Eeid says, further, tliat even under the original contract there was no pro¬ 
vision to prevent an employer from discharging bis men for any reasonable cause. 
The iimployer should be the judge of the competency of his men. The subject of 
discharging is not even mentioncjd in the contract. In case an employer should 
discharge a man apparently because he had been active in union work or for some 
such reimon, it would bo considered a grievance, but not otherwise. The organi¬ 
zation simply seeks to protect its members from discrimination on the ground of 
their membership. 

The union does attempt to make its membership a guaranty of competency. 
There are many branches of the machinists' trade, and each man is given a due 
book or traveling card which states in what branch he is specially sldlled. It 
may, the witnes.s admits, happen that incompetent men get into the union. 

The constitution of the International Association of MacMnists itself does not 
compel its members to refuse to work with nonunion men. The constitution sim¬ 
ply asks that the members themselves be diligent. On the other hand, the inter¬ 
national officers, like the witness, are not resiKinsible for bitter feeling on the part 
of the men in the local organizations and can not prevent them from refusing to 
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work with those whom they consider traitors. In practice the witness believes the 
men do sometimes refuse to work with nonunion men, but usually only where such 
men have proved traitors in a peculiar sense. (179,181,188.) 

Mr. Babton, president of the Western Electric Company, says that that com¬ 
pany ha.s no objection to dealing with its men through any representatives they 
may choose, whether a committee of their own number or the business agents of 
the unions to which the men may Irelong. The company has always discussed 
matters with representatives of the union,s and is willing still to do so. There are 
probably six or eight different unions among the workmen in the company’s shops. 
In some departments practically all of the employees are union men. This i, 
notably the case among the brass foundrynien and the iron foundry men; theii' 
unions are of long standing and well managed. In the c-ase of the machinist s 
there is a smaller proportion of nnion men—not more than one-half in these shop;.. 
This is partly due to the fact that the machinists are le.ss nomadic than many 
other workmen, but are permanimtly established .and do not need the union .so 
much for their protection. In some other departments there are no unitm men 
at all. The stockholders and directors of the company .sustain the position of the 
officers that the company will not agree to give preference to union men, and 
especially will not employ them exclusively. The witness doubts whether the 
manufticturiu's of Chicago c.ati get enough nonunion men to run their ostablisL- 
ments but thinks that they intend to fight out the strike. 

Mr. Barton declares that on general principles be is in iavor of labor unions, 
and that he believes that, in sjiite of mi.stakes and drawbacks, they have benefited 
the laboring claBse.s without seriously injuring any other cla.ss. It i.s legitimate 
for workmen to combine to seimre shorter hours and higlu'r wage.s. ()21tli-ii01.) 

Mr. Barton, on bearing a summary of the conditions of the contract made by 
the machinists’ union with the firm (if .Siemens & Hahke, says that, if stated cor¬ 
rectly, practically nothing is involved in this contract wliich was not already in 
practice at the Western Electric Company's works before the rcctmt strike, unh's.s 
perhaps the provision concerning the shop (xmimittei-s. Thu witness sees no rea¬ 
son why work should not bo resumed under such conditions. Th(‘ Western Elec¬ 
tric Company, however, would not be willing to have a shiward, an officiiil of the 
union, representing the orgaiiization among it.s employees. It will not make itself 
a recruiting agency nor a collection agency tor the unions. (207,299 ) 

Mr. Gates says that the demands of the machinists in the present strike are not 
especially unreasonable, exis'pt their demand that everjr shop shall be a union 
shop, and that all of the employees shall submit to union rules. One of these 
rules provides that no member shall take a job for less than it i'on iierly paid. If 
any workman shows himsedf superior and entitled to more than the minimum 
rate of wages, the employers, in vitiw of this rule, will not advance his pay, since 
any other man who should afterwards take the job c.ould not work at a lower 
rate. If a man knows that more efficient work will not result in highei- wages, 
he will do as little work and as poor work a.s pos,sibl(‘. The constitution of the 
machinists’ union also provides that tlie local union must vote on the (iue,stion of 
the reduction of wages; in case of hard time.s tlie (smployer may lie nnalde to con¬ 
tinue business because of refn.Bal to accept, lower wages. Another rule of the 
machinists’ union limits workmen to the use of one tool. In every instance the 
tendency is to curtail the production of each man, and to make one level for all 
workmen, with no chance to rise. (24,2,").) 

Mr. Rountuee says that the Turner Brass Works htive never made it a custom 
to inquire of workmen wli(;ther they were nnion men or not. The witness has no 
objection to dealing with union men if they are men of sufficient ability and hon¬ 
esty and if labor disputes are treated from a national standpoint. It will not do 
to settle disputes in the brass industry from a local standpoint. The International 
Association of Brass Workers is not very large or strong, and the employers are 
not warranted in believing that it could comiiel their competitors in other places 
tomake the same terms as are demanded in Chicago. (31.) 

Mr. Walser, of the Goss Printing Pi'b.s3 Comimny, thinks that Siemens & 
Halske were compelled by force of circumstances to oiierate their plant at any 
cost, and therefore made the agreement with the machinists' union. He does not 
believe they will be able to compete with the Eastern manufacturerr under these 
•onditiona. (878.) 

Mr. Jones, a nonunion machinist, says that he has been employed in shops 
wha^e there is no distinction made between union and nonunion men. As far as 
le knows, the nonunion men are often as comjietont as the best union men. The 
witnesSrliimself gets as good pay as the union men. Employers usually care little 
'or certificates of mombersnip in the macliinists’ unfon as eridenoe of skill, 
ilthoiMh such a certificate might have some weight in certain shops. Practically, 
neh.alv altvays taken on trial and must prove themselves skilled mechanics. 
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Mr. Jones says, further, that before the present strike one-third of the machin¬ 
ists in Chicago weyo members of the union. The membership of the union has 
been increased during the strike, partly, as the witness implies, by practical coer¬ 
cion of men to Join the organization. (196,197.) 

Mr. WILSON, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, says 
that that organization has never attempted to compel men to join it before allow¬ 
ing them to work. The rights of nonunionists are thoroughly respected, but the 
orijanization trie.s to induce them to join. This policy of open shops has, in the 
opinion of Mr. Wilson, tended to increase the membership of the union. (49.5.) 

Mr. Devens, as.sistant secretary of tlie National Metal Trades’ Association, 
assorts that the employers in the machine shops have never discriminated against 
union men, but have run open shops, insisting on the right of the employer to 
employ whom lie will. They are perfectly willing that their men should organize. 
This practice i.s made general and permanent by the agreement adopted in New 
York in May, lU(H). The witness believes that iimler the terms of this agreement 
it will be possible to check the various secret discriminations made by union men 
against nonunion men in machine shops. Mr. Devens states that it has often 
been the jiractice of union men to hide the tools of the nonunion men, or to 
refuse to assist them in emergencies. (.509,511.; 

!!. ati iu /rnpc.s. —Mr. Reiu says that the demand of the machinists for 

a minimum rate of wages did not aim to establish a uniform rate or to prevent 
the employer from paying higher wages to the more skilled workmen. The union 
believe.s that no workman who is comiietent to act as a machini.st .should receive 
lest, than 28 cents per hour, and that tool maker.s should ri'ceive 'Ai^ cents. Tlie 
high skill required deserves reasonable compensation. To become a skilled 
machinist a man must submit to iiLStriiction for a number of years, and must also 
ajiply himself to mechanical studies. Not only is skill of hand required, but the 
brain must be contfnnally in operation. A man must be able to work to the 
thousandth part of an inch. As a matter of fact, the minimum demand is not 
higher than that usually jiaid iu the past by Chicago mannfacturere. The 
machinists are not asking for the 9-hour day with 1(1 hours’ pay. They havebeen 
earning iu the jjastfrom $2.09 to $9 (icr day for Ul hours’work, and tte minimum 
ii.ved in the contract would amount to $2..52 for the 9-hour day. 

Tho increase iu the prosperity of the manufacturers warrants an increase in the 
wages of the employees, and yet during the past year there have been no general 
advances, unless perhaps in the case of one or two firms. There may have been 
individual advances of wages. 

It was not intended that tho wages of individual workmen in the shop should 
be fixed by a contract with tho shop committee or with the union. Each man's 
wages would bo fixed by agreomont with his employer individually, but a mini¬ 
mum would bo fixed. 

The machinists did not demand tliis minimum wage for any but skilled men, 
those technically known as machinists or die mon. Men known as handy men,” 
who arc able to work the simplest mai'hines, drill presses, screw machines, etc., 
but who are able usu.ally to do only one class of work, might receive lower wages. 
Tho sldlled machinists uull not allow meu of this class to do regular machinists’ 
work. 

There was no strike among the employees of the lilinfus Steel Company, although 
some machinists are employed by that company., The wages of tWse men have 
been raised, and their condition is entirely satisfactory. (179,189-191.) 

Mr. Ohalmeus declares that tho demands of the machinists are not really on 
the subject of wages. Ho does not believe that there is a machine shop in Chi¬ 
cago of any importance which pays less than 28 cents per hour to machinists. 
The average wages iu Fraser & Chalmers’s shop are from 20 to 35 cents per hour. 
The claim that hod carriers are paid a higher rate per hour than machinists fails 
to regard tho fact that the work of hod carriers is very irregular. The actual 
averego wages of hod carriers for the year are probably less than $1.50 per day. 
The machinists work every day iu the year except holidays, and their work is 
carried on under more comfortable conditions. (7, 8.) 

Mr. Barton, of the Western Electric Company, insists that the strikers in the 
shops of the Western Electric Company had no grievance of their own, especially 
as regards hours and wages. The competent machinists who struck had been 
receiving wages ranging from 365- cents to 60 cents per hour, and the tool makers 
from 29} to 37} cents per hour. 'The brass molders, who struck afterwards, had 
been receiving from 2fl}to3Ucents per hour.and the buffers, platers, and polishers 
from 22} cents to 35 cents per hour. The wages mentioned are those for the 
skilled men in each case, there being lower rates for helpers and learners. For 
women the wages are at first 7} cents per hour and afterwards 9} cents per hour, 
while the few who become specially skilled get 11} cents per hour. (290,297.) 
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Mr. Rountree, president of the Turner Brass "Works, says that the men there 
have had no grievance of their own. Theaverage wages paid in the works, nearly 
one-half of the men being under 21 years of age, are $10.98. For skilled workmen 
the minimum wage is 25 cents per hour. The work is regular 300 days in the year, 
so that the men can earn $750 yearly. Brass workers are better paid at $2.50 than 
bricklayers at $4 per day, since the work of bricklayers is less regular, and since 
they lose considerable time and spend considerable money going to and from work. 
The wages of brass workers have been increased about 10 per cent in 2 years and 
work has been steady. Most of the workmen at the Turner Brass Works are 
prosperous. Some of them have put their children through the high school, and 
the witness thinks that in few cases are the children of the workmen engaged in 
labor. They are able to advance to still higher occupations than that of their 
parents. The hours of labor at the Turner works have been lOt per day, or 63 in 
a week; but the works closed at 3 o'clock on Saturdays, so that the total hours 
were 60 per week. (29,33.) 

Mr. Board says that the wages paid in his establishment before the strike aver¬ 
aged abont $2.80 for 10 hours, the beat hands earning as much as $3.50 per day. 
"Wages have been raised during the past 2 years, but by arrangements with indi¬ 
viduals, not generally. The witness says that during the recent hard times he 
did not lower wages at all, but that he took many (lontracts, out of which he made 
scarcely any profit, merely to keep the establishment running. (41.) 

The average pay of the machinists in the employ of the Goss Comi)any, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wales, has been about $2.60 for 10 hours’ work. The witness declares 
that his company could not grant higher wages and shorter hours and continue 
in competition with Eastern establishments, especially since the latter are nearer 
the markets than Chicago. If the demands of the union were granted the Goss 
Company would be paying from 15 to 25 per cent higher wages than its competi¬ 
tors at other points. The machinists claim that hud carriers get as high wages 
as they do, but they do not consider that hod carriers work only a fraction of the 
year. (372,375.) 

Mr. Ryan, of the Morgau-Gardner Electrical Company, says that the wages in 
its shop average $2.28 per day, including unskilled laborers. The present hours 
of labor are 9 per day, hut the witness favors reducing them sooner or later to 8. 
(292.) 

4. Demand for 9-hour day. —Mr. Reid says that the demand of tlio machinists 
for the 6-hour day is not based on the desire for 10 hours’ pay for 9 hours" work, 
but rather on the lielief that under the shorter day the physical condition of the 
men will be much improved: in fact, that they can work so much "better that the 
output will be as large, if not larger, than under the 10-hour day. Machinery 
was intended to lighten labor rather than to increase its burdens. The work of 
the machinists is not light in comparison with that of other trades. The ma¬ 
chines which they tend are speeded to the highest limit, and the nature of the 
work makes it necessary to pay rigid attention constantly. In a largo city like 
Chicago workmen almost invariably have to travel long distances to their work, 
so that their hours are actually considerably longer than the time spent at the 
shop. The machinists want the 9-hour day, so that they may nave more 
opportunities to become actpiainted with their families and to enjoy the various 
comforts of home. The argument of their opponents that the extra hour will be 
sprat in the grogshops is an ungentlemanly attack upon the character of the ma- 
cninists, who are, Mr. Reid declares, exceedingly temperate men. The claim that 
Chicago manufacturers must have the 10-hour day because their competitors in 
other parts of the country work 10 hours is not thoroughly well founded. A ma¬ 
jority of the machine shops in Pittsburg and in Greater New York are operated 
on the 9-hoar day. (176, 180.) 

Mr. McGabby thinks that 8 hours is amply sufficient for any man to work. 
He believes that his men work with far more pleasure and eneigy, so that the 
product throughout the year is not reduced, by the shorter hours. The witness 
leclares that hrs business comes into competition with that of other manufacturers. 
He is chiefly engaged in making tanks for ice machines, taking subcontracts from 
the manufacturers of those machines. He also doesmuchlocEil repair work. Mr. 
McGarry admits that if his competitors had as good and willing men as himself 
l^i^m^ht be at some disadvantage from working an hour or two less a day. 

. J&.iWiLeoN, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, de- 
jlaree that the main aim of that organization has been to reduce the hours of 
’ They felt during 1900 that the time had come to demand a general O-h^onr 
lay,. Althongh’they realize the fact that a reduction of hours must reduce the 
mtpift and must render idle for a proportional time the valuable machinery of 
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the employer, they believe that a shorter workday would (five labor to the un¬ 
employed and that it is necessary for the well-being of the workers. In the larger 
cities a man has to leave his home very early in order to get to work at 7 o’clock, 
and he reaches home very late in the evening. (490.) 

Mr. W EBSTEB thinks the time has come when the hours of labor should be 
reduced, in many trades at least, to 9. In the case of heavy physical labor men 
can perhaps accomplish as much in 9 hours as in 10. This is not true, Mr. 
Webster thinks, of machinists and some other classes of sMlled workmen. 
Their work is not severe physically. The machines are speeded at a fixed rate, 
and practically all the men have to do is to watch them carefully. The chief 
argument in favor of shorter hours in such trades is that the increased efficiency 
of liibor and of labor-savinff mimhinery in this country has brought us clo.se to the 
line where the production is greater than the wants of the people. If we wish to 
give all men work, the hours of labor will probably have to be reduced. 

In the case of a national industry, such as that of the machinery makers, it 
would be very desirable that the shorter workday should be adopted uniformly 
throughout the country, in order that no section might be placed at a disadvan¬ 
tage in competition.. The reduction of hours in such a case would simply increase 
the fixed charges of the manufacturers. The witness does not think that shorter 
hours would prevent American manufacturers from competing with foreign 
manufacturers. The American workman can produce a very large amount in a 
day, both because of superior efficiency and because of the superior mivchinery 
which he uses. The witness thinks an American machinist, with the machinery 
which is employed here, can do as much work as two English machinists. (147, 
148, l.W.) 

Mr. Cha-LMEHs declares that the Chicago machine manufacturers can not 
afford to grant the U-Jiour day on account of the longer hours of their competitors 
in other parts of the United States, and especially in Germany and Belgium. 
Labor is a comparatively small item in the expense of manufacture. The large 
capital invested in machinery can not afford to lie idle a tenth of the normal 
time. (7.) 

Mr. Bauton says that the hours of labor at the Western Electric Company 
workB_ are 9^ per day. The regular working hours for men at the Westeni 
Electric Works have been for many years .56 per week in winter and 52i in sum¬ 
mer, the limit per day being 94 hours. In the women’s department the regular 
hours are .58 per week in winter and 49J in summer. Ho hopes that during his 
lifetime hours generally may be still further reduced without materially reducing 
the amount that men and women will earn. (290,301.) 

Mr. Byan, employer, declares himself a believer in the 8-hour day, although his 
shop is at present working 9 hours. The shorter day can be made to the interest 
of the manufacturer as well as of the employees, w hen the witness began work¬ 
ing at hifl trade, the hoiir.H of labor were 12, and there was the same talk about the 
^nger of reducing them to 10 as is now heard when the 9-hour or the 8-hour ^y 
18 discussed. As a matter of fact, improvements in machinery and methods have 
made it possible for manufacturers to reduce their hours and make as much 
money as formerly. However, the strain upon the workmen with improved 
machinery is, if anythinL^ less than it used to be. (292.) 

5. Limiting of work. —Mr. Board, a manufacturer of machinery, objects espe¬ 
cially to the rules of certain union.s limiting the amount of work which the men 
may do in a day. In his own business the witness has suffered from the rule of 
t^ machinists' union that no man shall run more than one machine at a time. 
Wten a mechanic can run thre*' or four machines as well as one. In times like 
the present, when there is demand for the labor of every good man, such a rule is 
es^cially absurd and unjust. (46.) 

Mr. Keid denies that the machinists’ union attempts to limit the amount of 
work which a man shall do. In proof of this statement he submitted a copy of 
the c(mtract between the organization and Siemens & Halske which specifically 
states; “ Nothing in said agreement is to be interpreted as limiting the amount of 
work a man must do.” (183.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, says 
that it has been the practice of the British Amalgamated Society of Engineers to 
restrict the output of machinists, but that American workmen work at high pres¬ 
sure all the time and get all possible output from the machines. All restrictions 
have been done away with. (488,498.) 

^prenticeship.—Th^ demand of the International Association of Machinists 
that the employers shall require 4 years apprenticeship and that no more than 1 
^prentice shall be employed for each 6 machinists, is justified, according to Mr. 
rlEiD, bjr the fact that tiie overproduction of machinists will not be conducive to 
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the welfare of the trade, and that since the success of new workmen depends on 
the instruction given them by journeymen, the employees have the right to govern 
the apprenticeship system. ( 179.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International Association of Machinists, 
quotes from the constitution of the organization as follows: 

“Any boy hereafter engaging himself to learn the trade of machinist must serve 
4 years. He shall in no case leave his employer without just cause. The follow¬ 
ing ratio of apprentices shall he allowed: One to each shop, irrespective of the 
number of machinists employed, and 1 to every 5 machinists thereafter, and no 
boy shall begin to learn the trade of machinist until he is It! years old, nor after 
he is 21 years of age.” 

He adds, however, that this provision was practically a dead letter, since the 
organization could not enforce it, until the manufacturers belonging to the Metal 
Trades Association agreed to this limitation in connection with their joint agree¬ 
ment with the International Association in May, 1900. Employers generally nave 
before sought successfully to increase the number of apprentices. 

7. Overtime, —Mr. Reid says tliat the demand of the machinists that overtime 
be paid at higher rates is not due to a desire for excessive wages, but is made 
because the machinists consider overtime injurious to their health and wish to 
discourage it. The witness declares that he himself, like many other machinists, 
has often worked long extra hours, and .attributes his poor health to that fact. 
(179,190.) 

D. Hegotiatioas for ariitration and final sottlomont' (See also under Arbitration, 
p. CXXXVIll.) 

1. Preliminary negotiation,s. —Mr. Reid says that the associ.ation of machin¬ 
ists believes in arbitration and has been wiiling to arbitrate the tiresent diffi¬ 
culties. The international president and the witness, when they fir.st came to 
Chicago during the present strike, held a conference with the maiinfactiirers’ 
association, but it was a dismal failure, since the manufacturers positively refused 
to discuss even the first clause of the contract proposed, that regarding recogni¬ 
tion of the organization. Later on, the general board of the machinists' as,s('cia- 
tion met representatives of the National Metal Trades Association. The committee 
of the latter association jiroposed an agreement for arbitration of all future griev¬ 
ances, but added a danse demanding that all present strikes should be declared 
off. Mr. Reid says that, while the Intematioual Association of Machinists con¬ 
trolled nine-tenths of the machinists of Chicago, the. National Metal Trades A,s 80 - 
ciation at that time embraced only IB firms in Chicago out of a total of over 201), 
so that the vast majority of finns would not have been hound by the decision of 
the arbitrators chosen by this association. The machinists accordingly proposed 
that an agreement concerning arbitration bo sent by the National Sletal Trades 
Association to employers in the metal ti'ades throughout the couniry, and that an 
arrangement be made by which the present difficulties could bo arbitrated. The 
machinists were unwilling to call off the strike in anticipation of an arbitration 
which might take place at the pleasure of the employers. The committee of the 
National Metal Trades Association states practically that it had no final power 
to enter into an arbitration agreement, but it, refused to take the course suggested 
by the machinists, and to secure authority from the organization throughout the 
country. Every amendment proposed by the nmchinists was rejected by the 
committee of the National Metal 'Trades Association. (IBl, 195.) 

Mr. Chalmers says that the kx;al organization of the National Metal Trades 
Association in Chicago refused to recognize the local union of the machinists in 
negotiations or in arbitration, on the ground that the local organization did not 
have correct knowledge of the conditions of industry throughout the country. 
The National Metal Trades Association offered to refer all matters in dispute to 
the national executives of the organizations of employers and employees. The 
president of the machinists’ union at flr,st agreed to this, but when the represent¬ 
atives of the two organizations met the ma ;hiniBts declared that they could not 
“ deliver the goods." The employers hold that ihey would not arbitrate until the 
men had gone back to work, and when Mr. O’Connell, president of the machinists’ 
union, refused to declare the strike off, they insisted that since ho coiHd not control 
his men then he could not do so after arbitration. 

Mr. Chalmers presented a copy of the proposed contract submitted by the rep- 
rpsantatives of the National Metal Trades Association to the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Machinists. The committee of the tot-nam^ association declared 
itself the duly appoint^ representative of the organization, proposed an agree¬ 
ment indorsing the principle of national arbitration, and recommended it for 


ot ‘these witHMses testified before the final settlement of the strike; Hr. Wilson ead 
Kr^D^eai after it. 
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adoption by the members of the National Metal Trades Association and the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists. Pending the time necessary for ratifying the 
agreement, strikes and lockouts should be immediately called off. Should the 
agreement be ratified, either party to a labor dispute should have the right to 
demand its reference to a committee of arbitration, consisting of the president 
and two other representatives from each of the two associations, the finding of a 
'majority of which committee should be considered final. Pending such arbitra¬ 
tion there should be no cessation of work at the instance of either party. 

Mr. Chalmers insists that the employers can not arbitrate with local organiza¬ 
tions who know nothing of national conditions. He say.s that systems of arbitra- 
tration such as that proposed by the National Metal Trades Association have 
been satisfactorily employed by the National Stove Foniiders'Association for » or 
IG years, and by tho National Founders’ Association for several years. Neither 
of these organizations has suffered from a strike since the arrangement was 
established. (11. 13,14.) 

Mr. Webster thinks that the wrong attitude taken by the employers toward 
the machinists’ union at the outset now stands in the way of an agreement to 
arbitrate the difficuMies. The employers are willing to arbitrate every question 
and are willing to grant some of the demands. All of them want to get help to 
run their shops, and can not get enough of it outside of the union. All the men 
want to remain in Chicago and work. But bad blood has been stirred up and it 
is hard to secure arbitration. If the employer.s liad been well organized at tho 
beginning, along the lines now adopted by the National Metal Trades Associa¬ 
tion, there might have bem arbitration. As it was. perhaps the machinists had 
to strike. The manufacturers now demand that, the men go back to work and 
that the differences be afterwards arbitrated. The men demand that the differ¬ 
ences he first arbitrated and then they will go back to work. It seems impossible 
to come to any agreement on this point. The (jueation as to ivhether the employ¬ 
ers are right in this jiartieular demand is ou(! which appeals to different men in 
different wa>%. (14(i. 147.) 

Mr. W.AT.SEit says that tho National Metal Trades Association has been formed 
among the machinery maniifac turers, not for the piirjioso of putting down 
strikes, but for the purpose of treating labor disputes from a national standpoint. 
It makes comparatively little difference to the niamifactnrers whether they pay 
one rate of wages or another, provided the rate is iiiiifonn throughout the coun¬ 
try. The eonipetition. especially between Western and Eastern manufacturers, 
is such that it is iinposaible for one city to pay more than another. The National 
Metal Trades Association is perfectly willing to negotiate or arbitrate with 
tho different international associations of the workingmen; but it can not settle 
strikes according to purely local conditions. The association includes manufac¬ 
turers from all iiarts of the United States. 

Mr. Waleer declares further that the demand made by the National Metal 
Trades Association, that the machinists shall return to work before attempting 
to arbitrate the present difficulty, is a reasonable one. The men have left the 
employ of the manufacturers and can now have no grievance against them. The 
employers wish thorn to go back under the old conditions and will then be pre¬ 
pared to discuss or to arbitrate any giievanee. {373, 376.) 

Mr. Devens, assistant secretary of the national association, testifying in June, 
1900, say.s that at the time when the strike in Chicago liroke out that association 
had only 0 members in the city. Nevertheless the asisistant secretary went to 
Chicago on Febniaiy 15 and a meeting of the manufacturers was held with about 
40 present. Eighteen of these lecided to join the National Metal Trades Asso¬ 
ciation, and a '.ocal organization, known as the Chicago Association of Machine 
Manufact’irers, with about 70 members, was formed. The national organiza¬ 
tion, being still young and relatively weak, was obliged to await the action of 
this local association. 

On March 15, however, tho national administrative council of the Metal Trades 
Association was summoned to Chicago. On March 17 a committee of this organi¬ 
zation met a committee of the International Association of Machinists, 6 on 
each side, and the committee of the employers submitted what is now knovm as 
the Chicago aOTeement. This agreement, which is more fully summarized below, 
provided for the establishment of a permanent sy.stem of arbitration, and for the 
cessation of all strikes pending such arbitration. 'The committee of the machinists 
was in favor of the agreement, but the president of that organization, Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell, stated that he could not accept it because he could not compel the members 
of the organization to abide by it. 

Matters accordingly went unsettled until March 31. Just before that time 5 
important manufacturers of Chicago wrote to the officers of the International 
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Association of Machinists again urging them to sign the agreement submitted on 
March 17, and declaring that the writers would do their best to secure the signa¬ 
tures of 5 or 6 prominent members of the National Metal Trades Association 
indorsing certain principles to be followed by the proposed arbitration committee. 
The officers of the International Association agreed to the recommendations of this 
letter, and the principles laid down in it wore actually adopted in the agreement 
reached at New York in May. (501, .503.) 

2. Final settlement of strike and the establishment of arbitration system —Mr. 
Devens states that the agreement submitted by the Committee of the National 
Metal Trades Association on March 17 and concurred in by the International 
Association of Machinists on March 31 declared that the experience of the two 
organizations justified the opinion that the practice of national arbitration in the 
settlement of contentions was better than resort to strikes and lockouts; and 
that mutual agreement, conducing to greater harmony, would be of advantage. 
Accordingly it was resolved that in all pending disputes, and those thereafter 
arising, ivfter eve.ry rea.sonable effort by the parties to effect a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment should have failed, either party should have the right to ask for reference to 
a committee of arbitration, consisting of the presidents of the N ational Metal 
Trades Association and the International Association of Machinists, or their rep¬ 
resentatives, and two other representatives from each association appointed by 
the resi)ective presidents. The findings of the c(>mmitto(> by majority vote 
should be considered final. Pendmg adjudication there should bp no cessation 
of work, and existing strikes and lockouts should l)e terminated, to aw.ait .action 
concerning the causes of dispute. 

In accordance with this agreement the Chica;^ strike was brouglit to an end 
by order of the Intoniational Association of Ma<;hlnists early in Ainll, and arrange¬ 
ments were made for a meeting of the arbitration committee at New York in the 
latter part of the month. 

The first task of the arbitration committee was to bring about a cessation of 
the strikes which were still lieing carried on in Cleveland, Paterstili, and Phila¬ 
delphia. These strikes had been started partly in sympathy with the (!hic.igo 
strike, and had not been called off when that was ended. In Cleveland 
the National Metal Trades Association had only one member, and neither this 
member nor the other manufacturers in the city would accept the Chicago agree¬ 
ment. Tlie Paterson memliers of the association took the same stand: they 
declared that they would maintain open shops and take back their old men. 
whether union or otherwise, upon the old tonns. The old men refused to apply 
and nonunion men were employed. Tlie employers at the conference in New 
York insisted that the Cleveland strike should be called off as a preliminary to 
further negotiations, and this was finally agreed to, and the pTOsident of the 
machinists’ organization telegraphed that the strike must be terminated. After H 
days of negotiations a general agreement concerning the most important conditions 
■ of employment aside from wages was reached. {.5()4-.506.) 

Mr. Wilson, vice-president of the International A.ssodation of Machinists, who 
was also secretary of the Ikiard of Arbitration of the National Metal Trades 
Associatiou and the International Association of Machinists at New York, says 
that that board consisted of the presidents of the two organizations, and two 
others from each side apjiointed by them, and that a vote of 4 was necessary to 
carry any point. The board met at the Idurray Hill Hotel, New York, in May, 
1900, and sat for 8 days, both sides being inconstant communication rvith their 
representatives in all parts of the country. The result was that a good under¬ 
standing was reached, and the witness considers this experience and the result¬ 
ing agreement for further arbitration the best step which an organization of labor 
has ever taken in America. It has shown that the principle of arbiti-ation is 
scientific and correct. It has made employers more tolerant toward their workmen, 
and especially toward organizations, and has taught the employees that the 
employers are reasonable beings. (490,492.) 

3. Terms of settlement.—Mr. Devens describes the terms of the New York agree¬ 
ment in detail and comments upon them. 

The agreement incorporates the teims of the Chicago affreement, providing for 
an adjustment of future disputes by a committee of arbitration in the manner 
above described. 

.TUb unestion of wages is not directly covered by the agreement, but a provision 
whictt Mr. Devens comsideivs important, in view of probable future local agree- 
'meSts M-to a minimum ra*e of wages, fixes the detoition of a competent machln- 
idt 'Mr, Devens declares that the machinists have hitherto attempted to enforce 
their minimum rates for incompetent men who are rejdly only “handy men.” By 
the agreement a machinist is defined to be a “ competent ^neral workman,” a 
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competent floor hand, lathe hand, planer hand, rise hand, etc.; ho must be able to 
take a blue print or a drawing and prosecute the work therefrom successfully within 
a reasonable time. The competency of the men is to be determined entirely by 
the judgment of the employer. 

The agr(!oment provides that overtime shall bo paid at the rate of “ time and a 
quarter ” up to 10 o’clock, “ time and a half ” from 10 o'clock until midnight, and 
“ double time” after midnight and on Sundays and holiday.s. Mr. Devens says 
that this arrangement probably represents, on the average, neither a gain to the 
employers nor to the employees, but simply systematizes overtime work, which was 
formerly paid at various different rates by different establishments. 

The agreement further regulates the .aiguenticeship sy.stem, adopting the rale 
of the machinists’ union as to the number of apprentices. Every shop is allowed 
1 apprentice, and 1 additional for every .'i men employed. 

Mr. Devens believes that this regulation ivill have little effect, because there are 
few regularly indentured apprentices, unskilled work being done by boys or • ‘ handy 
men,"' who receive no particular instruction. He does not consider that the agree¬ 
ment applies to this class of men. The agreement next declares that “ no discrimi¬ 
nation shall be made against union men, and every workman shall be free to belong 
to a trade union should he ace fit. Every emjdoyer shall be free to employ any 
man whether he belongs or not to a trade union.” Mr. D<‘vens asserts that this 
jtTOvision is of very great importance, since it jirevents the union from insisting 
that only union men shall be employed. He as.sorts that employers have never 
di.si’riminated agaimst union-men. but have merely insisted on their right to emjdoy 
whom they please. The hours of labor, under the agreement, are to be reduci-d to 
.17 per week after (i months from date of the agreement, and to 54 after 12 months. 
This provision, Mr. Devens points out, provides for gradual adjustment to the new 
conditions and prevepts hardship to employers through the fact of their being sub¬ 
ject to e-visting contracts. 

The International Association of Machinists binds itself by the agreement to 
l)lace no restriction upon tlie management of shops, and to give a fair day’s work 
tor a fair day’s wage. (.109-.112.) 

Union men at the conference in New York City strongly opposed the provision 
permitting employers to employ men regardless of membership in the union. They 
hold that where the shop is unionized the men are all under control and the 
emidoyer is less likely to have difficulty than where only part are memlters of 
the union, ^609.) 

4. Effect of IVcu’ York ngreeme-nt.—Mr. Devbns says in one place that the New 
York agreement is entirely satisfactory to botli sides, and that there is no ques¬ 
tion which, in his opinion, can not be settled tlirough arbitration proceedings, It 
has V)een the endeavor to formulate a lasting agreement, and the witness believes 
that this method of settlement, by conciliation within a trade, is better than 
State arbitration. 

On the other hand, Mr. Devens believes that many of the members of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists do not altogether understand the conditions of 
the agi-eement, and that if they did, they might not be so well satisfied with it. 
He implies that the officers have concealed the provisions somewhat in order that 
the men might l)e more inclined to accede to them. He states that what purport 
to be copies of the agreement have been widely distributed, omitting the impor¬ 
tant pros isions permitting the employers to employ whom they will regardless of 
union membership and prohibiting restrictions upon the amount of output or the 
methods of work. The copy of the report published in the June number of the 
Monthly Journal of the Interne tional Association of Machinists also left out the 
employment clause.’ The incomplete form qf agreement to which Mr. Devens 
refers is probably one which the International Association of Machinists drew up 
for prosentation to the employers who were not members of the National Metal 
Traces Association, and in which it was not intended to make these concessions 
unless forced to do so. Mr, Devens feared at the time of his testimony that the 
International Association of Machinists would not be able to control its members 
so as to force them to live up to the agreement. He pointed out especially that 
there had already been a strike of members of the organization in New York City, 
and that the local lodge had declared that it would not follow the orders of the 
central organization. (508, 613, 514.) 

Mr. WiiaoN says that the metal trades’ association does not, by any means, 
include all employe-s in the machine trades. He believes that only 5 firms in 
Cleveland belong to the association. It is stronger in Cfficago than elsewhere. 


> It will be noted, bowovor, that the fall agreement, including these clauses, was printed in 
the July number of the Monthly Journal, with appro\^. 
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Ncvertheleeg, the agreement made with the International Association of Mnaich- 
ists influences many employers who do not belong to the metal trades’association, 
and many of them have already signed an agreement to abide by the conditions 
fixed at the New York conference. (494, 495.) 

Mr. Devens says further that the National Metal Trades Association is still 
accumulating its defense fund and may have occasion to use it. For example, in 
view of the reduction of hours the question whether there shall be an advance 
in pay per hour is likely to arise in the future, and it may be impossible to settle 
it by arbitratio7i. (508.) 

£. Character of members—Uachinists’ unioa.—Mr. Eeid protests against the attacks 
made by manufacturers upon the character of the machinists who are on strike. 
He declares that the standard of morality among them is as high as among the 
men who are trying to defame them; that with regard to temperance e.specially 
their standard is very high. The union would be willing to invite any member 
of the Industrial Commis.sion freely to attend any meeting in the city. The 
organization will not allow dishonest men among its members; it will suspend 
them for failing to pay their debts. The witness denies also that the members of 
the organization have engajjed in acts of violence. (191.) 

Mr. Reid says that there is no prospect of settling the machinists’ strike so long 
as the manufacturers continue to treat the men with contempt. They have called 
them hard names and the men have become e.xasperated. The strike will be con¬ 
tested bitterly, and the men can hold out a long time. ( 188 .19;i.) 

Mr. W ILSON says that the International Association of Machinists formerly had 
local unions in which various foreign languagp.s—German. French, and Bohe¬ 
mian—were spoken. The organization had done everything jiossible to check the 
foreign spirit. It is an Americanizing institution. Although probably .5(1 per 
cent of the members .are still foreign, English is used in all unions excejit a few 
German ones. These German unions are strongly ringed with socialism and 
sometimes “ kick over the traces " of trades unionism. (495,495.) 

XI. STRIKES AND CONDITIONS IN CLOTHING TRADES. 

A. Joameymen tailors’ strike.—Mr. LiNDnoLM.a journeyman tailor, says tliat the 
journeymen tailors' union consists only of tho.se men who make the high-priced 
garments, only the upper crust of the trade. 

The joumejTuen tailors are demanding that their employers shall establLsh 
shops of their own instead of giving out material to contractors for home work. 
At present journeymen tailors are jiaid by the piece for their work, and do not do 
it on the premises of the owner of the goods. If a man is married he does the 
work at his home, where he can economize in rent, and where his wife can help 
him. This Lind of work injures the home, and the sanitary conditions are often 
bad, so that there is danger of contagions diHea.se,s being carried by the mxKls. 

Tailors who are not married asually rent a place to work in a shop .aroug with 
other men, each of whom may have a different boss. Some of these large shops 
are on the upper floors of buildings, and the accommodations are extremely bad. 
There are no shops worse, than those of the custom tailors. The worker makes 
the shop his lodging place as well as his working jdace. He often lies down on 
the table, frequently covered with vermin. 

A further evil of the present system is that the employer often keeps the tailor 
waiting to get goods to work upon. He has absolutely no care for the time of the 
worker. The result is that the men are compelled to work at all hours of the 
night. Many men make it a rule to work 7 days in the week, and many others 
work 6 days and 3 nights every week. 

The tailors believe that if the employers would maintain workshops themselves 
they would be compelled to regard the time of the men. The demand of the men 
is that such workshops should not be open more than 12 hours. This demand is 
nothing new to the employers. The journeymen tailors’ union resolved in Janu¬ 
ary that it would ask for free workshops on April 1, i900. Those employers who 
belonged to the Tailors and Frapers’ Exchangee replied by a circular letter 
addressed to each individual tailor asking him to sign an agreement not to demand 
free workshops or higher wages during the year 1900. 'ftie men refus^ to sign 
this agreement, and in the middle of February some of the bosses looked their men 
out; Three hundred have been out of employment for 8 weeks. Eighteen firms 
not belon^g to this exchange, including some of the best tailors, have furnished 
shops^atta they all expres; themselves in favor of the system. 

Mr. Lmdholm declares that the jouiueymen tailors are the hardest-worked 
.aborsrs in existence, and that the effect of their excessively long hours and severe 
Evork Oa their morals and health is very bad. (424-^.) 
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Mr. Taggaet, a representatiTe of the jotimeymen tailors’ union, says that the 
members of that body are engaged in making the highest grade of clothing. 
There are about 725 tailors in the union. They have lon^ been trying to induce 
their employers to furnish them shops in connection with the establishments. 
Until recently there were none even of the best merchant tailors who did not send 
their work out to be done in homes and in sweat shops. About 3 years ago the 
journeymen tailors made contracts with a number of employers, in connection 
with bills of prices, that the employers should furnish free shops at their earliest 
convenience. Since few of them took steps to do so, notice was given, soon after 
.lamiary 1, 1900, that shoiis must he fumislied by April 1. A Targe number of 
emiiloyers accordingly locked their men unt. taking advantage of the notice which 
was thus given them. There are only 0 or 7 estahlishments which have furnished 
shops for their workmen, while 10 or 18 more have promised to furnish shops, and 
about 15 have locked tlioir men out. The number of men out of employment is 
about 295. (I!i7,li!«.) 

Mr, Taggart declares that where work is sent out it is done, in the case of mar¬ 
ried men, largely in their own homes, in living rooms, while in the case of single 
men it is largely done in shops rented by the men clubbing together or in shops 
maintained by one man who rents sitting room to other-s. Under either of these 
•Hystcms the tailors never can regnlate their hours. As a rule they spend a good 
part of the daylight down town waiting for customers to try on clothing or waiting 
for the work to be mit. 

Home work especially is injurious to the health and interests of the tailors. It 
is impossible to regulate the sanitary conditions there, since the factory inspectors 
have no iiower to enter a man's home so long' as he does not make it a public nui¬ 
sance. There is constantly a temptation in the case of home work to call in the 
wife to help. Tlie result is that the housework and the children are neglected. 
Soon, moreover, the boss, finding that the workman is getting more wagH.s by his 
wifp'.s assistance, cuts down the price for tlie work, so that in the long run the 
husband and wife iogether can earn no more than he could earn alone. The wit¬ 
ness deidares that he tried the system of home work liiniself and knows that it is 
a system of slavery. When men are too much at home, they lose the respect of 
their wives and families. 

Mr. Taggart declares further that where work is done by men who rent sitting 
room in shops the iini)ossibility of cooperation lietween the workers, each of whom 
is employed by a different boss, results in waste of time. The men in these shops 
also are unable to control their hours. The shops are oijen 7 days in the week; in 
fact, they never close. 

Most of the journeymen tailors in Chicago were born in foreign countries and 
have been accustomed to working at home or in crowded shops, and to working 
excessively long hours; hence it has been more difficult to get them to demand 
that shops be fnmished by employers. Nevertheless, although the employers 
have insisted that their men did not want shops, the demand has been repeatedly 
carried by a majority vote of the tailors, and recently by a majority of two- 
thirds. 

The chief advantage which is expected from the establishment of free shops is 
that the employer.s will lie made responsible for the conditions in the shop. More¬ 
over, the men can thus better regulate their hours. The union has been willing 
to concede that such .shops should lie, kept open l:i hours, no limit being set to the 
amount of work a man may do within the 13 hours, and that the men should sup¬ 
ply the machinery and part of the necessary tools. It is believed also that men 
become better citizens by working together. Contact with one another develops 
their intelligence and especially tends to Americanize those of foreign birth. 

The witness says also that it would not be a hardship for the employers to fur¬ 
nish shops, as id demanded. It has been calculated that it would cost only 35 
cents a suit on the amount of business which is done. The witness himself was 
formerly engaged in home work, but he succeeded in inducing his employer to 
furnish a shop, and the system worked satisfactorily. It was shown that by work¬ 
ing regular hours the men could accomplish more. The employer was entirely 
satisfied with the change. Later the witness went to work for another employer, 
and got him also to establish a shop; and here again the system worked to the 
satisfaction of the men and of the employer. None of the employers who liave 
established shops wish to go back to the old system. The change makes necessary 
less use of errand boys in going to get clothing, and it makes possible greater 
supervision of the work. 

Mr. Taggart says that the Consumers’ League, in Chicago, has indorsed the 
movement for free shops, and has published a white list naming those employers 
who have furnished them. (137-143.) 
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Mr. JtniasTBAND, a jonmeyman tailor, thinks that the attitude of the employers 
in the present lockout is not so much one of opposition to the demand for free 
workshops as of desire to break up the tailors’ union. The employers have taken 
advantage of the fact that notice was given of the demand for free shops to secure 
other workmen. The witness declares that he himself was discharged because he 
was a union man. The witness thinks also that one reason for the opposition to 
the free workshop is that the liosses think that the men, by meeting one another, 
will become more intelligent and may perhaps make a demand for higher wages 
and better conditions. Mr. Jnngstrand thinks that the necessity of the shop is 
api)arent to everyone, and that the cost to employers of maintaining it would be 
very small. (143.) 

Miss Addams, matron of Hull House, Chicago, thinks that the opening of shojis 
by merchant tailors would be the one thing which would make the garment 
workers’ trade regular. Under the sweat-shop system the workers are very busy 
for 3 or 4 months in the spring, and for a time in the fall, during which periods 
they have to work excessively long hours. Tlie rest of the year they are in idle¬ 
ness. Owing to the intermittent character of the work, men who take shops get 
the poorest accommodations possible. If the merchant tailors had factorie.s of 
their own, they would try to plan the work so as to keep the men busy the year 
round. (428.) 

B. Conditions of tailors and garment workers—1. Generally.-—Miv, Hrnkotiv, presi¬ 
dent of the Consumers' League, of Chicago, says that there are about 13,000 men, 
11.000 women, .500 boys, and 1,800 girls employed in making ganueiits in Chicago. 
She thinks it is a mistake to suppose that the boss sweaters are prosjierous men. 
There is excessive competition among them, and they are growing jioorer. The 
sweater has to pay rent and furnish motive power for his machines. The wages 
of workers in sweat shops, especially of those working at their own homes, are 
excessively low. The witness found one woman fiuishiiig over.ills at 10 cents a 
dozen. She could only make 2 liozen a day. Other women sometimes get 12 or 
1.5 cents a dozen for doing this same work. For making and finishing fine ‘ ■ tailor- 
made ” skirts, which are sold for from $35 to .$45, the worker is paid only .$! It). 
There seems to be some mystery about the word •• tailor made," which makes it 
possible for a fashionable tailor to ask almost any pi ice for his work. 

Mrs. Henrotin thinks the first step toward securing improvement in the condi¬ 
tions of the garment workers would be to make the merchant tailors provide 
worlmhops for their men. The Consumers’ League is working in this direction, 
ind intends to indorse the strike of the journeymen tailors. (427.) 

Miss Cope, deputy State factory inspector, says that there are about 25,000 gar¬ 
ment makers in Chicago, of whom 11,000 are women and 1,600 children under 16 
yeai-s of age, mostly gdrls about 15. The wages paid to the workers, Ixith the 
tailors and the garment makers, are, in the opinion of the witness, fair. Miss 
Dope mentions two instances in which w’omen earn from 06 to 72 cents per day 
ji home work, finishing men’s trousers. She says that usually women working 
10 hours per day can earn $4 per week in their homes, while women in the shops 
(vho are somewhat skilled earn from $5 to $7 per week. The average male jour- 
leyman tailor earns from $10 to $12 per week, while the more skilled get from $15 
» $80 per week. In the regular factories where garments are made girls under 
16 generally earn from $2.50 to $4 per week; the average woman of ordinary skill 
5an, after learning the trade, earn from $8 to $12 per week; and themen earn from 
(7 to $12 per week, a little less, usually, than journeymen tailors earn. In sup- 
3ort of these statements Miss Cope mentioned several specific establishments, 
itating the wages paid in detail. 

Miss Cope declares further that the conditions of work are not usually severe 
ir unsauitery. Girls under 17 do not do much work with foot-power machines. 
.n fact, many of the machines are being run by electricity or steam. The usual 
lay is 10 hours, although when work is slack there are many short days, while 
luring the msh season the shops run overti ne about 2 days in the week. Most 
hops work steadily 8 months during the year. The condition of the home work- 
irs 18 as satisfactory as that of most other working classes. 

The garment trade has kept pace with modem improvements. There is no 
)ther industry which is more generally distributed among managers of small 
ne^s and among independent workers. The proposed change in the tailoring 
raoe^ work in shops furnished by the merchanttailorswould lend to centralize 
hri mduBtiy, to dnv© out of busiuees many small merchant taUcrs, to deprive 
icme finiahers of the little work which they now can do, and to drive out many 
'idwaBdfeebh'rjounieymen tailors who can not keep the pace setbyyouiiTCrmen. 

The women andjnrls employed in the garment factories are nearly ^1 of for- 
ign parentage. They are vigorous and strong and get as good or better pay in 
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that industry than they could ftet in any other. The work is not as hard as in 
many other industries. (48;i-485.) 

2. Woffeaofvierchant tail^a.—iSi. Taggabt, a journeyman tailor, says that some 
men in that trade make fair wages. Some are strong and can stand the exces¬ 
sively hard work and long hours. The amount of work which such men (;an do 
is taken by employers as a standard in fixing the scale of prices. The witne.s.s 
says that for making a suit which will sell for |75. the tailors get on thecoatfroin 
8T2t0$14, onthe veatfroin$8 to ii!4, and on the trousers $.8 to S4. The better 
stores are supposed to fnrnish the tailor with all the trimmings, althoughthey do 
not actually furnish machine sewing silk. The cheaper the work is the more 
trimiuings the workmen have to furnish. (140,142.) 

;i. R(c/or// ia.spccfmn.— Mr. Taggakt, a journeyman tailor, says that the fac- 
tory-in.spection laws of Illinois are entirely inadequate to reach the evils of tlie 
sweating system. It is impo.ssible for the inspector to force his way into a man's 
ovni home so long as h(> does not make himself a public nuisance. The factory 
inspectors can in any i^ase get around only once or twice a year, becau.se their 
number i.s wholly iuadeciuate. Th{! system has checked child labor to a cert.ain 
oxtfuit, but in tlie case of home workers it is impn,ssible to prevent it altogether. 

The factory insiiectors themselves recognize the need of further legislation, esjie- 
cially (o remedy the evils of sweating. One recommendation is that a label or tag 
shall be pliu‘ed on all garments niaib' in sw(>at shops. Another very important 
recommendation is that the ein])loyer himself .shall be held resi>onsibV for viola¬ 
tions of the law in making clothing. At present the poor worker himself is 
prosecuted. Often he does not know the language and has no idea why he is 
lieing (irosecnted, 

Mr. Taggart thinks that it might be desirable to have a Federal tax upon 
goods manufactured ip sweat shoiis in order that tin' o'utral government might 
establi.sh some (iontrol over them. Re doi's not think such a (iroiiosal would b« 
]v)puliar, but bo believes that the people wotild ftivor any law that would tend to 
prevent the spread of oontagions (Iisea.ses through swi'at-shon-made clothing. 
(liiS.14(). 141.) 


4. Coiitiiiihiai (liseaaca in dnfhiry.—'hlv. T.viigakt. a journeyman tailor, says 
that the best tailors in Chicago, those who supply the so-called ari.stocracy, 
largely send their goods out to be madcs in small shops and in the homes of the 
workers. The witness says that when he himself was working iit home his chil¬ 
dren suffered with (jontagious diseases. He felt then that if the users of the 
clothing made under sucti circumstances knew the conditions they would force 
the employers to furnish their own workshops. (138.) 

Mr. JuNGSTRAJJD, a jouraeyrnan tailor, says that ho has known clothing to be 
made in homes where contagious diseases existed. When a man has sickness in 
the family ho needs money especially, and that makes him try to cover up the 
existence of the disease and to continue working. The witness has heard a report 
that work has ree.ently been traced to a house bearing a scarlet-fever placard. 
(Ull.) 


Mr. Lindiiolm. a journeyman tailor, says that much work is done on garments 
in the homes of the workers where there, are freijuently diseases. He believes that 
many ciises of contagious diseases in the homes of‘the richer classes could be 
traced to garments made under these nnsanitary conditions. (424,426.) 

Miss Cope, deputy state factory inspector, says that garments are not usually 
retained long in the homes, and that persons in whoso homes there is serious sick¬ 
ness are not likely to bring more work, so that the danger of spreading contagious 
diseases from home shops is sligl-f'. (485.) 

5_. Cliicaip fhi'ihnakera’ union.—Mr. Bisno, formerly business agent of the 
Chicago cloakmakers' union, says that that organization was broken up by the 
strength of the employers about 2 years ago, at the close of an unsuccessful 
strike, (48.) 


Xn. LABOR TBOTIBLE8 IN BB'VEIRAL TRADES. 


A, MarUe outtsrB.—Mr. Baolf.y. a wholesale marble dealer, states tliat no labor 
troubles arose in his trade until last year. In April, 1899. the marble cutters' 
union demanded an 8-honr day on the buildings and in shops, with an increase 
of wages of a dollar a day. Some of the shops were running 10 hours and some 
9 hours. The men also demanded that all cutting of marble for Chicago work 
bo done within the city by members of the Chicago union. The manufacturers 
wd not object to the increase of wages or the reduction of hours on buildings. 
Decause afl competitors would be in the same position. They did ob,iect to the 
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proposed arrangement of wages and hours in the shops, on the mound that it 
wo^d prevent them from competing for work outside of the city. They also 
objected to giving the control of the shops to an organization affiliated with the 
building trades ooumal. The experience of other trades under those circum¬ 
stances wanied tliem tliat it would result in constant trouble. Several finiLs 
were compelled to yield after 2 or a months of struggle. Four or five firms, 
doing 80 jier cent of the business, have refused to yield, and liave since liecii 
comjielled to work witli nonunion men. (389-090.) 

Mr, McCdi.louoh, business agent of the marble cutters' union, .“ays tluit he 
spent tile greater part of two days at Mr. Bagley's house arranging .a new agiis!- 
luent, and succeeded in settling everytliing. until tlio (piestion of tlie disposal of 
Mr. Bagley's nonmiion employees came up. Mr. Bagloy was .su]ipUed with men 
wlio liad taken the places of union men duriug the strike, and would not discharg(> 
tlieiu; and this In-oke off the negotiations. (215.) 

B, Carpenters,—Mr. Clark states that a strike of his men, liegun to enforce 
tile wage demands of tlie building laborers, was c,oiitinne<] on the ground of bis 
refusal to be(^omo a member of tlie boss carpenters' as.sociation. He afterwards 
discovered, however, that the real trouble was Itis emidoyiiicut of some members 
of the jounieymen carpenters' organization, and their working for liim. After 
some 1(1 weeks of struggle, the matter was refe7'r(>d to the Philadelphia head¬ 
quarters, and the officers tliei’o decided it was an un.iusl figlit anil called if off. 
(409.) 

Mr. WooiintTRY, jiresident of the carpenters' district council, says that tlie con¬ 
tractors and liuiiders' association liad long tried to get tlie ciu'iienters' union to 
drive Mr. A. B. Clark into their as.H<)ciation. Tlie union refused lodo.soforsoiiie 
time, Imt yielded at last, and did compel Mr. Clark to ,ioin the employers' associa¬ 
tion. Some mcmiiers of the union, employed tiy Mr. Clark, against whom etiarges 
had been preferred under tlie rules of the orgaiuzatiuii, appealed their case to tlie 
centra] office at Philadelphia. This aiipeal iiad notliing to do tvith Mr. Clark's 
own case, and the sustaining of it would not necessarily sustain Mr. Clark's 
contentions. (4.59,401.) 

C. Sheet-metal workere.—Sir. Mii.LEH.a luanntaefurer of slieet-iiietal work for 
Imilding, testifies that during 1899 there was a sirike among Hie sheet-metal 
workers, in the e.onrse of wliicli tlie sliect-metal workers' union tirouglit hack to 
Cliieago some men who were working for tlie Sykes Steel Hoofing Comiiuny of 
Cliieago. who had lieen .sent to Moline liy tliat eompany. In the settlement of 
tills strike an agreement was made between the slieel-metal contractors' associa¬ 
tion and the slieet-melal workers’ union, providing tiial di,sputes under the agree¬ 
ment sliould lie sulmiitted hi arbitration. Several months later the union 
deiiiauded that Oie fares paid by tlie men returning from Moline to Cliieago. 
$24.80, he repaid to tliem. Tlie Syke.s Conitiauy refused, on tlie ground Hiat tile 
men liail been sent to Moline with Hie unuerstaiidiug tliat they slnmld remain 
until Hie job was finished. imt offered to arbitrate Hie question, ’flienuion reiilied 
that fliere was nothing hi arbitrate, aud tlie men working for the Sykes ('ompaiiy 
on one of the city iiuuiping stations were called out on .striki. Tliese meti afh-r- 
wards returned to work, the union paying them the .$7(i wages wliieli tliey had 
lost by the strike. Soon after the union ealled out all tlie eniiiloyees of tlie .Sykes 
Company, demanding pay for the time of ilie men who liad been on strike,'and 
refusing to arliitrute that question. The, (•ontraetor.s' association tlieii hsik the 
matter tip and locked out all their iiieii. AfU-r a few day.s tlie matter was settled 
by the Sykes Company paying the ,?24.S(). the union and tlie eoiiiiiany agreeing to 
arbitrate as to the question of paying for the time of tlie men wliile on strike. 
The association submitted Hie names of arbitrators to the union, but the union 
tiaid no further attention to the matter. The net r -.suit of all this ififfioulty was 
that the men lost about $3,000 hi wages to colleet $24.80. Moreover the con¬ 
tractors' association hoids that it is no longer liimud liy Hie agreement, since the 
union refu.sed to arliitrate, Hic only obligaCon uism it under tlie agreement being 
to Buhmit disputes to arbitration. (345-3)7.; 

Mr. PooenoT, husiness agen'- of the .dieet metal workers’ union, says tliat the 
Sykes Roofing Company had taken a nuiii her of men to Mol iiie. agreeing to pay their 
railroad fare both ways. During their ab.senee a strike was dech.red against the 
Sykes Company in Chicago, The men at Moline were summoned to return, and 
the union paid their fare back. It was never demanded that the company pay 
this return fare. When Ihe strike was settled the men went to work again for 
the Sykes Conmany. Tlie company deducted from tlieir wages the fare from 
Ghicago to Moline, whicli it had paid. When the union proteMed thecomitany 
desired to arbitrate tlie matter. Tlie union refused, on the gi-ound that the com¬ 
pany hud violated a definite part of the existing agreement. The agreement pro- 
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Tided that all workmou sent out of Cook County should receive actual expenses, 
unless otherwise agreed, and that no deflnite part of the agreement should be 
subject to arbitration. The union ultimately called out its men, not from all the 
Sykes Company’s work, but from one of its jobs. The union notified the com¬ 
pany that it would insist upon payment tV)r waiting time to the men who struck 
to enforce this demand. The Sykes Comi)aiiy finally paid the railroad fare de¬ 
manded, S24.8.'); and it was agreed between the company and the union that the 
payment of waiting time should be left to arbitration. (4;i(), 43;J.) 

Mr. Wells, a general contractor, states that the sheet-metal workers went on 
a strike 1.5 days or moir; bef<ir<‘ the time which had been .set for the signing up of 
a contract or the setthunent of a <lispnte. .Test at this time Mr. Wells had oimiuid 
till’ roof of the McClnrg Building to ])ut in a large skylight. The roof had to 
stand 01)011 about (i weeks, because il any (effort had been made to pnt in a skylight 
with other men the finishing of the remainder of the building would have been 
stopped by a sympathetic strike. The contractors had to pay the owner SoOO for 
loss ot rent on account of the delay, and a great deal of the calcimiuing had to be 
<lone over. (577.) 

D. Mosaic decorators.—Mr. Dams, a mosaic decoration contractor, states that the 
mo.saic union onlered hi.s men to (piit work on May 1. ISilh, Isicauso he would not 
sign their scale providing for .S honr.s' work in tiie shop. He was willing to have 
the men work .s hours on buildings, hut was not willing to restrict the. shop hours 
so that he could not manufacture work in Chicago in competition with other 
towns. He has always paid his men more than the union wages. He asked his 
men to refrain from working for a month, hoping tliat the union would agi'ee to 
sonic fair settlement. The union <lid not do so, and his mou went back to work 
without its permis.si{)n. The nunm fined Ihem SdOd or $400 apiece, and has perse¬ 
cuted and abused tliem since. It has also notified all Chicagoarcliitects that Mr. 
Davis is the only mosaic miiimlactnrcr in Chicago who lias refused to sign the 
union agTeement, and has icijin'sted that no contract be let to liim. (4a)-42a.) 

Mr. Clark, a contractor, siihmits a copy of the letter which was sent out to 
contractors by the mosaic workers' nnion, warning them that .sympathetic strikes 
would result if any contracts were let to Mr. Kraiik Jj. Davis. (4j:i.) 

Mr. MoCi:i,l.oi;tiil, hmsiness agiml of the marble setters' niinm, makes state¬ 
ments intended to show tihat Mr. Dm is has displayed an unnecessary hostility to 
union labor. He was manager of the marble work on the library Imilding in 
1897, and he then refused to sign the agreement which the union presented to him, 
although the finn which lie represented had previously signed it. The differences 
between the nnion and Mr. Davis were finally settled by arbitration, hut Mr. 
McCullough thinks that Mr. Davis was entrapped into arbitration against his 
will, and that he put all posaihle obstacles in the way of success. (315.) 

E. Painters.—Mr. Murphy, vice-president of tho painters' district council, says 
that it, has been the practice of the organization to make agreements for 2 years 
at a time with the organization of master iiainters. When the new agreement 
was up for discus.sioii early in 1900. it was understood that the committees of both 
organizations had full ])owcr to act. These committees reached an understand¬ 
ing and all signed an agreement. The association of employers met the following 
week and expelled all the members of its committee who had signed the agree¬ 
ment, including tho president, .seendary. treasurer. and many of the prominent 
members of the organization. The painters are now working for these men who 
have been expelled from the organization, who rei)re.seut about 70 per cent of tho 
eimloyers. 

The witnc.ss declares that Mr. Stiles, the newly chosen president of the organi¬ 
zation of ma.ster painters, does nut count for luiything in the trade. He says that 
Mr. Stiles has repeatedly violated or evaded Ins agreements, and that it was on 
this account that he wa.s asked by the union to give a bond of $500 in connection 
with his signature. (45!i.) 

E. Boiler makers.-— Mr. Pratt, secretary of the Tohin-Hamlar Manufacturing 
Company, which is chiefly engaged in making and repairing boilers, says that in 
July, 1899. the union men in the shop, about 90 per cent of all, struck. The com¬ 
pany at that time had a nnuiher of contracts on hand. The union asked the 
company to sign an agreoineiit. The most important demand was that hours be 
reduced to 44 per week, the hours at that time prevailing being 54. An increase 
of wages was also asked, although the company bad been paying about 27 cents 
per hour, and had not reduced wages during the period of Iiard times succeeding 
1893. In fact, the witness insists, the wages paid were ([uito a little higher than 
those of competing boiler concerns in other places. It was also demanded that 
boiler makers should he employed to do certain work, such as running a punch, 
which did not require the skill of a boiler maker. 
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The companv refused these demands, although it was willing to pant to the 
men working outside the shop, at repairing, etc., the 8-hour day with i) hours 
pay. The men accordingly left work and have not returned. Now men have 
taken their place.s—none of them union men, although the witness would be will¬ 
ing to emplov union men if they would accept the terms. 

Mr. Pratt declares that it would have been impossible for him to accede to the 
demands made and to continue in business in competition with other firms. There 
are no boiler concenis in the country who work less than .o4 hours per week. 
Some of the sliops in Chicago doing a purely local business accepted tho'terms of 
the union, but. it the Tot)in-Hamlar Comjiauyhad done so it would have been 
forced to give up its large general business. Thi' company would not have 
objeided materially to granting the demands if its competitors had been in the, 
same iio.sition as regards hours and ivagcs. 

0. Bicycle workers. -Mr. tilKd says that he was for 4 years engaged in mannfiu- 
turing wheels at Keno.slia, Wis., hut that at the heginning of 1<J00 he was com¬ 
pelled to abandon tlie business on ai'count of the cost of labor, enhanced by the 
unjiist demands of tlu' unions. Tlie locality itself was doubtless unfavorable for 
getting lalxir, but the works went on nicely until the men joined the bicycle 
workers'union. Tliis organization lias no requirement concerning apiirentiee- 
ship. Many of tlie men in the witue.s.s's slioi>werc not higidy skilled, and the 
nnioii demanded (‘xcessively liigh wages fi-r them. The union also sought to limit 
the amount of work which the men might do in a day. It Oionglit the firm ought 
to employ more men. Thus in the e.ase. of om- (qieratiou, of which a liiuii should 
be able to eomplete 80 in a da> . the union cut down the rate to 10. Many of the 
best workingmen in the sliop, the witness declares. <*aUeii on him personally and 
expressed their regret at being so re.strieled by the union. The ivitness offered 
to the pre.sident of tlic bicycle workers’uiiiou, Mr. Mulliollaiid, to pay the same 
wages as 8 niaiiiifactunu's whom he named iii Toledo, Alilwaukee. and Chicago, 
but the olfer was refused. lu one ease the eoininittee demanded that a cer¬ 
tain man, will) was rei'eiving .jil pin-day, slioiild be paiil 81..'')0. This employee 
proved to be a boy who had just reached the age of !8 and had joined tlK‘ union 
the night before the demand was made. 

These, together witli other demiimls of t.iie iiiiion, made the finn teel that it 
could not eonti’ol its investment at all. If was obliged to discharge its superin¬ 
tendent ill order to avert a strike, finally, alter its output Imd been reduced 
to one-lialf thefonner amount, the woi ks wi-re closed altogether. The plant was 
worth, Mr. Bieg says, about !S‘ll)tt.hf)i). (185, KUi.l 

Mr. llAUliis, a representative of the union of polishers audlmffers in Kenosha, 
says that Mr- Bieg did have some tronhh! with the metal polishers about a yoar 
ago on account of a superiiiteiideiit who had reduced wages in some instauces .SSJ 
Tier cent, and who had discharged .several mi-n withonta reason. The men struck, 
but an adjustment was reached with Mr. Bieg peraonally. Mr. Harris declares 
that Mr. Bieg at various times told liim distinctly that he was never so well 
pleased with the way his factory was runiiiiig, as since it wa.s organized. After 
the shop had run a certain length of time it was found that the men wore, work¬ 
ing so harmoniously that the* superiiiteiidiuit w.aa discharged to rwiuce the 
CO,St. (2()3.) 

Mr. ‘WORKMAN says that lie was pi-esident. of the hii^yole workers’ union at the 
Sterling Bicycle Works in Kciio.slia. Wis.. at i,h(> time the men in the Bieg factory 
were organized. These men were organized by their own choice. Ml. Workman 
confirms the testimony of Mr. Harris as to i.lie cause of the strike at the Bieg 
works, as to its suttlciiicnt, and as to the e.x])ressi()n.s of .satisfaction by Mr. Bieg, 
as well as liy two other niemliers of the firm, regarding the working of the shop 
since the men were organized. 

Mr. Workman denies that the plant abandoned iiy the Bieg firm was worth 
.$‘3t)l),(X)0. He says it has just lieeu sold for eitlier Ijfi.a.OOO or $,50,000. He thinks 
that the estahlishmeiit would have been clo.sed, e.i'en if there had been no union 
ill existence; believing, indeed, that it was .dosed on account of a mortgage. (203, 
204.) 

XIII. CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN CHICAGO. 

. A Samiaga and coat of living.—Mr. BtSNO says that some of the pres¬ 
ent strikes in Chicago, ni>( ahiy that among tlie machinists, have Ix'eii dne to the 
ffulure of wages to iucrea.se iii rei'enl. years eommensnrately with the increawi in 
the,cost of living. The price of meal, according to the statement of the dealers 
tue^nselves, is So per cent higher now than it was two years ago. The bakers 
dficlire that bread has increased in price 25 per cent, ^ Three years ago the wit¬ 
ness ased to ’pay a kind of bread for 3 cents a loaf which now costs 5 cents, and 
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he can see no diffcrenco in the weight <.){ the loaf. Mr. BiHno, however, does not 
know exactly the changes in the price of flour, nor i.s he certain as to possible 
changes in the weight of loave.s of brejid. The witness also decdares that butterine 
has increased 30 per cent in price; potatoes, 30 per cent, and coal, 40 per cent. 
Ho says also that the rent of a flat that foriiierly was $7 a month would now be 
about $8, and that other rents have increa.s(!d in a])out the same propojtion. 

As to wages there have b(*en increase.s in variou.s cases, but tlujso imu’eases have 
not usually been proportional to the increase in the co.st of living, and in some 
eases there has been no increase at all. Tb(‘ witness submitted the following 
statoinent collected from his own observation as a walking delegate and as a for¬ 
mer inspector of factories, showing the iTicrcasc* iii wages in various astablish- 
inonts since 1898: 


Misr in irinjva siuvr Jtinnarii. ISOS. 


JliJi.s uud f<>nndri«*H 

Pullniun. 

W('8tern EU‘Ctri<-. 
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5 
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If) , 
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12 
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12 

4.000 

12 ’ 

2. rioo 

10 
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10 
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In the of the ]>rinters, tlu' ineroaso leiVnvd r<> is really a reduction in hours 
from 10 to ih the same wages being maintained as before. The wages of coal 
miners have also l)een iTicreas(‘(l. ami the same is true of tlie wages in many fac¬ 
tories. On the other liiunl, street- railway employees rect'ive no more pay thair 
before. They are working 12 hours a day for Jjll.r)!). They arc not organized and 
have little o])i>nrtiinity to organize on a<j(*oant of Uk* strength of their employers. 
Common labor, which constitutes a largo propjortion of the total amount of labor 
in many largo factories, is still pai<l only about §;1.59 for a day of 10 hours. It is 
chiefly among tlui nnorgaiiizcd workmen that wage's have failed.to lise in the 
past year or two, 

l^lr. Bisno thinks that the greater p)rosperity of manufacturing industry at 
present would pHTinit the payment (»f higher wages in practically all lines. It is 
unjustifiable for an empdfjyer to attemi»t to make uji losses iiicuiTed diiring hard 
tiinoH by keeping down wages when lie is pivosperous. TIk' witness knows of no 
instance in which working^ men have pledged themselves i)y any contract to 
accept lower wages on condition that empdoyers will keep) rumiing during hard 
times. As a mutter of fact, inanufacturers do sometimes run llioir business for 
a time at a loss, but they do it for tlie sakc^ of killing off the smaller men in the 
trade and extending tUti markets for their goods, so that in the long run they are 
benefited. <50, 54, 59.) 

Mr. Ginpkl] 5, a general contractor, states that his father, a stonecutter, came 
to Chicago in 1H.')2 and got worl. at .$1.25 for a lO-hour day. His "wages were soon 
raised to $1.75 and then to .$2, and it was not long before lie was appointed fore¬ 
man rt $3 50 a day. In 1859 he starte<i a stone yard where he piaid Ins men $1.50 
during the building season. lu the "winter some job was generally taken at a low 
prici.. and the men were kept empdoyed at reduccnl wages. There worn no strikes 
and no {iwsessments for unions, and by working steadily the incsn accumulated 
property. The first labor organization in Chicago, the witness thinks, was the 
stonecutters’ association, which was formed in 1800. Wages were then regulated 
by supply and demand, and some of the stonecutters got $2 a day, and others got 
less, according to their ability. In 1807. with the help of the employers them¬ 
selves, the union establishod the 8-hour day. About 1879 and 1880 more labor 
organizations sprang up. The finst real trouble occurred in 1883, when the brick¬ 
layers’ and stone ma.sons’ association demanded 40 cents an hour. This demand 
was conceded after a short strike. In 1880 they also got the 8-hour day. (Sic,) 
In 1887 there was a very serious strike, caused by a trivial dispute over changing 
the pay day from Saturday to Monday. The outcome of the strike was an agree- 
lor arbitration between the two associations. This agreement was main¬ 
tained for 10 years, up to 1897, "without any strike or interruption in the mason 
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liiu!. The building tradea council bad liciai cstablialicd in 18W4. The bricklayers' 
and stone masons' oi'Kauization did not, g<i into it at first. It was finally forced 
in by the threat of estaldisliinf? another bricklayers' nnion. .Since I8i)T there has 
l>een a succession of strikes one after another. In siiite of tlie hi^h nominal 
wages, the workingmen are not in as good a condition as they were in in the early 
days when the wages were lower but the work was steailier. Moreover, the 
mechanics of tiu! present day liave not the skill which niec.hanics used to liave 
before the uniform union wage took away the incentivi.'to acKpiirc skill. (8(i.'), 1166.) 

B. Wages.—1. BvihiUm tradcx.ilifferent cilicK. —Mr. Cb.rllK, general contractor, 
state's that he has been engaged in building chh'fly in other cities than Chicago, 
and h(' finds wages lower everywhere else, generally by from 1(1 to lib per cent. 
He speaks jiarticnilarly as to bricklayers. In most places the day is 1) hours. 
La.st year Mr. Clark paid caii>enters i~> and 2TJ cents an hour for a ii-hour day in 
Albany, while in Clii(’ago he paid 431 cents an hour for an 8-hour day. Iron set¬ 
ters received 3,0 cenis an hour in Albany, agaimsf, 4,') cs-nts in Chicago. Bru'k- 
layers, 4.1 cents in Albany, against .dO cents in Chicjigti. But the steadiness of 
work is so inuch gniater in other places that carpeTib'rs and biicklayers prefeired 
to go from Chicago to Albany and work the longer dav at the lowi'r prici', 
(41.1,410.) 

3. llrickinnoyn. —Mr. GtPBUINs, president of fbe bricklayers'union, staies that 

the bric'klayers bavi- ,'i minimum wage of 81 for an 8-honr day. At ^ireseiit tlu're 
is ])ra(d,ioally no deviation from this scale. During the 'World's Fair, while tlm 
union's nnuimuni was the .same, many bricklayers got more because of tlu' strong 
demand for their services. Before the union was organized wages were about 
$1.7,') .and the hours were 10. ( 3111 .) 

Mr. Pheece, of the bricklayers' nnion, states that there has been no change in 
the bricklayers’ wages during the past 7 or 8 yeai s. They got the regulation rate, 
.'if) cents an hour, all through the hard times. When prospi'rity comes they gt't Wi 
or CO cents. Mr. Preece does not tliink that he has worked for as little as union 
wages more than 8 montlia in his life. (480.) 

The hrickhiyers'agrmnent. made afti'r the strike, provideil for a rat,e of .'iO 
cents iier honr, wagu's to he i)aid every (wo ■weeks. (.TJ?.) 

.S, Biiildiiiji Itihorern.—Mr. Cl,\kk. a contractor, states that going wages for 
building laborers in the snmmer of 1807 were from 18 to 20 cents an hour. The 
demarcl was made by the union for cents iin hour, which Mr. Clark conceded 
when he found that other contractors were conceding it. (3BM.) 

Mr. Lii.uun. xiresident of the liod carriers’ nnion. states that in IHill! the snale 
of wages of building laborers was $2 for 8 hours work, and $2.40 for hod caniers 
proper or iilasterers’ laborers. The laboreis' organization fell to pieces after the 
World’s Fair, and wages went down to as little as 1(1 e(‘nts an hour. In the 
winter of IBD.'i and IHlKl Mr. Lillien was working on a ,iob when- the men worked 
10 hours a day for from 10 to 12) cents an lioiir. In 1806 the hod carriers’ union 
.was reorganized. Its rejiresentatives went to the bosses and begged t'oi' some 
.assistance in raising their pay above the pittance of ,$1 to $1.2.') a day. The nnion 
was weak, with a meuiberstiip of oidy about .lOO. and its jirayers were disregarded. 
In 1807 the effort was rem wed, with the same results. It WJis imulc again in 1898. 
By this time the union Iiiul con.siderably increased its member,ship and had .ioiued 
the building trades cmiiicil. It wa.s now able to couelude the agreement with 
the employers. One .Iiine 29, iHOS.an agreement was formed to la.st 1 year. The 
scale of ■wages seems to have been the same as that which existed iii 1893. On 
March 1,1900, the union made a n'lpiest for an additional.') cents iier lioiir, so that 
the iiresent scale is 30 cents per hour for building laborers and 3.') cents for bod 
carriers or plasterers’ laborers. Tbe master ni.a.sons’ ultiniatnni of February T> 
fixed wages for building laborers at 2.') cents an hour. (114,1 l.'i, 117.) 

4. IHo/iterern anil hibonrs.—Mi. Bbi.ss, a plastering cuclractor, testifies that he is 
now doing work ivith men who do not belong 1 o the old unions and is paying them 
the nnion wages, .$4 a day for plasterers and S3..40 a day for laborers. (834.) 

,'). Laflinrn, —Mr. Rkoan’. of the lathers’ nnii .n, status that before this union was 
formed the lathers were working f ir as little as 90 cents a day. The union was 
formed on ■Washington’s birthday, 1899. Since that tune the lathers liave got $3 
a day. They have not been abh' to get work more than half tbe time, but the 
witness iilplies that this was also true before tlic union was formed and when 
wagesiwere much lower. (207,208.) 

6. flarxx-nterx. —Mr. Nk,'Hi>i.son submits the cai-pentei’s’ agreement for 1890, 
which provides for a miniit nm rate of wage.s of 42* cents per hour, with double 
time for'l8undajs and liolidays. Work is forbidden on Labor Day and after 18 
o'clock on Saturday. The demand for tbe iieriod beginning A])ril 1,1900, was 80 
cente p«r hour, and Mr Nicholson’s firm signed an agreement to this effect. 
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Tlie oaiixintei-s'JiKi'ui-'Uiiiiit i)f Feljrnary, liiOl, after the, strike, fixes the mini¬ 
mum wages UTitil April 1, 1903, at 43J <*TJts ])er hour, and thereafter at 45 cents 
per hour, wages to he i>ai<l weekly. (52H.) 

7, Slici’t-mclal imi'Lrm.—Mr. PoUonoT, hnsiuess agent of the sheet-metal work¬ 
ers' nnlon, states tlmt tliat union estaldished a wage rate of H5 cents an hour for 
an oiglit-honrdayin fH!»3. On .Tannary 1,1899,it asked for an increa.se to 45 cents 
ail hour. Tliis wa.s refused, .and after the strike of 7 b> 10 weeks an agi'ee- 
luent was made for ;!8i cent.s an hour U]) to June 1, 40 cents an hour from June 1 
to Fehruary 1, 1!l(M), and 431 cents an hotir from February 1, 1900, to .Tannary 1, 
1901. (439.) 

Mr. Millkr, a manufacturer of .sheet-niefcal work, decl.ares that the wages per 
hour .agreed upon betweim tlie <’ontractora and tlie .sheet-metal workers in Chi¬ 
cago have for year.s been high<‘r than the wages of eijually comiiotent men in 
other cities, in faid, union men in Cliicago are always ready to go away long 
<listances and work for leas than Chicago rates. The result is that mamif.actur- 
evs hesitate about settling in Cliiciigo, and that Chicago builders suffer. The 
witness does not think tliat the .sheet-metal workers g(!t higher wages throughout 
th(> year by deinanding e.xciissively high wages iier hour. {;!4(i,;>51.) 

K.'Sfruchiral-irnii men .—The pTopo,sed agi'eement of the strnctural-iron men 
for 1900, submitted by Mr. Nicholson, provide.s for ,1 uiiniimnn wage scale of .50 
<;en1.s per hour, with douide pay i'or overtime .and for work on Snud.ays and holi¬ 
days. On Labor Day work is forbidden. (99.) 

Mr.Bui’H.ViNAN. of'the strnctural-iron workers' union, declares that members 
of Ibat union are fre(|uen(ly lalten to other places at higlier wages than they get 
in Chicago. A year ago last summer 40 men were taken over to St. Louis at 10 
cents an hour more than the St. Lonis scale. Last spring a gang of riveters went 
to Milwaukee, whero'the scale was 50 cents an honi'. The witness does not state 
what tliey got in Milwankm*. but seems to imply that it was not less than the Chi¬ 
cago Hc.al'e. Twelve men were sent to Mexico lust year .at $4 a day, payable in 
gold. Koine iii -mbers of tlie Chicago union are now in Jaiian putting up a man¬ 
sion for a iirinein .Some went to New York for larger wages than are paid in 
Chicago. Tlu’ New York men feel somewhat bitter against tlie Chicago men for 
doing so much more work in a day tlian they were accnstonicd to do. (478.) 

Mr. Buchanan says that while tlie lieating of rivets in shops can he dune by 
boys, rivet heating on hnildiugs .md liridges requires men of a high degree of 
skill. If a rivet is linrned up or melted it iue.T.ns 5 minutes lost for three men. 
Moreover, a rivet tieater must be able to work on scaffolding, to walk a (i-inoh 
beam and carry a forge. TIktc are only a few really first-class rivet heaters even 
in the union in Ciiicago. (478.474,) 

9. Arc)iilectimi)-irriii mrkei-n.—The existing agreement between the arcliitec- 
tiiral-iron league, tlie organization of einiiloyers, and the architectural-iron 
workers of Chicago provides tor an H-honr day. and for a minimum rate of ivages, 
at first 374 cents per hour, but increasing to 43.4 cents per hour on November 1, 
1000. (451.) 

to. Sla/e ronfers.—lAv. Hili., ot the slate-roofer.s’ union, states that tlie wages 
in hi.s trade wi-re 85 cents an lionr up to August, 1899, and have been 40 cents 
sinc(> that time. The men are able to work only alioiit 44 or 5 months in the year. 
(483.) 

11. Puintem. —Mr. Buss, a painting contractor, states that p.iinters' wages 
were about $8 in greenbacks tiefore the Chicago fire, gold being at a preiniiiin of 
about 10 per <-eiit in 1873. Two years ago wages were JiS.BO. Last year tliey were 
fixed at $8—th.it is, 374 cents an hour. They are now asking 40 cents an hour. 
(3.53.) 

Till .vrtmles of agreement of the paintei's’ district council of Chicago and vicinity 
provide for a wage of 40 cents per hour, with an 8-honr day, from March t, 190(i, 
to M.irch 1,1902; time and a half for overtime work, and double time for Sundays 
and holidays. (350.) 

12. Plumbers.—Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states that by an agreement 
made in June, 1896, the wages ot phiiubers were to be 88.75 per 8-hour day, between 
.Tune 1 and September 1, excepting Saturdays, tor which the hours were to be 
4 and the wages $2.35. Overtime was to be paid at one and a half times the reg¬ 
ular rates, and work on Sundaysand holidays at double rates. Apprentices, after 
4 years of apprenticeshii), were to receive $10 per week for the fiftli year and $13 
per week for the sixth. On April 14,1899, the wages of journeymen plumbers 
were raised from $3.75 to $4. (403,406.) 

13. Steam fitters. —Mr. Manqak, of the steam-fitters' union, states that before the 
formation of that union in 1885 the wages of steam fitters ran from $1.75 to $3.50 
for 10 hours, and the men who got $8.50 could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. It was not until 1893 that the nnion was able to establish the rate of |3.60 
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and tlio iS-liour day, with doubio jiay for overtime, Sundays, and holidays. (443, 
444.) 

14. Marble eutlers. —Mr. MoCulloogh, business agent of the ‘marble-cutters’ 
union, states that the wages of the men working on buildings in Chicago an; $3.50 
per day. Sho]) bands get $3.75. In Vermont and Georgia and Tennessee, where 
the marble conies from and where the most of it is cut, there are no lalmr unions, 
and wage.s run from .$] .2.5 to $3, and in some cases less. 

Mr. tiTRrni.K states that men employed on buildings get about $4 in New York 
and $3.25 in St. Louis. In Milwaukee there is a sliding scale which goes from 
$3.2.5 11 ]). The Chic.agonien do more work than the men in other cities. (213, 
314, 21.S.) 

15. M<ui<(ic (Iccomion. —Mr. Davis, a mosaic decoration contractin', employing 
nonunion men, .says that he pays his men in the .shop $2.25 a day for !l hours. 
TTii.s i,s more than the union rate. It is not necessary that more tlian 15 or 20 ])(>r 
cent of the hands bo highly skilled, and the work can iierfectly well be done by 
women. In ]5uro]>e it is done regularly by women. He could probably get women 
or boy.s to do the work for halt the jiriee he pays, but ho believes it right always 
to get men to do the work if jio.s.sible. (123. 424.) 

1(). Intervals of payment. —Mr. Ni('Hol.so.\. a contractor, tbiiik.s that the work¬ 
man should be paid once a week. One union has demanded to lie paid at noon 
on Saturday for the whole of the week. This is an imreasonahle demand, bei'aiise 
it is a iiliy.sical iui])ossibility to make up the j)ay roll and jiaj at the lumnent of 
quitting work. (100.) 

The articles of agreement of the painters' district e,ouncil iirovide lor a iveeldy 
pay day on Saturday, between 13 and 1 p. ni. (.S5(i.) 

C. Steadiness of employment— 1. (inierally.—iir. Ci.abk refers io the great iiiHiu 
of men caused liytlie 'World's Fair, and to the fa.-l lhal the relati .ely high wages 
in Chicago caused a great many men to sttiy there who iirefer to work 3 or 3 days 
at high iirices rather than the whole week at low prices. Last season Ihere was 
some shortage of labor: hut nii to that time there had lieeii a constant siiriilits. 
(418.) 

Mr. CoiuioY, a plumbing contractor, .states that many meidianics arc attracted 
to (Ihicago by the short hours and the large pay which prevail there Ilecaiise 
Chicago is so great a railroad terminal, it liajipens also that many men trai cling 
across the country stoji off there and remain. These causes give rise to a pcrjietiial 
surplus of hthor. (414.415.) 

Mr. NicncLSdN state's that emiiloyinent is much steadier in ticothind, where he 
formerly lived, and indeed all over Eiirojie, than ni this eountry. He attrilmtus 
tlis diffen-nce in jiart to the rapid changes that go on here. Though the pulling 
down of old hiiildings and the putting up of new would seem to make miii<‘ work 
for the men. the work is in tact much more uncertain. The uncertainty and 
unsteadiness of work are inereaacd by the I'lijiidity with winch Imildings are iitit 
.up here. In Europe a big building takes a year. Here very few buildings take 
more than 3 or 4 mouth.s. Most buildings do not .give employment for more than 
3 or 4 weelLs, (101.) 

2. Biiildiiiri laborm.—Ur. Lilubk, president of the hial eanlers' union, states 
that a large iirojiortion of the members of tlial miion do nothing for a living but 
carry the hod. Even when work is abinidant it is subject to conslant interrup¬ 
tions. The laborer can not work in rainy weather nor in freezing weather, and 
‘he i.s freipiontly interrupted by a shortage of brick or lime or .sand. Moreover, 
the character of the work make.s constant emplovmeut on any .ioli iinpo.s.sible. 
In building a .'i-.story house there is 5 days’work from the diggiiig'of the trenches, 
to the completion of the basement wail. Then 1 day i.s lost while the basement 
joi.sts are set. The first floor takes a day or a day and a ipiarter; then there is- 
an iiitemption of a day or more while the .joists are pul in. Tlie second story ia 
a re])ctition of the fir.st, and the third is worse. There is less interruption on 
8 tGftl“framo buildings than on small jobs, becauso when thoro is no work 
outside there is oiten something to do in the basement; but on rtinall iolis, with 
the Ix'st of torhine, it is impossible to av(3raKO over 4 i days a week. A man can 
not average 4 days a week upon the whole. 

Bricklayers. —Mf. (Nubbins, president of tne bricklayers’union, states that the 
lii'Uiibers of that union as a wlinle earn on an average $1.75 per dav the year 
romid, inoiigli they receive |4 per day for 8 hours when they work. A few men, 
wJ>. have work constantly, may eani about or 
M ,WU a year, i no witness bus known of men who have not worked at their trade 
tor 15 msnths, b ;(;ause they could not get work to do, (325.) 

Ml. Niohoj,so\% a contractor, declares that the common luborinff.nian, with $2 
a day. will make as good an average in the year as the bricldayer at $4 a day, 
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becauBe Iiis work is steadier. The witness does not believe that tlie average earn¬ 
ings of bricklayers in Chicago last year were more than .$400. (100.) 

4. Ptastcrcru.—M.r. Cakkoll, of the plasterers'union, says that he has recently 
made incjuiries of the members of that union as to their average earnings during 

1890. The plaisterers get ,$4 a day when they work, but the highest average eam- 
ing.s reported to him were $1.03." (370.) 

.I. Carpcnfen.—MT. Clakk says that lie recently happened to fall in with sev¬ 
eral carpenters at Grand Rapids. They told him that their wages were 20 cents 
an hour. They preferred 30 cents at Grand Rapids to 42^ cents at Chicago; they 
could make more money in the year, and could live in peiwe with their families. 
(401.) 

D. Honrs of labor.—I. Shed metal tnirkers, —Mr. PoucHOT, biisines.s agent of the 
sheet nietiii workers' union, states that the metal workers worked 10 hours a day 
np to 1890. In that year tliey went on a .strike, whiih lasted until February 1, 

1891, .and by which tbi'y Bstabli.shed the 8-hnnr day. (439.) 

3. Steam jittcrx. —Mr. Manoan. of the steam fitters' union, states that the steam 
titters of Chicago obtained the 8-hnur day in 1892. Tliey had apparently been 
working 10 liours up to that time. (443.) 

3, Pliiminrs .— Mr. Hmith, a plumbing contractor, exiiiliiis ,an agi’eement of .Tune, 
189(1, lietwcen the ina.ster ])lumbers ami tin* plumbers' union of Chicago, wliieh 
jirovidisl for an 8-hour day. a 7-honr (hiy on Saturday in the winter, and a 4-hour 
day on Saturday from .Tune 1 to .Seittemtier 1. (403.) 

4, Pahitei'n. —Mr. Stipes, a master painter, submits a copy of the article.s of 
agreement (iroposi'd by tlie jiaintera’ district council of CUio.ago and vicinity, 
whiclt includes an 8-hour day, with no work afttT 13 o'clock on Saturday. (344.) 

!>. Slrurtimil inni irorkrrx —Tlie agreement iiropo.sed by tlie structural iron 
men for 1900. snbmitfed by Mr. Nicliolson. provides for an 8-hour day except on 
Saturday, wlien work is to cease at noon. No work i.s to be permitte'd on Labor 
Day. (99.) The same i.H (riu' of tlie agreement of tlie architectural iron workers. 
(4.51.) 

(i. (.Iiirpciitern, —Mr. NicitoiJtov siiimiits the carpenttu's' agreement of 1899, 
showing theH-honr day and an absolute jiroliibition of work on Labor Day and 
after 13 o'clock noon on Saturday. If two or more shifts of men are employed, 
6 hour.s shall ennstituto a niglit shift, and the wages for such (! hours shall be the 
same tis for 8 lionrs during the day. (97.980 

7. J‘r<>risianx<i/ agrermeiils ufterxird-e.—The contractors'ultimatum of April 
30, 1900, provided far an 8-honr day in the building trades, with a 4-liour day on 
Saturday during tlie 3 summer mouths. This agreement was adopted by the 
liricklayurs in the settlement of the strike, hut the carpeuters and some other 
trades secured tlic Saturday lialf lioliday throughout the year. 

The contractors' ultimatum further jirovided that overtime should be paid at 
1^ rates, and labor on Sundays and lioiidays at double rates and these provisions 
were retained in the agreements of the bricklayers, carpenters, and others. (527, 
528.) 

8. Effeeis of H-hour dan. —Mr. Nirnoi.soN, a contractor, .says tliat he never 
worked more'than 51 lionrs a week in tlie iioor country of Gotland, and he does 
not tliink that anyone should have to work more than 8 hours a day in this rich 
country. He declare.s that the iritrmlnctiou of the 8-lionr day in' bricklaying 
doubled the numlier of American boys who apjilied to him for places as appren¬ 
tices. It gives better men and lietter work tlian tlie long bom's gave. The men 
are steadier. The witness vould not say that the men do more work proportion¬ 
ately in 8 hours than in 9, but it is a fact tliat buildings can be put up as cheaply 
now as in 1872 lUiid 1873. This is due to the advance of invention and the increased 
u.se of >nachinei 7 . (190,107.) 

Mr. Fuank M. Ryan says that in the stniotural iron and steel trade the amount 
of work done by each workman has increaseil under the 8-hour day beyond that 
under the 10-hour day, a fact which is supported by tiie evidence of the con¬ 
tractors themselves. The ■witness thinks that a similar result has often come in 
other trades, although he is inclined also to hold that the shortening of hours 
gives opportunity for the employment of more men. (288.) 

E. Child labor in Chicago.—Miss Cope, deputy factory inspector of Illinois, testi¬ 
fies that the number of children under 16 years of ago working in Illinois in 1898, 
according to the factory inspector's report, was 11,845. In Cliicago there are 
employed 3,730 girls, and 5,,535 boys. The largest numbers are employed in stores, 
and offices, in making gannents, and in the metal trades. 

Miss Cope declares that these cliildi'eu usually receive a reasonable wage. The 
messenger boys of the Illinois District Telegraph Company, mostl;y between 
15 and 16 years of age, receive |15 or $18 per month. The girls working in the 
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Fair departuioiit store receive at first $2.50 per Week, and some at IG can earn $4 
per week. A school is fnrnished hy the proprietors of this store, which the chil¬ 
dren can attend between 8 and 10 in the morning. EiTand boys in offices, between 
14 and 16 years of age, earn from $3 to $5 per week, and their situation is especially 
tortnnate. 

The witness sap' also that the child workers in Chicago are mostly vigorous, 
energetic, and cheerful, idthough there are occ.asioual instances of abuse of 
thira hy their employers. They are not inferior in intelligence and physical 
developm(‘nt to the unemployed children of the same age. Their work is not 
more exaetiu,g than that of children on the farms. There are no textile factories 
in the city, .so t.Iiat there is little demand for the work of children under 1,5 years 
of a.ge; lor example, in the garment trade young girls aro <iuite useless. While 
some cliildren are at work who ought to he at school, they are forced to it hy 
poveriy. Mi.ss Cope thinks that it is a great evil for young hoys to he idle. A 
hoy at 14 who i.s not at seffiool ought to work at least part of the year. (48.5-487.) 

Mrs. Hk.vkotin. ])residpnt of the Consumers' League of Chnaigo. says that 
through the operation of the Illinois factory law the condition of children has 
hecoiiK" much hotter, but there are still an enomious number of young girls from 
1.5 to 'JO years of age who are working at tasks for which they are ill-tittcd. (128.) 

XIV. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF ARBITRATION. 

A. Arbitration between national organizations. (See, also, as to atte.mpled iirhitra- 
tion of Chitaigo .strik( s, pp. xxxvii, oxxii.) 

Mr. WKDKTi.'.ii .strongly advocrates arbitration between national organizations 
of eniployees on the one sides and of emjdoyprB on the other. Labor disputes must 
be settled with a view to national conditions, in order that competition between 
different manufacturing sections may he carried on fairly. _ In moat cases, if 
employers and emplovees approach one another in a fair spiiit, agreemenla can 
be reached between tlu'ir representatives without formal arbitration. Such coii- 
ferema's have been aoughli and have worked smicessfully in the case of the National 
Stove Fourniers' As.sociation, organized about 8 years ago, and strikes in that 
trade have been avoided. The National Founders' Association, organized ;i 
years ago. has also .successfully avoided strikes by similar methods. In 1891), 
when the foundry workers in Chicago made, certain demands, the representatives 
of the em])loyers met the representatives of the employees, there was a discussion 
free from all jiassion.and an agreement satisfactory to 1 sitlf sides was reached. 
The, policy of these two organizations, as well as that of the more recently formed 
National Medal Trades’ Association, is to have conferences or arbitration before 
a strike or a lockout is permitted. The witness thinks that there is a growing 
disposition on the part of the employers to treat their men fairly, and on the part 
of the men to bo reasonable in their deniaiuLs. If the parties to labor di .pntes 
refuse to (^omo together in this way, Mr. Webster thinks compulsory arbitration* 
would bo desirable. (145, 146,151, 1.5!!.) 

Mr. Gates, a manufacturer of mining machinery, says that the National 
Founders' Association and National Metal Trades’Association have recently been 
formed among the emjdoyers of labor in the metal trades with a view chiefly to 
.settling labor disputes by arbitration and conciliation between national organiza¬ 
tions of employers and cinidoyees. The system was first inaugurated by the 
National Stove Founders’ Association in connection with the Iron Moldeus' 
Union. Since 1890 there has been no strike in the stove-moldors' trade. The 
National Founders' Association has made an arrangement by which differences 
are to be settled by a, national arbitration Ixiard. It has so far held the various 
employers closely in line, and more members are joining it continually, recogniz¬ 
ing the justice of its principle of arbitration. The aim is to secure arbitration 
before strikes rather than after they have taken place. If two nations had differ¬ 
ences with one another and wanted to arbitrate, they would not declare war &st 
and arbitrate afterwards If a strike has been once begnnthere are irot to be bitter 
feelings on both sides; the employees get more or less under the influence of the 
saloons, while the employers are embittered by the violence often shown toward 
tiieir men who refute to join the strike. The employers believe that, in the case 
of trades of national scope, the conditions of labor must be determined in view of 
national considerations rather than of purely local considerations, in order that 
theretnay be fair competition. The membersof the National Metal Trades'Asso¬ 
ciation and the National Founders’ Association, therefore, are unwilling to arbi¬ 
trate with local unions and organizations of workingmen. Moreover, when the 
matter h handled by representatives of national organizations on both sides a 
higher order of intelligence will be brought to bear in the discussions. 
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Thew; two associations provide for arbitration or conciliation by boards (!oin- 
posed of an equal number of representatives from each side, a majority vote 
being retinired to decide. No provision lias been made for a referee in case of 
failure to agree, the iKdief being that there would be danger that the decision of 
such a referee would be so unsatisfactory to one side or the other ns to prevent 
harmonious action. 

Mr. Oates thinks that similar arrangements for arbitration should be established 
in connection with all trades, .so far as possible. He does not consider legi.slation 
on the subject necessary. Tlie New Zealand law regarding arbitration has 
worked successfully, but a similar system in this country would not be likely to 
1k‘ so satisfactory. The witness fears that political influences will always have 
nil ire i ir less to do with State arbitration boards in this country. (19,34,20.) 

Mr. Rhll) says that the International Association of Machinists believes in arbi¬ 
tration, iind so states emphatically in its constitution. The witness believes that 
strikes and lotikouts art' a curse to the country, .and says that his organization has 
fought to ehmiuati' them. He thinks that ultimately there will be thorough 
organization of emiilpyers on the one side and of enqiloyees on the other, since 
this is the only systeiii under which arbitration can be made effective. If arbi¬ 
tration could be carried on in a strictly fair manner the witne.ss would consider it 
a logical and proiier thing to make it comimlsory. Tliere have been casi's where 
voluntary arbitration luus been successful. Tlie witness would considi'r such a 
system of arbitration as that provided for in the ]iro])osedcontr,actof the machin¬ 
ists with their employers to be in a sense conipnlsorji, since the honor of both 
jiarties is at stake, both agreeing in the contract to abide by the decision of the 
arbitrators. (I8D, IS7.) 

Mr, ■VVli.so.s’, vice-president of the Inteniational Association of Machinists 
believes that arbitratitm within the trade is. where possible, much bedter than 
State arbitration. It brings the enqdoyers and employees into contact and hel]is 
th(‘m to understand one another. It is'far better to trust to the honor of the par¬ 
ties to carry out ap’eemcnts or awards than to enforce them by law. Neverthe¬ 
less, the witness thinks that where a strike endangers the public peace and welfare, 
as, tor example, when' the railing out of troops becomes neces.sary, the parties 
ought to he compelled to arbitrate. He says further that ho has never known an 
instance where employees have refused to arliitrate. It is always the employeis 
who refuB(‘. Mr. Wilson thinks that the parties to the building trades strike in 
Chicago should be forced to arbitrate. He Bays there was no chance to arbitrate 
the tit. Louis street railway strike, because the company would not recognize the 
right of the men to organize and would not arbitrate with them as an (irganiza- 
tion. (4iB,49:i.) 

Mr. Wilson says further that the peoide of the United States Are s.) disposed to 
personal freedom that they are not likelj'to favor compulsory arbitiationorother 
Bodalistm measures. If the State compels a man to work it may also dictate con- 
cerning his religion or his politics. Moreover, the State is apparently at present 
more filondly to employers than to employees, and compulsory arbitration would 
in general be unfavorable to the latter. (492,494.) 

Mr. Deven.s, assistant secretary of tho National Metal Trades Association, 
believes that tlie system of arbitration and conciliation between employers and 
employees within tho trade, on tlio lines adopted by the National Metiil Trades 
Association, is more advantiigeons than arbitration by State authorities. Tho 
members of the arbitration board on both sides are experienced men, in constant 
touch vyith shop methods and wifh business. They only are competent to give 
the subject the ti.vjiert consideration wliich it requii'es. The agreement of tho 
National Metal Trades Association reijuires that arbitration shall be brought 
about vitlnn two weeks. Men not familiar with the conditions could not reach 
a decision in tliat lenf^h of time satisfactoiilv. (fiOI,.W8.) 

Mr. .lo.NKs, a nonunion machinist, declares he is opposed to strikes and lockouts. 
He thinks that local organizations should be subordinate to national organizations, 
and that disputes should be arbitrated lietween national organizations of employers 
and employees. As it is to-day, the various local organizations can call a strike 
at any moment without control by a higher authority. (196.) 

Mr. Bountreb, of the Turner Brass Works, thinks that we should have a 
national system of arbitration. To be successful this would require thorough 
organization of labor. The witness thinks tliat strikes should be declaj'ed illegal 
pending arbitration. Tbe great difflcnlty in the case of strikes is that a few men 
lead all the rest to leave employment. A settlement could he easily reached in 
most cases if it were not for snob influence. The strikes in Chicago are affect¬ 
ing every business concern in the city, causing suffering to several hundred 
thousand people. Some method should be devised by which such a condition can 
be prevented. (34,36.) 
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Mr. Madden, president of the Western Stone Company, would favor a perma¬ 
nent board of arbitration consisting of an equal number of men selected by the 
employers and by the employees. He would have the business agents of the 
unions directed t(i investigate every difSculty and refer it 1 j the board of arbi¬ 
tration Ix'l'oro calling a strike. If the question is not of i cry great importance 
the board should be required to make a decision within a limited time, say 34 
hours. In any case, no interruption of work should be i>ermitted while the arbi¬ 
tration gTO's on. The witness has never talked with any member of the union or 
with any muniher of a contractors’ organization who did not agrc'e that this is 
the right plan to work on. Since there seems to lx* a universal approval jif it, 
tliere does not appear to be any reason why it should not be 8ncces.sl'nl!y adopted. 
Tlie witness believes it would avert 9!)9 out of 1,000 strikes. (110.) 

Ml-. Nicholson, a contractor, says that a tight like that now e.visting in Chi¬ 
cago gives no solution of industrial (luc'ftions. It simply deterinincs wliich side is 
at present stronger. An arrangement for mutual arbitration is the only thing that 
can give peac* and prosiierity. While tho bricklayers worked loi 10 years under 
an arbitration agi-e(;mcnt without the loss of a day by striker, the witue.ss has 
seen a stoppage of 3 days since the arbitration clause was abrogated whii-li cost 
the laborers perhaps .StOO or $!>00, when the matter in dispute did not amount to 
$5. (89.) 

Mr. Nicholson regards the central organization of both workmen and employoi> 
as desirabh'. It is better to deal with one institution than with a dozen. But so 
long as one central body is strong and another is weak, the strong one. has iKith- 
ing to arbitrate. If a projier scheme of arbitration weretixed. thereconldbc no 
strike unles.s in easo of an unjust verdict. There ought to bo a chaiici' of appeal 
in case of gross injustice, especially in such ca.sea as the unjust levying of a fine. 
(90,91.) 

B, Building trades arbitration agreements. (See also Ayreniii’iitii l>ctwirn iiiHoiis 
and coniractom. j). i.xil; as to system adupted in settloment of the building trades 
strike, see p.xi.vi.) 

Mr. FAtXENAi:. a general contractor, states that the bi'ioklayer.s and master 
maaoBS.of Boston have settled their differences Hucci'ssftilly by arbitration for 9 
yeaMi*'' They have excluded the sympathetic stiike. There has been iin ('ffort to 
maintain an amalgamated building trades council there, but the agreement 
between the bricklayers’ union and the master masons provides that all (piostione 
shall be settled by their own trade without any intervention of any other trade 
whatsoever. Union and nonunion men work together. (334.) 

The structural iron workers' agreement for 190(1 provides that differences with 
employers shall be arbitrated by a board of three, one selected by the employer, 
one by the union, and one by these two. During the arbitration, work shall jiro- 
cee.d.' (99.) A similar provision is c.ontained in the agreement of tho architec¬ 
tural iron worW.s. (451.) 

Mr. Smith, a plumbing contractor, states that by an agreement of .Tum-. 189(1, 
between the master plumbers and the plumbers’umon. every dispute was lobe 
submitted to an arbitration eommitttee, consisting of one man appointed by the 
plumbers’ union, one by the employer concerned or the employers’ association, 
and, if these two could not agree, a third chosen by them. The decision of the 
committee was to be binding upon both parties. No general strike was to lie 
ordered without such arbitration. (403.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, refers to an agreement which existed for 10 years 
between the bricklayers’ union and the building contractors. There was a regu¬ 
lar arbitration committee, with a iirovisiim for calling in an umpire in case of 
disagreement. The -witness thinks that the umpire was not needed three times 
in the 10 years which the arrangement lasted. The agreemeut was ^ven up 
when the bricklayers' union joined the buihllng trad'-s council. The bricklayers 
held tliat, since the central organization had no provision for arbitration, they 
conld not maintain the system. Mr. Nicholson does not know that any dii'c-ot 
effort has been made to induce the building trades council to adopt such a system 
of arbitration. Some .such system is the only solution of the questions which are 
no’W troubling the builders of Chicago. (88.) 

C. Arbitration la-ws.—State boards.—Mr. WaL-ser, president of tlie Goss Printing 
Press Company, thinks that the best solution of the labor difficulties in this couu- 
tr;'would be for Congress to establish a commission with full power to investi¬ 
gate, regulate, and arbitrate all disputes. Manufacturers should be required to 
make sworn n-porte in dt tail to tlii.s commission, showing the class of labor 
employed, wages, etc. The laws should lie so made that there conld be practi¬ 
cally no strikes oi lockouts. Every grievance should be settled before the men 
quit work. Nc. political influence should be allowed to enter into the conduct ol 

, iJrich a board. (378 ) 



Mr. Board says that he would be in favor of a State or natioral arbitration law. 
if it could be made certain that the arbitrators would be free from political influ¬ 
ences. Although the witness strongly opposes trade unions, he says that we must 
aclniowledge the existence of the unions, and that, so long as they exist, arbitra¬ 
tion is ™rhaps the only remedy. (40.) 

Mr. WEBSTF.ii thinks that most disputes could be satisfactorily settled by con¬ 
ferences between national organizations of employers and of employees. If the 
jiiirfies refuse to attempt such settlement, the witness thinks that compulsory 
arbitration is justifiable. It would prevent great losses to the public. (147.) 

Mr. Mod ARltY, a manufacturer of boilers, believes that all difficuilties between 
employers and employees should be settled by friendly negotiations between them, 
or, in event of failure to do so, by compuls<iry arbitration. Ho thinks that the 
workingman would almost always lie found to bo in the right. (311).) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, while believing that arbitration is' the only 
remedy for industrial difficulties, does not think that arbitration can be effectively 
provided by law. Ho fears that it would bo a one-.sided arbitration, becau.se the 
employers’ association has only 1,301) vote.s, and the workmen have.2,1,000 votes. 
Mr. Nicholson doe.s -not think it would be po.ssible to get a compulsory arbi¬ 
tration law passed, and if it could be passed he does not think it would last long. 
(0'>. SI.O.) 

Mr. Gubkins, pre.sident of the bricklayers’ union, would favor making arbitra¬ 
tion compulsory, if necessary. He does not believe auylxkly is afraid to arbitrate 
unless there i.s something wrong that he is afraid to bring before the public. (2.3!).) 

Mr. Darrow, a lawyer, declares that the interests of the public are involved 
in strikes as well a,s the selfish interests of the employers and employees. Every¬ 
one in the United States is interested in the operation of the railroads. If the 
railr(jads that enter New Yoi'k or Chicago should stop running the cities would 
soon be a heap of ruins. In fiuit, our industrial life has become so complex that 
there is really no such thing as private business. For these reasons the witness 
believes that comjmlsory arbitration of labor difficulties is advisable. There 
should be a board in every State and a United States board to take cognizance of 
railroad strikes. The present bo.ards of arbitration have no power tjSe^where 
the parties interested in the strike consent to their intervention. l%i|i|Bnes8 
thinks that capital generally is opposed to the idea of compulsory arbitranon, but 
that the labor unions for the most part favor it. He admits that all movements 
in the direction of compulsory arbitration are virtually in the direction of State 
socialism, although it is not necessarily true that they will lead to thorough-going 
socialism. Mr. Harrow believes that the great majority of students of labor 
({uestions favor compulsory arbitration. The system may, of course, be abused, 
as in factull institutions may bo abused. (71-73.) 

Mr. Bonner declares that there are some questions that can not be arbitrated; 
whet her a man’s house or place of business shall be picketed or patrolled, whether 
a man has the right to hire and discharge whom he plea.ses, whether a man has a 
right to work for whom he pleases. These questions pertain to the fundamental 
rights which can not bv' arbitrated or que.stioned for a moment. In taking this 
position Mr. Bonner believes that he represents the rights and true interests of 
the workmen themselvoi. Even as to such questions as wages, Mr. Bonner does 
not seo how any legal enactment could effect a just and proper settlement. Such 
a settleim nt luiglit bo obtained in some few particular lines ot inanufactuiing, as 
where the .same cloth is woven on the same loom day after day and month after 
month. The iyil,ne.s.j does not see how wage.s can be adjusted in general business 
otherwiso than l)y free contract. (386, 387.) 

Mr. Stiles, a master painter, does not see how the employment of “ free men,” 
that i.s. nonunion men, can properly be made a matter of arbitration. (343.) 

White Mr. Webster, a machinery manufacturer, is in favor of labor unions 
generally, and believes that many of their demands are just, he declares that the 
demands of the building trades council are arbitrary and outi’ageous. and that 
the only thing to do is to fight them. While arbitration is desirable so far as pos¬ 
sible, it may be out of the question to arbitrate such demands as go against the 
very principles of our free institutions. (154.) 

ftofessor Taylor says that he does not believe in compulsory arbitration, 
because there would be no way of enforcing the decisions upon the employees 
except by imprisonment, so that their liberty would be pitted against the money 
of the employer, who could pay fines. On the other hand, the establishment of 
councils of conciliation similar to those in France would be very advantageous. 
Such councils or boards of arbitration ought to have the power to compel the 
parties to disputes to appear before them and to endeavor to bring about a settle¬ 
ment. Pending such a negotiation, strikes and lockouts should be prohibited and 
the interests of the whole people thus protected. Public sentiment would be a 
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very powerful factor in bringing alxjut a just settlement if the facts were made 
known by the investigations of such councils. (533, 634, ,544.) 

Mr. Gindei.e, a general contractor, used to think that arbitration would be a 
proper method of settling labor diflBculties, provided the arbitration were just. 
Ue served as a nieniber of a board of arbitration for several years, and it was 
constantly necessary for the contraidors to make unjust concessions in order to 
maintain hanuony and peace between the two organizations. Moreover the 
labor union finally got such an idea of its sti’ength that its representatives would 
come in with a li.st of written demands the<!once8sion of which they would demand 
as a prelimitiiiry to arbitration. Mr. Gindelo d(KiS not care for arbitration of this 
kind. (3(17.) 

D, Difficulties and limits of arbitration.—Mr. BiSNO. former deimty factory inspfictor 
of Illinoi.s, believes that the condition of both employers and employees would be 
improved if sti'ikes and lockouts were iirevented and if all differences were sub- 
milted io arbitration. It has been the ex)>erience of the workingmen, however, 
he declai'es, that em]iloyers have usually rt'fused to arbitrate when tlu! working- 
uu'ii bavf!ofrere<l to do so. Thi.s was the ca.se in various strikes of the coutmanu- 
fatdiirersin (.Chicago. It was also the cas<‘ in tin! Pullman strike and in the Norton 
Brothers' .strike. Then! is a feeling among the workingmen of th<‘ city that the 
eniployei'K regard an offer to .arbitrate as a sign that the avnrkingmen do not 
expect to win; so that it is not a 'wdse thing ofttai for the workinguimu to clamor 
for arbitiatioii. Nevertheless, the working <!lasse.s. the witin'ss thiuk.s. can be 
brought to favor settling all diffii!ulties by arbitration, provided it is fair ai-bi- 
tration. They would not !«> willing to have their disi>utes submitted to sonp' 
arbitrator or judge overwhose selection they had no influence. (t>,5./ 


XV. MISCELLANEOUS EVIDENCE AS TO LABOR MATTERS. 

A. Efforts for bottering conditions in Chicago.—1. .S'oeto/ .selllniinif mtrk in ('liiniijo .— 
Profc.shor Taylor, president of the Chicago tlonmious Association, siati'stlia’f tlm 
Chicago Commons i.^ a social settlement which was estahlislicd li ycais ago. 
There are 13 such settlements in Chicago now, the first being Hull Htnise, w'tiich 
was established 1 year before the Chicago Conimon.s. These settlements are 
mostly nonsectarian. Some of them are chiefly intended for the .lewish jaipula- 
tion. There is a federation of Chicago settlements, which meets 3 or 4 four times 
a year for mutual advice and iiifonuation. All of the settlements work in entire 
harmony. 

Social settlements were first started by university men, and there is still a con¬ 
nection in many instances between the universities and the settlements. In the 
case of the Chicago Commons there is a small group of people, representing the 
more privileged classes, who voluntarily liv(! at the settlement and conduc.t work 
there. Other persons come to aid in the various forms of activity. The re.sidonts 
. live cooperatively at trheir own expetrse, while the cost of tlie building and of the 
maintenance and apparatus, which now umounts to nearly ,ii0,,5(l() (lOr year, is 
made by (sontrilmtioiiB from various sounios. Cojitributioiis are os]iecially secured 
through the influence of the Commons, a paper published by the settlimicnt. 

The Chicago Commons has recently been (!rC(!ttng a new building, part of which 
is now completed, at a <!ost of .$3,5,000. It contains many rooms for various clubs 
and educational work, a birge hall seating about 500, a gymnasuim, and a group 
of living rooms. 

The most important work i.s that of the various classt'-s ,and clubs, and this is 
especially significant, in Professor Taylor's opinion, because of the c.ontact of 
per.sonalities. The more privileged and less reserved give out to tlie lees privi¬ 
leged and more re.served, but the instructors themselves receive also many bene¬ 
fits. The people have met the workers more than haUway; they come scarcely 
at. all for chanty, hut chiefly for social ])rivile.vos and instruction. There are now 
about 39 different clubs and other occasions o; meeting weekly at the settlement, 
with an average of 3,775 attendants weekly. There is usually a fee of 35 cents, 
merely nominal, for membership in the various clubs and classes, the fee itself 
being imposed by the members and being in some cases waived. The witness 
submitted a detai'ea schedule of the various aimointmeuts and meetings. 

The wt'rk of the settlement is nonsectarian. The new building has been erected 
on the site of an old church, and as a cotiditionof giving the land free of rent the 
vhurcu has been permitted to liold its services in tlie buflding. To this, however, 
there has been no objectn n from the Catholics and sciuilarists, or any other 
constituents of the settlement. It has been so free from proselyting and has so 
succeeded iA unifying the community that no sectarian objections were raised. 
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Professor Taylor believes that the Chicago Commons and the other settlements 
have exercised a material influence in improving conditions, although they are 
only a drop in the bucket. Juvenile crime in the neighborhood of the Commons 
luus been reduced to some extent by the provision of opportunities, formerly lack¬ 
ing, for play and instruction. There has been little violence in the streets in th<' 
vicinity of the settlement. Women come and go there unattended in perfect 
safety. There has been a great improvement in cleanliness on the part of the 
people, especially of the lower pfrade of Italians, de.spite the fact that housing 
(umditions in the neighborhood are still pitiably inade(juate. In the 6 years 
there has never been in the house of the settlement any contagioiis diseases, 
('xcept mumps and whooping cough, although childrcTi liave lived there. The 
iicttlement has also made it a practice to take children on excursions or to camp 
ill the country. Last year 1,285 people were taken into the country for periods 
ranging from 1 day to (i weeks. Many of the children had never seen the country 
before. 

The Chicago Commons and other settlements have also exprci.sed influence in 
connection with the city government. The aim has been to cooperate with the 
various public departments, especially those of schools, health, ])olicc,and build¬ 
ings, and in no way to duplicate agmicies. A clul) is being formed in the Seven¬ 
teenth ward, where the Chicago Commons is located, for the purpose of educating 
\ olers, by nieetings held in their own houses, on tlu' value of their ballots and on 
fh(! issues of the day. The workers in the settlement have also been active in 
sccnnng theiirosecution of corrujit election officials, and Professor Taylor believes 
tihiit municipal reform can be greatly ])roiiioted by the rallying of the better ele¬ 
ments of both parties in neutral (unters of this sort for the purpose of gi'tting the 
balance of power and uiflueudng party methods and municipal politics. 

Finally. Professor Taylor holds that one of tho principal results of social scittle- 
ment work is its refltiX influence on the mort! iirivileged classes themselves. The 
witmwH wouhl not be willing to lose the larger contact with people and with life 
which comes fi’om living in such a place. The more privileged class leani from 
tile work of such institutions to take a different jioint of view regarding the work¬ 
ing clasM's, and to treat tliem ditt’erently. Pi-ofessor Taylor does not believe that 
workers in the settlement become warjied or radical, but thinks that tho employ¬ 
ing (d.as.ses should be grateful to those who live where they can get influence over 
the working people and heeouie tamiliar with their conditions and thoughts. 

B. Other evldenw.— I. Ooimil i'liaraclri' of working pmjAe in Chmigo .—Professor 
'I'wi.ou says that (! years ago the Chicago Commons started a series of weekly 
mwtings for free disoussion of topics interesting to the working classes. It was 
i.imouneed that no favor would be shown and that all .sides of cmestions would 
he freely considered. The liberty of speech at these meetings has never been 
1 est I'ictod. There is an average attendance of 100 men, and the extremes of thought 
meet there. There are anarchists and over against them socialists, with a strong 
conservative gi'oiip between the two extremes. The attendants include many 
trade unionists. They represent various nationalities. There are also numher.s 
of the more highly educated class, who attend largely for the purpose of learning 
l.hc views and characteristics of tlie people. All sorts of questions have been dis¬ 
cussed at these meetings. While extreme views are often presented on various 
(piestions, there has practically never been any occasion to ajipcal for order, and 
there has liecn apparently a growing spirit of toleration and a toning down of the 
extreme views. The witness believes, in fact, that opportunities for absolutely 
uure.strictod discussion of this sort constitute a safety valve, and that they knock 
1 iff the sharp edges of the various opinions. He does not believe that nihilists and 
anarchists make converts at these meetings, but that they make their position 
better understood, and that they often come to see that they do not stand so far 
apart from more conservative people. Thns the witness has heard anarchists so 
define the self-interest which they claim as their only motive as to include sym¬ 
pathy and service to others and to approach toward tho socialist point of view. 
Among anarchists there are very few Americans, most of them lieing Russians 
and Germans. A good many Americans are coming to be socialists, not usually 
so much in the broad sense of favoring state collectivism as in the sense of favor¬ 
ing increased imblic activity, municipal ownershij) of public utilities, etc. Am ong 
anarchists the witness believes that he has observed during the past 6 years a great 
decrease in the reference to and defense of the use of force; in fact it is much 
oftener deprecated than advocated. In practice, many anarchists seem to recog¬ 
nize the necessity of some form of government, although they would refer to it as 
voluntary cooperation rather than as coercion. 

Professor Taylor says further that as the result of his B years’ residcucc among 
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the common workiiis people his respect for the average man and woman has 
increased a thousandfold. He has fonnd them more patient, more faithful, more 
desirous of earning their own support, less given to drunkenuess, and more law- 
abiding and peaceful than is ordinarily believed. (545-548, 551.) 

2. War/fn II Hd general condition of labor. —Mr. Eyan, of the Morgan-Qardner 
Electrical Company, declares that the workingmen of the country generally, espe¬ 
cially mothanics, are much better educated to-day than 20 years or 30 years ago; 
that their wage.s arc about double, and their general condition of living much 
bottiT. On the other hand, he (iup.stiou.s whether, ils a rule, they are quite as 
hone.st in rendering a day's work for a day's wage as fonnerly. (2!)0.) 

Mr. Bliss, a painting contractor, declares that, as a rule, all oviu the country 
wages ar(( falling. In Massachusetts, acicording to tho State! bureau of labor, 
average annual earnings were $446.41 in 1895, $-126.2G in 1896, .$422.26 in 1897, and 
,$421.28 in 1898. In Pennsylvania, as reported by the (ommi.ssioner of intomal 
affairs, the average wage.s, obtaiued by dividing the total wages paid by the aver¬ 
age number onqdoyed, were $489.14 in 1892,.$462,50 in 1893,.$412.07 in 1894, $443.52 
in 1895, $439.36 in 1896, and 1^28.75 in 1897. The figures of wages in the Aldrich 
report show a decrease of about 20 per <!put from 1872 to 1891. As summarized 
by tlie statistician of that re])ort, they show an increas(> of (i per cent. That, how¬ 
ever. is obtaiued Ijy a .iuggle. The statistician put the foremen .and overseers of 
departments each in a class by liimsolf, and the increase in wage.s of each such 
person was given tlie saint' weight as the increase or deci'ease in wages of clas.ses 
inttluding large numbers. Tlie increased wagt's of foremen <lo not represent 
increa.sed pay for the saint' work, but increased pay for greater efficiency in a 
po.sitioii lit greater res])oiisibility. 

Tile puri'liasing power of wages has increased, if only I'lioil anil clothing are 
taken into account. It is probably not increased wht'ii the inerea-sed rents tind 
e.xponses for car fares are taken info coiisiileration. A workman witli a family 
can not earn a living in Chicago withtnil sending his children into the tlepartmeiil 
stores and the factories. Tlie girl who goes inio a store has to ilre.“S hotter than 
she otherwise would have to dress, and from this caust! and others the neiaissary 
oxjiensea of the working peoplo are greater than they formerly were. Tliero is 
evidence to allow that the girls in llie department stores eaii not support them- 
selvus without resorting to immoral practices. If a man loses his job, it is almost 
hopeloss to look for one. Tho iqiportiinilies for general education are hotter 
than they used to he, hut in many respect.H the condition of the lasly of the jieople 
is growing worse. (254-2.50.) 

Mr. (ikOBUE E. H.iiinixn, Sr., does not think that tlie onlinary man is more 
prosiierouB than he was years ago. At tho pi-esent moment there is an upward 
tendency, hut this is only a rttaction from the period of (leprossioii, e-Viictly simi¬ 
lar to the reat;tion of 1879. We are settling down toward pauperism. (167.) 

Mr. Rouktkke, of tlie Turner Brass Works, say.s that most of tlie men 
employed work by the day. Tlie company pridtis itself on its higli grade of work, 
and piecework tends to lower tho grade. The success of siiidi work as is done by 
this company depends gi-eatly on the inteiest and Jiigh skill of the individual 
workmen. (31.) 

3. General niationn of einpimjns and employees. —Mr. WmisTEn, a machinery 
manufacturer, thinks that soiiit' manufacturers want to make as much as pos.sible 
out of their employees, hut that there are others who would ratluT see their men 
happy anil comfortahle than to nrake all the profits themsiilV'S. Men who are 
wormng ha])pily and contentedly will produce more; they will try to make every- 
thiug count. Both einph)yei',s and omployees are apiNireiitly becoming gradually 
more altruistic, more regardful of one another's interests. Tlie real interests of 
both are identical. 

Mr. Webster thints that we are gradually coming to recognize that there is 
another unit of value than the dollar. He believes the time will comowhena 
man will bo disgi-aced in society for taking tie blood out of his omployee-s; when 
people will not think it is the greatest thing in the world to accumulate a vast 
sum of money; when manufacturers will recognize that groat ethical principles 
are more to be con.sideTed than mere profit. At present men arc thoaghf nqne « 
the wor.se of because of commercial piracy, but the wiiness thinks tfio idSa of'' 
fair dealing is ipowing steadily. (153.) 

Mr. By-vN, of the Morgau-dardner Electrical Company, Chicago, states that he 
began life as a workman, and has learned that it is desirable for emjiloyejs'to 
treat then- men well. Ho has accordingly made it a mle to meet his eijlflcy^ ■ 
kt alltiiBoS, no matter when or how they came to him. He makes if a 
to rfswgniKi ooniinittecs of the men, although he does not deal with rfeppese^-.. 
fives of the unions as such. He pays his men well, and takes care fis malffidijlj. 
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siiniti!U'y condition of the factory as good as possible. The result is that lie has 
no men who do not try to render him an equivalent for their wages. The wit¬ 
ness admits that the tact that his establishment is comparatively free from com¬ 
petition and has a constant demand for its product enables him to be more liberal 
witli his men than some other employers. 

Mr. Ryan believes tliat there would be much less friction between employers 
and emiiloyees if they should try to get together and ad,iust difficulties without 
.strikes. The American mechanic is an intelligent man, who wants to do right, 
and if h<> is treated rightly he is easy to get along with. Where strikes occur 
there is n.sually liard feeling between the parties even after the settlement. 

(a»0-2in.) 

Air. McHakky. a boiler manufjuiturer, thinks that a great deal of the difficulty 
with strikes would be avoided if the employers would take the workingman's 
]ihw'e fora week. Mo.stof them do not understand the workingman. If the rep- 
resmitativi's of the various unions and of the contractors should come together 
with good feeling they could easily settle the difficulty. A great many employers 
have novel' had any practical experience either as workmen or in business. They 
can not figure what a'liian is able to do in a day. If, after carrying on business 
fora time, they find they are losing money, they think they must cut wages down. 
It. IS easier for worlringmen t.o deal with employers who have been workingmen 
theni.selves. In the exiierience of the witness the workingmen have practically 
always been on the right side of lalior disputes. (tlOT-iill.) 

Air D.i VIS, a contractor, believe, s that the only retuedy for industrial troubles 
is milt iial sen'ice and even self-sacrifice on the part of employer and employee. 
Till' employer should iiut the best that is in him into his Imsinass, employ all the 
men lie ca.n. and p.iy the highest wagesheean. When the men feel that he is a 
part 111 them and theyare a part of him. and not until them we can settle this 
(ine.stiiin. (IKi.) 

•t. Mr. liisNo, formerly huitory inspectof of Illinois, is iu 

favor of li'gisiatiim to proteet. labor, especially by limiting the hours of labotaud 
by restricting child labor. He thinks that the constitutions ot the Htates and of 
the ITnion sliould be atiiended so as to permit legislation which is now hold to be 
eimtriiry to the right of free contract. 

The witness does not lielievc that it. would he wise for one State to hold back iu 
eiiai'ting desired legislation tintil otlier States or all the States .■join iu such legisla¬ 
tion. 'file establishment of a reform in one State will tend to promote agitation 
in its favor in other States. The witnessrelet's, for example, to the fact that certain 
emphiyirs iu Illinois, after the passage of the cliild-laliorlawiii that .State, exerted 
theiiisolvi s aetively to secnrti thi' passage of a similar law in Indiana, in order 
that they might not. suffer from the competition of the ad.ioiniiig State. It is true 
that, the laws in the South are less stringent as to the hours of labor and the em¬ 
ployment of children than those iu the North. There are other advantages also 
wliic.li Southern manitfaetnrers have in eompetitiou, but the liigh .skill and intel¬ 
ligence of Northern workmen is able to overcome the.se differences in conditions. 
The bureau of labor statisties of Massachu.setts. for e.xample, declares that there 
need be no alarm ever the eompetitiou of the Southern .States. The witness rtsi- 
ognizes. however, on living questioned more closely, that wages and oonditioms of 
labor are materially affeeted by general competition. {.5i), 02,04.) 

Mr. AlAm)C.N says tliat we must liave laws under whieli we cun live, they mu,st 
lie HO exeeuteil as not to be burdensome on the people, and the people inu.st have 
eoufidcni'e in those who pas.s the laws and those who execute them. A right 
public .si'utiment and the aetive exercise of the duties of citizenship nm.st be 
depended upon to give better social oonditioms. (11;-).) 

Mr. Pi ..VJ.ONDON, president of the Illinois Manufacturers'Asswiation, says that 
the iiresent prosperity of the eountry might easily he checked by careless iegisla- 
tion.uhicli .should frighten eapital and interfere with progress. On the other 
hand, ho admits that the interests of labor deserve recognition as truly as those 
of capital, (H.) 

Mr. McGakiiv, who formerly was a workman in England, thinks that the Brit¬ 
ish Qpvemment has taken greater care of its workmen by legislation than the 
Amencan govermue-nt. (liOH.) 

5. Redupliou of luntrs of labor. (See also as to machinists' strike, p. cxx. exxv; 
as to hours in building trades, p. xnvi.) 

Mri- Busno, formerly factory inspector of Blihoia, thinks that the hours of lalior, 
berth ()f children and of adults, should be limited hy law. The witness is in ftivor 
of the S^hour day, but thinks that even a 10-hour limit would lie an advantage. 
During the present busy times manufacturers in Chicago ai'e working their men 
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12 or even 14 hours a day. Overtime is paid extra, hut men are injured by work¬ 
ing such long hours, .and for them to work extra time tends to keep others from 
securing eiiii>loyment. Their working overtime is not entirely voluntary; they 
would lose their positions often if they did not do it. The witness thinks that the 
improvements of m.achinery have so mcreasod the ability of the country to pro¬ 
duce wealth that a limitation of the hours of labor is necessary to prevent over- 
pi'otlnc.tion. By limiting the hours, work could be distributed more equally 
among the ])eople. If it should he found that the 8-hour day would still leave 
men unemployed, the, hours might Ije reduced to 0 or oven to 4. The witness does 
not. (>s])ocia]ly favor limiting ilie hours of labor on farms, but he does not consider 
that s))cciul laws concerning f.ac,t,ory employees constitute undesirable class legis¬ 
lation. If hours W('re fixed by haw. the witness believes that wages would adjust 
themselves without legisl.ation. 

Mr. Bisno thinks that immediate legislation should bo onactod for the proteo 
t.ioii of persons nnder 21, and of women, so far as this can be done constitution¬ 
ally. and that steps .should be l.aken to amend the c.onstitutious of Ihe States so as 
to permit legislation rest,ricting the hours of adult male labor. 

Mr. Mli.i.Eit. a manufactma.'r of .sheet iron, says that the 8-honr day is satisfac¬ 
tory in large citie.s. There men have to tr.avel an hour or more to get to their 
work, so 1 liat 8 hours of actual labor ofttm amounts to the 10-honr day. (.152.) 

(i. AtiHiidc Ilf (•iiiplont'i-x lomird uninns. —Mr. Bisno, formerly factory inspector 
of Illinois, says that there are in Chicago nearly 110.000 jmrsons working for 
enqdoyers who refuse to permit them to join unions. For examiiic, the street¬ 
car men, Ihose omiiloycd at the strock yards, the employees of the Pullman Com¬ 
pany. of the Deering, McCormick, and Crane establishmtmts are not permitted to 
join unions. If the men attenqit to form an organization they are discharged. 
Any committee which ajipcars before any of tlie firms represented in the stixik 
yards, or any man who is connected with an organization, is discharged. Three 
of the largest printing ostablisliine.nts in the city have also defeated the cmployee,s 
in strikes and are now maintaining scab shops. The same thing is true of some 
of the large eigar inannfacturers. There is nochanc.e for men to form an organi¬ 
zation where Ihe emidoyer lias large capital and can afford to send his agents'into 
the South and into other States to bring men to take llie jilace of .strikers. Almost 
every workingman in Chicago lias been a inemlxT of a trade nuion at onetime 
or aiiothor, but many have been nnahle 1o maintain organizations. The building 
trades are the best organized in the city. (4!).) 

7. Tnule s< li(i(ih. —Mr, Nicholson, a contractor, thinks that one of our most 
serious troubles is the difficulty of teaching handicrafts to American young men. 
The trades unions have their restrie.tions upon apprentices, hut, hesidi'S that, the 
apprenticeship system has been ontgrowii. It was suited to a time of small 
enijiloyers, who could have each his own apprentice in his own house, and teach 
him his trade and watidi his habits and his morals. The employer of this day 
■can not teach an .'qipi'cntice, and the nu'n have neither time nor inclination 
to do it. A hoy learns had habits, bad id< .as, and discontent qnite as fast as he 
learns his trade by as,soc.iation with the workmen. Geimany owes her industrial 
advancement very largely to trade .schools. The witness knows of only one trade 
school in the country whose methods he approves; that is in New York. There 
ought to he schools all over the country where hoys could become expert Ixith in 
the manual and in the theoretiiial parts of handicrafts. (lO.'i. 108.) 

8. American and European labor. (See also under Farcian irutU, p. CXLIX.) 

Mr. McGakky, a boiler manufacturer, who was formerly a workman in Fng- 

land, thinks that American mechanics will tuni out more work in 2 days than 
European mechanics turn out in 8 days. English mechanics are remarkably 
skilled, but they fool away their time and do not show the energy which is found 
in this country. They are, however, getting constantly better educated. There 
is no danger that the inecdnanic of England or any other country vnll cut out the 
American mechanic, (810.) 

Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, says that the European mechanic is slower than 
the American; ho doe.s not work .is liani ns the American, and he clings to old 
and clumsy metliodsj hnt he does his work very well. In Oennanv ’mA Sweden ' 
and Bohemia the bricks are .so big and clumsy that a man has to lay theml'with 
both hands, 1 brick at a time. Machinery is used much more freely in America. 
(Je’^rtanyis buying onr machinery, as, for instance, that for making boots and 
shoes. On the other baud, \.'e are buying Oermany’s sugar maobinery. (107.) 

ft. Foveigri born—Charac.t.'r and progress.—Mr. Madden, president of the West¬ 
ern Stone Oompany, says th.at Chicago has iieopleof every nationality under the 
sun, h»t that they are all law-abiding citizens and are rapidly becoming aesimi- 
lateft to the native piqmlation. Their children attend the public schools, and 
neirrfy ill the children of the poorer people go through all the grades of the gram- 
nwi* school. (112.) ^ 
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10. Cooperation. —^Mr. Rountree says that he has given some thought to the 
subject of cooperation and profit sharing as remedies for labor difficulties, but 
that, so far as ho knows, no such scheme has ever been successful for any consid¬ 
erable length of time. Ho fears that human nature, both on the side of the 
emidoyers and of the emplovces, is such as to irrevent its bucc&ss. (S7.) 

Mr. NlUHOliSON laments tlie lack of cooperation among the workingmen, both 
in respect to stores and in respect to the acquirement of homes. He ('.ontrasts our 
conditinns unfavorably, in this respect, with those of England. (lOI. 103.) 

11. Homes for workingmen. —Mr. Nkjholson. a contractor, declares that he 
never yet saw a person who did not want to own a home, except, perhaps, a 
tramp. It has not been possible in recent years for workmen in American cities 
to buy liomes. He believes that l.’0 per cent of thn.se who did own homes hav(! lost 
them during the last 10 years. The ownershi]) of homes has a most conservative 
and helpful influence upon tlu* workingmen. The conditions in this respect are 
much better in small citie.sthan indhicago. The high pi'ices at which lots are 
held and the unsteadiness of work are the two great infinences which make home 
ownersliiji ini])os,sible. The unfair assessment of vacant lots as " a(UB property 
at a nominal valuation encourages the holding of vacant lots for speculation, and 
increa.ses the difilcnlty of lioipe owning. (101-10:J.) 

Mr. Nicliol.son siieaks with admiration of the city of Binningham. England, 
whicih destroyed some of its jilagne s])ots, and rebuilt llieiii as a municipal invest- 
ineiit. The re,suit has noi. been unprofitable financially, and has been most excel¬ 
lent socially. The witness alsti apjiroves of the New Zealand law under which 
the govcTuinent has bought large domains, cut them up, and sold them on easy 
tonius to small purchiisers, 

la. Sirikes and proKjierilj/. -Mr. Wkhsteu, a macliiupi'y iminufactnrer. says 
that there is more lilndy 1o bo agitation among laboring mim during times of 
prosperity than at other times, because tiny b(>Iiev(‘ that they can^ accomplish 
move. ()n tho other hand.a strike maj’also be an indication of bad time.s. (ISil.) 

Mr. PiiEK.ciK, of the hriekiayers' union, says that prosperous times aro best for 
strikes. Ill dull limes tliiire'is no opportunity to strike—there is nothing to do. 
(480.) 

13. (loiiiractuid rs. dan labor.—Mr. ■Woodbury, pre.sidt'nt of the caipe.ii- 

lers’district eouncil. helieves that thi' old system of daywork is hotter for the 
owner and hotter for the journeyman than the present contract system. For this 
reason, as well as from an in(lisiio.sition to use the workmeiT.s strength to hnihl 
up the employers" organizations, lie is opposed to the agreements which hind tlie 
union men not to work for anv but t he meiuhers of the contractors’ associations. 
(AW.) 

14. Alfitiidrof workmen Inward jonblic woi-k. —Mr. Bl.iss, a painting contractor, 
dekdares that, tlio workmen have no regard for the public interest in piiblit' work, 
such a.s Kclioolliou.scH. They say that the contractors ought to get a good price 
for such work, so that the men iiiav have jobs there and not have to work so hard. 
(251, 2,IS.) 

15. Large em])Ioj/ers Jorored by workmen.—Mr. Bliss, a painting contracbir, 
declares that he Inis noticed among the painters that they have been rather desir- 
ons of crushing out the .smaller contractors. The bricklayers also seem to be 
favorable to the large bosses rather than the .small. Before the hriekiayers had 
tronhle with the bossp.s one of them could not start an independent business. The 
unions seem to think tliat it is better to have a few large emidoyers. (252,254.) 

18. Ooremment .lavings hanks.—Mr. Nicholson, a c.ont.ractor. thinks that gov¬ 
ernment savings banks should he stahlislied. He has known several workingmen 
to lose mie or tw.i or three hundred dollars by savings bank failures, and he men¬ 
tions several such failures by wlindi he and his friends liave lost. Under existing 
conditions there is no safe place tor a workingman to put small savings. (107.) 

17. I'emions for workingmen.— Mr. Ni<'Iiol.son. a contractor, approves of the 
.systems of old ago iieiisinns which exist in (Termany and New Zealand, and 
wishes that a similar system might he e.stahlished in Illinois. (104.) 

18. Machinery—Effeet on hdsw.—Mr. Rvan, of the Morgan-tJardner Electrical 
Company, thinks that the strain on mechanics is made less by the use of improved 
machinery than it formerly was. On thi! other hand, workmen must be better 
educated than before; tliey must understand tho machines they are handling. In 
the use of most modern machines it is possible for workmen to sit down and often 
to do nothing but waich the raaebine. (292.) 

19. Street car service in workingmen's distripU. —Mr. Nicholson, a contractor, 
protests against the wretched street car sHivice which is furnished in the work¬ 
men’s districts of Ohicago, and declares that, simply by reason of the poor service, 

the dwellers in those districts ought to ride at half faro. (lOf-) 

20. Amalgamated Society of Enjpncers. —Mr, Reid says that he has no doubt that 
the great strike of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers of Great Britain resulted 
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in sending a liirg(> aiiKrant, of work to Ihib country which would otherwise have 
Ijeen done iu England. During that strike the luachinistK in the United States 
assisted their fellow-workmen in (Ireat Britain, and the amalgamated .society is 
preparing to r<‘turn the <lelit hy as.sisting the strilu-rs iu this country. 

21. 1)7(1/ Aiiicriniii hoi/n do iiotimrii frm/cs.—Mr. Nirn(.>i.so.\ declare.s that, after 
th(! S-lioiir system was e.st.alili,shed iu bricklaying twice as many AmcTkuin boys 
as before apjdied for places as ap])renti((e.s. The iK'tt.er the (amditions of labor are 
made the belter the cJa,ss of men that will go into the mechanical ti’ades. (100.) 

22. h’iijld til i'iii/iIiii/iiii'iiI.—My. Bis.no thinks that under modern conditions, 
where a man's labor becomes so siKs'ialized that hi> can only work in immediate 
c.onnection with a particular machine, so that iu fact he becomes a part of a 
macliine. he]earns a certain right toenqilnymmil in connoi-tiou with that machine; 
it constilutes his sole means of siijiport. For an emidoyer to reduce wages is to 
int.erfere -with Ins civil riglits; it is an a,et of war. Th(j liu.siuess of the i>m]jloyer 
has grown np itartially iieeause of tlu' lalKtr ()f th(‘ workman, and tile workman 
has ,som(> uioral right to retain his job. Accordingly, tlie workingman on sinke 
has a certain right concerning Hie ]>ro])erty of liis I'niployer; this is the ,iustitica- 
tion of piidceting. and of all atteniiils lojirereiit the empioyer from getting otlier 
workmen. (■Ki. 57.) 

22. (’hii-iiijo sr/iiioh, —Mr. MAinniN states that, tin* avfu'agi dailv attendance at 
the Chicago ]inhlio .scliools is ahoiit ;i:il,iih(>. Nearly all of tin cliildrcn of the 
poorer class .go through all the gindes of the grammar scliooi. Nothing will 
advance the interests of the country more for the future than to ('uable tln‘ men 
of the jiresent to earn moiicv enough to let their eliildren get. a dfs-eiit education. 
( 112 .) 

24. JiirorporiiUini iij ieudi’ (iiiio(/.s.— .Vlr. IV ii,s< iN, vice-president of llie Amalga- 
niatcd A.ssociatioii ol Machinists, .says that that organization lia,' not considered 
it wise as yet to ineoriiorate, heeanse it is ignorant, as to wlitit tlie advantages and 
disadvantages and the general eifecl.s of incorjMirati.m would he. The ?nnds of 
tlKMirgaiiization are salegiiarded hy reiiniring lionds from Iheoftiiers. (.ISil.) 

25. Slidiiiii .seuhx—Mr. \Vi vice-president, of the International Assoeialion 

of Maeliinists. helieves that, sliding .scales for tlie governing of wages should he 
establislu'd wherever possible, although tliey are very didicult to work satis¬ 
factorily. He believes that ultimately there will come asysteniof e() 0 ])L‘ration 
hutweeulahor and capital. with the entireeliiniiiation of oidiiiary wages. (4!)8.) 


XVI. MISCEIiliANEOTTS TESTIMONY NOT RELATING TO LABOR. 

A. Character and prosperity of certain indnstrios.—1. Tiinifr Jiriiss ll'or/.'s.—Mr. 
Hor.NTlUiE. iiresident, of the Turner Brass Works, (.'hieago, .sav,s t hat that, eoiicerii 
mauuiaeturesvariou.s kinds ot hra-ss specialties. It casts 'fs own brass, and has 
■'t tinisliing and iiolishing de])artment. The witm>.s.s aelieves that cast hra,ss is 
made in e.\'actly the same way to-day as it was a thoa,s.and years ago. The laim- 
pauy employs about 1.50 persons, all men and hoys. About half of the grown 
men are nattee Americans. The Cf>m()a.ny has eustonuu’s all over tin' United 
States, in various lines of hu.-niess. The ii.se of brass is goveriu'd to a eonsiiler- 
able extent hy fashion. In tinu'S of prosporily more hra.ss will he ii.sed. and in 
time.s of (le]ire.s,si()n more iron. Iron can he plated to look like brass. Nickel 
goods can lie made ivith iron as the lia.sis instead of l)ra.Hs, although th(>y are not 
HO good. (28.ISO.) 

2. Mmuifiic!Iin of minhiij vnii'lihicrii.—Mr. Ct.atks, a manufacturer of mining 
machinery, says that tiio husiness of his firm is at present highly prosperous. In 
I'ayt. the 'tnisiness done ha.s increa.sed about threefold since the panic, of l.Silli, not- 
witlistanding the lower prii'es. The estahhshinent is now fi'om d to y months 
heliind in some of its work. There is .some diflienlfy in making colleetiuns, hut 
the losses are .still .slight, and the rvitne.ss thinks that his eu.stomersare, generally 
liro.sperons. The foreign trade is an important feature oi the business, and the 
witne.ss iielii'Ves that the prosperity ot A niericaii maimfacturers generally \vill 
depend more and more on their foreign trade. cjO.oi 

y. C'Hil-mi.riin(j machiuery.—Mv. Rv,\n, of the Morgan-UardnCr Electrical 
( ompan, , Chicago, .states that that company has h(*en engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of machinery for mining bitimiinou.'i coal for the past 12 years. The 
(jachine.s made are iiptendeii io undercut the coal. The company also manufac¬ 
tures the draaniu.s which fnriiish power forthe machines, and motors for hanling 
the coal to the main entry, by a rail" return .system. The witne8.s thinks that one 
of these machines will undercut as imn.h coal in a day as 1.5 miners, hut that the 
increased number of men required for loading and handling the coal prevents 
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any extonsivo (litiiOaocment of labor. Hi* liolioveg that in PcniiBylvania, Ohio, 
and Indianaalwmt tw()-tliii'd,s of the niine.s are equipped witli either electrical or- 
coinin’esseu air machine.^, and in IllinoiH about one-third of tile niini’.s. Tlie nat¬ 
ural conditions in sonic minra prevent the use of machinery. Tliere are only 
three establislinients rcf'ularly enfrapeil in llie manufacture of coal-niininfj 
macliine.s, and the competition isnotveryclo.se. Tin* Morfjan-GardnerCompany, 
at any I'iite, has always liad all the work it could do. Tlie use of machines has 
become general only during the past 4 or 5 years. (381), 3!)1.) 

4. Miixfde mirk. —Mr. D.ivis states that tin*, first mosaic work that was nsfed, an 
imitation of the Roman work, w.is made of hits of marble. The dc.sign is drawn 
on paper, of full .size, the bits of stone are glued to the paper, and then the whole 
is pressed into the bed of cement preiia-red for it and theiiapor is .soaked off. There 
is another kind of mosaic known as ceranne, made of tiles. {44t!.) 

B. Foreign trade in machinery.—Mr. Cu.it.MERs. of Fra.ser & Chalmers, manufac¬ 
turers of niai'hinery, .says that that comp iiiy does a large export trade, about 40 
per cent of its entire busine.s.s being fon-ign. Thu company manufactures all 
kinds of machinery for mining and trcjiting the various precious metals. It sends 
its mining niacliiiiery to every country where mines are carried on. Its cliief 
cnmiietitoTs in the hii.sine.ss are Belgium. England, and (ioniiaiiy. The lower 
wages, the lunger working liours (iiartienlavly in Germany anil Helginm), and 
the lavoriible rates of freight give these countries an advantiigi*. Fraser & 
Chalmers have a shop in England, and the wages there averiige 4b tier cent lass 
than m Chicago. On the other hand, maiml'iictnrers in the United States have 
some advantiige in the way of clieaper fuel and cheaper ami better iron. More- 
iwei. there is no I'ounti'y iti the world where the individual workman turns out 
as large a ]irodnct as in the United States, Men here are fed better, tliey are 
more inlelUgenf tind energetic, and less often drunk. Nevertheless, if miu'limery 
mannfactnrers grant,ed file pre.seut demands of the unions they could not com- 
]iete against the world at liirge. 

Mr. Chiilmers says tiiat the reason why his iirm has establislied a large plant in 
England IS i.hat it found that its o.ittenisand models were being co])icd tliero, 
and that it fonud the (-''ndilions ol slnpment to various foreign markets more 
favorable from Great Ilritain tlian fioni the Uniteil Slates. (11,1(1.) 

.Mr. G.vrns.ti manul'actnri*r of mining miicliinevy. says that during the recent 
trade depression tlie foreign hnsiuess of his firm was soinetimes as high tis !!,’> per 
cent of the total. It is still from 20 to'lo percent. The firm lias been steadily 
working tor foreign trade since 1887. The witni'ss Is'lieves 1 hat it it had not been 
for the foreign t radi* t.Iie firm would luive tailed during the hard times. At pres¬ 
ent it is inclined to sacrifice its domestic, trade for the sake of kee])ing' its foreign 
trade, with a view 1o protecting itself against aiiotlier iieriod of depres.sion. The 
jirices in foreign markets do not tliiclnale as mneh as in this country. The elii(‘f: 
foreign markets are (irea.t Britain, (-rennany, Australia, and .Smith Africa, but 
there are vtirions otlicrs. Most of the foreign trade is done strictly witli tin* eoii- 
sniiK'rs, ehietly large mine owners, having large capital and fully respomsible. 
The American maimfaeturers of mining machinery meet coinjictition from Eng¬ 
land and Germany chictly. The mamifactiirei's in those coiiiilries have a great 
advantage in t.he clieapness of lalior. Their wa.ges. as a rule, are less tliaii lialf 
those ])aid in this eounlry. i!nt tin- American workmen are of higher effleielicy, 
and Ameri'-.an uianiifaetiirers hu\,‘ iiniiroved tools and better .suiK*rinteudence. 
The average ipiality '>f t.Iie foreign product is abouteqiial to that of the American 
pnxlnet. The foreign niaiiufaci- rers liave some advantage in water transporta¬ 
tion as coiupai'i'd with American mamifactiirers, hut the rates of railroad tnuis- 
portation are lower in this country. (22,2;{,) 

Mr. I.. unON. of the Western Electric Company, say.s that that coiiqiany has 
factories at Chicago and New York, jiiid also large establislinients at Antwerp, 
Paris, iterliii, andLondon. In Europe boms of labor are long and wages much less 
than in tliis country, common labor being paid about one-lifth as much as here. 
Nevertlieless economy of production is not tlie motive tlmt leads the company to 
maunfactiire in Europe. It wishes to liave its factories nearer to the market, so 
that it cap meet exactly tlie demaiuls of its enstomers. Moreover the foreign 
governments, which are themselves large enstomers of the company, require olie 
aiticb.'s that thi'y buy to lie made in their own countries. The Western Electric 
Company still export.? its products largely from the United States. The electri¬ 
cal manufacturing concerns generally in Germany are very prosperous and are 
growing rapidly. (298.) 

Mr. L. Board testifies that ho manufactures chiefiy automatic machinery for 
making tinware and particularly tin cans. This machinery is largely subject to 
patents. The chief users of tlie machinery are niaimfacturers of tin csins and 
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. packers of meat, mamifaohirers of condensed milk and fruit paokers, who them- 
■ selves freriueutly manufacture cans. The \vitness has a large number of eus- 
' tomers who are niacliinists, and they are affected by the present strike, .so that the 
demand fln'liis machinery has fallen off. 

’ ' The witiies.s lias .shipped machines to foreign countries to a considerable extent. 
In reys fully -lU i)L‘r cent of his product went abroad, chiefly to Au.stralia. New 
Zealand, Sontli America, and Great Britain. At present the foreign trade i.sonly 
about lt» iier cent of the wliole, owing to the better demand in this country. The 
witness .say.s that a large amount of Englisli steel is used in the mainifiicture. of his 
machinery, jiartly <->n acconnt of it.s better (piality, and partly because of the pref¬ 
erence of file foreign trade for English steel. No drawback is received on the 
export of machines. The chief conipetitor.s in foreign markets arc the English 
and the Germans. They have, the ad vantage of very much lowin' wages, fin ise in 
England being about two-tliirds of tliose ]iaid here. On tlie other band Anierii-an 
meclianii-s .'ire more expert and work fa.ster. Tlie mucbines arc so arranged here 
that ni<“u have io get into flie habit of working mure rapidly. The low cost of 
labor in foreign countries tends to elieck tlic u,se of automatic niiichinery of liie 
kind made by the witnes,s. (oU.dl.) 

Mr. KoiTNTiiEE. of the Turner Brass Works, says that lliat company lias very 
little foi'eign trade. It niamifaetnre.s sonieiilnniimiiu pi(,dni'<s ■uiiiidi go abroad, 
hut tlie brass products do not. (IJ-J.) 

C, Combinations of capital and trusts.—1. (ii'iural cliurin-h'i' iniil Mr. (In.vL- 

MERS. a manufacturer of machinery, says that tlie attitude of the legislature and 
the courts in niiuois toward I'onil'iuaiiuns of capital is tending to dnve them out 
of tlie Btate. Recently the American Tin Plate (loiufiany, tlie National Steel 
Company, .and one or two others lia\emo\ed their oflii es to <)ther States, espe¬ 
cially because of the decision of the supreme court of Illinol,“ in the gineose ease. 

Mr. Ohiilmers tliinks that thei’o are some bad eombinations, liiit tiiat ivliere a 
combination is formed on a fair capitaliisation it. can manufacture i lieaper tbaii 
.small concerns and can benefit tlie consumers. (Id.) ‘ 

Mr. Bo.uii). a nianiifacturer of machinery, thinks that industrial eombinations 
are usually advantageous, altliougli those'wliicb are formed .simply to force nii 
prices arc evil. When competition is .so fierce that there i.s no jirofil to anyone, 
and when tmvers can not tell what tlieir ooinix'titor.s are jiayi'ig for goods, indus¬ 
try aiiffers. It i.s better to have opi n prices, .so that, isich buyer ma.y know wbat 
his conitietit..ir pa.vs. and ibis result eonies about from the eombinatioii. (i.'l.) 

Mr. Georuk E. ,Sr., declares that the, trusts ought to have been 

stopped long ago; tliey oiiglit to liave beni prosecuted. There are laws against 
1,rusts, jnst as tbere are laws which forbid the v iolence of t rade-union men against 
nonunionisls. but th<‘y are not etifoveed. Tlie public fmtborities do nothing 
against the trusts. The witiie.s.s has no faitli in restrictive law.s against tlieiu. 

. He thinks little of pnblieit.y as a remwly tor the evil.s they bring. If piiblieity 
woiilil limit the rates' of dividends or th" |rtices of tlio trusts, then it would be of 
value. "There has been a gi'eat deal of pulilieity about, the .Standarii oil; but I 
never heard of Roi'kefeller feeling bad about it. or anyone blushing for his 
aciinaintanee.” He would limit the capitalization of Hie trust,s, tlii'ir cliarg-es, 
and their dividends. 

Mr. Harding has never had hi.s attention called toan\ ca.se in wliieh a tru.sl, lues 
reduced tiie price of any commodity whicli it fnnii.she.s. He lueiitions the ca.s<) of 
paint, whicli was wortli from (iS to (ia cents per hundred several year.s ago, and 
which, when the tiust was formed, was put up to ^>3 and has since been kept at 
aliiint $2 to §3. 

Mr, Harding declares that trusts have so advanced i,he iiricc of building mate¬ 
rials as to iuGrea,se the cost of building by from ilO to iOO per cei.t, :is compared 
with the cost a year ago. Nothing is of gi-eator piildic iui]iortaivxi to-day than 
(he search for sonic mode of checking the po^v, r of tlie.se great corporations. They 
liave their workmen entirely at tlii'ir mercy. If their men resi.st their eueroacli- 
nieiit.s in one place they have only to close 1 ioit plant and do their uumufacturing 
flsewhere. The gi-eatest danger to tlie jaiblie at large, howcvi r, i.s tlie danger of 
a combination Ix'tween trusts and the labor unions. Sr.cli a conilanation would 
oe. irresi ;tible to the outside pnl'lii', and Mr. Hiirdiu!g believes that it will come 
and has come. (IBb-l 67.) 

Mr. Bhuss, .a painting coniractor, does not believe that combinations of any 
kind are right in principle He can defend them only as lie can defend war, on 
gronndk of seli-defeuse. When combinations are formed to pul up prices .and 
iijjut product tiie workmen are conipelleil to form coinhinations also, (2.o3.) 

T’riifp.ceor Tavi.OR says that the working people of Chicago look upon the trusts 
and other combinations as a transitional phase of the evolution or unrestricted 
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competition to a more cooperative epmmonwealth. Recently some of tire work¬ 
ingmen refused to support the movements against department stores, dieolaring 
that coniliination is one of tho elements of progress. (.MS.) 

S. Effect on labor.—Mr. Buss declares that if n man is out of a job it is ahnosj 
hopeless to look for one, and that thie is due to the existence of industrial combi¬ 
nations, which destroy competition and limit opportunities for einploymejlt. 
labor unions are a help to the workmen under tneso conditions, but they are*only 
a palliative. To got at the root of the matter the workmen must vote to' do awaj 
with the conditions that make labor organizations necessary. Theitrusts incr^sj 
the cost of building, and this will increase his rents and decrease his emplo'y- 
nicnt. (Mi, MS.) 

Mr. Hirj„ bu.siiiess agent of the elate roofers’ nnUin, fears that with the grow¬ 
ing power of the trusts, to bo discharged by a trust is equivalent to giving up tin 
occupation to which a unui has been trained fur a lil'etiine. Even if a irust Con¬ 
cedes higher wages and shorter hours, this may not be T)ermanently iuivnurageous 
to the workmen it the trust refuses to recognize the labor unions. The question 
is, what will be tlie policy toward united labor when the tru.sl is more fully 
established. When the workmen have to meet a single (iuiployer who speaks f'oi 
any trade the need is greater than ever that the workmen also be represented hi 
nullified organization. (48:1.) 

:i. I’lii! American Bicycle Vnmpmiy.—Mr. Jkkfeuy. a bicyide manufacturer 
says that the manufacturers of bicycles, before the formation of tliu Americai 
Bicyido Company in l.Sfli). found competition very close. Theri! had been a ver; 
large number of failures among them. In fact there aro in existence now onl; 
3 firms which were in existence 10 years ago. Mr. A. G-. Spalding was the firs 
to propose the formation of the American Bicycle Company. The various con 
corns which euter(‘d the company sold out their business absolutely. The Got 
mul]y& .Tcilery Company sold for a certain price and took as part of the jmi 
chase jirico somo stock and bonds of the new company. The witness made ai 
agreement that ho would not again enter the business as an independent manu 
fai't.urer. Tie is now an employee of the American Bicycle tknupauy. He wouli 
prefer to bo in business indepemhntly. but he thinks that tho American Bicycl 
Uompany will be advantageous in preventing such losses as have occuiTpd in th 
past. The company is so new that it has not been able to calculate the actua 
reduction in the cost of manufacture, but it has run long enough to show tha 
economies can be effected,and laterouthopublicwillbe benefited. Thetendenc; 
will be to sell gou<ls cheaper than in tho past, and the profit of the manufacturers 
although greater than before, will not bo very gi’eat. Tho company, in fact, ha 
no power to raise prices. There are so many outside concerns that those can mak 
the price for the American Bicycle Company. 

Tho American Bicycle Company has no direct relation to labor. Tlie manager 
of the different factories employ men and manage the e,stablishments Its if the; 
were independent, Tho company therefore has taken no stand regarding organ 
ized labor. (139-133.) 

Mr. Jeffery says that there has been a very great growth in tho bicycle businesi 
The sales during the year 1899 aggregated fully $30,000,900. The foreign marke 
for American bicycles has also been increasing. (139.) 

Mr. Siico says that the American Bicycle Company did not agree to buy bis plan 
in Keno.sha, Wi.s. It did take in the Sterling plant in that city, and is nut Inw 
employing very many hands there. Tho witness thinks that a good many mor 
bicycle plants have been built than will ever be needed. (130,137.) 

Mr. WoKKSl.'..N, a member of iho bicycle workers’ union, .says that the Sterlin; 
works at Kenosha, Wis., have entered tho American Bicycle Company. Tli 
numb'-r o'men employed has since been reduced from 300 or 400 to about IfiC 
The witness does not think that tho combination has shown any opposition t 
orgiudzed labor, but believes that it has reduced the amount of employment i: 
various cases. (3G4.) 

D. Inequality of wealth.—Mr. W rbster, a machinery manufacturer, thinks tha 
there is a strong and gi-owing sentiment as to the danger of vast accumulation 
of wealth in the hand,s of a few. There is a tendency for fortunes of three or fou 
or five millions to become dissipated, but enormous fortunes of several hundre 
millions practically can not bo dissipated, but go on heaping themselves up. (154. 

Mr. Geokoe F. Habmnq, sr., points out that the acquisition of great fortune 
by the few makes it impossible for nine-tenths of the men to acquire propertj 
A man who has made four or five million dollars believes, of course, that he ha 
made it rightfully. He may have made much of it rightfully, but not much wi! 
be left for manWnd if some are made immensly rich bjr interests in trusts. Th 
right of property is based on the presumption of pubUc interest in the encouragi 
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inent of industry. When a man is ji^ven a million or a hundred million dollars, 
that is t(X) much. It should be possible to accumulate proi>erty only to an extent 
consistent ■wuth the interests of the public. The witness would limit the amount 
of wealth a man can have by an income tax, or in some other way. 

Mr. Harding: declares that the opportunities which fonnerly existed for pros¬ 
perity and advancement are no longer available. Men can not go into business 
unless they have a large amount of money to start with. The body of ilie ]>eople 
are settling down toward pauperism. (161,16(5.167.) 

E. American merchant marine—Transportation.—Mr. (’IIALMERS, niaiuifa(durer of 
mining muehinevy. says that the sliipping fatdlities from New Y<nh t<> South 
Africa are goixl, but that the vessels are all Eiiglisb. A great deal of machin¬ 
ery lias to he sliipped to LiverixKd or Hamburg in order to roJicli Australia 
and other foreign! countries. One reason for the cheaper transportation from 
Euro]>e to other foreign (*oiiutries is that vessels cam get return cargoes to Enro])o. 
At ju'eseiit immense shipments of ore are being made from ('entral and South 
Americufc to United States ports, so that direct transportation from New Voi k to 
those' (‘ountries is liossihhu Tlu' witnc'ss declarc's tliat machinery manufuclurcrs 
Iiopf' to see an increase in tlu' American merchant marine, and advoeule (fo\ ern- 
iiient action to aid in its development. (17, IH.) 

Mr. (t STKS. a manufacturer of mining machinery, ‘■ay.s that tl)“ foreign <-om- 
l)etit<)rs of American manufacturcTs have an advantage in tiie nuittrr(;f wuter 
transportation, growing out (*f the fact that they have a meu hunt niin’ine under 
the flags of their own nations. Tlie wage's of foreign seanu'U ave nsu.illy lower 
than those of American sc'amenaiid the standard of living notiiuiti’ so high. The 
wjtnes.s thinks it possihle to establish an Anmrican merchant murine in etuir.se of 
time'without (bivernment aid. hut thinks thnt (Joveniment aid would gjeutly 
hasten its develojiment. He would like to see Ihe Hann{i-Pa''iio sii]»si»l\' hill 
passed, ('i’4,) 

Mr. UiiALMKKs says t;hattU(5 railroads are inclined to make* rates sm lias to lavov 
the building up of local iudustric*s in far West<*ni i)oi]!ts, sucli as TJeii\ev. to tlie 
injury of cSicago. Neverthele.ss Ubicugo manufacturers are fairl) satislie!} wuli 
their Ireutinent'by the railways, and the witness doe-, md desire to mcrca.se tin* 
jjowers of tlie Tntc'rstate Comincu'ce Commission. (I!.) 

E. Protective tariff and taxation.—1. Tariff. —Mr. Wehstuu. a m.ichiuer\ manu¬ 
facturer, thinks that the protective* tariff should he gnidtiully leduci'd and 
our markets opened to the world. lie thinks that Ameriean inannlacl nrei’S 
cun more and more compete with thosi^ of any other nation. Tlu'i-eai-ca great 
many more things whiidi America could ship abroad if ll!(«re wa^ reojproeity 
betw(*en the nations than otluu’nations coulu ship to us. Of coursi- protcctiv<' 
duties sljonld be remov(‘d only gradually, and the standard of Aiiu*ncan labor 
should not be lowered. (14t).) 

3, War TvrrnaeJair. —Mr. Oatks. a manufacturcT of mining nuichinery. says 
that the tuxes imposed by the war revenue act of lis‘,»,s aie annoying and* ..ojjje- 
times exceedingly unjust. Thcodiicf coiujdnint istlit p(‘rsoii.‘d anuoyaiiceid liav- 
iiig to affix stamps. I'he wiltH'SH refers also to an instauci* wliere n <-crtifi<-ate of 
stock was .sohl oil a note carrying an agr(*«‘meiitHnd all tlirecof these instruments 
had to he stamped with th(^ sanie ininiher of staiiijis, although the trausacti<>n W!is 
really a single one. Mr. Gates does not, however, claim that these taxes are a. 
serious interference with the prospeiity of Imsiness. (21.) 

Mr. Plamo.nixuN', president of the Illinois Manufacturers' .V.ssociafion, thinks 
that it would he a benefit to <tapital and labor if th<‘ sLuujj tux establislusl by the 
war revenue act could he abolished. 

Mr. Plamondon also favors a rctnprocity tv(‘aty with Framu,'. (6.) 

Mr. Chalmkks, manufacturer of nuwUiiiery.think.s thatit is too early torennrvo 
the war stamp tax luid other .special tax(^H. *H(' thiuk.« that lint stainp taxes are 
not especially iucouvenient oi* burdensonu', and that the only iiersons who object 
greatly to th(J wartax«»s ai*e the brewei's. (5.; 

3. T(uratioi> of varant lots.—Mr. Nu'iioLsf a . a contractor, states tlmt lots held 
for speculation ai’(; assessed at **a( re prices, ' a merely nominal valuation, until 
the workingman i>iil:s a cottage on tliom, and then tbe assessineni is iiumediatoly 
raised. The asse.ssnu'nt is gcuiorally made by men who know nothing about the 
values of property. The witness would have ovf.Tything valued and taxed at its 
fair price. This would cause vacant lots held for speculation to changf; hands, 
Ui.d would encourage ownersiiip of hounds. (103.) 

Q. Legialation against corporate interests.—Mr. Maykh, a lawyer, who has In^en 
atromey lor various large corporations, thinks that “ we are now in the midst of 
aiimigry, rapacious robellion against pr()perty rights when those property rights 
aW-owTiod by corporations.” The actions of the legislatnre and of tlie courts in 
&lU&ois and Chicago are appalling when one conf^ders what may be the goal of 
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this precipitate attack upon corporate interests. The ontcry against trusts and 
monopolies is only a repetition of the populistic craze of a generation ago. which 
produced the soKmlled Granger legislation. The fact is that the rich,.and par¬ 
ticularly those whose wealth is in a cortmrate form, do not to-day stand Ixifore 
the law equal with other classes. These onslaughts which are being made upon 
corporate interests are injurious to labor, as well as to industry and the country 
generally. *■ 

As a matter of fact most private corporations are merely individuals in another 
fonn. They receive from the State no special privileges, sucdi as those which are 
granted to railroad companies and other quasi-pnblie, corporations. A corpora¬ 
tion is merely a convenient association by which individuals put aliniited amount 
of capital into a common enteqirise. There are in Illinois to-day about S.'i.lMK) cor¬ 
porations, and most of these are merely mercantile and manufacturing concerns. 
It is remarkable how soon the rights of the individual are disregarded when he 
enters into a corjjorato form of organization. 

As an illustration of the characterof the attacks made upon coiqiorate property, 
Mr. Mayer refers to the antitru.st law, by which any two or mori' individuals or 
interests are prevcntril from making any kind of agreement which will affect 
the ]irice of a commodity. Tlra.s.if threi^ men in thi! lionest pursuit of legitimate 
enteri>rise, driven by the ravages of overkeen comiietition. agree to merge their 
little businesses into one, they are jranisliable. On tlie othiT hand, the law 
siioidtically exempts associations and agnx'ments for the. purpose of maintaining 
or increasing wages. 

So. 1 , 00 , the lcgi.slatnre of IlUnois has passed a law making it a nusdemeanor to 
interfere with the use of a trade-union label, while a label of a similar character, 
if adopti'd by a .so-called combination, is treated as prima facie evidems' of con¬ 
spiracy. 

Tho latest ac.t of the Illinois legislature discriminating against capital is that 
which makes it !i penal offmise for an emi]loy()r of men.whose men are upon .drike, 
to advertise for lahor witliont at the same tinie stating the fact that there isa strike 
or lockout at ins plant. 

Tlio courts also, Mr. Mayer declares, and more csiiecially the State courls, have 
heen inclined to favor labor and to attack capital, inul partimilarly coiqiorations. 
A further difSoulty arises from the laid, that a corporation organized in one. State 
is treated as an an alien m every other State, and practically, in fact, as an 
enemy. There is no reason why a corporation organized in one State .should he 
treated as a foreign corjsiration in another—why, fur example, it should lie forced 
to pay a second franchise tax. 

As remedies for these various evils Mr. Mayer suggests the following: (1) 
Uniform corporation laws in the different States, so that a coriioration may not 
he tempted to go from the place where its priqierty is loeated to .another State, 
because it can there get greater franchise privileges. (U) Private corporations 
should be given every ]s)wer wbieli an individual or an assoidation of indi\idualB 
])ossesscs. This again wiaild remove the temptation to organize in States where 
the .statutes are espi'cially lilieral. (:i) A national incorporation act applying to 
corporations carrying on husine.ss wlii<-li extends heyond the contiiics of a particu¬ 
lar Stati' would he desirahlc. This would probably require a con.stitntional amend¬ 
ment. In the absence of such aii act foreign corporations .should bi' given the 
same rights by the States as domestic corporations. (I) Tlie judges of the State 
courts, like those of the Fedi'ral courts, should be appointed, and sliould hold office 
pTeterabl.v for life. This would (]o away with the practice of organizing corpora¬ 
tions outside of the State in winch their chief hnsiiiess is located for file sake of 
enabling them to bring their suits in tlic Federal courts, (7.'i-7(l.) 

Fcdc'Yi/ 'cginhitioii. —Mr. Ofkiki.d, a patent lawyer, believes that some form of 
Federal enactment for the protection of projierty rights in case of strikes is desir¬ 
able. lie e.s]iecially believes that a Federal incoiqjoration law would be advan¬ 
tageous and that it would ho constitutional. (86.) 

H. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association.—Mr. Plamonodn. president of the Illinois 
Mauufactnrers' Association, says that it is the purpose of that organization to 
improve tlie business conditions of tbo State. One inethixl is by preventing care¬ 
less legi.slation. The association includes cnncenis having capital of over a billion 
dollars and employing about 800,000 men. The directors meet twice a month and 
the association itself once or twice or more yearly, as occasion demands. The 
association has never taken up the question of labor in any manner, (.8,4.) 

I. Beal-estate agents, fraudulent practioee.—Mr. Gubbins, president of the brick¬ 
layers’ union, says that many real-estate agents are in the habit of making fi-audu- 
lent profits on repairs wliicu they have made for their principals. If the con¬ 
tractor’s bill is |7.5, they will have him give them a bill for $100, which they will 
forward to tho owner and charge to him. Mr. Gubbiussays: “I have done some 
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jobs of that kind myself wlien I was contracting work, where he will say, ‘ Well, 
you give me a bill tor JiliK).’ when it only amounted to so much less.” (136c.) 

J. Political and social reforms,—1. Oeneraily .—^Professor Taylok, of the Chicago 
Commons, rcgard-s the congestion of foreign-born people in our cities as a great 
social and political menace. In Chicago there are 60,0(K) or 70,000 Poles in one 
great mass, 40,000 Bohemians in another group, and these are practically foreign 
communities. In many cases these foreigners have no" comprehension of our 
political imstitutions. The witness saw a parade of Italians before the last ft-esi- 
dential election carrying transparencies inscribed, “ This club is open to political 
engagenionts,” thus Virtually offering their votes for sale. One employer of 400 
Italians declared that the men voted as he said, and asked, “ What are you going 
to do about it?” The workers at the Chicago Commons and other settlements 
have tried to exercise an influence in favor of pure elections and political reforms. 
Three years ago an election judge was arrested, and admitted that 70 votes had 
been miscounted in order to throw out an independent candidate for the city 
council. Several clerks and judges were arrested and sent to State prhson for 3 
years. Since that time there ha.s been liberty in the exercise of the franchise in 
that ward. 

The witness believes that the reform of the uominatiiig system is one of the 
most important needs of the time, and especially that officials shmdd lie nomi¬ 
nated practically by petition. If this reform is to be effective, there rau.st be a 
rallying of the better elements of both parties to get the balance of power and 
to .secure good nominations. Social settlements are useful centers for such 
movements. 

Professor Taylor believes also that the greatest menace to our social and polit¬ 
ical life is the corrupt commercialism of iiolitics, education, and religion, which 
introduces wrong motives and standards in all these fields. He feels on the whole 
that progress is being made, although centuries are ton short to judge by. It is 
highly important that the more privileged class sliould come into closer contact 
witli the less privileged; that there should be a movement toward social unifiiia- 
tion; that the foreign born should be taught the meaning of our institutions and 
brought into (doser touch with our civilization. (647, 561, 652.) 

3. ownerxhip of street railroads .—Prnfessiir Taylor declarc.s that there 

is arapidiy growing sentiment on the part of working classes of Chicago in favor 
of municipal ownership of public utilities, and that this subject will be a very 
important one in the coming municipal canniaign. (551.) 

3. Importance of education.—Professor Taylor believes that the greatest duty 
of the day is the education and unification of our heterogeneous citizenship and 
the socializing of our view.s of the rchitionsiiips of different classes in society. 
This can be done only patiently aiidgradually, and the educ.ator, whatever position 
he may hold, is the leadi'r. It is e.specialiy de.sirable th.at provision should be 
made for instructing adults. We should have public school extension as well as 
university extension. (553.) 
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^Paid, ttinoiiB employers. Long, 199; Gubbms,242 

Evil intiueiKO of.. . (xubbinB,2.2 

Agreements of employers and employees (soo also/frintroboii); 

Bnildiiig trades council, inliueuco on separate trades.Poncbot 439 

Chicago bnilding trades, agreements in, before strike— 

Metboils of annual agreement with employers. N icbolson, 8«; Kyan, 282,283 

Arbitration of dirterenoes, all provide for.... Carroil,271 

Employers, desire with individual labor unions.... Wells,382 

Compulsion to sign agreements dictated by workmen.... Nicholson, 98: 

‘ Falkenau, 327,328 

Bricklavere' union and master masons’ association.... Giudele, 3M; 

■ Nicholson,88,89; Oubbiu8,221; WellB,379; Preece,47b,477 

Building laborers. Clark, 399,400; Lillieu, 114 

Ordered by Imilding trades council to break. Gubbina,228 

Carpenters, 1899.-.... 

Mantel and tile setters' association and tile setters union. Bonner, mS 

Painters’ union.-■ f“IM, m 

Plumbers’ union and master plumbers. tVS ,i. 

Steam titters.G" - « 

.Structural iron workers. Kyan, 278,281, Nieholson, to 

Building trades lockout, agreements adopted after. Millep ® j 

Alliances for exclusive employment by and work for employers' associa¬ 
tions— _ 

Architectural iron workers... 

Bricklayers’ union and master masons’ association. Gindele,37u; 

Gubbins, 219, 220,239 

Bad results to organizatiou.... 

Master masons’ association strengthened by. Lillien, 114, lia: 

Preece, 477 

Rntldinir Inhnrera . Gubbins, 227; LiUieii, 114,115 

Carpenters'union, former. p'alkenan, 327; Clark, 400; Woodbury,4,W 

Gas litters and master plumbers. Long, 202 

Marble cutters and marble manufacturers, attempts to 212 

Plumbers’union. ^*HmBh’410 

Not lived np to by union.. omith, 4W 

Sheet-metal workers and empleyers.A. pouonot, 4TO 

Refusal of union to agree.Pouc^MM 

Building trades council, policy opposed to....... Carroll, 200,20i, 

® 'V Kyan, 281,450; Woodbury, 461 

Ryan, 281; Wells, 379; Bonner, 386,389; Manpn, 446 
Employers* associations strengthened by 

P ^ Gubbins, 220,236; Woodbury, 458 

Justicedisoussed.... oot 

Trade unions,employers compelled to maintain agreements by... Byu^28o,2OT 


Irresponsibility in carrying 


out. Board, 43 
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Agreements of employers and employees—Continued. Page. 

Trade unione, employers compelled to maintain agreements iiy—Cont’d. 


By individual employers as to wages. Ponchot, 430 

Caused formation of building trades council. Carroll, 272 

Employees have no confidence in employers. Ryan, 286 

Legal remedies for violation, impracticable. Gnbbins, 239; 

Ryan, 28fi-288 

Checked liy throat of strikes. Ryan, 286,287 

Present lockout a violation. Gubbins, 228; 


Ryan, 283; Woodbury, 45.5,460,461 
Wages, business ageuts count workmen’s money to detect viola¬ 
tion. Stiles, ,340 

Violations l)y employees— 

Bnilcliug laborers, by order of building trades’ council. Gubbins, 228 

Carpenters’ union, new working rules violated. Behel, 398 

Denied. Woodbury, 461 


Plumbers’union. Smith, 405-407,410,411; Corboy, 414 

Aldrich report, misleading treatment of wage statistics in. Bliss, 256 


Amalgamated Society of Engineers; 

Membership in America, rules, etc. Wilson, 488 

Strike, referred to. Chalmers, 14; Reid, 193; McQarry, 310 

American Bicycle Company; 

Organization and relations to separate concerns. .Teffery, 129,132 

Efiect of oombiuatiou on prices and cost. Jeffery, 131; Harris. 264 

Effect o;> prodnetion. 8i®g, 

Proportion of manufacturers united. .Jeffery, 132 

American Federation of Labor; 


Boycott of two Chicago newspapers referred to. Behel, 397 

Holding of political offlees by omcers of. Bagley, 392 

Bricklayers’ union not affiliated with. Gubbins, 226 

American Labor League, referred to. Gubbins, 231 

Anarchists, increased moderation of views. Taylor, 548 

Anderson, Lawrence, revocation of license as engineer, discussed. 

Anderson, 246-248; Doyle, 304-306; Burke, 306 

Apprenticeship; 

Architectural iron workers, rules. Ryan, 452 

Bricklayers’ union, rules. Gubbins, 233,234 

Bniiding trades’strike, employment permitted by agreements after.. 526,527,532 

Carpenters, ruies. Nicholson, 98 

Machinists, rules concerning. Wilson, 489 

Demands concerning. Reid, 178 

Character of training received from employers. Devens, 511 

New York agreement concerning. Devens, 610,611 

Educated boys excluded from. Chalmers, 12 

Painters, rules. Stiles, 344 

Plasterers, period of. Carroll, 275 

Plumbers’ union, rules. Corboy, 414,415; Smith, 404-408 

Prohibition of, effects. Smith, 406-409 

Prohibition in nearly all bniiding trades in Chicago. Falbenan, 333 

Attempt of building contractors’ council to end. Falkenan, 316,317,320 

Sheet-metal workers, limitation of age. Pouchot, 434 

System nusuited to present conditions. Nicholson, 105,106 

Tile setters’ union, employment forbidden. Bonner, 385 

Evil effect. Bonner, 388 

Helpers fill place of. McCullough, 216,218 

Trade unions, injustice of mles concerning.Havey, 171*172; Falkenan, 313 

Effect of mles. Nicholson, 105 


Archlteotural iron league: 

Exclnsive working for members. Bysn, 288; Ryan, 450 

Failure to include all manufacturers. Ryan, 289 

Aroblteotural iron workers (see also Structural irou worltert): 

■ Agreement with arohiteotucal iron league, arbitration, etc. Ryan, 461,452 

Apprenticeship:. Ryan, 453 

Demarcation of disputes with strootural iron workers.Bnchanan, 470,476 


Employers’ assooianon agreement to work exclusively for. 

Nonunion material, refusal to set, discussed... 

Wagai.:... 
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Arbitration: 

Generally— 

Advocated....... BisnOj 65; Reid, 185, 186; McGarry, 310, 311; Taylor, 534 

Conoillation, mntual, need of.Nicbolson, 94, % 

Only poeeible end to labor difflonltieB. Nicholson, 92; Preece, 477 

Favored by most employers. Preece, 478 

Fair arbitrators, diffionlty of seonring. Bisno, 65; Nicholson, 92 

Public^ right to insist on. Taylor, 534,644 

Possibility of nnjust verdict. Nicbolson, 91 

Appeal to, sign oif weakness. Bisno, 65 

Not an indication of weakness. Nicholson, 92; Madden, 110 

Kefased by tbe stronger aide generally. Nicholson, 90 

Difficulty of agreement. Offield, 83, 84 

Employers, relnsal by. Bisno, 64, 65; Taylor, 544 

Not desirable wiieu one side is all wrong. Regan, 210 

Desirai'le for those who feel themselves right. Nicholson, 92 

Excessive demands, impossibility of arbitrating. Webster, 154 

Not applicable to question of employing nonunion men. Btiles, 342; 

Bonner, 386 

Temporary, small value of. Nicholson, 89 

System of appeals needed. Nicbolson, 91 

Architectural iron workers’ system. Ryan, 452 

Bricklayers and niasuiis’international union, system decribed.... Klein, 155,157 

Required by. Gubbins, 225 

Successes of, Boston.. Falkenau, 324 

Bricklayers’ nniou and contractors’ association, Chicago ngreement 


Steadily maintained for 10 years. Preece, 477 

Excluded strikes. Nicholson, 89 

Difficulty*of maintaining. Nicholson, 91 

Dropped after 1898. Nicholson, 97 

Interrupted wheu bricklayers Joined council. Nicholson, 88 

Agreement made after strikes... Miller, 526,527 

Building trades lockout— 

Agreements made after, provisions regarding. Miller, 526, 527; 

Taylor, 528; 665 


Desired by building laborers. Lillien, tl6 

Desired by plumbers’ union. Carroll, 270 

Desired by marble cutters’ union. MoCullongb,213 

Objection of many tmions to. Ealkcnaii, 325 

Lathers’ nniou has nothing to arbitrate. Regan, 210 

Refused by labor organizations, instances. Strnble, 357-359 

As to altering valid agreement, refused by carpenters’ union... 

Woodbury, 459 

Attitude of Mr. Woodbury toward, misrepresented.Woodbury, 464 

Building contractors’ council, attitude toward— 

Desired by.. Nicholson,89; Madden, 110; Falkenau,317,321; Preece, 478 

System heretofore used by... Carroll, 268 

Refnses arbitration of may or of Chicago... Madden, 109; Falkenau, 321 


Refusal of mediation in May, 1900. Taylor, 536,544 

Unwilling to arbitrate certain questions. Miller, 354 

Refusal to arbitrate with the separate trades. Long, 199 

Building trades’ council, refnsal to arbitrate with. Miller,349; 

Taylor, 636,544 

Building trades’ council, attitude toward... Miller, 354 

Temporary arbitration desired by.Nicholson, 89 

Advantagbc in settling certain dispntes.Taylor, 543 

Negotiations concerning— 

a tri-j- -isr ISO. _ osi . t>«. _ X. iao 


Efforts of Bricklayers’ International Union for. Gubbine, 240 

Madden agreement.*.. Madden, 109-111; 

Gubbins, 220,221,229-228; Falkenau, 325 

Failnremf attempts.. Offield, 84 

Mayor of Chicago, intervention by.Hadden, 109; Falkenau, 321 

Trade union oouvention, offer of mediation. Taylor, 535-631 

Chicago Real Eetate Board, offer of mediation. Taylor, 636 

Confenences of conciliation, Jnne, 1900 . Ti^lor, 537 

Cause of fallnre to secure.. Hiller, 360 

Pnhlio, disregard of lights.'Taylor, 63S, 587 
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Arbitration—Continued. 

Building trades lockout—Continued, 

Possible methods of securing— 

DisouBsed. Carroll, 270-272 

Buildiofr trades’ council, poBsibility of arbitrating with .... Ryan, 282, 

283j Milh!r,349 

Should be by particnlar trades, separately. Stiles, 343; 

Price, 362; Breunock, 468; Carroll, 268 
Possibility of arbitration withneparate orgiiuizatioas... Klein, 156-15S; 

Gubbins, 240-243; Carroll, 269 

National unions, control over local unions regarding- Klein, 158,159 

Desired by employers with the separate trade unions.... Palkunau, 324 
Permanent general board in building trades, advocated.. Madden, 110; 

Preece, 477^79; Gubbins, 242; Carroll, 269-274 

Disapproved by rank and file of journeymen. Carroll, 271-273 

Impra<*tivable.....Gubbins, 242 

President of United States, uT)poiutinent of committee by. Gubbins, 243, 

244 

Carpenters, agreement made after strike.. Taylor, 529,530 

Compulsory— 

Advocated. Darrow,72j 

Webster, 147; Keid,186; McGarry, 310, 311; WalHer,373 

Desirable if necessary. Gubbins, 239 

public interest justiHes.. .. I)arrow,72 

Impracticability.Nieholson, 95 

Reduces liberty too much...-. Nicholson, 92 

Deprecated except in extreme cases. Wilson, 492-494; Taylor, 543 

Emj)loyer» and labor organizations, attitude toward. Harrow, 72 

New Zealand, referred to.. Gates, 26 

Compulsory investigation without compulsory award advocated. Ta\ lor, .544 
«lourneymeu tailors’ strike, refusal by employers. Liudholm, 426 

Early negotiations for_ Webster, 144-146; Reid, 178,181; Deveiis, 501-504 

Reason for first failure of proposed plan. Chalmers, 10,11; 

Reid. 181,186; WnlKer,372 

Chicago agreement. Chalmers, 13,14; Board, 48; Devens, 502-504 

Advantaj^es of. Wilson, 491; Doveus, 507,508 

National metal trades associullon, policy concerning. Chalmers, 10,13; 

Gates,20,27; Webster, 145; WalHor,372 

New York agreement, settling strike. Wilson, 490,491; Devens, 505-514 

Machinists’ union, demand concerning. Reid, 178,181 

Plumbers, agreement for..... Smith, 404 

Sheet-metal workers’union, agreement concerning. Miller, 346 

Refusal to arbitrate. Miller, :W6; Pouchot;43l 

State and national boards— 

Advocated.. Board, 46; Taylor, 544 

Political influences in.T..... Gates,26 

Results probahT}' one-sided under democratic government — Nicholson, 92 

Federal coniiaission, advocated. Walser, 372 

States, appointment by. Gubbins, 243,244 

Strikes and lockouts, discontinuance pending. Gates, 19; Webster, 145,146 

Great majority could be avoided by. Madden, 110 

Structural-iron workers, agreement concerning— Nicholson, 99,100; Ryan, 281 
Trade boards— ^ 

Superior to State boards.... Wilson, 492; Devens, 507,508 

Agreements of masters and men, approved. Ponchot, 4:^7 

Equal representation of employers and employees, desirable. Gates, 27 

Binding effect of decisions... Reid, 187 

National organizations, arbitration between, desirability.. Chalmers, 10,16; 

Gates, 24; Rountree, 30,34; Webster, 
145, 161; Jones, 196; Walser, 372, 376 

. Control over local unions, regarding... Klein, 158,159 

National stove founders’association, system.Chalmers, 13: 

p Gates. 19,24; Webster, 145 

Trade unions, attitude t^)ward. Madden, 110: Lillien,116; Taylor, 544 

Desired by... Regan,210: McCullough,213; Gubbins,^0-243; Carroll, 270 

A few unions favor.. KioholsoD,92 

Favored by international building trades council. GubbiDB,241 

Many dislike arbitration... Falkeunu, 325 

Refused when strong...Nicholson, 90 

Jnstanops... Struble,367 

Sheet-metalworkers.^... Miller,346; Pouchot,431 
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575 

Arbitratlon-^Continned. Page. 

Trade unioDB^Contiuned. 

Carpenters, instance of unfavorable reeult.. Woodbury,460 

Appeal to, regarded as sign of weakness.... Bisno, 65 

Balttmore, union and nonunion men work together.. Falkenau, 324,325 

Bankruptcy, ease of escaping obligations by. (iubbin8,239 

Banka, interference in building trades strike. Miller, 516,522 

Bicycle trade: 

American Bicycle Company, organization and character. Jeffery, 129 

Effect on prices and cost. Jeffery, 131 

Boys, employment in. Jeffery, 128 

Excessive capacity of plants. Sieg, 136; Harris, 265 

Foreign markets. Jeffery, 1^ 

Gonuully & Jeffery Company- 

Strike against .leffery, 119 

Boycott of Rambler wheels. Jeffery, 120-128 

Women, saving by employment of.leffery, 120 

Bicycle workers' union: 

Demands of. Jeffery, 127, 130; Sieg, 135,136 

Machinery,.attempt to restrict use. Sieg, 136 

Piecework, exeessive prices demanded for. Jeffery, 119,120 

Strike, Sieg bicycle works, causes and effects discussed. Sieg, 135,136; 

Harris,262; Workman, 263,264 

Blnningham, England, purchase of slums by municipality and rebuilding, 

Nicholson, 104 

Blits, Henry L., fined by painters’ union..... Bliss, 250 

Board, James L.: 

Character of goods manufactured, and markets.. Board,39,44 

Strike ofmacbiiiists in works of..... Board, 38,47 

Union men,’attitude toward... Board, 42 

Wages paid. Board, 41 

Boilers, nonunion made, caused sympathetic strike. Nicholson, 90 

Boilermakers; 

Hours of labor..... Pratt, 802 

Eight-hour day secured. McOarry, 307,308 

Strike on899. Pratt, 302, 303 

Washington steam botler works, no labor difficulties. McGarry, 307, 308 

Boston: 

Union and nonunion men work together. Falkensu, 324, 325 

Agreement and arbitration between master masous and bricklayers' union, 

Klein, 157; Falkenau, 324 

Boycott: 

Contractors, nonunion, by material dealers. Gubbins, 235 

Contractors who have yielded to unions boycotted by employers.... LilJien, 115 

Fra/ar & Chalmers, instance of. Chalmers, 8 

Mandel, L., fear of. Wells, 377 

Northwestern Yeast Company, fear of. Wells, 377 

Newspapers, certain referred to. Gnbbine, 2^; Behel,397 

Rambler bicycles, described. Jeffery, 12(^128 

Brass manufacture: 

Strike in. Rountree, 28,29 

Character of business. Rountree, 27,30,33 

Brass workers: 

Wages. Rountree, 33 

Strike, Western Electrical Company . Barton, 296,300 

Brass workers' international association: 

International officers, relation to local strike.Rountree, 31 

Weakness of organization. Rountree, ^ 

Bribery. (See Business agenU; Strikes,) 

Brick: • 

Rebate on, put into pool. Carroll, 277 

Rebates and special prices to members of contractors' assoeiation— 

Asserted.Nicholson, 91: 

Harding, 168; Gubbins, 235, 236; Carroll 
277; Falkenau, 327; Price, 364; Gindele, 368 

Denied ...* .^.Wells, 379 

Special prices to members of building contractors’ councildenied.. Falkenau, 328 

Purobase through association contractor, dividing rebate.Harding, 169 

Trade discount on.-. Welfi,381 

Prices of .. Price,364 

Lower in Chicago than eJHCWhere.y. Wells,379 
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Brlok—Contmaed. Page. 

Prices of—Continued. 

Increase by dealers’ combination. Harding, 168; Gubblns, 235,236 

Owners of brick yard paid for idleness by combination. Carroll, 277 

Biicklayera: 

Amount of work done by, per day, in Liverpool and London. Gnbbins, 234 

Average annual earnings. Nicholson, 100 

Bricklajera and masons’ international union: 

Organization and membersbip. Klein, 155 

Arbitration, policy. Klein, 155,157 

Control over local unions. Klein, 158, lob 

Enforces arbitration on local unions...Gubbins, 225 

Boston, agreement with master masons.Falkenau, 324 

Building trades strike, attitude toward. Klein, 156 

Edorts for arbitration in Chicago.Gubbins, 240 

Not connected with Western federation of labor. Gubbins, 230 

Bricklayers’ unions, Chicago: 

Agreements with employers before strike— 

Described generally... Nicholson, 88; 

Gindele, 36B; Preece, 476,477; Taylor, 533 

Bricklayers’ onion: 

Agreement— 

Excluded strikes... Nicholson, 89 

Difficulty of maintaining....... Nioholsou, 91 

Dropped after 1898.-. Nicholson, 88,97 

Exclusive alliance with master masons’ association. ..Gnbbins, 219,220,239; 

Oimiele,370j Wells, 379 

Bad results to organization... Pre* ce, 477 

Mason builders’ association strengthened by... LilUen, 114; Preece, 477 

Violation of...-. Gubbins, 227 

Efforts to continue .. Gubbins, 221; Preece, 479 

Of June 27, 1900 . Miller, 516,525-527; Taylor, 533 

Apprenticeship, rules regarding. Gubbins, 233,234 

Arbitration, head men desire... Nicholson, 92 

Benefits. Gubbins, 231 

Buildings trades’ council— 

How induced to join. Gindele, 366 

Not affiliated with, in 1897. Clark, 403 

Withdrawal from. Miller, 516 

Reasons for early withdrawal from. Taylor, 530 

Pues. Gubbins, 23l 

Employers, union favors large. . Bliss, 262 

Limitation of work by, McCormick works. Wells, 378 

Noneln Chicago.... Gubbins.233,234 

Members do more work than bricklayers in other cities. Gubbins, 226 

Membership and proportion of trade controlled, Chicago. Gubbins, 226,241 

No coercion to join .. Gubbins, 232 

Nonunion material, refusal to use. Sproul, 481 

Denied.Gubbins, 231 

Officers forbidden to hold ]»ubUc offices. Gubbins, 226 

Sewer pipe, claim right to set, against sewer workers’ union. Price, 861 

Stewards, duties of. Gubbins, 232 

Strikes, and agreements with employers ..... Preece, 476,477 

Method of declaring. Klein, 157; Preece, 479 

Strikers, method of maintaining.Gubbins, 229 

■VVagea. Gubbins, 281 

Annual average.Nicholson, 1(X) 

No Increase in 7 or 8 years. Preece, 480 

S«wer work... 

Work by employers, rules as to.. Gubbins, 234 

Bridge and atruotural iron workers' union. (See Structural iron worJeera.) 

Buffers; platers, and polishers, strike, Western Electrical Works... Barton, 296,300 

Building and loan assoolatlons, disadvantages of. Nlonolson, 102 

Building oontraotors' council: 

■ Adyertisemeots for workmen, misleading. Regan, 209,210: 

McCullough, 218; Carroll, 288 

Arbitration— 

Atritude towMd...-. Nicholson,89, 

Madden, 110; Falkenau, 317,321; Pieeoe,478 
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Building oontraotota' oounoU—Continned. 

LrbitTation—Continued. 

Refusal of... Long, 199; 

QubbinB,239; Carroll,269; Miller,349,354; Taylor,536,544 
Refusal to acceptniediationof Mayor Harrison.. Madden,109; Fallcenau,32I 
Building materials— 

Rebates and special prices tu members denied.Falkenau, 328; 

Boyle, 339; Wells, 381 

Boycotting of certain dealers denied. Wells, 380 

Building trades^ council— 

Relations to. Falkenau, 317 

Attitude toward. Havey, 177; Falkenau, 324: 

Boyle, 338; Miller, 350; Gindele,367; Wells, 381; Brennock,468 

Insists on destruction of. Nicholson, 92: Long, 

203; Regan, 210; McCullough, 213; Carroll, 267; 
MoGarry, 311; Falkenau, 324; Taylor, 541, 542 ; 663 

Policy of rule or ruin... Klein, 155,156; Gnbblns, 222 

Ultimatum ofNovember 17, 1899. Falkenau, 315 

Notice of February 5 to workmen... Gubbius, 221; 

Falkenau, 320; Wells, 378 

Negotiations with, during strike.. Klein, 155-158; 

Gnbbins, 220-222,227,228; Falkenau, 314-321; Miller, 350,354,563 

Communication from. Gnbbins, 220 

Agreement with— 

Ratilication by contractors. Madden, 109 

Failure of employees to ratify. Madden, 109; 

Gnbbins, 221,222,227; Falkenau, 318,319 

Would have ratified if more time . Gubbins, 222 

Difltirences with workmen not j>ermitted to be settled by sejiarate 

trades 1. Long, 199 

Causes of lorniation of. Gubbins, 228 

Formation forced by trade unions. Havey, 177; Stiles, 341; Davis, 422 

Formation forced by building trades council.... Miller, 348,521; Wells, 381 

Character and policy of organisation. Miller, 848,521 

Purposes. Falkenau, 314 

Stands on higher plane than building trades council. Falkenau, 324 

Compulsion to join denied. Stiles, 341 

('ontrol of affiliated bodies, too little. Woodbury, 466 

Ability to hold members to their contracts, affirmed. Wells, 382 

Payment of members of committee, results... Gubbins, 222,242 

Compels master plumbers to look out union gas titters. Long, 204 

Fines on members. Sproul, 481 

Intention to destroy labor unions alleged. Long, 203 

Date of organization. Falkenan, 314 

Membership... Falkenau, 314; Stiles, 341; Wells, 380 

Limited to one member of a firm... Nicbolson, 97 

Fees for joining. Stiles, 342 

Nonunion men— 

Protection by. Bonner, 388; Bebel, 394 

Necessity of transporting men to work in buses. Bebel, 395 

Nonunion material, abolition of restriction attempted... Falkenau, 316,317,320 

Policy criticised. Taylor, 535 

Saturday half-holiday in winter abrogated by . Wells, 380 

Special policemen employed by. Miller, 348,353; Wells,378; Behel,394 

violence, instigation by— 

Assoiled. Levin, 257,258,262 

Denied. Behel, 293; Boyle, 339; Bonner, 388 

Building laborers: 

Chiefly heads of families. Lillien, 117 

Employers’ notice of February 6 to.. Lillien, 116 

Nature of work...Lillien, 116 

Wages#.. Lillien, 113,117; Clark,399 

Building laborers’union: . 

Agreement with employers, 1897. Clark, 399,400 

Exclusive alliance with master masons’ association. Lillien, 114; 

• • Gubbins, 227,228. 

Contractors’ organization, power increased by. Lillien, 114,115 

Abrogated by order of builaing trades oounou. Gnbblus, 228; 

Woodbury, 461 
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Building material dealers' combinations: Page. 

Existence, affirmed...Hardy, 168-171; Wells, JIHO 

Discussed. Falkenan,327,328; Sproul,481 

Denied. Miller, 349 

Boycott contractors wlio have yielded to labor unions. Lillieu, 115 

Building; contractors^ council— 

Spociiilprices to niemborsdenied. Falkenan,328; 

Boyle, 330; Wells, 3Hl 

Boycotting of certain nuiterial dealers denied.. Wells, 380 

Condemncil... Dubbins,235 

Contractors^ associations, special prices to members of— 

Affirmed. Carroll, 277 

Denied. Fiilkonau, 327; Boyle, 339,311; Wells,379-381 

Jiistiftcation of. Nicholson, 91 

Independent contractors c.*ni buy as cheaply as association. Wells, 381 

No compulsion to buy fioiu. Wells,380 

Legal remetlies discussed. Harding, 170 

Master masons'association— 

Understanding with members of. Gindele, 368 

S^pecial prices to. Nicholson, 91; Harding,168; Gubbins, 220,23.'?, 236; 

Carroll, 277; Falkenan,327; Price,361; GindeIo,368 

Denied. Falkenan, 328; Wells, 379,381 

Lime, rebate on. Gubbius. 229,236 

Materials controlled by.. Gubbius,220 

Painters, special prices to members of contractors’ council, denied .. Stiles, 342 
lOimibing materials— 

Existence of comlmial ion. Harding, 168; Havey, 177 

Denied. Corboy, 414 

Dealers give omplojors the same protection wbicb all wholesalers 

give retailers. ISmilU, 412,413; Corboy, 414 

Increase of prices... Harding. 168 

Can be bought at retail of plumbers. Smith, 412,413 

Ibices increased by. Harding, BK), 108; Gubbms,220,227,235,236 

Lower in Chicago than elsewhere... Wells, 379 

Increased cost of building and rents. BUss,255; Carroll,276 

Lumber. Carroll, 277 

Bedford stone.- - Carroll, 277 

Power increased by exclusive allmnco ol employers and workingmen, 

Carroll, 267.274,275 

Sash and blinds .. Harding, 164 

Trust character denied... Harding, 166,169 

Alliance with building trades council...Miller,515 

Building tradea: 

Activity affected by that of manufacturing Imsinoss. Madden, 108 

Prosperous throughout the country. Carroll, 270 

Chicago, condition of business— 

Amount of, 1899. Carroll, 268 

Prosperity of, discussed. I’oyle, 3,37; Madden, 109; Gundele, 367 

Relative activity, New York and Chicago. Price, 362 

Prosperity, only labor troubles prevent.- Boyle,337 

Dull for last 10 years. Nicholson, 94 

Increased cost of buildings. Harding, 163 

Europe, slow methods. Nicbolaou, 107 

Instruction in trade schools in Now York. Nicholson, 106 

Building trades council: 

Aareeiuents with employers, influence on separate trades. Ryan, 284; 

Ponchot,439,440 

Agreements regarding withdrawal from..Taylor, 632 

Arbitration with, possibility of. Klein, 156-158; 

* Gubbins, 240-243: Bronnock,268; Carroll, 268-274; 

Ryan, 282-284; .Stiles, 343; Miller, 349-354; Price, 362 

Advantages io settling disputes... Taylor, 643 

Attitude of contractors town^rd.Madden, 110: 

Nicholson, 189; Miller,364; Prceoe,477-47» 

Union with council stopped bricklayers’ arbitration.. Nicholson,88 

Rei^uses to let plumbers arbitrate. Carroll, 270 

Building contractors’ council— 

. Attitude toward trades council. Havey, 177; Brcnnock, 468 

Insists ou destruction of trades council. Nicholson,92: 

Klein, 155; Long,208; Regan, 210; Falkenan, 324; ^ 
in prolonging strike^.... Taylor, 532,537 
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Building trades counoil^ContiDued. 

Bnilding contractors’ council—Continued. 

Desire to destroy, condemned.Nicholson, 92; McCullough, 213; 

Carroll, 267; McUarry, 311; Pouchot, 436, Mi-643 

Defended. Boyle,338; Miller,^0; Gindele,367; Wells,381 

Antipathy by its opposition to exclusive alliances .... Carroll, 267,274,275; 

Mauffan, 447 

Unions, withdrawal from, demanded by contractors. Miller, 849; 

Taylor, 541,642 

Marble cutters ami setters. Bagloy, 390 

Negotiations during strike— 

Generally... Klein, 155-158; 

Giibbins, 220-222,227,228; Kalkenau,314-321; Miller,350,354; 563 

Agreement of December, 1899. Kalkenau, 317 

Agreement with, failure to ratify. Madden, 109; 

Gnbbins, 221,222,227; Kalkenau, 318,319 
Would have ratified if more time had been given..Gnbbius, 222,240,241 

Cumumiiicatiou from, ignored. Gubbins,222 

Kefusal of contractors to negotiate further.. Guhbiiis, 229; Kalkenau, 321 

Compelled to recognize. Falkenaa,316 

Breaks agreement between ho<l carriers and contractors. Gubbius, 228; 

Woodbury, 461 

Bricklayers’union, withdrawal from. Miller, 516 

Building material trades council, alliance with. Miller, 515 

Character and effects— 

Need of, due to breaking <»f agreement by employers. Gubbins, 228; 

Carroll, 272 

Necessity for protection of iudivUlual trades .. Pouchot,436; Brenuock,467 

Desirability of ocMitral organization. Taylor, 542,543 

Workingmen determined to maintain. Regan, 210 

Necessary to fight combination of employers. McGarry, 312 

Increase of power would benefit ooutractora.. Carrol),267 

Unnecessary and injurious. Miller, 350,355,615 

(iro^it cause of trouble between masters and men, plumbeTs.. ('orboy, 414,415 

Kor<‘eft employers into employers’ associations. Havey, 177; 

Stiles,311; Miller, 348; Wells, 381; Davis, 422; Mangan,443 

Misrepresentation of, by the public press. Carroll, 266 

Carpenters’ union, withdrawal from. Taylor, 530,531 

Central organization with different name permitted after strike., Taylor, 532,537 

Constitution and bydaws criticised. Miller, 515 

Date of formation. CaiToll,266; Kalkenau, 312; Pouchot.435; Mangau,443 

Exclusive alliauees of masters and men, opposed to. Carroll, 266,267; 

Ryan,450; Woodbury,461 

Government building, Chicago, demands as to comer stone of..... Struble,300 
Government and powers— 

Criticised generally.-. Miller, 515 

Policy disapproved by majority of union men. Price, 362; Wells, 381 

Power discussed. Davey, 177 

Unlimited. Bagley,392 

Limitations. Gnbbins,228; Carroll,266; Mangau,446 

Dictatious to members of unions. Miller, 516 

Control over affiliat-cd bodies too little. Woodbury, 456,460 

Important questions referred to the several unions. Gubbins, 241 

Working card issued by. Miller, 515 

Limitation of amount of work, responsibility for, affirmed. Kalkenau, 313 

Griffiths, 337,338; 

Denied... Carroll, 267; Woodbury, 460 

Material from qutside Chicago, never placed embargo on.. Carroll, 267 

Membership of. Lilliou, 115; 

Carroll,266,274,275; Pouohot,437; Miller,522;*raylor,530,581 

Number of delegates composing. Carroll, 276 

Biicklayers’ union, representation in. Gnbbins, 241 

Forced to join.,...Gindele, 366 

Marble setters’ union. McCullough, 212 

National, formation and purpose of. Falkenau, 325 

Nonunion men,“tyranny over./. Miller, 615 

Political office, held by members. Carroll, 276; Taylor, 535 

Former rule that no member could hold. Falkenau, 323; Miller, 515 
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Building trades council—Continued. Fsgs. 

Strikes, rule ooveriug calling of.. Carroll, ^ 

Does not order sympathetic. Pouchot, 436, 436 

Withdrawal of unions from. Miller, 616; Taylor, 630, 631 

Building trades lockout (see also Arbitration; Huildiv/i oontraotore’ coun¬ 
cil; Itnildiutj tradci* council; Contractors; Trade unions; rtolesee, eto.): 
Agreements of employers and employees— 

Violation by lookout_Gubbins, 228; Ryan, 283; Woodbury, 456, 460, 661 

Proposed form in contractors’ ultimatum of April 30, 1900 . 563 

Adoption after lockout, and character. Miller, 617,618,522; Taylor, 528-633 
Cans<^K— 

Generally, discussed. Taylor, 634, 635 

Kelations of employers and employees generally strained... Taylor, 540,541 

Demands of building contractors’ council. Oubbins, 221; 

Falkenan, 316,320; Wells,378; Miller, 617; ultimatum of April 30,563 
Orgauisations against wbich employers have grievances.. Pouchot, 436,439; 

• Woodbury, 456 

Demand for destruction of building trades conneil. Nicholson, iri; 

Long, 203; Regan,210; McCullough,213; Carroll, 
267; McGarry,311; Palkenau,324; Taylor,541,542 

Limitation of work, chief priuciple involved... Barton, 300 

Carpenters’ agreement, February, IWl, and its effects. Taylor, 528-!)33 

Contractors’ultimatnm’of April 30, 1900. Miller, 516,517; text, 563 

Date of beginning, reasons for selection. Nicholson, 89,91 

Effects— 

Chicago, prosperity imperiled by. Gates, 24; Rountree,31; Offleld,84; 

•Jeffery, 134; Webster, 149; Barton, 300; Corboy, 416; Taylor, 634 

Injury to general business from. Corboy, 415 

Injury to manufacturing interests. Gates, 24; Oftield, 83 

Public injury from. Nicholson, 92; Harding, 164; Taylor, 633,534 

Snfferiug of strikers and their faniUies. Chalmers, 16; 

Rountree,36; Robb,82; Nicholson,96 

Number of buildings stopped .. NioholBon,94; Taylor,533 

On building industry, discussed. Havey, 172; Bliss,2.55 

Number out of employment by. Nioholson, 89 

Planing-mill meu, employmeut stopped by. Nicholson, 89 

Lockout, discuBsiou as to whether dispute is strike or lockout — Nicholson, 89; 

Falkenau,320; Boyle, 33'i; Btiles, 
342; Pouchot, 436; Woodlmry, 455 

Losses of contractors and workingmen. Miller, 521 

Owners and contractors, relation to. Nicholson, 94 

Public, disregard of right* by both parties.,. Taylor, 633, .634 

Responsibility for, discussed generally. Webster, 154; Klein, 159 

Contractors chiefly responsible for. Woodbury, 463 

Paid officers of contractors’ association foment. Long, 199 

Kesnlts of— 

Withdrawal of nnious and gradual settlement. Miller, 517,618; 

Taylor, 628-,6,3'r 

Agreements made after lookout_Miller, 617,518,622,525; Taylor, .628-533 

'I'rades unions, new, ibrmed during dispute. Miller, 617,622 

Building trades unions (see also Building trades council; I'rades unions; 

Names of separate unions): 

Character defended. MoGarry, 311 

Contractors’ alleged intention to destroy. Long, 203 

Control of work in Chicago and other cities. Nicholson, 88; Carroll, 269 

Estimates of costs and time made impossible by. Nicholson, 89 

Efficiency of organization. Bisno, 60 

Ceil tral organization, desirability of.-Taylor, 542,543 

Agreements regarding fnture. Taylor, 632,533 

Membership..... Nicholson, 89 

' Proportion of building mechanics included in. Price, 363 

New, formed during lookout. M'ller, 517,522 

Number dealt wilJi by contractors. Nicholson, 88,89 

Short life of... Nioholson, 101 

Business agents of unions: 

Board of, powA over strikes i. CarroU, 266,268,269; Miller, 615 

Duties aud^polioy. Pouchot, 435 

Brass workers’ association, power iu. . .Rountree, 31 

Salary.;.. Rountree,31 

Building contractors’ council, attempted restrictions of powers by .. FaUe^n^ 
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BuilneiB agents of unions—Contiuned. Fags 

Bnilding trades connoil, power under constitution. Miller, 515 

Bribery of, to settle labor disputes, charged. Falkenan, 325,326; 

Bagley, 392,393; Wells, 379; Clark,«!, 402; Sproul, 480,481 

Discussed. Eountree, 32; Tayior, 541 

llenied. McCullough,218; Ponchot,430; Buchanan,472 

Denied except as to one or two cases. Woodbury, 462 

Not known to witness. Bagley, 391,392; Smith, 411 

Offered by employeis. McCullough, 219; Woodbury, 462 

Character— 

Generally low. DSris, 423 

Possess qnalitieB of ward politicians. Bagley, 392 

Oeuernlly good. Nicholson, 93,100; Lillien, 117; Webster, 150 

Corruption denied. Bisiio, 55; Ryan, 451 

Of some known to witness, high. Clark, 402 

Duties, described. Rountree, 36; Bisno, 54; ^id, 182 

Reasons for employing discussed. Miller, 521 

Employers, attitude toward. Chalmers, 7 

Opposition toward. Bisno, 54 

Necessity to deal with. Rountree, 35; Bisno, .54, .55; Webster, 150 

Tendency to divorce employees from. Rountree, 38 

Election, method of, hod carriera’ tiniou. Lillien, 180 

Industrial union, none employed by. Wells, 380 

Machinists’ union, powers and duties. Reid, 182; Wilson, 494 

No demands eoncerniug recognition. Reid, 185 

Polities, connection with, denied. McCullough, 216 

Public office, only one in building trades council holds. Carroll, 276 

Powers— 

Abuses of. Ronntree, 34, 36 

Dictation of wages by, affirmed. Boyle, 336 

Members of union, control oyer. Wells, 382; Ryan, 451 

Controlled by desires of members of union. Bisno, 55; Buchanan, 471 

Limited. Carroll, 267; Woodbury, 456 

Not well detined. Nicholson, 93, 94 

Machinists’asBociution. Reid, 182; Wilson, 494 

Btrikes, power to call, affirmed... Boyle, 336 

Constitution of bnilding trades council, power under. Miller. 515 

Instances of strikes called by. Nicholson, 94 

Carpenters’ union, affirmed. Behel, 398 

Hod carriers'union, denied. Lillien, 118 

Painters, affirmed. Stiles, ^5 

Sheet-metal workers, affirmed. Pouchot, 432 

Deprecated. Madden, 110 

Method of calling. Carroll, 268, 269 

Rules of building trades council as to calling. Carroll, 266; 

MiUer, 515 

Stewards supplanted by, after strike. Taylor, 332 

Strikes, motive to continue (see also Pomers). Miller, .SM 

Interest and desire to avoid. McCullough, 216; 

Mangan, 444; Buchanan 471 

Structural-iron workers, duties and powers. Ryan, 280 

Butler Building; 

Strike and employment of nonunion men. Wells, 378 

Nonunion foremen on, assaulted. Behel, 396 

Violence on.-’. Miller, 616 

Campbell, John, persecution of, by plasterers’ union. Clark, 401, 402 

Csrpentera' union: 

Agreements with employers before lookout. Nicholson, 98 

Alleged violations of. Behel, 398; Woodbury, 461 

Agreement with contractors, February, 1901. Miller, 618; Taylor, 6214-633 

Albany, working and effect.Brennock, 466 

Apprenticeship, rules regarding. Nicholson, 28 

Arbitration, president favors. Nicholson, 92 

Business agents, power to call strikes...^... Behel. 398 

Chicago, history, beneficial effects. Brennock, 465, 466 

Dictation of ^rms to employers. Boyle, 338 

Exclusive alliance with contractors, former*..4_Falkenao, 327; 

Clark, 4W; Woodbury, 468 

Refosed by union. Woodbury, 469 

Executive oo^oil, articles of agrtoment, 1899 .Nicholson, 97,98 
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Carpenters’ union-<-CoDtmued. Page. 

Honrs of labor. Nicholson^ 97 

Limitation of work, McCormick works. Wells, 378 

Nonunion men, employment forbidden.*..Nicholson, 98 

Disobargeof foreman demanded. Bebel, 397 

National organization, authority of, over local. Woodbnry, 463 

Dispute at Chicago referred to. Clark, 400; Woodbury, 462 

Overtime pay. Nicholson, 98; Woodbury, 4^, 461 

Kushinp or overcrowding by employers. Woodburv,457 

Union ml© against, criticised. Clark, 400 

Defended . Woodbury, 461M68 

Stewards, rules as to. Niobolson, 98; Bebel, 398,399 

Criticised. Clark, 400 

Violence by. Clark, 400 

Wages, course of. Brennock, 465 

Difficulty of collection.Falkeuau, 323; Nicholson, 98; Brennock, 4t}6 

Penalty for evading scale. B©bol,398 

Demands for 1900 . Nicliolson, 98 

Grand Kapids, rates in..... Clark, 401 

Working rules. NicholKOu 98; Behel, 398,399 

When introduced. Woodbury, 461 

Criticised. Clark, 400 

Sharpening of tools on employers’ time, defended. Woodbury, 456 

Agreement after lockout. Taylor, 528-533 

Carroll, Edward F.: 

Accusations against, as member of plasterers’ union .. Boyle, 330-333 

Denied. Riley,441,442 

Civil service commission, membership in. Miller, 353 

Unfitness fur. Taylor, 538 

Conduct as president of, defended .. Pouohot, 435 

Removal from. Miller, 516,522 

Chicago (see also liuildinq trades’ lockout; MdehinitiH* airike, etc.): 

Business, general condition of, good. Stiles, 348 

improvement, except in building trades. Madden, 110 

Dirtiness of. Nicholson, 104 

Poroign*born population, dangers from. Taylor. 547 

Lanil, value of. Nicbolson, 102,103 

Labor difficulties, manufacturing plants kept out by. Price, 336 

Plants removed because of.... Clark,401; Uorl>oy,4IB 

Manufacturing interest, importance of. Offield,83; Madden, 108 

Advantages 118 center... Roundtree,M; Price,363 

Real estate, decreased value. Madden, 109; Harding, 164; Faikenan,321 

Relations of employers and employees, generally. Taylor, 540'&ll 

Street-oar service, inferior, worklngmen^s district. Nicholson, 104 

Strikes, effect on prosperity. (See Building trades’ lockout; MacMnUts^ ntrike.) 

Working classes, character and opinions. Taylor, 545-548,551-553 

Chicago city oouncil: 

Corruption of. Taylor, 539,640 

Trade unions, exolosiveemployment of members...... Miller,518 

Chicago CommonB: 

Building, construction interfered with by strike. Taylor, 533 

Free-for-all discussions described.Taylor, 545-548 

Work described generally. Taylor, 645-553 

Chicago Real Estate Boar^ mediation in building trades dispute.Taylor, 636 

Child labor: 


Clothing trade, employment and conditions... Heurotin, 427,428; Cope, 483,484 

Factory inspection, effect in restricting. Taggart, 140 

Law protecting, advocated... nisuo, 60 

Influence of legislation of one State upon another.!.. BiRuo,62 

Mosato wor^, employment, possible...Davis,424 

Southern States, employment, effect of...BtBDo,62 

Churches, do not elevate the workiugmon.... Nicholson,97 

Civil service oommission, Chicago: 

Working of........ Chalmers, 9 

Labor unions, influence'in. ChalxDen,9; Miller, 3^ 

Members favored by...,.Miller, 353 

Attitnde towArd, defended..... Fonobot, 436 

* Nonnnion foreman of carpenters reinstated by.. Bebel, 398 

Clark, Af R., driven into contractors’ association by baUdtDS trades coun¬ 


cil....!............. Clark, Woodbury,459,461,462 
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Cleveland, machinists' strike in...... l)evens,500,505,506 

Cloak makers’ union, opposition of employers and destruction of union.. Bisuo, 48 
Clothing trade (see also TaHorit' strile ): 

Conditions generally described.. Taggart,140; lienrotiu, 427,428; Cope,483,484 

Home work, evil efiecta_Taggart, 137,138; Lindholm, 424,425; Heurotin,427 

Hours, exceanive, eflbcta. Taggart, liO; Lindholm, 425,426 

Wages, rates. Taggart, 140,142; Heurutin, 427,428; Cope,483,481 

Women and children, employment in. Henrotin, 427,428; Cope, 483,484 

Ed'ect of work on wages. Taggart^, 138 

Workshops, free, fiiruiehiug by employers demanded. Taggart, 137-110; 

Addams, 428 

Shop room, renting of, evils of .system. Lindholm, 425 

Coal-mining machinery: 

CUiaracter and use. ilyan, 280,290 

1 Jisplttcement of labor by. Kyan. 290 

Strike in manufactnr<“ of.... Kyan 290-293 

Coal miners, wages, recent increase. Bisno, 52 

Coffey & O'Brien, deuiandH of unions as to night watciiman’.s wages_ Boyle, 320 

Colored labor, trade unions, diseriminatious against. Rountree, 38 

Combinations,' iudustiial (see also iiuiUiiiuj materiat dealers vomhinations): 

Advantages and disadvantages. Chalmers, 10; Hoard, 43; Long, 204 

Prejudice against, unjustifiable. Mayer, 74 

Etieets of, deprecated. Harding, 160-167 

Disapproved generally. Bliss, 253 

American Bicycle Company. Jetlery, 129-132; Sieg, 136; Harris, 264 

Illinois, driven out of State by legislation.^_ Chalmers, 10 

Injustice of legislation. Mayer, 74 

Paint, increase of price of. Harding, 165,166 

Prices of products, ofl'ect on. Harding, 166 

Kemeilies, proposed, discussed . Harding, 163 

Limitation of prices and dividends, advocated. Harding, 163,164 

Speculative creation of stocks by, condemned. Harding, 166, 167 

Tile manufacturers. Bonner, 389 

Workingmen, power ovo^. Harding, 161 

Attitude toward. Taylor, 552 

Dangers from. Hill, 482, 483 

Labor unions, effect of aljianco with. Harding, 161 

Diminish employment. Bliss, 254, 255 

Necessitate combinations oflabor. Bliss 253-255 

Competition, W'ages, tendency to loduoo. Bisno, 64 

Consumers’league, tailors* strike, action regarding.. Taggart, 142; Henrotin, 428 

Contagious diseaaea, clothing, danger to buyer from.Taggart, 138; 

Jmigstrand, 143; Lindholm, 425, 426; Cope, 486 
Contract system, less advantageous generally than day-work system.. Woodbury, 

450; Brenuock, 469 

Contractors (building; see also A’nip/c^erfi): 

Attitude toward labor organizations. Buchanan, 471, 472 

Character of; some few will break agreements. Wells, 382 

Independent, financial standing low. Wells, 379 

Portion of work done by, small. Wells, 3^ 

Lathing, number of... Regan, 2C® 

Financial rcsponsibLIIty of majority, small. Gnbbins, 239 

Profits, excessive and unearned. Brenuock, 467, 469 

Small, chiefly responsible for labor difficulties. Gubhins, 222,223 

Contractors’ associatlouB (seenlHo.‘(/ 7 reement«; Building contmeiors*council; 

Master masons' assooiation; Architectural iron league, aud other separate 
trades): 

Building materials, special price to members, on ..Nicholson, 91; Harding, 168: 

Carroll, 277; Gubbins, 22(), 235, 236; Price, 3(>4; GIndele, 368 

Denied. Boyle, 339, 341; Falkenau, 327, 328? Wells, 379, 381 

Costofjoining... Harding,169 

Fines^and discipline— 


Similar systems necessarily maintaiped by master and men .. Nicholson, 91 

Fines remitted on aoVnowledgiuent of wrong. Nicholson, 91 

Fines by master masons’ association. Price, 3W 

Weakness *of (lisoipUne, alleged.*. Long, 204 

Fines by proposed joint board of contractors' council and building 

trades council. Falkenau, 317 

Painters, expulsion of members... — Murphy,453 
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Contractors’ associations—Continued. 

Sheet-metal workers, character of.Miller, 348 

Small contractors, in^jnstico toward. Taylor, 542 

Trade unions, formation caused by organization of. Wells, 882 

Strengthened by exclusive alliances with.Lillieo, lU, 115; 

McCullough, 214; Mangan, 443, 445; Woodbury, 458 

Cooperation: 

system discussed. Uountree, 37 

Lack of, among American workingmen. Nicholson, 103 

Corporations (see also i'omb\naiiom)\ 

Courts, discrimination in favor of. Breuuock, 467 

Federal incorporation acts advocated. Mayer, 76; OflHela,86 

Foreign, unfairness toward. Mayer, 76 

Legislatures and courts, unfairness toward. Mayor, 74,76 

Prejudice against... Mayer, 73-76 

Rights should be same as of individualH. Mayer, 74,76 

Uniform laws, desirability. Mayer, 76 

Cost of living, increase, discussed. Uisno, 50, 51 

Cotton mills, competition of Southern. Bliss, 255 

Courts (SCO also InjuncHonts ): 

Appointment of iudges preferable to election. Chalmers, 16; 

Mayor, 76, 77; Offield, 87; Miller, 523 

Denied. Darrow, 67-69 

Capital and employers, injustice toward. Mayer, 76,77 

Injustice by lower. Walser, 372 

Character of State courts. Harrow, 68 

Chicago, corruption and incompetence... Taylor,539 

Combinations, decisions against. Chalmers, 30 

Compensation; need of higher. Offield,87 

Corporations— 

Discriminations in favor of. Brennock, 467 

Unfairness toward,. Mayer, 75 

Undue control over courts. Darrow,69 

Lawyers of, unfit forjudges. Mayer,77 

Federal, charncter of judges. Darrow, 67 

Fairness of decisions. Mayer, 77 

Superiority of. Offield, 86 

Laoor, unfairness to. Darrow, 67 

Labor not discriminated against. Offield, 86 

Illinois, partisan character. Offield, 86 

Term of office and method of seleotion. Harrow, 68 

Labor, attitude toward, Chicago. Darrow, 69 


Picketing and boycotting, defended by. Chalmers, 8; Miller, 352, 523 

Justices’courts, subservient to labor unions. Bliss, 252 

No punisliment of union men for violence. Clark, 400 

Insufficient punishment...Miller, 518-521 

Injuries, delay in settling suits. Ryan, 283 

Life tenure, advocated. Mayer, 77; Offield, 87; Miller, 623 

Deprecated...i. Darrow, 70 

Maasachusetts, character of... Dwrow, 70 

Political influence in decisions.Miller, 621 

Powers, restriction within proper sphere advocated..Darrow, 71 

Workingmen, distrust of. Taylor, 539 

Davidson Brothers, incidents connected with building of court-house at 


Davis, Frank L.: 

Antagonism to lal>or organization... McCullough, 215 

Notice by union to architects and builders not to employ . ..Clark, 403 

6tril;« in shop of. Davis, 42(M22 

Demarcation disputes between labor organisations: 

Generally,.......... Nicholson, 94 

Bricklayers and sewer workers.»Prioe, 861 

Granite cutters and soft-stone cutters. Bovle, 885 

Steam fitters and carpenters. 1 . Price, 362 

Structural iron workers’.-.Nicholson, 99 

Strnotoral iron workers and ornamental iron workers....Boyle, 385,^: 

Wells, 377 

Structaral iron men and boiler makers..... Falkenau, 326: 


, Moe, 3^; Buchanan, 474 

Strnotnral iron workers and arohiteotnral iron workers .... Buchanani 470,475 
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Department atorea: Page. 

Saleswomen in, increased cost of dress. Bliss, 256 

Wages for saleswomen, not enougli for support.. Bliss, 256 

Detectives (see also jPoKoe), arming of. Le Vin, 258 

Detroit, incidents connected with building of coart-bonse.... McCullongh, 216-218 
Doyle, Daniel, alleged unjust influence as to engineers’ licenses, Anilerson 


Drainage oanal, Chicago, hoars and wages on. Boyle, 336; Gindele, 366 

Dlscusaion, advantages of free, for working classes. Taylor, 545, 548 

Elections, Chicago, oorrnption and frauds in. Tnylor, 547 

Elght-honr day. (See Bonn of Labor.) 

Electrical machinery trade, strike discussed. .. Barton, 296-300 

Elevator tank, nonunion made, use forbidden by unions. Boyle, 335 

Elevators,.grain, usefnluess destroyed by increused length of cars .. Nicholson, 101 
Employers: 

Employees, relations friendly with, desirable. Webster, 153; 

Ryan, 290,291; McGarry, 308,309 

Chicago, general attitude toward. Taylor, 540,541 

Fairness toward, advocated. Webster, 153,154 

Kftbi*t8 for bettering conditions. Taylor, 514 

Government, power on, less thau of workmen because numbers less.... 

Nicholson, 92 

Ignorance and incompetence in many cases. McGarry, 309 

Interests mutual with labor. Webster, 153 

Small, poorer workmen tend to become... Long, 203 

Troubles with labor organizations frequent. Long, 203 

Unfairness and greed in certain cases... Webster, 152,153 

Work by— 

Limitation of, need explained. Gubbius, 234 

Reasons of labor organizations for prohibiting. Long, 203,204 

Prohibition prevents establisbment of small businosses. Bonuer, 386 

Brioklayers’ union, rules relating to. Gubblns, 234 

CarpeuterB’uiiiuu, one member of Arm allowed. Nicholson, 98 

Oas fitters’ union, stopped by. Long, 198 

Fines levied on acconnt of. Smith, 408 

Injury to union men from. Long, 198 

Painters, how far permitted. Bliss, 250,253 

Plumbers, prohibited. Smith, 405,406 

Sheet-metal workers, rules us to. Pouchot,437 

Structural iron workers, rules as to. Buchanan, 473 

Not more thau one member of firm on a job. Nicholson, 99 

Tile-setters’ union, forbidden by. Bonner, 385 

Employers’ aasociatioiis (see also Contractors' asHoclations ): 


Eflect on freedom on members discussed. Stiles, 343 

Centralization, advantages. Nicholson, 90 

Necessitated by that of labor organizations.. . Nicholson, 92 

Employment (see also Tradt aaion«): 

Building trades, rapid lluctuations and reasons. Nicholson, 101 

Building laborers, causes of irregularity.:. LilUen, 118,119 

Not over four days per week. LilUen, 117,118 

Lathers, great irregiilanty. Regan, 209 

Division of available work among members of organization.Regan, 209 

Slate and tile roofers, irregularity. Hill, 482 

Steadiness of, more importont than wages. Nicholson, 100,103 

Decreased. Bliss, 253,254 


Chicago, reasons for. Corboy, 414 

Steadier in Europe than in America. Nicholson, 101 

Unemployment— 

Increased through strikes...-Chalmers, 15 

Increased by industrial combinations. Bliss, 254,255 

Demonetization of silver as cause. Regan, 209 

Extent of, bricklayers..Gnbbins, 225 

Average per year, plasterers...Carroll, 270 

Relatively small in Chicago in 1898 and 1899, reasons. Gindde, 366,3^ 

F^roduced b^ building trades’ strike, extent of.Nicholson, 92 

Trade unions, fosterw by..*. Havey, 171 

Boglneera (see also Amalgamate society), definition of term. Wilson, 489 

Bngineers, board of examlnlngi Chicago, action in matter of Lawrence 

Anderson....Andeison, 246-248; Doyle,304-306; Burke, 306 
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Snglaud: 

Frazer & Cbalmers, branch factory in... ChaluierB, 17 

Engineers'strike, referred to.. Chalmers, Uj Reid, 193; McGarry, 310 

Labor, conditions of. McGarry,310 

Wages and ability of labor, relative. Chalmers, 12 

Europe: 

Marble brought to Chicago from. McCullough, 213,214 

Couipetitiou, advantages and disadvantages in. Gates, 23 

European labor: 

Kdiciency compared with American. CUalnicrs, 12; Gates,23; Ro{ird,44; 

Nicholson, 107; Webster, MH; Mi-Garry, 310; Barton, 29« 

American, suporioT, chiefly through machinery. Nicholson, 107 

Building trades, slow methods in. Nicholson, 107 

Employment steadier than in America, roasoDH. Nicholson, 101 

Wages, relative . Barton, 298 

EzcluBive alliances of masters and men. (See AtjrtemenU.) 

Export trade: 

Electrical machinery. Barton, 298 

Machinery, competition of foreign countries. Chalmers, 11 

Frazer A: Chalmers. ('Ualmers, 11,17 

Mining machinery..Gates, 22 

Prosperity of manufactures depends largely on. Gatos, 21 

Tin can machinery. Board,44 

Turner brass works. Rountree, 31 

Factory inspection, Illinois, working of system. Taggart, 138,110 

Falkenau, Victor. 

Arcbitcetnral iron workers, refusal to w ork for, discussed. Ryan, 449, 150 

Former hostility to inasler masons^ a8.sociation. Gnbbius, 237 

Field building: 

Dispute between granite and soft stone cutters on. Boyle, 335 

Striking marble cutters get work on... McCullougli, 213 

Violence on. Miller, 516 

Dispute between structural iron workers and architectural iron worki^rs 

on. Bnehauuu, 470,475 

Fines. (See i<nmn«.) 

Foreign born: 

Political and social dangers in cities. Taylor, 547 

Law-ai>iding character of laborers. Madden, 112 

No better class of citizens than.... Ma*iden, 112 

International association of machinists, membership in. Wilson, 195,496 

Trade unions, improvement by means of... Bisno, 04 

Workingmen, large proportion of, causes. Nicholson, 106 

Foremen: 

Agreements made after building trades’ lockout, jirovisious of. 526,529 

Contfolled by unions, brickwork and carpentry. W^’clls, 378 

Carpenters’ union, subjection to, discussoil. Woodbury, 463 

Union’s rules as to. Nicholson, 98; Clarke, 4<X) 

France, reciprocity treaty with, advocated. I’lamondon, 3 

Frazer and Chalmers: 

Boycott of. Chalmers, 8 

England, branch factory in. Chalmers, 17 

Foreign trade... Chalmers, 11,17 

Injunction to restmiu picketing. Darrow, 67 

Picketing of works. Harrow, 66 

Strike, inauguration described. Cbalmers, 15 

Wages, recent increase. Chalmers, 18 

Fuller, George A., Construction Company: 

Business, and agreements with trade muons...LiUien, 116; 

GnhbiziB, 226; Boyle, 338, 339 

Marble cutters’ union, trouble with. Bagley, 391 

Garment trade. (See Vlothing trade; Sweating system.) 

Gas fitters’ union: 

Agreement with employers, no existing. Ldug, 2D2, 203 

Employers, no dispute with...Long, 199 

Exclusive alliance with master plambers. Long, 202 

Fining of Michael Havcy by. Havey, 173, 174 

Fines on employers for doing Work. Smith, 408 

History and membership ... Long, 198 

Helpers no longer omploye<l. Long, 199 

Limitation of work. Long, 198, 205 
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Gas fitters’ unlon—Contiuued. 

SubcoDtraoting^ prohibition of...I^ong, 200, 202 

Work by omployera, injury to union men from. 198 

Stopped by Tin ion. I-*onK, 198 

Fines levied on account of. Smith, 408 

Gates Iron Works: 

Strike described. Gates, 19 

Wages paW. Gates, 20 

Foreign trade. Gates, 22 

Georgia, marble brought to Chicago from. McCullough, 213 

Germany: 

American boot and shoo machinery bought by. Kicholson, 107 

Old ago peimious. Nicholso!!, 104,105,107 

Sugar machitu-ry imported from. NicholBon, 107 

Trade schools. Nicholson, 105 

Workingmen’s houses, pleasant suiToundings of. Nicholson, 104 

GKndele, Charles W., conversation with Mr. Klein and Mr. Gubbins, referred 


Gompers, Samuel, 

Opinion of .trusts, referred to. Harding, 160 

Salary and mode of life, referred to. Robb, 82 

GormuUy & Jeffery Bicycle Company: 

Strike ugaiust.Jeffery, 119,120 

Boycott of Rambler wheel. Jeffery, 120-128 

Unious, attitude toward.. Jeffery, 130 

Wages, demands of uuioii concerning.Jeffery, 130 

Gobs Printing Press Company, Rtrikes of machinists against, de¬ 
scribed. Walser, 371-376 

Grand Rapids, wages and conditions of carponters at.1. Clark, 401 

Granite cutters, dispute with soft stonecutters as to right to work. Boyle, 335 

Gubbins, George: 

Action as to wages on sewer work .. Price, 361 

Civil-service examinations taken by.-. Gubbins, 230 

Carrying concealed weapons for defense, a}>proved .. Lo Vin, 257 

Instigation lo \ iolence by l.o Vin, denied. Le Vin, 257, 261, 262 

Refusal to nceeut money contributed by contractors for “ blowout”. 8proul, 471 


Harnson, Carter: 

Building tra<IeH council, purpose to use for political ends. Falkenan, 325 

Course us mayor. Falkcnau, 322, 323 

Mediation in building trades dispute.....Madden, 109; 

Gubbins, 228, 229; Falkcnau, 820, 331 
Nonunion men, attitude toward protection from violence. Rebel, 394 

..._ _V •_1...__»_u........ irx , ^ oftrt 


Helpers (see also Apprenticeship): 

Gasfitting, no longer employed in. Rong, 199 

Plumbers, rules as to. Smith, 405 

Sheet metal workers, limitation of age of. Pouchot, 434 

Hod carriers’ union (see also Jinilding labonrs): 

History and membership of, Chicago. IdlUen, 113,114 

Choice and authority of business agents. Lillien, 118 

Method of organization. Lillien, 118 

Method of ealliug strikes ... Lillien, 118 

Holidays (see also Orertime): 

Wages on, double- 

rain ters .- Stiles, 344 

Carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Plumbers. Smith, 403 

Homes; 

Ownership of, by workingmen, decreasing .. Nio^dson, 101,102 

Would be increased by fair taxation of vacant land.^'icholsou, 103 

Commoner in smaller cities than in Chicago. Nicholson, 102,108 

Ev%ry one desires. Nicholson, 103 

Provision by mnnicipality, Birmingham, England. Nicholson, 104 

Hours of labor: 

Agreements after building trades'lockout..... 627,628 

Bricklayers.A. Gubbins, 281 

After lockout.... 527 

Building contractors, proposals by, February, 1900. Falkenau, 320 

Carpenters) after lockout.....Milleri 528 
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Boutb of labor>~Continned. Page* 

Clotiiing trade, excessive, ed'ects.Taggart, 140; Liodholm, 426,426 

Eight-hour day— 

Advocated.. Nicholson, 100; Ryan, 202; MoGarry, 308 

Law establishing, advocated. Bisno, 60,61 

Cities,satisfactoryiu... Miller,362 

Effects— 


Better class of mechanics obtained under. Nicholson, 106,107 

Expense of bnilding not increased. Nicholson, 107 

More work done than in lO-hour day. Lon^ 198,199 

No reduction in ontput. Ryan 286 

Architectural iron workers. Ryan, 451 

Boilermakers, demand for. Pratt, 302,303 

Snccossfal working... MoGarry, 308 

Bricklayers.-... Qiadele,366 

Cai’peuters. Nicholson, 97 

Marble cutters. McCullough, 216 

Plumbers. Smith, 403 

Georgia Marble Company. Bagley, 390 

Stonecutters. Gindele, 366 

Sheet-metal workers. Poncbot,429 

Structural iron workers. Nicholson, 99 

Labor organisations, establishment due to. Nicholson, 96 

Laborers, drainage canal. Boyle, 336 

Luthers. Regan, 208 

Machinists’ strike, demands for9-hour<lay.. Webster, 147; Reid, 179; Wilson, 490 

Impossibility of granting. Chalmers, 7 

New York,agreement, provisions concerning. Wilson, 491; Devens.SO? 

Marble cutters and setters. McCullough, 214 

Marble quarries, Georgia. Bagley, 390,391 

Morgan-Gardner Electrical Company. Ryan, 292 

Mosaic workers. Davis, 420,424 

Nine-hour day, effect on ontput, machinists. Webst«r, 152; Wilson,490 

Attempt of wood-working mill men to secure. Clark, 402 

Painters. Stiles, 344 


Printers, reduction, recent... 

Reduction, employment increased by. 

Necessary to furnish work. 

Made possible by improvemeut of machinery 

Future, hope for. 

Western Electrical Company. 

Uliuoie, corporations, uujnst legislation against .... 
Illinois manufactmers’ association: 


. Bisno, 54 

Bisno, 61; Ryan, 286 

. Webster, 151 

. Bisno, 61 

. Barton, 301 

. Barton, 296 

. Mayer, 74-76 


Organiz/ation, membership, and purposes. Plamondon, 3,4 

Labor legislation, induence in defeating. Reid, 182 

Illinois Steel Company, wages paid by. Reid, 190 

Immigration (see also Foreign oorn), employment of gangs of imported 

laborers.-. Rountree, 38 

Immorality, sexual, department store saleswomen, compelled by small 

wages. Bliss, ^6 

Income tax, advocated. Harding, 166 


Industrial union; 


Organization, membership, and character. Boyle, 333, 334; Wells, 380 

Not affiliated with any otner labor organization... Boyle, 334 

Business .agents, not employed.... — Wells, 380 

Eighty men employed on Butler Building...Wells, 378 

Dissolution.........Miller, 624 


Injunctions: 

Abuses and injustice.... Darrow, 67, 88 

Labor, discrimination against. Brennook, 467 

Iniusttce rare..Mayer, 478 

Contempt of court, jury trial a^ivocuted. Darrow, 68 

Deprecated.j*! Mayer, 79 

Appeal iu cases advocated .. Mayer, 79 

Courts, injustice of restricting power to issue.Mayer 78 

Necessary in extreme cases. Cbalmera, 16 

Crimiual acts, injunctions against, restriction advocated.Danow, 68,69 

l^precatM. Mayer, 78 

Jury trial advocated.. Darrow, 60 

Debs case described. f .... Darrow, ^ 
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Injnnotloiu—Continned, Page. 

Fedraal eoarts, iseiie by. OeOeld, 88 

Picketing, refueal to restrain... Darrow, 67 

Workingmen, attitnde toward.. Taylor, 639 

Inspection of work, by members of unions, structural iron workers.. Nicholson, 100 
International aasooiation of macbinlsts. (See Maohinmlg.) 

International typographical union, machinists, relation to. Wilson, 499 

In t imi dation of nonunion men (see also Vioienoe ): 


AlUUUUlUU UlOUy lltBIIOrUVOB .... .. IVIIllUliXOU, \ iJVlUfU, f-X a 

Bliss, 252; Barton, 297; Walsor, .374; Wells, 383; Miller, 618 

Justifiable in certain cases.. Bisno, 58 

Machinists’ strike, instances. Walser, 374 

Methods employed. Bisno, 68 

Ireland, land law referred to. Nicholson, 95 

Iron league, referred to. Wells, 379 

Iron trades. (See Jrc/iiieciurai iron; f>rnammtaliron; Siruotural iron; Sheet 
metal.) 

Italians, political corruption in Chicago. Taylor, 647 

Italy, marhie brought to Chicago from. McCullough, 213,214 

Joumeirmen tailors' strike. (See Tailore’ elrike.) 

Justices' courts (see also Courfs): 

Discriminations in favor of labor. Chalmers, 9 

Methods of selection and cjiaracter of justices... Darrow, 68 

Knights of labor, inefficiency and failure. Brennook, 469 


Labor Day: 

Work prohibited on, carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Painters. Stiles, 344 

Plumbers. Smith, 408 

Structural iron workers. Nicholson, 99 

Laborers, unskilled; 

Average annual earnings. Nicholson, 100 

Employment on preparatory and rough work forbiddou, painters. 


Structural iron workers. Nicholson, ^ 

Handling of mochauics’ tools by, foririddon, carpenters’ union. Behel, 398 

Stone-cutting machinery operated by. Struble, 355 

Work not permitted to, structural iron workers. Bnchanan, 475 

Laud: 

City lots, Chicago, value of. Nicholson, 102, 103 

Government purchase and divisiouof large estates, New Zealand. Nicholson, 104 
Speculation in, injurious effects. Nicholson, 102,103 

Lathers; 

Overworking, compulsion of, by setting fast men to lead. Regan, 211 

Wages. Regan, 208 

Lathers’ union: 

Membership of. Regan, 208 

Honrs of labor. Regan, 208 

Limitation of work, existence of practice. Harding, 171; Regan, 211 


Legal remedies; 

Employers, impossibility of securing satisfactory. Miller, 352 

For breach of ooutracf by labor organizations, ineffective . Smith, 411 

Unsatisfaetory as against employers. Ryan, 286, 287 

For breaklngof agreements bjj employers, unsatisfactory.. Gubbins, 239 

Use of John Doe warrants against union men. Gubbins 224, 225 

Legislation: 

Corruption in enactment. Taylor, 589 

Corporations, Injustice to .Mayer, 74-76 

Danger of ill-considered, to prosperity... Plamondou, 3 

Enforeement of existing, the great need.'. Bonner, 

Labor laws, protection by, advocated.. Bisno, 60, 61 

Influence of one State upon another. Bisno, 62 

Uniform, not desirable to wait for. Bisno, 62, 63 

Trade unions, bffeot in securing.s...*. Milter, 519, 524 

Le Vlu, L. P., alleged instigation to violence by. Gubbins, 2284 


‘ * t Behel, 293; Falkcnau. 327; Boyle, 3w 

Lime; 

Rebates and Special prices to members of contractors’ ussoelation.... 

• Gubbins, 229, Carroll, 277 
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Lime—Con tinned. Page. 

Special prices to members of building contractors’ council, denied.... 


• Kalkenan, 328 

Rebate on, pot into pool... Carroll. 277 


Limitation of work (see also Orircrowding) 

Existence of practice generally— 

lUBtauoos. Griffiths, 335; Taylor, 542 

Recently intro<luc,ecl. Hoyle, 338 

Unions which enforce. Falkennu, 322 

Fixed only by plumbers, gas litters, and lathers. rouchot, 43G 

Tomleiicy of unions toward. Webster, 150 

Denied in certain cases. Long, 205, 20ii 

Agreements after building trades lockout, prohibited by. 525, 528 

Bicycle workers’ nuion, instances. Siog, 135 

Brioklayers, in Liverpool and Loinlou. Qnbbins, 234 

None by Chicago union. Gubbins, 233 

Bricklaying and caii)eutry, McCormick Works. Wells, 378 

Building contractors, attempts to abolish. Falkeuau, 315, 317,320 

Building trades council, responsible for.Falkenan, 313; Griffiths,337.338 

lA_y._ •*! rt/.p. ... '_ 


Building trades lockont, chief principle involved. Barton, 300 

Demands of contractors for prohibition. p.564 

Prohibited by agreements atter. 525,528 

Evils and injustice. Webster, 1.50; Wal8erl.373 

In certain cases. Taylor, 542 

Effect upon building. Harding’, 171 

Foundry men, practices concerning. Dovens, 509 

Gae fitters, first introduced by. Long, 198 

Not unreasonable. Long, 205 

Approved by contractors. Long' 198 

Justification— 


Reasons for. Regan, 211; MoCiiIlongb, 215 

Reasonable amount prescribed. Brenuock, 407 

Necessary to prevent overcrowding. Brennock, 4()(i 

Partly justified by practice of rushing. Taylor, 535 

Labor unions, chief objection to. Madden, 111 

Lathers, existence of practice. Harding, 171; Regan, 211 

Reasons for. Regsn, 211 

Reasonableness. Brennock, 467 

Machinists, rules and practioos concerning. Wilson, 489 

Existence of practice denied. Reid, 183; Wilson, 498 

Attempted limitations feared. Webster, 148,150 

Forbidden by joint agroement after strike. Deveus, 509 

Restriction of number of machines used. (iatos, 25; Board, 46 

Marble cutters, nnsncoessfnl attempts to establish. MoCiillough, 215 

None existing. McCullough, 214,215,219 

Painters, charged. Stiles, 341 

Denied. Mnrphy,454 

Plumbers. Harding, 170,171; Havey, 172; Smith, 400-408 

Extent of. Smith, 410,411 

Penalty for violating limit. Smith, 408 

Unreasonable character of. Falkenan, 318; Smith, 411; Davis, 422 

Excessive extent of. Corboy, 414 

Existing rules opposed by president of union. Corboy, 414 

Impossiliility of interpreting rules. Corboy, 414 

Structural iron workers, no limit by. Ryan, 279; Buchanan, 473 

Link Belt Machine Company, attack on nonunion men at works_ Chalmers, 6; 

Reid, 182,186,192 

Liverpool, amount of work done per day by bricklayers in. Qubbins, 234 

London, amount of work done per day by bricklayers in. Gubbins, 234 

LumMr, price of.1.iCarroll, 277 

Lynohlng, detective work in relation to.. Le Vln, 2M, 259 

MoClnrg Building, strike on, sheet-metal workers and stmotnral iron 

men-V...;.;. Wells,377; Pouchot,430-433 

McCormiok WorkA limitation of work, bricklaying and oarpientry.... Wells, 278 
McQlilre, F. J. opinion as to the subjection of foreman to union, dis- 

. cussed.... Woodbury, 463 

Machine^ (see also Tooia) •. 

Bloyole workers, attempt to limit use.•.Sieg, 136 
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Machinery (eoe also TooU) —Continued. 

Baildinjj^ contractors, attempts to ubolisli restrictions on use. 

Falkoniin, 315,817, H20 

Building trades lockout, restrictions prohibited by agreements alter — 

Miller, 525,528 

Coal-mining machinery, displacomept of labor by. Kyan 290 

Contractors, rostnctions duo to.. Taylor, 542 

Dependence of workmen cansed by. Bisuo, 57 

Government Printing Ort’ice, excluded by labor unions from_ Gindele, 370,371 

Hod carriers, displaced by hoisting machines. Lillien, 113,117 

Labor organizations, prohibition by. Falkenau,313 

Operation by meu of the trade required. Struble, 355,356 

Macdiinists, restriction of use by union. Gat»*s. 25; Hoard, 46 

Marble cutting, use in. M(^Cnllougb, 213,214 

Stonecutters’ union— 

Kegotiationa and rules concerning. Sullivan, 447,448 

Prohibition of use of planing machines. Sullivan, 448 

Scraper for stone work prohibited. Bagley, 391 

Pnoiiiuutic tool for stone carving, prohibite<l. Haglcy, 391 

Objection to use of. Struble, 355-357 

Fines for use of. Jett’ery, 132,133 

Not desired by majority of stone cutting contractors. (iubbins, 221 

Advantages of, in stonecutting. ►Struble. 355 

Operated by laborers ... Struble, 355 

Strain on workmen reduced by... Hyan, 2U2 

Machinery manufacture : 

Klectrical machinery.. Barton, 296-298 

Foreign markets and competition of foreign countries. Chalmers, 11 

Frazer aiubCbalmcrs .... Chalmers, U-17 

Mining maebiuery, foreign trade and coiuiietitiou—.. Gates, 22,23 

Tin can machinery, mnniifactiire and markets. 1 . Board, 39,44 

MachiuistB: 

American, superior efficiency . Webster, 148 

Appreuiicesbip, character of training received from employers .... Deveus, 511 

Definition ofsKillod. DeNCns, 510 

Engineers, relation to. Wilson, 489 

Wages, average.-.. Wilson, 491 

Machluistfi, International ABsociatiou of: 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers, relation to. Wilson, 487,488 

Apprenticeship, rules couceruiug. Wilson, 489 

Exclusion of college-trained boys.,... Chulmcrs, 12 

Business agents, character and duties..•••♦; — Keld, 182 

No demaud as to recognition. Reid, 185, Wilson, 494 

Colored men, discrimination against. Chalmers, 12 

Funds, dues, and Ifenefits. Wilson, 488,489 

Payments for benefits. Wilson, 497,498 

Discharge of men, no limitation couceruiug. Reid, 183.184 

Employers, attitude toward union (see also under MixchhusU ninke). . . 

Barton, 297, 298, 300,301; Walser, 374; Jones, 196, 197 
Discharge by, on account ofmembership, considered grievance... Reid, 184 

Hours, p(dicy concerning. Wilson, 490 

Incorporatbm of unions, attitude toward. Wilson, 489 

Linotype maobines, dispute concerning. Wilson, 499 

Limitation of work, dallied... Reid, 183; Wilson, 498 

AttiCnipts at, feared. Webster, 148,150 

Rules concerning. Wilson, 489 

Forbidden by New York agreomeiit. Devens, 509 

Machines, limitation of number used. Gates, 25; Board, 46 

Members, number and iucreaso. Wilson, 488 

Recent increase.•--- Wilson, 498 

Proportion of.;. Barton, 299 

Reasons for relatively small jiroportion. Barton, 301 

Number before Chicago strike.. Jones, 197 

Chicago, number in.*. Reid, 187 

Engineers, not admitted as.. Wilson, 489 

Charaotor^f........ Roid, 180,191 

Foreign element among. Wilson, 495,496 

Organization and growth. Wilson, 487-489 

Nonnuion men, attitude toward. Wilson, 495; Devens, 509 

Threatening letter quoted. Barton, 297 
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Machinists, International Assooiatton of—Continned. Pngs, 

Power to control members discussed. . Dbtsds, 513,511 

Politics, attitude toward. Beid, 192; Wilson, 196,197 

Knles, injustice of. Oates, 25 

Strikes, rules concerning. ^td, 186 

Strike fnnds.,. Wilson, 197 

Tools, limitation of use. Qates,26; Board,16; Beid, 183 

Wages, unjust rules coucerning... Oates, 26 

Machinists' strike, Chicago; 

Apprentices, demands concerning. Beid, 178 

New York agreement, provisions concerning. Devens, 611 

Business agents, no demands concerning recognition. Beid, 185 

Causes and history of inauguration— 

Generally. Chalmers, ^ Beid, 178 

Beasons for inaugurating. Wilson, 190 


Hasty action of unions at inanguration. Wilson, 190; Devens, 600^506 

brass manufacturers, negotiations leading to strike. Bonntree, 28,29 

Lockout by employer, tin-can machinery. Board, 39 

Employers, unjustifiable attitude at beginning. Webster, 116 

Signature of proposed contract by certain employers. Beid, 187 

Compln lilts not made directly. Gates Iron Works. Gates, 19 

Turner Brass Works. Bonntree, 28 

l,eader8, misrepresentation of desires of members by. Gates, 26 

Dcniunds adopted by referendum vote. Beid, 187 

Chicago association of machine manufacturers. Devens, 501 

Cleveland, strike in. Devens, 500, .506 

Competition of dift’ereut sections, effect of. Walser, 372,376 

Demands and policy of union (see also below— Hoars; Wages; I'Hmi): 

Generally... Plaraondon, 1; Board,18; Bold, 178; Wilson, 190; Devons,601 


Description, individual shops— 

Coal-mining machinery firm. Byan, 290-293 

Era/ur and Clialmers. Chalmers, 16 

■ Goss Printing Press Company. Walser, 371-376 

Gates Iron Works. Gates, 19 

Morgan-Gardner Electrical Company. Byan, 290-293 

Tin-can machinery factory. Board, 38,41,17 

Turner Brass Works. Bonntree, 28 

Western Electrical Company. Barton, 296-300 

Effects of strike on prosperity of business. Plamundon,6; 

Chalmers, 15; Gates, 21; Walser, 376 

On prosperity of Chicago. Board, 40,41 

Losses occasioned. Chalmers, 6 

Honrs of labor— 


Nine-hour day, demand for, discussed. Webster, 147; 

Beid, 179-180; Wilson, 490 

Justice of demand. Byan, 292 

Western Electrical Company, average. Barton, 296 

Settlement coneeiTiing. Wilson, 191; Devens, 607 

“Machinists,” definition by New York agreement. Devens, 610 

Negotiations and final settlement— 

Early negotiations, history of. Webster, 144-146; 

Bold, 178, 181; Devens, 601-^ 
Cessation of strike as condition for arbitration .. Webster, 146; Devens, 405 

Beason for failure of proposed arbitration plan. Chalmers, 10,11; 

Beid, 181,186; Walser, 372 
National organizations, necessity of settling between -•-• Cbalmeis, 10,16; 

Bonntree, 30,34; Webotor,146,161; Walser, 372 

Chicago arbitration agreement. Chalmers, 18,14: 

Gates, 20,24,27; Devens, 502,604 

Advantages. Wilson, 491; pevens, 607 

New York agreement settling strike— 

Conference described. Wilson, 490,491 

Text of....Devens,506 

Effect of.-Devens, 608,512i-514 

Terns disonssed. Deveni^ 607-611 

Misnnderstanding and misrepresentation conoeinlng.DerexMj^, 

Power of nnion to control members.. Devens, 613-614 

Acceptance by outsiffe firms... Wilson, 496 
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MaohlnlBts' strike, Chlcago—Continned. 

Overtime,' demand concerning.. Reia, 188,190 

New York agreement concerning. Devens,510 

Nonunion men, attitude toward (see also Union m«i).. Reid, 188 

Compelled to strike...... Chalmers,15j Rountree,28 

Proportion of strikers among. Chalmers, 15j Ronndtreo 32 

Paterson, strike at. Devens, 606 

Picketing, instances... Walser, 371,374 

Siemens & Halske Company, agreement with. Reid, 183,184: 

Barton,299; Walser, 37o 

Shop committees, recognition, demand for... Barton, 299 

Strikes in other cities.*. Wilson, 491; Devens, 500,506,606 

Union, preference or oxclnsive employment of members demamied Gates, 24; 

Webster, 144,148; Barton,298 

Demand discussed.......Reid 179, 188 

Injustice of demand. Ga^s, 24 

Willingness of union to amend demand.. Reid, 1^ 

Attitude of employers toward.Rountree, 29; 

Barton, 297,300; Devens, 511; Walser, 374 

New York agreement concerning. Devens, Bll-513 

Violence, instances.. Chalmers, 6, 7; Walser, 371 

Wages— 

Demand of strikers concerning. Board, 47 

Uniform, for all men, demanded.... Reid, 190 

Demand nut applied to unskilloii labor.....Reid, 184,190 

Willingness of emplo.\ers to grant demands..... Webster. 147 

Discussiou of demand. Rountree, 33,37; Reid, 179,189; Devens, 506 

•luHtitiahle..... Bisuo,50; Walser, 372,376 

UnjuHtiliable.. Rountree,33,37 

Unnecessary. Chalmers, 7,8 

Average existing rates. Board, 41; Walser,376 

Morgan Gardner Electrical Company. Ryan, 292 

Western Electrical Company. Barton, 296,297 

Madden, Martin B.: 

Mediation in building trades lockout. Madden, 109 

Efforts to settle building trades lockout. Gubbins, 220,221,226-228 

Favorable action of various unions. Madden, 111 

Not defeated by political manipulations. Faulkenau, 325 

Mantel and tile dealers’ association: 

Formation of. BonueT,383 

Resolution not to buy of any manufacturer selling to uonmembers... Bonner, 385 

Mantel builders’ union, limitation of work by. Taylor, 542 

Manufacturing: 

Activity of, Chicago, 1892-1899. Offleld, 83; Madden, 108 

Advantage of Chicago as center. Rountree, 34; Price, 363 

Establishments removed from Chicago on account of labor troubles.. Clark, 401; 

Corboy,415; Price, 386 

Marble: 

Condition in which imported. McCullough, 214 

Machinery, use in preparing. McCullough, 213,214 

Preparation for Chicago buildings, place of... McCuUongh, 213 

Efforts to prevent cutting outside Chicago.. — McCullough, 213,214; 

Bagiev, 390 

Quarry workmen, poor condition of..................McCullougn, 213,214 

Why cutting at the quai ry is desirable. Bagley, 890 

Marble cutters and setters’ union: 

/ ttempt to control cutting of all marble for Chicago buildings. 

McC'ullougb,218,214; Bagley,389,390 

Exclusive alliance with marble manufacturers, attempt to secure. 

MpCullough, 212 

Limitation of amount of work denied. McCullotq^h, 214-219 

Marbleusetters necessarily marble cutters. McCullough, 213 

Organization and membership. McCullough, 212 

Nonunion men, discharge demanded.!. McCullough, 215 

Violence, little by.-. Bagley, 390 

.... McCullough, 214,218; Bagley, 390 

Wages and hours.McCullough, 214,215 

Distinction between work on buildings and in shops.Bagley, 390 

Marble workers, strike, McClurg Building...... Wells, 377 

Maasaohusetts: • • 

Competition of Southern cotton mills.,.. Blto,256 

Decline of wages in... Bliss, 254,255 
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Master maaona' aasooiaHon: 

Agreement to bny brick only from certain dealers.t.-*. .. Gindel^ 368,369 

Arbitration, reason for failure to secure. Klein, 166 

Bricklayers’ association, agreements and exclusive alliance with. 

Nicholson, 88,89.91,97; Gubbins, 219,220,239; 
Qindele, 366, 870; WelU, 379; Preece, 476, 477 

Many contractors forced into association by. Preece, 477 

Strengthened by. Lillien, 114; Gubbins, 220,236 

Failure to continue. Gubbins, 221; fteece, 479 

Broken by contractors. Gubbins, 227 

Building laborers, dictation of rules to, objected to. Lillien, 114,115 

Date of formation.i. Lillien, 117 

Fines, levying by.. Price, 363 

I.«gal character and age of. Nicholson, 95 

Materials, special prices on, to members. Nicholson, 91; 

Harding, 168; Gubbins, 220, 229, 236; Carroll, 277 


Membership, unreasonable restrictions as to. Gubbins, 219, 220, 227 

Percentage of building in Chicago done by. Lillien, 114 

Union men, disadvantage of necessity of hiring. Gindele, 369 

Material (see also Building material; Nonunion made material): 

Exclusive use of Chicago prepared, marble cutters. McCullough, 212, 214; 

Bagley, 389, 390 

Exclusion of outside, never approved by building trades council... Carroll, 267 
Merchant marine: 

Desirability... Chalmers, 17; Gates, 23 

Machinery, methods of shipment. Chalmers, 17 

Metal poUshere' union: 

Boycott of Eambler bicycle. Jefl'ery, 120,128 

Demands for exclusive employment of members. Jeffery, 127 

Methodist Book Concern building, strike on. Falkenan, 319 

Mining machinery; 

Trade and competition of foreign countries. Gates, 23 

Prosperous condition of business. Gates, 20, 21 

Miter box, patent, action of carpenters' anion discussed. Woodbury, 463, 464 

Molly Maguires, course in Pennsylvania referred to. Bonner, 334, .387 

.Montgomery Ward Building; 

Labor difficulties on. Falkenau, 326, 337 

Trouble caused by marble ent outside Cook County. Bagley, 390, 391 

Difficulties over removal of old pipe, etc .... Faulkenan, 326, 327; Mangan, 446 
Monan-GardnerBlectrical Company: 

Character of machinery manufactured. Byan, 289 

Strike of machinists and its settlement. Byan, 290, 293 

Union, attitude toward. Byan, 291 

Wages and hours of labor. Byan, 292 

Mosaic: 

Kinds and method of production. Davis, 423, 424 

of business in America. Davis, 423 

BWll required to make. Davis, 423 

Mosaic workers’ union; 

Strike against Frank L. Davis_MoCuUongh, 216; Clark, 403; Davis, 420-422 

Violence by.-. Davis, 421,432 


MuUlons, disputes between ornamental and structural iron men as to.... 

Boyle, 336, 336 


Natlontd Cash Register Company, efforts for improving condition of em¬ 
ployees ____________ —.. —-- Taylor, 644 

Natlontd founders’ association, arbitration system. Chalmers, 13; 

GateSj 19, 24; Webster, 146 

National metal trades association: 

Organization and policy. Walser, 372; Wilson, 490; Devens, 499,600 

Membership and strength. Devons, 600 

■ Strength in different cities.. Wilson, 496 

Weakness of organization. Bold, 181 

Funds, provisions cenoeming ... i.Devens, 600,608 

Dmense fund, necessity of. Devens, 808 

Arbitration agreement. Chalmers, 13; Gates, 20,24,27; Devens, 602-604 

Policy regarding. Chalmers, 10; Webster, 146 

, Negotiations forsettlement of machinists strike. Reid, 181,186; Devens, 601-603 

New York agreement settling strike. Wilson, 490,491; Devens, 606-614 

National stove lounders' ossomation: • 

ArMtiation system... Gates, 19,34 

.^nsScisl effects.... WelMter,146 
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Newspapen: 

Mwrepresentatian of labor leadeia by. Gnbbins, 236-238 

Attitude toward organized labor uufaii. Gnbbins, 236-238; 

Carroll,286; Bucbanan, 471 

Lwwly responHible for existinij labor difficulties.. Woodbury, 463 

Kew laws better enforced than in Chicago agaiust labor unions .... 

Falkenan, 322 

New Zealand: 

Government purchase and division of large estates, good effects.. Nicbolson, 104 

Old>age pensions.Nicholson, 106 

Nicholson, Thomas, nature of business. Nicholson, 88 

Night work, hours and wages, carpenters, Chicago, 1899. Nicholson, 98 

NomlnalionB, desirability of reform. Taylor, 647,652 

Nonunion men (see also Affreemenig of employers and imployees; Violenov): 

Attempted exclusion from work by uuions— 

Exclusion from work. Chalmers, 6,7; Jones, 194,196 

Impossibility of obtaining work. Havey, 175 

Photographing and blacklisting by unions. Chalmers, 8: Havey, 172 

Hefnsal of union men to work with. Price, 362; Pouchot, 436 

Employers, attitude toward— 

Refusal to exclude. Ryan, 2954 

No discrimination for or against, by witness. Harding, 169 

Right to employ not a fit subject for arbitration. Stiles, 342; 

Bonner, 386 

Injustice of... Miller, 5449; 

Rountree, 38; Webster, 144, 148; Harding, 
165; Falkeuau, 324; Stiles, ^2; Devens, 512 

Justice, discussed. Reid, 179 

Defended. Bi8no,64; Maugau,444 

Legal remedies for conspiracy against. Rountree, 35 

Buildiug trades lockout, agreements regarding after. 616,525,528,533 

Building trades^ 

Number in, not sufficient to perform largo contracts.. Giudele, 369 

Advantage of mason contractors outside of association in hiriug.... 

Gindele, 369 

Contractors’ council, permission to employ demanded. Miller, 349 

Work with union men in Boston and Baltimore. Fnlkenau, 324,325 

Carpenters’ agreement after lookout, provisions regarding. Tsylor, 528,533 

Union wages must bo paid..... Taylor, 533 

Contractors’ ultimatum of April 30,1900, provisions regar<Uug.. Miller, 617; 564 

City government, Chicago, exclusive employment of union men. Miller, 518 

Eflicienoy— 

Certificate of competency from unions unnecessary. Jones, 196,197 

Service better and cheaper than that of uuion men. Harding, 166 

Generally incompetent. Preece, 478, 479 

Ah competent os union men .. Stiles, 342 

Individual unious, action as to— 

Bricklayers’ union. Gnbbins, 228, 231 

Carpenters, employment forbidden. Nicholson, 98 

Foreman in city pipe yards discharged at demand of union.. Behe],397 

Machinists, altitude of union towaitl. Reid, 188; 

Barton, 297; Wilson, 496; Devens, 609 

Employment in certain shops.Jones, 196 

New York agreement concerning. Devons, 609, 511-513 

Marble cutters’ uuiou, discharge demanded. McCullough, 216 

M^tal polishers’ union, exclusion demanded. Jeffery, 127 

Painters, employment not permitted. Stile«, 344 

Sheet-metal workers, permits to work issued to. Pouchot, 437 

Stonecutters, operation of machinery by men of the trade required., 

• Struble, 856 

Trade unions, action toward— 

Cqprcion to join unions. Jones, 195 

Methods employed to indnence. Bisno, 57, 58 

Compelled to strike, machinists.!.Chalmers,. 15; Rountree, 28, 32 

Right of union to persuade. Barrow, 71 

**8cab/’ fearotterm^.. Rountree, 8(|; Robb.Sl; Jones, 196; Boyle, 334 

Meaning of term*.. Gubbins, 236; Pouchot, 433 

Use of term and Its effect. Bisno, 57, 58 

Nonunion-made material: 

Refusal of union workingmeu to handle. Falkeuau, 321, 

323 3$, 328,329; Boyle, 835; Clark, 402 
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Monunlon-madeautteilal—Continned. Page. 

Aroblteotar^^ion woikers, refusal to nee, disauased. Ryan, 449, 450 

Boilers, refusal to use. Nicholson, 90 

Bricklayers’ union, refusal to use... Sproul, 481 

Members not forbidden to work where used. Gubbius, 231 

Building contractors’ council, abolition of restrictions attempted by ... 

Falkcnau, 316, 317, 320 

Ultimatum of April 30, 1900 . 564 

Agreements after lookout, restriction of use prohibited . 525, 52H 

Sheet-nietal workers, refusal to use. Ponchot, 430 

Structural-iron workers, use forbidden. Nicholson, 99 

Ogden-Sbeldon Building, strike on, sbect-metal workers. Ponchot, 430; 

Falkenau, 525 

Old-age pensioua: 

Advocated......Nicholson, 105 

Germany and New Zealand. Nicholson, 104, 10.5, 107 

Olsen, John, 8l Co., fine by stonecutters’ union. .Strublo, 357 

Ornamental-iron workers' union: 

Refusal to use material not made by members of building trades coun¬ 
cil . Falkenau, 321 

Demarcation disputes with structural ironworkers.. Boyle, 335,336; Wells, 337 
Overcrowding of workingmen: 

Carpenters, tendency toward. Brehnock, 466 

Hiring strongest men to set a fast pace. Woodbury, 457 

Union, rule against, criticised. Clark, 400 

Defended. Woodbnry, 466-4.58 

Employees able to prevent. Miller, 523 

Inj nstice of practice. Webster, 150 

Lathers, setting fast men to lead. Regan, 211 

Painters, practice of. Murphy, 454 

Forbidden by union. Bliss, 2.50 

Structural ironworkers, evils of. Ryan, 279 

Overtime: 

CarMuters, double pay for. Nicholson, il8 


Woodbnry, 460, 461 

Machinists, demand of union concerning. Reid, 179 

New York agreement ooncerning. Devens, 510 

Painters, time and one-half. Htllcs, 344 

Plumbers, rates for. Smith, 403,408 

Structural ironworkers, double pay for. Nh'holson, 99 

Provisions of agreements after lockout. 527.528 

Painters: 

Employers’ associations, expulsion of members. Murphy, 453 

Fines by. Bliss, 250 

No special price to members of. Stiles, 342 

Overcrowding of men by employers. Murphy, 464 

Hours of labor. Stiles, 344 

Wages. Bliss, 2,53; Stiles, 344 

Painters' union: 


Agreement with employers. Stiles, 344 

Apprenticeship, rules. Stiles, 344 

Business agents, power to call strikes. Stiles, 345 

Contractors, desires to crush small. Bliss, 252 

Employers, work by, how far permitted. Bliss, 250,2,53 

Rushing of work, practice of. Murphy, 454 

Fo^idden. Bliss, 250 

Limitation of amount of work, charged. Stiles, 341 

Denied....'.. Murphy, 464 

Nonunion pien, employment prohibited. Stiles, 344 

Strike described.:. Murphy, 453 

Violence by. Bliss, 2M, 261 

Working rules.“ Stiles, 344 


Paterson, K, J., machinists’ strike at .*.. Devens, 609 

Pennsylvania, decline of wages iu... Bliss, 254-266 

Petjnty, to prevent conviction of union men for violence.. Bonner, 385; Behel, 393,394 
Pioketinf: 

Disenssion of practice— 

Definition and purpose. Reid, 191 

Courts, legality upneld by lower.. Chalmers, 8; DBrrow,il7; Miller, 362, 622 
Held nnlawfhl by highest,. Miller, 622 
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Pioketlng—Con tinned. Paff«- 

Discussion of practice—Continued. ’ w 

J astiti cation . Hisno^ 56 

Opposed... Ryan, 292; Bonner, 385 

Unlawful character. Miller, 362 

Instances of. Miller, 352 

Bicycle trade. Jeffery, 130 

MachinistH’strike, instances of. Ryan, 293; Walser, 371, 376 

Methods desoiihed.;. Walser, 374 

Turner Brass Works. Rountree, 33 

Western Rleotrical Company. Barton, 297 

Now York City, not permitted in. Falkenau, 32 

Painters’ union, instances. Bliss, 250 

Police, attitude toward. Bisno, 55, 56 

Permitted by, in 1894. Palkenan, 323 

Desired by employers to use pickets roughly.. Le Yin, 259 

Piecework: 

Arguments regarding, alter building trades lockout. 526,528 

Forbidden, caritenters. Nicholson, 98 

Overcrowding, tendency toward. Webster, 150 

Tendency to lower grade of ivork. Rountree, 31 

Mosaic work, not used in. Davis, 424 

Structural iron workers, forbidden. Nicholson, 100 

Planing mills, relation to building trades strike. Nicholson, 89, 95 

Plastering, building trades strike, not stopped by. Boyle, 334 

Plasterers: 

No differences between Jounieymen and contractors. Carroll, 273 

Wages, paid by association eoutructors to nonumun. Boyle, 334 

Plasterers’ union: 

Api>ren tiocsbip rules... Carroll, 275 

Corruption in bnancial management, denied .... Riley, 440-442 

Membership of. Carroll, 269; Riley, 440 

Theft itom, by treasurer. Boyle, 3a)-338 

Plumbers: 


License required by city urdiuanoe. Smith, 413 

Wages. Smith, 403, 405, 406 

Apprentices. Smith, 404 

Juniors. Smith, 404 

In past years. Corboy, 414 

Plumbers, masters' association: 

Agreements, members break. Long, 204 

Character of rules. Havey, 176 

Gas Otters, compels members to lockout union. Long, 204 

Exclusive alliance with. Long, 202 

Few masters issued Ultimatum of February 5. Long, 199 

Initiation fee. Long, 203 

Liberty, interference with, by... Long 199, 204 

Membership... Long, 199 

Number and proportion of master plnmbers in Chicago. Smith, 413 

Plumbers’ union, refusal to treat with. Ponchot, 439 

Plumbers’ union: 


Agreement with employ* rs. Smith, 403-407 

Alleged violations. Smith, 405-407, 410, 411; Corboy, 414 

Rules as to. Smith, 404-406; Corbov, 414, 415 

Apprentices, employment prohibited. Smith, 406, 409 

Arbitration, offers to employers... Carroll, 270 

Concessions to employers, willing to make. Ponchot, 439 

Agreemeut for. Smith, 404 

Building trades’ council, withdrawal from. Miller, 517 

Exclusive alllaucc with master plumbers’ association.Harding, 168 

Not lived up to by union. Smith, 410 

Helpers, rules as to.Smith, 405 

Hours of labor. Smith, 403 

Junior plnmbers, meaning of term.*. Corboy, 4U 

Rules as to... Smith, 404-406 

Employment prohibited. Smith, 406 

Limitation of work, existence of practice. Havey. 172: 

Harding, 170,171; Falkenau, 313; Smith, 406-411; Davis, 422 

Unreasonable character... Smith, 411; Corboy, 414 

ImpossibWity of interpreting rules. Corboy, 414 

Eemuableness....... Bren n oofc,467 
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Plumbers’union—Continued. T**®* 

RnleH pf work, general.i. Smith, 40&-407 

Obnoxious character admitted by committee of union. Smith, 407 

Work by employers, rules as to. Smith, 406, 406 

Plumbing materials: 

Combination among dealers. Havey, 177; Smith, 412, 415 

Association members have no exclusive aclvantagos in buying supplies.. 

Smith, 413 

Increase of prices. Harding, 168 

Materia] can not be bought by independent builder. Harding, 168 

Materials can be bought at retail of plniubers. Smith, 412, 413 

Police: 

Arrest of members of labor organizations on John Doe warrants .. Oubbins, 224 

Officers making arrests should show authority. Gnbbins, 224, 225 

Banks, enforoement of law secured through iuiluonce. Miller, 576 

Charges against— 

Arrests made only for overt acts. Board, 40; Walser, 375 

Nonunion men, protection not given against violence.. Board, 40; Robb, 81 
Building trades’ council, encouraged in violence by tolerant atti¬ 
tude . Falkemni, 323 

Attitude toward picketing and violence in 18i)4. Falkenau, 323 

Employers not properly jirotected l)y. Rountree, 37 

Desired by contractors to abuse pickets. Le Vin, 259 

Building trades’ council, should not be used to destroy. Carroll, 268 

Defense of ai'^tions— 

Action according to best ability.. Havey, 176 

Protection, satisfactory, furuisbed by.. Ryan, 293; Barton, 297 

Violence, no neglect of duty regarding. Bisno, 56; Wells, 378 

Conduct approved.Lillien,117; Le Vin, 259 

Improved enforcement of law by. Giudele, 368 

Labor organizations— 

Biased in favor of. Walser, 372 

gnbservient to. Bliss, 252 

Belief in. Hayey, 176 

Sympathy with strikers, discussed. Harding, 162 

Attitude toward, defended. Buohauan, 472 

Labor troubles, proper attitude toward, discussed. ^ 

Political iiitiue.nce in action. Chalmers, 9; Walser, 375 

Special officers— 

Anthority of. Gubbins, 2^, 224 

Authority and arming. Le Vin, 258,280 

Employment by contractors’ council. Wells, 378; Behel, 394 

Necessity of. Miller, 363 

Nonnnion men, necessity of protecting by.Miller, 348 

Arrogance and violence of... Reid, 142 

Condnet disapproved. Lillien, 117 

Intimidation of union men by. Reid, 192 

PcliticB (seealso PaftRe Courts): 

Building trades lockout, not connected with..... Falkenan, 323,325 

Business agents, connection with, denied. McCnUough, 215 

Chicago, oorroption in... Taylor, 547,531 

Engineers, influence of trade unions as to licensing.Anderson, 246>248; 

Doyle, 304-306; Burke, 306 

Foreign-bom population, dangers from.Taylor, 547 

Labor troubles, influeuce in. Offield, 85; Twlor, 539 

Elections, tendency of strikes to occur before .. Board, 48 

Labor unions— 

Influence of.....Chalmers, 9; 

Bisno, 49; Reid, 181, 192; Carroll, ^6: Miller, 353, 518; 
^ Walser, 373,375; Davis, 423; Wilson, 496-497; Taylor, 638 

Political action of tnemlmrH not controlled by.. Ponchot, 436 

' Political action of members not punished by... C^moU, 276 

Municipal authorities, exclusive employment by. MlUer, 518 

Hostility to Government. Stiles, 340 

Denied.. Boohanan, 472 

Indorsement of candidates for political offices by.. CarroU, 276; Ponchot, 436 
Indorsements for office by, not binding on members'..<......... Carroll, 276 

Labor vote— 


i^nenee' of.... Houu^ee, 37; Board, 40 
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Polltios (see also Public offloet; Courit) —Continued. Page. 

Maobinisia’ association, policy concerning. Gates, 26: 

Heid, 192; Wilson, 496,497 


Foat-ofBoe building, Chicago: 

Difficulties with labor organisations over corner stone of. Struble, 460 

$5,000 bribe in connection with demanded. Bagley, 392 

Press. (See Jfetcspopers.) 

Printers, trade unions, refusal to recognize. Hisno, 49 

Prison-made material, refusal of onion men to use. Fallrenau, 329 

Profit-sharing system discussed. Bonutree, 37 

Property, elevating influence of acquiring. Uadden, 112 

Public offices; 

Bricklayers'union, officers forbidden to bold. Onbblns, 226 

Building trades council, held by-members of. Carroll, 276 

Former rule that no member could hold. Falkenan, 323 

Trade nnions— 


Members and leaders of, iu city offices. Board, 44; 

Falkenan, 323; Miller, 363; Ponchot, 435 

Labor vote.songht by appointing to. Taylor, .638 

Holding by members— 

Discussed.I. Gnbbins, 230; Taylor, 536 

Attitude toward. Taylor, 636 

Defended. Keid, 193; Pouchot, 436; Buchanan, 472 

Held by leaders without fitness. Bebel, 395 

Hnltipiication by induence of. Falkenan, 323 

Public sohools: 

importance in assimilating foreign bom. Taylor, 646,553 

Extension of adult teaching advocated. Taylor, 546,553 

Public works: ' 

Attitude of workmen toward. Bliss, 251 


Union men, exclusive employment on. 

Quarries; 

Kelation to building trades strike. 

Stopped by building trades strike. 

Bediord, refused stone for Chicago.. 

Quarrying: 

Western Stone Company.. 

Marble, Georgia, union men and conditions in 

Railroads, discriminations against Chicago. 

Rambler bicycle, boycott described.. 

Real estate, Chicago, depressed conditiou of. 

Real estate agents, dishonest practices of. 


. Reid, 193; Ryan, 286 

. Ricbolson, 95 

. Nicholson, 89 

.Nicholson, 89 

. Madden, 108 

. Bagley, 390 

. Chalmers, 11 

. Jeffery, 12G-128 

. Madden, 109; 

Harding, 164; Falkenan, 321 
.Gubbins, 245 


Redding, Thomas; 

Civil service commission, discrimination in appointing. Miller, 353 

Fairness of examinations, asserted.... Ponchot, 435 

Referendum voting: 

Labor otganizaBons, by mail, nse of.. Nicholson, 93 

Used by united brotherhood of carpenters and joiners. Woodbury, 456 

Used hy building trades council .. Gubbins, 241 

Reid, Robert, fine oh, by stonecutters’ union. Strnble 357; Sullivan, 449 

Riley, Bud, wrongful action toward W. J. Simpson denied. Riley, 442 

Robb, J. a.: 

Alleged persecution by trade union... Robb, 79-82 

Case disensaed. Murphy, 464 

Character. Mnrphy,454 

Rockefeller, John D., aocuinolations and gifts, referred to. Gnbbins, 236 

Sand, price raised by combination of dealers. Gubbins, 220 

Baturoay half-holiday (see also Ooeriime); * 

Agreements regarding, after building trades lookout. 627,628,533,584 

Contractors’ associations, not now given iu winter by. Wells, 380 

Why not given by witness.-v. . . Wells, 378 

Work prohibited on— 

Carpeutess.... Nicholson,98 

Painters. ‘ . 

Plasterers. 

Plumbers.... Smith,403,408 

StruotursIironworkers......... Nicholson,99 
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Savings banks; Fag«. 

Government, favored. Nicholson, 102 

Losses b; failures. Nicholson, 102 

Scab: 

* Meaning of term. Gubbins, 236; Fouchot, 433 

Fear of term. Rountree, 36; Jones, 195; Boyle, 3^ 

Use of term and Its effects. Bisno, 57,68 

Use-of word deprecated. Robb, 81 

Schools, Chicago, character and attendance of. Madden, 112 

School buildinga: 

Union labor, exclusive employment on. Ryan, 286 

■ Increased cost through union action. Bliss, 252 

Nonunion men at work on, assaulted. Bebel, 397 

Delayed by action of trade unions. Falkenau, 323 

Scotland: 

Cotter Jaw referred to. Nicholson, ^ 

Fifty-one hour week in. Nicholson, 100 

Scrapers, use on stone work stopped labor organization . Striible, 357 

Sewer workers' union, not affiliated with building trades oounoil. Price, 361 

Sheet-metal workers’ union: 

Agreements with employers. Miller 346,346 

Violation of. Pouchot, 436,438 

Exclusive alliance with employers. Pouchot, 436 

Refusal to make exclusive alliance. Pouchot, 429 

Apprenticeship, limitation of age. Pouchot, 434 

Arbitration, agreement concerning. Miller, 345 

Violation of agreement. Miller, 346,348 

Refused by employees. Miller, 346 

Refused by employers. Pouchot, 436, <138 

Business agents, power to call strikes. Pouchot, 432 

Character of. Mil ier, 348 

Bribery of, to settle strikes.Falkenau, 3ffi, .326; Pouchot, 430 

Fines, alleged unjust. Miller, 317.355; Pouchot, 438,434 

Hours and wages. i'ouehot, 429,430 

Membirship. Pouchot, 429 

Refusal to admit certain candidates. Miller, 347; Pouchot, isi 

Impossihillty of discontinuing. Miller, 847 

Denied. Pouchot, 433 

Nonunion men, permits to. Pouchot, 437 

Nonunion-made material, refusal to use. Pouchot, 4,30 

Strike on McCliirg Building. Wells, 377 

Strike on Ogden-Sheldon Building. Falkenau,325; Pouchot,430 

Strike against Sykes Roofing Company. Miller, 345-347; Pouchot, 431 

Wages . Pouchot, 429 

High rates. Miller, 346 

Union scale, general maintenance. Pouchot, 429,430 

Work by employers, rules. Pouchot, 437 

Finos levied for. Pouchot, 437,438 

SiegBicycle Works: 

Compelled to close by excessive demands of union. .Sieg, 13.5,136 

Effects of union action discussed. Harris, 282; Workman, 26.3,264 

Strike, causes discussed. Harris, 2^ 

Siemens & Halske Company, machinists’ union, agreement with ..Reid, 183,184; 

Barton, 299; Walser, 376 

Silver, demonetization, cause of want of work. Began, 209 

Simpson, William J.: 

Complaints of treatment by union.... Boyle, 330-338 

Accusations against management of plasterers’union, denied. Riley, 440-442 

Slate and tUe roofers, wages..■.. Hill, 482 

Sliding soales, advocated. Wilson, 498 

Social settlemants, Chicago Commons, work described generally.. Taylor, 645-553 

Southern States, labor conditions in. Bisno, 62,63 

Speculation, land, injurious effects. Nioholsda, 102,103 

Stealing time, carpenters’ union, role against, defended. Woodbnry, 4^ 

Steam fitters: 

Wages, conne of, 1885 to 1900. Mangan, 443,444 

Effeot of labor organizations.•._Mangan,443 

Steam fitters' association, master, disoipline enforned by exclusive alli- 

' onoes with steam fitters’ union. Mmgan, 446 

Steam fitters’ union; 

Agreementa witjh empioyers..* Mangan, *43,444 
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Steam fitters’ tinlon—Contiuued. 

Demarcation disputes with carpenters... Price, 362 

Prevents employment of laborers to take out old material.. Falkenan, 326,327: 

Mangau, 446. 

Unnecessary work demanded by..... FflJkenan, 322' 

Steel trade, w^es, Chicago. Bisno, 52,53 

Sterling Bioycle Works, entrance into American Bicycle CompanySieg, 136 
Stewards of trade unions: 

Keco^ition by proposed joint board in bailding trades.. Falkenan, 317 

Bricklayers’ union, duties of... G-ubbins, 232 

Carpenters’union. Nicholson, 98; Behel, 398,899 

Criticised... Clark, 400 

Stmotural iron workers. Nicholson, 99 

Provisions of agreements made after lookout.. 527,B‘29,532 

Stiles, character and relations with painters' union. Murphy, 453 

Stone: 

BedforcL prices of.... Carroll, 277 

Price of rubble, raised by combination of dealers...' GubbinB,22D 

Stonecutters’ union: 


Fines on employers ... Struble, 357-359; Sullivan, 448,449 

Rules discussed.. Sullivan,447,448 

Hours of labor. Gihdele, 366 

Machines, negotiations and agreements concerning. Snlliyan, 447,448 

Restrictions on use. Striible, 355-359; Bagley,391; Sullivan, 448 

Fines for nse. Jeffery, 132,133 

Use not desired by contractors.Gnbbins, 221 

Subcontracting prohibited. 8trnble,3W 

Wages, course of, 1852 to 1890. Strublei356; Oindele, 365,366 

De]»arture from union scale allowed to aged members. Struble, 357 

Stonecutters, hational association of certain Georgia qnarry men affllU 

ated with. Baglcy, 390 

Btonecutting: 

Disputes between labor organizations. Nicholson, 94 

Advantage of use of machinery in. Strnble,355 

Street railways: 

Wages, failure to increase. Bisno, 52 

Inferior service in workingmen’s districts. Nicholson, 104 

Strikes (see also J^marcation dupuiesf Building iradei* lockout^ MacMniats* 
itrik^'; Violt^ee, etO.)i 

Bribery, settlement by, asserted. Clark, 401,402; 

Davis, 423; Falkenan, 325,326; Sproal,480,481 

Discussed. Rountree, 32 

Offered by employer.Pouchot,432; Woodbury, 4^ 

Believed to exist. Bagley,392,393 

Not personally known to witness. Bagley, 391,392; Smith, 411 

Not believed possible in marble-cutters’ union. Bagley, 391 

Known to witness, hnt not done by him. Wells, 379 

Denied.McCullough,218; Pouchot,430; Buchanan,472 

Denied, except as to one or two oases. Woodbury, 462 

Business agents,powers regarding...Nicbulson,93,94; Madden, 110: 

Lillian, 118; Boyle,336; Stiles, 345; Behel, 398; Ponohot,432 

Method of calling. Carroll^ 268,269 

Motive to continue.Miller, 350 

Not desired by. McCullough,216; Mangau,444; Buchanan,471 

Causes— 


Discharge of particular men, stonecutters... Stnible,357 

Chicago, great manufacturing interests intensify. Nicholson, 96 

Rmployers, to compel to join employers’ association, carpenters .. Clark, 4(X) 

Failure to take standpoint of laoor. McGarry,308,309 

Nonunion men, employment of.i.Stiles,340 

Union and nonunion men, working together.Harding, 169 

Disputes between labor organizations.Nicholson, 94 

I^osperouB times more suitable for, than dnll times. Webster, 152; Preeoe, 480 

Wages aud nonunion men, buildingdaborers... Clark,399 

Wages, carpenters....... Clark, 400 

Effects— . - 

Injurious......... Eeid, 185 

Bitter fBeling, permanence of...Nicholson, 96; Ryan,295 

Chloago, failure of important...... Bisno, 60 

Cost disproportionate to matter in dispute, instances.Nicholson, 89 

Employers and employees, mutual service oi^ remedy.Davis, 423 
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StiUces—Continued. Page, 

Employees, rights of..... Buno,S6,6T 

Methods of inaugurating. Poncbot, 4%, 436 

Necessary in certain cases. Taylor, 541 

Notice of strike to applicant for employment. Mayer, 76 

8t. Lonis street railway strike referred to. Wilson, 493 

Suppressing, desirability of. Darrow, 71 

Special strikeB— 

Bricklayers’ union. Preece, 476 

Marble workers, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Sheet-metal workers, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Sykes Rooting Compauy. Miller, 345-347; Poncbot, 4,30, 433 

Railway employees, 1894, referred to.Taylor, 639; 

Sieg Bicycle Works, dcscrilied. Sieg, 136,136; 

Harris, 362; Workman, 263,264 

Structural iron workers, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Sympathetic strikes— 

Meaning of term. Falkenan, 312 

Instauces. Nicholson, 90; Stiles, 340 

Butler Building. Wells, 378 

Threatened, Calile Building. Wells, 378 

Architectural iron workers, none by.-. Ryan, 451 

Threatened against Frank L. Davis. Clark, 403 

Union dues, to enforce payment of. Price, .361 

Building contractors’ council, attempted abrogation by.Falkenau, 315, 

317,564 

Bnilding tr.ades, when called in. Carroll, 269 

Eliminated by agreemeuts after lockout. 625,528,532, .537,664 

Building trades council, not orilered by. Poncbot, 435,4.36 

Not a violation of agreements between masters and men.... Wells, 378; 

Ryan, 452 

Carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Painters. Stiles, 345 

Steam litters.,. Mangan, 443 

Structiirai iron workers. Nichouon, 100 

Justice and advantages— 

Discussed. Falkenau, 312 

Labor organizations, needed by. Nicholson, 90 

Necessity to working men. McCiillongh, 213 

Disapproved by mn,torit.v of members of labor organizations.. Falkenau, 322 

Most objectionable feature of labor organizations. Nicholson, 93 

Needed because employers break agreements. Gubbins, 228 

Used for benefit of contractors as well as workmen. Maugan, 445 

Sympathetic lockouts, no worse than. Hyuu, 281 

Trade unions, relation to— 

Bricklayers and masons, methods of declaring. Klein, 167 

Excluded by former agreements with contractors. Nicholson, 89 

Bnilding trades union, rule of, governing. Carroll, 266 

Paitlifnlness of members in existing. Woodliiiry, 463 

Hod carriers’nuion, method of calling. Lillien, 118; Regan, 209 

Funds, advantages and disadvantages of reserve. Wilson, 497 

Machinists’ association, rules concerning. Reid, 186 

Nnmiier would be lessened by more thorough organization.... Mangan, 446 

Officers sometimes to blame for. Wilson, 494 

Plumbers’ union, method of inaugurating. Smith, 404 

Refusal to recognize, chief cause. Wilson, 492,493 

Waiting time demanded from employers. Pouohot, 432 

Stmble, Henry & Co., fine on, by stonecutters’ onion. Stmble, 367-^9; 

Sullivan, 449 

Stmotoral iron trade, prosperity. Ryan, 280 

Stmotural iron workers' union (see also AroMteotural iron league): 

A^eement with employers, before lockout oi.. Nicholson, w, 100; Ryan, 278,281 

Agreement after lockout. Vaylor,532 

Benefits for injuries... Ryan, 278 

Discipline method of enforcing. Bncbanan,472 

Demarcation disputes with other unions as to right to do certain work, 

Falkenan, 826t Boyle, 836, 336; Price, 
3ffi; Wells, 377; Bnclia&an,470,474,476 

Exelnslve work for employers’ association, refused. By an, 288 

Hours of labor.. NiobolsoinW 

Iqjqries to workers from carelessness of employers.1... Bys&280,283 

Tmjnrtanea iu erection of bnilUingB.'..r....^M>,278 
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Straotu^ iron workers’ union—Continued. 

Limitfttion of amount of work,oxiatenoe denied..... Ryan, 279; Buchanan,473 

Nonnnicn men, employment forbidden... Nicholson, 99 

Organization and history of union. Eyan, 278 

Rales as to rivet heaters, and skill required . Buchanan, 473,474 

Ruahing of work, evils of. Ryan, 279 

Skill and rapid work of members. Ryan, 278,279; Buchanan, 473 

Employment of Chicago men in other places. Ryan, 278,279 

Stewards. Nicholson, 99 

Strike, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Wages. Nicholson, 99; Ryan, 278,279 

Eifects of organization. Ryan, 286 

In various cities. Buchanan, 473 

Rivet heaters. Bnchannu,473 

Walking delegates, dtities and powers. Ryan, 280 

Working inlcs, general...Nicholson, 99,100 

Work by employers, rules as to. Buohanun, 473 

Subcontracting: 

Forbidden, carpenters... Nicholson, 98 

Gas fitters’ union. Long, 200,202 

Painters. Stiles, 344 

Stonecutters. Struble,380 

Natural decrease of, in building. Carroll, 268 

Sullivan, M. J.: 

Demands as to c(trnerstone of Govemment building, Chicago. Struhle, 360 

Bribe in connection with Govemiiicntlmilding, Chicago, demanded, 

Bagiev, 39 

Payment for settlement of labor difQculties, suggested. Clark, 401 

Suggestion .of exclusive alliance between trades council and contract¬ 
ors’ council. Woodbury, 461 

Sunday work: 

Double pay for— 

Carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Plumbers. Smith, 403 

Sweat shops (see also Clothing trade} Tailors* strike ): 

Clothing nearly all manufactured in. Taggart, 140 

Conditions in Chicago gouerally. Taggart, l37»140; 

Henrotin, 427,428; Qope, 485-487 

Contagious diseases, danger of...Taggart, 138: 

Jungstraud, 143; Lindholm,426,426 

Danger lYom, slight. Cope, 485 

Described.Taggart, 137-140 

Employer, respousibility for violation of law, advocated. Taggart, 141 

Factory inspection, impussibility of remedying evils by.Tagga^ 138,140 

Federal regulation, discussed. Taggart, 141 

Home work, evil eifects.... Taggart, 137,138; Liudholm,424,425; Henrotin, 427 

Shops, free, effect upon. .Taggart, 137,140; Addams,428 

Shop room, vent of, evils of system. Lindholm, 426 

Sykes Steel Roofing Company: 

Strike against, 1899. Miller, 345-347; Pouchot, 430,433 

Agreement vfith employees. Miller, 346 

Tailoring trade. (See Clothing trade; Sweating systm,) 

Tailors’ strike or lookout: 

Causes and history of inauguration. Lindholm, 424-426 

Consumers’ league, at tion regarding. Taggart, 142 

Employers desire to break up union.Jungstraud, 143 

Demands of union and their justification_Taggart, 137-140; Jungstraud, 143 

h'ree workshops, demands for, justified.Taggart, 137; 

Lindholm, 424,425; Heurutiu,428; Addams, 428 

Number furnished by employers..^Taggart, 140,142 

Opposed... Cope, 484 

Histgry of negotiations .. Taggart, 139 

Home work, evil effects... Lindholm, 424,426 

Nnmber of members of union.*.... Taggart, 139 

Tariff: 

Reciprocity treati^, advocated. ^ ...Webster, 149 

Inaction advocated... Gates, 21 

Reduction of duties, gradual, advocated. Webster, 149 

Taxation: 

Great inequ^itlee of assessment... Nicholson, 103 

Of land htid for speoulation, only nominaly.Nicholson, 103 
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Taxation—Contlnned. 

Increase of, on vacant land, advocated.Nicholson, 103 

All property at fair value, favored.... Niobolson, 103 

Stamp taxes— 

Abolition advocated. Plamondon, 3 

Inconvenience and injustice.-. Gates, 21 

Not burdensome... Chalmers, 5 

Taylor, Graham: 

Attempts to secure settlementof building trades' lockout.Taylor, 635-53^ 

Address before convention of trade unions... Taylor, 534,535 

Tenneesee, marble brought to Chicago from.. McCullough, 213 

Tile Betters' union: 

Agreements with employers. Bonner, 383 

Apprentices, forbids emjdoyment of. Bonner, 385 

Evil effect of forlndding .. Bonner, 388 

Helpers bll place. McCullough, 216, 218 

No new member admitted in five years... Bonner, 385 

Refusal to receive now inembers dented.McCullough, 215, 218 

Violence by. Bonner, 384 

Wages, special reduction allowed to men of advanced years. Bonner, 384 

Work by emphtyers forbidden. Bonner, 385 

Tin-can machinery, nianufaeture, markets and foreign competition.. Board, 31), 44 

Tin plate, American, relative quality .. Board, 40 

Tobhi-Hamlar Manufacturing Company: 

Strike of 1899 described. Pratt, 302, 303 

Wages, average rates... Pratt, 303 

Tools: 

Carpenters’ union, rule requiring sharpening on employer’s time criti¬ 
cised. Behel,398; Clark, 400 

Defended.:. Woodbury, 456 

Attitude toward patent miter box. Woodbury, 463, 464 

Shovel required in place of trowel for large mortar beds. Falkenau, 326 

Trade schools: 

Value and need of.. Nicholson, 105, 100 

Workingmen and contractors opposed to. Nioholson, 106 

Trade uzdons: 

Advantages— 

Advantageous if properly rondiictwl. Miller, 351; 

WalBer,§73; Miller,523; Offield,85; Board,43; Gates,26; Chal¬ 
mers, 10: Jeffery, 134; Jones, 196; Ryan, 291, 292; Barton, 301 
Juatiilable if demanas piuperly restricted... Webster, 144 


Breunock, 466; Harrow, 71; Gates, 26; Bisno, 58, 59; Taylor, 540 

Appreciated by workingmen.. Nicholson, 96 

Workmen entitled to combine as well as dootora or lawyers.. Dong, 205 

Necessity to offset industrial combination. Bliss, 254 

Agreements with employers. (See main bead.) 

Arohitectnial iron workers. (See main head.) 

Benefit payments— 

Advantages of high...Wilson, 498 

Bricklayers' union.. Gubbins,231. 

Gas-fitters’ union, none in.....Long, 205 

Structural iron workers...Ryan, 278 

Building laborers' union. (See main head.) 

Bailding trades’ council. (See main bead.) 

Building trades’ unions. (See main bead.) 

Business, etiV ot on, unfavorable...Stiles, 342 

Bricklayers’ union. (See main head.) 

Carpenters’ union. (See main head.) 

Chicago, etffct on— 

Inj nring prosperity... Chalmers, 6,7 

'Manufacturers presented irom locating in. filler,346 

Manufacturers, tendency to drive firom. Jeffery, 132 

Central organiisations, desirability. . Taylor, 641 

Colored labor, discrimiDetiou against... Roaiitree,38 

Demands and policy toward employers— v 

Excessive character of demands ..Plamondon,4: 

Board,46; Ofileld,83,85; Jeffer7,ld4; Webster,154; Miller,349 

Lack of appreciation of rights of others. Bonner, 365 

Selfishness wid i^Jastioe.. Jones, 194,185 
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Trmda unSoiUH-ContinQed. 

Demands and policy to^rard employeia-^ontlniied. 

Eril character, generally, asserted. Chalmers, 6 

Dictation to employers, attempted ..Chalmers,?; 

Offield,84; Nicholson, 94,95,98,99 

Deprecated. Board, 43 

Extreme methods deprecated'. Ryan,291,292,295 

InefheieDt workmen, unduly high wages demanded for. Board,46 

Demands as to corner stone of Government building, Chicago.. Stmble,360 
Insistence on control of husiness,marble cutters and setters .... Bagley,390 
Interference with business,legal remedies inadequate. wells,382 


Increasing strength of, due to declining eonditions of working¬ 
men. Harding, 167 

Trust character. Chalmers, 6j 

Board,43; Harding,163; Havey,172,173; DaTi8,422 

Effect of alliance with trusts.Harding,161 

Employers not driven out of business by domauds. Bi8no,58 

Demarcation disputes between unions. (See main head.) 

Discharge of men. (S(^e below—.fftrmjy.) 

Discipline (see also below— Duch; Fines ): 

Necessary in orgaiu/ations. Nicholson, 91 

('ompulsion of members.Miller,516 

Ettect oil members. Wilson,495 

Methods of enforcing, engineers^ union. Doyle, 301,305 

Structural iron workers’ union. Buchanan, 472 

Men not in good standing excluded from work. Robb,80: 

Clark,401,402; Pouchot,434 

I’ersecutiou by union, Robb case...Robb,80 

Disebssed. Murphy, 454 

Violation of rules forgiven after discipline and amendment.. Carroll, 275,276 

Permits to work,..... Long, 200-202 

Dues, advantages of high. Wilson, 498 

Arbitrary methods used to collect. Stiles, 341 

Bricklayers’union. Gubbius, 231 

Periods of payment, extension of. Long, 202 

Snspensiou of members for nonpayment. Long, 202 

Exemption of members at reduced wages, tile setters. Bonner, 384 

Edicieticyol workmen^ 

Effect on, good, struotnral iron workers .. Buchanan, 473 

Certificate of compotenoy, unimportance of.Jones, 197 

Members of unions do more work in Chicago than elsewhere, 

MoCullough, 219 

Members best class of workmen, building trades.Madden, 111 

Members acknowledged by contractors to ))e best workmen .... Preece, 478 

Bad work to he made good by union plumbers. Smith, 404 

Evilefteoton...Jeffery, 130; Boyle, 338; Oindele, 367 

Compel employment of poor men. Harding, 165 

Work spoiled through druukenneas. Bliss, 251 

Members not more skilled than nonuteiubors. Stiles, 342 

Nonunion labor cheaper and better than union. Harding, 1^ 

Effects on condition of workmen— 


CTenerally discussed. Gnbhins, 229, 230, 231; Bliss, 253, 254; Miller, 524 

Beneficial. Nicholson, 95; 

Hardiug, 166; Gubbius, 234; Ryan, 285, 293,294; McGarry,lW8 

Carpenters’ union, beneficial. Brennock, 465,466 

Great uplifting force for workmen. Nicholson, 97 

Injurious.. Board, 45, 46; Gindele, 365-^7 

Do not increase power of members over their condition of work, 

, Stiles, 343 

Only a palliative for bod condition of workmen. Bliss, 255 

Work not for unionism but for their own union, marble cutters, 

• . Bagley, 390 

Injurious in building trades.t. Miller, 360 

Lathers.-. Regan, 207, 208 

Strongest protected at expense of weak.^.. Havey, 176,177 

Tramps and orlfcinals caused by. flavey, 171 

High wages and short hours attract incompetent stragglers.... Corboy, 415 
Not necessary in building trades.. Miller, 523 
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Trade unioni—Continnnd. Fage. 

Employers— 

Advantages of dealings with. Taylor, 643 

Advantages from eqntdlzation of wages. Nicholson, 96 

Attitude toward unions— 

Generally..Chalmers, 7; 

Bisiio, 58-60; Offleld, 83; Nicholson, 98, 99; Ryan, 290, 291 

Machinery manufacturers. Webster, 144 

Building contractors. Buchanan, 471,472 

Not determiued to break up. Nicholson, 93,96; Miller, 318 

Opposition of, in Chicago. Board,42; Taylor,640 

Marble manufacturers. MoCnllough, 212 

Former hostility to building laborers. LiUien, 116,117 

Hostility of some, uureasonable. Nicholson, 92 

Members of, bricklayers union. Gubbins, 234 

Relations with employees, disturbed by unions. Jeffery, 130 

Friendly, gas titters. Long, 202 

Individual relations preferable. Miller, 521,524 

Relations with small employers, most difflcnlt. Long, 203 

Large employers favored -■. Bliss, 252,254 

Recognition of unions, most imimrtant demand of workingmen... Hill, 482 

Should bo recognized by. Falkenan, 324 

Right to organize must be maintained. Harrow, 71 

Refusal to recognize, instances. Bisno, 49 

Chief cause of strikes. Wilson, 492,493 

Bicycle trade.leffery, 130 

Union men, policy regarding employment of (see also main head; 

Ufonuman tnea). Walser, 374 

Tendency to discriminate against. Bisno, 54 

No discrimination for or against by wituess. Harding, 165 

No discrimination. Oates Iron Works. Gates, 19 

Preferred by building contractors. Madden, 111 

Fines upon employers— 

Generally. Bliss, 260; Clark, 401 

Instances of arbitrary. Miller, 347,355; Bonner, 384 

Hiscussed. Price, 36.3,364; Fouebot, 483,434; Sullivan, 448,449 

For working with tools. Pouchot, 437,438 

Half paid to informer, stonecutters. Struble, ^7 

Mantel and tile dealers. Bonner, 383,384 

Stonecutters, ior scraping stonework. Struble, 357 

# For use of machinery. Jeffery, 1.32,133 

Reid case. 8trnl>le, ,3,57; Sullivan, 448 


Fines upon members of union— 

Proposed Joint board of contractors and unions. Falkenan, 317 

Injustice. Ryan,292 

Injustice from absence of appeal. Nicholson, 91 

Instances of unjust. Jeffery, 133; Miller, 347,356 

Havey case, alleged injustice. Havey, 17.3,174; Long, 206 

Konemerge case. Havey, 172,174; Long, 200-202 

Robb case. Kobb, 78-82; Murphy, 464 

Permits to work, issued to men under tine. Long, 200,202 

Power of officers regarding, excessive. Jeffery, 133 

Sheet-roetai workers. Miller, 148,356; Pouchot, 434 

Working lielow union’s scale, tinegfor..'.. Woodbury,468 

Working during strike, tines for. Robb, 80 

Foreign born, improvement by means of. Bisno, 64 

Gas Utters nuioii. (See nmiii head.) 

Government, hostility of organized labor to.7...Stiles, 340 

Denied. Bnohanan, 372 

No revolution against law and order among Chicago working 

■ people. Madden, 112 

Government and officers (see also /fastness agenit )— ’’ 

Anstraiian ballot system, used by gome.;.Buchanan, 472 


Hemocratio character disopgsed— 


Policy not approved by majority of members. Falkenan, 322: 

61ndele,36e; Wells, 38l 

Tyranny over workmen affirmed..Welle, 382 

Members not free men. Stilee, 842,343 
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Tr«d*Tintoiis--C!oatlnned. p.^ 

Goveniment And officers—Contlnned. 

Democratic character disoussed-^ontinned. 

Members aftaid to express their real opinion. Falkenaii, 322 

Persecntion of member for proseontinj; dishonest ofBcers. Boyle, 830-333 

Governed by votes of the majority. Bnchanan, 471; 

_ , ,, . . Woodbury,4r)6; Pouchot, 438 

Governed by opinions or rank and file. Carroll, 267 

Secret ballot ou any important question, obtainable_ Bnchanan, 472 

Hod ciirriora’ union, method of goveinment. Lillieu 118 

Officers and leaders— ’ 

Lawless and inferior character. Board 42 46' 

, Bliss, 252,263; MillerJ 364 

Character of those known to witness high. Wells 379 

Misrepresentiition of desires of memhers by. Gate’s, 25 

Alleged corruption discussed. Taylor 641 

Management generally deteriorates. Nicholson, 93 

Corruption in financial nianageiuent, plasterers’ union .. Boyle 330-333 

. Riley, 440-442 

Vote l)y mail deairablo. Nichol8on,93 

and discharge of men— 


Dictation deprecated.“ Board, 42; Walse’r,73 

Painters’ miion, no dictation by. Bliss 254 

Plasterers’union. Boyle 329 

Labor unions do not interfere with, if for fair cause. Gnbbins, 232|233 

Discharjje of members of unions. Prntt 2tt2 

Disrhar^e fur im ompetency, prevented b.y nnions. Boyle, 335^ 336 

Dischufge for alleged incompetency forbidden by plumbers’ union.. 

.... . Smith, 409 

Kecognition oi shop committee regarding. Kyan 293 

Hod carriers’union. (See main head.) ■ ’ 

Hours of labor. (See main head.) 

Legislation, innuence on. Miller, 519,624 

Liinitatioo of work. (See uiuin bead.) 

lucor^mratiou, attitude of machinists toward. Wilson, 489 

Intelligence, increase by, denied. Chalmers 12 

Labels, diBcritmuatiousin^protectiug. Mayer 76 

Machinery, attitude toward. (See main head.) ’ 

Marble cutters. (See main head.) 

Marble quarries, believed not to exist in...-. McCul|ongh,213 

Kone among employees of Western Stono Company excejit stone- 

vuttera. Madden, 108 

Membership— 

Coercive methods to increase, denied. Carroll 270 

Character of majority of members high. Price* 362 

Evil character. Chalmers, 6 

Gas litters’union, method of leaving. Long 202 

Initiation fees, excessive. Kyau, 293; Miller’ 350 

None excluded who are inechunica. Carroll, 276 

Painters, exclnsion of candidates. Bliss 260 

Sheet-metal workers’ union, admission, refusal of. Miller) 347 

Impossibility of withdrawal.Miller, 347 

Denl^. Ponchot, 433 

Refusal to admit certain candidntes., Pouchot, 434 

National organizations— 

Desirability of dealing with.Chalmers, 16; 

Gates, 26; Rountree, 30; Bisno, 66 

Desirability of control over locals by. Jones, 197 

Advantages to employers. Webster, 161 

Desirability of strong.Webster, 149 

Newspapers, hostile attitude of, Chicago. Gubbins, 23^2% 


Nnnunlon-made material. (See maiu head.) 

Officers. (See above—Gi)eennK«i(.) 

Plasterers’ upion. (See main head.) 

Piumberr’union.‘(See main head.) * 

Polities, influence in. Chalmers, 9; 

Bisno, 49; Reid, 181,192; Carroll, 276; Miller, 383,518; Wal- 
ser, 373, 376; Davis, 428; Pouchot, 436; Wilson, 496, 487^, 
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Trade union*—Coatinned. • 

Public ofiBoes— ’ ^■" ' 

Holding, by niemben and leaden.;.. ..... Gubbise, 226,280; 

Carroll, 276; PonCbot, 436; Taylor, 536 

President Cbioago civil-seirioe oommiesion.Falbenau, 8%; Uiller, 618 

Leaders without fltness hold... fiehel, 395 

Holdiug, by members, defended. Beid, 193; 

Qubblns, 230; Ponohot, 435; Baebanan, 472 

Multiplication of, for members. Falkenau, 323 

Kales and practices (see also under special heads)— 

Defective work, remedying by union, gas titters.. Long, 202 

Plumbers.Smith, 404 

Kxclnsionsfrom work of men in bad standing.;... Robb, 80; 

Clark, 401,403; Ponchot, 434; Hnrphy, 454 

Permits to work issned to men hot in good standing..Long, 200 

Compelling uuion men to refraiu from work not a violation of 

rnles. Carroll, 276 

Unnecessary expense required, plniqbers... Smith, 409 

I’lasterers. Behel, 396; Falkenau, 321,322 

Steam Otters. Falkenau, 322; fiehel, 395 

Denied.., Mangan, 446 

Sbeet.metal workers. (See main bead.) 

Stonecutters’ union. (See main bead.) 

Strikes (see also main head—Slriicn)— 

Faitbiulness of members iu, latbers.. Began, 209 

Sheet-metal workers.t_Ponchot, 438 

Financial inability to support strikers.. Nicholson, 96 

Funds for, bricklayers and masons. Klein, 167 

Officers sometimes to blame for. Wilson, 494 

Struotural-irou workers’ union. (See main head.) 

Tile setters. (See main head.) 

Union meu, exclusive employment. {See maiu head—^foBunlos men.) 

Violence by.- (See main head.) 

Wages (see also main head—IFayee)— 

Business agents, dictation by.. Boyle, 336 

Collection of, advantage in.^. Preece, 474 

Inflnence on. Bisno, 64; Gnbbins, 229,230,231 

Increased by. BiBno,99,64; Darrow,-?!; Ryan,293,294; Oevens,512 

Bnilding laborers. Nicholson, 95 

Steam ntters. Mangan, 443 

Structural-iron workers. Ryan, 285 

Maintenance of. Mangan, 444,445 

Maintained through hard times. Iricbolson, 97 

Not increased, by the year. Milieu 360,624 

Not increased by. Jeffery, 134 

Impossibility of destroying supply and demand. Miller, 3.31 

Trades, difficulty of learning. Nicholson, 106 

Traveling: 

Expenses to be paid by employers, plumbers. Smith, 403,404 

Sheet-metal workers’ union. Ponshot, 430,481 

Trueta. (See ComUnalioni.) 

Turner Brass Works; 

Character of buslnees. Rountree, 27 

Foreign trade. Rountree, 36 

Strike of employees described. Rountree, 28 

Wages and hours. Rountree, 29,33,34 

Contracts with individual workmen. Rountree, 30 

Picketing of works...Rountree, 33 

Vnion label, applied to building material of wood in Chicago.. Clark, 402 

Union aoola, 0ee Waget.) 

Vermont; marble brought to Chicago ftom . MoCnllongh, 213 

Violenoe in strikes (^ also Courts; Polios): 

Toward nonunion men by union men— 

Charged, instances.t...'..Chalmers, & 7; 

Board, 40; Harding, 160,162; Le Yin, 267, 260; Hiller, M, 
616; Wells, 378; Robb, 80; Behpl, 39iU97; Stiles, 340 

Less common than might be expected. Taylor, 640 

Method of managing..;..' LeVin, 250,260 

Not kmown toWritneas...' Carroll, 276 
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Violence in strtke* (noe also Courti,^ J*oUcc) —Contimiod, Pa/?®* 

Towarff uon^nion men by uplou’iuei?—Continued. 

Cal^ff of aesaalt at present ffew... Carroll, 268 

ruli|li6 sentiment against.. Davis, Taylor, 535, 540 

CatjWnters, instances... (Tark, 400 

Machinists’ strike, instances. Chalmers, (5,7: Uountree, 32 

’Link Belt Machine Company, riot at works. Koin, 182,186,192; 

Barton, 297; Walser, 371 

Marble Hitters and setters’ nnion, little by. Bagley, 390 

Mosaic -workers^ union, instances. Davis, 421,422 

Paintj^rs, instances. Bliss, 250,251 

Tile setters. Bonner, 384 

Courts, insufficient punishment by. Miller, 519, 520 

Evidence, difficulty of jotting... Lo Vin, 259,260 

Perjury to pn^vent coiivi('tion for. Iiehel, 393.391; Bonner, 385 

Excuses for..... Harding, 162 

Necessary to success of strikes. Bonner, 38(5 

Partially jnstiiiablo in cortaiu cases. Bisno, 58 

Etl’ect on cause of vrorkiiigmen, injurious. Taylor, 535 

Intimidation nnd threats hy union men.. Bliss, 2.52; Bomitree, 32; Board, 40,41 

Byluioting crowds. Wells, 383 

liOtter coucerning, machinists’ union. Jiarton, 297 

dustifiable in certain cases. Bisno, .58 

Methods employed. Bisno, 58 

InstigatidiU by cmi)loyerfi— 

Charged. Ij<mg, 206,207; Gubbins, 220,223, 232; Le Vin, 257,258,262 

Men btdievod to beemjdoyed by contractors to commit. E« Vin, 262 

Denied. Bebel,293; Boyle, 339 

^’iolenc,o by empluyers denied. Bonner, 388 

tt'liy not i>'ructiced employers. Le Vin, 260 

LeVin, Lewis P.,instigation by, doniiMl. Lt* \’in,257,261,263 

liawlessncBB, i>revah‘nc« of, in Chicago. Kalkeuan. 322; Taylor,540 

Nonunion men, danger to. liavey, 175; Miller, 347, 348 

Unimriwm Ihreutenod by. CoiT8tou,475 

Carried t<» work in buses . Kehel,395 

Nocosflity of protection b^\ meti liired )»y contractors’ coimoil. Uehel,394 

Inolina.l,i(m towurd, in Cliicago. Tayhir, 540 

ProjMU ty, dcHtrucUou of. Bonner, 3HH; Behel, 395 

Danger of. Wells, 383 

Mosaic workers’ union. Davis, 420 

Fear of, Northwestern Teast Company. Wells, 377 

‘Slugging committee,’’ bricklayers’ nnion, appointment asserted— Behel,3^3 

Strikes, intimuiatiori, and force notjossary to success of.. Bonner,386 

Trades unions, attitude toward— 

dusfhicatjon by.... Havey, 175,176 

Tendency toward. Officld, 84; Taylor, 540 

Denied. Began,208; Carroll,296; Buchanan,472 

Difficulty to .'btuin evidence against .. Le Vin, 259,260 

DiBappro\ at ol‘. (iubbius, 223,232;- Carroll, 260 

Not res)>onsible for... Wilson, 492,493 

Contrary to intcirests of. Bisno, 57; Wilson,492,493 

No disciplining of luen.beis for viblenco known to witness.Carroll, 275 

Machinists’ union, opposiiion to. Keid, 183,186 

“Slugging,” opposed. Ilyan,292 

Protection in, not d 'Jirod by W(»rkin;»mcn. Barrow, 70 

Geor^^o Gubbins, instigation by, asserted. Behel, 393 

Arcliiteetiiral iron workers. Kyan, 451 

Ihnler makers, average rates. Pratt, 303 

llrass workers, well-paid.Rountree,33 

Turner Brass Works../.. . Uountree, 29,32 

Bricklayers... Nicliolson, 100; Gubbins,231; Price,361; lTfteeo,480; Miller,527 

Building contractors, pro))osai by, Febrna^’, 1900. Falkenan, 320 

Building laborcrft and hod carriers... /.. Lillien, 114; Clark, 399 

Increase demand March 1, 1900 . Lillien, 115,117 

Building trades, CJiicago, high...Kyan, 279 

Increase of. Harding, 163 

Kates after hickout not reduced. Miller, 518 

Business, prosperity of, justifies higher. Bisno,51 
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Wage*—Continued, Pw 

Car^uters, course of..Nidiolson^^l Ffilkenau,32S 

Demands for 1900 ...^ I«iobol8ou,98 

DiflBcnlty of collection. Hrennock,466 

Grand Kapids. Clark, 401 

After lockout. Miller, 628 

Chicatro, fairness of... Webster, 152 

General conditions in. Kisno, 51-54 

Child workers, Chicaffo. Cope, 486,487 

Clothing and garments trades, Chicago.Taggart, 138,140,142; 

Henrotin, 427,428; Cope,484 

Common labor, failure to increase... JJiHno,52 

Competition of tUd'erent sections, edect of. lliHno,61 

E(]ualizatiou by strong organizations. Webster, 151 

Demands of employees, never excessive. Jlrennock, 467 

Employers. deMiro to depress. llisno,59 

Europe, compared with United States. Harton, 298 

Frazer A. Chabners, recent inereaso. CbaimerK, 18 

Gatres Iron Works, increase. (Tates,20 

Illinois Hteel (Jompany... Keid, 190 

Increase, reeeut, generally. Tlatnondon,-!; Kyan,21>4; liliss,254-256 

Statistics, misleading treatment in Aldrich report. lUisR,256 

Intervals of payments, w'cekly, just. Nicholson, lt)0 

Paying Saturday noon, impossible. Nicholson, 100 

Laborers, drainage canal... Boyle, 336 

Lathers ... Kegau,208 

Law, regulation by, deprecated. Bonner,3K7; Taylor,D41 

Machinists— 

Average rates, inesreasod. Chalmers, 18; 

Gates, 21); Burton,296,297; WulHcr,376; Wilson, 491 

Coal mining machinery, average. ByaD,292 

Tin can machinery, ralCH. Board, 41 

Gradation for higner skill ))erinittod. Webster, 150 

Mui'hinists’association, unjust rnlos eonceniing. Gates,25 

Strike, demand concerning. Dcvcuh, 5()6; Held, 179,189 

Not caused by. Clialmers, 7 

Jnstifiublc. Walser,372,876 

No basis. Huuntree,37 

Demand not applied to tiimkilleil labor. lieid,184,190 

ITuiform, not uemaudeil. Reid, 190 

Marble cutters and setters... McCullough, 214,218; Uaglcy, 390 

Plasterers and laborers, paid by association contractors to nonunion. Boyle, 334 

Paiuters... titiles, 344; BitHH,253 

Plumbers... >Sniith,403,405, 406 

Apprentices......... Smith,40i 

Junior. Smith, 404 

In past years. Corhoy, 414 

Purchasing power of, discussed. Bliss, 256 

Cost of living, increased. Bisno, 5U,61 

Baleswomen, department stores, not enough for support.Bliss, 256 

Sheet metal workers. Pouchot,429 

High rates. Miller, 346 

Uniou scale, general maintenance asserted . Pouchot, 429,430 

Slate and tile roofers. Hill, 482 

Sliding scales advocated. Wilson, 498 

Steam fitters, course of, 1885 to 1900 . Mangan, 443, 444 

Effect of labor organization.Siangan, 443 

Steel trade, Chicago_-.. Bisno, 53 

Stonecutters...Struble, ^ 

Courseoi; lS52to 1900. ^ .. Gindele, 365,3W 

Strtet railways, failure t'> increase. Bisno, 62 

Structural-iron workers. Nicholson, 99; Ryao, 2W, 279 

Varioua cities..,.Buchanan, 473 

Effect bf organization. Kynn, 285 

Rivet heaters. Buchanan, 473 

Tailors, rates. Taggart 140, 142; Henrotin, 427, 428; Cope, 484 

Effect of -work of ■women. Taggart, 138 

Trades unions; 

Idilnence in maintaining or increasing wages. Barrow, 71: 

, Bisno, 99,64; Ryan, ^3, 294; Mangan, 444,445; Devens, 512 

Steam Utters..,. Mangan, 447 

. Bnilding lahoreis. Nicholson, 86 




































































ta»BX TESTIMONY. 


Wagei—Continned. Tag®- 

Tradf^tt i^niona—Continued. 

Maint^^edby unionstbronglibard times...Nicholson,97 

Not increased by..Jeffery, 134; Miller, 350, 351, 524 

Equalization by, advantageous to employers.Board,42; Niebol8on,9t> 

Equalization in different sections by strong orgauizatioiis.... Webster, 151 

liuHinesB agents, dictation by, affirmed. Boyle, 336 

(’ollection of, benoffts to members in enforcing. Preeoo, 478 

Turner Brass Works, average rates. Koimtree, 29,32 

Union scale— 

Evasionof.(liudole, 367; Struble, 367-359: Woodbury,4.58; Preeoe,478 

Discussed... Bliss, 253; Poucbot, 429, 4!W 

Not known to witness... Nicholson, 97 

Penalties for. Bebel, 398; Woodbury, 458 

Business agents count wages to det<ect. Stiles, 340 

Oradotlnn for higher skill permitt d. Webster, 1.50 

Minimum rate, disadvantage of system. Huvey, 171; (iindele, 367 

Evil effects on honest employers and honest workingmen. 

(Jiudele, 367 

Increases disadvantage of less efficient workmen. Bliss, 254 

Causes excessive number of independent businesses, plumbers,. 

Cor).oy,414,415 

Defended.. Woodbury,461 

Minimum, neldom exceeded. Bliss, 2.54 

Often exceeded. Woodbury, 4(>1; Proece, 480 

Special reductions allowed tonienofadvauced years, tilcsetters.. Bonner, 384 

Stonecutters. Struble, 357 

Western Electrieal Company, average rates. Barton, 296, 397 

Women, gawnoni trade, etc. Taggart, 138; Cope, 483-186 

Waiting time, demanded finm employers in cases of strike. Pouebot, 432 

War-revenue tazes: 

Abolition advocated.Plamondon, 3 

Inconvenience and injustice. dates, 21 

Not bardensoino. OJialmeL-s, 5 

Warrants: 

Arrest of union men on John Doe. Oubbins, 224 

Officers making arrest should be compelled to show. Gubbius, 221, 225 

Washington Steam Boiler Works: 

Obaracter of business... M<‘(iarry, 307, 309 

Employees, character and loyalty. McGurry, 308, 309 

Labor difificulties, attitude toward. MoGjury, 307, 308 

Webster Manufacturing Company: 

Strike, so far avoided, reasons. Webster, 144,147 

Union, attitude toward.Webster, 145 

Wealth: 

Centralization, danger of. Webster, 154 

Ethical priu' iides, importance of.. Webster, 163,154 

Limitation of, by law. Harding, 166 

Weapons: 

Carrying of concealed, for defense, avowed.Gubbins, 223 

Approved . Le Vin, 257 

Condemned.-. Behel, 394 

Concealed, not generally carried. Bliss, 252 

Carrying winked at by police... Bliss, 251 

License to carry not ctdainable. Bliss, 251, 252 

J Jeenses for special policemen to carry, not obtainable.. Behel, 394 

Wostem Electrio Building disputes between stmctural iron workers and ^ 

boilermakers on. Huehanan, 474 

Western Electric Company; 

Foreign establishments and tradp.Barton, 298 

Honrs of labor. Barton, 296 

Strike at works.1. Barton, 296 

Unions, attitude toward. s .. — Barton, 299,300 

Wages, average tates...*. Barton, 296, 297 

Women, employment, hours and wages. Barton, 296, 297 

Western Federationpf Labor, referred to.N«. Gubbius, 230, 231 

Western Stone Company, location of quarries and size of business.. Madden, 108 
Women: 

Bicycle manufacture, saving by employment of. Jeffery, 120,128 

Clothing trade, employment and wages.Henrotm,427,428; Cope, 483,484 























































612 HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 


Women—Continned. 

Law protecting, adrocutecl...Biftuo, 60 

Mopaio work,employiuent in.11 Davis, 423,424 

Wages, garment trade, etc.A Cope, 483-486 

Western Klcctrical Compnny, hours and wages. Barton, 296,297 

Woodbury, O. 

Opposed to arbitration. Falkenan, 325 

Attitude toward arbitration nimrepreseiited. Woodbury, 4(54 

Kofnsal to sign agreement between trades’ council and contractors’ 

council. Woodbury,460 

Working classes: 

Chaiacteristics and opinions discussed. Taylor, 545-548,551-553 

Kflorta for improvement of conditions.* Taylor, 544-553 

iSocial condition of— 

Body of people, not improving. Harding. 167 

Deteriorating generally. BUbb, 254-256 

Improvement in recent yi'ars. Ik’yan,2y4 

Bettor in America than in Kurope... Nicholson, 101 

Improvement of, gives better class of mechanics. NicholBon, 106 

World’s Fair, Chicago: 

CongeBtion of labor market, produced by. T.ong, 198; Falkeiuiu, 321 

Overbuildingyirodnced by. Madden, 110 

Union wage ^caU5 excooded during. Woodbury,461 

Yeldham, Alex.: 

Unjtist tine against. Miller, 355 

Alleged grievam-es, <li»cuHsed. Poucdiot, 433,434 


























IKDEX OF TESTIMONT, 


Uiefermices sliow names of witnesses and pages of testimony. For im’^x of Semew 
and IHgest of emdence, see p. CLV.] 

Advertisements, ,ni»l«n.in.g, of coutr.otors for 

^Paid, ttinoiiB employers. Long, 199; Gubbms,242 

Evil intiueiKO of.. . (xubbinB,2.2 

Agreements of employers and employees (soo also/frintroboii); 

Bnildiiig trades council, inliueuco on separate trades.Poncbot 439 

Chicago bnilding trades, agreements in, before strike— 

Metboils of annual agreement with employers. N icbolson, 8«; Kyan, 282,283 

Arbitration of dirterenoes, all provide for.... Carroil,271 

Employers, desire with individual labor unions.... Wells,382 

Compulsion to sign agreements dictated by workmen.... Nicholson, 98: 

‘ Falkenau, 327,328 

Bricklavere' union and master masons’ association.... Giudele, 3M; 

■ Nicholson,88,89; Oubbiu8,221; WellB,379; Preece,47b,477 

Building laborers. Clark, 399,400; Lillieu, 114 

Ordered by Imilding trades council to break. Gubbina,228 

Carpenters, 1899.-.... 

Mantel and tile setters' association and tile setters union. Bonner, mS 

Painters’ union.-■ f“IM, m 

Plumbers’ union and master plumbers. tVS ,i. 

Steam titters.G" - « 

.Structural iron workers. Kyan, 278,281, Nieholson, to 

Building trades lockout, agreements adopted after. Millep ® j 

Alliances for exclusive employment by and work for employers' associa¬ 
tions— _ 

Architectural iron workers... 

Bricklayers’ union and master masons’ association. Gindele,37u; 

Gubbins, 219, 220,239 

Bad results to organizatiou.... 

Master masons’ association strengthened by. Lillien, 114, lia: 

Preece, 477 

Rntldinir Inhnrera . Gubbins, 227; LiUieii, 114,115 

Carpenters'union, former. p'alkenan, 327; Clark, 400; Woodbury,4,W 

Gas litters and master plumbers. Long, 202 

Marble cutters and marble manufacturers, attempts to 212 

Plumbers’union. ^*HmBh’410 

Not lived np to by union.. omith, 4W 

Sheet-metal workers and empleyers.A. pouonot, 4TO 

Refusal of union to agree.Pouc^MM 

Building trades council, policy opposed to....... Carroll, 200,20i, 

® 'V Kyan, 281,450; Woodbury, 461 

Ryan, 281; Wells, 379; Bonner, 386,389; Manpn, 446 
Employers* associations strengthened by 

P ^ Gubbins, 220,236; Woodbury, 458 

Justicedisoussed.... oot 

Trade unions,employers compelled to maintain agreements by... Byu^28o,2OT 


Irresponsibility in carrying 


out. Board, 43 
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572 HEAHINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Agreements of employers and employees—Continued. Page. 

Trade unione, employers compelled to maintain agreements iiy—Cont’d. 


By individual employers as to wages. Ponchot, 430 

Caused formation of building trades council. Carroll, 272 

Employees have no confidence in employers. Ryan, 286 

Legal remedies for violation, impracticable. Gnbbins, 239; 

Ryan, 28fi-288 

Checked liy throat of strikes. Ryan, 286,287 

Present lockout a violation. Gubbins, 228; 


Ryan, 283; Woodbury, 45.5,460,461 
Wages, business ageuts count workmen’s money to detect viola¬ 
tion. Stiles, ,340 

Violations l)y employees— 

Bnilcliug laborers, by order of building trades’ council. Gubbins, 228 

Carpenters’ union, new working rules violated. Behel, 398 

Denied. Woodbury, 461 


Plumbers’union. Smith, 405-407,410,411; Corboy, 414 

Aldrich report, misleading treatment of wage statistics in. Bliss, 256 


Amalgamated Society of Engineers; 

Membership in America, rules, etc. Wilson, 488 

Strike, referred to. Chalmers, 14; Reid, 193; McQarry, 310 

American Bicycle Company; 

Organization and relations to separate concerns. .Teffery, 129,132 

Efiect of oombiuatiou on prices and cost. Jeffery, 131; Harris. 264 

Effect o;> prodnetion. 8i®g, 

Proportion of manufacturers united. .Jeffery, 132 

American Federation of Labor; 


Boycott of two Chicago newspapers referred to. Behel, 397 

Holding of political offlees by omcers of. Bagley, 392 

Bricklayers’ union not affiliated with. Gubbins, 226 

American Labor League, referred to. Gubbins, 231 

Anarchists, increased moderation of views. Taylor, 548 

Anderson, Lawrence, revocation of license as engineer, discussed. 

Anderson, 246-248; Doyle, 304-306; Burke, 306 

Apprenticeship; 

Architectural iron workers, rules. Ryan, 452 

Bricklayers’ union, rules. Gubbins, 233,234 

Bniiding trades’strike, employment permitted by agreements after.. 526,527,532 

Carpenters, ruies. Nicholson, 98 

Machinists, rules concerning. Wilson, 489 

Demands concerning. Reid, 178 

Character of training received from employers. Devens, 511 

New York agreement concerning. Devens, 610,611 

Educated boys excluded from. Chalmers, 12 

Painters, rules. Stiles, 344 

Plasterers, period of. Carroll, 275 

Plumbers’ union, rules. Corboy, 414,415; Smith, 404-408 

Prohibition of, effects. Smith, 406-409 

Prohibition in nearly all bniiding trades in Chicago. Falbenan, 333 

Attempt of building contractors’ council to end. Falkenan, 316,317,320 

Sheet-metal workers, limitation of age. Pouchot, 434 

System nusuited to present conditions. Nicholson, 105,106 

Tile setters’ union, employment forbidden. Bonner, 385 

Evil effect. Bonner, 388 

Helpers fill place of. McCullough, 216,218 

Trade unions, injustice of mles concerning.Havey, 171*172; Falkenan, 313 

Effect of mles. Nicholson, 105 


Archlteotural iron league: 

Exclnsive working for members. Bysn, 288; Ryan, 450 

Failure to include all manufacturers. Ryan, 289 

Aroblteotural iron workers (see also Structural irou worltert): 

■ Agreement with arohiteotucal iron league, arbitration, etc. Ryan, 461,452 

Apprenticeship:. Ryan, 453 

Demarcation of disputes with strootural iron workers.Bnchanan, 470,476 


Employers’ assooianon agreement to work exclusively for. 

Nonunion material, refusal to set, discussed... 

Wagai.:... 
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Arbitration: 

Generally— 

Advocated....... BisnOj 65; Reid, 185, 186; McGarry, 310, 311; Taylor, 534 

Conoillation, mntual, need of.Nicbolson, 94, % 

Only poeeible end to labor difflonltieB. Nicholson, 92; Preece, 477 

Favored by most employers. Preece, 478 

Fair arbitrators, diffionlty of seonring. Bisno, 65; Nicholson, 92 

Public^ right to insist on. Taylor, 534,644 

Possibility of nnjust verdict. Nicbolson, 91 

Appeal to, sign oif weakness. Bisno, 65 

Not an indication of weakness. Nicholson, 92; Madden, 110 

Kefased by tbe stronger aide generally. Nicholson, 90 

Difficulty of agreement. Offield, 83, 84 

Employers, relnsal by. Bisno, 64, 65; Taylor, 544 

Not desirable wiieu one side is all wrong. Regan, 210 

Desirai'le for those who feel themselves right. Nicholson, 92 

Excessive demands, impossibility of arbitrating. Webster, 154 

Not applicable to question of employing nonunion men. Btiles, 342; 

Bonner, 386 

Temporary, small value of. Nicholson, 89 

System of appeals needed. Nicbolson, 91 

Architectural iron workers’ system. Ryan, 452 

Bricklayers and niasuiis’international union, system decribed.... Klein, 155,157 

Required by. Gubbins, 225 

Successes of, Boston.. Falkenau, 324 

Bricklayers’ nniou and contractors’ association, Chicago ngreement 


Steadily maintained for 10 years. Preece, 477 

Excluded strikes. Nicholson, 89 

Difficulty*of maintaining. Nicholson, 91 

Dropped after 1898. Nicholson, 97 

Interrupted wheu bricklayers Joined council. Nicholson, 88 

Agreement made after strikes... Miller, 526,527 

Building trades lockout— 

Agreements made after, provisions regarding. Miller, 526, 527; 

Taylor, 528; 665 


Desired by building laborers. Lillien, tl6 

Desired by plumbers’ union. Carroll, 270 

Desired by marble cutters’ union. MoCullongb,213 

Objection of many tmions to. Ealkcnaii, 325 

Lathers’ nniou has nothing to arbitrate. Regan, 210 

Refused by labor organizations, instances. Strnble, 357-359 

As to altering valid agreement, refused by carpenters’ union... 

Woodbury, 459 

Attitude of Mr. Woodbury toward, misrepresented.Woodbury, 464 

Building contractors’ council, attitude toward— 

Desired by.. Nicholson,89; Madden, 110; Falkenau,317,321; Preece, 478 

System heretofore used by... Carroll, 268 

Refnses arbitration of may or of Chicago... Madden, 109; Falkenau, 321 


Refusal of mediation in May, 1900. Taylor, 536,544 

Unwilling to arbitrate certain questions. Miller, 354 

Refusal to arbitrate with the separate trades. Long, 199 

Building trades’ council, refnsal to arbitrate with. Miller,349; 

Taylor, 636,544 

Building trades’ council, attitude toward... Miller, 354 

Temporary arbitration desired by.Nicholson, 89 

Advantagbc in settling certain dispntes.Taylor, 543 

Negotiations concerning— 

a tri-j- -isr ISO. _ osi . t>«. _ X. iao 


Efforts of Bricklayers’ International Union for. Gubbine, 240 

Madden agreement.*.. Madden, 109-111; 

Gubbins, 220,221,229-228; Falkenau, 325 

Failnremf attempts.. Offield, 84 

Mayor of Chicago, intervention by.Hadden, 109; Falkenau, 321 

Trade union oouvention, offer of mediation. Taylor, 535-631 

Chicago Real Eetate Board, offer of mediation. Taylor, 636 

Confenences of conciliation, Jnne, 1900 . Ti^lor, 537 

Cause of fallnre to secure.. Hiller, 360 

Pnhlio, disregard of lights.'Taylor, 63S, 587 
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Arbitration—Continued. 

Building trades lockout—Continued, 

Possible methods of securing— 

DisouBsed. Carroll, 270-272 

Buildiofr trades’ council, poBsibility of arbitrating with .... Ryan, 282, 

283j Milh!r,349 

Should be by particnlar trades, separately. Stiles, 343; 

Price, 362; Breunock, 468; Carroll, 268 
Possibility of arbitration withneparate orgiiuizatioas... Klein, 156-15S; 

Gubbins, 240-243; Carroll, 269 

National unions, control over local unions regarding- Klein, 158,159 

Desired by employers with the separate trade unions.... Palkunau, 324 
Permanent general board in building trades, advocated.. Madden, 110; 

Preece, 477^79; Gubbins, 242; Carroll, 269-274 

Disapproved by rank and file of journeymen. Carroll, 271-273 

Impra<*tivable.....Gubbins, 242 

President of United States, uT)poiutinent of committee by. Gubbins, 243, 

244 

Carpenters, agreement made after strike.. Taylor, 529,530 

Compulsory— 

Advocated. Darrow,72j 

Webster, 147; Keid,186; McGarry, 310, 311; WalHer,373 

Desirable if necessary. Gubbins, 239 

public interest justiHes.. .. I)arrow,72 

Impracticability.Nieholson, 95 

Reduces liberty too much...-. Nicholson, 92 

Deprecated except in extreme cases. Wilson, 492-494; Taylor, 543 

Emj)loyer» and labor organizations, attitude toward. Harrow, 72 

New Zealand, referred to.. Gates, 26 

Compulsory investigation without compulsory award advocated. Ta\ lor, .544 
«lourneymeu tailors’ strike, refusal by employers. Liudholm, 426 

Early negotiations for_ Webster, 144-146; Reid, 178,181; Deveiis, 501-504 

Reason for first failure of proposed plan. Chalmers, 10,11; 

Reid. 181,186; WnlKer,372 

Chicago agreement. Chalmers, 13,14; Board, 48; Devens, 502-504 

Advantaj^es of. Wilson, 491; Doveus, 507,508 

National metal trades associullon, policy concerning. Chalmers, 10,13; 

Gates,20,27; Webster, 145; WalHor,372 

New York agreement, settling strike. Wilson, 490,491; Devens, 505-514 

Machinists’ union, demand concerning. Reid, 178,181 

Plumbers, agreement for..... Smith, 404 

Sheet-metal workers’union, agreement concerning. Miller, 346 

Refusal to arbitrate. Miller, :W6; Pouchot;43l 

State and national boards— 

Advocated.. Board, 46; Taylor, 544 

Political influences in.T..... Gates,26 

Results probahT}' one-sided under democratic government — Nicholson, 92 

Federal coniiaission, advocated. Walser, 372 

States, appointment by. Gubbins, 243,244 

Strikes and lockouts, discontinuance pending. Gates, 19; Webster, 145,146 

Great majority could be avoided by. Madden, 110 

Structural-iron workers, agreement concerning— Nicholson, 99,100; Ryan, 281 
Trade boards— ^ 

Superior to State boards.... Wilson, 492; Devens, 507,508 

Agreements of masters and men, approved. Ponchot, 4:^7 

Equal representation of employers and employees, desirable. Gates, 27 

Binding effect of decisions... Reid, 187 

National organizations, arbitration between, desirability.. Chalmers, 10,16; 

Gates, 24; Rountree, 30,34; Webster, 
145, 161; Jones, 196; Walser, 372, 376 

. Control over local unions, regarding... Klein, 158,159 

National stove founders’association, system.Chalmers, 13: 

p Gates. 19,24; Webster, 145 

Trade unions, attitude t^)ward. Madden, 110: Lillien,116; Taylor, 544 

Desired by... Regan,210: McCullough,213; Gubbins,^0-243; Carroll, 270 

A few unions favor.. KioholsoD,92 

Favored by international building trades council. GubbiDB,241 

Many dislike arbitration... Falkeunu, 325 

Refused when strong...Nicholson, 90 

Jnstanops... Struble,367 

Sheet-metalworkers.^... Miller,346; Pouchot,431 
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575 

Arbitratlon-^Continned. Page. 

Trade unioDB^Contiuned. 

Carpenters, instance of unfavorable reeult.. Woodbury,460 

Appeal to, regarded as sign of weakness.... Bisno, 65 

Balttmore, union and nonunion men work together.. Falkenau, 324,325 

Bankruptcy, ease of escaping obligations by. (iubbin8,239 

Banka, interference in building trades strike. Miller, 516,522 

Bicycle trade: 

American Bicycle Company, organization and character. Jeffery, 129 

Effect on prices and cost. Jeffery, 131 

Boys, employment in. Jeffery, 128 

Excessive capacity of plants. Sieg, 136; Harris, 265 

Foreign markets. Jeffery, 1^ 

Gonuully & Jeffery Company- 

Strike against .leffery, 119 

Boycott of Rambler wheels. Jeffery, 120-128 

Women, saving by employment of.leffery, 120 

Bicycle workers' union: 

Demands of. Jeffery, 127, 130; Sieg, 135,136 

Machinery,.attempt to restrict use. Sieg, 136 

Piecework, exeessive prices demanded for. Jeffery, 119,120 

Strike, Sieg bicycle works, causes and effects discussed. Sieg, 135,136; 

Harris,262; Workman, 263,264 

Blnningham, England, purchase of slums by municipality and rebuilding, 

Nicholson, 104 

Blits, Henry L., fined by painters’ union..... Bliss, 250 

Board, James L.: 

Character of goods manufactured, and markets.. Board,39,44 

Strike ofmacbiiiists in works of..... Board, 38,47 

Union men,’attitude toward... Board, 42 

Wages paid. Board, 41 

Boilers, nonunion made, caused sympathetic strike. Nicholson, 90 

Boilermakers; 

Hours of labor..... Pratt, 802 

Eight-hour day secured. McOarry, 307,308 

Strike on899. Pratt, 302, 303 

Washington steam botler works, no labor difficulties. McGarry, 307, 308 

Boston: 

Union and nonunion men work together. Falkensu, 324, 325 

Agreement and arbitration between master masous and bricklayers' union, 

Klein, 157; Falkenau, 324 

Boycott: 

Contractors, nonunion, by material dealers. Gubbins, 235 

Contractors who have yielded to unions boycotted by employers.... LilJien, 115 

Fra/ar & Chalmers, instance of. Chalmers, 8 

Mandel, L., fear of. Wells, 377 

Northwestern Yeast Company, fear of. Wells, 377 

Newspapers, certain referred to. Gnbbine, 2^; Behel,397 

Rambler bicycles, described. Jeffery, 12(^128 

Brass manufacture: 

Strike in. Rountree, 28,29 

Character of business. Rountree, 27,30,33 

Brass workers: 

Wages. Rountree, 33 

Strike, Western Electrical Company . Barton, 296,300 

Brass workers' international association: 

International officers, relation to local strike.Rountree, 31 

Weakness of organization. Rountree, ^ 

Bribery. (See Business agenU; Strikes,) 

Brick: • 

Rebate on, put into pool. Carroll, 277 

Rebates and special prices to members of contractors' assoeiation— 

Asserted.Nicholson, 91: 

Harding, 168; Gubbins, 235, 236; Carroll 
277; Falkenau, 327; Price, 364; Gindele, 368 

Denied ...* .^.Wells, 379 

Special prices to members of building contractors’ councildenied.. Falkenau, 328 

Purobase through association contractor, dividing rebate.Harding, 169 

Trade discount on.-. Welfi,381 

Prices of .. Price,364 

Lower in Chicago than eJHCWhere.y. Wells,379 
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Brlok—Contmaed. Page. 

Prices of—Continued. 

Increase by dealers’ combination. Harding, 168; Gubblns, 235,236 

Owners of brick yard paid for idleness by combination. Carroll, 277 

Biicklayera: 

Amount of work done by, per day, in Liverpool and London. Gnbbins, 234 

Average annual earnings. Nicholson, 100 

Bricklajera and masons’ international union: 

Organization and membersbip. Klein, 155 

Arbitration, policy. Klein, 155,157 

Control over local unions. Klein, 158, lob 

Enforces arbitration on local unions...Gubbins, 225 

Boston, agreement with master masons.Falkenau, 324 

Building trades strike, attitude toward. Klein, 156 

Edorts for arbitration in Chicago.Gubbins, 240 

Not connected with Western federation of labor. Gubbins, 230 

Bricklayers’ unions, Chicago: 

Agreements with employers before strike— 

Described generally... Nicholson, 88; 

Gindele, 36B; Preece, 476,477; Taylor, 533 

Bricklayers’ onion: 

Agreement— 

Excluded strikes... Nicholson, 89 

Difficulty of maintaining....... Nioholsou, 91 

Dropped after 1898.-. Nicholson, 88,97 

Exclusive alliance with master masons’ association. ..Gnbbins, 219,220,239; 

Oimiele,370j Wells, 379 

Bad results to organization... Pre* ce, 477 

Mason builders’ association strengthened by... LilUen, 114; Preece, 477 

Violation of...-. Gubbins, 227 

Efforts to continue .. Gubbins, 221; Preece, 479 

Of June 27, 1900 . Miller, 516,525-527; Taylor, 533 

Apprenticeship, rules regarding. Gubbins, 233,234 

Arbitration, head men desire... Nicholson, 92 

Benefits. Gubbins, 231 

Buildings trades’ council— 

How induced to join. Gindele, 366 

Not affiliated with, in 1897. Clark, 403 

Withdrawal from. Miller, 516 

Reasons for early withdrawal from. Taylor, 530 

Pues. Gubbins, 23l 

Employers, union favors large. . Bliss, 262 

Limitation of work by, McCormick works. Wells, 378 

Noneln Chicago.... Gubbins.233,234 

Members do more work than bricklayers in other cities. Gubbins, 226 

Membership and proportion of trade controlled, Chicago. Gubbins, 226,241 

No coercion to join .. Gubbins, 232 

Nonunion material, refusal to use. Sproul, 481 

Denied.Gubbins, 231 

Officers forbidden to hold ]»ubUc offices. Gubbins, 226 

Sewer pipe, claim right to set, against sewer workers’ union. Price, 861 

Stewards, duties of. Gubbins, 232 

Strikes, and agreements with employers ..... Preece, 476,477 

Method of declaring. Klein, 157; Preece, 479 

Strikers, method of maintaining.Gubbins, 229 

■VVagea. Gubbins, 281 

Annual average.Nicholson, 1(X) 

No Increase in 7 or 8 years. Preece, 480 

S«wer work... 

Work by employers, rules as to.. Gubbins, 234 

Bridge and atruotural iron workers' union. (See Structural iron worJeera.) 

Buffers; platers, and polishers, strike, Western Electrical Works... Barton, 296,300 

Building and loan assoolatlons, disadvantages of. Nlonolson, 102 

Building oontraotors' council: 

■ Adyertisemeots for workmen, misleading. Regan, 209,210: 

McCullough, 218; Carroll, 288 

Arbitration— 

Atritude towMd...-. Nicholson,89, 

Madden, 110; Falkenau, 317,321; Pieeoe,478 
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Building oontraotota' oounoU—Continned. 

LrbitTation—Continued. 

Refusal of... Long, 199; 

QubbinB,239; Carroll,269; Miller,349,354; Taylor,536,544 
Refusal to acceptniediationof Mayor Harrison.. Madden,109; Fallcenau,32I 
Building materials— 

Rebates and special prices tu members denied.Falkenau, 328; 

Boyle, 339; Wells, 381 

Boycotting of certain dealers denied. Wells, 380 

Building trades^ council— 

Relations to. Falkenau, 317 

Attitude toward. Havey, 177; Falkenau, 324: 

Boyle, 338; Miller, 350; Gindele,367; Wells, 381; Brennock,468 

Insists on destruction of. Nicholson, 92: Long, 

203; Regan, 210; McCullough, 213; Carroll, 267; 
MoGarry, 311; Falkenau, 324; Taylor, 541, 542 ; 663 

Policy of rule or ruin... Klein, 155,156; Gnbblns, 222 

Ultimatum ofNovember 17, 1899. Falkenau, 315 

Notice of February 5 to workmen... Gubbius, 221; 

Falkenau, 320; Wells, 378 

Negotiations with, during strike.. Klein, 155-158; 

Gnbbins, 220-222,227,228; Falkenau, 314-321; Miller, 350,354,563 

Communication from. Gnbbins, 220 

Agreement with— 

Ratilication by contractors. Madden, 109 

Failure of employees to ratify. Madden, 109; 

Gnbbins, 221,222,227; Falkenau, 318,319 

Would have ratified if more time . Gubbins, 222 

Difltirences with workmen not j>ermitted to be settled by sejiarate 

trades 1. Long, 199 

Causes of lorniation of. Gubbins, 228 

Formation forced by trade unions. Havey, 177; Stiles, 341; Davis, 422 

Formation forced by building trades council.... Miller, 348,521; Wells, 381 

Character and policy of organisation. Miller, 848,521 

Purposes. Falkenau, 314 

Stands on higher plane than building trades council. Falkenau, 324 

Compulsion to join denied. Stiles, 341 

('ontrol of affiliated bodies, too little. Woodbury, 466 

Ability to hold members to their contracts, affirmed. Wells, 382 

Payment of members of committee, results... Gubbins, 222,242 

Compels master plumbers to look out union gas titters. Long, 204 

Fines on members. Sproul, 481 

Intention to destroy labor unions alleged. Long, 203 

Date of organization. Falkenan, 314 

Membership... Falkenau, 314; Stiles, 341; Wells, 380 

Limited to one member of a firm... Nicbolson, 97 

Fees for joining. Stiles, 342 

Nonunion men— 

Protection by. Bonner, 388; Bebel, 394 

Necessity of transporting men to work in buses. Bebel, 395 

Nonunion material, abolition of restriction attempted... Falkenau, 316,317,320 

Policy criticised. Taylor, 535 

Saturday half-holiday in winter abrogated by . Wells, 380 

Special policemen employed by. Miller, 348,353; Wells,378; Behel,394 

violence, instigation by— 

Assoiled. Levin, 257,258,262 

Denied. Behel, 293; Boyle, 339; Bonner, 388 

Building laborers: 

Chiefly heads of families. Lillien, 117 

Employers’ notice of February 6 to.. Lillien, 116 

Nature of work...Lillien, 116 

Wages#.. Lillien, 113,117; Clark,399 

Building laborers’union: . 

Agreement with employers, 1897. Clark, 399,400 

Exclusive alliance with master masons’ association. Lillien, 114; 

• • Gubbins, 227,228. 

Contractors’ organization, power increased by. Lillien, 114,115 

Abrogated by order of builaing trades oounou. Gnbblus, 228; 

Woodbury, 461 
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Building material dealers' combinations: Page. 

Existence, affirmed...Hardy, 168-171; Wells, JIHO 

Discussed. Falkenan,327,328; Sproul,481 

Denied. Miller, 349 

Boycott contractors wlio have yielded to labor unions. Lillieu, 115 

Building; contractors^ council— 

Spociiilprices to niemborsdenied. Falkenan,328; 

Boyle, 330; Wells, 3Hl 

Boycotting of certain nuiterial dealers denied.. Wells, 380 

Condemncil... Dubbins,235 

Contractors^ associations, special prices to members of— 

Affirmed. Carroll, 277 

Denied. Fiilkonau, 327; Boyle, 339,311; Wells,379-381 

Jiistiftcation of. Nicholson, 91 

Independent contractors c.*ni buy as cheaply as association. Wells, 381 

No compulsion to buy fioiu. Wells,380 

Legal remetlies discussed. Harding, 170 

Master masons'association— 

Understanding with members of. Gindele, 368 

S^pecial prices to. Nicholson, 91; Harding,168; Gubbins, 220,23.'?, 236; 

Carroll, 277; Falkenan,327; Price,361; GindeIo,368 

Denied. Falkenan, 328; Wells, 379,381 

Lime, rebate on. Gubbius. 229,236 

Materials controlled by.. Gubbius,220 

Painters, special prices to members of contractors’ council, denied .. Stiles, 342 
lOimibing materials— 

Existence of comlmial ion. Harding, 168; Havey, 177 

Denied. Corboy, 414 

Dealers give omplojors the same protection wbicb all wholesalers 

give retailers. ISmilU, 412,413; Corboy, 414 

Increase of prices... Harding. 168 

Can be bought at retail of plumbers. Smith, 412,413 

Ibices increased by. Harding, BK), 108; Gubbms,220,227,235,236 

Lower in Chicago than elsewhere... Wells, 379 

Increased cost of building and rents. BUss,255; Carroll,276 

Lumber. Carroll, 277 

Bedford stone.- - Carroll, 277 

Power increased by exclusive allmnco ol employers and workingmen, 

Carroll, 267.274,275 

Sash and blinds .. Harding, 164 

Trust character denied... Harding, 166,169 

Alliance with building trades council...Miller,515 

Building tradea: 

Activity affected by that of manufacturing Imsinoss. Madden, 108 

Prosperous throughout the country. Carroll, 270 

Chicago, condition of business— 

Amount of, 1899. Carroll, 268 

Prosperity of, discussed. I’oyle, 3,37; Madden, 109; Gundele, 367 

Relative activity, New York and Chicago. Price, 362 

Prosperity, only labor troubles prevent.- Boyle,337 

Dull for last 10 years. Nicholson, 94 

Increased cost of buildings. Harding, 163 

Europe, slow methods. Nicbolaou, 107 

Instruction in trade schools in Now York. Nicholson, 106 

Building trades council: 

Aareeiuents with employers, influence on separate trades. Ryan, 284; 

Ponchot,439,440 

Agreements regarding withdrawal from..Taylor, 632 

Arbitration with, possibility of. Klein, 156-158; 

* Gubbins, 240-243: Bronnock,268; Carroll, 268-274; 

Ryan, 282-284; .Stiles, 343; Miller, 349-354; Price, 362 

Advantages io settling disputes... Taylor, 643 

Attitude of contractors town^rd.Madden, 110: 

Nicholson, 189; Miller,364; Prceoe,477-47» 

Union with council stopped bricklayers’ arbitration.. Nicholson,88 

Rei^uses to let plumbers arbitrate. Carroll, 270 

Building contractors’ council— 

. Attitude toward trades council. Havey, 177; Brcnnock, 468 

Insists ou destruction of trades council. Nicholson,92: 

Klein, 155; Long,208; Regan, 210; Falkenan, 324; ^ 
in prolonging strike^.... Taylor, 532,537 
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Building trades counoil^ContiDued. 

Bnilding contractors’ council—Continued. 

Desire to destroy, condemned.Nicholson, 92; McCullough, 213; 

Carroll, 267; McUarry, 311; Pouchot, 436, Mi-643 

Defended. Boyle,338; Miller,^0; Gindele,367; Wells,381 

Antipathy by its opposition to exclusive alliances .... Carroll, 267,274,275; 

Mauffan, 447 

Unions, withdrawal from, demanded by contractors. Miller, 849; 

Taylor, 541,642 

Marble cutters ami setters. Bagloy, 390 

Negotiations during strike— 

Generally... Klein, 155-158; 

Giibbins, 220-222,227,228; Kalkenau,314-321; Miller,350,354; 563 

Agreement of December, 1899. Kalkenau, 317 

Agreement with, failure to ratify. Madden, 109; 

Gnbbins, 221,222,227; Kalkenau, 318,319 
Would have ratified if more time had been given..Gnbbius, 222,240,241 

Cumumiiicatiou from, ignored. Gubbins,222 

Kefusal of contractors to negotiate further.. Guhbiiis, 229; Kalkenau, 321 

Compelled to recognize. Falkenaa,316 

Breaks agreement between ho<l carriers and contractors. Gubbius, 228; 

Woodbury, 461 

Bricklayers’union, withdrawal from. Miller, 516 

Building material trades council, alliance with. Miller, 515 

Character and effects— 

Need of, due to breaking <»f agreement by employers. Gubbins, 228; 

Carroll, 272 

Necessity for protection of iudivUlual trades .. Pouchot,436; Brenuock,467 

Desirability of ocMitral organization. Taylor, 542,543 

Workingmen determined to maintain. Regan, 210 

Necessary to fight combination of employers. McGarry, 312 

Increase of power would benefit ooutractora.. Carrol),267 

Unnecessary and injurious. Miller, 350,355,615 

(iro^it cause of trouble between masters and men, plumbeTs.. ('orboy, 414,415 

Kor<‘eft employers into employers’ associations. Havey, 177; 

Stiles,311; Miller, 348; Wells, 381; Davis, 422; Mangan,443 

Misrepresentation of, by the public press. Carroll, 266 

Carpenters’ union, withdrawal from. Taylor, 530,531 

Central organization with different name permitted after strike., Taylor, 532,537 

Constitution and bydaws criticised. Miller, 515 

Date of formation. CaiToll,266; Kalkenau, 312; Pouchot.435; Mangau,443 

Exclusive alliauees of masters and men, opposed to. Carroll, 266,267; 

Ryan,450; Woodbury,461 

Government building, Chicago, demands as to comer stone of..... Struble,300 
Government and powers— 

Criticised generally.-. Miller, 515 

Policy disapproved by majority of union men. Price, 362; Wells, 381 

Power discussed. Davey, 177 

Unlimited. Bagley,392 

Limitations. Gnbbins,228; Carroll,266; Mangau,446 

Dictatious to members of unions. Miller, 516 

Control over affiliat-cd bodies too little. Woodbury, 456,460 

Important questions referred to the several unions. Gubbins, 241 

Working card issued by. Miller, 515 

Limitation of amount of work, responsibility for, affirmed. Kalkenau, 313 

Griffiths, 337,338; 

Denied... Carroll, 267; Woodbury, 460 

Material from qutside Chicago, never placed embargo on.. Carroll, 267 

Membership of. Lilliou, 115; 

Carroll,266,274,275; Pouohot,437; Miller,522;*raylor,530,581 

Number of delegates composing. Carroll, 276 

Biicklayers’ union, representation in. Gnbbins, 241 

Forced to join.,...Gindele, 366 

Marble setters’ union. McCullough, 212 

National, formation and purpose of. Falkenau, 325 

Nonunion men,“tyranny over./. Miller, 615 

Political office, held by members. Carroll, 276; Taylor, 535 

Former rule that no member could hold. Falkenau, 323; Miller, 515 
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Building trades council—Continued. Fsgs. 

Strikes, rule ooveriug calling of.. Carroll, ^ 

Does not order sympathetic. Pouchot, 436, 436 

Withdrawal of unions from. Miller, 616; Taylor, 630, 631 

Building trades lockout (see also Arbitration; Huildiv/i oontraotore’ coun¬ 
cil; Itnildiutj tradci* council; Contractors; Trade unions; rtolesee, eto.): 
Agreements of employers and employees— 

Violation by lookout_Gubbins, 228; Ryan, 283; Woodbury, 456, 460, 661 

Proposed form in contractors’ ultimatum of April 30, 1900 . 563 

Adoption after lockout, and character. Miller, 617,618,522; Taylor, 528-633 
Cans<^K— 

Generally, discussed. Taylor, 634, 635 

Kelations of employers and employees generally strained... Taylor, 540,541 

Demands of building contractors’ council. Oubbins, 221; 

Falkenan, 316,320; Wells,378; Miller, 617; ultimatum of April 30,563 
Orgauisations against wbich employers have grievances.. Pouchot, 436,439; 

• Woodbury, 456 

Demand for destruction of building trades conneil. Nicholson, iri; 

Long, 203; Regan,210; McCullough,213; Carroll, 
267; McGarry,311; Palkenau,324; Taylor,541,542 

Limitation of work, chief priuciple involved... Barton, 300 

Carpenters’ agreement, February, IWl, and its effects. Taylor, 528-!)33 

Contractors’ultimatnm’of April 30, 1900. Miller, 516,517; text, 563 

Date of beginning, reasons for selection. Nicholson, 89,91 

Effects— 

Chicago, prosperity imperiled by. Gates, 24; Rountree,31; Offleld,84; 

•Jeffery, 134; Webster, 149; Barton, 300; Corboy, 416; Taylor, 634 

Injury to general business from. Corboy, 415 

Injury to manufacturing interests. Gates, 24; Oftield, 83 

Public injury from. Nicholson, 92; Harding, 164; Taylor, 633,534 

Snfferiug of strikers and their faniUies. Chalmers, 16; 

Rountree,36; Robb,82; Nicholson,96 

Number of buildings stopped .. NioholBon,94; Taylor,533 

On building industry, discussed. Havey, 172; Bliss,2.55 

Number out of employment by. Nioholson, 89 

Planing-mill meu, employmeut stopped by. Nicholson, 89 

Lockout, discuBsiou as to whether dispute is strike or lockout — Nicholson, 89; 

Falkenau,320; Boyle, 33'i; Btiles, 
342; Pouchot, 436; Woodlmry, 455 

Losses of contractors and workingmen. Miller, 521 

Owners and contractors, relation to. Nicholson, 94 

Public, disregard of right* by both parties.,. Taylor, 633, .634 

Responsibility for, discussed generally. Webster, 154; Klein, 159 

Contractors chiefly responsible for. Woodbury, 463 

Paid officers of contractors’ association foment. Long, 199 

Kesnlts of— 

Withdrawal of nnious and gradual settlement. Miller, 517,618; 

Taylor, 628-,6,3'r 

Agreements made after lookout_Miller, 617,518,622,525; Taylor, .628-533 

'I'rades unions, new, ibrmed during dispute. Miller, 617,622 

Building trades unions (see also Building trades council; I'rades unions; 

Names of separate unions): 

Character defended. MoGarry, 311 

Contractors’ alleged intention to destroy. Long, 203 

Control of work in Chicago and other cities. Nicholson, 88; Carroll, 269 

Estimates of costs and time made impossible by. Nicholson, 89 

Efficiency of organization. Bisno, 60 

Ceil tral organization, desirability of.-Taylor, 542,543 

Agreements regarding fnture. Taylor, 632,533 

Membership..... Nicholson, 89 

' Proportion of building mechanics included in. Price, 363 

New, formed during lookout. M'ller, 517,522 

Number dealt wilJi by contractors. Nicholson, 88,89 

Short life of... Nioholson, 101 

Business agents of unions: 

Board of, powA over strikes i. CarroU, 266,268,269; Miller, 615 

Duties aud^polioy. Pouchot, 435 

Brass workers’ association, power iu. . .Rountree, 31 

Salary.;.. Rountree,31 

Building contractors’ council, attempted restrictions of powers by .. FaUe^n^ 
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BuilneiB agents of unions—Contiuned. Fags 

Bnilding trades connoil, power under constitution. Miller, 515 

Bribery of, to settle labor disputes, charged. Falkenan, 325,326; 

Bagley, 392,393; Wells, 379; Clark,«!, 402; Sproul, 480,481 

Discussed. Eountree, 32; Tayior, 541 

llenied. McCullough,218; Ponchot,430; Buchanan,472 

Denied except as to one or two cases. Woodbury, 462 

Not known to witness. Bagley, 391,392; Smith, 411 

Offered by employeis. McCullough, 219; Woodbury, 462 

Character— 

Generally low. DSris, 423 

Possess qnalitieB of ward politicians. Bagley, 392 

Oeuernlly good. Nicholson, 93,100; Lillien, 117; Webster, 150 

Corruption denied. Bisiio, 55; Ryan, 451 

Of some known to witness, high. Clark, 402 

Duties, described. Rountree, 36; Bisno, 54; ^id, 182 

Reasons for employing discussed. Miller, 521 

Employers, attitude toward. Chalmers, 7 

Opposition toward. Bisno, 54 

Necessity to deal with. Rountree, 35; Bisno, .54, .55; Webster, 150 

Tendency to divorce employees from. Rountree, 38 

Election, method of, hod carriera’ tiniou. Lillien, 180 

Industrial union, none employed by. Wells, 380 

Machinists’ union, powers and duties. Reid, 182; Wilson, 494 

No demands eoncerniug recognition. Reid, 185 

Polities, connection with, denied. McCullough, 216 

Public office, only one in building trades council holds. Carroll, 276 

Powers— 

Abuses of. Ronntree, 34, 36 

Dictation of wages by, affirmed. Boyle, 336 

Members of union, control oyer. Wells, 382; Ryan, 451 

Controlled by desires of members of union. Bisno, 55; Buchanan, 471 

Limited. Carroll, 267; Woodbury, 456 

Not well detined. Nicholson, 93, 94 

Machinists’asBociution. Reid, 182; Wilson, 494 

Btrikes, power to call, affirmed... Boyle, 336 

Constitution of bnilding trades council, power under. Miller. 515 

Instances of strikes called by. Nicholson, 94 

Carpenters’ union, affirmed. Behel, 398 

Hod carriers'union, denied. Lillien, 118 

Painters, affirmed. Stiles, ^5 

Sheet-metal workers, affirmed. Pouchot, 432 

Deprecated. Madden, 110 

Method of calling. Carroll, 268, 269 

Rules of building trades council as to calling. Carroll, 266; 

MiUer, 515 

Stewards supplanted by, after strike. Taylor, 332 

Strikes, motive to continue (see also Pomers). Miller, .SM 

Interest and desire to avoid. McCullough, 216; 

Mangan, 444; Buchanan 471 

Structural-iron workers, duties and powers. Ryan, 280 

Butler Building; 

Strike and employment of nonunion men. Wells, 378 

Nonunion foremen on, assaulted. Behel, 396 

Violence on.-’. Miller, 616 

Campbell, John, persecution of, by plasterers’ union. Clark, 401, 402 

Csrpentera' union: 

Agreements with employers before lookout. Nicholson, 98 

Alleged violations of. Behel, 398; Woodbury, 461 

Agreement with contractors, February, 1901. Miller, 618; Taylor, 6214-633 

Albany, working and effect.Brennock, 466 

Apprenticeship, rules regarding. Nicholson, 28 

Arbitration, president favors. Nicholson, 92 

Business agents, power to call strikes...^... Behel. 398 

Chicago, history, beneficial effects. Brennock, 465, 466 

Dictation of ^rms to employers. Boyle, 338 

Exclusive alliance with contractors, former*..4_Falkenao, 327; 

Clark, 4W; Woodbury, 468 

Refosed by union. Woodbury, 469 

Executive oo^oil, articles of agrtoment, 1899 .Nicholson, 97,98 
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Carpenters’ union-<-CoDtmued. Page. 

Honrs of labor. Nicholson^ 97 

Limitation of work, McCormick works. Wells, 378 

Nonunion men, employment forbidden.*..Nicholson, 98 

Disobargeof foreman demanded. Bebel, 397 

National organization, authority of, over local. Woodbnry, 463 

Dispute at Chicago referred to. Clark, 400; Woodbury, 462 

Overtime pay. Nicholson, 98; Woodbury, 4^, 461 

Kushinp or overcrowding by employers. Woodburv,457 

Union ml© against, criticised. Clark, 400 

Defended . Woodbury, 461M68 

Stewards, rules as to. Niobolson, 98; Bebel, 398,399 

Criticised. Clark, 400 

Violence by. Clark, 400 

Wages, course of. Brennock, 465 

Difficulty of collection.Falkeuau, 323; Nicholson, 98; Brennock, 4t}6 

Penalty for evading scale. B©bol,398 

Demands for 1900 . Nicliolson, 98 

Grand Kapids, rates in..... Clark, 401 

Working rules. NicholKOu 98; Behel, 398,399 

When introduced. Woodbury, 461 

Criticised. Clark, 400 

Sharpening of tools on employers’ time, defended. Woodbury, 456 

Agreement after lockout. Taylor, 528-533 

Carroll, Edward F.: 

Accusations against, as member of plasterers’ union .. Boyle, 330-333 

Denied. Riley,441,442 

Civil service commission, membership in. Miller, 353 

Unfitness fur. Taylor, 538 

Conduct as president of, defended .. Pouohot, 435 

Removal from. Miller, 516,522 

Chicago (see also liuildinq trades’ lockout; MdehinitiH* airike, etc.): 

Business, general condition of, good. Stiles, 348 

improvement, except in building trades. Madden, 110 

Dirtiness of. Nicholson, 104 

Poroign*born population, dangers from. Taylor. 547 

Lanil, value of. Nicbolson, 102,103 

Labor difficulties, manufacturing plants kept out by. Price, 336 

Plants removed because of.... Clark,401; Uorl>oy,4IB 

Manufacturing interest, importance of. Offield,83; Madden, 108 

Advantages 118 center... Roundtree,M; Price,363 

Real estate, decreased value. Madden, 109; Harding, 164; Faikenan,321 

Relations of employers and employees, generally. Taylor, 540'&ll 

Street-oar service, inferior, worklngmen^s district. Nicholson, 104 

Strikes, effect on prosperity. (See Building trades’ lockout; MacMnUts^ ntrike.) 

Working classes, character and opinions. Taylor, 545-548,551-553 

Chicago city oouncil: 

Corruption of. Taylor, 539,640 

Trade unions, exolosiveemployment of members...... Miller,518 

Chicago CommonB: 

Building, construction interfered with by strike. Taylor, 533 

Free-for-all discussions described.Taylor, 545-548 

Work described generally. Taylor, 645-553 

Chicago Real Estate Boar^ mediation in building trades dispute.Taylor, 636 

Child labor: 


Clothing trade, employment and conditions... Heurotin, 427,428; Cope, 483,484 

Factory inspection, effect in restricting. Taggart, 140 

Law protecting, advocated... nisuo, 60 

Influence of legislation of one State upon another.!.. BiRuo,62 

Mosato wor^, employment, possible...Davis,424 

Southern States, employment, effect of...BtBDo,62 

Churches, do not elevate the workiugmon.... Nicholson,97 

Civil service oommission, Chicago: 

Working of........ Chalmers, 9 

Labor unions, influence'in. ChalxDen,9; Miller, 3^ 

Members favored by...,.Miller, 353 

Attitnde towArd, defended..... Fonobot, 436 

* Nonnnion foreman of carpenters reinstated by.. Bebel, 398 

Clark, Af R., driven into contractors’ association by baUdtDS trades coun¬ 


cil....!............. Clark, Woodbury,459,461,462 
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Cleveland, machinists' strike in...... l)evens,500,505,506 

Cloak makers’ union, opposition of employers and destruction of union.. Bisuo, 48 
Clothing trade (see also TaHorit' strile ): 

Conditions generally described.. Taggart,140; lienrotiu, 427,428; Cope,483,484 

Home work, evil efiecta_Taggart, 137,138; Lindholm, 424,425; Heurotin,427 

Hours, exceanive, eflbcta. Taggart, liO; Lindholm, 425,426 

Wages, rates. Taggart, 140,142; Heurutin, 427,428; Cope,483,481 

Women and children, employment in. Henrotin, 427,428; Cope, 483,484 

Ed'ect of work on wages. Taggart^, 138 

Workshops, free, fiiruiehiug by employers demanded. Taggart, 137-110; 

Addams, 428 

Shop room, renting of, evils of .system. Lindholm, 425 

Coal-mining machinery: 

CUiaracter and use. ilyan, 280,290 

1 Jisplttcement of labor by. Kyan. 290 

Strike in manufactnr<“ of.... Kyan 290-293 

Coal miners, wages, recent increase. Bisno, 52 

Coffey & O'Brien, deuiandH of unions as to night watciiman’.s wages_ Boyle, 320 

Colored labor, trade unions, diseriminatious against. Rountree, 38 

Combinations,' iudustiial (see also iiuiUiiiuj materiat dealers vomhinations): 

Advantages and disadvantages. Chalmers, 10; Hoard, 43; Long, 204 

Prejudice against, unjustifiable. Mayer, 74 

Etieets of, deprecated. Harding, 160-167 

Disapproved generally. Bliss, 253 

American Bicycle Company. Jetlery, 129-132; Sieg, 136; Harris, 264 

Illinois, driven out of State by legislation.^_ Chalmers, 10 

Injustice of legislation. Mayer, 74 

Paint, increase of price of. Harding, 165,166 

Prices of products, ofl'ect on. Harding, 166 

Kemeilies, proposed, discussed . Harding, 163 

Limitation of prices and dividends, advocated. Harding, 163,164 

Speculative creation of stocks by, condemned. Harding, 166, 167 

Tile manufacturers. Bonner, 389 

Workingmen, power ovo^. Harding, 161 

Attitude toward. Taylor, 552 

Dangers from. Hill, 482, 483 

Labor unions, effect of aljianco with. Harding, 161 

Diminish employment. Bliss, 254, 255 

Necessitate combinations oflabor. Bliss 253-255 

Competition, W'ages, tendency to loduoo. Bisno, 64 

Consumers’league, tailors* strike, action regarding.. Taggart, 142; Henrotin, 428 

Contagious diseaaea, clothing, danger to buyer from.Taggart, 138; 

Jmigstrand, 143; Lindholm, 425, 426; Cope, 486 
Contract system, less advantageous generally than day-work system.. Woodbury, 

450; Brenuock, 469 

Contractors (building; see also A’nip/c^erfi): 

Attitude toward labor organizations. Buchanan, 471, 472 

Character of; some few will break agreements. Wells, 382 

Independent, financial standing low. Wells, 379 

Portion of work done by, small. Wells, 3^ 

Lathing, number of... Regan, 2C® 

Financial rcsponsibLIIty of majority, small. Gnbbins, 239 

Profits, excessive and unearned. Brenuock, 467, 469 

Small, chiefly responsible for labor difficulties. Gubhins, 222,223 

Contractors’ associatlouB (seenlHo.‘(/ 7 reement«; Building contmeiors*council; 

Master masons' assooiation; Architectural iron league, aud other separate 
trades): 

Building materials, special price to members, on ..Nicholson, 91; Harding, 168: 

Carroll, 277; Gubbins, 22(), 235, 236; Price, 3(>4; GIndele, 368 

Denied. Boyle, 339, 341; Falkenau, 327, 328? Wells, 379, 381 

Costofjoining... Harding,169 

Fines^and discipline— 


Similar systems necessarily maintaiped by master and men .. Nicholson, 91 

Fines remitted on aoVnowledgiuent of wrong. Nicholson, 91 

Fines by master masons’ association. Price, 3W 

Weakness *of (lisoipUne, alleged.*. Long, 204 

Fines by proposed joint board of contractors' council and building 

trades council. Falkenau, 317 

Painters, expulsion of members... — Murphy,453 
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Contractors’ associations—Continued. 

Sheet-metal workers, character of.Miller, 348 

Small contractors, in^jnstico toward. Taylor, 542 

Trade unions, formation caused by organization of. Wells, 882 

Strengthened by exclusive alliances with.Lillieo, lU, 115; 

McCullough, 214; Mangan, 443, 445; Woodbury, 458 

Cooperation: 

system discussed. Uountree, 37 

Lack of, among American workingmen. Nicholson, 103 

Corporations (see also i'omb\naiiom)\ 

Courts, discrimination in favor of. Breuuock, 467 

Federal incorporation acts advocated. Mayer, 76; OflHela,86 

Foreign, unfairness toward. Mayer, 76 

Legislatures and courts, unfairness toward. Mayor, 74,76 

Prejudice against... Mayer, 73-76 

Rights should be same as of individualH. Mayer, 74,76 

Uniform laws, desirability. Mayer, 76 

Cost of living, increase, discussed. Uisno, 50, 51 

Cotton mills, competition of Southern. Bliss, 255 

Courts (SCO also InjuncHonts ): 

Appointment of iudges preferable to election. Chalmers, 16; 

Mayor, 76, 77; Offield, 87; Miller, 523 

Denied. Darrow, 67-69 

Capital and employers, injustice toward. Mayer, 76,77 

Injustice by lower. Walser, 372 

Character of State courts. Harrow, 68 

Chicago, corruption and incompetence... Taylor,539 

Combinations, decisions against. Chalmers, 30 

Compensation; need of higher. Offield,87 

Corporations— 

Discriminations in favor of. Brennock, 467 

Unfairness toward,. Mayer, 75 

Undue control over courts. Darrow,69 

Lawyers of, unfit forjudges. Mayer,77 

Federal, charncter of judges. Darrow, 67 

Fairness of decisions. Mayer, 77 

Superiority of. Offield, 86 

Laoor, unfairness to. Darrow, 67 

Labor not discriminated against. Offield, 86 

Illinois, partisan character. Offield, 86 

Term of office and method of seleotion. Harrow, 68 

Labor, attitude toward, Chicago. Darrow, 69 


Picketing and boycotting, defended by. Chalmers, 8; Miller, 352, 523 

Justices’courts, subservient to labor unions. Bliss, 252 

No punisliment of union men for violence. Clark, 400 

Insufficient punishment...Miller, 518-521 

Injuries, delay in settling suits. Ryan, 283 

Life tenure, advocated. Mayer, 77; Offield, 87; Miller, 623 

Deprecated...i. Darrow, 70 

Maasachusetts, character of... Dwrow, 70 

Political influence in decisions.Miller, 621 

Powers, restriction within proper sphere advocated..Darrow, 71 

Workingmen, distrust of. Taylor, 539 

Davidson Brothers, incidents connected with building of court-house at 


Davis, Frank L.: 

Antagonism to lal>or organization... McCullough, 215 

Notice by union to architects and builders not to employ . ..Clark, 403 

6tril;« in shop of. Davis, 42(M22 

Demarcation disputes between labor organisations: 

Generally,.......... Nicholson, 94 

Bricklayers and sewer workers.»Prioe, 861 

Granite cutters and soft-stone cutters. Bovle, 885 

Steam fitters and carpenters. 1 . Price, 362 

Structural iron workers’.-.Nicholson, 99 

Strnotoral iron workers and ornamental iron workers....Boyle, 385,^: 

Wells, 377 

Structaral iron men and boiler makers..... Falkenau, 326: 


, Moe, 3^; Buchanan, 474 

Strnotnral iron workers and arohiteotnral iron workers .... Buchanani 470,475 
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Department atorea: Page. 

Saleswomen in, increased cost of dress. Bliss, 256 

Wages for saleswomen, not enougli for support.. Bliss, 256 

Detectives (see also jPoKoe), arming of. Le Vin, 258 

Detroit, incidents connected with building of coart-bonse.... McCullongh, 216-218 
Doyle, Daniel, alleged unjust influence as to engineers’ licenses, Anilerson 


Drainage oanal, Chicago, hoars and wages on. Boyle, 336; Gindele, 366 

Dlscusaion, advantages of free, for working classes. Taylor, 545, 548 

Elections, Chicago, oorrnption and frauds in. Tnylor, 547 

Elght-honr day. (See Bonn of Labor.) 

Electrical machinery trade, strike discussed. .. Barton, 296-300 

Elevator tank, nonunion made, use forbidden by unions. Boyle, 335 

Elevators,.grain, usefnluess destroyed by increused length of cars .. Nicholson, 101 
Employers: 

Employees, relations friendly with, desirable. Webster, 153; 

Ryan, 290,291; McGarry, 308,309 

Chicago, general attitude toward. Taylor, 540,541 

Fairness toward, advocated. Webster, 153,154 

Kftbi*t8 for bettering conditions. Taylor, 514 

Government, power on, less thau of workmen because numbers less.... 

Nicholson, 92 

Ignorance and incompetence in many cases. McGarry, 309 

Interests mutual with labor. Webster, 153 

Small, poorer workmen tend to become... Long, 203 

Troubles with labor organizations frequent. Long, 203 

Unfairness and greed in certain cases... Webster, 152,153 

Work by— 

Limitation of, need explained. Gubbius, 234 

Reasons of labor organizations for prohibiting. Long, 203,204 

Prohibition prevents establisbment of small businosses. Bonuer, 386 

Brioklayers’ union, rules relating to. Gubblns, 234 

CarpeuterB’uiiiuu, one member of Arm allowed. Nicholson, 98 

Oas fitters’ union, stopped by. Long, 198 

Fines levied on acconnt of. Smith, 408 

Injury to union men from. Long, 198 

Painters, how far permitted. Bliss, 250,253 

Plumbers, prohibited. Smith, 405,406 

Sheet-metal workers, rules us to. Pouchot,437 

Structural iron workers, rules as to. Buchanan, 473 

Not more thau one member of firm on a job. Nicholson, 99 

Tile-setters’ union, forbidden by. Bonner, 385 

Employers’ aasociatioiis (see also Contractors' asHoclations ): 


Eflect on freedom on members discussed. Stiles, 343 

Centralization, advantages. Nicholson, 90 

Necessitated by that of labor organizations.. . Nicholson, 92 

Employment (see also Tradt aaion«): 

Building trades, rapid lluctuations and reasons. Nicholson, 101 

Building laborers, causes of irregularity.:. LilUen, 118,119 

Not over four days per week. LilUen, 117,118 

Lathers, great irregiilanty. Regan, 209 

Division of available work among members of organization.Regan, 209 

Slate and tile roofers, irregularity. Hill, 482 

Steadiness of, more importont than wages. Nicholson, 100,103 

Decreased. Bliss, 253,254 


Chicago, reasons for. Corboy, 414 

Steadier in Europe than in America. Nicholson, 101 

Unemployment— 

Increased through strikes...-Chalmers, 15 

Increased by industrial combinations. Bliss, 254,255 

Demonetization of silver as cause. Regan, 209 

Extent of, bricklayers..Gnbbins, 225 

Average per year, plasterers...Carroll, 270 

Relatively small in Chicago in 1898 and 1899, reasons. Gindde, 366, 3^ 

F^roduced b^ building trades’ strike, extent of.Nicholson, 92 

Trade unions, fosterw by..*. Havey, 171 

Boglneera (see also Amalgamate society), definition of term. Wilson, 489 

Bngineers, board of examlnlngi Chicago, action in matter of Lawrence 

Anderson ....Andeison, 246-248; Doyle,304-306; Burke, 306 
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Snglaud: 

Frazer & Cbalmers, branch factory in... ChaluierB, 17 

Engineers'strike, referred to.. Chalmers, Uj Reid, 193; McGarry, 310 

Labor, conditions of. McGarry,310 

Wages and ability of labor, relative. Chalmers, 12 

Europe: 

Marble brought to Chicago from. McCullough, 213,214 

Couipetitiou, advantages and disadvantages in. Gates, 23 

European labor: 

Kdiciency compared with American. CUalnicrs, 12; Gates,23; Ro{ird,44; 

Nicholson, 107; Webster, MH; Mi-Garry, 310; Barton, 29« 

American, suporioT, chiefly through machinery. Nicholson, 107 

Building trades, slow methods in. Nicholson, 107 

Employment steadier than in America, roasoDH. Nicholson, 101 

Wages, relative . Barton, 298 

EzcluBive alliances of masters and men. (See AtjrtemenU.) 

Export trade: 

Electrical machinery. Barton, 298 

Machinery, competition of foreign countries. Chalmers, 11 

Frazer A: Chalmers. ('Ualmers, 11,17 

Mining machinery..Gates, 22 

Prosperity of manufactures depends largely on. Gatos, 21 

Tin can machinery. Board,44 

Turner brass works. Rountree, 31 

Factory inspection, Illinois, working of system. Taggart, 138,110 

Falkenau, Victor. 

Arcbitcetnral iron workers, refusal to w ork for, discussed. Ryan, 449, 150 

Former hostility to inasler masons^ a8.sociation. Gnbbius, 237 

Field building: 

Dispute between granite and soft stone cutters on. Boyle, 335 

Striking marble cutters get work on... McCullougli, 213 

Violence on. Miller, 516 

Dispute between structural iron workers and architectural iron worki^rs 

on. Bnehauuu, 470,475 

Fines. (See i<nmn«.) 

Foreign born: 

Political and social dangers in cities. Taylor, 547 

Law-ai>iding character of laborers. Madden, 112 

No better class of citizens than.... Ma*iden, 112 

International association of machinists, membership in. Wilson, 195,496 

Trade unions, improvement by means of... Bisno, 04 

Workingmen, large proportion of, causes. Nicholson, 106 

Foremen: 

Agreements made after building trades’ lockout, jirovisious of. 526,529 

Contfolled by unions, brickwork and carpentry. W^’clls, 378 

Carpenters’ union, subjection to, discussoil. Woodbury, 463 

Union’s rules as to. Nicholson, 98; Clarke, 4<X) 

France, reciprocity treaty with, advocated. I’lamondon, 3 

Frazer and Chalmers: 

Boycott of. Chalmers, 8 

England, branch factory in. Chalmers, 17 

Foreign trade... Chalmers, 11,17 

Injunction to restmiu picketing. Darrow, 67 

Picketing of works. Harrow, 66 

Strike, inauguration described. Cbalmers, 15 

Wages, recent increase. Chalmers, 18 

Fuller, George A., Construction Company: 

Business, and agreements with trade muons...LiUien, 116; 

GnhbiziB, 226; Boyle, 338, 339 

Marble cutters’ union, trouble with. Bagley, 391 

Garment trade. (See Vlothing trade; Sweating system.) 

Gas fitters’ union: 

Agreement with employers, no existing. Ldug, 2D2, 203 

Employers, no dispute with...Long, 199 

Exclusive alliance with master plambers. Long, 202 

Fining of Michael Havcy by. Havey, 173, 174 

Fines on employers for doing Work. Smith, 408 

History and membership ... Long, 198 

Helpers no longer omploye<l. Long, 199 

Limitation of work. Long, 198, 205 
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Gas fitters’ unlon—Contiuued. 

SubcoDtraoting^ prohibition of...I^ong, 200, 202 

Work by omployera, injury to union men from. 198 

Stopped by Tin ion. I-*onK, 198 

Fines levied on account of. Smith, 408 

Gates Iron Works: 

Strike described. Gates, 19 

Wages paW. Gates, 20 

Foreign trade. Gates, 22 

Georgia, marble brought to Chicago from. McCullough, 213 

Germany: 

American boot and shoo machinery bought by. Kicholson, 107 

Old ago peimious. Nicholso!!, 104,105,107 

Sugar machitu-ry imported from. NicholBon, 107 

Trade schools. Nicholson, 105 

Workingmen’s houses, pleasant suiToundings of . Nicholson, 104 

GKndele, Charles W., conversation with Mr. Klein and Mr. Gubbins, referred 


Gompers, Samuel, 

Opinion of .trusts, referred to. Harding, 160 

Salary and mode of life, referred to. Robb, 82 

GormuUy & Jeffery Bicycle Company: 

Strike ugaiust.Jeffery, 119,120 

Boycott of Rambler wheel. Jeffery, 120-128 

Unious, attitude toward.. Jeffery, 130 

Wages, demands of uuioii concerning.Jeffery, 130 

Gobs Printing Press Company, Rtrikes of machinists against, de¬ 
scribed. Walser, 371-376 

Grand Rapids, wages and conditions of carponters at.1. Clark, 401 

Granite cutters, dispute with soft stonecutters as to right to work. Boyle, 335 

Gubbins, George: 

Action as to wages on sewer work .. Price, 361 

Civil-service examinations taken by.-. Gubbins, 230 

Carrying concealed weapons for defense, a}>proved .. Lo Vin, 257 

Instigation lo \ iolence by l.o Vin, denied. Le Vin, 257, 261, 262 

Refusal to nceeut money contributed by contractors for “ blowout”. 8proul, 471 


Harnson, Carter: 

Building tra<IeH council, purpose to use for political ends. Falkenan, 325 

Course us mayor. Falkcnau, 322, 323 

Mediation in building trades dispute.....Madden, 109; 

Gubbins, 228, 229; Falkcnau, 820, 331 
Nonunion men, attitude toward protection from violence. Rebel, 394 

..._ _V •_1...__»_u........ irx , ^ oftrt 


Helpers (see also Apprenticeship): 

Gasfitting, no longer employed in. Rong, 199 

Plumbers, rules as to. Smith, 405 

Sheet metal workers, limitation of age of. Pouchot, 434 

Hod carriers’ union (see also Jinilding labonrs): 

History and membership of, Chicago. IdlUen, 113,114 

Choice and authority of business agents. Lillien, 118 

Method of organization. Lillien, 118 

Method of ealliug strikes ... Lillien, 118 

Holidays (see also Orertime): 

Wages on, double- 

rain ters .- Stiles, 344 

Carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Plumbers. Smith, 403 

Homes; 

Ownership of, by workingmen, decreasing .. Nio^dson, 101,102 

Would be increased by fair taxation of vacant land.^'icholsou, 103 

Commoner in smaller cities than in Chicago. Nicholson, 102,108 

Ev%ry one desires. Nicholson, 103 

Provision by mnnicipality, Birmingham, England. Nicholson, 104 

Hours of labor: 

Agreements after building trades'lockout..... 627,628 

Bricklayers.A. Gubbins, 281 

After lockout.... 527 

Building contractors, proposals by, February, 1900. Falkenau, 320 

Carpenters) after lockout.....Milleri 528 
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Boutb of labor>~Continned. Page* 

Clotiiing trade, excessive, ed'ects.Taggart, 140; Liodholm, 426,426 

Eight-hour day— 

Advocated.. Nicholson, 100; Ryan, 202; MoGarry, 308 

Law establishing, advocated. Bisno, 60,61 

Cities,satisfactoryiu... Miller,362 

Effects— 


Better class of mechanics obtained under. Nicholson, 106,107 

Expense of bnilding not increased. Nicholson, 107 

More work done than in lO-hour day. Lon^ 198,199 

No reduction in ontput. Ryan 286 

Architectural iron workers. Ryan, 451 

Boilermakers, demand for. Pratt, 302,303 

Snccossfal working... MoGarry, 308 

Bricklayers.-... Qiadele,366 

Cai’peuters. Nicholson, 97 

Marble cutters. McCullough, 216 

Plumbers. Smith, 403 

Georgia Marble Company. Bagley, 390 

Stonecutters. Gindele, 366 

Sheet-metal workers. Poncbot,429 

Structural iron workers. Nicholson, 99 

Labor organisations, establishment due to. Nicholson, 96 

Laborers, drainage canal. Boyle, 336 

Luthers. Regan, 208 

Machinists’ strike, demands for9-hour<lay.. Webster, 147; Reid, 179; Wilson, 490 

Impossibility of granting. Chalmers, 7 

New York,agreement, provisions concerning. Wilson, 491; Devens.SO? 

Marble cutters and setters. McCullough, 214 

Marble quarries, Georgia. Bagley, 390,391 

Morgan-Gardner Electrical Company. Ryan, 292 

Mosaic workers. Davis, 420,424 

Nine-hour day, effect on ontput, machinists. Webst«r, 152; Wilson,490 

Attempt of wood-working mill men to secure. Clark, 402 

Painters. Stiles, 344 


Printers, reduction, recent... 

Reduction, employment increased by. 

Necessary to furnish work. 

Made possible by improvemeut of machinery 

Future, hope for. 

Western Electrical Company. 

Uliuoie, corporations, uujnst legislation against .... 
Illinois manufactmers’ association: 


. Bisno, 54 

Bisno, 61; Ryan, 286 

. Webster, 151 

. Bisno, 61 

. Barton, 301 

. Barton, 296 

. Mayer, 74-76 


Organiz/ation, membership, and purposes. Plamondon, 3,4 

Labor legislation, induence in defeating. Reid, 182 

Illinois Steel Company, wages paid by. Reid, 190 

Immigration (see also Foreign oorn), employment of gangs of imported 

laborers.-. Rountree, 38 

Immorality, sexual, department store saleswomen, compelled by small 

wages. Bliss, ^6 

Income tax, advocated. Harding, 166 


Industrial union; 


Organization, membership, and character. Boyle, 333, 334; Wells, 380 

Not affiliated with any otner labor organization... Boyle, 334 

Business .agents, not employed.... — Wells, 380 

Eighty men employed on Butler Building...Wells, 378 

Dissolution.........Miller, 624 


Injunctions: 

Abuses and injustice.... Darrow, 67, 88 

Labor, discrimination against. Brennook, 467 

Iniusttce rare..Mayer, 478 

Contempt of court, jury trial a^ivocuted. Darrow, 68 

Deprecated.j*! Mayer, 79 

Appeal iu cases advocated .. Mayer, 79 

Courts, injustice of restricting power to issue.Mayer 78 

Necessary in extreme cases. Cbalmera, 16 

Crimiual acts, injunctions against, restriction advocated.Danow, 68,69 

l^precatM. Mayer, 78 

Jury trial advocated.. Darrow, 60 

Debs case described. f .... Darrow, ^ 
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Injnnotloiu—Continned, Page. 

Fedraal eoarts, iseiie by. OeOeld, 88 

Picketing, refueal to restrain... Darrow, 67 

Workingmen, attitnde toward.. Taylor, 639 

Inspection of work, by members of unions, structural iron workers.. Nicholson, 100 
International aasooiation of macbinlsts. (See Maohinmlg.) 

International typographical union, machinists, relation to. Wilson, 499 

In t imi dation of nonunion men (see also Vioienoe ): 


AlUUUUlUU UlOUy lltBIIOrUVOB .... .. IVIIllUliXOU, \ iJVlUfU, f-X a 

Bliss, 252; Barton, 297; Walsor, .374; Wells, 383; Miller, 618 

Justifiable in certain cases.. Bisno, 58 

Machinists’ strike, instances. Walser, 374 

Methods employed. Bisno, 68 

Ireland, land law referred to. Nicholson, 95 

Iron league, referred to. Wells, 379 

Iron trades. (See Jrc/iiieciurai iron; f>rnammtaliron; Siruotural iron; Sheet 
metal.) 

Italians, political corruption in Chicago. Taylor, 647 

Italy, marhie brought to Chicago from. McCullough, 213,214 

Joumeirmen tailors' strike. (See Tailore’ elrike.) 

Justices' courts (see also Courfs): 

Discriminations in favor of labor. Chalmers, 9 

Methods of selection and cjiaracter of justices... Darrow, 68 

Knights of labor, inefficiency and failure. Brennook, 469 


Labor Day: 

Work prohibited on, carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Painters. Stiles, 344 

Plumbers. Smith, 408 

Structural iron workers. Nicholson, 99 

Laborers, unskilled; 

Average annual earnings. Nicholson, 100 

Employment on preparatory and rough work forbiddou, painters. 


Structural iron workers. Nicholson, ^ 

Handling of mochauics’ tools by, foririddon, carpenters’ union. Behel, 398 

Stone-cutting machinery operated by. Struble, 355 

Work not permitted to, structural iron workers. Bnchanan, 475 

Laud: 

City lots, Chicago, value of. Nicholson, 102, 103 

Government purchase and divisiouof large estates, New Zealand. Nicholson, 104 
Speculation in, injurious effects. Nicholson, 102,103 

Lathers; 

Overworking, compulsion of, by setting fast men to lead. Regan, 211 

Wages. Regan, 208 

Lathers’ union: 

Membership of. Regan, 208 

Honrs of labor. Regan, 208 

Limitation of work, existence of practice. Harding, 171; Regan, 211 


Legal remedies; 

Employers, impossibility of securing satisfactory. Miller, 352 

For breach of ooutracf by labor organizations, ineffective . Smith, 411 

Unsatisfaetory as against employers. Ryan, 286, 287 

For breaklngof agreements bjj employers, unsatisfactory.. Gubbins, 239 

Use of John Doe warrants against union men. Gubbins 224, 225 

Legislation: 

Corruption in enactment. Taylor, 589 

Corporations, Injustice to .Mayer, 74-76 

Danger of ill-considered, to prosperity... Plamondou, 3 

Enforeement of existing, the great need.'. Bonner, 

Labor laws, protection by, advocated.. Bisno, 60, 61 

Influence of one State upon another. Bisno, 62 

Uniform, not desirable to wait for. Bisno, 62, 63 

Trade unions, bffeot in securing.s...*. Milter, 519, 524 

Le Vlu, L. P., alleged instigation to violence by. Gubbins, 2284 


‘ * t Behel, 293; Falkcnau. 327; Boyle, 3w 

Lime; 

Rebates and Special prices to members of contractors’ ussoelation.... 

• Gubbins, 229, Carroll, 277 
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Lime—Con tinned. Page. 

Special prices to members of building contractors’ council, denied.... 


• Kalkenan, 328 

Rebate on, pot into pool... Carroll. 277 


Limitation of work (see also Orircrowding) 

Existence of practice generally— 

lUBtauoos. Griffiths, 335; Taylor, 542 

Recently intro<luc,ecl. Hoyle, 338 

Unions which enforce. Falkennu, 322 

Fixed only by plumbers, gas litters, and lathers. rouchot, 43G 

Tomleiicy of unions toward. Webster, 150 

Denied in certain cases. Long, 205, 20ii 

Agreements after building trades lockout, prohibited by. 525, 528 

Bicycle workers’ nuion, instances. Siog, 135 

Brioklayers, in Liverpool and Loinlou. Qnbbins, 234 

None by Chicago union. Gubbins, 233 

Bricklaying and caii)eutry, McCormick Works. Wells, 378 

Building contractors, attempts to abolish. Falkeuau, 315, 317,320 

Building trades council, responsible for.Falkenan, 313; Griffiths,337.338 

lA_y._ •*! rt/.p. ... '_ 


Building trades lockont, chief principle involved. Barton, 300 

Demands of contractors for prohibition. p.564 

Prohibited by agreements atter. 525,528 

Evils and injustice. Webster, 1.50; Wal8erl.373 

In certain cases. Taylor, 542 

Effect upon building. Harding’, 171 

Foundry men, practices concerning. Dovens, 509 

Gae fitters, first introduced by. Long, 198 

Not unreasonable. Long, 205 

Approved by contractors. Long' 198 

Justification— 


Reasons for. Regan, 211; MoCiiIlongb, 215 

Reasonable amount prescribed. Brenuock, 407 

Necessary to prevent overcrowding. Brennock, 4()(i 

Partly justified by practice of rushing. Taylor, 535 

Labor unions, chief objection to. Madden, 111 

Lathers, existence of practice. Harding, 171; Regan, 211 

Reasons for. Regsn, 211 

Reasonableness. Brennock, 467 

Machinists, rules and practioos concerning. Wilson, 489 

Existence of practice denied. Reid, 183; Wilson, 498 

Attempted limitations feared. Webster, 148,150 

Forbidden by joint agroement after strike. Deveus, 509 

Restriction of number of machines used. (iatos, 25; Board, 46 

Marble cutters, nnsncoessfnl attempts to establish. MoCiillough, 215 

None existing. McCullough, 214,215,219 

Painters, charged. Stiles, 341 

Denied. Mnrphy,454 

Plumbers. Harding, 170,171; Havey, 172; Smith, 400-408 

Extent of. Smith, 410,411 

Penalty for violating limit. Smith, 408 

Unreasonable character of. Falkenan, 318; Smith, 411; Davis, 422 

Excessive extent of. Corboy, 414 

Existing rules opposed by president of union. Corboy, 414 

Impossiliility of interpreting rules. Corboy, 414 

Structural iron workers, no limit by. Ryan, 279; Buchanan, 473 

Link Belt Machine Company, attack on nonunion men at works_ Chalmers, 6; 

Reid, 182,186,192 

Liverpool, amount of work done per day by bricklayers in. Qubbins, 234 

London, amount of work done per day by bricklayers in. Gubbins, 234 

LumMr, price of.1.iCarroll, 277 

Lynohlng, detective work in relation to.. Le Vln, 2M, 259 

MoClnrg Building, strike on, sheet-metal workers and stmotnral iron 

men-V...;.;. Wells,377; Pouchot,430-433 

McCormiok WorkA limitation of work, bricklaying and oarpientry.... Wells, 278 
McQlilre, F. J. opinion as to the subjection of foreman to union, dis- 

. cussed.... Woodbury, 463 

Machine^ (see also Tooia) •. 

Bloyole workers, attempt to limit use.•.Sieg, 136 
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Machinery (eoe also TooU) —Continued. 

Baildinjj^ contractors, attempts to ubolisli restrictions on use. 

Falkoniin, 315,817, H20 

Building trades lockout, restrictions prohibited by agreements alter — 

Miller, 525,528 

Coal-mining machinery, displacomept of labor by. Kyan 290 

Contractors, rostnctions duo to.. Taylor, 542 

Dependence of workmen cansed by. Bisuo, 57 

Government Printing Ort’ice, excluded by labor unions from_ Gindele, 370,371 

Hod carriers, displaced by hoisting machines. Lillien, 113,117 

Labor organizations, prohibition by. Falkenau,313 

Operation by meu of the trade required. Struble, 355,356 

Macdiinists, restriction of use by union. Gat»*s. 25; Hoard, 46 

Marble cutting, use in. M(^Cnllougb, 213,214 

Stonecutters’ union— 

Kegotiationa and rules concerning. Sullivan, 447,448 

Prohibition of use of planing machines. Sullivan, 448 

Scraper for stone work prohibited. Bagley, 391 

Pnoiiiuutic tool for stone carving, prohibite<l. Haglcy, 391 

Objection to use of. Struble, 355-357 

Fines for use of. Jett’ery, 132,133 

Not desired by majority of stone cutting contractors. (iubbins, 221 

Advantages of, in stonecutting. ►Struble. 355 

Operated by laborers ... Struble, 355 

Strain on workmen reduced by... Hyan, 2U2 

Machinery manufacture : 

Klectrical machinery.. Barton, 296-298 

Foreign markets and competition of foreign countries. Chalmers, 11 

Frazer aiubCbalmcrs .... Chalmers, U-17 

Mining maebiuery, foreign trade and coiuiietitiou—.. Gates, 22,23 

Tin can machinery, mnniifactiire and markets. 1 . Board, 39,44 

MachiuistB: 

American, superior efficiency . Webster, 148 

Appreuiicesbip, character of training received from employers .... Deveus, 511 

Definition ofsKillod. DeNCns, 510 

Engineers, relation to. Wilson, 489 

Wages, average.-.. Wilson, 491 

Machluistfi, International ABsociatiou of: 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers, relation to. Wilson, 487,488 

Apprenticeship, rules couceruiug. Wilson, 489 

Exclusion of college-trained boys.,... Chulmcrs, 12 

Business agents, character and duties..•••♦; — Keld, 182 

No demaud as to recognition. Reid, 185, Wilson, 494 

Colored men, discrimination against. Chalmers, 12 

Funds, dues, and Ifenefits. Wilson, 488,489 

Payments for benefits. Wilson, 497,498 

Discharge of men, no limitation couceruiug. Reid, 183.184 

Employers, attitude toward union (see also under MixchhusU ninke). . . 

Barton, 297, 298, 300,301; Walser, 374; Jones, 196, 197 
Discharge by, on account ofmembership, considered grievance... Reid, 184 

Hours, p(dicy concerning. Wilson, 490 

Incorporatbm of unions, attitude toward. Wilson, 489 

Linotype maobines, dispute concerning. Wilson, 499 

Limitation of work, dallied... Reid, 183; Wilson, 498 

AttiCnipts at, feared. Webster, 148,150 

Rules concerning. Wilson, 489 

Forbidden by New York agreomeiit. Devens, 509 

Machines, limitation of number used. Gates, 25; Board, 46 

Members, number and iucreaso. Wilson, 488 

Recent increase.•--- Wilson, 498 

Proportion of.;. Barton, 299 

Reasons for relatively small jiroportion. Barton, 301 

Number before Chicago strike.. Jones, 197 

Chicago, number in.*. Reid, 187 

Engineers, not admitted as.. Wilson, 489 

Charaotor^f........ Roid, 180,191 

Foreign element among. Wilson, 495,496 

Organization and growth. Wilson, 487-489 

Nonnuion men, attitude toward. Wilson, 495; Devens, 509 

Threatening letter quoted. Barton, 297 
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Machinists, International Assooiatton of— Continned. Pngs, 

Power to control members discussed. . Dbtsds, 513,511 

Politics, attitude toward. Beid, 192; Wilson, 196,197 

Knles, injustice of. Oates, 25 

Strikes, rules concerning. ^td, 186 

Strike fnnds.,. Wilson, 197 

Tools, limitation of use. Qates,26; Board,16; Beid, 183 

Wages, unjust rules coucerning... Oates, 26 

Machinists' strike, Chicago; 

Apprentices, demands concerning. Beid, 178 

New York agreement, provisions concerning. Devens, 611 

Business agents, no demands concerning recognition. Beid, 185 

Causes and history of inauguration— 

Generally. Chalmers, ^ Beid, 178 

Beasons for inaugurating. Wilson, 190 


Hasty action of unions at inanguration. Wilson, 190; Devens, 600^506 

brass manufacturers, negotiations leading to strike. Bonntree, 28,29 

Lockout by employer, tin-can machinery. Board, 39 

Employers, unjustifiable attitude at beginning. Webster, 116 

Signature of proposed contract by certain employers. Beid, 187 

Compln lilts not made directly. Gates Iron Works. Gates, 19 

Turner Brass Works. Bonntree, 28 

l,eader8, misrepresentation of desires of members by. Gates, 26 

Dcniunds adopted by referendum vote. Beid, 187 

Chicago association of machine manufacturers. Devens, 501 

Cleveland, strike in. Devens, 500, .506 

Competition of dift’ereut sections, effect of. Walser, 372,376 

Demands and policy of union (see also below— Hoars; Wages; I'Hmi): 

Generally... Plaraondon, 1; Board,18; Bold, 178; Wilson, 190; Devons,601 


Description, individual shops— 

Coal-mining machinery firm. Byan, 290-293 

Era/ur and Clialmers. Chalmers, 16 

■ Goss Printing Press Company. Walser, 371-376 

Gates Iron Works. Gates, 19 

Morgan-Gardner Electrical Company. Byan, 290-293 

Tin-can machinery factory. Board, 38,41,17 

Turner Brass Works. Bonntree, 28 

Western Electrical Company. Barton, 296-300 

Effects of strike on prosperity of business. Plamundon,6; 

Chalmers, 15; Gates, 21; Walser, 376 

On prosperity of Chicago. Board, 40,41 

Losses occasioned. Chalmers, 6 

Honrs of labor— 


Nine-hour day, demand for, discussed. Webster, 147; 

Beid, 179-180; Wilson, 490 

Justice of demand. Byan, 292 

Western Electrical Company, average. Barton, 296 

Settlement coneeiTiing. Wilson, 191; Devens, 607 

“Machinists,” definition by New York agreement. Devens, 610 

Negotiations and final settlement— 

Early negotiations, history of. Webster, 144-146; 

Bold, 178, 181; Devens, 601-^ 
Cessation of strike as condition for arbitration .. Webster, 146; Devens, 405 

Beason for failure of proposed arbitration plan. Chalmers, 10,11; 

Beid, 181,186; Walser, 372 
National organizations, necessity of settling between -•-• Cbalmeis, 10,16; 

Bonntree, 30,34; Webotor,146,161; Walser, 372 

Chicago arbitration agreement. Chalmers, 18,14: 

Gates, 20,24,27; Devens, 502,604 

Advantages. Wilson, 491; pevens, 607 

New York agreement settling strike— 

Conference described. Wilson, 490,491 

Text of....Devens,506 

Effect of.-Devens, 608,512i-514 

Terns disonssed. Deveni^ 607-611 

Misnnderstanding and misrepresentation conoeinlng.DerexMj^, 

Power of nnion to control members.. Devens, 613-614 

Acceptance by outsiffe firms... Wilson, 496 
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MaohlnlBts' strike, Chlcago—Continned. 

Overtime,' demand concerning.. Reia, 188,190 

New York agreement concerning. Devens,510 

Nonunion men, attitude toward (see also Union m«i).. Reid, 188 

Compelled to strike...... Chalmers,15j Rountree,28 

Proportion of strikers among. Chalmers, 15j Ronndtreo 32 

Paterson, strike at. Devens, 606 

Picketing, instances... Walser, 371,374 

Siemens & Halske Company, agreement with. Reid, 183,184: 

Barton,299; Walser, 37o 

Shop committees, recognition, demand for... Barton, 299 

Strikes in other cities.*. Wilson, 491; Devens, 500,506,606 

Union, preference or oxclnsive employment of members demamied Gates, 24; 

Webster, 144,148; Barton,298 

Demand discussed.......Reid 179, 188 

Injustice of demand. Ga^s, 24 

Willingness of union to amend demand.. Reid, 1^ 

Attitude of employers toward.Rountree, 29; 

Barton, 297,300; Devens, 511; Walser, 374 

New York agreement concerning. Devens, Bll-513 

Violence, instances.. Chalmers, 6, 7; Walser, 371 

Wages— 

Demand of strikers concerning. Board, 47 

Uniform, for all men, demanded.... Reid, 190 

Demand nut applied to unskilloii labor.....Reid, 184,190 

Willingness of emplo.\ers to grant demands..... Webster. 147 

Discussiou of demand. Rountree, 33,37; Reid, 179,189; Devens, 506 

•luHtitiahle..... Bisuo,50; Walser, 372,376 

UnjuHtiliable.. Rountree,33,37 

Unnecessary. Chalmers, 7,8 

Average existing rates. Board, 41; Walser,376 

Morgan Gardner Electrical Company. Ryan, 292 

Western Electrical Company. Barton, 296,297 

Madden, Martin B.: 

Mediation in building trades lockout. Madden, 109 

Efforts to settle building trades lockout. Gubbins, 220,221,226-228 

Favorable action of various unions. Madden, 111 

Not defeated by political manipulations. Faulkenau, 325 

Mantel and tile dealers’ association: 

Formation of. BonueT,383 

Resolution not to buy of any manufacturer selling to uonmembers... Bonner, 385 

Mantel builders’ union, limitation of work by. Taylor, 542 

Manufacturing: 

Activity of, Chicago, 1892-1899. Offleld, 83; Madden, 108 

Advantage of Chicago as center. Rountree, 34; Price, 363 

Establishments removed from Chicago on account of labor troubles.. Clark, 401; 

Corboy,415; Price, 386 

Marble: 

Condition in which imported. McCullough, 214 

Machinery, use in preparing. McCullough, 213,214 

Preparation for Chicago buildings, place of... McCuUongh, 213 

Efforts to prevent cutting outside Chicago.. — McCullough, 213,214; 

Bagiev, 390 

Quarry workmen, poor condition of..................McCullougn, 213,214 

Why cutting at the quai ry is desirable. Bagley, 890 

Marble cutters and setters’ union: 

/ ttempt to control cutting of all marble for Chicago buildings. 

McC'ullougb,218,214; Bagley,389,390 

Exclusive alliance with marble manufacturers, attempt to secure. 

MpCullough, 212 

Limitation of amount of work denied. McCullotq^h, 214-219 

Marbleusetters necessarily marble cutters. McCullough, 213 

Organization and membership. McCullough, 212 

Nonunion men, discharge demanded.!. McCullough, 215 

Violence, little by.-. Bagley, 390 

.... McCullough, 214,218; Bagley, 390 

Wages and hours.McCullough, 214,215 

Distinction between work on buildings and in shops.Bagley, 390 

Marble workers, strike, McClurg Building...... Wells, 377 

Maasaohusetts: • • 

Competition of Southern cotton mills.,.. Blto,256 

Decline of wages in... Bliss, 254,255 
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Master maaona' aasooiaHon: 

Agreement to bny brick only from certain dealers.t.-*. .. Gindel^ 368,369 

Arbitration, reason for failure to secure. Klein, 166 

Bricklayers’ association, agreements and exclusive alliance with. 

Nicholson, 88,89.91,97; Gubbins, 219,220,239; 
Qindele, 366, 870; WelU, 379; Preece, 476, 477 

Many contractors forced into association by. Preece, 477 

Strengthened by. Lillien, 114; Gubbins, 220,236 

Failure to continue. Gubbins, 221; fteece, 479 

Broken by contractors. Gubbins, 227 

Building laborers, dictation of rules to, objected to. Lillien, 114,115 

Date of formation.i. Lillien, 117 

Fines, levying by.. Price, 363 

I.«gal character and age of. Nicholson, 95 

Materials, special prices on, to members. Nicholson, 91; 

Harding, 168; Gubbins, 220, 229, 236; Carroll, 277 


Membership, unreasonable restrictions as to. Gubbins, 219, 220, 227 

Percentage of building in Chicago done by. Lillien, 114 

Union men, disadvantage of necessity of hiring. Gindele, 369 

Material (see also Building material; Nonunion made material): 

Exclusive use of Chicago prepared, marble cutters. McCullough, 212, 214; 

Bagley, 389, 390 

Exclusion of outside, never approved by building trades council... Carroll, 267 
Merchant marine: 

Desirability... Chalmers, 17; Gates, 23 

Machinery, methods of shipment. Chalmers, 17 

Metal poUshere' union: 

Boycott of Eambler bicycle. Jefl'ery, 120,128 

Demands for exclusive employment of members. Jeffery, 127 

Methodist Book Concern building, strike on. Falkenan, 319 

Mining machinery; 

Trade and competition of foreign countries. Gates, 23 

Prosperous condition of business. Gates, 20, 21 

Miter box, patent, action of carpenters' anion discussed. Woodbury, 463, 464 

Molly Maguires, course in Pennsylvania referred to. Bonner, 334, .387 

.Montgomery Ward Building; 

Labor difficulties on. Falkenau, 326, 337 

Trouble caused by marble ent outside Cook County. Bagley, 390, 391 

Difficulties over removal of old pipe, etc .... Faulkenan, 326, 327; Mangan, 446 
Monan-GardnerBlectrical Company: 

Character of machinery manufactured. Byan, 289 

Strike of machinists and its settlement. Byan, 290, 293 

Union, attitude toward. Byan, 291 

Wages and hours of labor. Byan, 292 

Mosaic: 

Kinds and method of production. Davis, 423, 424 

of business in America. Davis, 423 

BWll required to make. Davis, 423 

Mosaic workers’ union; 

Strike against Frank L. Davis_MoCuUongh, 216; Clark, 403; Davis, 420-422 

Violence by.-. Davis, 421,432 


MuUlons, disputes between ornamental and structural iron men as to.... 

Boyle, 336, 336 


Natlontd Cash Register Company, efforts for improving condition of em¬ 
ployees ____________ —.. —-- Taylor, 644 

Natlontd founders’ association, arbitration system. Chalmers, 13; 

GateSj 19, 24; Webster, 146 

National metal trades association: 

Organization and policy. Walser, 372; Wilson, 490; Devens, 499,600 

Membership and strength. Devons, 600 

■ Strength in different cities.. Wilson, 496 

Weakness of organization. Bold, 181 

Funds, provisions cenoeming ... i.Devens, 600,608 

Dmense fund, necessity of. Devens, 808 

Arbitration agreement. Chalmers, 13; Gates, 20,24,27; Devens, 602-604 

Policy regarding. Chalmers, 10; Webster, 146 

, Negotiations forsettlement of machinists strike. Reid, 181,186; Devens, 601-603 

New York agreement settling strike. Wilson, 490,491; Devens, 606-614 

National stove lounders' ossomation: • 

ArMtiation system... Gates, 19,34 

.^nsScisl effects.... WelMter,146 
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Newspapen: 

Mwrepresentatian of labor leadeia by. Gnbbins, 236-238 

Attitude toward organized labor uufaii. Gnbbins, 236-238; 

Carroll,286; Bucbanan, 471 

Lwwly responHible for existinij labor difficulties.. Woodbury, 463 

Kew laws better enforced than in Chicago agaiust labor unions .... 

Falkenan, 322 

New Zealand: 

Government purchase and division of large estates, good effects.. Nicbolson, 104 

Old>age pensions.Nicholson, 106 

Nicholson, Thomas, nature of business. Nicholson, 88 

Night work, hours and wages, carpenters, Chicago, 1899. Nicholson, 98 

NomlnalionB, desirability of reform. Taylor, 647,652 

Nonunion men (see also Affreemenig of employers and imployees; Violenov): 

Attempted exclusion from work by uuions— 

Exclusion from work. Chalmers, 6,7; Jones, 194,196 

Impossibility of obtaining work. Havey, 175 

Photographing and blacklisting by unions. Chalmers, 8: Havey, 172 

Hefnsal of union men to work with. Price, 362; Pouchot, 436 

Employers, attitude toward— 

Refusal to exclude. Ryan, 2954 

No discrimination for or against, by witness. Harding, 169 

Right to employ not a fit subject for arbitration. Stiles, 342; 

Bonner, 386 

Injustice of... Miller, 5449; 

Rountree, 38; Webster, 144, 148; Harding, 
165; Falkeuau, 324; Stiles, ^2; Devens, 512 

Justice, discussed. Reid, 179 

Defended. Bi8no,64; Maugau,444 

Legal remedies for conspiracy against. Rountree, 35 

Buildiug trades lockout, agreements regarding after. 616,525,528,533 

Building trades^ 

Number in, not sufficient to perform largo contracts.. Giudele, 369 

Advantage of mason contractors outside of association in hiriug.... 

Gindele, 369 

Contractors’ council, permission to employ demanded. Miller, 349 

Work with union men in Boston and Baltimore. Fnlkenau, 324,325 

Carpenters’ agreement after lookout, provisions regarding. Tsylor, 528,533 

Union wages must bo paid..... Taylor, 533 

Contractors’ ultimatum of April 30,1900, provisions regar<Uug.. Miller, 617; 564 

City government, Chicago, exclusive employment of union men. Miller, 518 

Eflicienoy— 

Certificate of competency from unions unnecessary. Jones, 196,197 

Service better and cheaper than that of uuion men. Harding, 166 

Generally incompetent. Preece, 478, 479 

Ah competent os union men .. Stiles, 342 

Individual unious, action as to— 

Bricklayers’ union. Gnbbins, 228, 231 

Carpenters, employment forbidden. Nicholson, 98 

Foreman in city pipe yards discharged at demand of union.. Behe],397 

Machinists, altitude of union towaitl. Reid, 188; 

Barton, 297; Wilson, 496; Devens, 609 

Employment in certain shops.Jones, 196 

New York agreement concerning. Devons, 609, 511-513 

Marble cutters’ uuiou, discharge demanded. McCullough, 216 

M^tal polishers’ union, exclusion demanded. Jeffery, 127 

Painters, employment not permitted. Stile«, 344 

Sheet-metal workers, permits to work issued to. Pouchot, 437 

Stonecutters, operation of machinery by men of the trade required., 

• Struble, 856 

Trade unions, action toward— 

Cqprcion to join unions. Jones, 195 

Methods employed to indnence. Bisno, 57, 58 

Compelled to strike, machinists.!.Chalmers,. 15; Rountree, 28, 32 

Right of union to persuade. Barrow, 71 

**8cab/’ fearotterm^.. Rountree, 8(|; Robb.Sl; Jones, 196; Boyle, 334 

Meaning of term*.. Gubbins, 236; Pouchot, 433 

Use of term and Its effect. Bisno, 57, 58 

Nonunion-made material: 

Refusal of union workingmeu to handle. Falkeuau, 321, 

323 3$, 328,329; Boyle, 835; Clark, 402 
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Monunlon-madeautteilal—Continned. Page. 

Aroblteotar^^ion woikers, refusal to nee, disauased. Ryan, 449, 450 

Boilers, refusal to use. Nicholson, 90 

Bricklayers’ union, refusal to use... Sproul, 481 

Members not forbidden to work where used. Gubbius, 231 

Building contractors’ council, abolition of restrictions attempted by ... 

Falkcnau, 316, 317, 320 

Ultimatum of April 30, 1900 . 564 

Agreements after lookout, restriction of use prohibited . 525, 52H 

Sheet-nietal workers, refusal to use. Ponchot, 430 

Structural-iron workers, use forbidden. Nicholson, 99 

Ogden-Sbeldon Building, strike on, sbect-metal workers. Ponchot, 430; 

Falkenau, 525 

Old-age pensioua: 

Advocated......Nicholson, 105 

Germany and New Zealand. Nicholson, 104, 10.5, 107 

Olsen, John, 8l Co., fine by stonecutters’ union. .Strublo, 357 

Ornamental-iron workers' union: 

Refusal to use material not made by members of building trades coun¬ 
cil . Falkenau, 321 

Demarcation disputes with structural ironworkers.. Boyle, 335,336; Wells, 337 
Overcrowding of workingmen: 

Carpenters, tendency toward. Brehnock, 466 

Hiring strongest men to set a fast pace. Woodbury, 457 

Union, rule against, criticised. Clark, 400 

Defended. Woodbnry, 466-4.58 

Employees able to prevent. Miller, 523 

Inj nstice of practice. Webster, 150 

Lathers, setting fast men to lead. Regan, 211 

Painters, practice of. Murphy, 454 

Forbidden by union. Bliss, 2.50 

Structural ironworkers, evils of. Ryan, 279 

Overtime: 

CarMuters, double pay for. Nicholson, il8 


Woodbnry, 460, 461 

Machinists, demand of union concerning. Reid, 179 

New York agreement ooncerning. Devens, 510 

Painters, time and one-half. Htllcs, 344 

Plumbers, rates for. Smith, 403,408 

Structural ironworkers, double pay for. Nh'holson, 99 

Provisions of agreements after lockout. 527.528 

Painters: 

Employers’ associations, expulsion of members. Murphy, 453 

Fines by. Bliss, 250 

No special price to members of. Stiles, 342 

Overcrowding of men by employers. Murphy, 464 

Hours of labor. Stiles, 344 

Wages. Bliss, 2,53; Stiles, 344 

Painters' union: 


Agreement with employers. Stiles, 344 

Apprenticeship, rules. Stiles, 344 

Business agents, power to call strikes. Stiles, 345 

Contractors, desires to crush small. Bliss, 252 

Employers, work by, how far permitted. Bliss, 250,2,53 

Rushing of work, practice of. Murphy, 454 

Fo^idden. Bliss, 250 

Limitation of amount of work, charged. Stiles, 341 

Denied....'.. Murphy, 464 

Nonunion pien, employment prohibited. Stiles, 344 

Strike described.:. Murphy, 453 

Violence by. Bliss, 2M, 261 

Working rules.“ Stiles, 344 


Paterson, K, J., machinists’ strike at .*.. Devens, 609 

Pennsylvania, decline of wages iu... Bliss, 254-266 

Petjnty, to prevent conviction of union men for violence.. Bonner, 385; Behel, 393,394 
Pioketinf: 

Disenssion of practice— 

Definition and purpose. Reid, 191 

Courts, legality upneld by lower.. Chalmers, 8; DBrrow,il7; Miller, 362, 622 
Held nnlawfhl by highest,. Miller, 622 
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Pioketlng—Con tinned. Paff«- 

Discussion of practice—Continued. ’ w 

J astiti cation . Hisno^ 56 

Opposed... Ryan, 292; Bonner, 385 

Unlawful character. Miller, 362 

Instances of. Miller, 352 

Bicycle trade. Jeffery, 130 

MachinistH’strike, instances of. Ryan, 293; Walser, 371, 376 

Methods desoiihed.;. Walser, 374 

Turner Brass Works. Rountree, 33 

Western Rleotrical Company. Barton, 297 

Now York City, not permitted in. Falkenau, 32 

Painters’ union, instances. Bliss, 250 

Police, attitude toward. Bisno, 55, 56 

Permitted by, in 1894. Palkenan, 323 

Desired by employers to use pickets roughly.. Le Yin, 259 

Piecework: 

Arguments regarding, alter building trades lockout. 526,528 

Forbidden, caritenters. Nicholson, 98 

Overcrowding, tendency toward. Webster, 150 

Tendency to lower grade of ivork. Rountree, 31 

Mosaic work, not used in. Davis, 424 

Structural iron workers, forbidden. Nicholson, 100 

Planing mills, relation to building trades strike. Nicholson, 89, 95 

Plastering, building trades strike, not stopped by. Boyle, 334 

Plasterers: 

No differences between Jounieymen and contractors. Carroll, 273 

Wages, paid by association eoutructors to nonumun. Boyle, 334 

Plasterers’ union: 

Api>ren tiocsbip rules... Carroll, 275 

Corruption in bnancial management, denied .... Riley, 440-442 

Membership of. Carroll, 269; Riley, 440 

Theft itom, by treasurer. Boyle, 3a)-338 

Plumbers: 


License required by city urdiuanoe. Smith, 413 

Wages. Smith, 403, 405, 406 

Apprentices. Smith, 404 

Juniors. Smith, 404 

In past years. Corboy, 414 

Plumbers, masters' association: 

Agreements, members break. Long, 204 

Character of rules. Havey, 176 

Gas Otters, compels members to lockout union. Long, 204 

Exclusive alliance with. Long, 202 

Few masters issued Ultimatum of February 5. Long, 199 

Initiation fee. Long, 203 

Liberty, interference with, by... Long 199, 204 

Membership... Long, 199 

Number and proportion of master plnmbers in Chicago. Smith, 413 

Plumbers’ union, refusal to treat with. Ponchot, 439 

Plumbers’ union: 


Agreement with employ* rs. Smith, 403-407 

Alleged violations. Smith, 405-407, 410, 411; Corboy, 414 

Rules as to. Smith, 404-406; Corbov, 414, 415 

Apprentices, employment prohibited. Smith, 406, 409 

Arbitration, offers to employers... Carroll, 270 

Concessions to employers, willing to make. Ponchot, 439 

Agreemeut for. Smith, 404 

Building trades’ council, withdrawal from. Miller, 517 

Exclusive alllaucc with master plumbers’ association.Harding, 168 

Not lived up to by union. Smith, 410 

Helpers, rules as to.Smith, 405 

Hours of labor. Smith, 403 

Junior plnmbers, meaning of term.*. Corboy, 4U 

Rules as to... Smith, 404-406 

Employment prohibited. Smith, 406 

Limitation of work, existence of practice. Havey. 172: 

Harding, 170,171; Falkenau, 313; Smith, 406-411; Davis, 422 

Unreasonable character... Smith, 411; Corboy, 414 

ImpossibWity of interpreting rules. Corboy, 414 

Eemuableness....... Bren n oofc,467 
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Plumbers’union—Continued. T**®* 

RnleH pf work, general.i. Smith, 40&-407 

Obnoxious character admitted by committee of union. Smith, 407 

Work by employers, rules as to. Smith, 406, 406 

Plumbing materials: 

Combination among dealers. Havey, 177; Smith, 412, 415 

Association members have no exclusive aclvantagos in buying supplies.. 

Smith, 413 

Increase of prices. Harding, 168 

Materia] can not be bought by independent builder. Harding, 168 

Materials can be bought at retail of plniubers. Smith, 412, 413 

Police: 

Arrest of members of labor organizations on John Doe warrants .. Oubbins, 224 

Officers making arrests should show authority. Gnbbins, 224, 225 

Banks, enforoement of law secured through iuiluonce. Miller, 576 

Charges against— 

Arrests made only for overt acts. Board, 40; Walser, 375 

Nonunion men, protection not given against violence.. Board, 40; Robb, 81 
Building trades’ council, encouraged in violence by tolerant atti¬ 
tude . Falkemni, 323 

Attitude toward picketing and violence in 18i)4. Falkenau, 323 

Employers not properly jirotected l)y. Rountree, 37 

Desired by contractors to abuse pickets. Le Vin, 259 

Building trades’ council, should not be used to destroy. Carroll, 268 

Defense of ai'^tions— 

Action according to best ability.. Havey, 176 

Protection, satisfactory, furuisbed by.. Ryan, 293; Barton, 297 

Violence, no neglect of duty regarding. Bisno, 56; Wells, 378 

Conduct approved.Lillien,117; Le Vin, 259 

Improved enforcement of law by. Giudele, 368 

Labor organizations— 

Biased in favor of. Walser, 372 

gnbservient to. Bliss, 252 

Belief in. Hayey, 176 

Sympathy with strikers, discussed. Harding, 162 

Attitude toward, defended. Buohauan, 472 

Labor troubles, proper attitude toward, discussed. ^ 

Political iiitiue.nce in action. Chalmers, 9; Walser, 375 

Special officers— 

Anthority of. Gubbins, 2^, 224 

Authority and arming. Le Vin, 258,280 

Employment by contractors’ council. Wells, 378; Behel, 394 

Necessity of. Miller, 363 

Nonnnion men, necessity of protecting by.Miller, 348 

Arrogance and violence of... Reid, 142 

Condnet disapproved. Lillien, 117 

Intimidation of union men by. Reid, 192 

PcliticB (seealso PaftRe Courts): 

Building trades lockout, not connected with..... Falkenan, 323,325 

Business agents, connection with, denied. McCnUough, 215 

Chicago, oorroption in... Taylor, 547,531 

Engineers, influence of trade unions as to licensing.Anderson, 246>248; 

Doyle, 304-306; Burke, 306 

Foreign-bom population, dangers from.Taylor, 547 

Labor troubles, influeuce in. Offield, 85; Twlor, 539 

Elections, tendency of strikes to occur before .. Board, 48 

Labor unions— 

Influence of.....Chalmers, 9; 

Bisno, 49; Reid, 181, 192; Carroll, ^6: Miller, 353, 518; 
^ Walser, 373,375; Davis, 423; Wilson, 496-497; Taylor, 638 

Political action of tnemlmrH not controlled by.. Ponchot, 436 

' Political action of members not punished by... C^moU, 276 

Municipal authorities, exclusive employment by. MlUer, 518 

Hostility to Government. Stiles, 340 

Denied.. Boohanan, 472 

Indorsement of candidates for political offices by.. CarroU, 276; Ponchot, 436 
Indorsements for office by, not binding on members'..<......... Carroll, 276 

Labor vote— 


i^nenee' of.... Houu^ee, 37; Board, 40 
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Polltios (see also Public offloet; Courit) —Continued. Page. 

Maobinisia’ association, policy concerning. Gates, 26: 

Heid, 192; Wilson, 496,497 


Foat-ofBoe building, Chicago: 

Difficulties with labor organisations over corner stone of. Struble, 460 

$5,000 bribe in connection with demanded. Bagley, 392 

Press. (See Jfetcspopers.) 

Printers, trade unions, refusal to recognize. Hisno, 49 

Prison-made material, refusal of onion men to use. Fallrenau, 329 

Profit-sharing system discussed. Bonutree, 37 

Property, elevating influence of acquiring. Uadden, 112 

Public offices; 

Bricklayers'union, officers forbidden to bold. Onbblns, 226 

Building trades council, held by-members of. Carroll, 276 

Former rule that no member could hold. Falkenan, 323 

Trade nnions— 


Members and leaders of, iu city offices. Board, 44; 

Falkenan, 323; Miller, 363; Ponchot, 435 

Labor vote.songht by appointing to. Taylor, .638 

Holding by members— 

Discussed.I. Gnbbins, 230; Taylor, 536 

Attitude toward. Taylor, 636 

Defended. Keid, 193; Pouchot, 436; Buchanan, 472 

Held by leaders without fitness. Bebel, 395 

Hnltipiication by induence of. Falkenan, 323 

Public sohools: 

importance in assimilating foreign bom. Taylor, 646,553 

Extension of adult teaching advocated. Taylor, 546,553 

Public works: ' 

Attitude of workmen toward. Bliss, 251 


Union men, exclusive employment on. 

Quarries; 

Kelation to building trades strike. 

Stopped by building trades strike. 

Bediord, refused stone for Chicago.. 

Quarrying: 

Western Stone Company.. 

Marble, Georgia, union men and conditions in 

Railroads, discriminations against Chicago. 

Rambler bicycle, boycott described.. 

Real estate, Chicago, depressed conditiou of. 

Real estate agents, dishonest practices of. 


. Reid, 193; Ryan, 286 

. Ricbolson, 95 

. Nicholson, 89 

.Nicholson, 89 

. Madden, 108 

. Bagley, 390 

. Chalmers, 11 

. Jeffery, 12G-128 

. Madden, 109; 

Harding, 164; Falkenan, 321 
.Gubbins, 245 


Redding, Thomas; 

Civil service commission, discrimination in appointing. Miller, 353 

Fairness of examinations, asserted.... Ponchot, 435 

Referendum voting: 

Labor otganizaBons, by mail, nse of.. Nicholson, 93 

Used by united brotherhood of carpenters and joiners. Woodbury, 456 

Used hy building trades council .. Gubbins, 241 

Reid, Robert, fine oh, by stonecutters’ union. Strnble 357; Sullivan, 449 

Riley, Bud, wrongful action toward W. J. Simpson denied. Riley, 442 

Robb, J. a.: 

Alleged persecution by trade union... Robb, 79-82 

Case disensaed. Murphy, 464 

Character. Mnrphy,454 

Rockefeller, John D., aocuinolations and gifts, referred to. Gnbbins, 236 

Sand, price raised by combination of dealers. Gubbins, 220 

Baturoay half-holiday (see also Ooeriime); * 

Agreements regarding, after building trades lookout. 627,628,533,584 

Contractors’ associations, not now given iu winter by. Wells, 380 

Why not given by witness.-v. . . Wells, 378 

Work prohibited on— 

Carpeutess.... Nicholson,98 

Painters. ‘ . 

Plasterers. 

Plumbers.... Smith,403,408 

StruotursIironworkers......... Nicholson,99 
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Savings banks; Fag«. 

Government, favored. Nicholson, 102 

Losses b; failures. Nicholson, 102 

Scab: 

* Meaning of term. Gubbins, 236; Fouchot, 433 

Fear of term. Rountree, 36; Jones, 195; Boyle, 3^ 

Use of term and Its effects. Bisno, 57,68 

Use-of word deprecated. Robb, 81 

Schools, Chicago, character and attendance of. Madden, 112 

School buildinga: 

Union labor, exclusive employment on. Ryan, 286 

■ Increased cost through union action. Bliss, 252 

Nonunion men at work on, assaulted. Bebel, 397 

Delayed by action of trade unions. Falkenau, 323 

Scotland: 

Cotter Jaw referred to. Nicholson, ^ 

Fifty-one hour week in. Nicholson, 100 

Scrapers, use on stone work stopped labor organization . Striible, 357 

Sewer workers' union, not affiliated with building trades oounoil. Price, 361 

Sheet-metal workers’ union: 

Agreements with employers. Miller 346,346 

Violation of. Pouchot, 436,438 

Exclusive alliance with employers. Pouchot, 436 

Refusal to make exclusive alliance. Pouchot, 429 

Apprenticeship, limitation of age. Pouchot, 434 

Arbitration, agreement concerning. Miller, 345 

Violation of agreement. Miller, 346,348 

Refused by employees. Miller, 346 

Refused by employers. Pouchot, 436, <138 

Business agents, power to call strikes. Pouchot, 432 

Character of. Mil ier, 348 

Bribery of, to settle strikes.Falkenau, 3ffi, .326; Pouchot, 430 

Fines, alleged unjust. Miller, 317.355; Pouchot, 438,434 

Hours and wages. i'ouehot, 429,430 

Membirship. Pouchot, 429 

Refusal to admit certain candidates. Miller, 347; Pouchot, isi 

Impossihillty of discontinuing. Miller, 847 

Denied. Pouchot, 433 

Nonunion men, permits to. Pouchot, 437 

Nonunion-made material, refusal to use. Pouchot, 4,30 

Strike on McCliirg Building. Wells, 377 

Strike on Ogden-Sheldon Building. Falkenau,325; Pouchot,430 

Strike against Sykes Roofing Company. Miller, 345-347; Pouchot, 431 

Wages . Pouchot, 429 

High rates. Miller, 346 

Union scale, general maintenance. Pouchot, 429,430 

Work by employers, rules. Pouchot, 437 

Finos levied for. Pouchot, 437,438 

SiegBicycle Works: 

Compelled to close by excessive demands of union. .Sieg, 13.5,136 

Effects of union action discussed. Harris, 282; Workman, 26.3,264 

Strike, causes discussed. Harris, 2^ 

Siemens & Halske Company, machinists’ union, agreement with ..Reid, 183,184; 

Barton, 299; Walser, 376 

Silver, demonetization, cause of want of work. Began, 209 

Simpson, William J.: 

Complaints of treatment by union.... Boyle, 330-338 

Accusations against management of plasterers’union, denied. Riley, 440-442 

Slate and tUe roofers, wages..■.. Hill, 482 

Sliding soales, advocated. Wilson, 498 

Social settlemants, Chicago Commons, work described generally.. Taylor, 645-553 

Southern States, labor conditions in. Bisno, 62,63 

Speculation, land, injurious effects. Nioholsda, 102,103 

Stealing time, carpenters’ union, role against, defended. Woodbnry, 4^ 

Steam fitters: 

Wages, conne of, 1885 to 1900. Mangan, 443,444 

Effeot of labor organizations.•._Mangan,443 

Steam fitters' association, master, disoipline enforned by exclusive alli- 

' onoes with steam fitters’ union. Mmgan, 446 

Steam fitters’ union; 

Agreementa witjh empioyers..* Mangan, *43,444 
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Steam fitters’ tinlon—Contiuued. 

Demarcation disputes with carpenters... Price, 362 

Prevents employment of laborers to take out old material.. Falkenan, 326,327: 

Mangau, 446. 

Unnecessary work demanded by..... FflJkenan, 322' 

Steel trade, w^es, Chicago. Bisno, 52,53 

Sterling Bioycle Works, entrance into American Bicycle CompanySieg, 136 
Stewards of trade unions: 

Keco^ition by proposed joint board in bailding trades.. Falkenan, 317 

Bricklayers’ union, duties of... G-ubbins, 232 

Carpenters’union. Nicholson, 98; Behel, 398,899 

Criticised... Clark, 400 

Stmotural iron workers. Nicholson, 99 

Provisions of agreements made after lookout.. 527,B‘29,532 

Stiles, character and relations with painters' union. Murphy, 453 

Stone: 

BedforcL prices of.... Carroll, 277 

Price of rubble, raised by combination of dealers...' GubbinB,22D 

Stonecutters’ union: 


Fines on employers ... Struble, 357-359; Sullivan, 448,449 

Rules discussed.. Sullivan,447,448 

Hours of labor. Gihdele, 366 

Machines, negotiations and agreements concerning. Snlliyan, 447,448 

Restrictions on use. Striible, 355-359; Bagley,391; Sullivan, 448 

Fines for nse. Jeffery, 132,133 

Use not desired by contractors.Gnbbins, 221 

Subcontracting prohibited. 8trnble,3W 

Wages, course of, 1852 to 1890. Strublei356; Oindele, 365,366 

De]»arture from union scale allowed to aged members. Struble, 357 

Stonecutters, hational association of certain Georgia qnarry men affllU 

ated with. Baglcy, 390 

Btonecutting: 

Disputes between labor organizations. Nicholson, 94 

Advantage of use of machinery in. Strnble,355 

Street railways: 

Wages, failure to increase. Bisno, 52 

Inferior service in workingmen’s districts. Nicholson, 104 

Strikes (see also J^marcation dupuiesf Building iradei* lockout^ MacMniats* 
itrik^'; Violt^ee, etO.)i 

Bribery, settlement by, asserted. Clark, 401,402; 

Davis, 423; Falkenan, 325,326; Sproal,480,481 

Discussed. Rountree, 32 

Offered by employer.Pouchot,432; Woodbury, 4^ 

Believed to exist. Bagley,392,393 

Not personally known to witness. Bagley, 391,392; Smith, 411 

Not believed possible in marble-cutters’ union. Bagley, 391 

Known to witness, hnt not done by him. Wells, 379 

Denied.McCullough,218; Pouchot,430; Buchanan,472 

Denied, except as to one or two oases. Woodbury, 462 

Business agents,powers regarding...Nicbulson,93,94; Madden, 110: 

Lillian, 118; Boyle,336; Stiles, 345; Behel, 398; Ponohot,432 

Method of calling. Carroll^ 268,269 

Motive to continue.Miller, 350 

Not desired by. McCullough,216; Mangau,444; Buchanan,471 

Causes— 


Discharge of particular men, stonecutters... Stnible,357 

Chicago, great manufacturing interests intensify. Nicholson, 96 

Rmployers, to compel to join employers’ association, carpenters .. Clark, 4(X) 

Failure to take standpoint of laoor. McGarry,308,309 

Nonunion men, employment of.i.Stiles,340 

Union and nonunion men, working together.Harding, 169 

Disputes between labor organizations.Nicholson, 94 

I^osperouB times more suitable for, than dnll times. Webster, 152; Preeoe, 480 

Wages aud nonunion men, buildingdaborers... Clark,399 

Wages, carpenters....... Clark, 400 

Effects— . - 

Injurious......... Eeid, 185 

Bitter fBeling, permanence of...Nicholson, 96; Ryan,295 

Chloago, failure of important...... Bisno, 60 

Cost disproportionate to matter in dispute, instances.Nicholson, 89 

Employers and employees, mutual service oi^ remedy.Davis, 423 
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StiUces—Continued. Page, 

Employees, rights of..... Buno,S6,6T 

Methods of inaugurating. Poncbot, 4%, 436 

Necessary in certain cases. Taylor, 541 

Notice of strike to applicant for employment. Mayer, 76 

8t. Lonis street railway strike referred to. Wilson, 493 

Suppressing, desirability of. Darrow, 71 

Special strikeB— 

Bricklayers’ union. Preece, 476 

Marble workers, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Sheet-metal workers, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Sykes Rooting Compauy. Miller, 345-347; Poncbot, 4,30, 433 

Railway employees, 1894, referred to.Taylor, 639; 

Sieg Bicycle Works, dcscrilied. Sieg, 136,136; 

Harris, 362; Workman, 263,264 

Structural iron workers, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Sympathetic strikes— 

Meaning of term. Falkenan, 312 

Instauces. Nicholson, 90; Stiles, 340 

Butler Building. Wells, 378 

Threatened, Calile Building. Wells, 378 

Architectural iron workers, none by.-. Ryan, 451 

Threatened against Frank L. Davis. Clark, 403 

Union dues, to enforce payment of. Price, .361 

Building contractors’ council, attempted abrogation by.Falkenau, 315, 

317,564 

Bnilding tr.ades, when called in. Carroll, 269 

Eliminated by agreemeuts after lockout. 625,528,532, .537,664 

Building trades council, not orilered by. Poncbot, 435,4.36 

Not a violation of agreements between masters and men.... Wells, 378; 

Ryan, 452 

Carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Painters. Stiles, 345 

Steam litters.,. Mangan, 443 

Structiirai iron workers. Nichouon, 100 

Justice and advantages— 

Discussed. Falkenau, 312 

Labor organizations, needed by. Nicholson, 90 

Necessity to working men. McCiillongh, 213 

Disapproved by mn,torit.v of members of labor organizations.. Falkenau, 322 

Most objectionable feature of labor organizations. Nicholson, 93 

Needed because employers break agreements. Gubbins, 228 

Used for benefit of contractors as well as workmen. Maugan, 445 

Sympathetic lockouts, no worse than. Hyuu, 281 

Trade unions, relation to— 

Bricklayers and masons, methods of declaring. Klein, 167 

Excluded by former agreements with contractors. Nicholson, 89 

Bnilding trades union, rule of, governing. Carroll, 266 

Paitlifnlness of members in existing. Woodliiiry, 463 

Hod carriers’nuion, method of calling. Lillien, 118; Regan, 209 

Funds, advantages and disadvantages of reserve. Wilson, 497 

Machinists’ association, rules concerning. Reid, 186 

Nnmiier would be lessened by more thorough organization.... Mangan, 446 

Officers sometimes to blame for. Wilson, 494 

Plumbers’ union, method of inaugurating. Smith, 404 

Refusal to recognize, chief cause. Wilson, 492,493 

Waiting time demanded from employers. Pouohot, 432 

Stmble, Henry & Co., fine on, by stonecutters’ onion. Stmble, 367-^9; 

Sullivan, 449 

Stmotoral iron trade, prosperity. Ryan, 280 

Stmotural iron workers' union (see also AroMteotural iron league): 

A^eement with employers, before lockout oi.. Nicholson, w, 100; Ryan, 278,281 

Agreement after lockout. Vaylor,532 

Benefits for injuries... Ryan, 278 

Discipline method of enforcing. Bncbanan,472 

Demarcation disputes with other unions as to right to do certain work, 

Falkenan, 826t Boyle, 836, 336; Price, 
3ffi; Wells, 377; Bnclia&an,470,474,476 

Exelnslve work for employers’ association, refused. By an, 288 

Hours of labor.. NiobolsoinW 

Iqjqries to workers from carelessness of employers.1... Bys&280,283 

Tmjnrtanea iu erection of bnilUingB.'..r....^M>,278 
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Straotu^ iron workers’ union—Continued. 

Limitfttion of amount of work,oxiatenoe denied..... Ryan, 279; Buchanan,473 

Nonnnicn men, employment forbidden... Nicholson, 99 

Organization and history of union. Eyan, 278 

Rales as to rivet heaters, and skill required . Buchanan, 473,474 

Ruahing of work, evils of. Ryan, 279 

Skill and rapid work of members. Ryan, 278,279; Buchanan, 473 

Employment of Chicago men in other places. Ryan, 278,279 

Stewards. Nicholson, 99 

Strike, McClurg Building. Wells, 377 

Wages. Nicholson, 99; Ryan, 278,279 

Eifects of organization. Ryan, 286 

In various cities. Buchanan, 473 

Rivet heaters. Bnchannu,473 

Walking delegates, dtities and powers. Ryan, 280 

Working inlcs, general...Nicholson, 99,100 

Work by employers, rules as to. Buohanun, 473 

Subcontracting: 

Forbidden, carpenters... Nicholson, 98 

Gas fitters’ union. Long, 200,202 

Painters. Stiles, 344 

Stonecutters. Struble,380 

Natural decrease of, in building. Carroll, 268 

Sullivan, M. J.: 

Demands as to c(trnerstone of Govemment building, Chicago. Struhle, 360 

Bribe in connection with Govemiiicntlmilding, Chicago, demanded, 

Bagiev, 39 

Payment for settlement of labor difQculties, suggested. Clark, 401 

Suggestion .of exclusive alliance between trades council and contract¬ 
ors’ council. Woodbury, 461 

Sunday work: 

Double pay for— 

Carpenters. Nicholson, 98 

Plumbers. Smith, 403 

Sweat shops (see also Clothing trade} Tailors* strike ): 

Clothing nearly all manufactured in. Taggart, 140 

Conditions in Chicago gouerally. Taggart, l37»140; 

Henrotin, 427,428; Qope, 485-487 

Contagious diseases, danger of...Taggart, 138: 

Jungstraud, 143; Lindholm,426,426 

Danger lYom, slight. Cope, 485 

Described.Taggart, 137-140 

Employer, respousibility for violation of law, advocated. Taggart, 141 

Factory inspection, impussibility of remedying evils by.Tagga^ 138,140 

Federal regulation, discussed. Taggart, 141 

Home work, evil eifects.... Taggart, 137,138; Liudholm,424,425; Henrotin, 427 

Shops, free, effect upon. .Taggart, 137,140; Addams,428 

Shop room, vent of, evils of system. Lindholm, 426 

Sykes Steel Roofing Company: 

Strike against, 1899. Miller, 345-347; Pouchot, 430,433 

Agreement vfith employees. Miller, 346 

Tailoring trade. (See Clothing trade; Sweating systm,) 

Tailors’ strike or lookout: 

Causes and history of inauguration. Lindholm, 424-426 

Consumers’ league, at tion regarding. Taggart, 142 

Employers desire to break up union.Jungstraud, 143 

Demands of union and their justification_Taggart, 137-140; Jungstraud, 143 

h'ree workshops, demands for, justified.Taggart, 137; 

Lindholm, 424,425; Heurutiu,428; Addams, 428 

Number furnished by employers..^Taggart, 140,142 

Opposed... Cope, 484 

Histgry of negotiations .. Taggart, 139 

Home work, evil effects... Lindholm, 424,426 

Nnmber of members of union.*.... Taggart, 139 

Tariff: 

Reciprocity treati^, advocated. ^ ...Webster, 149 

Inaction advocated... Gates, 21 

Reduction of duties, gradual, advocated. Webster, 149 

Taxation: 

Great inequ^itlee of assessment... Nicholson, 103 

Of land htid for speoulation, only nominaly.Nicholson, 103 
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Taxation—Contlnned. 

Increase of, on vacant land, advocated.Nicholson, 103 

All property at fair value, favored.... Niobolson, 103 

Stamp taxes— 

Abolition advocated. Plamondon, 3 

Inconvenience and injustice.-. Gates, 21 

Not burdensome... Chalmers, 5 

Taylor, Graham: 

Attempts to secure settlementof building trades' lockout.Taylor, 635-53^ 

Address before convention of trade unions... Taylor, 534,535 

Tenneesee, marble brought to Chicago from.. McCullough, 213 

Tile Betters' union: 

Agreements with employers. Bonner, 383 

Apprentices, forbids emjdoyment of. Bonner, 385 

Evil effect of forlndding .. Bonner, 388 

Helpers bll place. McCullough, 216, 218 

No new member admitted in five years... Bonner, 385 

Refusal to receive now inembers dented.McCullough, 215, 218 

Violence by. Bonner, 384 

Wages, special reduction allowed to men of advanced years. Bonner, 384 

Work by emphtyers forbidden. Bonner, 385 

Tin-can machinery, nianufaeture, markets and foreign competition.. Board, 31), 44 

Tin plate, American, relative quality .. Board, 40 

Tobhi-Hamlar Manufacturing Company: 

Strike of 1899 described. Pratt, 302, 303 

Wages, average rates... Pratt, 303 

Tools: 

Carpenters’ union, rule requiring sharpening on employer’s time criti¬ 
cised. Behel,398; Clark, 400 

Defended.:. Woodbury, 456 

Attitude toward patent miter box. Woodbury, 463, 464 

Shovel required in place of trowel for large mortar beds. Falkenau, 326 

Trade schools: 

Value and need of.. Nicholson, 105, 100 

Workingmen and contractors opposed to. Nioholson, 106 

Trade uzdons: 

Advantages— 

Advantageous if properly rondiictwl. Miller, 351; 

WalBer,§73; Miller,523; Offield,85; Board,43; Gates,26; Chal¬ 
mers, 10: Jeffery, 134; Jones, 196; Ryan, 291, 292; Barton, 301 
Juatiilable if demanas piuperly restricted... Webster, 144 


Breunock, 466; Harrow, 71; Gates, 26; Bisno, 58, 59; Taylor, 540 

Appreciated by workingmen.. Nicholson, 96 

Workmen entitled to combine as well as dootora or lawyers.. Dong, 205 

Necessity to offset industrial combination. Bliss, 254 

Agreements with employers. (See main bead.) 

Arohitectnial iron workers. (See main head.) 

Benefit payments— 

Advantages of high...Wilson, 498 

Bricklayers' union.. Gubbins,231. 

Gas-fitters’ union, none in.....Long, 205 

Structural iron workers...Ryan, 278 

Building laborers' union. (See main head.) 

Bailding trades’ council. (See main bead.) 

Building trades’ unions. (See main bead.) 

Business, etiV ot on, unfavorable...Stiles, 342 

Bricklayers’ union. (See main head.) 

Carpenters’ union. (See main head.) 

Chicago, etffct on— 

Inj nring prosperity... Chalmers, 6,7 

'Manufacturers presented irom locating in. filler,346 

Manufacturers, tendency to drive firom. Jeffery, 132 

Central organiisations, desirability. . Taylor, 641 

Colored labor, discrimiDetiou against... Roaiitree,38 

Demands and policy toward employers— v 

Excessive character of demands ..Plamondon,4: 

Board,46; Ofileld,83,85; Jeffer7,ld4; Webster,154; Miller,349 

Lack of appreciation of rights of others. Bonner, 365 

Selfishness wid i^Jastioe.. Jones, 194,185 
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Trmda unSoiUH-ContinQed. 

Demands and policy to^rard employeia-^ontlniied. 

Eril character, generally, asserted. Chalmers, 6 

Dictation to employers, attempted ..Chalmers,?; 

Offield,84; Nicholson, 94,95,98,99 

Deprecated. Board, 43 

Extreme methods deprecated'. Ryan,291,292,295 

InefheieDt workmen, unduly high wages demanded for. Board,46 

Demands as to corner stone of Government building, Chicago.. Stmble,360 
Insistence on control of husiness,marble cutters and setters .... Bagley,390 
Interference with business,legal remedies inadequate. wells,382 


Increasing strength of, due to declining eonditions of working¬ 
men. Harding, 167 

Trust character. Chalmers, 6j 

Board,43; Harding,163; Havey,172,173; DaTi8,422 

Effect of alliance with trusts.Harding,161 

Employers not driven out of business by domauds. Bi8no,58 

Demarcation disputes between unions. (See main head.) 

Discharge of men. (S(^e below—.fftrmjy.) 

Discipline (see also below— Duch; Fines ): 

Necessary in orgaiu/ations. Nicholson, 91 

('ompulsion of members.Miller,516 

Ettect oil members. Wilson,495 

Methods of enforcing, engineers^ union. Doyle, 301,305 

Structural iron workers’ union. Buchanan, 472 

Men not in good standing excluded from work. Robb,80: 

Clark,401,402; Pouchot,434 

I’ersecutiou by union, Robb case...Robb,80 

Disebssed. Murphy, 454 

Violation of rules forgiven after discipline and amendment.. Carroll, 275,276 

Permits to work,..... Long, 200-202 

Dues, advantages of high. Wilson, 498 

Arbitrary methods used to collect. Stiles, 341 

Bricklayers’union. Gubbius, 231 

Periods of payment, extension of. Long, 202 

Snspensiou of members for nonpayment. Long, 202 

Exemption of members at reduced wages, tile setters. Bonner, 384 

Edicieticyol workmen^ 

Effect on, good, struotnral iron workers .. Buchanan, 473 

Certificate of compotenoy, unimportance of.Jones, 197 

Members of unions do more work in Chicago than elsewhere, 

MoCullough, 219 

Members best class of workmen, building trades.Madden, 111 

Members acknowledged by contractors to ))e best workmen .... Preece, 478 

Bad work to he made good by union plumbers. Smith, 404 

Evilefteoton...Jeffery, 130; Boyle, 338; Oindele, 367 

Compel employment of poor men. Harding, 165 

Work spoiled through druukenneas. Bliss, 251 

Members not more skilled than nonuteiubors. Stiles, 342 

Nonunion labor cheaper and better than union. Harding, 1^ 

Effects on condition of workmen— 


CTenerally discussed. Gnbhins, 229, 230, 231; Bliss, 253, 254; Miller, 524 

Beneficial. Nicholson, 95; 

Hardiug, 166; Gubbius, 234; Ryan, 285, 293,294; McGarry,lW8 

Carpenters’ union, beneficial. Brennock, 465,466 

Great uplifting force for workmen. Nicholson, 97 

Injurious.. Board, 45, 46; Gindele, 365-^7 

Do not increase power of members over their condition of work, 

, Stiles, 343 

Only a palliative for bod condition of workmen. Bliss, 255 

Work not for unionism but for their own union, marble cutters, 

• . Bagley, 390 

Injurious in building trades.t. Miller, 360 

Lathers.-. Regan, 207, 208 

Strongest protected at expense of weak.^.. Havey, 176,177 

Tramps and orlfcinals caused by. flavey, 171 

High wages and short hours attract incompetent stragglers.... Corboy, 415 
Not necessary in building trades.. Miller, 523 
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Trade unioni—Continnnd. Fage. 

Employers— 

Advantages of dealings with. Taylor, 643 

Advantages from eqntdlzation of wages. Nicholson, 96 

Attitude toward unions— 

Generally..Chalmers, 7; 

Bisiio, 58-60; Offleld, 83; Nicholson, 98, 99; Ryan, 290, 291 

Machinery manufacturers. Webster, 144 

Building contractors. Buchanan, 471,472 

Not determiued to break up. Nicholson, 93,96; Miller, 318 

Opposition of, in Chicago. Board,42; Taylor,640 

Marble manufacturers. MoCnllough, 212 

Former hostility to building laborers. LiUien, 116,117 

Hostility of some, uureasonable. Nicholson, 92 

Members of, bricklayers union. Gubbins, 234 

Relations with employees, disturbed by unions. Jeffery, 130 

Friendly, gas titters. Long, 202 

Individual relations preferable. Miller, 521,524 

Relations with small employers, most difflcnlt. Long, 203 

Large employers favored -■. Bliss, 252,254 

Recognition of unions, most imimrtant demand of workingmen... Hill, 482 

Should bo recognized by. Falkenan, 324 

Right to organize must be maintained. Harrow, 71 

Refusal to recognize, instances. Bisno, 49 

Chief cause of strikes. Wilson, 492,493 

Bicycle trade.leffery, 130 

Union men, policy regarding employment of (see also main head; 

Ufonuman tnea). Walser, 374 

Tendency to discriminate against. Bisno, 54 

No discrimination for or against by wituess. Harding, 165 

No discrimination. Oates Iron Works. Gates, 19 

Preferred by building contractors. Madden, 111 

Fines upon employers— 

Generally. Bliss, 260; Clark, 401 

Instances of arbitrary. Miller, 347,355; Bonner, 384 

Hiscussed. Price, 36.3,364; Fouebot, 483,434; Sullivan, 448,449 

For working with tools. Pouchot, 437,438 

Half paid to informer, stonecutters. Struble, ^7 

Mantel and tile dealers. Bonner, 383,384 

Stonecutters, ior scraping stonework. Struble, 357 

# For use of machinery. Jeffery, 1.32,133 

Reid case. 8trnl>le, ,3,57; Sullivan, 448 


Fines upon members of union— 

Proposed Joint board of contractors and unions. Falkenan, 317 

Injustice. Ryan,292 

Injustice from absence of appeal. Nicholson, 91 

Instances of unjust. Jeffery, 133; Miller, 347,356 

Havey case, alleged injustice. Havey, 17.3,174; Long, 206 

Konemerge case. Havey, 172,174; Long, 200-202 

Robb case. Kobb, 78-82; Murphy, 464 

Permits to work, issued to men under tine. Long, 200,202 

Power of officers regarding, excessive. Jeffery, 133 

Sheet-roetai workers. Miller, 148,356; Pouchot, 434 

Working lielow union’s scale, tinegfor..'.. Woodbury,468 

Working during strike, tines for. Robb, 80 

Foreign born, improvement by means of. Bisno, 64 

Gas Utters nuioii. (See nmiii head.) 

Government, hostility of organized labor to.7...Stiles, 340 

Denied. Bnohanan, 372 

No revolution against law and order among Chicago working 

■ people. Madden, 112 

Government and officers (see also /fastness agenit )— ’’ 

Anstraiian ballot system, used by gome.;.Buchanan, 472 


Hemocratio character disopgsed— 


Policy not approved by majority of members. Falkenan, 322: 

61ndele,36e; Wells, 38l 

Tyranny over workmen affirmed..Welle, 382 

Members not free men. Stilee, 842,343 
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Tr«d*Tintoiis--C!oatlnned. p.^ 

Goveniment And officers—Contlnned. 

Democratic character disoussed-^ontinned. 

Members aftaid to express their real opinion. Falkenaii, 322 

Persecntion of member for proseontinj; dishonest ofBcers. Boyle, 830-333 

Governed by votes of the majority. Bnchanan, 471; 

_ , ,, . . Woodbury,4r)6; Pouchot, 438 

Governed by opinions or rank and file. Carroll, 267 

Secret ballot ou any important question, obtainable_ Bnchanan, 472 

Hod ciirriora’ union, method of goveinment. Lillieu 118 

Officers and leaders— ’ 

Lawless and inferior character. Board 42 46' 

, Bliss, 252,263; MillerJ 364 

Character of those known to witness high. Wells 379 

Misrepresentiition of desires of memhers by. Gate’s, 25 

Alleged corruption discussed. Taylor 641 

Management generally deteriorates. Nicholson, 93 

Corruption in financial nianageiuent, plasterers’ union .. Boyle 330-333 

. Riley, 440-442 

Vote l)y mail deairablo. Nichol8on,93 

and discharge of men— 


Dictation deprecated.“ Board, 42; Walse’r,73 

Painters’ miion, no dictation by. Bliss 254 

Plasterers’union. Boyle 329 

Labor unions do not interfere with, if for fair cause. Gnbbins, 232|233 

Discharjje of members of unions. Prntt 2tt2 

Disrhar^e fur im ompetency, prevented b.y nnions. Boyle, 335^ 336 

Dischufge for alleged incompetency forbidden by plumbers’ union.. 

.... . Smith, 409 

Kecognition oi shop committee regarding. Kyan 293 

Hod carriers’union. (See main head.) ■ ’ 

Hours of labor. (See main head.) 

Legislation, innuence on. Miller, 519,624 

Liinitatioo of work. (See uiuin bead.) 

lucor^mratiou, attitude of machinists toward. Wilson, 489 

Intelligence, increase by, denied. Chalmers 12 

Labels, diBcritmuatiousin^protectiug. Mayer 76 

Machinery, attitude toward. (See main head.) ’ 

Marble cutters. (See main head.) 

Marble quarries, believed not to exist in...-. McCul|ongh,213 

Kone among employees of Western Stono Company excejit stone- 

vuttera. Madden, 108 

Membership— 

Coercive methods to increase, denied. Carroll 270 

Character of majority of members high. Price* 362 

Evil character. Chalmers, 6 

Gas litters’union, method of leaving. Long 202 

Initiation fees, excessive. Kyau, 293; Miller’ 350 

None excluded who are inechunica. Carroll, 276 

Painters, exclnsion of candidates. Bliss 260 

Sheet-metal workers’ union, admission, refusal of. Miller) 347 

Impossibility of withdrawal.Miller, 347 

Denl^. Ponchot, 433 

Refusal to admit certain candidntes., Pouchot, 434 

National organizations— 

Desirability of dealing with.Chalmers, 16; 

Gates, 26; Rountree, 30; Bisno, 66 

Desirability of control over locals by. Jones, 197 

Advantages to employers. Webster, 161 

Desirability of strong.Webster, 149 

Newspapers, hostile attitude of, Chicago. Gubbins, 23^2% 


Nnnunlon-made material. (See maiu head.) 

Officers. (See above—Gi)eennK«i(.) 

Plasterers’ upion. (See main head.) 

Piumberr’union.‘(See main head.) * 

Polities, influence in. Chalmers, 9; 

Bisno, 49; Reid, 181,192; Carroll, 276; Miller, 383,518; Wal- 
ser, 373, 376; Davis, 428; Pouchot, 436; Wilson, 496, 487^, 













































608 HEABINGn BEFOBE THE 





Trade union*—Coatinned. • 

Public ofiBoes— ’ ^■" ' 

Holding, by niemben and leaden.;.. ..... Gubbise, 226,280; 

Carroll, 276; PonCbot, 436; Taylor, 536 

President Cbioago civil-seirioe oommiesion.Falbenau, 8%; Uiller, 618 

Leaders without fltness hold... fiehel, 395 

Holdiug, by members, defended. Beid, 193; 

Qubblns, 230; Ponohot, 435; Baebanan, 472 

Multiplication of, for members. Falkenau, 323 

Kales and practices (see also under special heads)— 

Defective work, remedying by union, gas titters.. Long, 202 

Plumbers.Smith, 404 

Kxclnsionsfrom work of men in bad standing.;... Robb, 80; 

Clark, 401,403; Ponchot, 434; Hnrphy, 454 

Permits to work issned to men hot in good standing..Long, 200 

Compelling uuion men to refraiu from work not a violation of 

rnles. Carroll, 276 

Unnecessary expense required, plniqbers... Smith, 409 

I’lasterers. Behel, 396; Falkenau, 321,322 

Steam Otters. Falkenau, 322; fiehel, 395 

Denied.., Mangan, 446 

Sbeet.metal workers. (See main bead.) 

Stonecutters’ union. (See main bead.) 

Strikes (see also main head—Slriicn)— 

Faitbiulness of members iu, latbers.. Began, 209 

Sheet-metal workers.t_Ponchot, 438 

Financial inability to support strikers.. Nicholson, 96 

Funds for, bricklayers and masons. Klein, 167 

Officers sometimes to blame for. Wilson, 494 

Struotural-irou workers’ union. (See main head.) 

Tile setters. (See main head.) 

Union meu, exclusive employment. {See maiu head—^foBunlos men.) 

Violence by.- (See main head.) 

Wages (see also main head—IFayee)— 

Business agents, dictation by.. Boyle, 336 

Collection of, advantage in.^. Preece, 474 

Inflnence on. Bisno, 64; Gnbbins, 229,230,231 

Increased by. BiBno,99,64; Darrow,-?!; Ryan,293,294; Oevens,512 

Bnilding laborers. Nicholson, 95 

Steam ntters. Mangan, 443 

Structural-iron workers. Ryan, 285 

Maintenance of. Mangan, 444,445 

Maintained through hard times. Iricbolson, 97 

Not increased, by the year. Milieu 360,624 

Not increased by. Jeffery, 134 

Impossibility of destroying supply and demand. Miller, 3.31 

Trades, difficulty of learning. Nicholson, 106 

Traveling: 

Expenses to be paid by employers, plumbers. Smith, 403,404 

Sheet-metal workers’ union. Ponshot, 430,481 

Trueta. (See ComUnalioni.) 

Turner Brass Works; 

Character of buslnees. Rountree, 27 

Foreign trade. Rountree, 36 

Strike of employees described. Rountree, 28 

Wages and hours. Rountree, 29,33,34 

Contracts with individual workmen. Rountree, 30 

Picketing of works...Rountree, 33 

Vnion label, applied to building material of wood in Chicago.. Clark, 402 

Union aoola, 0ee Waget.) 

Vermont; marble brought to Chicago ftom . MoCnllongh, 213 

Violenoe in strikes (^ also Courts; Polios): 

Toward nonunion men by union men— 

Charged, instances.t...'..Chalmers, & 7; 

Board, 40; Harding, 160,162; Le Yin, 267, 260; Hiller, M, 
616; Wells, 378; Robb, 80; Behpl, 39iU97; Stiles, 340 

Less common than might be expected. Taylor, 640 

Method of managing..;..' LeVin, 250,260 

Not kmown toWritneas...' Carroll, 276 
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Violence in strtke* (noe also Courti,^ J*oUcc) —Contimiod, Pa/?®* 

Towarff uon^nion men by uplou’iuei?—Continued. 

Cal^ff of aesaalt at present ffew... Carroll, 268 

ruli|li6 sentiment against.. Davis, Taylor, 535, 540 

CatjWnters, instances... (Tark, 400 

Machinists’ strike, instances. Chalmers, (5,7: Uountree, 32 

’Link Belt Machine Company, riot at works. Koin, 182,186,192; 

Barton, 297; Walser, 371 

Marble Hitters and setters’ nnion, little by. Bagley, 390 

Mosaic -workers^ union, instances. Davis, 421,422 

Paintj^rs, instances. Bliss, 250,251 

Tile setters. Bonner, 384 

Courts, insufficient punishment by. Miller, 519, 520 

Evidence, difficulty of jotting... Lo Vin, 259,260 

Perjury to pn^vent coiivi('tion for. Iiehel, 393.391; Bonner, 385 

Excuses for..... Harding, 162 

Necessary to success of strikes. Bonner, 38(5 

Partially jnstiiiablo in cortaiu cases. Bisno, 58 

Etl’ect on cause of vrorkiiigmen, injurious. Taylor, 535 

Intimidation nnd threats hy union men.. Bliss, 2.52; Bomitree, 32; Board, 40,41 

Byluioting crowds. Wells, 383 

liOtter coucerning, machinists’ union. Jiarton, 297 

dustifiable in certain cases. Bisno, .58 

Methods employed. Bisno, 58 

InstigatidiU by cmi)loyerfi— 

Charged. Ij<mg, 206,207; Gubbins, 220,223, 232; Le Vin, 257,258,262 

Men btdievod to beemjdoyed by contractors to commit. E« Vin, 262 

Denied. Bebel,293; Boyle, 339 

^’iolenc,o by empluyers denied. Bonner, 388 

tt'liy not i>'ructiced employers. Le Vin, 260 

LeVin, Lewis P.,instigation by, doniiMl. Lt* \’in,257,261,263 

liawlessncBB, i>revah‘nc« of, in Chicago. Kalkeuan. 322; Taylor,540 

Nonunion men, danger to. liavey, 175; Miller, 347, 348 

Unimriwm Ihreutenod by. CoiT8tou,475 

Carried t<» work in buses . Kehel,395 

Nocosflity of protection b^\ meti liired )»y contractors’ coimoil. Uehel,394 

Inolina.l,i(m towurd, in Cliicago. Tayhir, 540 

ProjMU ty, dcHtrucUou of. Bonner, 3HH; Behel, 395 

Danger of. Wells, 383 

Mosaic workers’ union. Davis, 420 

Fear of, Northwestern Teast Company. Wells, 377 

‘Slugging committee,’’ bricklayers’ nnion, appointment asserted— Behel,3^3 

Strikes, intimuiatiori, and force notjossary to success of.. Bonner,386 

Trades unions, attitude toward— 

dusfhicatjon by.... Havey, 175,176 

Tendency toward. Officld, 84; Taylor, 540 

Denied. Began,208; Carroll,296; Buchanan,472 

Difficulty to .'btuin evidence against .. Le Vin, 259,260 

DiBappro\ at ol‘. (iubbius, 223,232;- Carroll, 260 

Not res)>onsible for... Wilson, 492,493 

Contrary to intcirests of. Bisno, 57; Wilson,492,493 

No disciplining of luen.beis for viblenco known to witness.Carroll, 275 

Machinists’ union, opposiiion to. Keid, 183,186 

“Slugging,” opposed. Ilyan,292 

Protection in, not d 'Jirod by W(»rkin;»mcn. Barrow, 70 

Geor^^o Gubbins, instigation by, asserted. Behel, 393 

Arcliiteetiiral iron workers. Kyan, 451 

Ihnler makers, average rates. Pratt, 303 

llrass workers, well-paid.Rountree,33 

Turner Brass Works../.. . Uountree, 29,32 

Bricklayers... Nicliolson, 100; Gubbins,231; Price,361; lTfteeo,480; Miller,527 

Building contractors, pro))osai by, Febrna^’, 1900. Falkenan, 320 

Building laborcrft and hod carriers... /.. Lillien, 114; Clark, 399 

Increase demand March 1, 1900 . Lillien, 115,117 

Building trades, CJiicago, high...Kyan, 279 

Increase of. Harding, 163 

Kates after hickout not reduced. Miller, 518 

Business, prosperity of, justifies higher. Bisno,51 
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Wage*—Continued, Pw 

Car^uters, course of..Nidiolson^^l Ffilkenau,32S 

Demands for 1900 ...^ I«iobol8ou,98 

DiflBcnlty of collection. Hrennock,466 

Grand Kapids. Clark, 401 

After lockout. Miller, 628 

Chicatro, fairness of... Webster, 152 

General conditions in. Kisno, 51-54 

Child workers, Chicaffo. Cope, 486,487 

Clothing and garments trades, Chicago.Taggart, 138,140,142; 

Henrotin, 427,428; Cope,484 

Common labor, failure to increase... JJiHno,52 

Competition of tUd'erent sections, edect of. lliHno,61 

E(]ualizatiou by strong organizations. Webster, 151 

Demands of employees, never excessive. Jlrennock, 467 

Employers. deMiro to depress. llisno,59 

Europe, compared with United States. Harton, 298 

Frazer A. Chabners, recent inereaso. CbaimerK, 18 

Gatres Iron Works, increase. (Tates,20 

Illinois Hteel (Jompany... Keid, 190 

Increase, reeeut, generally. Tlatnondon,-!; Kyan,21>4; liliss,254-256 

Statistics, misleading treatment in Aldrich report. lUisR,256 

Intervals of payments, w'cekly, just. Nicholson, lt)0 

Paying Saturday noon, impossible. Nicholson, 100 

Laborers, drainage canal... Boyle, 336 

Lathers ... Kegau,208 

Law, regulation by, deprecated. Bonner,3K7; Taylor,D41 

Machinists— 

Average rates, inesreasod. Chalmers, 18; 

Gates, 21); Burton,296,297; WulHcr,376; Wilson, 491 

Coal mining machinery, average. ByaD,292 

Tin can machinery, ralCH. Board, 41 

Gradation for higner skill ))erinittod. Webster, 150 

Mui'hinists’association, unjust rnlos eonceniing. Gates,25 

Strike, demand concerning. Dcvcuh, 5()6; Held, 179,189 

Not caused by. Clialmers, 7 

Jnstifiublc. Walser,372,876 

No basis. Huuntree,37 

Demand not applied to tiimkilleil labor. lieid,184,190 

ITuiform, not uemaudeil. Reid, 190 

Marble cutters and setters... McCullough, 214,218; Uaglcy, 390 

Plasterers and laborers, paid by association contractors to nonunion. Boyle, 334 

Paiuters... titiles, 344; BitHH,253 

Plumbers... >Sniith,403,405, 406 

Apprentices......... Smith,40i 

Junior. Smith, 404 

In past years. Corhoy, 414 

Purchasing power of, discussed. Bliss, 256 

Cost of living, increased. Bisno, 5U,61 

Baleswomen, department stores, not enough for support.Bliss, 256 

Sheet metal workers. Pouchot,429 

High rates. Miller, 346 

Uniou scale, general maintenance asserted . Pouchot, 429,430 

Slate and tile roofers. Hill, 482 

Sliding scales advocated. Wilson, 498 

Steam fitters, course of, 1885 to 1900 . Mangan, 443, 444 

Effect of labor organization.Siangan, 443 

Steel trade, Chicago_-.. Bisno, 53 

Stonecutters...Struble, ^ 

Courseoi; lS52to 1900. ^ .. Gindele, 365,3W 

Strtet railways, failure t'> increase. Bisno, 62 

Structural-iron workers. Nicholson, 99; Ryao, 2W, 279 

Varioua cities..,.Buchanan, 473 

Effect bf organization. Kynn, 285 

Rivet heaters. Buchanan, 473 

Tailors, rates. Taggart 140, 142; Henrotin, 427, 428; Cope, 484 

Effect of -work of ■women. Taggart, 138 

Trades unions; 

Idilnence in maintaining or increasing wages. Barrow, 71: 

, Bisno, 99,64; Ryan, ^3, 294; Mangan, 444,445; Devens, 512 

Steam Utters..,. Mangan, 447 

. Bnilding lahoreis. Nicholson, 86 
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Wagei—Continned. Tag®- 

Tradf^tt i^niona—Continued. 

Maint^^edby unionstbronglibard times...Nicholson,97 

Not increased by..Jeffery, 134; Miller, 350, 351, 524 

Equalization by, advantageous to employers.Board,42; Niebol8on,9t> 

Equalization in different sections by strong orgauizatioiis.... Webster, 151 

liuHinesB agents, dictation by, affirmed. Boyle, 336 

(’ollection of, benoffts to members in enforcing. Preeoo, 478 

Turner Brass Works, average rates. Koimtree, 29,32 

Union scale— 

Evasionof.(liudole, 367; Struble, 367-359: Woodbury,4.58; Preeoe,478 

Discussed... Bliss, 253; Poucbot, 429, 4!W 

Not known to witness... Nicholson, 97 

Penalties for. Bebel, 398; Woodbury, 458 

Business agents count wages to det<ect. Stiles, 340 

Oradotlnn for higher skill permitt d. Webster, 1.50 

Minimum rate, disadvantage of system. Huvey, 171; (iindele, 367 

Evil effects on honest employers and honest workingmen. 

(Jiudele, 367 

Increases disadvantage of less efficient workmen. Bliss, 254 

Causes excessive number of independent businesses, plumbers,. 

Cor).oy,414,415 

Defended.. Woodbury,461 

Minimum, neldom exceeded. Bliss, 2.54 

Often exceeded. Woodbury, 4(>1; Proece, 480 

Special reductions allowed tonienofadvauced years, tilcsetters.. Bonner, 384 

Stonecutters. Struble, 357 

Western Electrieal Company, average rates. Barton, 296, 397 

Women, gawnoni trade, etc. Taggart, 138; Cope, 483-186 

Waiting time, demanded finm employers in cases of strike. Pouebot, 432 

War-revenue tazes: 

Abolition advocated.Plamondon, 3 

Inconvenience and injustice. dates, 21 

Not bardensoino. OJialmeL-s, 5 

Warrants: 

Arrest of union men on John Doe. Oubbins, 224 

Officers making arrest should be compelled to show. Gubbius, 221, 225 

Washington Steam Boiler Works: 

Obaracter of business... M<‘(iarry, 307, 309 

Employees, character and loyalty. McGurry, 308, 309 

Labor difificulties, attitude toward. MoGjury, 307, 308 

Webster Manufacturing Company: 

Strike, so far avoided, reasons. Webster, 144,147 

Union, attitude toward.Webster, 145 

Wealth: 

Centralization, danger of. Webster, 154 

Ethical priu' iides, importance of.. Webster, 163,154 

Limitation of, by law. Harding, 166 

Weapons: 

Carrying of concealed, for defense, avowed.Gubbins, 223 

Approved . Le Vin, 257 

Condemned.-. Behel, 394 

Concealed, not generally carried. Bliss, 252 

Carrying winked at by police... Bliss, 251 

License to carry not ctdainable. Bliss, 251, 252 

J Jeenses for special policemen to carry, not obtainable.. Behel, 394 

Wostem Electrio Building disputes between stmctural iron workers and ^ 

boilermakers on. Huehanan, 474 

Western Electric Company; 

Foreign establishments and tradp.Barton, 298 

Honrs of labor. Barton, 296 

Strike at works.1. Barton, 296 

Unions, attitude toward. s .. — Barton, 299,300 

Wages, average tates...*. Barton, 296, 297 

Women, employment, hours and wages. Barton, 296, 297 

Western Federationpf Labor, referred to.N«. Gubbius, 230, 231 

Western Stone Company, location of quarries and size of business.. Madden, 108 
Women: 

Bicycle manufacture, saving by employment of. Jeffery, 120,128 

Clothing trade, employment and wages.Henrotm,427,428; Cope, 483,484 
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Women—Continned. 

Law protecting, adrocutecl...Biftuo, 60 

Mopaio work,employiuent in.11 Davis, 423,424 

Wages, garment trade, etc.A Cope, 483-486 

Western Klcctrical Compnny, hours and wages. Barton, 296,297 

Woodbury, O. 

Opposed to arbitration. Falkenan, 325 

Attitude toward arbitration nimrepreseiited. Woodbury, 4(54 

Kofnsal to sign agreement between trades’ council and contractors’ 

council. Woodbury,460 

Working classes: 

Chaiacteristics and opinions discussed. Taylor, 545-548,551-553 

Kflorta for improvement of conditions.* Taylor, 544-553 

iSocial condition of— 

Body of people, not improving. Harding. 167 

Deteriorating generally. BUbb, 254-256 

Improvement in recent yi'ars. Ik’yan,2y4 

Bettor in America than in Kurope... Nicholson, 101 

Improvement of, gives better class of mechanics. NicholBon, 106 

World’s Fair, Chicago: 

CongeBtion of labor market, produced by. T.ong, 198; Falkeiuiu, 321 

Overbuildingyirodnced by. Madden, 110 

Union wage ^caU5 excooded during. Woodbury,461 

Yeldham, Alex.: 

Unjtist tine against. Miller, 355 

Alleged grievam-es, <li»cuHsed. Poucdiot, 433,434 
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INDuifllAL COMMISSIOI}. 


CHICAGO LAJ501I TIlOUliLES. 


CiliOAGO, Ilu, March SO, 1900. 

TESTIHOH7 OP MB. CHABLES A. PLAMONDON, 

Frcsideni of Illinois Matmfacturcru' A.tmciatwit. 


The special suhcoinmission met at the Anditorimn Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Tuesday, 
March 20, 1900, at 10.1,*) a. in , Mr. Clarke iiresidiuR. At that time Mr. Charles 
A. Plamondon, president of the IHinois Maimfacturers' Association and vioe- 

§ resident of the Plamondon Mannfactiinng Company, Chicago, Ill., was intro- 
uced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

6. (By Mr. Clarke.) You will please give your full name and post-office 
address.—A. 57 ^uth Clinton street. Chicago. 

y. And your occupation?—A. 1 am vice-president of the A. Plamondon Manu¬ 
facturing Com]>any. 

Q. And president of the Illinois Manufiu:turers‘ Association?—A. President of 
the Illinois Manufacturers' Association. One of the purposes of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association is to improve business conditions in this State, and if 
the inquiry of the Government, us carried on through this Commissiou, will aid 
the manufacturers, or will lead to legislation that will benefit them, much good 
will have been accomplished. The purpose the association had in asking the 
Commission last summer to hear some of its members was that the Commission 
might lie fully advised as to the conditions from the standpoint of those who 
invest their money in manufacturing industries. We feel that such recommen¬ 
dations as are made by the Commission should include the necessities of the 
manufacturer as well as those of the man employed. With this idea in view I 
think most of the members of the association are willing to do what they can to 
inform the Government of the situation. While general business has rapidly 
improved during the last two years, and the country seems to be aboutto enter on an 
era of great prosperity, the situation could be easily changed by careless legisla¬ 
tion that would frighten capital and interfere with progress. There is no mspo- 
sition, so far as the manufacturers are concerned, to have the Commission 
investigate one side of the situation. The men employed are entitled to as much 
consideration as the man who employs them, and I think that the Commission 
will find that thus far labor has benefited much more by the wave of prosperity 
than the men who furnish the money. Some lines have been able to m^e profits, 
but in most lines of manufacturing the point has just been reached where the 
profits have commenced to show. It is gratifying to business men here to have 
the Government take so much interest in their affairs as to send the Commission 
to inquire into the conditions, with a view to correcting such evils as it is able to 
remove through legislation. 

The Illinois Manufacturers' Association feels that it would be a benefit to capi¬ 
tal and to labor if Congress could see its way clear to repeal the war revenue act 
and abolish the stamp taxes. It is now preparing to circulate a petition asking 
Congress to do this. The Government now has a large surplus, and the feeling 
in this section is that inasmuch as the revenue is no longer needed for war pur¬ 
poses it should be repealed. We also feel that the reciprocity treaty with 
France, if executed, would materially aid the manufacturers of the country, and 
that the Senate should ratify it. 
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Q. How many memlmrs ar*i there in the Illinois Manufacturers' Association?— 
A. A little more than iiOO. 

Q. Are they mostly resident or doiiiK Imsinesa in Chicaifo?—A. No, throuirhout 
the State. 

Q. What line.s of mannfacturing do they mostly carry on?—A. Wo have mem¬ 
bers in every kind of manufacturing. 

Q. Is there much manufacturing of textiles in this vicinity?—A. No. very little. 

Q. It is chiefly then metals and-A. (Interrupting.) Metals, yes. 

(J. Boots and Bhoe.s. I suppose, and clothing?—A. Yes; clothing, boots and 
shoes, agricultural implements, wagons, etc. 

Q. Yes. Have yon any idea of'the amount of capital employed in business by 
the members of this association?—A. It is over a billion dollars. 

Q. Do yon know the number of employees?—A. No, 1 do not. Can yon toll? 

Q. (By Mr. Glenn.) Well, it is around iiOO.ODO. 

Q. is a good deal of the manufacturing in this vi(unity carried on by peojde 
who are not members of the as.sociation?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How often does the association hold meetings?—A, Tln^ directors meet twice 
a month, and the association meets as occasion demand.s—once or t wice or three 
times a year. 

tj. Have you reason to believe that there is considerable unanimity of opinion 
in reference to the subjects that you ttonsidered in your statement -recommenda¬ 
tions to Congress?—A. Ye.s; I think there is. 

Q. I understood you to state that the bnsinoss in which mo.st of your members 
are engaged is now generally prosperotis?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that it has only recently begun to .show profits to the raanufticturers 
themselves?—A. Yes: that ha.s been the exiierienco of most of tlie manufacturers 
that I have talked with. 

Q. Have the wages of labor been generally increased'?—A. Yes 

y. How recently and how much'?—A. I could not say; thi'y ha\e been increas¬ 
ing steadily for the past a years. 

y. Varying somewhat. I suppose, in diffei’eut lines of Im.siness and in ditferent 
catabliahments'?—A. Yus. 


y. Is union labor iiretty generally eTn]iloyed in these manufacturing eBtahlish- 
ments'?—A. I could not answer tliat; I do not know. It is pretty iiard to find out 
here whether a union is employed until you have a controver.sy with labor. 

y Are there, so far as you know, any labor diflicuhii's in any of the manufac- 
tunng establishments constituent to your association'?—A. Oh, yes. yes; consid¬ 
erable difficulty just at th<‘ present time, 
y. Is there more now than formerly'?—A. Yes; I think more, 
y. Out of what ipiestions do these ditticnlties arise? - A. I think principally 
recognition of unions and shorter hours. 

y. What is the demand of the working people, so far as yon know?—A. I think 
that the demand made nism the niaimfaetnrers h<>re in Chicago liy the machinists 
was recomition of the union, 1) hours’ latior, and a, minimum rate of w'ages of ^ 
cents an hour, and a committee of one member from the union, one member by 
the manufacturers, and those two to clioose a third—or else it was two and two, 
I do not remember which—to arbitrate all ipiestions of difference in each of the 
factories. 


y. Was that demand made generally upon the members of your assixiiation ?— 
A. Yes; upon those who were using luacliinists. 

y. Does your association act iiiion such matters as a body?—A. No. 

Q. Its individual members determine all tliose ipiestions for thamsolves ?— A. 
Yes; the Illinois Maniifactiirers’ Association has never gone into the question of 
labor in any way, shape, or manner. 

y. Is there anji association or combination of manufacturers in any of the 
trades or industries which act as a unit or body on these lalxir questions ?—A. 
Yes; I believe there is the International Metal Winkers' Association, and I think 
there is the International Foundrymen’s Association to take up those questions. 

Q. Those are manufacturers’ associations, are they'?—A. No; they aj’e—yes; 
thCT Me international associations that are contributed to by the manufacturers, 
and diflSculties with the various unions are left to them to settle. 

Is there any general objection among manufacturers to the employment of 
union l.‘>bor and to the recognition of labor uniuus?—A. They have made conoes- 
siotis A Meat many times to the labor iiiiions and the result has always been the 
samet that it never was satisfactory, and the more you conceded the more they 
Wanted., * 

Q. Do the employers in these several lines of manufacturing generally contract 
with their workmen iiidiviilnaUy, or with some committee of the union?—A. 1 
think tJat in some shops where they have tho union they contract with it. 
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Q. la there a larger numher of men employed at the present time than two 
years ago in these several industries ?—A. I thiTik not. now. There has been very 
little done for the past three or four weeks on account of the strike that is on 
now with the machinists. 

Q. Has that strike tended to cripple the manufacturing industry in this dis¬ 
trict?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Generally?—A. Generally, yea. 

Q. If it were not for that strike, is it your opinion that labor would bo more 
generally employed here tlian it was two years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or four years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or at any previous time ?—A. Yes; .since 18(13. 

tj. And at better wages ?—A. I do not know about better wages than in 18(13. 
We had very prosperous tmi(!S hen; for a year or two before tlie World's Fair. I 
think wages would ho fully as high and certainly higher than any time since 1803. 

Q. Ill your recommeiidation.s you said nothing about the present tariff. Are 
the inenibers of your association generally pretty well satisfied with the working 
of the present tariff?—A. I think .so. We have not had any complaints. 

Q. Is any method of arbitration forthe settlement of labor difficulties generally 
practiced among your memliers?—A. I understand th.at they have .submitted the 
matter—they waiiteil to submit to arbitration, but could not agree on the terms. 
I think Mr. Chalmers is better jirepared to testify on tins point than I am. He is 
mueli more interested in that than I am: his factory is very iinich larger, and he 
has more to do with these jieople than we Inave. 

Q. Is there any general feeling among the manufacturers that our transporta¬ 
tion laws and re^ilatioinreijiiire any modification?—A. There is a question there 
that wo have up almost daily in the association in varinu.s ways. I think, before 
going into tliat matter, we liiiglit to make some preparation. 

tj. (By Mr. Kknnkuy. ) Am the memliers of your association in any of these 
gi'oat industrial conihinatioiis that hiivelieciimanf' in the past few years'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are many of them not in those companie.s?—A. Oh, ye.s. a groat many are 
not in them. 

Q. Do those who are not. in make coinplaint that the larger combinations get 
advantagiffl in the way of traii.spi rtation rates'?—A. That is one of the points that 
I was going to suggest that wo ha^■e some time on. There have been a few com¬ 
plaints’ of that kind, I believe. 

Q. H.ive they substantiated any of them, or proved that the largo combinations 
have an advantage in transportation'?—A. I should not like to answer that. 

(Testimony closed.) 


('IIICAOO, Ti.i... March sn, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. W. J. CHALMEES, 

Pr(’.n(h‘iif of I'raHcr A ('Italmcra, iiianufacfttrcr^ of ^inacJtiii-cry. 

The special subeommissioii met at 10.1,'), Mr. Clarke presiding. At 10,3.') Mr. 
W. J. Chalmers, of Cliicago, president of Fiaser & Chaliiier.s, was inti'odiiced 
as a witness, and, being duly swoin, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) Please give your name.— A. William J. Chalmers, man¬ 
ufacturer, president of Fraser & Chalmers, Cliicago. 

Q. Post-office address?—A. T .velftli street and Washtenaw avenue. Cliicapo. 

Q. In what line of business are you engaged?—A. Manufacturing of mining 
machinery, pumping, hoisting and power-station engines. 

Q. Have you a statement to iiiake?—A. I should like to say in connection with 
Mr. Plamondon's remarks that I differ with him as to the war tax. It seems to 
me a little eai'ly to take the tax off; I do not believe it is a burden. Personally I 
think that after we get our colonies into somewhat better condition than they are 
in now, and know how much of a standing Army and Navy we need and what the 
local governments are going to cost and what revenue we are going to get out of 
our new possessions, it will ho time enough to take off the tax. 

Q. Yon say that it is not really felt as a serious burden?—A. I have never heard 
it Qiscussed as a burden. I know of no one in my large circle of acquaintances 
that has ever objected to it, with the possible exception of those who may be 
engaged in the brewery business; they feel that it is a burden, but with that 
single exception I have never heard it so discussed. 

Q- Generally then yon think it is more of an inconvenience th.an a burden?— 
A. Yes, it is an inconvenience to some extent. I do hot think that the stamp tax 
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on checks is mnSi of an inconvenience, but I suppose it renders a large revenue. 
I do not know how much; I never looked it up. 

Q. Do you think that that tax usually falls upon the class of people who are 
best able to pay it?—A. I think if a man wants to pay a bill by check that he 
ought to bo willing to pay the government the tax. 

Q. Now, we should be glad to hear you with reference to your own industry.— 
A. The labor question is a very interesting subject, and the time has arrived when, 
possibly in Chicago, it has got to be faoe<l t)ecause it is so serious. Chicago to-day 
IS the hotbed of trades unionism; and trades unioni.sm, as represented and prac¬ 
ticed by the laborunions throughout the United States, is the most gigantic trust 
known to the world—arrogant, dictatorial, led by incompetent and selfish men, 
represented by walking delegates who know more of mischief and slugging than 
business affairs. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennbdy, interrupting.) Will you permit me to interrupt as you 
go along? Are you referring now to organized labor generally, nr what you 
know of it?—A. 1 say I am rrfendng to Chicago locally. 

Q. I understood you to state generally.—A. I say that trade.s unionism through¬ 
out the United States generally is, in my judgment, the mo.st gigantic trust. I 
will say the re.st of my remarks referred to the local condition in Chicago. 

Q. Oh, very well.—A. We may speak nf one company's name because it is so 
generally known and so generally talked of throughout the United States: 1 refer 
to Carnegie’s. I have never known Carnegie to interfere with competition. I 
have never heard of Carnegie's objecting to a rolling mill or a steel plant being 
built anywhere in the United States, or interfering with its building, or object¬ 
ing to the capital being raised that it might bo built: but trades unionism obj^ts 
to a man’s exercising his freedom—exercising a constitutional right. Trade union¬ 
ism, as it is practiced to-day hero and all over the United States, says to any 
other laboring man: " You must join our union or yon shall not work; and if 
you do not join our union and if you try to work, we will use perstiasion to pre¬ 
vent you.” And persuasion, gentlemen, always means violence. That is the 
condition that exists, and that is what ti'adc unionism is as practiced to-day. 

Q. (By Mr, Kennedy.) That is only your opinion?— A. I am giving luy per¬ 
sonal opinion, that is all, sir, for wliat it is wortli; I can not state for the rest of 
the people in this county. We believe here in Chicago—and now I am going 
to take up the local conditions—that unless something is done in Chicago soon 
and that something radical, so radical as to affect the political machinery in Chi¬ 
cago, it is doomed as an industrial center, and we believe that here—and I speak 
now for the manufacturers—there is a condition existing in Chicago to-day that 
is most lamentable. Some !! weeks ago, 4 weeks ago, the various machinery 
manufacturers of the city received by mail a circular letter informing them that 
on the first nf March, unless they arranged to meet the union men signing this let¬ 
ter and other delegates that might come to Chicago at the Briggs House here, a 
.strike would be called in all the factories of tliis city. The manufacturers in 
Chicago never object to meeting with their own employees. The employees of 
an individual manufacturer can meet him either as individuals or as a body rep¬ 
resented by a committee. The manufacturers knew nothing of these men who 
sent out these notices as business agents, and they refused to attend any meeting 
or to do their bidding. The consequence was that the shops were called out, and 
to-day about 6,000 machinists are on a strike. Those 6,000 men have been out for 
3 weeks; their average wage is SirgOOO a day, so that the loss in wages to the machin¬ 
ists alone in Chicago is about $1)0,000 a week, and for the 3 weeks $270,000. These 
men that are out say you shall not work because you have refused to recognize 
our walking delegates and our business agents, and to adjust a grievance which 
we have never put before you as individual men but which our buuiness amnt 
has put before you, or attempted to, and you have refused to say anything. Not 
only shall we refuse to work, but we say to you that we shall not let anyone else 
work, and that is the condition to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do they say that in their circular or in conversation?—A. 
No, sir; they say that in conversation. That is what is known as persnasiion. If 
we are not persuaded, then what happens? Just what has happened here in 
Chicago the last three weeks. The first incident, and notably so, was at the works 
of the Lihk Belt Machinery Company, where a small party of 7 workmen were 
b^ng conducted home by the general manager and general superintendent; one 
pobraumn in uniform and one policeman in citizen’s dress were all that they could 
get for protection. These police officers fell in with 1,70 striking machinists and 
then deserted this little party of 7. When they were a short distance from the 
factory of the Link Belt Company the men were assaulted, the enperintendest 
was neiurly killed, the g<meral manager was hammered all out of smipe and the 
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rest of the men were done up in the same way. A shot was flrsR, but, of course, 
the man that fired it was the superintendent, and he was arrested for attempting 
to kill and wound an Innocent man—always the innocent man that is in these 
mobs. This led up to an attack at the Gates Iron Works, where a watcher, an old 
man of 65, was pounded almost to death three nights ago. The machinists work¬ 
ing for them received the same punishment. Last night at Fraser & Chalmers’ 
factory, Twelfth and Rockwell streets, where we employ 1,500 men, 200 men 
gathered about the premises, and the same number of men were there guarding 
the property, too, ana they knew there was going to lie a riot and a mob, and 
our men were assaulted going home, ponnded, jumped on, and kicked. A man 
was arrested, taken to the station, and dismissed on a trivial charge that he 
had some little street broil. That is the protection the manufacturer gets. This 
condition here, Mr. Chairman, is not a condition of wages. The demand of the 
union, it is true, mentions a minimum rate of wage, 28 cents an hour, for what 
they call competent machinists, and by competent machinists Mr. O’Connell, the 
president of the union, has told us that he means a man that can do any job on 
any special tool that that tool was designed to do. I do not believe that there is a 
shop in Chicago of any importance—there may be some small repair shops—but 
jiay their men 28 cents an hour, because those men are very scarce. They demand 
32i cents per hour for a tool maker.aman who is skilled in the art of making tools. 
They pay—I know in our shoji and in most shops—anywhere from 32 to 47^ cents 
an hour for that class of labor. It is very rare, very scai’ce, and skilled. The aver¬ 
age rate of wage in our slioji, taking the entire skilled pay roll, taking the men who 
are skilled machinery men, who do work on special tools, was 26 to 35 cents an hour. 
The union hero demands it hours as a maximum day's work. They want to begin, 
as tliey jiut it, their fight in Chicago. They say, “ If we can make 6 hours a day’s 
work in Chicago, wo will tlmn see what we can do aU over the United States.” 
Meanwhile the concerns with large capital hero, the labor is a very small item in 
the general capital of the business. Take my own company as a fair illustration 
of others. We have upwards of Sli.UOO.OOO invested in plant and property. t)nr 
pay roll is $75().0()0 a year. Tlie labor union asks, for the sake of paying^ |750,000 
a year to labor, that we will allow our cajiital, our investment, to lie idle one- 
tenth of its time as compared with all our competitors in our line of business in 
every section of the United States; and as the American trade is constantly grow¬ 
ing to be more of an cxjKirt trade, we to-day, while we are successful in making 
our sales abroad because of our ))robably better selling capacity, our greater 
energy, our desire to expand, at the same time find in Germany and Bmgium, 
where they are working long hours at a small rate of wages and turning out good 
material, that wo have got just alsiut all we can stand now to be successful in our 
competition. Talking of the effect in Chicago, I know of two corporations that 
were fonned and the cairital raised, one $1,260,000 and the other $500,000, that have 
disbanded; they have returned the money paiil in and have refused to locate in 
Chicago. One of them was the representative of a very large concern in England 
employing 2,500 hands; were they to be here, as many more would be employed 
in this ci W and vicinity. In my remarks I do not want you for a moment to think 
that the Chicago manufacturers decline to employ union labor. It does not make 
one particle of difference to a Chicago manufacturer whether he employs union 
or nonunion labor. We never a.sk a man’s creed nor his nationality, nor do we 
ask him if he belongs to a union, whether he is an Odd Fellow or a Mason, or any 
other secret organization, but wo do claim the right here in Chicago—and we 
propose to fight for that right oven if it goes to the (dosing down of our factories— 
to hire and discharge whom we please, and not to allow any walking delegate or 
any business agent to come into our shop and either tell a man how wide or how 
dem his cut shall be on the tool, or what wage we shall pay him for doing a speci¬ 
fied amount of work, or what that specified amount of work shall be; and that, 
gentlemen, is what the union demands. They say to us: “ You can not discharge 
a man in your employ without cause.” We say to them; “ But what constitutes 
cause? ” Theysay tons; “Theunionwill tell you whetheritis satisfactory cause and 
you must be bound by what the union says. ” They go further in their late demand; 
they say: “ If you discharge a man you can never reengage a man until you have 
reemployed every man you have discharged, in the order of their discharge, unless 
the union says that you are justified in the discharge by cause.” So that you can 
keep a man out forever, an(i your shops in a little while would become a floating 
hospital. Thatis another one of their demands. They say to some shops as a compro¬ 
mise: “ We will lot you,as the head oftheorganizationhavingyourcapitol invested, 
appoint a committee of three in your workshop, and that committee shall be 
known as the engaging committee, and when you want a workman you will 
notify that engagmg committee of the man you want, and if they fail to supply 
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you with his services within 48 hours, then we will let you hire that man your¬ 
self.” That is their consideration. Now, a great many corporations in Chicago, 
knowing how difficult it has been to get any satisfaction in the courts because of 
the elective judiciai-y, are seriously considering, and some of them have already 
filed their papers or are about ready to file them, giving up their cori)orate exist¬ 
ence in the State of Illinois and going to some foreign State .and filing their 
articles of incorporation, in order that they may get into the Federal court, where 
elective judiciary cuts no figure. The elective judicary as juacticed in this State, 
as practiced in this county and in this city , is almost a crime in itself. In the last 
strike that was here in Chicago la.st fall in our fiuitory, lasting over a period of 
12 weeks, where the same demands were made and we won out .and the nien 
went back, we got an injunction—of course you know all the discussion there 
has been about government by injunction. The injunction was issued by one of 
the county judges. It was ex parte; in that respect it was wrong. They wont 
before another judge .and asked fur an immediate luodification or dissolution of 
that injunction, and that judge made thi.s Htatement; “ That the unions' cajiital 
was the boycott and the picket.” They had so boycotted our place tliat wo could 
not buy a pound of castings in any shop in the United States; they had watched 
the railroads so that we could not ship tools outof the city. They had so picketed 
us that when wo brought a load of men—we brought 202 men to Chicago .and wo 
put up a building, wo built a restaurant and fed them, and wi-could not buy 
bread or food; they would not sell any meuibe'r of our company nr oflice st.aff a 
newspaper in the vicinity; we could not hire a carriage; and they went around 
and said, “ If you sell anything to this house, if you supiily tlii.s linn with any¬ 
thing for their men, we will withdraw our patronage .and you w'll liave to go out 
of business.'’ This judge say.s it is a perfectly legitimate instrument: it is their 
capital, as your money is yours. He .says—this is about his language—"Tbey 
have a perfect right to picket your premises. The only ipiestio" in my mind is 
how many pickets should they have. How many men do yon employ'i' 1 think 
that six pickets will be ample to commence with; 1 might have made it 'twelvt'and 
I might have made it six. But six men can stand at the entrance of your factory 
and they can porsuadi" every man that comes in and goes out not to work fur you 
because ho is not a union man or the union is out cm ». strike.” 

They speak of the black list. I can guarantee that there is no black list among 
any manufacturing concerns in the city of Chicago and there never has laien; but 
the greatest black list that exists in America is tlie black list of the union that 
sends a photograph of every workman that works for a linii when their inon are 
out on a strike, and they tell that man, •• If yon do not join onr luiioii or if you do 
not stop working in that shop, yon c.an not get work in any other shop 'in the 
United States because we are going to unionize them all and we will liave your 
picture in every man’s hands. And they are doing that to-day, anil they boast of 
it openly; and yet there is nothing done. The Nortliwcstern Railroad, and otlier 
large corporations, are mulcted here because some one comes in and swears that 
■ he could not get a job during the last labor troubles at Pullman bec.auso he has 
been blacklisted, but the lalxiriiig man dues not blackli.st. Now, as to a com- 
parison of wages—this is local—they say to a man that was in thi.s strike witli the 
machinists, “ The hod carriers get it.-) cents an hour; other men in the building 
trades get 40 cents an liour; and yet .all we demand for skilled machinists—and 
we admit they must be a better class of labor; they are men of education, they 
must read drawings, they must know how to tuni work to a thousandth part of 
an inch, and they are worth the best wages jiaid—they say, “ Here is the hod car¬ 
rier who puts a hod on his shoulder and some one else does the work; he gets 3.T 
cents an hour, and yet all we demand of you is 28.” And yet in the sanro i.ssue 
of the paper tliey go down to the trades council and they try to get the trades 
council that are out on a strike now to the nmiiher of ,’i0,()0() or (il),000 in Chicago— 
they say to you, “ This strike 'vrtll lie ended if yon will guarantee your men CO per 
cent working time.” Now, this 60 per cent of C.’i cents an hour is what that man 
does not get now, iiecau.se they asked for it. lie does not get 50 per cent; heprQb- 
ahly earns less than $1.50 a day. The iron men in our shop work every day bnt 
Sundays and legal holidays, do w irk in a heated shoji with perfect sanitary con¬ 
ditions, have every comfort tliat workingmen can have, get their pay every 
ifeturday night, and they lose no time unless they lose it of their own accord. 
Twenty-eight cents an hour to our machini.st.s is not to be comiiared with 35 cents 
to a hod earner or 40 to 45 cents to a liricklayer. They only get paid for the few 
montlM they are worlring on a building. If a rain stonn or something else hap¬ 
pens, tqeir pay stops inmic.liately and the work stops; with us it goes on for 10 
hours a day. 

I said this wa.s the hotbed of unionism. It is made so because iiolitlcg cuts such 
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a figure in it. Politics has always cut a figure. The contractors or manufactur 
ers on the one side, a few hundred men; the laboring men, the voters, on the othe: 
aide, a hundred thousand men; it is very easy to see why the police get thei: 
instructions, and why wo have no police protection in Chicago. It is a farce, thi 
protection here. The other djiy one of the chief ofldcers of tne police departmen 
sent around to the association of manufacturers a letter saying that he bepged ti 
introduce two men who were two of the beat police officers ever known in Chi 
cage. This is very nice, to tell us that we have got recognition.; at least the cit; 
of Chicago i.s going to do something to protect us in our projicrty. We asked th 
gentlem.an to make his statement. It turned out that they were two ex-polio 
offii'ers, and tiioy wanted a day. and had been sent around by one of the official 
at the City Hall to get that ,iob. That is the protection that we taxpayers ge 
h(u’o in Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.auke.) Is the police of Chicago under a State coimnissionV —A 
No, they are under politics. They say it is under civil servic<‘reform; and th 
pre.si<lent of the building council is th(! president of the civil sen-ice conimissioi 
of Chicago. We have got 2a laboring men in the City Hall to-day. leading men ii 
the labor organizations; their names have been published and they are held then 
and it is all politics'. And the policemen—we have good policemen hero, genth 
men; I do not wani. to cast a slur u]>on an individual officer of the force; they ar 
good, brave men; but w(' also know they can not do anything. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You make a point against the child of the civil sei-vic 
cominissiou because he is a labor leader?—A. No, not at all. But there are plent 
of men in Chicago who are not bound to any labor organi7,ution.s. who arc nc 
bound to large' corporations, that would be better suited for the position of pre.s 
dent of the civil service commission than either a large capitalist or a labc 
leader. 

y. (By Mr. CbAHKK.) Do these merahers of the civil service commission an 
others who have control over the aiipointment and management of tho nolle 
fonioall Ikdong to onc! laivty?—A. Chicago to-day is Deinooratio in its politic-! 
Cook County and the Htate of Illinois. Republican. The only department i 
Clucago that is and has hi'en foi' years out of jiolitics is our fire departmen 
Every other deiiartineiit is iu jsilitic's. When the civil service commission we 
formed it was, uut'urtunatoly, inadi' l)y Mayor Swift to be-come operative a littl 
timii iu till' future, say (iO or ill) days. In tliis period of time Mr. Mayor Swif: 
who was then a Keimblican.it -was said, removed all the Democratic people froi 
the for(!e and fi om the city offices and i)iit Bepuhlicjans in their places, and whe 
his suec'essor, a Democ;ratlc. mayor, camt! in he. began to look for ways and mear 
to see how ho could make' auotlier upheaval and kiek those fellows out and pr 
in his own men. That is tlu! way the cavil service is workecl hove to-day. It aa 
been a farce to a very large extent. They say this man is not under civil servic 
and that man is not under civil servic.e. but we hojie graiiually in time to nial; 
it better. It is working our way all right, and we believe that tlie end is nearer i 
view now than it was a little while ago. Gradually these men will be promote 
for efficiency, and there will he fewer changes probably in tho police departmen 
But my remark about lucking i)o)ico cou trolls that unless tho head men give to th 
subordinates po.sitivcinstructious that tlicmanutacturers must he protected, or tha 
the men must ho protected—not the manufacturer, but tho men must he protectee 
whetlier tliejf he union men or nonunion men—the police do not protect then 
Now, I was in a station here tlic ■ ither day and I heard a very significant remarl 
There was a riot, and as the men were sent out of the station I heard the office 
in charge of the station say, "This time In-lng tliem in, no matter what part 
they l)eiong to.” I will not sa.> tliat tho otlier times tliey did not do that, but i 
struck me, as a thinking man, tliat they had liad some instructions that were nc 
similar 1 1 that. We know anotlnir instance where a lal)or man was approache 
by a police officer, and that police officer said to the man, " Do not make a dii 
tnrl>:mce in front of tho factory; takes liim around the comer and then kick he 
out of him.” That shows what kind of protection we got. 

We have a very had .iustice system liere. Iu the justice courts if a inan i 
an-e.sted, and he is a laboring man, and he is a union man, and he is on a strike 
the most positive case may he imade against liim for assault, yet the chances ai 
ten to one that he is dismissed; and they will cook up some bill against the felloe 
that had him arrested, and they will fine him so much and costs. That has b^ 
done repeatedly. Wo have had it hapjien often; and we got indictments and too 
it up to the courts, hut the delays of the courts and the amount of business the 
have to attend to so far delays the trial of the case after the man is indicted, ths 
when it comes up for trial you have not your witnesses, or your men have cUsaj 
peared, and you have no case. 
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Q. Are you able to explain your judicial system, or should we call some other 
witness on that subject?—A. I think you had better call some other witness on 
that subject, who could go into it more in detail than I. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the law is so administered here as to discriminate 
against manufacturers and in favor of strikers?—A. I would answor that in two 
parts, I think. Our supreme court has made some decisions that some of these 
targe combinations, like the American Tin Plate Company and others, felt were 
prejudicial to their remaining in this State with their general otBces and conduct¬ 
ing their general business here. That case is known as the Olucose Decision. I 
am not speaking now either for or against it; I am merely .miswering that manu¬ 
facturers of that type, huge combinations, I think do fetd that legislation is against 
them in the State of Illinois, and they are gradually drifting away; in fact, in 
Chicago, within the la.st 2 months we have lost some of the l ery largest corjiora- 
tions that o^ierated here, notably the American Tin Plate Company, the National 
Steel Company, and I think the American Stcicl Conniany—wc'll, it is two or three 
of tho.se large, combinations-in which the Moore Broihers were interested. 

Q. You think their removal was chiefly due to whal they considcu-ed lack of 
suitable protection here?—A. Not that, no; I think their removal was beccanse of 
the action of the supreme court of this State, in thc! glnco.se (-.ase. 

Now, in regard to manufacture! s and iirotcs-tion—Ihat, is the seccond subject— 
I did not want to answer both at the! same time. Tin- mcnmiaetnrei s of Chicago 
are very much discouraged; they do not got in-otection; they ni'ver h.-ive receiv(>d 
protection, and they feel that it is fui-ther off to-day than ever. If it were not for 
the hime investment they have in their machines an<l plants, many of them would 
leave Chicago at once, because of the labor trouble that exists here. Chicago is 
known as the hotbed of lalior nnioni.sui. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) You denounced wiiat yon call ‘ labor trusts." Have 
you anything to say about the industrial combinations and so-cjilled trusts?— 
A. No, I merely brought it up to show that if one was bad the other was worse. 

Q. You evidently think the labor trust is very had; wliat, do you tliink of the 
other kind ?—A. I think there have been gooil combinations and bad ones. I think 
where a (iombination has been put toge'the.r upon a fair basis ot \-aIuation it is 
better fur the consniiier than separate .small concerns. They could manufacture 
cheamr. The consumer always has to pay for the dead exjiense in the conduct of 
any business, whether it be selling dry goods or mannfactunng any kind of -ware, 
and I think that by a combination put together on a proper basis, not overcapi¬ 
talized, where safeguards are thrown around it, so the innocent public won’t be 
B-windled, is a good thing. 

(A You think, then, there are good industrial couihiuatioiis and had ones?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. Do you think all labor unions arc bad?—A. All I have come in contact with 
have been bad, hut I believe labor iiiiions could bo made a good thing ii they were 
on the proper basis. We have no objections to onr men belonging to unions. 
We say to our men, if you do belong to the union, whether you do or not, don’t 
bring it into your shopwork. If you have a grievance, come to us with that 
grievance; let us consider it fairly, and if we can not agree let ns see if we can 
not get somebody else to come in as an arbitrator; imt yon do a foolish thing 
when you go on a strike and then talk about arbitration. I want to make this 
remark rimt here: There was formed .some time ago in the United iStales the 
National Metal Trades Association, which takes in the largest manufacturers of 
metals and kindred articles in this country. Their headquarters are in New York. 
The president of the corptiration is Mr. Seldon, the president of the Erie City 
Iron Works, of Erie, Pa. They have an executive committee of 15. We in Chicago 
have a local organization. When this machinists’ strike took place we refused to 
recognize the local union on this ^ound; If, as they have done, they say a rate of 
wa.ges in Columbus, Ohio, should he 2.5 cents, we say then, why sholiltt not that 
same minimum be established in Chicago? You make it '28 in Chicago, you make it 
25 in Columbus, you make it 23 in some other place, and 24 in some other place. 
Your organization does not have a correct knowledge of industries as they affect 
the country at lai'ge. Theretore, in order that this thing may be brought down 
to a proper basis, we refuse to recognize your local unions, but wo will recognize 
your national union through our national association; and if you will refer ^1 
yotff matters to the executive committee of your national union we on our part will 
velpr our matters to our national executive committee, and those two commit¬ 
tees can ^eet at such time and place as may he determined upon and come to a 
conclnsiCn by arlntration of all grievances. In tlie meanwhile yon put your men 
lyc fc to wdrir, nut the conditions exiictly whens tlmy were before you went on a 
rtrtke. and -when yon aj^ee to do that we will bring our Isidy here if you will 
Tom’S. We nresented that matter to Mr. O’Connpll'. iiTmridont of thn Tnaohinlsta’ 
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tinion. He agreed to it. As a consequenoe he telegraphed for hia men; we tel¬ 
egraphed for onra. Some were travrting in Mexico. They met here laat Sat¬ 
urday and went into aeasion; it laated until 8 o’clock Sunday morning. Mr. 
O’Connell abaolutely refuaed to caiTV out hia promiae, Baying he could not deliver 
thegooda. We said to him, “What do you wanfj"’ “We will arbitrate this while 
the strike lasts, hut we will refuse to arbitrate it and at the same time put the 
men back.” “Well, Mr. O’Connell, if, as president of the Natioi^ Association of 
Machinists, you can not control your men now, how can you hope to control them 
after that arbitration? They may be locally dissatisfied. You aay you have no 
control over them; therefore the tmng is off. ” The arbitration bill was submitted— 
written up. 

Q. Do you conceive that the workmen in your establishment, for instance, have 
as much right as you in determining what the wages and hours of work and 
labor conditions should be?—A. I think it is a matter of discussion: I think it is 
a matter for conference. 

Q. You let them have some voice in those matters?—A. We feel this way; If 
our men consider that they are not properly paid, if they consider any conditions 
existing in oar shops are not for their benefit, they have a perfect right to make 
their (;oniplaint to us, and we have a perfect right to give it consideration. 

Q. Is your company independent of any other concerns in the same line of 
business?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had occasion to make complaints against the railroads in that 
they gave other corimrations transportation favors as against you?—A. No; we 
are perfectly satisfied with our treatment by the railroads. We consider them 
fair, and we have never presented anything to them that they have not met with 
perfect fairness so far as wo are concerned. 

Q. Are the freight fjlasaifications satisfactory to you?—A. Well, no; but that if 
local. I will aay no in this respe<it. The railroads believe in building up loca: 
industries in far Western points on the ground, as I understand it, that if thej 
can keep the rates moderately high between Chicago, say, and Denver, Colo., oi 
Chicago and Butte, Mont.. they can build up an Industry there, and this will pvf 
them the beat results. We, of course, should like to see those rates reduced, but 1 
do not consider that they are high. 

Q. Should you bo in favor of giving the Interstate Commerce Commissioi 
power to change classifications?—A. I don't think I should. It appears to me 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is not always for the best interests oi 
the shippers or the railroads. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakws.) You mentioned incidentally in your statement the 
effect of present conditions here upon the foreign market. I wish you would gc 
into that a little further and state the result as you see it now, both to the manU' 
facturer and the labor union.—A. Fraser & Chalmers do a largo export business 
Oiir competitors are in Belgium, England, and Germany principally. Wo fine 
that the working hours in Germany, particularly, and Belgium are long; thal 
their equiiiment is good. The living is cheawr; the rates of freight are mud 
less to all foreign parts than they are for us located as we are 1,000 miles from 
the seaboard in one direction and 3,000 miles in the other; and it is only by th< 
excessive amount of work turned out by the American workmen with improver 
American tools that we are able to compote to-day. If our hours were shortenet 
or our wages much increased the small margin of profit that now results on al 
foreign business would bo entirely wiped out. 

(By Mr. Clarke. ) I suppose you have some advantage over foreign com 
petitors in respect of fuel and raw material, have you not?—A. Yes; raw materia 
fe getting cheaper in this country all the time, and we have a further advantw 
in that respect by better material, I think, as compared with England. A mode 
of a machine made from American pig (by Amencan pig I mean that combina 
tion of all qualities of pig iron that may bo brought here to make a certain mix , 
ture; is 25 per cent stronger than the metal that would be put into the same mode' 
or pattern by an English workshop; but, unfortunately, ttiey have got now to sc 
establishing the English model that whereas in past years we used to have oui 
own models and our own drawings to work by and could get the benefit of tW 
85 per cent by making our castings 25 per cent lighter, now we have to make oni 
cartings according to English drawings, and that difference is wiped out. 

, Q. 'You, then,have to caterto the bias and prejudice, the preconceived notions 
of your foreign cu8*omer8?—A. Yes. I can give you, gentlemen, this statement 
which is probably as correct a one as you can get from anyone: We operate Ij 
Kent, England, a shop employing the same nnm'ber of men on an average tb 
year round that we emphw in Chicago, and our wage per week in England is 4 
per cent less than it is in Chicago. 

O. Ta urQ.fFA?—. A T'Viai: ia fha Mraaa wrwVwtuw 
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If we have, for instance, a thousand men on our pay roll hero and a thousand 
men on the English pay roll, our work here is 40 per cent higher in wages for 
that thousand men than where we are working on identically the same models, 
the same type of work. It is true there may be more of this particular class to 
do there than there is here, but averaging it by the year it is a pretty fair suppo¬ 
sition to say our output on all the different lines is the same. 

Q. Is the output per man and machine about the same?—A. Much less. There 
is no country in the world whore an individual man turns out so much work as 
ail American. Just what causes that I am not prepared to .say. We feed our 
men better here; we house them better, and they are able and capable of doing 
more work. Now, I am speaking moro particularly of the Engli.sh workman. 
The German workman is well hou.sod, and so is the Belgian workman: but the 
English and Scotch workmen are not nearly as well housed or as well fed; for 
instance, get meat about once a week. 

Q. (ByMr. A-. L. HAiturs.) Are our men more intelligent and energetic?—A. 
And less drunk—I think the three things combined. They have a very bad prac¬ 
tice in England of going to work before breakfast, and then .slmtting down for 
breakfast. We do not do it in our shop; but in many tac:torie.s they .shut down at 
9 o’chxik and g.i out for breakfast, and it i.s almn.st a certainty that every man 
before he comes back has had one or two drinks in him. 1 do not (consider that 
they can do as well as our men who have a hearty bn aki'ast. 

Q. If the demaiid.s now ma<le by labor organizations were coni’eded by your 
firm.what would bo the result?—A. Wc should have to close u[>our factory. Our 
profits would be more than wiped out. 

Q. What effect would that have both upon you and your labor?—A. Bad for 
both of us. Our labor would go to other sections and get work elsewhere at 
longer hours and less wages than in Chicago. 

Q. You feel, then, that the present condition has gone about U' far as it is pos¬ 
sible to go and still cninmutiil the foreign trade?—A. Ye.s: 1 do. I do not know 
that that is the fact as regards the steel imlustry, because I am not familiar with 
that. I am speaking now of the goiieral machinery imlustry iu this country. Of 
course, in inventions, where larger profits may be obtained because of special 
make of tools, it may not apply: but where the world at large has the right to 
become a free ciompetltor it would apply. 

Q. Why has Chicago been selected as tb<' mosi important ])laee to start this 
movement?—A. I can only answer that by saying that th(‘y find conditions polit¬ 
ically in their favor. In Now York City it must be said for the police depart¬ 
ment that a nonunion man is absolutely protected; and they allow a nonunion 
man to work alongside the union man. 

Q^oes or does not unionism produce a more intelligent class of workmen?— 
A. Wo do not consider that it does. I can state eraphafically that it does not, so 
tar as I know. I am talking of my individual bu.sine.s8 now. 

Q. The requirements of the union, you think, do not go to the intelligence?— 
■A. I do not consider that they do. I will answer that a little more fully in this 
way; The union prohibits the engagement of any man over 21 years old as an 
apprentice. That age limit absolutely bars out all college boys or graduates of 
manual-training schools. We have of that class in our factory to-da.y probably 
15 fellows, graduates of Cornell, of Yale, of Harvard, Stevens, and all the other 
polytechnic schools in tho country. They come to us with trained minds, 
but without practical education of their hands. We say to tliose boys; We 
won’t make you an apprentice in its full senso, because that means 4 years in 
the shop, but with your mental training and the little shop practice you have 
had, we can probably graduate you in a year or two, and as you advance we will 
put ,vou up. We take the.se young men and put them in charge of our erecting 
in all parts of the world. Those men, with their intelligence and their shop 

5 pactice, become the be.st and most efficient men we have. We take young men 
koiu the Navy. The union absolutely prohibita ns from taking those boys; and 
when I asked Mr. O’Connell why they Imd made such class distinctions, he said 
he never knew a college boy who was woith working in any shop, 

Q. Does not unionism encourage morality and sobriety among workmen?— 
A. Well, I do not t’nink that unionism or nonunionism has much effect on that 
as it is pr;^ic.ed to-day? If yovi would attend some of the union meetings of 
tiio machinists or fouudrymen, vou would not think that morality cuts mu^ of 
a figure. 

U. Go they not advocate education among their neighbors?— A. And then 
refuse tg have them get employment after they are plicated. They say you can 
only en^ge m many apprentices for tho number of workmen you have in your 
abim. That is hxed by the union. Then they believe ttiat every man is born free 
Mder our Constitution, and therefore they say, you can not engage a colored mao 
In Any braiuffi of business, and we on our ]>art reinse to allow them to join the 
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union. Of course, what wo have gone through and fought for amounts to noth¬ 
ing now with the union. In their last constitution, which they have just had 
printed, they wiped out the word '■ white; ” hut they told us in convention that 
bhey would not allow a negro to work or become a member of their union. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you find anynegroos as clerks in stores, etc.?—A. Wo 
io not have them as clerks, but wo have them as workmen. I served my time in 
the shop under a colored man. ... , i t 

Q You do not see them in tlie stores in Chicago as salesmen f—A. Herhaps not. 

[ very seldom go into tho stores except for my own personal wants. _ 

Q Isn’t it, after all, a prejudice against the colored man that extends in every 
direction?—A. If it is a prejudice, it is a wrong one. They have a light to live. 

I do not think it is any man's right to say, You shall work at this, and shall not 
work at that. I do not believe the colored race should be thrown out in the 
street. We are trying to do something with them every day. They come into 

porterage, stand at the carriage doors, etc. - „ . 

0 (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) I.s there any difference in degree of efficiency 
between the colored man and the white labor?—A. The man I served niy time 
under for 5 ye,ars in the shop, beginning in 1KG7, was a colored man. He was 
free born. His name was Richard Hanco('k, and he lived at Lockport,Ts. Y., 
where his father carried on a c.arpenter business. 

6 (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was he full black?—A. He was black. I do not know 
whether he w-as full black. He had a yellowish complexion. We had several 
men learn the trade under him. . . 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Notwithstanding your unfortunate experience with the 
trade unions, .should you bo willing to recognize unions so far as to negotiate 
with them for tho arbitration of differences, provided you had reasonable assur- 
ance or hope that they could foinply with thoir aj^recincnts.’'—A. Nationally; not 
locally, lor tho rc^ason't-hat I hav(‘ stated, that tlio local dtdcKate knows notwniij 
of national conditions against whi(!h wh are competing. Therefore we wish to 
remove all (iiiestions to a national board. That Has been done in the National 
Founders’Association, mid in many others. In tho National Stove Association 
there has liweiii no strike or lockout for 9 or U years, I think. Before the 
establishment of a national board of arbitration there "w^s scwcely a day that 
some stove fatdory was not either on a lockout or a strike. That is tho reason they 
formed a national defend- association; that is tho reason we formed the National 
Founders’ Association: and the fomidryiuen have recognized both of those 
branches as national. To-day if wo had a disturbance in our factory, and we 
could not settle with a coiniiiittee of the men working in our shop, they would 
have the right to api)eal their case to tlio local union. We, on our part, should 
have the right to amieal our case to our national board. We should never see 
their local union. Their local union could tuni them down and tell them -we 
were right, or they irmst, on their part, send it up to the national organization. 
Then tho two presidents of the national organizations excliange communications, 
stating that this has come up, and the presidents appoint each 2 men, who, 
with themselves, constitute an arbitration committee of 0. and these 6 men 
then meet within a fixed lime after their appointment, and they arbitrate it, and 
their decision is binding upon all inembers of both associations. That question 
is never up for a second arbitration, liecause whatever the policy may be that 
was involved in that arbitration, it is applicable to all similar things that may 
comenp from any other local society in any part of the United States. That takes 
in wages and everything else. For that purpose we drew a^ contract, wmeh 
contract, as I say, was refused, oud I can leave you coijies of it if you like. It is 
an arbitration contract showing what wo agreed to do. 

The contract referred to is as follows; , , _ . , 

“■Whereas the National Metal Trades As.sociation, party of the first part Imreto, 
is a voluntary association of employers, persons, corporate and individual, and 
firms, members thereof; and . . , . j 

•• Whereas the said National Metal Trades Association claims to represent, and 
does in fact represent, all such persons, its members, with power and authonty to 
act for such members; and . „ , . . ^ . .v j 

“Whereas the International Association of Machinists, parties of the SOTond 
part hereto, is a voluntary association of employees, members thereof, claiming te 
represent, and in fact representing, such members, both the grand lodge therMf 
the district lodges thereof, and the local lodges thereof throughout the United 
States and Canada; and , „ j 

“Whereas there now exists and may hereafter exist or occur a condition oi 
industrial disturbances and cessation of contract relations betwera employer and 
employees, commonly called ‘lockout’ or ‘strike,’ in the United States anc 

on/l 
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“■WTierea* the nndergiened, Gteorge D. Selden, P. H. Stillman, M. H. Barker, 
George A. Watts, H. M. Leland, J. W. Gardner, Charles Allis, Fred Sohwedt- 
mann, N. H. Covol, Fred P. Stockwell, Nathan B. Payne, J. A. Jeffry, F. W. 
Pillsbtiry, H. F. Crandall, and N. 0. Nelson, are a lawfully appointed oominittee 
to represent and hind by these presents hereto the said National Metal Trades 
Association and all members thereof; and 
“ Whereas the undersigned are a lawfully appointed committee with authority 
to represent and bind by these presents hereto all members of the International 
Association of Machinists; Now, therefore, 

“ This agreement, made this 17th day of March, 1900, between said committee . 
acting for and representing said National Metal Tr^es Association, and said 
committee acting for and representing said International Association of Machinists, 
“ Witnesseth; The parties hereto, believing in the principle of national arbitra¬ 
tion in settling contentions that arise between employer and their employees 
instead of resorting to lockouts and strikes, do hereby recommend for ratifica¬ 
tion by the two organizations, known as the National Metal Tr.ades Association 
and the International Association of Machinists, the following .ioint agreement: 

“ Whereas past experience of the National Metal Trades Association and the 
International A8,sociation of Machinists justifies the opinion that mutual agree¬ 
ment conducing to greater harmony in their relations as employers and employees 
will be of advantage; Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this committee of conference indorse the principle of national 
arbitration in the settlement of trade disputes, and recommend the same for 
adoption by the members of the National Metal Trades Association and the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists: Be it further 
“ Resolved, That in all pending disputes and disputes hereafter to arise between 
members of the respective organizations, i.e., an employer and his employee, or 
employees, every reasonable effort shall be made by the said parties to effect a 
satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty; failitig in which either party shall have 
the right to ask its reference to a committee of arbitration, which shall consist of 
the presidents of the National Metal Trades Association and of the International 
Association of Machinists, or their representatives, and two other representatives 
from each association appointed by ihe respective presidents. The findingof this 
committee of arbiti-ation by a majority vote shall be considered final as regards 
the case at issue, and as marking a precedent for the future action of the respec¬ 
tive organizations. Pending adjudication by the committee of arbitration there 
shall be no cessation of work at the instance of either party to the dispute. The 
committee of arbitration shall meet within 2 weeks after the reference of the 
dispute to them. 

“ This agreement shall take effect from the date of its ratification by the said 2 
associations, notice of which ratification shall be promptly given to each other by 
the respf^tive secretaries. 

“ And it is further aOTeed that during the time necessary for the ratification 
hereof, as above provided, and the time needed ti) consider and act upon the above 
proposed joint a^eeinent, there shall be no lockouts or sti'ikes in either associa¬ 
tion, and all lockouts or strikes that now exist, and are participated in by the 
members of either of the parties to this agreement shall be immediately and 
official^ called off wherever they may exist." 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In your opinion, then, if trade unionism is to survive it 
must recognize general economic conditions, and it must have the power of 
enforcing agreements?—A. Yes; that is what we believe in. We have an associ¬ 
ation here in Chicago of manufacturers, all of whom believe as I believe to-day 
and as I stated to you, and that is the reason we had this meeting. 

Q. You refer to having a shop in Kent, England?—A. Yes. 
y. Is there any union there?—A. We had a strike. I will say this regarding 
England; The labor unions have driven England out of the competitive markets 
of the world in large lines of business, and it resulted a year and a half ago—2 
years ago—in the formation of a national association of manufacturers, who said 
to the union. Wo have gone as far as we shall go, and we stop right here. The 
result was a fight, the most disast: ous strike in the history of Great Britain; it 
lasted 10 months. Tlie union forces had a fund of $1,750,000. All th^ locj 
funds and all their reserve funds were wiped out, and they were defeated and 
went back to work and the union was killed. lEat is the condition existing in 
Englind in the engineering trade to-day. These unions here claim in their pub- 
Kshed statements to have s fund of $15,000. They claim 185,000 men. They 
claim flQO.OOO as the local tr asury fund of that lai.OOO men. That gives them 
$115,000 to take care of 185,000 men. On the other side they say, Wears goingto 
pay every man that is on a strike $6 a week for a married man and $4 for a single 
man, when they have hardly 50 cents around for one day. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say they claim to have that much. Do you know 
anything in regard to their real holdings?—A. No, only this, that up to about 6 
months ago there were less than 200 men in the union, and in 6 months they 
claim to have swelled that to 8,000. Our investigations would show that they 
have somewhere in the neighborhood of 2,200, so that of the 6,000 men on the 
strike about one-third belong to the union and the rest do not. 

Q. How did they swell up in your establishment?—A. We had 300 machinists; 
186 are working, 206 went on strike. Of that 200 over one-half do not belong to 
the union, but they left from fear. They came back to work Saturday morning 
and were so slugged yesterday morning that they have not come back to work 
to-day. So in our shop we figure that we have about l(X) men—of the union 
men—of the 206 claimed by the union. 

Q. Has there been an increase in union membershii) in that time?—A. Yes. I 
do not think we had 10 union men in our shop 2 months ago; did not know we 
had any, in fact. We have had no complaint from the men. They made no 
demand on us. They placed no grievance before us. But at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, 3 weeks ago last Friday, they walked out of the shop, the claim being 
made that one of our men went down to the union headquarters and told the 
daughter of the business agent, F. W. Brown, that there was going to be a lock¬ 
out in Fraser & Ohalmors's shop that afternoon at 5 o'clixik. This occurred in 
the ateence of her father, and she requested the men to go Viiick to the shop and 
call the men out on a strike, which they did. 

Q. (ByMr.A.L.HARKis.) There was a woman in it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Was there any foundation for the rumor?—A. No; it was 
a very foolish rumor. We have large contracts, and all our contracts are taken 
subject to a strike clause. None of them are taken aub,iect to a lock-out clause. 
If we had had a lock-out we should have been responsible on every contract; 
with a strike we are not responsible. Wo disappoint them: that is enough. 

tj. Is your inability to fulfill your contracts at present likely to cause delay to 
your customers generally throughout the country?—A. Generally, throughout the 
country. That applies, I think, to all the members of our association. 

Q. And that will subject the labor in their eniphiy to more or less inconven¬ 
ience and distress?-A. Yes; aiiditwill result in Chicago in swelling the ranks of 
the unemployed by many thousands of men, probably fifteen or twenty thousand 
men. A machine is lilce a shoe; if yi si have' certain men that make the soles, and 
others make the uppers of the shoe, and you can not get the soles made, you can 
go on BO far making uppers, and then you must quit. That is the way it is with 
us. All our industries m our establishment deiiend one upon the other; they are 
integral parts of the wliole. Wo can go on working with our machinists for a 
certain time, but when wo begin to stock up our establishment we shall have to 
let more men go, until at last it will moan the closing of the shop as a natural 
consequence. 

Q. Is it customary among the retail merchants of Chicago to give credit to 
striking workmen?—A. I think not. I think the workman gets credit, but when 
a strike comes on and he can not pay his lulls it becomes then a case of CTeat 
suffering. I should like to recite this as an illustration: Last Sunday I had 
occasion to visit the Cook County Hospital, and one of the city officials in charge 
told me he had just bad a very .sad case; that he had attended what he supposed 
was a dying child. He went to the house as a free physician, sent by the city. 
He found this child very ill, and being watched over by the father. He asked 
the father where the mother was. He replied that she was out washing, or 
looking for washing. He said, “ You are a good strong man; don't you work? ” 
"Yes.” "Wlist do you do?” “I am a machinist.” He said, “I know the 
general manager of Fraser & Chalmers, and maybe I can get you a job.” He 
said, “ I don’t want work; the machinists are on a strike.” That is what happens 
here every day. 

Q. I suppose some of them are seeking for relief from the public.—A. I doubt 
whether the public will give it to them now. The public is getting educated. If 
they won’t work they don’t believe in supporting their families. It has got to 
where every man in Chicago is beginning to feel this awful condition. 'Two 
weeks ago I had occasion to speak to Mr. Marshall Field, who is one of the largest 
men engaged in business in Chicago, and Mr. Field took the matter up with Mr. 
Kohlsatt, of the Chicago Times-Herald. In the conversation, lasting over an 
hour, he tried to Impress upon Mr. Kohlsatt, and I dare say he did impress on 
him, the awful conditions existing here, and the awful fear that kept out any 
further investments in Chicago, because of the condition that the press, he said, 
might relieve, if they would all get together and show this thing not to the bene¬ 
fit of one against the other, but in its true and reasonable light. He said it was 
getting so had now that he did not see any other way of reaching or forming 
public opinion than through the newspapers. 
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Q. You have made a reference to politics in it.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any political interest to prolong lalxir difficulties?—A. We 
are on the eve of an election; Republican in the State and county. Democratic in 
the city, and they are all watching their fences with a great deal of care; and the 
labor vote in this city and county is a casting vote. It is unfortunate, but it i.s true. 

Q. That does not seem to me to quite fully answer my (luestion.—A. I will try 
to, if you will repeat it. 

Q. Do yon know of any political interest which seems to h(! de.sirou.s of prolong¬ 
ing labor difficultie-s?—A. The political interest exists only so far as the; parties 
can cater to the labor vote in order to hold themselves in their iMiIitical iiowcr. 
It is always worse in Chicago on the eve of an election when these troubles occur 
than it is after an election. And I do not make this statement as to any one 
party; I am not .saying because we have a DeiurK-ratic administration that it 
would be better if we had a Republican administration. 

Q. But you think that if no political interests w<Te involved the men engaged 
in manufacturing would receive better protection from disturbances and difficul¬ 
ties?— A. Every man in Chicago believes that. 

Q. (By Mr.A. L.IIakki.s.) Yon have stated conditions. Have yon any renu'dy 
to propose?—^A. Absolute police protection without regard to individuals, is the 
only remedy I can see. 

tj. Tliat is a local remedy.—.A. As a local remedy—that is what i am speaking 
of now. We think Chicago manufacturers coubl get tlu'ii men employed and 
return to work. I have dwelt entirely on the maeluni.sts' pait; but 1 mentioned 
that we have about 60,00U men out in the building trades, and the .same conditions 
exist there. There is not a building bi-ing ptii u)) in Cliicago but they are 
a8.sanlting many, if they artt nonunion men. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkr.) When yon say police prot.ection do you mean to imike 
that so broad as to say that there is no protection from the court?—A. N()t at all. 

Q. Do you think of any legislation, either State or Fisbii-al. that would iinjirove 
the conditions?—A. I have alway.s Ix'en personally against an eleetivo judieiary. 
I think if wo had a form of .iiuliciary tliat was not elective it would be mueh 
lietter. We change onr officers .so often; and it is a pity to think that onr judgas 
must become iiart and parcel of a iiolitieal nuiehine, winch they do. They are no 
sooner in than they are trying to figure htiw long they can hold their .iolw, or some 
other man is trying to put them out. 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.vedy.) Does uo(. govi'nimeut by in.iunetioi) come from an 
appointive judiciary more than from an elective one?—.A. Yes; tliat is where the 
politics comes in. A Federal jiidge has no fear of the_ popular vote, and he does 
what ho believes is right. In my judgment the other judge has fear of it, and he 
will not give an injunction, or if given by one judge yon will always find another 
who will dissolve or modify it. 

Q. Do you believe in that sort of government?—A. I b-dieve in it as a mi'asnre 
when you can not get relief any other way. I would not apply for an injunction 
in Chicago if I could get police protection; but when we can not get iiolice pro¬ 
tection, when w'o can not gettlie protection of IJie county constalmlarv, when we 
can not get the protection of the State courts, when we are defeated {it the local 
justice shops, when no matti'r how true or strong the case maybe tlie man is 
discharged, then I think it comes properly before a court to issue an iiijiiiiction 
restraining people from doing violence or injury to property; becau.se, if yon do 
not do that, if yon do not .stop tliem when they are waylaying your men and 
stoppingthem, the next thing will he the torch, and the next thing will be like the 
the Hw Market riot, or the Pullman strike, and Chicago will be put under martial 
law'. Therefore it is a court of last resort,in my judgment. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Do yon think that the trade union leaders are honestly 
and fairly representing the industrial interests of their constituents, or are they 
In for politics?—A. No body of men represi'uting another body have made state¬ 
ments that were of greater injustice to the laboring men than those the leaders 
have made in the warfare that has taken place in Chicago in the last 18 months. 

Q. Would there be any difficulty in maintaining harmony between the manu- 
feotuxers and the unions if they would confine the administration of their duties 
fstrictljj to the iudnstrial problem?—A. There would not be the slightest difficulty, 
,and with men broad enough in character to understand the national conditions— 
it comes right hack again to the national conditions. I do not consider that any 
htttinese agent or president of a local council is capable of telling mo how many 
hourJ I should work and how much I shouldpay, without knowing how much my 
competitors pay and how long tli(?y work. Tlierefore, it comes to a national mat¬ 
ter. Let them reviijw the conditions of the whole country at large, from San 
Francisco to Portland, Me., if you please. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any advantage in Chioago over Columbus, 
Ohio?—A. Hot the slightest. They are competitors—such people as the Linh 
Belt Machinery Company, for instance, handicapped by 3 cents an hour as a mini¬ 
mum. Tliey get just as clieap freight rates and just as good facilities. It is just 
such a point as that that we want to nationalize. If my competitor pays 29 or 
30 cents an hour, and ho worh.s 9 hours a day, it makes very little difference to 
me. It only affects my foreign trade, and we can live without that if it comes to 
the necessity. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) What proportion of your business is foreign and what 
per cent domestic?—A. Forty per cent foreign and 00 jier cent domestic. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Ls your foreign trade growing?—A, Yes. It dimin¬ 
ished from 1H93, from the time of the Baring failure. It diminished tremen¬ 
dously, until it got down to almost the zero point; then from the discovery of the 
gold mines in Africa it increased, and now that affairs have become more or lees 
straightened in the Argentine, and in .lapait, and in all the South American 
repuiilicH, the American foreipi trade has increased tremendously. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarkk.) In what countries are your principal foreign markets?— 
A. Africa, China. ,Iapan, India, Australia, all the South American republics, Hono¬ 
lulu—very large: there is no jdace in the world where there is a mine where we 
do not have machinery. I might answer it that way. Those are the principal 
places. 

Q. Do you manufacture and soli mining implements, as well as machines?—A. 
Mining machinery—anything that will dig the ore out of the ground and put it 
into base or refined bullion. 

Q. Several kinds of ores?-A. Gold and silver, copper, tin, antimony, and lead. 

y. Not zinc?—A. Zinc als'i—all the precious metals; lii fact, all metals, us far 
as that goes. 

y. Wo should bo pleased to hoar a little .statement of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of your own business?—A. The present firm started in business in 1872 on 
a lot 00 by 1 l.f feet, on Fulton stroot, between Union and Halsted streets, with a 
force of 0(1 men. That inslitution was the outgrowth of what was then known as 
the Eaglo Works Manufacturing Comiiany, of which my father was then general 
superintondeiit, and my father's partner, Mr. Fraser, was assistant supenntend- 
ont. We now occupy about lOJ acres of space, and employ 1,500 men here, and 
from 1,000 tol ,200 men in England. That is about as much as I can say. Wehave 
been free frmii labor troubh‘s until this unfortnuate trouble last fall. I knew my 
men pai'ticularly, having sun’cd my time with them. They all tell me they would 
come back to-mon'ow if they were not afraid of having their heads broken. 

(J. (By Mr. Kknnedy.) 'VOiat advantage is there in having a branch in E^- 
land?—A. The Englishman, wherever he goes, is very true to his country. He 
is prejudiced; and we found, after the African trade had developed into being a 
very large trade—we having shipped as much as 8,700 tons of machinery there in 
a single year—that our patterns were being copied and models were being made 
by English shops, notably Sandycroft, and Roby, of Lincoln. It occurred to 
us that it would he a \ cry good thing to become an English concern ourselves. 
Inasmuch as the building of works in England would make us such; and, our 
seniors being Scotclmien, we claimed a little nationality. Wo built these works, 
and we now do a very large foreign business there, which of course would come 
here if it had not been built there. To a certain extent they look upon it now as 
English machinery. 

(J. Can yon go out and get markets that you could not get as Americans?—A. 
In America, yes; althougli the '’act is, we can ship from Chicago 1,(XI0 miles to 
New York, aiid thence on to the Transvaal, for one shilling a ton, never more 
than that, against Eiiglisli competition. 

9 . (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you find better shipping facilities from England to 
Africa than you find from New York?—A. The shipping facilities are good from 
New York, but they are all English lines of steamers. I am glad you asked me 
that question. We hope some day to see American bottoms carrying more freight 
than they do now. Wo ship to a large extent all our machinery to Liverpool or 
Hamburg, and have it transshipped from Liverpool or Hamburg to Australian or 
other ports, bocanso they get return cai’goes from these countries, and they 
bring return cargoes from the foreign countries and England. That is beinj? 
changed to a very largo extent now, so far as South America is concerned, 
because of the immense shipments of ore that are being made from Central and 
South American countries. In former days Swansea was the leading metallurgical 
center in the world, and what they could not do at Swansea wM not worth 
doing, but now Swansea is not in it any more. We do that in this country on 

778a.-2 
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the Pacific seaboard and all over the Atlantic seaboard. That is largely confined 
to the copper and silver oras. containing pre<nous metals. So there i.s a very large 
shipment of these ores now to American ports, and then they get American car¬ 
goes to take to these countries, right back. 

Q. Have yon increased the prices of yonr jnoducts within the last 3 years?—A. 
In valne per ton, yon mean—output? 

Q. The prices of the machines yon sell?—A. Oh, yes, very much, because the 
prices of pig iron have advanced $2.5 a ton in 14 or M months, and the jmce of 
other materials has advanced, in some cases as much as 1(1.") per cent. So we add 
that percentage of cost to our old selling prices, or to our old cost of producing. 
Then, wo have increased our wages anywhere from .5 to 12i per cent in the la.st 
year or 14 mouths. 

Q. Have you made any greater increase than was necessitated by the increased 
cost of raw material and the wages yon pay?—A. That is all. It comes to ns in 
this way: For imstance, wo figure tlio cost at a fixed amount, actual moiM-y paid 
out, and we add to that the increa.sed cost of material, and then we add our per¬ 
centage of profit to that. Of course, the co.stbeing greater, that ]>cr cent is on an 
increased amount. It is better for us to have a high market than a low market, 
figuring on a percentage basis. 

Q, Do yon generally sell more goods on a Mgb market than fni a hnvmarkid?— 
A. Yes, always; alway.s very much more. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakiiis.) I wish yon -would make a st.itemcnt in regard to 
increasing the efficiency of the merchant marine.—A. 1 aiiiiiot jmsled sufficiently 
ill it except to give my own experience, and that of our hnnse, and the c.xiK*rieiicc 
of those in my line of bn.siucss, the machinery bnainess. We all feel that the 
time has arrived when oiir Govcriiraeiit should take some action whereby the 
Amoriean merchant marine may be again establislK'doii ttie high seas. Wo know 
that it would be a great advantage to ns. We feel th.it we are dictated to in onr 
shipments to Africa by the three English linns that send their isiata over to New 
York to load; and with the enorinons trade, amounting to millions of dollars in 
Africa—our own business there lias aiiioniited to as much as two million and a 
half in a year in that one country—it does seem a pity that onr iiierdiants, our 
o-wn owners of crafts, do not get the benefit of carrying that freight. I have no 
suggestions, because I have not studied up the matter 8ufl3eiently. I am afraid I 
should make a bad break at it. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.4 RKK. ) Your general belief is that there should lie some national 
aid extended to shipping, so that American gixids should be carried in American 
bottoms?—A. I believe so, yes; along proper lines. 1 do not believe it wants to lie 
confined to one person, but make it an object for men to go into that industry, and 
let all that want to Uke advantage of that industry do so. I do not think it should 
be confined to any one or two ooiupanies. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Gmi'AOo, It.l., March go, I'MO. 


TESTIMOITY OF ME. PHIIETUS W. GATES, 

Manufacturer of Mining Maehinerij. 


The special subcommissinn met in the Anditoriniu Hotel, Chicago, Ill., at 10.15 
a. ra., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 12.1.') Mr. Pliiletus W. G-at<w, of Cliicago, manu¬ 
facturer of mining machinery, wa.s iiitrialuced as a witne-ss, ana being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.—A. Philetus W. Gates. 

Q. Post-office address?—A. 050 Elston avenue, Chicago, care of Gates Iron 
Works. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Manufacturer of rock iireakers and mining machinery. 

Q. How long has your firm ixieii established?—A. Tlie original firm was estab¬ 
lished h, 1842. 

^ lu Chicago?—A. Yes; the first machine shop in Chicago, so far as I taow. 

Q. Has the business grown?—A. Yes. It was quite a large business in 1871, 
‘ then cpirfacted under the name of the Eagle Works Manufacturing Company. 
At that time it went into voluntary liquidation, and Fraser & Chalmers and the 
Gates Iron Works, or the predecessors of the Gates Iron Works, succeeded to the 
hnshises. 
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O. Are you now connected with Fraser & Chalmers in any way?—^A. No; 
enttrely distinct. , , . v • 

Q. Are you willing to state the amount of capital employed in your Dusiness 
ana the number of hands employed?—A. Tlie amount is, I think, upward of 
$700,000; practically three-quarters of a million dollars. Wo employ altogether, 
I think, a little over GOO hands. 

Q. Where are your mavkots?—A. Perhaps 2^ to 5 ])er (;ent in the State oi iUi- 
nois; the balance of it in the different States of the United States, and from SS to 
35 per cent in foreign countries. i . • 

Q. Do you manufacture coal-mining machinery as well as rock-niining 
machinery?—A. No, our bu-siness is for the precious metals, outside of the rock 
and ore breakers which are used for railroad ballast, and macadam, and that sort 


Q. Have yon any statement wliich you would like to make to the Commisflion, 
or do you preft)r to be interrogatt'd ?—A. I should prefe,r to bo interrogated. 

Q. Ai'O your emidoyees men entirely?—A. With tlie (*xception of ]>erhapH 8 or 
10 women used as stcnogr’ajdiers and in our cost depurtmont. 

Q. Have most (»C them been in your employ a long time?—A. Yes, from a year 
or two to 80 or years. We have one man that must have been with us prob¬ 
ably more tlnin 40 years, and his father wa.s in our employ before him.^ 

6 . Do your men, so far as vou kiKjw. generally bcOong to a trade union?—A. I 
think not; I think that tlie inaituity of them are nonunion men, and I think that 
was esiiecially so up to the hist year or two, when we began running a night shift 
regularly. The night sliift seemed to have been largely union men, but the day 
shift ineludwl most of the old men: tlu^ majority of the men werti nonunion. 

Q. Have you had any lalxn- diflinltiesV—A. Hardly; _we had a demand through 
the union last spring for a minimum rate of wage with the founders, with the 
inolders, whi<di was adjusted satisfactorily, the men not goiiig out on strike. 

(J. Your men are working now?—A. All but the machinists, who are out on 
stnke. , . . , 

Q. Was there any cause for that strike, so far as your businosa is concerned ?— 
A. We liad no demand or complaint in any way, shape, or manner from either 
union or iioTnini(jn men. Th(‘ demand came through the district Icwlge here, 
known as district No. 8, whicdi includes 11 Icx'al lodges in this town. 

Q. Was there any notice given of their going out?—A. Yes; the notice came to 
UH, as near as I c:tn reinember, about the 1st of February, asking us to appear 
before their board. We answered that we did not recognize a local union, but 
that we were members of the National Metal Trade Association, and that W(5 would 
recognize any agreements that we made with our men there or that were made 
by the National Board of the Metal Trades Assoc-iatiom 
Q. Why did you jirefer to settle such matter.^ through the national organiza¬ 
tion rather than directly with the local organization?—A. B(‘cause, as I explained, 
we were almost altogether in intia-state and foreign business, and the conditions 
which wi'havo to meet are those and not the local conditions here. I do not sup¬ 


pose that we sell 1 per cent of our goods in the city of Cliicap). 

Q. Did you ever <ibjoct to the eini>loyiiient of union men?—A. No; we never 
ask the question in any way, shape or manner. 

Q. Are you willing to treat with the union in referenceto an arbitration of 
difficulties?—A. On the lines laid down by the National Founders’ Association 
and the Iron Mold<irH' Union of North Ameri('a and on the lines laid down by 
the National M(dal Trades Association. Wo are members of both and have been 
instrumental in organizing and iringing forward both assocuations. 

Q. Will you please state what those lines are to which you refer?—A. Both of 
those "ssr.’iations were formed with the view of arbitration with the emphwees 
in case em})loyers and employees could not agi’oe in regard to differences, and the 
object in both associations is that this arbitration shiili take place before strikes 
occur. The fundamental idea in the association is that there is no such things as 
arbitration after a strike has taken place; it is then war; and the object inlying 
the association is that if there are any differences they may be arbitrated, if they 
can not be agreed on in a personal way between the employer and employees, 
while the men are at work and while the minds of both parties are in such con¬ 
dition that they can give fair views to it. 

Q. Do you mean to convey the impression that arbitration is impossible after a 
st^e has begun?—A. Yes; that is, true arbitration. We feel in that regard very 
much as we would in a national way. If two nations had differences with one 
another and they wanted to arbitrate, they certainly would not declare war an<3 
then go to arbitrating afterwards; they would do their arbitrating in the first 
place and avoid the war. That is the object in these associations; the object is U 
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arbitrate primarily, and then, if we can not reach a decision, each association m 
free to do as it sees fit, either lockout or strike. The object of the association is 
perhaps stat^ as clearly as it can be in the first section of article 3. It says 
(readmg from constitution of National Metal Trades Association): 

“Article II, section 1. The objects of this association are: First, the adoption 
of a uniform basis for just and equitable dealings between the members and their 
employees, whereby the interests of both will be properly protected. 

“ Second, the investigation and adjustment, by the projjer officers of the asso¬ 
ciation, of any question ari.sing between iiienibers and their employees.” 

Q. If arbitration is impossible after a strike or other difficulty has occurred, 
how can it he ended?—A. Arbitration perhaps is not impossible, but I mean in the 
true sense it is impossible, for the reason that after the men are out on strike, as 
is well known, they come Under the influence of saloons—many of them use a 
good deal of liquor—and they become antagonistic. Perhaps they are without 
wages, and it makes them very bitter in that way, and they are not in condition 
to use good judgment. 

Q. (By Mr. Kf.nnf.dy.) Bitterness on the other aide also?— A. I was just going 
to remark that on the other side hittemess sometimes comes from the fact that 
the employees who stay and are loyal to the employer are. as they call it, slugged, 
and then the employers are in no condition to arbitrate. 

Q. (By Mr. Glakke.) Had you increased wages Is-fore this present difficulty 
occurred?—A. Oh, yes; we have been increasing wages steadily for.I guess,18 
months. 

Q. Was there any complaint on tlie part of your employees about, timir wages.— 
A: Not so far as 1 know; certainly the compl.iint wa.s not general; there might 
have been some particular man who wanted more wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has that increase of wages brought the wages up to 
what they were before the years of depression began?- -A. In some cases; in some 
cases not quite. The average is fully up to 18513 or a little above. 

Q. Is your business more prosperous now than it V'as then?—A. No; and not 
only that, hut the prices which we receive to-day are very much lower than they 
were in 1898. I can not say how much, but on some of our standard machinery 
which we used to sell in 1893 at a discount of from U) per emit to 30 per cent as a 
maximum, we are now giving a discount of 40 to 50 per cent as a inaximiim. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Is that becau.se of any improved proce.sscs in manufac¬ 
ture, or because prices became fixed low during thi- is-riodof dcjiressiou and have 
not oeen advanced sufficiently since?—A. It is on the lattei account, and, of 
course, on account of stronger competition; hut we have lieeii able to meet that by 
improvements in methods and in our tools. 

Q. You have also had some increase in trade, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. Gaining further markets in our own country and in foreign countries?—A. 
Yes; our business has increased about threefold since the panic came on, notwith¬ 
standing the drop in prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does any of tlie greater competition that you speak 
about come from industrial comhiiiations? Is your trade affected by those combi¬ 
nations?—A. Not to a markv'd extent. It may lie in relation to some material or 
something of that kind, but there, are no industrial comliinations that compete 
directly against us in our line of machinery. Our line of machinery is a special 
line. 

Q. They have not gone into combinations?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) You have competition from otlier concerns in this coun¬ 
try, I suppose?—A, In this same line, yes; Fraser & Ghalincrs, Allis, of Milwau¬ 
kee, Denver, &n Francisco, and some other places. 

Q. There is no tinst or combination in your line of production, is there?— 
A. No. - . . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has any effort lieon maile to get your business into a 
trust or combination?—A. Once or twice. 

Q. You saw no advantages in it?—A. There were advantages in It, but they 
were not enough to warrant our ^oing into it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In your judgraeut are the general conditions of business 
of the oountiT favorable for prosperity, if the, labor difficulty had not arisen? — 
Av Ifery much so; I never thought thiuu more so. We are from !) to 9 months 
betod in some of our work; we are running night and day, running all the force 
sthst we *jan get, and then selecting our work. 

Q. Any complaint as to the currency or the tariff that afliects your business 
uniavorabB? -A. Not that I could point out. We find it difficult to make ooUec- 
tious,,lnit I do not know that I can attribute that directly to either the tarlfl or 
the currency questiun. 
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Q. Is that, In your judgment, due to come later, the prosperity on the part of 
your customers or to possime insufficiency of capital for their enlarged business?— 
A. I am inclined to think that it is on account of an insufficient amount of capi- 
t il in the business. 

Q. As far as you know, your customers are generally prospering?—A. They are; 
and our losses aro very light. 

, Q. Lighter than they wenj during the period of depression?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. As light as they were during the period of prosperity in 1892 or there- 
al)ontB?—A. I think they are. 

(J. Is the mitional bankruptcy law a help or a hindrance, so far as you know?— 
A. We have only come in contact, witii it once. I do not know that it has had 
any effect on us seriously either one way or tlie other. 

Q. How about our revenue laws? Have you any suggestions to make concern¬ 
ing either the tariff or the internal revenue?—A. Personally I am not a believer 
in high tariff, but I do not know that I am comiietent to give testimony in rela¬ 
tion to it. It has always seemed to me that it did not make much difference, so 
long as the Government had to r,aiBe a certain amount of revenue, whether it 
raised it by a tariff f()r revenue or whether it raised it the other way. 

(^. Would you call a tariff which admits more than one-half of all our im^ror- 
tations free of duty a high tariff?—A. I do not believe I should be able to answer 
that without knowing what the other half was and what it amounted to. 

Q. Well, then, you have no definite ismiidaint to nmke in regard to any of the 
rates or in regarit to any of the general regulation.s or the administration of the 
tariff .'—A. No; if other conditions are e(iual we can overcome any unevenness that 
there is there. What we want most i.s to be aljle to get the nuiximnm efficiency 
out of our bu,sim‘ss. 

tj. Do you regard the wai revenue—that is, the internal-revenue law—as a 
serious hindrance or ('mbarra.ssment to business?—A. I can hardly say. I know 
that it is very annoying and oftentimes exceedingly unjust, ap^rently; but 1 
suppose if wo must have the revenue we might as well raise it that way as some 
other. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How annoying and when unjust—can you specify?— 
A. In the renewal of notes, mongages, and that sort of thinfj; sometimes the 
stamping of agreements that go together. 1 have in luiiid an instance where a 
certificate of stock was sold on a note carrying an agreement, and all three of 
them had to bo stamped with the saino number of staiiiiis. It was certainly one 
transaction, and it would seini as if fho stamp on the certificate of stock ought 
to have been enough, since the other two agreements applied directly to that one 
transaction. 

Q. Werethosepi'rsons who were parties to that agreement or transaction people 
who were well able to bear that burden imposed upon them by the Government?— 
A. No doubt of that, but they miglit have been the other kind as well. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are telegraph taxes and express taxes an annoyance in 
yonr business?—A. Yes; they give a personal annoyance in having to affix the 
stamps more than anything else. The tax is not so great that it cuts much of a 
figure. 

Q. You do not especially object to the stamp on checks?-A. No; only on the 
general principle. I recollect back well to the time when we used to have them, 
and I rec(dlect the period very well when we did not have them; and therefore it 
seems more like renewing tlie old times. 

9 . You would be glad enough to liave them all dispensed with as long as the con¬ 
dition of the Treasury and tht needs of the Government will warrant, of course?— 
A. Yes; very glad indeed. 

Q. But do you not consider them a serious hindrance to the prosperity of your 
business?—A. No; not to our business. I think the effect on other lines of busi¬ 
ness would be more serious than 011 ours. 

Q. Are yon prepared to name any other kinds part,icnlarly?—A. Oh, no; it is 
merely supposition on my part. I was thinking of such businesses as real estate, 
stocks, ana hanking, where they use large numbers of agreements, etc. 

Q. You do not know', then, of any serions obstacle in the way of continued 
great prosperity except the labor difficulties that are pending, do you?—A. That is 
certainly the neatest. No doubt very miicli can lie done to prolong the period 
of good times By the proper kind of work on tlio part of the Government employees 
and by such laws as will extend our foreign business. My own judgment is that 
ttiis country will depend more and more for the lenptli of periods of prosperity 
UTOu the amount of foreign trade which it does, and if any means can be devis^ 
which will increase the foreign trade it will prolong those periods; because there 
are certain of our citizens who are willing to rely on the foreign trade, and who 
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ould like to increase such trade and will work for that in preference to domestic 
ade, thereby leaving the field open for another class of manufacturers who do 
)t oare to go to foreign countries for their business. 

Q. What percentfige of your own trade is foreign?—A. I can not give it exactly. 
It during the hard times it ran as high as 35 per cent. I should judge to-day 20 
25 per cent. 

Q. Did you get more foreign trade during the hard times than you had had pre- 
ously?—A. Oh, yes: increase.! all the time. We have been .steadily working 
r foreign trade since 1887. We at that time established offices in London and 
id in different foreign countries. 

Q. Your efforts abroad, then, had just begun to fairly materialise when the 
Tiod of de})re.ssion came on, I suppose?—A. Yes; and we had the full lieiiefit 
□m it. If it ha.1 not been for the foreign trade I think we .should have gone to 
e wall. 

Q. Because the general domestic trade was so crippled?—A. Fell away so much. 
0 not only got better prices in foreign countries than wc got on our domestic 
ide, but our collections were iniicli better. 

Q. Have you also enjoyed a considerable increase in your domp.stic trade?—A. 
3 S; especiallyin the last 24month.s. We could at the present time keep our works 
11 with domestic, trade, but we do not do that. We sacrifice the domestic trade 
foreign trade. 

Q. Do you get larger jirofits in your foreign trade than you do in your dome.s- 
;?—A. Not at the ijre.sent time; but we an- looking forward to another period of 
ipressiou. 

Q. Do you ever expect to get largi-r profits from articles sold abroiid than at 
line?—A. Yes; I think we shall again in luird times, as we did in the last 
ipression. The prices in foreign markets do not fluctuate as they do in this 
luntry. 

Q. To what countries do jfou sell your goods mostly?—A. (Ireat Britain, Ger- 
any, Australia, South Africa, and sometimes .Sweden, Russia, China, and vari- 
is other places. 

Q. H,ave you any idea why the prices do not fluctuate there as miicli as they do 
this country?—A. Yes; becaus.' I,heir method ot doing business is quite iliffer- 
it from ours. They seem to work more for future Inisiness, or seem to jiuy more 
tention to future business, than the nmnufactiirers of lliiscountry do as a rule. 

I other words, they do not pay <piite so much attention to tlu' immediate dollar. 
Q. That practice is growing with the manufacturers in this country, is it not ?— 
. It is, I am glad to say, as wo appr.sdate the value of foreign trade. 

Q. The same practice apidies also to the donie.stic trade, does it not, of these 
uue manufacturers ?—A. Not to so great aii extent with the manufacturers who 
ive no foreign trade; hut the manufacturers wdio have goni' into foreign trade 
• tried to get foreign trade, have become more conservative. I tliink, in that 
,ruction. 

Q. Do you have to give any longer lu-edits abroad tbiiii you do in this country ?— 
. No; as a rule not so long. 

Q. Is your trade abroad with cominissipn bouses nr with the consumers 
reotly ?—A. More, particularly with the con.snmcr.s. 

Q. The consumers are largo iniiui owuers, I suppose, to a great extent, are they 
A?—A. Yes;, in some cases. In somfj cases they are .piarry oivners and <*ement 
.anufactnrens, and that class wlicre they use crushing machinery. 

Q. They are usually concerns with large caj.ital and perfectly re.sponsible, so 
lat you consider that the risk is small?—A. Yes; that is the usual case, and even 
1 other cases the usual ])ractice is in the old countries to get the capital first and 
ly the machinery afterwards. 

Q. In this country, on the contrary, I suppo.se you luive a considerable trade 
ith many individual oiierators—.small dealers—men who have not sufficient cap- 
al?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who have a large or a growing lmsineH.s?—A. Yos; that is very often the 
ise. In a majority of cases where new' cnterj.risos are taken np the capital is too 
a,aU; is insufficient. 

Q. But, as a rule, your customers prosper and go on from small things to 
■eater, dt. they not?- A. Not in tlie raining deiiartment. The small customers 
the jnlning department, as a rule^ <lo not get ls;yond a certain point. 

Is that true in all classes of mining or only in gold and silver?—A. We only 
lal with the l)re.;ious metals. By i,hat wo mean copper, etc. Those are 
med pibcious metals; ■anything outside of the iron interests, coal, etc. 
y. (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) Who are your comiietitors in the foreign market? 
to not mean individuals hut what country do you come into competition with 
foreign markets?—A. England and Gonnany, principally. 
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O. Have they any advantageB over you in the way of cheap labor or ch^per raw 
material?—A. Yes; they have a great advantage in the way of labor. They pay 
M a rule le.Ba than one-half. I made a trip over the continent and through Eng¬ 
land last year. I found in Denmark, in one of the largest shops in Copenhagen, 
that they were there employed at from four to six kroners a day, which is from 
*1 to a little over and they were running larger tools than we run in our 

shop, paying from to P a day. , t .. i 

O. (By Mr. Clarke.) Pi'oducing an eipial (luantity/—A. I can not say about 
that; I jud^e not. If they were producing an equal quantity, we could not com- 

Tbv Mr A. L. Harris.) Is that owing to the .sujierior ofB-ciency of the 
wm'kmen of this conutry?-A. Yes; and to the improved tools which we have 
and the better system of suiierintendence. ^ 

O. How about the quality of their proiliiction?—A. In some respectB it.is quite 
euual to ours; th(U-e are some iiistanco,s where it is better; &ore are other 
instan.H's where it is not as good. Where we run to specialties here, and manu¬ 
facture one thing constantly, we are usually ahead otthi^. 

0 (Bv Mr. Kennkdv.) How will it average up.’'—A. Oh, on the same Ime of 
wmk I think it is about the same. If I gave any preference, it would be for the 

^'o TBOir A L. Harris.) Have the foreign manufacturers any advantage on 

accmint'of freight rates? I h.avi' more in mind water trpsportetion.-A. Yes; m 
water transportation they have; in railroad tran.sportation, I think not. 

C^. Which havt; the advantage in railroad transportation—tins country? A. 

O Now. m wati'r transiiortation. if you ship machinery to South Africa, do 
you ship it direct man New York?-A. Yes; there are two lines running direiit 
from Now York to Soutk Africa. 

y. Formerly did you do that'?—A, No; to London and transferred it. 

Q. Are the lines that you apeak of nmnuig regular lines.'-A. Yes, tliej run 

DlM^ieVsivB'iindor the American flag?—A. No; they are English lines. _ 
y. Are those vessels in any way interested with the foreign trade? That is, I 
mean to say, would they possibly give to foreign trade an aiWantage over your 
trade shiiiping from a foreign port—your toreign iiort? Are they owned, m other 
words, or controlled by foreign ship owners?-A. They are owned and controlled 
bv foreign ship owners, but I do not know that for that reason they ^ye any 
advantage. I think they do as most transportation lines ilo; thej' get .1^ at 
much as they can for taking the goods from the piort ot New York to South 

^q'. Are any of those vessels owned by American capital, do you know?—A. Noi 
that I am aware of; I think they are all owned in England. 

y Is there any advantage got troiii water transportation on account ot tor 
eimi seamen sailing under a foreign flag in the way of cheap labor-cheaply wc 
sailors?- A. I only know from observation, from traveling; I ttot then 

must be. Th(;y are paid smaller wages than our seamen are paid, and I thinJ 
their munner of living is not on quite as high a stuiulara an ours. ^ i.v v t 
Q. Is there a possibility for us to establish our merchant manno on the higi 
seas without some governmental assistance, in your opinion.—A. I think it wU 
come in course of time, but it will not come nearly as quickly as it would if W( 
had some governmental aid. 

Q. Are you in favor of governmental aid properly dispensed?-A. Yes, properl, 

di^jmed^ yon in your mind any plan for dispensing that to the advantage of th 
Anie: lean shiiiper?-A. I do not see any particular objection to the Hanna-Payn' 
lull; I should like to see it passed. 

0 . You would favor th<at?—A. I should. , 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) The Frye hill would be jnst m satisfactory, so far as yoi 
know?—A. I do not remember the Frye bill very distinctly. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The Frye bill is very similar. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke,) Very similar; and it is the idea that you wish to recon 

’^O.'^And'not*^the specific measure, as I understandf--A. No; any mea^e tha 
would give the money in the right direction instead of benefiting some moiviaua 
that would really benefit the shipping, would he all right. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the present condition of your labor troubles her 
handicapping your business seriously?—A. TeiTibly. . 

Q. If if continues, what is likely to be the result?—;A. ItvnU either result i 
our reducing our business hack to a specialty, or it will result in our havmg ( 
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abandon onr buemess entirely, because it is simply impossible for us to submit to 
the dictations of the local unions here. If we can not get to a point whore these 
difficulties can be settled without strikes and in a national way, I do not see how 
we can exist. 

Q. If that condition should obtain generally in manufacturing in Chicago, what 
would lie the effect uwn the laboring inanV—A. He would have to seek new fields 
BO far as that line of business is concenied. 

Q. Do you lielieve that hie i>resent attitude is inimical to the best interests of 
the manufacturing of Chicago as a manufacturing center'f—A. It mo.st certainly 
is. The system under which they are working certainly means the minimum 
efficiency instead of the maximum efficiency. The rules and by-laws and con-sti- 
tution of their order plainly state such, and jiractical resulis show that such is 
the case. 

Q. Now, as both parties are interested—^lioth the manufacturer and the laborer— 
i.s tliero no possibility of their getting together upon some common gi'ound in the 
course of time?—A, That is exactly what tliese two associations, the Founders 
and the National Metal Trades' Association, and also the Stove Molders’ Asso¬ 
ciation, which is the original association of the kind, have been striving to bring 
about. 

Q. In those trades you have suci'cedisl, have you. in ri'dncing thi; labor trouble 
at least to a minimum?—A. In the stove molders' trade, which Inie the making 
of stoves, and is controlled by the Iron Molders' Union of North America on 
their side and by the National Stove Founders'A.ssociatioii on the side of the 
stove manufacturers, they have now been running since lUilO without a strike, 
and before that time they were in (ioustaut strike-s. In fact, it. was the .s'nking 
which made them form the association, and in the first instance, in 1H87, it was 
formed to fight the strikes. In the Iron Molders' .Association ami the Natiomd 
Founders' Association, which includes the founders in the mnehinery line on 
castings and the other lines of easting.s outside of sfoies. we have an arrange¬ 
ment by which the differences come ti]) fo a national arbitration lioard. 'While 
that only went into effect last May, if succeeded in holding the molders in almost 
all instances very closely to the Him. and if the National Arbitration Hoard had 
had more influence or authority 1 do not think titere would have been a single 
case where any of the members of the two as.sociations would have failed t,o reach 
a settlement without a strike. 

y. The machinists'association, at least its presiuif strength, is eomparatively 
new here, is it not?—A. The machinists' association? 

Q. I sjieak now. of course, of the labor side.—A. Te.s. 1 do not know exactly 
when it was organized. It has not had any very great strength until this last 
year. 

O. Has your arrangement, so far as it affeets the condition of tlio .stove molders 
and others, attracted any attention from Those who are trying to follow a similar 
plan?—A. ITes, it has attracted a good deal of atti-iitiou, aiul there are members 
coming into the founders’ association all over the country ('very month—manu¬ 
facturers who recognize the justice of the priricijile and of the work that is being 
dene,. I think that at first there were a good many who thought that nothing 
could be accomplished in that way, but exiierieiioe i.s hegimiing to sliow that 
something can be, and some of the oldest and most conservative concerns in the 
country are coming into the association right along. 

Q, (By Mr. KENNBny.) Suppo.se, now, that all the engiiieors were members of 
the union and that they determined to stand out for wliat they were contending 
for, and would stand out unle.ss you sulmiitted to local arbitration; that would 
mean min for your business and starvation for them, jierhaps. Would you 
rather see your bnsine.ss go to destruction than to patch iiij your difficulty with 
them in the best way that you could by heal arbitration?—A. Yes; I certainly 
should, because temporizing does not help matters, especially in their case. If 
the average of intelligence was high you might iiossibly aifford to temporize with 
them, bnt it is not high, and they do not understand that, and it becomes license, 
license. If the local association cai once maintain its control there is no end to 
what it will have aftenvard. The present demands of the machinists, outside of 
one demand, the first one, which is that every shop shall be a union shop and 
employ only men in good standing, are not so bad themselves; but the first one, 
wmeh means that we should employ none but union men, also means that the 
union men shall live np to the constitution and by-laws and mles of their asso¬ 
ciation, T^ch moans absoluti ruin to business. The strange part of it to me la 
that the men themselves are not intelligent enough to see what It means them- 
eelvM. I cw just read you one nile of their own constitution which in itself 
would tell tiio whole stoiy if there was nothing else behind it. This is in the 
addenda to the general rules of the order. > 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Wliat do you read from, now?—A. The constitution 
of the National Association of Machinists. This shows the general rules of the 
order for the whole association. There are two sets of rules—one is for the grand 
lodge and the other for the local lodges. (Reading:) “No member shall take a 
job for leas than it formerly paid.” That simply means this to the employer: 
That if he has a workman in his shop who is an excellent workman and entitled 
to more pay than the minimum rate of wage, which is a thing that is established 
in any union, ho will not advance that man’s pay, for the simple reason that if 
he loses that man in any way the next man that comes on can not take the job for 
less than the first man. Now, we have many men in our employ who will earn 
50 cents more a day than others if they are allowed to do the full amount they 
can do; but if we were under union control, and were controlled by that rule, it 
must be perfectly e\’ident that we would not raise such a man's wages. Then if 
a man knows we will not raise his w.ages because he is efficient, he will simply go 
the other way and do just as litlle work as he can possibly do. 

tj. Most unions have a minimum scale and permit their members to get as 
much as they can.—A. I think you will find this is the rule with them here as in 
most of the unions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Suiipose you paid lower wages in a depressed period and 
high wages in a pro.s])erous iieriod; would tliat rule prevent you from carrying 
on your business in a de])rcssed time?—A. Most assuredly. If we were union 
shops, we should have to stand by the rules unless the l(K.:al union of its own 
accord reduced the minimum. 

Q. You would have to pay as high wages as were paid in prosperous times 
under that nile. should you not?—A. Yes; one of the clauses in the constitution 
here provides tor that very thing, that the local union shall vote on any reduction 
in wages. That is what they consider one of their grievances. It is probable 
that in hard times, when they could not g(>t work, they would break away from 
the union of their own accord, or that the union might agree to come down on 
their minimum price; but they most assuredly would not do it until the maun- 
facturcTS Inid been reduced to such a point that they <'nuld not pay them the 
wages. 

Q. In the pending difficulties here do you think that the work people them¬ 
selves are generallj' satisfied to be out, or would they rather be at work?—A. I 
think the great majority of them would rather he at work. 

Q. You believe, then, that they ar(‘ really misrepresented by the trade-union 
representatives?—A. I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

Q. 'What is their object in going counter to what you think is the wish of the 
men?—A. 'Well, it is like—to a certain extent it is a game of politics. These 
men are in there for certain reasons and they must show what they are doing for 
the benefit of the workingmen. There are, of course, a certain number of the 
workingmen who are dissatisfied, and never would be sjiti.sfied with anything 
that they got. It is that class that very largely controls the situation, very much 
as, in a town of tliis kind, in certain wards where the politicians are not of a high 
order, it is a certain clas.s that go to the primaries and make np the slate. 

Q. (By ?.Ir. A. L. Harris. ) Is there a feeling at the present time that leads the 
workmen to array themselves against their einiiloyers, politically or otherwise?— 
A. 'Well, it has gone so far in this city that there are in the councils now, in the 
offices in the city hall, a large number of pronounced labor leaders. That is 
one of the rules in this constitution. (Reading.) In section 7 of the platform it 
says; “To stimulate the political education of members to nnderrtand their 
political rights and use the ballot intelligently in their respective political parties, 
to the end that the government may be for and by the people and not be used as 
a tool to further the ends of combinations of capital for its own personal aggran¬ 
dizement, we recommend to our members to at once set about securing the 
nomintition and election of pronounced trade-unionists in municipal. State, and 
national letjislatureB, to the end that it will not be necoB.sary to humiliate our 
citizenship in the future with fraitless petitions.” Now, so far as the manufac¬ 
turers are concerned, they make petition after petition, fmitless petitions, and 
some of them that are very (tood, too; hut we do not complain a great deal about 
that; wo simply keep on until we get it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 'Well, is tliero anything to condemn in that plank that 
you have read? Is it not admirable, after all, that they should strive to educate 
their members in the'r political rights and privileges r—A. Yes; providing the 
thing is honestly carried out; there is no doubt about it, and there is no doubt about 
unions themselves being a good thing, if they were used for their legitimate objects; 
but when the rules are such as wo find here,which limit a person to one tool, and in 
every instance curtail the production and limit the capacity of the nian, make 
one Wei to which e.ach man must w '"k without any chance to rise, then it 
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becomes an entirely diiferent affair. Words may be very fliittcsriug, but behind 
them there may be another meaning entirely: and you can only judge of the 
meaning by the acts as they come out. I am in favor of unions myself, because I 
am in favor of this amingeiuent here. I think the time will come when all work¬ 
men will be in unions on one aide and the manufacfurers in combinations of this 
kind on the other side. That is the way to handle these tiiinga. It is the hope 
that by getting it into national hands there can be a higher order of intelligence 
brought to bear on Ixrth sides, and the rights of the, numufacturer and the rights 
of the laboring man can he shown uii in such shape that tlicy will a.gree mutually 
to such arrangements as will he of advantage to both ])artieH. and therefore do 
away with all this unrestwhich we have to-day through these local unions, which 
are controlled practically by the walking delegates. 

Q. You agree, then, that the combinations of capital which are being made all 
the while are logically driving the worki7igmun into combinations; that it is 
a necessity for them to get into a combination to proteel, thejiiselves?—A. Ido 
not think tluvt it is so much a (juestion of the combinations of cajiital in the sense 
of trusts, etc. I do not think that is what caused it. I think it started before 
that; it started in the different way business is done, to-day—the large volume of 
business which is done. For instance, in my father's d;iy the business was done 
in such a manner that he knew almo.st every man in (lie- shop: could go in and 
call them byname; had ])crhapB, as a matter of f;irt, woiked at one time with 
a good many of them. But I could uot do the sami> thing in our woid; to-day. I 
perha^is know more men in our works than manntacturers usually do, having 
been in it all my life and been anuaig these old men. But I can not, as • 
matter of fact, give personal attention to the complaints of lihli men. and it is 
perfectly natural, therefore, that tliej- should comhino. and if they have any 
mevance, that they should send it up in that way. In fact. 1 wain to have them 
do it in that way, because if their unions are pro])erly controlled, many .su]iposed 
grievances would he laughed out of court by the officers themselves, and nothing 
would come up to me that was not of some moment. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) IVliat you object to, then, is not the union, hut the 
abuses of the uiiion'f—A. Most a,Hsun'dly. Ttio union in itself is a good thing. 
This constitution is full of the most worthy objects, sick benefits and diiath bene¬ 
fits and all that sort of thing. If the union were projinrly eontrolled and by the 
proper kind of officers, there is no doutit at all that it would he an tvdvantagc all 
the way along. 

Q. And you think that the economic, protilems necessarily involved in the mat¬ 
ter can be better understood and disposed of by a national organization, in view 
of the interstate character of production itself, than by a hx'.al organization?—A. 
There is no doubt of it. Expi'riaitce has shown me that uot only on the side of 
the men,but on the side of the luanufiKiturers, sincewe have been coming together 
in these associations, in this ■way.tliere have been the greate.st kind of advantages. 
Men who were perfectly radical, who would not tiave anything whatevi>r to do 
with the unions in the first place, begin to sou their rights; tin' international labor 
bodies on the other side begin to see the riglits of tin: manufacturers; and where 
we have had joint conferences together on certain suhjwds, the parties to the 
conferences on both sides have asked a vvitlidrawal, because they saw that it had 
got up to a point where they did not understand it and they both wanted time to 
think the matter over and come to some good deci.sion. 

Q. Have you any recommendations to make for legislation, eitlier national or 
State, which you think would jiromote the industry in wliich yon are engaged?— 
A. I have not, Mr. Chairman. I think that this matter is purely a commercial 
matter. My imiiressiou is that outside of such matters as will take care of crim¬ 
inal acts, it is better left with the manufacturers and the men themselves on the 
lines that have been laid out in these associations. There has been-one attempt 
at legislation on thi.s plan in New Zealand. The laws in New Zealand are uowin 
effect and accomplish very much ttio same ends which these associations are 
accomplishing here, and, we understand, with a great deal of success; hut in this 
oountiw I do not think it would be so likely to 'be successful. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon do not despair of the time coming when an 
adjustmei't can be made?—A. Oh, I do not. I feel perfectly sure that the time 
will c«mc; and it will come through avliitratiun of this character—^not arbitration 
after an oviirt act has been done, Imt before. 

< 5 . Have you ever given any thought to the benefit of State arbitration 'boards 
in case ot strikei/l—A. I have pven some thought to it, but I have not much con¬ 
fidence in it. I fear that poliucal inftuonces will always have more or less to do 
with ttum. 

< 3 . (flrilr. KENHeiDY.j You have a State Ixia^ in Illinois?—A. Yes; I think 
We have. 
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Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) You would be glad to enter into an ajpreemont with the 
men that there shall be no strike and no lockout under any circumstances, and 
that the differences that arise from time to time shall be settled by represent¬ 
atives of both sides and by final decision of a referee, if it is necessary to call one 
in?—A. We have not done anything in the way of a referee, because we have 
[dways felt that it was better to have a board eijual on each side and let the 
majority of the board decide; that if a proposition was suggested that the board 
could not get together on it was a very dangerous affair to take in a referee, for 
the reason that his position would not lie, perhaps, satisfactory to the side whom 
it was against. That might, of course, be as much so with the men as with the 
manufacturers; and wo lielieve, as a matter of fact, that if the subject to be 
adjusted is one that can be adjusted it can be settled by an eipial board better 
than in any other way, and the influence will be lietter. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Kennedy, the siibcoinmiKsion took a rtx*.ess until 
3.30 o’clock p. Ill. 


CiiioAOO. It.i... March Hit, 1900. 

TESTIMOKY OP MR. HARRISON H. ROUNTREE, 

l‘rc.iidi'itt of Ihc Turner lirana H’orAvs. 

The subeommission met at 10.15 a. ni.. Mr. Clarke presiding. After finishing 
the testimony of the preceding witness, Mr, Harrison H. Bouiitree, of Chicago, 
Ill., president of The Turner Brass Works, was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified ns follows; 

Q. (By Mr, Ci.aiikk.) Please give your name.—A. My name is Harrison H. 
Rountree. 

Q. Post-offloe address?-A. 133 Kinzie street, Chi<;ago. Ill. 

U. And occupation?—A. President of The Turner Brass Works, a corporation. 

Q. The Turner Brass Works is hs-ated in Chicago?—A. Located in Chicago. 

Q. How long have they been establishi'd here?—A. The Turner Brass Works 
was Incorporate'd m 1 SHi). siiccec'ding to the business of E. H. Tnraer, who started 
in 1871: so the incorporation is 11 years old. although the business has been estab¬ 
lished 30 years. It has been under the, present management since its incorpora¬ 
tion, or since within a month or two after its incoriioratioii. 

Q. Do yon make brass or brass gixids?-A. We. make brass goods. We buy 
raw copper, tin, lead, zinc, and other materials, run our own foundry in which 
we do our casting, have' a finishing department where the necessary machining is 
done on the, goods, and jiolisliing and buffing and plating perhajis, and the finished 
product is sold to the custemers. We also buy sheet brass, tubing, and rods, and 
use this freimeiitly in combination with the castings. We also buy aluminum 
ingots and aluminum sheets, tubes, and rods, and put it through practically the 
same processes as the brass. 

Q. Has there been any change in the con.stituent elements of brass in recent 
years?—A. To my knowledge there has not been; I think cast brass is made 
exactly the same as it was a thousand years ago. The brass is cast in sand from 
metal or wooden patterns which have first made the depressions in the sand. The 
metals, copper, tin, lead, etc., are mixed in a plumbago crucible, and in the 
molten state poured into the sand mold. But there ;ire a few changes in that part 
of the castings. Machinery has entered in a little bit in some oases, and a little 
bit in the handling of the patterns, relieving the operator of considerable hand 
work, 

Q. Will you state the proportions of the constituent elements?—A. They vary 
considerably. Copper is 30 parts to 1 or 3 parts of the others, lead and tin and 
zinc, depending largely upon the quality of metal desired. Old brass is remelW 
and we mix it ivith new metal frequently. In fact, it is a considerable saving 
for some articles. 

Q. Are you willing to state the amount of capital employed in your business 
and the number of hands employed when yon ai’e running?—A. We carry $75,000 
fire insurance. It would be a difficult tiling to say exactly what a plant, having 
run as long as ours, is worth. The plant would be worth perhaps not more than 
$76,000, if split up and disposed of piecemeal. We believe that our plant is worth 
about the same amount of money as our (jood will, as the reputation we have, 
having been in business a long time and being the largest concern in our special 
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lino in ihe United States, so far as wo know. Our special lino is making largely 
special Brass work to order; not shelf goods and not shop goods, hut largely to 
order. We were employing 150 people. We have sometimes run up as high as 
200 , but our facilities only aUow us to work about 150, and to increase over that 
means running an extra shift—a night force. It is very difficult to make a night 
shift profitable, so we have latterly confined ourselves to a day shift. 

Q. Were your employees all men?—A. Men and boys. We employ no female 
he^ excepting office help. 

Q. Were they mostly native American?—A. About half. The boys are almost 
invariably bom in this country, but frequently of foreign iiarents; the workmen 
arc perhaps half and half, I should think. 

Q. Were many of the workmen skilled before they came to you?—^A. A good 
many of them are skilled. We frequently get very valuable workmen among the 
Swedes. I think the imiK)rted Swede is a better workman than any other; some¬ 
times a German who lias learned his trade in the old conntry. 

Q. Are yonr employees generally organized in unions?—A. 1 will (pvG you a 
short story of the small strike as an answer to that, which, perhajis, is my best 
way to answer the question. Two weeks ago to-day, at noon. men went out 
on a strike at the call of the business agent or walking delegate. That afternoon, 
perhaps, half a dozen more hoys or men went out. In the morning a good many 
of the men did not appear. Some of them. ])erliaps, did not make any effort to 
appear at the factory and some of them were stoppi-d on the_ outside of the fac¬ 
tory and persuaded not to come in. At noon—it hapjiems _iii our locality that 
there is a saloon on each side of our front, door and several within a block or two, 
saloons and lunch places—onr men go out to lunch very largely and when the 
men went out to lunch a good many of them did not come hack. Then the next 
morning there were fewer men at the factory, until, on Saturday morning, out 
of 150, there wore just lij that worked, I interviewed the 13 individuallv, one by 
one, and asked them v/hether they desired to continue work or whetlier they 
preferred to lay off until the trouble had blown over. The reply was with 11 of 
the men that they would prefer to discontinue work until it was more comfort¬ 
able, that they were in fear somewhat, and that they were certainly very nncoin- 
fortablo; so we decided to close the factory. It i.s onr custom to pay off Saturday 
afternoons at 8 o'clock. We, olos(>d the factory at 3 o'clock on Saturday. The 
men work loi hours a day 5 days in the week, and closing at 3 o’clock on Satur¬ 
day gives them 00 hours for the week. I called the men all together at their 
regular time for bobig paid off and I talked with them. Ah I say, there were 
only 23 union men that went out. The rest of the men wore persuaded—I think 
121; BO thatwoirld make a total of 144 altogether that day that did not work. 
Nearly four times as many were Tie.rsnadcd not to work as belonged to the union, 
X suppose. In llie talk I had with tliem there was a spikesman for the strikers, 
and Iwas advised that there were 49 members of the union and not 23. This was 
from 'Tue.sday until Saturday, s<51 believe that the union doubled in our force— 
doubled its member.ship iietween Tuesday and Saturday. If tliere lias been no 
change since, one-third of our workmen are memljers of the union. 

Q. Had there iieen any inisunderstandmg or disagreement between you and 
them about wages or lioiirs of lalmr?—A. Tliore never had been any; there had 
not been any di8cus.sion; no committee of the workmen had ever come to me or 
ever asked for an interview, so far a.s I know. We have 9 departments, each in 
charge of a foreman, and then there is a superintendent in charge of aU of them, 
who has been a workman all his life and understands nearly all the different 
trades. In case there had iieen a desire for a conference or a request made, or a 
grievance, it naturally would have come through the superintendent to me. It 
would not have been stoiqied anywhere. My connection with the men is very 
close. I know half of them by name. Many of them are individuals who came 
to us as errand hoys and ha\ e been in the fa<!toj y and learned their trade there, in 
one way and another, and many of tliera are now .journeymen that were errand 
boys; so I know them. I take a great deal of interest in them, and we have been 
very fortunate in liaviiig very pleasant relations. There never has been a ques¬ 
tion. If anybody in the factory believes that he is not fairly treated in the matter 
of la'bor, in the matter of wages, he will make his request, and usually has an 
interview with me. I have no door to my office, and any workman can come at 
any'lime, even in his working hours, and have an interview. There never has 
any miestion at all raised about tliat or hours. The men prertty thoroughly 
understaflo that if they wanted shorter hours they could have them, but only 
with the pay of shbrier hours. There never has been, as I say, any mineet at aU 
by the ^siness agents. Having so many departments, it has been necessary to 
be interviewed by a number of business agents. There is a business agent for 
the molars—btass molders’ union; there is aUother for the polishers’ nnlan, 
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and there is another for the finishers’ union; and in addition to them wonld be 
the business agent for the machinists. We run but few machines, but we do run 
a few. We have a half dozen to a dozen men who are simply tool makers and 
die makers or something of that kind. 

The business agents began making calls in October and November. They have 
called on us oftener than on any other brass concern in Chicago, I believe, for the 
reason that there is a brass club, which was organized last spring, and I was 
instrumental in the organization. In fact, it started by my asking two men to 
lunch. We started the brass club. Wo have a membership of nearly all the peo¬ 
ple who handle brass—who make brass in Chicago. The secretary of our company, 
Mr. Ferris, is president of the brass club. It was thought that our position on the 
subject of the recognition of the combination would indicate the position of the 
most of the members of the trade—the most of the members of the brass club—and 
for that reason, I think, the bnBines.s agents visited us oftener than they visited any 
other concern. There are employed in Chicago about 4,000 people in brass estab¬ 
lishments, working on brass. That includes the various lines, and this brass club 
includes in its membership most of the employers. The business agents appeared, 
and the first interview 1 had was a retpiest—was a question put to me by one of 
the business agents—as to whether we would adopt the union label. My reply to 
him was simply offhand; if we can make more money tor ourselves and the 
emiiloyees, wo would adopt anything in the way of a label or any other suggestion 
that anybody may offer; and the interview terminated, no further remarks being 
made than that. .Some time after that the two business agents appeared and 
handed me a contract iind aski-d me if I would look it over, and they would come 
again. After a week or two they came again, and they asked me then if I would 
sign the contract, and I said no: and they said they would see mo again. We had 
conversations at tln-se'times, but nothing important, and they appeared again and 
asked me to give them the old contract, saying that they had a new one. They 
handed me a new contract and asked me to go over it. and I said no, we had decided 
not to unionize the shop, and wo could not enter into any agreement. We had 
several Interviews, hut our answers have always been the same; and our refusal 
to unionize the shop is the only thing. Wo understand that to recognize the 
union is to agree to employ only members of the union. That is the first article 
in their contract; of course, without that no agreement could he entered into. 

Did you at any of those interviews object to employing union labor' — 
A. No, not to employing union labor. It has never been our custom to inquire 
of a workman whether ho was a union man or not. SSomo of the best men we 
have are union men, and some of the other heat men we have are not union men. 
It does not seem to make any difference; that is, there is no way to tell whether a 
man is a union man or not unless we ask him the question and he tells the truth. 
When the union is strong, ho is very apt to tell the truth, but when the union is 
weak, when it is growing, or when he feels that there is a prejudice, he has a 
temptation to say the other thing. 

Q. You do not know, in the condition of your own business or your own relations 
to yonr own emplOTees, anything that has justified the present strike, then";—A. I 
do not; I do not. m tact, I do not believe that our men felt that they were going 
to be called out. They had not voted on the subject, at least they say they had 
not voted on the subject: they had not been asked about it, and they were mem¬ 
bers of the union; the founders and the molders were members of the union to 
a man. Every molder was a member of the union, and the molders first 
walked out; but the subject had not been submitted to them. One of the lea^ng 
molders, a leading striker, a man with whom I had the most conversation in 
this Saturday afternoon interview, I have seen several times. He has been in 
perhaps every day since the strike. He was in my ofiice yesterday, and he told 
me then that he was as much surprised at being called out as if he had received 
a telephone invitation to go to the charity ball or some other unexpected thing. 
He knew nothing whaWei- of it. He knew that there would he some trouble m 
some of the brass establishments in Chicago, but did not know where the trouble 
would he, and his impressions were that ours would be the last; that there was 
no dissatisfaction in the establishment. That naturally the Iwys would like 
shorter hours at better pay if they could get it. 

Q. What were the hours?—A. Tlie hours were lOj 5 days in the week, an 
average of 60 hours in the week, Saturday being a short day. The wages have 
run—nearly one-half onr force are under 21 years of age, and the average is $10.28 
for 60 hours labor. A year ago it was $10.84; two years ago at the same time it 
was $10.09. 

Q. You have increased a little then?—A. Have increased a httle—well, nearly 
10 per cent on the two years. , , , „ 
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am not able to give thorn exactly. I do not believe the wages were any larger- 
very mnch larger—3 years ago than 5 or 6 years ago; I do not believe there hag 
been very much change. 

Q. Did your business suffer during the period of national depression?—A. Yes; 
it suffered up to 3 years ago. During the last 3 years we have run steadily, we 
have run full time. Last year and the year before we ran full. Other people in 
our line complained of the dull times, but we were successful in running straight 
through, lost no time. 

Q. In what lines of industry are your principal customers?—A, We spread 
pretty largely over the whole field that uses brass. We have lines of stuff that go 
to electric light companies all over the United States; they are repair parts that 

f o to people who run electric lamps and dynamos and things of tlmt sort. We 
ave a line of stuff, a very small line, but it goes generally to piano people and 
furniture people, and the jobbing hardware trade—a little line that goes to the 
pump and windmill ]reoplp. We have ii line that goes to machinery manufac¬ 
turers. We have on our list something over 3.700 customers. 

Q. Do you furnish a good deal to camera manufacturers?—A. Not very imnih. 
That field is pretty well covered by dealers who confine themselves to that. The 
Adams & Westlake Company here are the largest, and one or two I think in .St. 
Louis; they cover that field pretty thoroughly I guess. 

Q. Has the gi'owth of electrical development made a considerable increase or 

f rowth in your business?—A. I do not think it has affected it a gr(>at deal. Our 
usiness has been increased, but I think that is because of the efforts we have 

put in outside rather than the influence- 

Q. Is the pri.>ductiou of bra.s 8 governed more or less by fashion?—A. Yes, I 
think it is considerably; I think it is considerably governed by fashion. 

Q. It has been the fa.shion in recent years to use brass bedsteads and brass 
trimmings and ornaments to a greater extent, has it not?—A. Yes. and in times of 
prosperity more brass will be used, and in times of depression more iron. Iron 
can be finished to look like brass. It will not last, it will rust, but still it takes 
the place of it, and during the hard times iron will crowd brass out becfinse it is 
a quarter or a fifth, or perhaj)s a tentli, as expensive as l)nw»s. 

Q. Is brass the foundation of most nick('l-]>lated goods?—A. Yes. nearly all. 
although iron can he nickel-plated and it takes an expert to judge the haseof 
niokel-])lated goods, whether it is iron or brass. The weight is about the same; 
the finished and imffed nickel and bright polished nickel—the appearance is about 
the same. 

Q. To return to the labor problem, should you have any ob.iection to treating 
with a labor union in reference to the employment of your own hands. i>rovided 
you had a sense of security or assurance that their contracts would Is) lived up 
to?—A. If the representatives of the union were men of sufficient ability and 
hmiesty, and if the subject was treated in a national way; locally it would iioi. do 
us very mucli good. In tlie first place, wo sbould decline to enter into an agree¬ 
ment with the local association, because every bit of stuff that we made and sent 
out of Chicago would he discriminated ag-ainst in consequence of a higher rate of 
wages or shorter hours or soinethingol.se. Unfortunately for the brass people, 
the international association of brass workers, the polishers and molders and 
all the rest of them, the association is not very large. It is not very strong; it has 
not assumed sufficient proportion.s to warrant us in lielieving, even if we entered 
into an agreement with them, that the same agreement would be entered into by 
our competitors in other places. For instance, we liave a competitor in Phlladel 
phia: the only competition in one of onr lines is a man in Philadelphia. His con 
dition should be the same as ours, or we are driven oui of the Eastern market. 
The National Metal Trades Association covers our ti.ld, hut the National 
Mac.hlulsts Union does not cover and take in the members of the union with 
whom we are having our troubles. They belong to an international association 
which is not large and which is not strong, and which is not handled by very 
broad-ganged men; it is not handled by as good a class of men even as the inter¬ 
national machinists. As to the other part of it, of course, we make no contracts 
with our employees excepting by the week, practically by the week. We never 
have found tMt it was worth while to try to make any other sort of an arrange¬ 
ment ■' Our men,nearly all of them, work by the day. A great deal depends upon 
the inteyest and the industry and the skill of the workman. Unless his feeling 
tTSTOvd usds kindly, is not a profitable workman for us. He can spoil material 
and waste his time <tod he nnpTifitable. It would be unwise for us to attemp! 
to force a man to with us 15 minutes after he had made up his miud that he 
wanted 
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Q. Do all of them work by the day?—^A. Nearly all of them. We have at 
times perhaps fifteen or twenty piece workers, and that is the extreme; there 
wonld perhajjs he ordinarily not over 5 jier cent piece workers. 

Q. The nature of the work is such that day work is more convenient?—A. More 
convenient, and wm pride ourselves on a high grade of work, and piece work 
tends to a lower grade, e,specially where jnecea have to be formed together or 
assembled afterwards, where there are certain threads to be out and certain 
holes to be bored and adapted; unless care is taken the work does not go together 
well, and in pie<w work there is carele.ssncss by reason of haste. Our preference 
is to employ the very best workmen we can find, and pay them enough to keep 
them satisfied, and by the day. 

Q. Had you many ordius on hand at the time of the strike?—A. We had been 
fearing or rather e.vpecting the strike for three months, and wo had entered into 
no contracts whic.h could disturb u.s very iimch if the strike should come at any 
time. We rushed through everything that we could possibly rush, putting on 
additional men in some cases to get the work out of the way and get off of our 
hand.s all the contracts that wmrld at all annoy us, so that the strike came at an 
opjwrtune time for us’. W c were not badly affected by it. 

6 . If the lalK)r difficulty wiu-e over should you have jdenty of employment now 
and bo able to run full?—.\. It our forces returned to-morrow—and there is a 
jirospect that the force will return, because tlu! lHisine.ss agent said to me yester¬ 
day that it was an unfortunate thing for a .strike to occur in the brass line, that 
other lines were so large, and tlie publus sympathy w’as agaimst him, and the possi¬ 
bilities of publh; assistancje were against him, and he might call it off and resume 
it at some otlier timo—if our men were to go to work to-moiTOw we could keep 
them busy for some little time, but with th(' present strike on among the con¬ 
tractors and the machinists, we should be affected so that iierhaps our business 
wonld be cut in two. 

Q. Aside from this local labor difficulty, do you think the. general conditions of 
business in the country arc snffi<!ieiitly prosperous to enable yon to nm full?— 
A. I think there is no ipinstion about it, If thero wore no strikes in Clhicago, and 
if there were tio strikes in other idaces. A good many of our correspondents dur¬ 
ing the last two weeks—we, of course, notify all of our customers of the condition 
of affair.s—and a goisl many of them have said we are fearful of trouble, or we 
Imve .iiist been having trouble, or something of that sort, which makes mo believe 
that, aside from these strike troubles and labor troubles, we should have all the 
■business we could do, 

tj, (By Mr. Ke.v.nkoy. ) You said the business agent may (sail the strike off now. 
Does it depend on the will of the business agent altogether whether the strike 
shall continue or not ?—A. The brass workers' nnion is controlled from Cleveland. 
The secretary and the president and the headejuarters of tlm union are at Cleve¬ 
land. Some :i weeks ago the vice-president of the union visited Chicago, and 
stayed here one week. Ho came IkU'o empowered hy the executive committee of 
the union to do whatever he thought be,st. As I .say, he stayed a week, looking 
the ground over pretty thoroughly, had interviews with a mimber of the brass 
comiems, and then de\iarted, leaving with the local exeentivo committee his 
authority to act in the premises. The hx:al executive committee arc represented 
really hy this business agent. The executive committee do not visit the manu¬ 
facturers, do not confer with them at all, but take the information, largely, which 
they g(it from tins business agent, and decide with him as to what to (3o. In the 
case of a strike. I believe it was thought host to have the strike; it was decided to 
he necessary for the local executive committee to ai)plv to the general executive 
committee at Cleveland for permission to call the strike. That permission was 
granted, and the stnke was called, but the local committee, as I understand it, is 
authorized to declare the strike off, if, in their judgment, it seems a wise thing 
to do. 

Q. Then, it will he, the local committoo, representing the unions and the inter¬ 
national officers, who will call the strike off, and not the business agent?—A. And 
not the business agent, except that what he says to the executive committee wfll 
very largely govern their action. 

Q. Is he more familiar with the situation than this committee?—A. He has 
been the local president, and he has recently become the business ageilt. The 
previous agent was unsatisfactory, and it was the previous business agent that 
called the strike. 

Q. Do you know what salary they pay the business agent?—A. I understand it 
is $25 a week and expenses. 

Q. Do you know what the salary generally paid to business agents in 'Chicago 
is?—A. I do not know of anything excepting the business agents in the brass 
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indust^, and I understand that all the business agents in the brass industry are 
in receipt of the same salary—$35 a week. 

Q. The business agent in this case gets more than twice as much salary as the 
man who works at the trade?—A. No; because the figures I gave’ you include 
boys as well as men. 

Q. What do journeymen get?—A. Twenty-five cents an hour—,$3..50 a day, and 
from that up. We pay men as high as $35 a week for 60 hours; but they are 
exceptionally good men, of course. We pay no journeyman less than $3.50 a 
day—35 cents an hour. Eight on the subject of compensation of the busines.s 
agent, and as an indication of what the members of the union know, in ono of 
my interviews with the molder I have mentioned I said to him: “It is unfor¬ 
tunate that the men have not a more reliable class of representatives.” I .said: 
“I have heard a rumor that ono business agent in Chicago m;ule last year 
$30,000.” He said: “ Do vou mean Broderick? ” I said: “ I have simply heard a 
rumor,” and the subject dropped. Broderick is one o{ tlie business agents of the 
machinists’ \inion. I had never heard Broderick's name used in connectioTi with 
this rumor that a busine.s.s agent had made $30,000 in Chicago last year, but evi¬ 
dently this molder—a striking molder—who was emidnctiiig him.-elf and his 
fellows under this arrangement, had heard these rmtiors that Rrodericl had 
made a large amount of money as a walking delegate'. 

Q. Is it your suspicion, then, that, the walking delegates ormpt?—A. Yes; 

there is a suspicion of that sort. 

Q. Do yon know whether there is any good foundation f<ir tliat suspicion?—A. 
It has always been my i>lan in business to avoid the appearance of buying influ¬ 
ence, because I have felt that honesty was the liest policy. I do not. know whether 
I should be an honc.st man if it were not good policy or not, becutsc—I hope I 
should—but still it has been good policy witli us to rtm oiir b’lsmess on correct 
lines. There have been temptations in Chicago sometimes by reason of some 
unfortunate circumstances, smoke iu.speotion or building inspection or something 
else; there have been temptation.s for somopeopU: to indulge in brilnng. Possibly 
some of it has boon done. We have, felt tliat we had rather run our husines’s 
without indulging in that practice a.s long as we could, and wlicn i 1 was necessary 
to make some otlier decision that would he tiTiie enough to go into the subject. 

Q. Have you ever had an opportunity to deal corruptly with a buHines.s agent?— 
A. I do not believe I am prepared to answer tliat iiuestion, and I do not, by declin¬ 
ing to answer it—I do not want to insinuate tliat any bmsincss agent can be 
bought, but I have felt for 3 or 4 months tliat if tliere was going to l«o a strike in 
our line I should like to have it. I did not believe that our coiiceni would ho the 
first picked out. because I did not lielieve tliat the committee in charge of the 
union forces would pull out a set of men that seemed i o he perfectly satisfied and 
had no grievance. There never had bci'ii, su far as I know, any grievance or any 
'request which had not been granted. I did not believe they would do it, but I 
felt if there was to he trouble of that s.ii-t I should like to have it come. I was 
absolutely surprised ■when 131 nonunion men walked out, or were persuaded to 
ritay out, because 3l or 33 men, union men, struck. Tluit was my surprise. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You tliink that the persuasion you speak of is genorally 
peaceable and argiimeiitive only, or is there an element of coercion and terror in 
it?—A. It is coercion and terror finally. It started in the cases that I know by 
simple iiersuasion, by the use of the term “scab;” you are a seal); and pretty 
soon it got to be so that a man was threatened. In a dozen eases of ours the men 
told me that they were threatened that their heads would he smashed. 

_ (^. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Well, right there, don't you think it sounds a little bit 
ridiculous, the idea that 2 l men could overawe 131 uonunion men by such methods 
as you speak of?—A. In a body, yes. But you niiisT understand that 28 union 
men could surround 1 nonunion man and iicrsuade him, and they then could 
surround another and then another; and that. wa.s the tactics followed; 0 or 8 or 
10 union men were on the lookout for 1 nonunion man. 

Q. Evidently the nonunion men were ripe for persuasion and for becoming 
members of the union?—A. I was told yester'kiy by one of the strikers that 
them are now 49 members of the union. They have evidently not succeeded in 
persuading the others to join the union. In fart, there are a good many men who 
hsvq beer on our jiay roll that are not eligible to any union. They are not men 
of a certain tirade. They may he very valuable men and may make very good 
wages, but there are not enough of thorn for a separate union, and iiorheps they 
have not skill enough, or it is not necessary for them to sjsmd yeafs in learning 
tbeir trade to make them desirable union members. 

Q. CBy Mr. Clarke.) Have you made an effort to run your shop since this 
rtiike? — A. No; we ran from Tuesday uiftil Saturdiky with a gradueffiy 
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diminishinK force, and I said to the men then, all of them together, union and 
nonunion, that I did not know how long the factory would stay closed; that it 
would depend entirely upon them. When they were ready to go back to work, 
if they would advise us, we should he ready for them. We have made no effort. 

Q. Were your premises picketed?—A. Oh, yes, picketed; yes. 

Q. On your own ground?—A. No; we have two buildings. Our front building 
is only 20 feet on the thorougUy improved street, Kinzie street, and we run back 
80 feet with that building, ^en in the rear of that building we have one 40 by 
80, two stories and a basement. The picketing has been done on the Kinzie street 
buildingand in front of the Water street building and in the alle^ that adjoin 
them. The strike occurred Tuesday noon, and Tuesday afternoon I sent for two 
offcers, sent to the city hall, and had them sworn in and gave them regular stars 
and put them on duty, with instructions to prevent any injury or damage to any 
individual, whether strikers or nonstrikers, men who were simply out there, and 
jrassers-by, or innoc,ent men—and I kept those men on duty until Monday. We 
closed the fai tory Saturday and I discharged the two policemen on Monday, and 
since then we have had no policemen; but the pickets are still out and are sup¬ 
posed to draw from their union .$5 a week for picket duty. Of course, they are 
doing nothing: there is no roa.son for picketing. We are simply running our 
offices and there are no workmen applying for work. They would not get inside 
if they were; and if we were running we could not employ them. We very 
much prefer our old help. It would be a very great hardship if we had to break 
in new help. Men have lieen with us, as I say, some of them 4 or 5 or 6 years— 
grown up in the place. They know nothing else excepting the work that has 
been taught them, . 

Q. You think the strike of your workmen is almost wholly an incident of the 
machinist s’strike which is on in thecity?—A. Yes; Ithinkso. Thereis an unrest. 
As one of the strikers said, "Well, it will not hurt the boys to rest a while; they 
have been working pretty steadily." Well, they have; they have been workmgfor 
2 years, and havo had no lay offs; and a little vacation will not hurt them. But 
they wore leady. The strike fever is pretty general, and they were ready for 
something to happen. 

By Mr. Ken.vbdy.) Have you auy idea that this unrest that you speak of 
e.xists because labor feels that it is not getting its just share of the profits it cre- 
■itos?-A. The men do not so express themselves to me. The most of them, I 
think, realize that it is largely supply and demand. Brass workers are pretty 
thoroughly employed in Chicago, but there is no great dearth, and these men, I 
think, realize tnat the supply and the demand are about the same. We feel that 
$2,50 a day is a fair average compensation for such services as they can offer. 
Wo do not feel that the trade is poorly paid, because our men work 300 days in 
the year. The income is $7.50 a year. There has been a good deal of talk in 
Chicago that the bricklayer had $4.00 a day. We believe the bi-ass-worker is 
better paid at $2.50 than the bricklayer at $4 a day. Our men may live as near 
the factory as they choose; they may save car fare; they may save time to and 
from work; they have comfortable surroundings during all sorts of weather; they 
have the convenience of going out to their lunch in the near neighborhood or 
bringing their lunch and eating it comfortably; they have steady work and money 
every Saturday without going for it. On the other hand, the bricklayer may be 
at work to-day in one section of the city and the next week in another section. 
He may have to pay 2 or even 3 car fares to go to his work or to come back. 
It may m necessary for him to spend an hour and a half in getting to his work, 
and the same in coming back. He is exposed to the elements. He is on an 
uncertain footing, a bad platform, and with all sorts of laborers around him. 
He works in a little place, and the bricklayers on each side of him are rushing 
the work and he must rush; he has no choice in the matter. If he chooses to work 
a little slower, he can not do it, because he must keep up his end—keep up his 
stint. With the brass workers there is usually a chance to do the other thin^f 
they choose; not to loaf, but to change at times, to rest or work slower. The 
bricklayer has $4 and does not work W days in the year. Eight hundred dollars 
would be certainly an outside figure, and there certainly would be $50 oar fare 
between him and the other, which would place them at the same mone^ The 
bricklayer must often run for his money, ciuit bis job for a time, have dimoulty; 
go after the contractor if he is uncertain with his payment; perhaps he may havo 
to go 2 or 3 times. Those things c.ount—he may lose his compensation. The man 
who works for this lioss, and that, and the other is quite apt to lose his compen¬ 
sation. We have had the Saturday pay day for 10 years -without a single excep¬ 
tion. Two dollars and fifty cents is the minimum for a journeyman, and he has 
possibilities of becoming very much more valuable to us. His services will bs 
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appreciated, as is proved by the fact that we pay some men $35 a week for the 
same number of hours, and are glad to get them, and had ratlier liave more of 
those men and less of the others. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Are tlie members of the families of your employees often 
employed in other industrial establishments, or have you no knowledge on that 
subject?—A. I have ojily a general knowledge. Very many of our journeymen 
have children at school. I think wc have only one case where we have haa sons 
that worked with their fathers. I think there are few cases when' the m<?mborH 
of the familie.s ef our workmen are employed, ox(^epting perhaps those who are 
nearly grown. 1 frecjnently bear from a workman that he has a daughter who 
has learned shorthand, and isn’t there a chance for us to put her in the office, or a 
man who has a boy who has been in the high school and would like to get into 
the shipping departiiumt. or s(unething of that .sort. It is very seldom that a 
father vrants to bring Ills boy to l{*arn his own trade, very sc'ldom. They evidently 
in a great many (!ases have been abh* to gi*t on and advaiuu* them so that they 
feel thatthey are better fitted for somi^thing else, like office employment. 

Q. Do you think that that state of alfairs is ]jeculiar to the hra.s.s iiulustry?—A. 
No, sir: I do not. 

Q. It is general?—A. I think it is geiniral. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Nothing more than laudable ambition?-A. Lauda¬ 
ble ambition; fre<ineTitly mistaken, but we all makt' nn.stiik(*s. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl^viike.) Do you have any fondgn nuirkets for yonr goods?—A. 
Very little. Some of cmr aluminum stuff g(»es abroad, but our'brass stuff does 
not. We have given a good deal of attimtion to the study of alnmitium castings 
and handling aluminum, and we ha^’e succeeded in making a few artic*le.s that 
have be(‘n smjcessfnlly introduced abroad. 

Q. Do you make those articles wholly of aluminui}i, nr do you compound it 
with other metals?—A. No; wholly of aluniinuiu. 

Q. And aluuiinum alloy?—A. And aluminum alloy. Tiiere is no method of 
soldering uluininum: there has never been y(*t. Aluminum cun be attached to 
other metals by riveting or threading or somethingoi that sort, but it can not be 
soldered, so that aluniiiium is usually used by itself and not in cfuijunctioii with 
anotiior metal. 

(J. Does it mix with other metals and make any compound that is useful?—A.. 
Aluininiiin is used largely us an alloy; it i.s in this aluniinuiu bronze and various 
product.s in various (piantlti(‘s. Alumimiin is also used in iron castings. 

Q. Do you find j’oiir market by (‘inploying traveling suh'sniamordo your orders 
generally come to you?—A. We do some advertising, and W('do a great deal of 
advertising by circular lettt'rs. Wc have salesmen on the road at times, althougli 
our out-of-town business comes largely by reason of the adviTtiseinents and not 
by traveling salesmen. 

Q. What in .y(»ur opinion of Chicago, as a manufacturing center, all things 
taken into (consideration?—A. With the labor subject settled, I think it is the best 
point tor our line tlutt there is. W e are near the .sour<‘e of production of coiJper 
which enters bo largely into onr bu.siness, and Chic.ago is advantageouslvsituated 
This strike which we have had has set ns to thinking very .seriously 
whether it would be possibh' for us to more satisfactorily conduct our business 
outside ot Chicago in a smaller plac<‘: but we arc met tlnm with the difficulty of 
getting skilled labor. 


. you think of any change in any of our law,national or State, that would 

permiit your industry?—A. If something could be done toward national arbitra- 

thing. There must \n; organization and 


(^. That arbitrarily would imply organization, I suppose; that would mean 
union labor. A. Yes; it would mean union labor so far as it was possible to 
uimmize labor, but we personally should not object to nrnon labor if we felt that 
difficulties could bo settled with fairness. 

Q Do you think it would be a benefit to busiT.eafi, generally, if there (^ould be a 
general agreement which would be respected, or statutes wliich must Ihj ol)ey^, 
prohibiting strikee and lockouts?—A Both w< -uld be beneficial. 

tk You regard strikes and Icxjkoute as a great evil to business generally?— A. I 
do, Dccause I think, an in our case, the influence of a few men prevents a large 
number of other men rom continuing in employment. If it had not been possi¬ 
ble in Qui (.aso, if It had b^jen illegal to strike or to carry on any lockout, if there 
wc’^ agreements, there would have been .some chance to settle it without affect- 
tour-fifths of our men. If the gi ievance had spread all over the 
hJfwthen be the same opiK>rtunity to settle it, and no man woi^ 
aa\ 0 oeen harmed; but in the case as it was the men have been haimed. The 
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word scab has more terror for the average working man than any other word or 
thing that I know of. The word scab applied to a man who has been a nnion 
man and who has been dropped from the union or has withdrawn, or a man who 
will not join the union—of course it is abaurb to make this statement—but it 
seems sometimes as if, if the word scab could be eliminated from the vocabulary, 
halt the men who are now in the unions would be out of them. 

(j. When that word or any other opprobrious epithet is employed by any con¬ 
siderable number against one or more, do you regard it as evidence of a criminal 
conspiracy?—A. Yea; but difficult to prove. 

Q. Wlien it is called out publicly as a term of reproach, is it difficult to prove 
it?—A. Not where there are .several people gathered together, but where it is 
uttered by one man and heard only by one other who is then the subject of punish¬ 
ment, it is pretty diiticult—one man a,gainNt the other. Ilut it is the word scab; 
it i.s a word that the (;hildren hear; the workman's children are at school and hear 
it. The other children will not play with them becau8(i they are scabs, they 
belong to a scab, they are the e.hildren of a scab; the wife is prevented from 
enjoying her social or church or her sewing society or something else because she 
is {he wife of a scab. It runs clear down the line, and it affects a man not only 
ill that way out.side but affects him in a way that you can not punish. It would 
tie difficult fo imnish the children at school; hut still the iiidividmal workman 
Bufl'ens more greatly from that result of tlie u.se of the word than if he himself is 
called a seal). It hits him thniugh his social relations and his fatherly love for 
his children and hi.s regard and love tor his wife, and runs clear down tlie line. 

Q. Therefore you think tliat the coiiimoii-law remedy against criminal conspir¬ 
acy is practically ineffectual in siicli ca.se.s?—A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Can you tliiiik of anything, then, ('xcept tlie growuiig enlightenment of the 
lal)oriiig elasses, and the cultivation of more frieinlly relations lietween tliem and 
tlieir employers'?—A. No; sill of those things would, of course, largely improve 
the conditions, and inori' gem>ral ediK'iitioii would liave much to do with it. In 
our factory tlie more iiidepemleiit men are not members of the union. The more 
skilled and experienced a man, the more difficult it is to herd him. Tfiose men 
are not union men. hut they have just- as great fear of violence as the other men, 
gn'ater jierhaiis. because tliey suffer from the eccentricities of genius. Tliey are 
more highly educated, and it would, of course, improve the condition if all out 
iimi could be brmigiit up to the standard of thos(> men. 

Cj. Have you an idea that the present labor difficulties in Cliicago are a neces¬ 
sary ontgi-uwth of trade uiiioiiisin.orji, natural conflict between labor and capital, 
wlncb people sometimes think is a ehromc eondltion, or do you think it grows 
out of the abuses of power on one side or the other?—A. It would he perfectly 
initiiral for me to say, being an eiiiploj'er, that the walking delegate has had toe 
much authority and has abused the aiitliority wliicli ho has—has almsed his influ¬ 
ence. 1 think it is the case liere. I do nut heliiwo that the strike in Chicage 
would be of any alarming proportions, if the walking delegate had not had sc 
milch power. 

Q. Your objection lies, then, to the present walking delegates or business 
agents?—A. I might go perhaps further. It does not seem possible for a workmai 
who spends practically all ids waking hours at liis trade to cope with employers 
if it is necessary for him fo strive for his rights. He must he represented. 

Q. If you then object to certain of liis representatives, how would it do foi 
manufacturers who share that opioion to make it known to the working peopk 
that they will be glad to treat with other representatives of their organization?— 
A. Human nature is weak. The new rejiresentative might he just as bad, as his 
power might moke liim just as d. fficiilt to deal with. I have yet to meet locally 
the business agent who I believe should be intrusted with authority sufficient tc 
enable him to settle the question for his union. I am in a position where I an 
prejudiced. 

Q. But you think that the same sort of man, if acting in the capacity of a 
nafiouiil agent, might he mors amenable to reason and take a larger view of the 
general question, and tlierefore be a pleasanter man with whom to negotiate?—A. 
A man fitted to represent a national organization, or representing a national organ¬ 
ization, would he an easier man to Qc) business with, I believe. I feel, at least, 
that if a settlement were reached it would affect all of our competitors. 

Q. And that you consider a vital element in the case'?—A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I should like to know from your standpoint,as you 
see the business agent, what his general duties are'?—A. In times of peace he if 
supposed to supply places for journeymen members of his union; ho is supposed 
to Imow where workmen of his trade are needed, the rate of wages, and the desira 
biUtyof the place, and to solicit membership to his union; to look after tho8( 
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members who are careless about attending meetings, or in their payments or 
something of that sort. He is supposed to spend his time for the benefit of the 
union in those ways; for the benefit of the members. In times of strike ho is 
supposed to keep the men all in line, keep them advised as to what the pickets may 
do, and what they must not do. and see that they attend daily or twice daily roU 
call, and have general supervision over the men, under the direction of the execu¬ 
tive committee. The walking delegate has a great deal of power in times of 
peace: his name may be Brown, and it is, Mr. Brown, when members of the union 
meet him; and it is, Mr. Brown, have a drink? He is fiattored and complimented 
verj' largely by members of the union, because if a journeyman desires work, and 
approaches the business agent, and the business agent has been hitherto impre.sscd 
with the journeyman’s attentions, the business agent will then very properly place 
this applicant for a job in some desirable shop where the surroundings are com¬ 
fortable. But if the journeyman hiis not iiaid sufficient attention to the impor¬ 
tance of the business agent, and has not asked him to have a drink, or called him 
Mr. Brown, then Mr. Brown, the business agent, will probably send this man to an 
undesirable shop, to a shop that is ijoorly ventilated, or has a bad lot of workmen, 
or a good many foreigners, or something or other that makes the .shop less desir¬ 
able than the other one. There is a constant temptation for the members of the 
unions to flatter and to spoil the business agent, and it is done very largely, and 
the consequences are that the business agent becomes largely a leiich: sometimes 
he becomes a bmn, becomes a saloon loafer. One of the business agents said to 
me, when leaving my office one evening, after we had had (juite a long interview, 
and I had offered him a cigar as he wont out of the office—he said, “ I will take it 
and smoke it. You have no idea how many chauce.s I have to smoke and drink 
everyday.” I said, ‘'Yes, I have an idea that you have a chance to drink and 
smoke with every man that you luei't that lielongs to your union." And I believe 
the statement is true. I think it has much to do with the business agent's atti¬ 
tude to-day. He has power and it has spoiled him. 

Q. And he sometimes wields the influence that he has over the workmen—over 
the union?—A, I helleve there is no question about it. 

Q. The object of the walking delegate if honestly carri(ed out and not done for 
his own self-interest would not In' so had, would it;— A. No; certainly, not. 

Q. it is the abuse, then, of the office he has?—A. It is the abuse; it is that unre¬ 
liability of human nature. 

Q. It would he very beneficial to the union to secure as far as pos.sible irre- 

E roachable men to occupy that place?—A. Yes; hut $2.') a week and exp('nseB— 
onest expenses—will not employ a very high grade of men who can withstand 
the temptations. If it is a fact that hnsineas agents cun be purchased, how little 
money it must take to buy a $35-3-week man. 

Q. He has no power to order a strike on his own motion'?—A. Probably not, 
although he has a very large influence in getting instrueti<m.s. The chances are 
that if the business agent thought it be.st not to call a strike the strike would not 
he called. I never heard of a strike called against th;; wish of the business agent. 

Q. Just now he seems to be abusing his power in Chicago'?—A, He is working 
overtime for expenses. [Laughter.] 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you hear of his getting any extra pay for working over¬ 
time?—A. No; I have not heard of that, but I have heard that they were willing 
to give their compensation to the striking workmen that needed money. I have 
heard it said that they were willing to do that. They have not said anything about 
their expense money. That may he an item that is worth while. 

Q. We should be glad to hear any statements that you may wish to make.—A. 
You are pretty well aware, of course, of the conditions, locally, in consequence of 
thestrike; inthebrassstrikeiinthomachinists’strike.andallofthestrikes. Last 
fall there was an exceedingly bitter strike among the piano workers—8,000 or 
4,000 people—and a mat deal of suffering in consequence of it. The contractors’ 
strike is very much larger, and of course it affects us all. The geiieml depression 
in Chicago affects every factory and every business concern here. It seems as if 
there mmst be some solution for these questions that have arisen and that are aris¬ 
ing, so that it should be impossible for any body of men, either employers or 
employees to inflict such consequences on a city, on a community. There ought 
to fin some method devised, legislation probably, W which this condition could 
be prevented—several hundred thousand people suffering in Chicago, or right on 
the sv eifif suffering, in consequence of this. 

Q. And many outside of Chicago?-A. And many outside of Chicago. The 
O Thdilions-Bre these. In Chicago wages are 28 cents an hour. If a machinist 
goes out to Quincy, HI., which is a few hours’ ride, they are 20 cents an bom; 
same wotk, same sMll, same tools, same conditions. That is the point with the 
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jiachinistB. The Quincy people have had difficulty in getting machinists, and 
mo machinery manufacturer said a few days ago that the Chicago factory strike 
lad been a benefit to him; that he had filled his factory up and worked a Jpght 
OTce, all with Chicago strikers, for 20 cents an hour. They left 26 cents, 28 per- 
laps, and their homes and old surroundings, and went into a strange place and 
limply worked tor 20 cents an hour, temporary work, work among strangers. If 
egislation can do it, it seems as if it was a fit subject for immediate action. 

Q. Congress and the various State lepslators are chosen by the people. The 
iieople are made up all over the country just as they are here. These puDlic serv- 
ints look to the men actually engaged in these industries on both sides to solve 
ibis problem or to suggest a solution which they can perhaps put into the form of 
law; but really the remedy has got to come from the people who are engaged in 
the business. Now, we seek to find out all the facts and get all the suggestions 
that we. can, but we are no wiser than anybody else. We do not see how it can 
be done except as we get all these facts together and they seem to point to some 
remedy.—A. During one of my conversations with a striking molder, who is a 
man 42 years old, learned his trade at 14 to 18, took night lessons in a business 
college, has boon occasionally a shipping clerk or something of that sort, a very 
intelugont man, ray only suggestion to him was that the members of the union 
should all get out of the union and wo would form a local union of our own 
simply for teneficial purposes. But after all it is hardly possible, because that is 
in the direction of cooperation, and there never has been to my knowledge a scheme 
of cooperation which has been succes.sful for any length of time. I have several 
times teen tempted to make an experiment with cooperation, profit sharing, or 
something of that sort, but I hav(! never yet found any concern that has followed 
it long enough to make it safe for the workmen or for others. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.yRRiS.) Have you ever investipted the working of the 
Proctor & Gamble Company, near Cincinnati?—A. I did at one time know a good 
deal about their plans and about their methods, but I do not know now what 
their condition is; I do not know whether it has proved a success with them. 
Tlie last I knew of them there were chances of having some difficulty, but what 
their present condition is I do not know. I have given very little attention to 
that subject i'or some time. I have lieen thinlring a_ little of it lately as a pos¬ 
sible solution in our own case, but I am afraid of it; I am afraid of human 
nature, not only on account of our men, but on our own account. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you share the opinion that has been expressed here 
by one witness that the city authorities do not afford equal and fair protection to 
the manufacturers?—A. Yes; they do not. In our case the policemen we had 
were employed by ns and would not have been furnished us excepting by reason 
of our paying them ourselves, and we could have no more than two. The regu¬ 
lar police affords no protection whatever. Of course, in our case the strike was 
small, the men were all well acquainted, all of our employees had been there a 
long time, nearly all of them, and they all knew each other, and the factory was 
closed so soon after the strike that there was no violence, at least that we have 
heard about. We did not get where we needed very much police protection. 
But I was told by an applicant for police protection at one of the substations, 
where the captain in charge happened to be a member of the same secret organ¬ 
ization, and this individual who applied for help was a member of the same order: 
He said, “ Captain,! am liable to have trouble and I may want some help;” and he 
said, “Well, you keep out of trouble, because I have no authority to give yon help.” 
That seems to voice the sentiment generally. Manufacturers generally have felt 
that they could have very little ju-otection. We fortunately did not need it. 

Q. Why do you think this is; because the police force of the city is inadequate 
for affording such protection, or because the sympathy of the city government or 
whoever controls the police is with the strikers rather than with the employers?— 
A. Rather with the strikers, because the strikers have more votes than the manu- 
fachu'iTs. 

Q. How can that condition of things be remedied in a popular government where 
the people themselves elect their city authorities who control the police, elect 
judges who administer the law, and elect their legislators who make the laws?— 
A. I think that you have got to start down the line pretty well and purify and 
perfect the individual voter. It is a part of the education. The same temptation 
to abuse of power—possibly the politician and the business agent are connected 
and related to each other, possibly the same individual. 

Q. Do you tlfink that Chicago is in a worse condition than other cities larger or 
smaller?—A. I fear that it is; 1 fear that it is, sir. 

Q. What has brought about that condition of affairs?—A. Possibly the fact 
that the different men of Chicago have been too much engrossed in their own 
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individual lines and have jiaid t.oo little attention. It seems to lie an unusual 
action to get a popular vote. It seems to he something very unu.sual. I think 
the business men are to hlamo. 

Q. Has unionism divorced the influences of the employer from the employees?— 
A. I think the introduction of the business agent has been a bad thing for the 
relations. I think if he has improperly suggested to his men, to his members—if 
he has improperly suggested—the effect would be toward straining the relations. 
I have not heard yet a manufacturer object to treat with his own men. In fact, 
he must treat with his own men, because he is the only man. The man who 
wants a job is the only man with whom he can talk, excepting possibly in these 
cases where a largo number of imported ignorant laborers must be handled as 
cattle; each man is given a number; nobody knows his name. Of course they 
must be haiidled by the agent, and that is the very lowest grade of labor. Per- 
h^s there is too much of it here, but it does not run into these trades. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know of any instances of the employment of 
great gangs of such labor as that in Chicage?—A. No; not in Chicago, 1 believe; 
but I do not know that I have it sufficiently fresh in my mind. 1 really had in 
mind more the gangs that are building railroads, or on a large lot of sewer laying, 
or something of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harrls. ) Would or would not the principles underljung 
trades unionism be lieneflcial if honestly carried ont. as a]ipears to lie intended by 
the constitution and by-laws of the different trades?—A. llji lo a certain point, 
perhaps; but the principle of unionism is the employment only of members of 
the union. Eight there is my objection, and right there is my reason for declin¬ 
ing to treat locally with the unions, liecause the men out of the union should have 
just as good a right to employment as the men in tile union. We ito not ask them 
whether they are Methodists, or Democrats, or wlietlier they are Masons, or 
whether they a.' ■ union men. We ask them. “Can you do this work." We liave 
now and then a black man, a negro; the union men have oliiected. There is one 
black man tlmt shows up periodically. During a ]iart of the season he is perhaps 
employed on the lake and lie shows up in void weather, and we have several times 
in the winter had that man at work in the foundry. The foundry is rather hot, 
and a disagi'eeahle place for some workmen, and this man has always been satis¬ 
factory, and we have always kept him employed as long as he wanted to stay. 
Tlierehas always been a little question, a little sort of feeling, hut the man has 
been put in, and he has lieeii kept there largely because the hovs understood ttiat 
I liked the man myself. I took a personal intere.st in liim. It is rather a novelty 
to find that sort of a man where there an' so many ■whites; hut ho was so good- 
natured, and he did his work so well, and I have rather a leaning toward the 
blacks, so that very little fuss was made. I do not come into contact ■with the 
men as to hiring and discharging unless there is souie unusual question. The 
superintendent usually looks after that. 

Testimony olo.sed. 

Whereupon the subcommission at 5.;!0 p. m. adjourned until 10 o’clock to-mor¬ 
row mommg. 


Chicauo, III., Miirch 21, tm. 

TESTIHOHY OF HE. JAHES I. BOAED. 

Maniifacturtr of MachiutTii. 

The special subcommission met in the Auditorinin Hotel, Chicago, HI., March 
81,19<)0, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 10 a. in. Mr. .James L. Board was sworn as a 
■witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke, j Please give your name.—A. .James L. Board. 

Q. Post-office address?—A No. 283S Archer avenue. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Manufacturer of metal-working machinery. That is the 
strict technic^ term. Our specialty is machinery of all kinds to make cans, tin¬ 
ware, etej^ principally automatic machinery for luakiug tin cans, such as are used 
by thefrnit, meat, condensed milk, and other packers. 

Q. Is your company a corporation or a firm?—A. A firm. 

Q.' How Ipng have yon lieen in business here?—A. Mr. Crosby started the busi¬ 
ness in 1868 and I succeeded to it. Mr. Crosby is dead. I am the whole thing. 

<J. How many hands do you employ when you are running?-A. Three we^g 
ago to-morrew I had 390 blacksmiths, machinists, and other men in the machine 
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shop, about 7r« in the foiiudry, and 3 weeks a^o Friday I learned that the men 
were h) strike in the machine shop, so I disoharjred 3110 of them. I liave 
now about 75 men at work. Of those 75 I have about 30 machinists. The balance 
are blacksmiths, carpenters, hustlers, etc. 

Q. Hustlora?—A. You might Cidl them lalxu'ers. We call them hustlers—not 
mechanics of any kind; people who clean up and move ma<;hinery, etc. 

Q. Do you make a distinction between union and nonunion labor’'—^A. No. 

Q. What was the purpose in making the wholo.salo discharge'?—A. Because I 
was told by one of my men who was a member of the union—in fact, one of the 
officers of the union—that they intended to strike, the next day; and I thought it 
was good legal policy not to have any of those men in my employ. 

Q. Yoir are running your w’orks, then, with a diminished force?—A. When I 
dhschargc^d the men I gave a reasoi, for it—that I intended to move; which is a 
fact. I am now moving into my new shop. My present shop is 176 Clinton 
street. I intended to move into it in the next coming 3 weeks, on Archer avenue. 
Assuming the men were going on strike, which they said they were to this man, I 
thought it was a good time to move, which I am doing now. 

Q. Did you give the men to understand they were di.scharged because of the 
projected strike’'—A. No. I attached to each ch(;ck a little typewritten notice 
that, owing' to the fact we were going to move, their services would no longer be 
re(inired. " Please remove your clothes and toohs." Y'esterday and to-day I am 
writing them all it letter, asking them to return to work; that I will bo ready 
next Jlonday; and if tln-y want their old positions biwk at thu same wages, F.ame 
hours, and same ri'gulations as before, they can come. b;tck, giving them until 
next Wednesday to come back; and that .after that wo will not be rcsixmsible for 
their positions. ’ 

Q. Have most of your men Ix'cn in your employ for a long time?—A. A groat 
many of them have grown u)) until the busini'ss. 

Q. Have you ever had a strike’?—A. Niiver had a complaint, even. 

Have you made it a rule to employ union men or nonunion men’?—^A. Did 
not reeognir.e anybody. Each man was employed on lii.s own responsihilily. 

Q. Made no differenci' to yon whether lliey wer<> union men or nonunion 
men'?-A. No. ’We gave no favors eilher way. W(' hired our men liy the hour; 
paid them hy the liour. 

Q. Do yon cotit.raet witli them as individuals?—A, Individuals, yes. 

Q. Are they mostly native Americans'?-.t. Well, we Imve a great many Amer¬ 
icans. We have a few G-ermaus, some Swedes, and some Norwegians and some 
Englislanen. 

Q. 'Wliere do you market your gcxids’?-A. That is a pretty liard question to 
answer, for this reason; Thiit I sell—tliis year I have sold ahont 90 per cent in the 
Uriiti'd States. 


Q. All over the conntry’?—A. YY-s. Year bofom last I sold 40 per cont of my 
product in Europe and Australia and New Zealand. The reason for that i.s that 
there has been a special boom in my sjieeial line in tbis country thi.s last sixteen 
or eighteen months, and it has required all my facilities to take <;are of my home 
trade, without seeking foreign husinoss. 

Q. Do you have peculiar machinery, peculiar to your manufacture?—A. Yes. 

Q. Patents on it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it in general use hy the can manufacturers’?—A. Y'us. We have orders 


now to nin our shop for six months. 

Q. Is most of this machinery c.omparatively now’?—A. A large portion of it is 
new, within lIic hist few years. Wo commeneed about eight years ago producing 
this automatic machinery, and have been gradually increasing the line. 

Q. Is it I lostly manufactured of iron and steel’?—A. Yea, largely. 

Q. You obtain your raw material here’?—A. Except tlio steel. 

Q. Where do you get tliat’?—A. We u.se a large amount of English steel. 

Q. Ls it of a different quality'?—A. It is a better (piality than we can get in this 
country; more even quality. Tlieu another reason—I don’t know that you WiUit it 
to go into your report—a good deal of oiir trade is foreign trade, and it suits the 
foreigners better to know that we irse that steel. They have no confidence in 
American steel. 


(^. Do you get any drawback on what yon export’?—^A. No; there is not enough 
in it to go to the trouble of making up the papers. 

Q. The steel in what you export really cuts no important figure?—A, No. 

Q. You do not find yourself handicapiied in obtaining a foreign market by that 
duty?—A, No. The cost of material is small in proportion to the labor. 

Q. Do you encounter competition in foreign markets of foreign makers of 
similar machinery’?—A. To an extent. The worst drawback we find in foreign 
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markets for our uiacliinery is that we are too far advanced for them. The cheap 
labor-in Europe docs not require automatic machinery to produce the pfoods. The 
strikes and other labor troubles here force people into the thing to got the goods 
out at a reasonable cost. I wish to convey the idea that the labor peoiile have 
forced the production of automatic machinery on the market by their motions. 

Q. Do you wish to convey the idea that automatic machinery would not have 
been invented and brought into use?—A. So generaUy. It is especially true in 
connection with the manufacture of cans. 

Q. What classes of manufacturers in this country are your largest customers?— 
A. The packers of meats, manufacturers of condensed milk, and fruit packers. 

Q. Those large concerns manufacture their own cans, then?—A. Some of them 
do. and some buy their cans. The meat manufacturers all make their own cans, 
those of any size. The condensed milk people all make their own cans. The 
fruit packers, if they are very large, make their own cans, but there are a great 
many manufacturers here who make a business of making ciins for the fruit 
packers. I say fruit packers; that covers vegetables and all that line of goods, 
tomatoes, peas, etc. 

Q. How about the refiners of petroleum for export ?—A. That is mostly handled 
by the Standard Oil Company, and they have their own plant and make their 
own cans. 

Q. Do you know whether the fruit and milk and fish packers generally use 
American tin plate or not?—A. Yes; they do, except in a few i uses. The meat 
packers use a good deal of foreign plate, bo<-ause they get a drawback, which 
squalizes the co.st, and there is a little bit of profit in it; but the packers of fruits 
and other goods that do not export use Amenean plate almost entirely. 

Q. The machinery you make works equally w'ell with eitlm- t he foreign or the 
domestic plate ?—^A. Yes; rather better with the American, because the American 
is more uniform in its thickness, width, and texture than the foreign. 

Q. Better article?—A. An average better article. 

Q. Is your business affected by the labor difficulties that have arisen here 
lately?—A. Yes; very seriously. 

Q. Merely by some interference with your own force, or -tt-ith the business of 
your customers ?—^A. Both. My own shop is practically idle; that is, my machine 
shop. My foundry is almost idle, because I have a large number of '<;ustoiners 
who are maohini.sts; their men are all morn or less on a strike, and they are doing 
aotliing; so we are doing nothing to speak of. 

Q. What is your opinion of the prospects of Chicago as a manufacturing 
center?—A. In wliat sen.se do you mean that? 

Q. In all respects; taking all circumstances that affect the business into con¬ 
sideration.—A. Chicago would be the greatest manufacturing center in the world 
if it were not for the labor troubles and the i)Oor protection we receive from our 
city officials. 

By that do you mean that you do not feel that your property is safe under 
police guardianship?—A. In cases of this kind all the city offleiaks are so afraid of 
offending the labor vote that they practically remain inactive until they are 
forced to do something by Some overt act that they can not overlook. 

Q. Does this criticism apply to the pre.sent city administration especially or to 
the administration of the city generally?—A. Hot to this administration especially. 
It has always been so. I have lived here 30 ye.ar8. 

Q. Do you make any distinction between partie.s?—^A. No; it is always so. 

Q. You think both p,arties alike cater to the prejudices of certain people?—A. 
They do, from the lowest city officials to the chief. They promised to supply 
ample protection, and I have now guarding my property three city policemen, 
but their orders are to remain absolutely neutral unless there is some extremely 
overt act done. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not that the proper attitude for them?— ^A. Not in 
eases of this kind. For instance, my nonunion men left my shop night before 
last. The city policemen walked down the street with them. A mob of iriO or 
300 got out theie and were throwing cinders and shouting “scabs,” and using 
ill sorts of rough language. The streets were full of young ladies that came out 
of the adjoining building. Yet these policemen never laid a hand on those men. 
Those men were shaking their fists in the faces of my men. Those policemen 
lever dW a thing; simply walked along. None of these men struck my men. 
They claimed they had no right to do anything unless the men were strucE. 

Q. (By Wj. Clarke.) The police claimed they had no right to do anything 
infess they saw some act of violence?—A. Yes; yet it intimidates my men ana 
irSvonts them from doing their duty and earning their daily bread. 

, Q. Thejt'do not consider that the gathering of a crowd that extends insults to 
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tho men in one wny or another Ih an intimidation or act of violence!'—A. Tliat 
ia it. 

Q. Have yon made any complaints to the chief of police or to the mayor?—A. I 
went to the assistant chief, whom I happened to be acquainted with, and ho stated 
that he could not do anythinR. 

tj. (By Mr. A. L. Haebis.) Have you no ordinance or other law that prevents a 
man from provoking a breach of the peace?—A. There is an ordinance to that 
effect; that abusive language or profane language shall not be used on the street; 
but the police do not seem to want to exercise their authority. I had quite an 
aggravating case a few days ago. I sent my men with a witness to the attorney 
who representsthe.Manufacturers’Association. Mr. Wright is the attorney. And 
he said it would be useless to go into court, bexause the police ju.sticcB would only 
laugh at him and throw him out, and he would lose his reputation as a lawyer by 
going in there. 

Q. No effort made to administer the law when they are brought before the 
courts?—A. That is the feeling that exists among the better claas of attorneys. 

Q. (By Mr, (ImvBKE.) Is it your opinion that the local courts and the city authori- 
tiesare geiierallv intimidated by the strike spirit that prevails among the working 
pfiople?—A. Make that ptdice (xurts and justices, i)lea.se. Do not include the 
higher courts, and then you have, it right. 

Q. You don't fed, then, that independent and impartial ,iu.stice is exercised and 
meted out here by the authorities’?—A. No; 1 do not. 

Q. If that condition of things continues, what will be its effect on the manu¬ 
facturing industry of Chicago'?-A. It will drive it away—drive it to smaller 
towns and to places where there is less trouble. 

Q. You think that would be the first resultof it?—A. That is one of the results. 
My bn.sinesa—I could ju.st as well do it in a suburban town as here. 

Q. You get the same railroad rates?—A. Same railroad rates, same overythinfr, 
except that it W'otild not b(i (juite so handy for my customers. It would necessi¬ 
tate my having a city office. I could save at least 35 per cent on the cost of my 
labor. 

Q. That is to say, would you be able to get men for 85 jwr cent lower wages’?— 
A. On the average: yes. 

Q. How could that be?—A. Oheajier rents, cheaper living, and less competition 
for the same labor. 

Q. Should you be able to find enough trained help for your business in smaller 
manufacturing cities of the vicinity?—A. Outside of a few exiwrts. 

Q. Have you contoinplatod a removalV-^A. No; I am pretty thoroughly a Chi¬ 
cago imvu, without mnoli thought of going to any other place. 

Q. Yon expect, then, that the.s(! evils will be corrected by public opinion in one 
way i>r another'?-A. I do not expect to live long enough to see that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.vrdy.) Yontliiuk the w'orkingmen are creating public opinion 
themselves in Chicago, do you not’?—A. Yes; in the city it is especially so. I 
base my opinion as to what my labor would cost me upon a comparison witli one 
of my coiujxtitors wlio is located in a small town not a great distance from 
Philadelphia. His p4iy rtdl averages :ibout 85 per cent less than mine for the 
same help. He does almost the same class of bu.sines8. 

t^. (By Mr. Ci.arkk.) Do you know anything about the cost of living Of his 
employees compared with yours?- A. Only what the men now in my employ 
who have lived there tell me. 

Q. 'W^hat do they say’?—A. Ifery much cheaper. 

tj. "Where?—A. There. Low i-nts. and not much opimrtunity to spend their 
money. 

Q. A’-e yon willing to state what wages you pay your different classes of 
employees?—A. J could not without my books. I can give you aii average. My 
l»y roll rune an average of about $2.78 to $3.82 for 10 hours, taking all of them, 
the cheap and the best, taking the total pay roll and dividing by the number of 
people employed. 

Q. Most of your hands are skilled, then?—A. Yes; my best hands earn from $3.50 
to ^.60 a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has the average been going up?—A. Yes; right steadily 
for the last 8 years. 

Q. What was it beyond 2 years ago?—A. Two years ago it was about $2.70, 
averaged a little above and a little oelow, accordung to the time put in by the 
different men. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkb.) Have you made more than one increase during that 
time?—A. I have not made any increase lor the whole; just for the individuals. 
We pay our men on the basis of what they can earn for us. We employ a man 
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and pay him after he has worked for a eertain length of time, a week or 10 days, 
for what we decide that he can do and what he is worth: pay him on that basis. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has he or liia fellows any voice in saying what the 
wage shall l)e?—A. Only this, that if he is not satisfied with what we i)ay him he 
can quit. 

Q. Are you opposed to organized labor?—A. 1 am, decidedly. 

y. Do you believe that the men who work in shops should have no voice in 
naming their wages and their hours of work and the conditions under which they 
work generally?—A. I do not believe that the average mechanic is sufficiently a 
good bnsines.s man to dictate, to his employers how the business should be run. 

Q. Let us not say ‘' dictated.”—A. That is all it is. 

Q. Lot us say getting together and confen'ing with the employer as to what 
the wages and conditions should be.—A. I Iwlieve if I come to you for a job and 
you say you will pay me $3. and I don’t want $2, it is my business to walk off. 
That is the way I hire all my men. 1 do not ask any man to work a minute for 
mo that is not satisfied. Ho can (juit any hour or any minute, and ho gets his 
money up to the last minute. 

Q. Men working in a certain trade have learned that trade, and that is all they 
know; that is, their trade is their capital. Would you deny them any voice in 
determining what the conditions of labor should be, horn s of work, etc,?-A. The 
machinery business has been handled for years under cei tain <-u.stoms, and the 
trade figure on their (S)utract8 on those customs, and it would he a radical change 
in everything to attempt to change these customs, 

Q. Don’t you lielieve a better condition would jirovail in the industrial world if 
the employers would endeavor to be conciliatory with their men and take them 
into their confidence and consult with them and'let them ha\ e some voice in say¬ 
ing what the conditions shall be’?—A, In some cases, yes: but in the majority,no. 
I consider the average laboring mechanic as more or less of tin overgrown boy. 
He wants a guide and a help, find when he is turned loose he gets erratic. 

Q. Do you confer with your enqdoyees individually in regard to conditions of 
employment?—A. Whenever any of my men desire to talk to me my door is 
always open to them, and if there is anything wrong, if t hey have any complaints 
to make, they are always righted it they are right. 

Q. As a matter of practice do they cotue to you and confer with you?—A. As a 
matter of practice or justice, it my foremen or sujierintcudenls do an.i'thing the 
oimiloyees think is not right, I am always ready to listen to the other side of the 
difference and iiersonally am ready to settle the difference; but we have never 
had any trouble—as a firm, 1 mean. 

tj. If th(“ number of your emidoyees was throe or four limes as large as it is 
no\y. would it lie any convenience to you to treat with them as a union, or with 
committees of employees?—A. No. 

Q. You do not recognize, then, that the union is a necessity or even a conven¬ 
ience in very large establishments'?—A. No. The tact is the'union i.s absidutely 
irresponsible, canies no guaranty with it thfit any arrangements it makes will 
be lasting for more than 1 week. 

Q. Have, you competitors in your business’?— A. Yes. 

W. In different cities’?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be an advantage to you in a business way to know that all your 
competitors had to pay the same rate of wages that you had to pay, so that'you 
would know how to go out and compote with them?—A. Well, no; not especially 
so. Our business is divided up into specialties. I have a certain line of special¬ 
ties that nobody else makes, and others have exclusive lines, and so on through. 
Wc fire only competitors on a fiertain line of standard goods, and that is largely 
sold on its quality. Price does not cut so much figure as the quality. The trade 
uiffierstands that the different qualities are made by the different maitufacturers. 

Q. Great captains of industry have testified liefore the commission that it would 
be an advantage to them to know their competitors had to pay the same wages 
they had to pay.—A. If I were huilding mining machinery or something that was 
standard all over the world, all just alike, then it would be; but I am building a 
specialty that (^n not lie really compared with anything else, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Don't you believe that the union of workingmen in vari¬ 
ous trades nas had the effect to elevate and improve their conditions generally?— 
A. In some cases, yes. I do not. think it has done much in Chicago. 

Why not in Chicago’?—A. Because the workman who is not a first-class 
workman-r«nd there is generally a sorehead who is the boss of the union—is one 
of the mncipal officials. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Kennedy.) You think there are no exceptions to that in Chicago?— 
A. I don’t know of a case. 
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Q. Do you know the arrangements the printers have with the publishers in 
Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know they have an agreement?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know they have no walking delegate to go around and interfere?—A. I 
mow they have had, but that ha.s been a fight that has cost the publishers of this 
;ity a great amount of money. 

Q. Don’t you think it a happy result at last?—A. No; I don’t. 

Q. W^y not?—A. Because 1 believe in every man having capital invested in 
i business being able to manage the capital according to his own ideas and 
nethods. 

Q. You think the workmen should be denied the right to siiy how the capital 
le puts into an industry shall oe managed?—A. No; I say he shall get what he is 
worth. If he is not worth a certain sum, I don't pro))ose to pay it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that trade unionism is expensive to the 
workmen'?—A. Yes. 

Q. That it tends to lower them?—A. Yes; and raises up th(! poor grade of 
nechanics. 

Q. Do you think it sets a memium on inefficiency?—A. Yes; that has been my 
tnowledgo of it, so far. The men I have at work now are my best and most 
ikillful men, and they are all nonunion men. 

Q. Do you know whether they have been imion men at any time, or not?—A. 
;)ut of the men I have at -work to-day 3 belonged to the unions, but they say they 
lave families and tlu-y got out; the balance are all nonunion men, with one excep- 
riou. He says he .ioiiicd the union once and walked the streets G weeks to pay for 
t, without anything to do^ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you believe with the gentleman who testified yester- 
iay that tlie labor union is a great trust?—A. It is the most emphatic trust. 

Q. And you are opposi'd to it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are yon opposed to the capital trust of the lainutry'?—A. When do you call 
t a cmiital trust—when it is a single ownership? 

Q. There are no su(;h things as trusts; they are industrial (;ombinatious‘?—A. 
fnoustrial combinations—under some circuinstances. 


Q. You say thi'y are disadvantageous’?—A. No; advantageous. 

U. Will you state the circumstances under which they are advantageous?—A. 
When peojile get up such a fierce competition that there is no profit to anybody, 
where you, as a bu; er, can not tell to-day what yon can buy goods for to-mon'ow, 
ind do not know what your competitor can buy for, and you arc always making 
your estimates in the dark; where the goods are produced and prices are stated, 
sach buyer of those goods knows that liis competitor only has to pay the same 
money that he does, and he can base his prices on that and knows his competitor 
3au not go any lower. 

Q. What are the bad trusts then, in your opinion'?—A. Combinations of iieople 
who simply combine to force iirices up and mve no other benefits. 

Q, Can you name such trusts'?—A. I would not care to. 

Q. There are good and bad tru.sts, then, in industrial combinations'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any good and bad labor trusts?—A. Such labor unions—there are 
a few, I understand, scattered through the East, that carry an insurance for their 
members, and a sick benefit, and are handled under those methods—such unions 
are a benefit to ilic people who belong to them, and also to the general public. 

Q. Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, that there are many such labor unions 
in Chicago'?—A. Not that I know of; not to my personal knowledge. I have 
heard of such things, hut I dou t know iiersonally. There is nothing in the 
by-laws of the machinists' union that indie.ates that. 

Q. (B',' Mr. Clarke.) As.suming that trade unionism is in the country to stay, 
what remedy do you think of for the mils in existence to-day ?—A. That is a very 
hard tpiestion to answer. If certain legislation could be gotten up that would 
uot be dependent on the vote of the public, or a commission appointed that would 
be absolutely independent of the votes of the public, to ai'bitrate these differences, 
it would be a benefit to all concerned. 


Q. Would it not be an equal benefit if the working people belonging to the 
unions became thoroughly enlightened in the economic principles governing their 
lalsir, BO that they themselves could, through Ghivernment and otherwise, proscribe 
the right rules and regulations'?—A. Yes. 

Q. You believe, then, sufficient and proper education is a remedy?—A. That is 
a helping remedy, I will say. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Don't you believe it is a duty that the employers owe 
to their country and to themselves and to the workmen to look upon organized 
labor as something that is fixed in our industrial system, and something that they 
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should try to get along with in the best possible way, instead of trying to destroy 
the union and the union trying to destroy them f—A. I have not seen any good 
plan to aeconipUsh that result. 

Q. Suppose the employers see no good plan and all are in the attitude you are 
in, and the workers are incapable, what is going to become of your industrial 
system?—A. Go to Europe. 

Q. Working men and the. employers, too?—A. No, the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Youdonotdespairof yourcountryor yourcity?—A. No. 

Q. You believe remedies will be found for these evils?—A. In the course of 
time certain causes will bring about certain effects, but as long as the politicians 
can utilize the labor unions as they do now, or have been doing for years, it will 
be a serious state of affairs. You will notice from the history of Chicago that all 
the strikes we have had here have been about election time or just before city 
elections. 

Q. Does it seem to you to be the policy of leading politicians to instigate 
strikes?—A. I don't consider ofiBcials of cities of this kind leading politicians. 

Q. Do you consider that the petty politicians do it?—A. "Fes; each aldennan and 
eaM man of that kind desires an offla*. and works on that line as much as possible. 

Q. You believe they thrive politically by discontent in labor circles, and do 
what they can to promote strike.s and controversy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have the reprc.seiitatives of labor unions here been taken into political 
employment in one way or another'?—A. All I know of that is what I have read 
in the papers. 

Q. What do the paper,s say about it'?—A. They (daim there are quite a number 
of labor-union officials holding po.sitioUB in the city employ, and the mayor 
stated in an intendew a few davs ago that th( ise men Were working at their trades 
for the city and had passed «-ivil-,service esamiuations, and that that entitled them 
to hold the positions whether they w-ere officers in labor unions or not. 

Q. (By Mr. KKNNEPy.) Do you know anything about your civil-service sys¬ 
tem'?—^A. Not personally, no; never came in contact 'with it. 

Q. Is the standard high in that system?— A. I lieg to be excused from answer¬ 
ing that question. 

6. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Do you tliiiik of any legislation. State or national, that 
win tend to correct and overcome the evils of which you complain, and which 
will tend to the promotion of business generally, and your business in particu¬ 
lar?—A. I don't think of any legislation which would affect my business in any 
w^, except to promfite the general prosperity of the country. 

Q. 'You consider the present times auspicious for business, except for those 
labor difficulties?—A. "yes. 

Q. No complaint to make, then, of existing laws, either State or national?— 
A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke a moment ago about these difficulties 
coming often before, elections.—A. "yos. 

■ Q. Did you mean your local city elections'?—A. Yes; I mean Chicago alone. I 
have not paid any attention to the out.side. 

Q. You can not speak as to State or national electifins?—A. No; I have not paid 
any particular attention to that; bnt it has been tbo history of Chicapro that 
nearly all the lalxir troubles have been about election times. Whether it is an 
accident or not I do not know. 

Q. You also stated in the first part of your statement that during the time of 
depression you exported about 40 per (wnt of your product?-A. Yes. 

Q. What countries did you come into competition with?—A. I shipped my goods 
to Austi-alia, New Zealand, Sonth America, and England. My largest customer 
was in Ireland. Tlie (leople I come into <;ompetition with mostly are Germans 
and English. 

Q. And your trade has fallen off to about 10 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Owing to a better demand in this cfmntry?—A. Yes; and my not paying the 
attention to obtaining the foreign business. 

Q. During the time of depression did you necessarily come into competition 
witli cheap labor in Euroiie?—A. Yes. 

(j What is the difference between the price of labor in this country and the 
price of labor in Europe of a similar character to what you employ?—A. I can 
not say of Juy own personal knowledge, except from hearsay; but the same peo¬ 
ple ^ i»*y,«aj' $3 a day, 10 hours here, can be hired in England for about $8. I 
wikh to qualiry that by saying that the English mechanic will not do the amount 
of work tiari: the American mechanic will of the same character. 

Q. Why is that?—A. The American mechanics are more expert; they accom¬ 
plish mc»e; they are not so slow in their movements. 
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Q, Is that accounted for partly by their better living?—A. Yes; and by the tools 
that are used in this conntry. They get into the habit of moving qnicker, hand¬ 
ling their machines faster, simply tecause the machines are so arranged. The 
English machines are clnmsy, not easily manipnlated; so the American mechanic 
can produce more on American machines than an Englishman will. He is not 
used to our kind of tools. I have had that experience with Englishmen that I 
have employed in my own shop. It takes them quite a good while to break them¬ 
selves into American ways. 

Q. Have yon ever made any observation on the ground in Europe?— X. No; I 
have never been across the water. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Notwithstanding the superior efSciency of the American 
mechanic, are not the wages enough lower over mere to give your competitors an 
advantage over you, except where it is provided against in some way?—A. Yes, 
counting in the freights and other expenses of getting the goods to the same 
market. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the condition should come that you seem to 
think possibly may come, that the manufacturing interest may be lessened in this 
country and incroased in Europe, what effect will that have on the laboring men 
of this country?— A. It will he to their detriment. 

Q. If the demand for labor in this county is lessened, 'what effect does that 
have upon the price of labor?—A. Reduces it. It also prevents expert mechanics 
from emigrating from Europe to this country to obtain better wages. It shuts 
off our supply of a large number of good men. 

Q. The loss then would not fall alone upon the manufacturer?—A. No. 

Q. Falls equally heavy upon the laboring man?—A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago about the conditions of unions in Chicago, and 
their being different ofton from others in the East. Docs that condition that you 
speak of obtain only in Chicago?—A. I don't (piite understand your meaning. 

Q. What I desire to know is: Are there not also some unions in the West sim¬ 
ilar to those you have in mind in the East'?—A. Yes, there are some unions in the 
West conducted like those in the East, They are national uniou.s. They cover 
the whole country. 

(j. Isn’t there a possibility that in time that (ondition may become universal in 
unionism?-A. Not until they get a different class of men as leaders. My per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with some of the leaders of the machinists’ union, perhaps, 
makes me biased in my opinion as to their qualities. 

Q. You think the political leaders inside of the trade unions are looking partly 
to their own self-aggrandizement'?—A. Every time; first, last, and always. 

Q. And not at all times for the liencfit of their trade unions?—A. That is a later 
consideration, if it does not interfere with their interests. 

9 . Wall not that condition of affairs in time become known and felt by the 
unions'?—A. I have talked with a number of the men in the union; they do not 
seem to take that under (^msideration at all. If he is a good fellow, can get up 
and make a smart speech, he is their man. That is about all the qualities he 
needs. 

Q. Our jiresent condition has probably developed from a worse condition. Is 
there not a prospect for a better development of trade unions over the country?— 
A. I don’t think so. 

Q. One object in trade unionism. as I understand it, is to make the member a 
better citizen, make him'a more intelligent man, and provide the ways and means 
to educate his family better, to give him more hours of recreation, and opportu¬ 
nities for studying and reading. All of that would make a better citizen of him, 
would it not?—A If it were carried out. That reads nice in the books, but it is 
not carried out in the workings, 

Q. You do not hope, then, that that will be carried out in Chicago during your 
lif^ime?-A. No; I haven’t any faith in it. 

Q. Have you any idea in a general way how much the capital invested in man¬ 
ufacturing industries here in Chicago has increased in the last 15 or ^ years?— 
A. I could not give you the figures. It has increased i mm ensely, the same as all 
other business has increa.sed. 

Q, It has increased notwithstanding these local differences?—A. Yes. 

Q. W ould it have increased more rapidly if conditions had been better?—A. 
I think so. I think there would have been less establishments started in small 
cities if the conditiont had been better here. 

Q. Has Chicago peculiar advantages over other cities in other parts of the 
countiy for manufacturing'?—A. The fact that it is largely the center the conn- 
try and has great railroad facilitiea makes it advantageous, compared with a good 
many other points. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If all the men in your employ were organized into a 
union, not connected with or responsible to any outside organization, and the 
walking delegate, or business agent, as you call him, were eliminated, should you 
be willing to consult with a committee selected by those men, by that organiza¬ 
tion, as to what their wages should he. their hours' of labor, etc,?—A. No. 

Q. You do not want the union in any guise or under any cii-cum.stancos, then?— 
A. No. My experience has been quite varied and somewhat largo. The more 
heads yon have together the less knowledge you get out of the whole deal. Every 
man has his own opinion and is pulling and hauling, and he has a whole lot of 
trouble, and very little business i.s effected. 

(jj. (By Mr. Clarke.) You say this with reference to your own business?—A. 
With reference to my general knowledge of acting with husines.s men. 

Q. Would you apply the same to business establishments generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Manufacturing generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yon think, then, the union is a nuisance to business and of no advantage to 
the men?—A. Yes. The only advantage of the union is in soni(“ cases to obtain 
employment for a jioor workman at greater wages than he is wtuth. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.tKRis.) In times of deiireasion and great competition in 
manufacturing or producing, is there not danger of the producer putting down 
the iirice of his prodiud, in order to effect .s.ilcs, and tiieii coming hack and asking 
his men to put down tlie price of their day's work until the condition may he 
almost disastrous to the workmen?—A. In some cases that has Ix'en done, but in 
my own case I did not reduts; the wages of a man during the whole of the hard 
times. 

Q. When yon could not find a market here you found it abroad?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you ran the full force'?—A. I gave all the uwi employment that I could 
with the business I bad. I took a great many contraCTs tliat I liardly made any¬ 
thing out of, simply to keep the .“hop running. 

U. Then in times of depression you sometimes run at a .small margin'?—A. Yes. 

Q. And ill times of iirospcrity, of course, yon think yon <mght to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making that up?—A. Yes: I do. 

Q. And in time of doiiressinn i.s there a poH.sihility iliat the men might be will¬ 
ing to concede something in tin.' price of labor?—A. i have never yet found the 
workman willing to reduce his own wages. 

Q. In time of iirosiwrity what is the-A. (IiiteinipHiig.) He iuimediately 

commences to want more, and does not take into consideration the fact that you 
have carried him through the whole winter, wlieii he would probably have been 
walking the street if yon had not lieen good iiatnred and appreciated his past serv¬ 
ice and wanted to take him on. One of the men who is one of the leading labor 
officers in this city now was in my employ for a iinmlier of years. During the 
depression—he admits this to me since—during the depres.sinn 'he did not earn his 
wages for months. He returned iiiv goodness by going before the body of the 
union and saying that C. A. Cliristy & Co. 's sliop is the chief mark; they are very 
busy, hehind with their orders, and we can kiiot;k them oui, ea.sy, He made that 
speech in the union. 

(J. Would you be favorable to any kind of State or national ahitration law?— 
A. Yes; if it could he done so that the arbitrators were free from any political 
influence. 

Q. Is there not a possibility that that condition of affairs could he-A. (Inter¬ 

rupting.) That could be done. 

Q. Y'ou think that would be to the interest of both the manufacturers and the 
employs?—A. I do. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would not that presuppose the existence of a union?— 
A. Wnat do you mean, Mr. Clarke? 

Q. How could the labor side be represented excejit by unions; temporary 
labor?-A. I am answering his question on present existing circumstances. We 
are obliged to acknowledge the facts that there are unions, and, if they still con¬ 
tinue to exist, the only remedy that I see for them is something of 'that char¬ 
acter. 


One of the principal objections that I have to unionism, as it now exists, is the 
fa*'t that they tell a mechanic, “Yon must do so much of a certain class of work 
in BO many hours aud no more." I have had that in my own business. The 
foremen . omplained that certain men were .iuing only so much work. I told 
them to inquire and And out the reason; they were capable of doing more; and the 
machines would do much moro. They said that was the rule set by the nnion; 
they could do so much and no more. There are a great many times that a 
meohanic can run three or four machines .iiist as well as one: but the union will 
not permit them to run more than one machine. I am perfectly willing to pay 
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ny mechanioB for all that they do for me. If they ran three machines, I will 
3ay them more money than I wonld if they only ran one, because it is product 
hat 1 am after. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The excuse has been made by unions heretofore 
hat in that way they f?ive employment to labor that is unemployed.—A. That 
ipplies to very dull times, but m times like the present there is employment for 
jvery good man. 

Q. You think it should not apply at the present time?—A. No. 

Q. You think that a man. whether he is a trades-union man or not, should be 
ible to earn-A. (Interrupting.) All that he is capable of earning. 

Q. All that he is capable of earning. Now, suppose you have a man in your 
smploy who belongs to a trade union and is not called on to do as much as some 
)ther man, what do you give him?—A. We pay him what ho is worth to us on the 
jeneral run. 

Q. Does the trade.s-union man earn the same amount of pay?— K. As the good 
nan. 

Q. The same as the good man. Would that bring down the efficiency to the 
30or man and take the better jiay fi'om the good?—A. Yes. Their demand is that 
hey be paid 2H cents an'hour for all machinists of a certain class. Now. there 
ire a great many men who are not capable of earning 28 cents an hour or 20 cents 
in hour. Ou certain things they can earn fair wages, but they are not men that 
/on can work on different classes of work—that is, from one thing to another. 
They can only do one or two things; they are specialists. 

Q. You saidiu the beginning that you had obtained information that there 
would be a strike in your shop. Did yon obtain information also as to what that 
itrike was about?—.A,'. The,day before tlmt information was given me the walking 
leh'gate presonted mo wirn a document that he would like to have me sign. 1 
,old him I would consider the matter and he could call on me at 2 o'clock .Satur- 
lay. That was Thursday that he called on me, I think. He said all right; there 
would bo nothing done and no interference until after he had seen me. That 
light he reported in the union that he had seen mo and that I was to decide the 
natter Satiifday. Imt h<> did not think that 1 would sign the jiaper, so ho advised 
i strike. One (if the memhers of the union gave that information to one of my 
'oremoii, hecanse he said that I treated him so well that he could not very weU 
iee me harmed by a strike, and ho wanted me to take such steps as I thought 
lecessary in the matter. 

(J. What was the substance of that paper or demand?—A. I have not got it 
witli me, but 1 have got it upstairs. It is the same printed demand that was sub¬ 
nit ted to Fraser ife Chalmers and all the rest of the machinery men here. I 
should like to lot yon have it and take a copy of it, and then I want to keep it, 

[ am thinking seridusly of having it framed. 

Mr. Clarke. Unless yon think of some statements that you would like to 
nake- 

The Witness. No; as I told you before,! have no hobbies to ride. Of course, 
'.hese are only my ideas of the matter. I have had a long and varied experience 
with labor, commencing when I was 21 years old in the railroad service, and I 
lave handled a great many men all my life, and think I am capable of passing 
some small judgment on it. 

9. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) You never had any friction?—A. No; never had a 
strike under mo until this. That is one reason why I discharged them. 

Following is a copy of the agreement referred to by the witness as being sub- 
nitted to him for his signature by the walking delegate of the machinists’ union: 

" Agreement between - and -, of the International Assoeiation of 

Machinists. 

“Date. -- 

’• 1. That on and after-the-agree to employ only members of the 

Lutemational Association of Machinists in good standing on machinists’ work 
and die and tool work. 

“ 2. Machinists shall be recognized as per constitution of subordinate lodges of 
the International Association of Machinists, and shall he either a general work¬ 
man, a competent floor hand, lathe hand, vise hand, planer hand, shaper hand, mid- 
ing-maohine hand, slotting-machine hand, die sinker and tool maker, or boring 
mul hand. 

“ 3. The minimum rate of wages for machinists shall he 28 cents per hour, and 
for (lie and tool work 321 cents per hour. 

“ i. All overtime up to 12 o’clock midnight shall he paid for at the rate of one 
and one-half time. 
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“ 5. After 12 o’clock, and all legal holidays and Sundays, shall be paid for at the 
rate of double time. 

“ 6. The employment of apprentices shall be in accordance with constitution of 
she International Association of Machinists. 

“ 7. Nino hours shall constitute a day’s work. All time worked over 9 hours 
jhall begovemed in accordance with sections 4 and 5. 

“ 8. ■\TOen necessary to reduce the force of employees on account of slackness 

if work the-Company hereby agree that employees who have been laid off 

be given first opportunity for reemployment, seniority and proficiency to 
govern. 

“9. In case of a grievance arising the-Company hereby agree to receiv(' a 

joinmittee of their employees to investigate and, if possible, adjust the same. If 

QO adjustment is reached the case shall be referred to the-Comjiany and the 

jxeciitive board. District No. 8, International Association of Machinists. If no 
latisfactory settlement is aCTecd on, the whole subject-matter shall be submitted 

;o a board of arbitration of five iiersons, two to be selected by the-Coin- 

lany, two by District No. 8, International Association of Machinists, and the four 
io choose a fifth arbitrator; the decision reached by thi.s board to be binding on 
both parties to this agreement. 

“ 10. This agreement shall be in force until March 1. 1901. 

11. Thirty days’ notice shall be given jirior to March 1, 1901. by (me party of 
this agreement tti the other for a renewal of the agi'ecmcnt or any desired change 
in the same. 

“ Signed: 


(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR, ABRAHAM BI8N0, 

Fare, nillector, Union Elevated liailumn Compunii. 

The special suboommissionmet at 10a.m.,Mr. Clarke presiding. Mr. Abraham 
Bisno, of Chicago, collector of fares for the Union Elevated Bailwaj- Company, 
was introduced as a witness, and,being duly sworn, testified as folbrtvs; 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.ARKE.) Please give your name.—A. A. Bisno. 

Q, Post-office address.—A. 593 Evergreen avenue, Chicago. 

y. Present occupation.—A. Collecting fares on the loop here for the Union 
Elevate(i Railway Company. 

■ <^. Former occupation.—A. I am a cloak maker by trade—made cloaks for some 
years—and I have had several occupation-, wthin the last few years. I have 
b^n the walking delegate for our union. 

Q. What union is that?—A. The Chicago Cloak Makers' Cnioii, and 1 have also 
been inspecting factories for the State. 

Q. Under what administration?—A. Under Governor Altgeld’s administration. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You can not speak in a representative capacity now 
for the worMngmeu of Chicago who are affected by these strikes that are going 
on at this time?—A. I do not mow; no, I think not. 

Q. You think not?—A. No; I stated that to Mr. Clarke yesterday in speaking 
about it; that I should not represent anybody except some exiierienca in the matter 
that I should like to submit. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Is the union to which you belong still in existence?—A. 
It IS lately organized again; it was broken up after the defeat of the strike 2 
years ago. 

Q. Have yon made a considerable study of labor problems?—A. Yes; within 
the last 18 years I have belonged to several labor organizations and to 2 educa¬ 
tional societies, and have read a good deal on the labor problem, and have partici¬ 
pated pergmially in various ways in the effort to effect what I thought would 
redre* Ihe grievances that we have by making an effort to got into the organized 
rnfon. 

, Q. flow long have you lived in this country?— A.. Ever since 1881. 

' Q. What countiy did you come from?—A. Russia. I am a Russiau Jew. 

Q. What part (K Rus,sia’?—A. Kiev, in the southeni part of Russia. 

O. Aife van a believer in the union of labor?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do yon reuojfnize that there are any imperfections or ahnses in the organiza¬ 
tions or in tlieir practices?—A. Yes; it is a good deal tho result of outside influ¬ 
ences and conditions that workingmen have got to cope with. They can not help 
it very well—gi'owing out of it as they acquire strength. 

Q, Do you tliink they got mixed up in politic.s at all?—A. Ye.s; occasionally. 

Q. Do you think it is a goo<l thing for tho walking delegates, business agents, 
or otlu'r repreF.entative.s of unions to accept political jmsitions?—A. No; I am not 
in favor of that. 

(.^. (By Mr. A. L. H-tERis.) Is it done?—A. In some cases, I think it is. 

<,1. (By Mr. Cl.A rkk. ) You tliink it gives them a sort of divided intero.st. whereby 
they are .suliject to tlie temptation of selling out their constituents, the working 
iicoplc?—A. No; J tliink the interests are not gemiano to tho legitimate labor 
movemeut, and come in as an influence in the meeting halts to somewhat distract 
the regular and orderly proceedings of the, businc,ss properly belonging to the 
org.inization. 

C.). Do von believe that the condition of the working people ha.s generally been 
improved by unions?—A. Yes, in some ca.ses, but there are limitations to that. 
Tlioie are in this city very nearly 11(1.000 people employed that I know of, taken 
from the reports of tliofai'tory ins])ector as given hy tlio manufacturer.s them- 
sches.tho nmuber of jieojile tliat they employ, where it is almo.st impos.siblo to 
lia\H trade nmoiis- such plac(‘s as tlic .street <‘ars. the stockyard, Pullman, the 
D. ering, the McCormicks, and Crane & Co. 

(J. (By Mr. Ken.vuliy.) t'lrano—what is that?—A. They employ very nearly 
;i,000 p>- iplo. 

(.J. Milking what?—A. Making steam - fittings .supplie.s, plumbing supplies, 
pipes, iiiiil .so on. In all of these places I have loentioned they liave had their 
quarrels and (he workingmen have lippii defeated, and if they attempted to form 
any organization tiie men were generally disciiarged. Lately in the stockyards 
the men ha\''formed a little organization, and they sent a committee to effect 
some redress of a griev.uiee. and the committee was fired. The conmiitte!) of 6 
and the e.ommittee of lit. or any committee that has appeared liefnre any of the 
firms repre,sen led in the stockyards'concern, has lieen fired, and any man that 
was known to liave any connection wilii tlie organization was fired. A system of 
spotters, detective,s, was put in vogue nil through the yards to ascertain who rvas 
coniieeli'd with any organization, and a man tliat was connected with an organi¬ 
zation was fired; liis services were no longer required: they generally fire a man. 

Q. How did you I 'liiii that, Mr. Bi.“!in?—A. From the men. 

C^. From the men'?—A. Yes. Wliilein.speetiiigfactoriesl wasinadeacquainted 
with a large number of tho nieu in th(‘ factories, and I am stating these condi¬ 
tions—trying to ascertain what are th('facts in the case. Then tho newspapers 
gave out those facts, too, and it was not denied by the authorities of the stock- 
yards; and that sane' thing is true in tliese factories that I mentioned. Tliey had 
a quarrel in 181)4 at Crane Brothers; the molders struck, and after the molders 
went on strike all the other men in the shop went out on strikm and they had 
a very severely eiiiitested ijuarrel. Tho result was that the uieu lost, and since 
tlien any show of an organi-zatinn in this factory is followed by the discharge of 
every man connected with the organization. Tlie .same thingMS true of McCor¬ 
mick’s; they had a big strike in 1 .sSli. 

Q. And y(>t has there not been a wondorfnl growth of trade unionism in Chicago 
in tlie last 3 years?—A. Yes; in a way there has; and yet there aro these signs, 
that in tho higgi'st factories in every trade—you take tho printing trades, and 
tlioy are the Iiest organized in the city; and yet the three largest factories in the 
city Inive defeated the printers am. have scali shops, and work 10 hours instead of 
9 hours, according to tlio ruh;.s of the printers. 

Q. Fai ‘ (iriyou mean?—A. Ye.s, Conke's and Hennevelt's. 

Q. You mean printing offices?-A. Yes; and the same thing is true in the cigar 
nuikers, Valleiis, the biggest cigar maker, has defeated bis men several times. 
There i,s no show for an organization where a man has a lot of capital and can 
send out agents in the South all tbrongli the States to find the people starving, so 
to speak, and import labor at his mercy, a.s they did at, the stockyards—Armour 
did, for instance, during 1886 and 1887, Mon like that have generally succeeded 
here in this city in defeating strike organizations. It is true that they have 
gained in smaller concerns where the boss was not so strong and was not able to 
crush them out quite as easily as these large concerns; but these large concerns 
that I have been referring to employ more than one-half the entire number of 
people employed in the factories of this city. 

Q. Have you any statistics in regard to the growth of trade unions'?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the 3 years past in Chicago, I mean'?— A. It has been quite an uncertain 
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way—for instance, in the case of the machinists, I think that the main reason for 
the quarrel is that the price of their commodities has gone up about 25 per cent. 

Q. I was asking you about the growth of trade unions.—A. I have roUowod 
that considerably. 

Q. Have yon any statistics showing tlie increase of trade unions in Chicago in 
2 years' time?—A. No; but I should like to say in answer to tliat question that 
it has been very uncertain. Certain trades have organized and had a quarrel and 
been defeated and broken np; others have organized and hold up their organiza¬ 
tion. It all depends uiKui their ability to hold the organization and not be broken 
up: but almost every workman has been in a trade union at one time or another, 
and has made this effort to be in an organization. 

Q. Has there been an especially large growth in the bnilding trades of Chicago 
in 2 years’ time?—A. They have had the best organization in the city. They 
have had their organization vei-y near perfect for several years, except that they 
haye h.ad to stand a good many hard-contested (juarrels with the big contractors 
within the last 2 or 3 year.s. 

Q. You were going to speak about the engineers' trouble; you may go on with 
them.—A. My impression is that the reason for that is that the price of food has 
gone up alxiut 25 per cent, while the price of labor has not g(me np. I have col- 
lecdod here some data on that. If you have no objection, I will submit them. 
The price of meat has gone up in this city 30 imr cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Since when?— A. Since 2 years ago. That has l»een 
admitted by the meat men themselves in a statement tliat they made at the begin¬ 
ning of this year. 

S . Does that mean meat generally or some particular kind?—A. Meat gen- 
ly—cattle and meat. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) Is it not better to use some definite terms, some 
particular kind of meat, than to use it in a general way? How do you get at it?— 
A. The truth is—for instance, in my own case I used to pay 3 cents for a pound of 
meat that my wife used to use, and I paj; 12 now for the siiine thing. That would 
he an Increase of 50 per cent; but it is said there art some classes of meat where 
the increase is somewhat less. There is no question that 2.5 per cent would be an 
underestimate of the increase in the price of meat untliin the last 2 years. 

Q. (By Mr, Ci.abke.) You do not express any opinion as to whether it was too 
low before or not'?—A. No. no; only that it would have a direct effect uivm my 
means of subsistence. 

Q. Yob; go on with your statement.-A. Bread has increased 25 per cent; that, 
too, has been told by the bakers. 

Q. Since when'?—A. Since 2 years ago. 

CJ. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Is that a change in the price of a loaf or in the 
weight of the loaf?—^A. That would affect the weight of the loaf, I think. 

Q. Has flour increased?—A. Yea. 

(J. Has wheat increased in that time?—A. Y'es, 2 years ago wheat was sold at 
'50 cents a bushel or so: wheat ha.s increased in price within the last 2 years. 

Q. How long did wheat sell at 50 cents a bushel 2 yeans ago'?—A. Oh, not a 
very long time, I think. 

Q. "What was the average for 2 years ago?—A. I do not think I can answer 
that. I have answered this question about broad, making it a general statement 
of my observation. 

Q. Do you know of wheat selling 2 years ago for .50 cents a bushel at this 
time of the year?—A. No. 

C^. You are making your calculations now on eyery commodity to the present 
time?-A. Yes. 


Q. And the ,50 cents a bushel-A, (Interrupting J I do not know; I do not 

refer to any particular time. I am satisfied that the price of broad has gone up, 
but I do not loiow that I could refer te the particular month, etc. 

Q. Haye you weighed a loaf to know whethur it has decreased in weight, or do 
you take that merely from common rumor?— A. In my own case I eat a particu¬ 
lar class of bread—Jews’ bread. I am a Jew and I know that my wife used to 
buy the same bread—there was a time aliout 3 years ago when we used to 
buy^the same bread for ,3 cents, and then the price somewliat increased and we 
u.seu to buy the same bread for 1 cents; we are paying 6 cents now for that same 
breai 

Q. The same weight of bread?-A. No; I did not weigh it, but it is a sort of 
^andard shape and weight of bread that we generally use, and most of the Jew¬ 
ish famHies use it, and it appears to me to be the same thing. 

Q. Is that made from wheat flour?—^A. Yes; that is my personal experience. 
When I spoke about bread being raised 25 per cent, that is the general impres- 
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gion; that has been stated in the papers in summing np the price of articles; 85 
per cent in the rise of bread was spoken of. 

Q. Is there any trust or combination that controls the price of bread?—A. I do 
not think there is: no. 

Q. The reason why I am trying to get at it is that I know something about the 
price of wheat, and I want to know why we did not get more for our wheat?—A. 
t do not think there is. In fact, that (mestion belongs to the other phase. That 
same thing, I understand, is true in coffee. Bntterine. HO per cent nse; potatoes, 
80; rent—a $7 fiat now would rent for $8: a $8 for $9; a $9 for $10: a $10 for $12. 
That, too, is my personal observation in this city, so far as I pay rent. The aver¬ 
age workman would pay about $9 rent, and he would have to pay for the same 
accommodations about $10 now instead of $8. Coiil has gone up 40 per cent. We 
ustsd to pay ^ a ton for coal here for some years; we pay $7 now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Anthracite?—A. Yes. 

Q. Hard coal?—A. Hard coal, yes: we pay $7 now, and the workmen have got 
to pay out aU that more for their living, and they have no raise or advance in 
wage.s, except in particular cases. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Did you get steady work two years ago?—Personally 
I md; but there was not guite so much work two years ago as there is now—there 
was not qnite as much work in 1896, for instance. 

y. Does it not make some difference to the workman whether he has steady 
work or whether he has not?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the same price?—A. Yes; but when ho is selling it it ought not to come 
in as a factor. If I sell my work and my work was worth 2 years ago, say $8, 
and I was able for $2 to buy so much food, etc., this year it I make just as much 
in my work and I get $2 and I am able to buy only $1.60 worth of the necessarief 
of life, I am getting smaller wages. 

Q. But if you sell 200 days’ work in this year?—A. I am benefited. 

Q. And sold only 175 days last year, does not that increase your wages?—A 
Yes; that may lie a personal benefit to me, and that is my privilege and I want tc 
get that; but I do not want to sell an Individual day’s work this year and no' 
make as much as I made 3 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you not recognize the economic fact that when worl 
is slack it is because the manufacturer has not the work to give?—A. Yes 

Q. And therefore can not paj; as well?—A. Well, but he is paying worse nov 
when he has lots of work; that is what I am submitting. 

Q. Yes; I know that, but you have got to work out the problem from botl 
points of view before you can solve it economically. You look at it from th( 
standpoint of the working man; that he is entitled to that wage that he earns 
according to the relative cost of living, whether the times are good or bad. am 
you do not look at it, apparently, from the standpoint of the manufacturer—^thi 
employer of labor—who has to tide over bad times as well as good?—A. I think 
do. 1 would say this, that w’hen times are good and the manufacturer is pros 
perous he is in a better condition to pay better wages than when times are ba< 
and he is nmning at a loss. Now, after times are good and we have got what Wi 
call prosperity, we are entitled to get better wages than we did get at the tim' 
when our bosses ran their business at a loss. If we get worse wages than we go 
at that time—because the same dollar buys less than it bought then and we _onl; 

f et the same number of dollars a day—the result is that we are dissatisfiei 
ecause of a reduction of wages in times of prosperity, when our bosses are coin 
ing money. 

Q. Yours may be an argument in favor of raising wages in prosperous timet 
but how about keeping wages along in those times? May it not be possible tha 
the manufacturer in good times is making up the losses that he sustained by run 
ning hi-, works in bad times?— X. I do not want to make up his losses on thal 
bwause I do not know of a single instance where the working men have pledgei 
themselves on any such contract. 

Q. Do you think the workingman-A. (Interrupting.) I have never offere 

personally at any time to my Ixiss a chance to work me cheap when times shaJ 
be good because he gives me employment when times are bad. When such see 
for me to make any such contract with him, any such contract on his part wi! 
be unreasonable, in my opinion. 

Q. Do you think that the employer could make any more out of the produc 
than can economically be assigned to the wages' account?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, of course, that has got to take into consideration bad times s 
well as good?— X, Yes. 

Q. If mills are run at a loss in bad times, or without profit, is it not the neoe 
sity of the workingman as well as of the employer that he should make a pro! 
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■when times are sood?—A. Yes; hut all that does not seem to mo at all to show 
why we should work at smaller ■wages during good times. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habris.) Are you working at lower wages now than 3 years 
ago?—A. Yea. 

Q. Is that true generally of labor?—A. Yes; in this sense, that I am getting the 
same number of dollars a day now that I got 2 years ago. 

Q. You take an individual case; that might not prove anything?—A. In the 
other case I have got some inc.rease on that in the rate of wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You heard the testimony of this gentleman a while ago 
in regard to 2r),000 men who were working in the <;oal fluids of Illinois, did you 
not?—A. Yes: and I understand that the coal miners are not striking now. I 
have had in mind that I should like to say a word or two in favor of the men and 
against th(! whole lot of talk that their demands are unreasonable, and the larger 
number of manufacturers, who ■will make all sorts of accusations. I belong to 
the other fellows, and I should like to say a word or two as to why the coal miners 
are not striking. 

Q. I want to speak further about the coal miners and this argument that yoir 
are working for less wages than you did 3 years ago. because the co.st of living 
has gone up. That is not the case of these 2,').000 coal miners in the State of 
Illinois?—A. No. 

Q. Have not the wages been increa.sed in the steel industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. That which you are si)eaking about is the e.v('eption and not the rule, is it 
not, so fax as Illinois is concerned?—A. What I am speaking .about is these jdaces 
■whore they are now on strike and are demanding condition.s that they are entitled 
to, because really their wages are being reduced now with the increased cost of 
living. I have got some information here, if you arc interested in the figures as 
to the rise of wage.s here in this city. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Let us he.ar it.— A. There has been in this city a rise in 
wages within the last 2 years in most trades and in most factories, but the rise 
has not been quite as much as the rise in fond products, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know what proportion of the workingman’s 
wages goes for food here?—A. Yes. I have that figured out in this way: For a 
$500 man and family—that gets as wages about .$.■)()() a year—food would be .$2.50; 
rent, $108; clothing, $T5; coal,$20; miscellaneous, such as gas jind other miscella¬ 
neous expenses, $07. This would make 50 per cent for food, 32 per cent for rent, 
15 per cent for clothing, (1 per cent for coal, 7 per cent for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That makes how muoh?—A. Five hundred dollars. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have all those general expenses increased alHiut as the 
food expense has increased?-A. Well, rent and coal and clothing did. I can not 
say clothing has increased within the last two years; clothing has increased, if 
we should go back to 18)14 and 189.5. 

■Q. But that is comparing a depressed period with a prosperous yniriod?—A. Yes. 
The wages have not increased since 1894 proportionately to the increase of the 
price of the means of subsistence. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What lines are yon speaking of when you say the 
wages have not increased in proportion to the cost of living?—A. For instance, 
street railways; their wages have not increased at all. I am working now for the 
same price; got $1..50 a day, 12 hours, at my particular class of work; and 
that same price was paid all along. 

Q. They are not organized?—A. No; they .are not organized, .and have not very 
many chances to organize, Isicause those of them that are too smart in the trade 
are fired; and then a large number of street railways in the different places have 
had strikes, and the men have lost in the quarrels—Cleveland, Brooklyn, Mil-* 
waukee, and Philadelphia. Most of the strikes in the street-railway business 
have been lost; and the men in Chicago are afraid, and they are working for the 
same price that they worked for in 1893,1894, and 189.5, in our trade. That same 
thing IS true of most of our large factories. For instance, common labor does not 
pay more now than $1.50 aday for 10 hours, 15 cents an hour. Common labor is a 
very large item in the present manufacturing system. A man that runs the average 
drill press is considered a common laborer. You can teach a man to do that; 
it doesn’t vake yon very long. Or even small lathes, or saws. In the iron trades 
th*"i’ take a man and put him on as sort of common laborer; a large proportion of 
the'people employed in the factories belong to that class, I am satisfied. I have 
liot aocuyat© statistics on the subject, but it would probably be three-fourths of all 
the paOTle employed in the large factories, such as Deering’s and McCormick's. 

U. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That would leave 25 per cent for skilled labor?— 
A.Tcs 
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Q. What is the price per day or hour for skilled labor?—A. That is what is 
now being contested. The machinists are getting $2.50 a day; some a little more. 
’WTiat they are asking is 28 cents an hour, or 32 cents for the very highest 
class of sldlled labor, die and tool workers: and that is the reason of their quar¬ 
rel—so you see that in those places I am mentioning the price of labor has not 
gone up, or not very much. 

I have a table here a.s to the ri,so in wages. 

Q. {By Mr. Kknnkdy.) Will you state from what source you get the statis¬ 
tics?—A. Yes; in the Illinois .steel mill there has bren a ri.se in wages, and it has 
lieen ]mblished all through the country that there has been a rise in wages in the 
steel trade. Tliere have been two rises in wages in the steel trade within the 
last year, and 1 got the inl'onnation from the newspapers, and some of the men I 
know working in st(‘ol mills, I worked in the We,stern Electric Company 2 
w(‘eks only lately, and I know the men, and I know what they get and what they 
used to get. Out at Norton Brother.s—th,it is a factory making tin cans—they 
had a very long-contested .strike, and I was up and saw the men during tho strike, 
and the circulai.s they sent out, and the statement of grievances, etc,. 

Q. You passed on from tlie steel worktTS. You said there were two increases 
in tlie la.st year.—A. I am simply answering your question as to the sources of 
iniornmtion. I will give you the result after I have amswored that question. 

The same thing is true in t,he piano trade—as to the conditions of the trade— 
there is a strike now on hand. Tlie same thing is tnie in the st(x;kyard trade. 
There ha,s been a (luarrel, and the stockyards iiave raised the wages. The 
printers'union fuvnislied the information tiiat they have had a reduction of hours 
of labor, hall an hour a year before, and half an hour this la.st year; lieginning 
this year—they worl: nine hours now. 

tj.’inthe book and job trade'/—A. That would apply to tho printers working 
at the book aud .ioii trade. 

Q. Not the newspaper printers'/—A. No. And the garment workers, I know, 
from connection with the trade—I am a garment worker myself; and in the mills 
and foundries the price of labor has risen 15 per cent. 

Mills and fonndries—what do yon mean by that'/—A. Steel mills; I mean 
Illinois steel mills. 

Q. Two increases amount to 15 per cent'/—A. Yes; in common labor. 

Q. In common labor only'/—A. Yes. I do not know their agreement with the 
amalgamated association. 1 understand that the amalgamated association hud 
fairly good wages before. I had a talk on that point with a man that came to 
the trust conference here. He used to he tho president of the Amalgamated Asso¬ 
ciation of Iron and Steel Worker.s, and he thought the price of their labor had not 
run down very seriously even through the bad times. 

Q. (By Mr. Cla.rke.) That is based on a scale, is it not. as to what is received 
for the, product'/ 

Mr. Kennedy. Sliding .scale'/ 

The Witness. Yes. I am now speaking of the rise in wages of unorganized 
workineu; the rise in wages that came naturally througli the competition of 
America; through the increased demand for lalxuc Fifteen per cent is what they 
have increased in wages here at the Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago. 

Q. Common labor'/—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Can yon give us the table'/—A. Yes; I can leave it here. 
(The table referred to follows;) 

Jfwe III i ‘igex since Januncy, IS!)S. 



Per ceiit 
of 

fncreaso.| 

I Number 

1 employed. 


20 

15.000 

5,50(1 

6.500 
1,00(1 
6,oac 
6,oo(; 

4.00C 

2.500 
2,60(1 
8,000 





5 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 1 
10 1 


Lumber, door«, otc . 





1 
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I shonld like to say another thing in reference to trade unions and strikes and 
other things that have been discus^ here. I have been a walking delegate for 
some time, personally, and I have had occasionally to do with manufactures, and 
1 have had to stand the abuse of being called what they did here yesterday— 
sailed a leech. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) It seems to me this table will not be intelligible with¬ 
out explanation. Now, you say printing—the increase has been 10 per cent. There 
has been no increase, as I understand it, in the wages of the evening newspaper 
printers in Chicago; yet this says “ printing,” and one might gather the idea from 
glancing at this table that there was a 10 per cent advance generally.—A. No; in 
tte last 2 years they have got a reduction of 1 hour. There has bren no increase 
in money. They have got a reduction of 1 hour. Their association has agreed 
with the several printing concerns to work 9^ hours, and they got a half hour 
decrease the year before. 

Q. At the same wages that they were getting for 10 hours?—A. Yes. The fact 
is me question of wages was not adjusted in the agreement. It was left to the 
several firms, but I am told by John Harding, the secretary and business agent, 
that there has been no reduction of wages. There is a redaction of half an hour 
in the first year and another half hour the next year. I consider that an increase 
of 10 Mr cent. 

Q. What do the figures in the last column mean, the number of employees?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you understand that these strikes in Chicago have 
been on account of the refusal of employers to accede to the demands of labor for 
an increase in wages?—A. No; I understand that they are all pretending they 
don’t want to have anything to do witli the walking delegate and recognizing 
the union. The first demand of the machinists is that none but members of the 
union be employed. 

I should like to say something in connection with this. Unless a firm recog¬ 
nizes the union and agrees to employ nohody except members of the union the 
union can not exist. In my own trade, when our union was weak, our best men 
were victimized, and were out of a job the most of the time; I mean our most intel¬ 
ligent men—men who did not want to put uji with abuse easily. It was only when 
our union got so strong that we could protect our intelligent members that we 
were in a position to have a union at all. Two years ago, after we had lost a quarrel 
with a big firm which was very bitterly contested, and threw ns on our knees, so 
to speak, I made a motion in our union to give up the organization, because if we 
were not able to protect every individual member of the organization all it was 
good for was to benefit scabs, to make hirelings and lickspittles, etc., in the trade— 
to make them foremen and contractors, etc. The bosses always supported those fel¬ 
lows and victimized our intelligent members—you may not call them intelliMnt. 
The fact was that we could not have an organization at all unless we had an 
orgmiization that was competent to protect the individual meml>er from being 
thrown out of employment for being a union man. We have never had anything 
to say when any of our men were thrown out of employment, except when they 
were thrown out of employment evidently for generating union thought. So when 
these men demand that the union be recognized to the extent of not employing 
other people except members of their union, this is essential to the very existence 
of their organization. It is a life-and-death question with them. 

My experience is also that it is not the walking delegate that is creating trouble. 
In fact, so far as my holding my job in the union was concerned, it would have 
paid for me that there should be no trouble. I got my wages regularly when 
there was no trouble. The organization needs a man to collect dues, to find work 
for men who have no work, to find who needs men. There are a thousand and 
one things to be done by a walking delegate in an organization. If there is an 
organization at all the man is quite safe with his job; but when there is a strike 
the very existence of the <irganization is endangered, and consequently the job of 
the fellow is endangered; so it is better for the walking delegate that there should 
be no quarrel and no strike, and the walking delegate is gener^y against a strike, 
because his information is more extensive. 

Clarke.') Suppose a walking delegate gets into politics?—^A. I 
should like to discuss this trade-union feature before I get to politics. I have 
eom AldBg to say on that, too. My experience is that the rank and file of the men 
in the union hall—I mean that are most radical in the union hall, are not so 
When they ^ to talk to the ims. I do not think it is true that a manufacturer 
himstdf can get the real sentiment of his men speaking to them individual^. If 
a big manufacturer—that is, a rich fellow—takes a poor man, with whom the job 
is an exMmely predous article, into his ofi9.ee and tdks to him, he is not lumy 
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to get the real sentiments. The man will be afraid to tell him about the truth of 
it. The real sentiments are risuAlly expresseudn the union hall. There he votes and 
talks and works and voices his opinion and it is this opinion of the rank and file 
of the men that is being expressed when the walking delegate appears in a given 
factory and asks for a certain thing. 

A gentleman testified here yesterday that the national ofiScers are much more 
reasonable to talk to than the local officers. That is simply because the rank and 
file of the men have not such a hold on the national officers and can not throw 
national officers out of their jobs so easily for failing to carry out the wishes of 
the men who are suffering the abuses, and therefore a national officer can afford 
to be somewhat more lenient in dealing with the people. But if I work directly 
for a union and am told to go to a firm and make certain demands, I must report 
every word I said to the men there working in that factory. They insist on every 
abuse being remedied, and I must therefore submit to the manufacturer the 
abuse and the remedy; the rank and file of the men are directly controlling me. 
It ie a hard job to he a walking delegate; it is a hard job to work for a big body 
of men. So far as I know, all so-called walking delegates—every one of them— 
would be able to make a better living in different callings. They do that work 
at a sacrifice, in a way, simply because they feel that the workiugmen’s interests 
are being abused; that they are the sufferers, and in the interest of humanity 
and civilization—interest as a man. Generally a man acquires principles; he 
falls in line with their interests, and shares his ability and interests with them 
so as to get redress for their troubles. It is a wrong on the part of intelligent 
men to throw on the walking delegate all the blame for creating the trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Yon heard something yesterday about a suspicion that 
certain business agents or walking delegates were corrupt?—A. Y es. Bosses would 
only be too vrilling that there should be such walking delegates, and they would 
not make such insinuations if that -were true. If it were true they would keep 
still about it, but it is not true. A man becomes a walking delegate generally 
after he has been tried a long time—been fighting in the trade and had his suffer¬ 
ings; and the men are so alive, tlie interests that are being touched are so dear 
and near to the very life of the men, that they are alive to any suspicion in a 
matter like that where a man is not faithful. 1 know of one single case, where a 
man named Alberg, in the cutters' union—he waa a member of the executive 
board, and finally sold out to the boss and became an assistant superintendent 
during a strike. I have not met during all this time a single workman in that 
trade who would shake hands with him. They would spit on him. They would 
go a considerable distance in order to avoid him. They cannot thinkof any rep¬ 
tile, of anything horn, that lives, that is meaner than treachery of that kind. 
The movements these men are engaged in are of vital importance to them; they 
consider them sacred to their lives and to those of their families, and they con¬ 
sider that treachery of that kind is the meanest that a human being can commit. 
A burglar, a murderer, a man that commits rape—any crime I could think of, is 
not balf as mean as to endanger the lives and interests of the poor people who are 
in a quarrel against people that have so much more power than they nave. So I 
do not think there is anything in this. 

I should like to say something about politics. You have heard testimony here 
yesterday and to-day—the proposition made was to use the Government to appoint 
judges or some high officials that ai c not amenable to electors to crush out unions. 
Now, all these manufacturers want to use the Government in their effort todefeat 
thetrade-nnion men. That same idea is expressed among the trade-union men. 

Q. [By Mr. A. L. Harkis.) The witnese did not state it was for the purpose of 
crushing out trade unionism. It was to get justice, was it not?—A. He was not 
in favor of trade unions. He was not in favor of dealing with his men in an 
organized fonn in any Bhajie or form. He said they were a lot of children; they 
were not safe outside on the street by themselves unless they were under his guid¬ 
ance. And yet, in order to save himself from these chilren, he wants to use the 
Federal Government, where the judges would not be amenable to the votes of the 
people, to crush out these people. 

Q. It is the State government and not the Federal. The Federal Government 
already appoints its judges.—A. That same thing expresses itself in an effort on 
the part of the workmen to see that their side is somewhat represented. I 
remembCT a time when it was not quite safe to do picket duty. 

(j. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why not?—A. Because the police were against ns. 
Simply walking within a number of blocks of the factory was not permitted. 
That was in 1888. The picket to-day is essential to the good conduct of a strike. 
In our trade the employers have imported men from other States, and they 
have told these men that they wanted workmen, but did not tell them anything 
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abont the strike; simply told them they wanted workmen to oome tf> their place. 
They offered them work for the year with an agreement at very good wage,s, so 
as to break up oni strike. Now some of those men, wlien they ramie to the city, 
and we can approach them, wo can persuade them that it is not right on their 
part to cut oui throats. That is what wo consider thoj are doing wlini we are 
engaged in a struggle at great sacrifice to our.selve.s and our familie,'—the man 
that takes our job is actually cutting our throats. I should much iiivfer being 
hit over the head with a sandbag to being reduced to the mercy "i my boss after 
I have lost a quarrel. The man that takes my job is inflicting on me a severe 
damage; and if I can approach a man and submit the cumlitions to him. and tell 
him how 1 was treated—this is what I was paid, this is tin' <diara: fer of tlu' suit, 
this is the price for labor, that is what has Ix'en the price for labor, this is how 
the work was cut down—there arc ten idiances to one 1 can ])cvsuade him imt to 
take my job. I remember times when I was not ))eniiilted to stand on tb<‘ side¬ 
walk within 4 blocks of my boss's idace. Now the iiolice have got order.s tointer- 
fere only when there is actual violence, and they let me go on the corner and 
meet the man who fi,sks for the job .and talk to him; and this is what the manu¬ 
facturers call the city authorities being in favor of ibc strikers. There is not a 
single case whore the city authorith's have neglected to arresl and iirnsecnf e men 
that have actually violated the law; hut because tlii-y ba\c not made all the 
jxilicemen arrest and prosecute strikers, tlu‘ mamifactureii'. eicry one oi tlieiii, 
complain that the city is not dealing justly with tlicin. Now. I sliould like to say, 
in the first place, that picketing is e.ssentiiil to the conduel (;f a strike; th.it is, 
being permitted to go around a factory and see who goes in and I’omes out, and 
argue with the nonunion man or with the scab, because the workmen are the 
under dog, so to say, in the ijuarrel, and Ihey havt‘ those chances 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakuis.) Sujipose that goes so far as to use insulting 
remarks.—A. The man (gainst whom tlie insulting remarks are heing iwd has 
recourse to law. Tliere is a statute prohibiting a man from calling aiiotlier had 
names; there is another prohibiting a man from assaulting, and the law ought 
to he carried out to the letter. The couimunity can not, live uiile.ss the law is 
enforced. 

Q. (By Mr. CbAUKlS.J Now that you speak of law. I want to ask you right 
there whether you consider yourself in any way in the employment ol the < i mi’eru 
after you have left its employment.—A. I am coii.suUiiig all the tim<' my own 
interests and the support of my family, and when I am working for a linn that 1 
have bellied to maintain and which lias grown partially hecause oi my labor, I 
consider that I have some moral right to the job. 

Q. What rightdo yonclaim to havounder the lawto iiitcrtere wit lithe conduct 
of any man’s business when you sustain no contract ridation whatever totliat 
concern?—A. Simply the right of persuasion; the right, ipf submitting my inter¬ 
ests to my fellowmeii; the right to talk i,o a scab and tell him the damages he is 
inflicting on me and what work we are trying to accomplish, anil the fact that it 
we accomplish it his interest is going lobe benefited; the right of coniinon and 
joint agreement lietween me and another man t<i abstain from working wdien our 
enmlin’ers are abusing us in one fonii or another. 

Q. Then you must do this ivith reference to ihe hope of being ri'employed by 
that same coiiceni?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tliat isall theintere.st yon havoin it,then—the hope of heing rcemployed?— 
A. Yes; and that hope is generally verified, heean.se every man that testified 
here yesterday—I mean at least both the shoe man and the other man—testified 
that they would much rather have their own eimdoyees, even after tlio strike, 
than to i)ut in new ones; that their plants are adapted to the same class of 
employees. 

Q. "Yon recognize that the strike is a coercive measure—an act of w-ai''?—A. Par¬ 
tially; yes. 

Q. Then you recognize that picketing is an act of war'—A. Pari.ially; yes. It 
is to prevent the bo.ss from getting employees so that ho may be forced to reom- 
ploy us on the tonns submitted in the iiroposition that may bounder consideration. 

Q. You recognize, then, that an act of war is an interferonco with the cri'il rights 
of a concern?—A. Yes; but then the reduction in wages, or failing to raise the 
wages whdn conditions warrant, are acts of war and interference with my civil 
rigws in a time of peace. It is the same thing. I really cam my support in work¬ 
ing in the factory. This man tliat testified here yesterday—he said, in my own 
case, tie wstiik is so sjiecialized that my men are only adajited to do this particular 
class of work, and this particnlar job is the only means of his support; and if his 
wages are reduced, and if a foreman i,s put on and abuses him, and if his wages 
are not iaeroased us the cost of living is increased, or if his boss does not share 
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with niin,the boss is to that extont iiiaking war on this man's interest; and that 
is war, in the nature of things, yon see. 

Q. If you and your employer do not get on harmoniously together, do not agree 
as to wages or hours of labor, or any other condition of employment, you have the 
optioTi to leave and get employment elsewhere,—A, Not very well; not according 
to the statement of the man yesterday; there were not any people engaged in the 
business that use this particular class of skill. Let me cite to you one case that 
seems to me to cover a large class: A little while ago, about ,'J months ago, I 
worked at the Westcni Electric Company. While there 1 went through one of the 
floors, and there 1 saw a man feeding a buzz saw with rubber Yilate.s. Tliei'e was 
a big .stack of rubber pdates, and h(^ took one of the pneces of pdate top)ut itin that 
buzz saw and run it through. I asked him how long he had worked tliere. He 
said 10 years. He gets $1.50 a day. He had worked at that buzz saw for 3 years. 
He has a big stai'k of rubber pdates he must feed into that buzz saw every day, 
that is, 10 Imuvs. When lu' talked to me he had tt) move iiis hand in this way 
[ indicating I, what he is used to. as t hough he would take a piiece of rubber pdate 
and p)ut it under this buzz saw. He i.s a piart of this uuu-hine. It is not hard work. 
He has not developted his muscle and ha.s not ts'cimie hardy enough to appdy him¬ 
self to common lalmr anywhere, so that he could go out and take a puck and shovel 
and earn his living. He has b(‘eomc a piart of that machine. That mucliine is the 
means of hi.s subsi.stence and that, of his family. 

y. Do yon claim, as a matter of law and civil right-A. (Intermpiting.) 

He ought to hilve some civil rights, and his inten'sts should he pirot(‘ct(id by law. 
When the tacts are so plain, so evident, and the interests are so vital,,so extensive. 
I claim it ought to he ii'cognized and dealt with according to the necessities of 
the case. 

t^. Your contention is, then, if 1 understand you, that lie has a continuiiig 
int.ei'cst, in the empdoynieiit, even after he leaves it voluntarily't—A. Y('s, through 
the piroee.sH of strike, and the organization; through the pirooess that we have 
been disciiBsiug. 

Q. Now, I V, ould like to have you describe what you consider is legitimate as a 
means of picp suasion.-- A. 1 have piariially described i hat. I can do that further. 

y. 1 wisli you would,—A. I simpily tell a man, if he is imported—take the case 
like that—1 tell him piartially t he liistor.\ of our trade, what wo have succeeded 
ill doing, what the orgauization has dom', that if the organization is broken up 
the trade will go back to a eerbiiii couditioii in which ivo have exi.sted liefoi’e, 
the abuse.s that wo have been suttVring, and the redress we are t.ryiiig to efEect; 
also ott'oring, in a majority of cases, to piruvide his supiport and a ticket for him 
to pfo back. Most organizations spend in every strike a very large piropiortinn of 
their funds for tickets tor pieopile who have been impiorted to go back, or for the 
maintenance of tie' men—three or four dollars a wimk, whatever the average 
striker gets. If a man sUow.s ho understaiids the trade, and lias lieeu brought 
here by the c.unning of thi> boss, wo generally offer to piay him his subsistence 
t'lie same as any other .striker. So these are the inducements offered by the organ- 
izatiiiu—piariiai payment lor snh.sistence. etc. 

Q. Supposing these arguinents and inducements do not puevail upxiii him and 
he go<>s into the shop and goes to work, what is the next sfa'p't—A.. That a good 
deal depieiids upon tlie tempier of the men that argne. There are some men that 
will (puietly submit if an injury is iiifficted on them, and others will take the 
iie.xt best meaii.s to get redress. All the trade nuions find violence against their 
interests. 

y. What are the step.s of pwrsua.-.ion brought into use to inlinenec a man who 
has failed to yiehi to argument and has gone to work?—A. Well, several. For 
instance in one case wo have alienated a man from the affections of his co-church 
members. 

y. Th.it you call piersnasion'?—A. Yes; we went into the church and deuonncod 
the fellow as a traitor to our interests, cutting our throats, sort of sinning against 
the religions laws, inflicting damage on so many families. 

y. That is one step)'.'—A. That was one of the means; called him a scab. 

y. Called him a scab?—A. "Yes; on the streets. 

y. Tohisface't—A. Yes. As 1 told you, it depends upwii the temperament of 
tile man. Wo would go after him iu a liundi-ed and one ways, if wo can, to drive 
him out of the community, 

y. That you call persuasion?—A. Within the law; and I think raider certain 
conditions it is right for a person to violate the law and take the consequences. 
Supposing I am fined for calling a man a scab) I am put into a fine, say, of JIO 
and have to go to jail for 30 days. The abuse that I am suffering maybe so great 
that I would teke my medicine. I would tell a man ho was a scab, and take my 
medicine for it and go to jml. 
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Q. Do you instruct your children to put his children under the ban at school 
because they are the children of a scab?—A. Well, I talk about it to my family, 
to my -wife, and my children would likely hear it, and if he is my neighbor it 
would follow that they would get the impression that the other fellow’s chUdren 
are bad. I can not say that I instruct them. I would say the same thing in my 
family that you would say if you thought that you had any ^evance. 

Q. If half a dozen or 20 men should surround him in the street and call out 
“Scab!” to him, would you call that persuasion?—^A. Well, it all depends on how big 
t6e offense is. I do not know that Iwould call that persuasioniit is coercion. If 
the offense is—for instance, in our own case the abuse that we have had to stand 
was so intense and our side was so evidently right that the entire community, 
the baker, the grocer, the saloon keeper, the clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, 
and everybody that knew of the grievance we were suffering, was evidently dis¬ 
posed to side with us. It was so plain that the man who lieli>ed to bring up our 
juarrel committed so great an offense that according to public opinion in our 
aeighborhood there was not anything that we could do to the fellow that would 
ttot have been justified. He committed an outrage on us, a great outrage on us, 
and we all felt it, and we felt kind of hoiTor-struck every time we thought of it. 

Q. Now, when you do some of these things that you call per.suasion, or admit 
ma y possibly be coercion, to him in the street where he has a right to be, what do 
vou tmnk is the duty of the police?—A. I am satisfied that the law has got to take 
its course, but I submit that there may be cases where I am satisfied to take my 
medicine. 

Q. You think it is the duty of the iKilice to protect a man from-A. (Inter- 

ruptingj To enforce the law. I am perfectly satisfied to give way to Mr. Dar- 
row. He is one of our ablest men. 

{By Mr. Clarke.) We should be happy to give you an oxijiortunity to finish 
later. 

(Mr. Bisno was recalled at 3.10 p. m., and testified as follows:) 

Mr. dhaimers said yesterday that the English workmen had driven the trade 
out of their own country, implying that wo wore scabbing on the English. Now, 
that is true. In every case, if a class of people are willing to work cheaiier they 
will get more work than those that are insisting on better wages. That is trae 
in the case of the scab. In my trade scabs have had work longer than good union 
men, h^ause they were satisfied to subject themselves to the will of tneir bosses 
and be used more intensely, so that they could make greater profits and work cheaper 
for their bosses than union men. But if wo should look upon it in this way we 
should before long become slaves actually; that is, if Chicago should make no 
effort to better its condition, that is, if the working people nhould make no effort 
to better their condition, because some other town is going to scab, no town 
would make any effort at all, and the bosses would have their way so completely 
that the working people would become slaves. The idea that the employers will 
take their plants to small towns and there run the town and get all the police 
protection they want is a mistake. In small Industrial towns the working p^ 
pie have a better hold on a city administration and on a county administration 
than in a large city like this; so that if Mr. Chahners, for instance, should take 
his factory and make a small factory town, the votes of his men in that small 
town, anywhere he may go, will tell; and should they have to strike, and should 
he import scabs from some other town to that town, the working people, in trying 
to persuade them not to take their places, could manage in a small town much 
more Buccesrfully than they could in such a large town, where the other side 
could more successfully exert a strong influence on the city administration. 
Therefore I do not believe in the cry that they are going to take the industries out 
of this town into some other town, small towns, and distribute them. The labor 
market in a great city is an advantage to them, and they can get no political 
advantage the other way. Therefore I think that throat is simply a sham, is not 
true. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think the manufacturers in Chicago generally 
desire to reduce their working people to a condition of slavery?—A. Yes; on the 
same basis that they generally desire to buy as cheap goods, when they go out to 
buy. as they possibly can; and labor is an item in the expenses of manufacturing 
the product. • 

Q. On the contrary, do you not believe that they will gladly pay as high w^^eB 
m the conditions under which they sell their goods will iwnnit them to pay?—A. 
The market is made partially by the wages they pay to their workmen. For 
instance, if I am in the busmess of manufacturing shoes and wages are low in 
that bnsineBB, I shall be able to sell shoes low; but if the trade unions exert an 
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testified to by tho shoeman hero yesterday—that he would raise the price of shoes 
because the wafjes for his worlnnen would be going up. 

Q. Do you not think there is a general willingness on the part of manufacturers 
to share fairly and equitably the income from the product with the wage- 
earners who bellied to produce it?—A. Not until the wage-earners can force it 
from them. It is not a voluntary matter. I do not know of a single case, in my 
experience of 18 years as a wage-earner, where tho boss has raised my wages vol¬ 
untarily because he has been doing very well in business. 

Q. Have you known of any instances in manufacturing where the owners of 
the mills have kept them running in dull times, and even have continued to pay 
the same wages that they paid in better times, in order that the help might not 
be scattered nor 8ub,iected to distress, and have actually, dunng a long period, 
sacrificed all of their profits?—A. I can not say that I know of the profits of the 
manufacturers, but I have known of cases whore manufacturers told me person¬ 
ally that they were running the business at a loss. That has been especially so in 
the largest concerns in the several trades I have kno-rni; and in either case I found 
that they had during bad,times succeeded in killing off tho smaller men in their 
trade and extended the market for their goods. In this way they were benefited 
in the long run by getting big markets—establishing a kind of monopoly—extend¬ 
ing the bnsine.ss during the dull times, when they were able to knock the smaller 
man out of bu.siness, so that when the good times came thev had the markets to 
themselves, and increased their business in good times. I do not know that the 
intention was to keep the men employed, because tho.se men that they did not 
want emidoyed, did not have any work for, they have not employed them; they 
have discharged or fired as many men as they could not make use of; but they 
have tried very hard, in a number i if caB<!S that I know of. to have the factory run 
during the dull times, with the hope that the plant might survive the attack of 
the bad times, and if the small me!i went to the bottom they would have the 
market for them.sclves when Iw'tter times came. 

Q. Do you think that a well-paid, and therefore well-housed, well-clothed, and 
well-fed class of employees are better and more efficient workmen than those 
who are reduced to a condition of mere slavery?—A. Yes; but in the bargain 
between the individual capitalists and the workman, the capitalists never con¬ 
sider that. I am satisfied that if the workmen succeed in raising their standard 
of livhig. and have better food, and better housing, and better clothes, and keep 
themselves stronger, in the long run they will be able to be better workmen and 
recximpensate their boss, so that he would not lose by the process. But the indi¬ 
vidual capitalist never has that in mind, and that must be left to a strong trade 
union to enforce. 

Q. You think the individual capitalist never has that in mind?—A. Can not 
have that in mind. He must always have in mind the idea that he must get his 
labor as cheap as he ran, because if he does not the other fellow will throw him 
out of business. 

Q. Don't you think he finds it to his iutere.st to have the very efficient class of 
workmen that I have described'?—A. Yes; he had better pay a man |8.50 a day 
than $1.75, if the $2..50 man did proportionately more or better work. But a f2.W 
man may work for ®3.35, and there is where the contention comes in. A man 
that is worth $2.50 may work for $3.35: his neighbor may come and offer to do the 
work of the $3.60 man for $3.35; and tho employer will make the effort first to 
get the man worth ,$3.50 to work for $2.35; and therefore unless the workmen are 
organized and can enforce the price of $3.50 for the $3.50 man, the employer gets 
the advantage. But if yon say the boss can employ the better man, if he pays 
better wages, to better advantage in his business, I agree with you perfectly. 

Q. If you knew of a case where a corporation owned a lot of tenements inhab¬ 
ited by its working people, and there came on a period of depression so that the 
mill could not run, and during that period when the workingmen were idle the 
corporation did not turn them out of their houses, but let them stay there and did 
not charge them any rent, what would you say to that?—A. I should think that 
employer had humane consideration for his help, and I should consider him a 
model employer. 

Q. Don% you know there are a great many such instances as that in the manu¬ 
facturing districts in this country'?—A. Some, yes; I understand that Mr. Nelson, 
in southern Illinois, is sharing his profits with his employees, and he is spending 
large sums ot money in educating, economically speafang, the working people for 
a better state of affairs. 

Q. Now, if employers are generally hostile to their employed, why do they help 
them to acquire lots and build houses, and loan money to them for the purpose, 
and let them pay when they can conveniently out of their wages?—A. I mu» say 
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that I know, ooinj)iirativoly ,si)ea]dng, few of that class of employers and that 
class of workmen. My acijnaintances generally pay rent and have no houses of 
their own, and llieir bosses do not care for them as long as they can syneeze the 
juice out of tliem; when that is done the}' are generally thrown on the street. 

Q. If you knew there wore thou.sand.s of .such ca,s(>s a.s that in this country- 

A. (Interrui)tiug.) I sliould hold tho,se IVllows up and think of them as fine 
fellows. 

Q. Would it modify your views in regard to the rapacity and selfialiness and 
hardness of the emi)l(;yei'S as a class?—A. Quite likely, if I had to do with those 
ueo})le; but in si)eakii'igof the industrial condition here in Chicago, as we hav<' it, 
I will submit, as before, tliat it i,s essential for the niainteiiance of life that tlie 
workingmen maintain a good, strong trade union, and every emit they get ab(i\’<‘ 
what wonld be tin* market iirice it then- were no union is due to the force of 
their organization. Organization ha,s benefited every trade where the working¬ 
men have organized, and has simply lifti d them ui>. 

I should like to say another tiling in reference to the remedy, if you will per¬ 
mit me. Most of the emiiloyers here have suggi'sted a remedy, and all directed 
one way; to get the power into the hands of somebody to settle ibis thing, whom 
the workingmen can not reach Ihrongh Iheir voti's. That would bo establishing 
ail industrial despotism in this country, which Ido not think the working people of 
this country will tolerate. If the working iieojile can not effect redress through 
their votes,'th(' idea, incorporated into law, that ha.-! been suggested by the manu¬ 
facturers heie, would hrei'd a revolution, because if a man can not get redress 
again.st oppres.sion Ihrongh his vote and Ihrou.gli iieaceful methods, he will natur¬ 
ally have to (iglil, for them. T do not lliiiik that this idea that l.lie uiaiiiifactnrer.s 
seem to he forcing muv ought to take iilaceiii the United States. I want to speak, 
though, of some remedies tli.it it seems to me ougiit to he introduced. As I told 
you tills morning, in tlie large niaiiiifactnriiig plants in this city all strikes have 
been defetited. 

Q. (I^ Mr. Cl,.ihki;. ) All strikes?—A. Yes; in everv large manufacturing jilaiit 
every effort has been defeated. Tlii'working )ieo))le have to continnonsly con¬ 
tend to hold their own in wages and in hours; so they will have to address them¬ 
selves, it seems to me, to tlie legislative halls of this country in ordi’r to get redress. 
I am therefore in favor of gutting through State legislation, and. if possihle. 
through Congru.ss, laws iiroliihitiiig employers from employing a man or woman 
or child longer than a certain numlier of hours. I am in favor of an H-hour day; 
but even if we limited it to !) hours, or even to 10, it would b- a benefit to the 
workingmen, My experience lii’re is that it is not a (tue.stioii between H and 9 
and 10, but a iiuestioii between H and M. During tlies(‘ busy tunes a large num¬ 
ber of maniifaeturers are working their men 19 er I.Jor 14 hours a day. They 
pay extra, that i,s true: but it tUroirs a number uf peojile out of employment in 
the first place, and a man who works l.'{ or 14 hours a day is so exhausted that all 
his vitality is taxed out of him, and the father of a family is being killed by hard 
work. 

Q. Is it not a voluntarj' matter with a win kiuan as a general thing?—A. Yes; 
voluntary to the extent that you are at liberty to go. If anybody shows yon a 
revolver or sand bag and says, '• .Shell out," you are at liberty to shell out or get it in 
the neck. Yon have that libert}'. 

Q. You think, then, the men who are working more than 1(1 hours a day are 
under some sort of restraint to do it?—A. Y^es; because a job is a precious object, 
and because if a man wa.s fired lie would be likely to go around idle for some time 
and bus family would be .subjected to sfarvatiori. Therefore all labor orgamiza- 
tioiih would like to reduce the hours of labor uiidei K^and are against overtime. 

Q. Are there no iiustaiicius in which laborers ask for overtime employment?—A. 
Yes; individually, for this reason: That when a man has not onongh of an income 
to support his family he would be satisfied, i .ider the stress of circuinstancea,to 
work himself Ui death; but if he can arrange it through a society oL hie eo that 
another man ivill not be likely to take the other ;i or 4 hours work away from 
him—^another man be allowed to work over; hue and lie be deprived of work—then 
he would be satisfied that 8 hours would he enough. He works the 14 hours 
mainly l>ecBu,se the other man takes the imniber of hours work away from him. 

Q, Would you apjily the same legal limit to all occupations?—A. I think under 
oui State constitution we ought to get a law’ for minors, for those under 21, for 
women, aud for all .such as wonld come in under the constitution, and the law 
would Hot be declared unconstitutional; and immediately after the Federal and 
Stale con8titution.s were so changed that Oungress or legislatures were permitted 
to IcgijJate on the freedom of contract, so that it wonld not be called interfering 
with freedom of contract, I should be in favor, of pi'ohibiting any man, except 
where he employs himself—a fanner, a man working for himself patching shoes 
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at his own honso—I would be UKainst allowing any man to employ another man 
more than the statutory time. 

Q. Do you not recognize the neco.saitie.s of some oecupationa requiring longer 
service in a day than otlier occmiations?—A. I do; but that could be divided ,so 
as to put more men to work. For in,stance, in my own (billing I am working 12 
hours a day, 2 shifts of u.s. We work 12 during the day aiid 12 during the 
night. Now, they could put ii men there, working 8 hours each, covering the 
34 hours. 

Q. But you would want the same wages that you have now for the shorter 
number of hours?—A. I do not think the law ought to designate the wages. That 
would settle itself oti the same term,s as it does now. I want as much wages as 
I can got, because my boss wants to get me as cheap as he can. That would be a 
natural tendency all the time. 

Q. If a third mor(! nmi were introduced it would inc.rease the labor cost of 
production by just so much, aud therefore the eiuploytr would have to get just 
so much liigher price for Ids product?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yon think that could be done economically, do you not?—A. Yes; I have an 
imiuessiou thatthat could Ik; done economically, for thi,s rea.sou—that the inven¬ 
tion of machinery has increas('d our ability to jiroduce several fold. While I was 
inspecting factories I saw a number of those, and if you have no objection I will 
take time to <lesc,ril)e some of them. • 

Q. I do not care to have that just in this connection, becarase I want to ask 
another question hi this (smnection. but wc shall be lia])py to hear that a little 
later. Speaking about the difference in employment.s and the timi; to be given to 
each, some employments are recognized as unhealthy and others as agreeable to 
health. Now, while .von might ]mt an 8-hour limit or a (i-hour limit on woik in 
a close factory where there is a groat noise of macdiinei y i ir where Ihero is a great 
deal of a slvain on the nervous system, wouldn’t it l)u unreasonable to apply the 
same limit to ugrieultural labor, which is outdoors, where tla'y brciatlie the fre.sh 
air, come in contact with the earth, enjo.viug quiet, and wliere there is no par¬ 
ticular neiTous strain'?—A. I think that agricultural labor has generally been 
omitted, and probably rightly so, from labor legislation, <jrlegislation that applies 
to the factory work i>ropuv. We did imt, liave labor legislation of the same kind 
I am iirnposing now—there was no agitation in its favor—before the factory sys¬ 
tem was introdneed. The agrieultural laborer to-day is under the same eon’di- 
tinnsas be was, say, a hundred years ago. almost; but the factory work is under 
different conditions. I had in niind tlio factory help. 

Q Could there be.in your judgment,,legislation applicable to the fonn of con¬ 
tracting for a factory laborer that would not apply also to the farm laborer of the 
same class'?—A. Yes; wo have got that class of legi.slatinn. Since that would be 
benefii ial to our pec qde, and since t.hat i.s a rcunedy to an evil t hat has arisen with 
the development of the present conditions, it sc'cms to me it would be rea.sonable 
to have this class of legislation. I am not passing judgment on this, by tlie way, 
because it may dcwelop large capitalist fanns where tlu! tarni laborer woulcl come 
in under the same exemptions as the laborer working in a foundry with the 
production of different classes of iiiaclihiery. 

Q. What particular economic reason, or physical reason, is there for your desire 
to limit the hours of labor ill a day to fl or 10'?—A. It would simply eliminate the 
(Ximpetition lietwoeu the men for gi'tf.uiga job; it would di.stributc tin; work among 
the people more) equally. 

Q. Supposing there came to be more men than jobs?—A. Then I would limit to 
0, not 8. It would all depend upo tiie necessity of the c.cmditions. 

CJ. Supposing the process should go on so that, there were still more men than 
could be fur lisbed urith work, you would then cut it down to 4?—A. Likely; yes. 
I would do whatever the conditions reciuired, just as I would buy more foocl when 
there is an increase in my family. 

Q. Supposing this made the labor cost of production so great that those produc¬ 
ing the goods were unable to market them?—A. The iiivenUon of maehinery would 
have a material bearing on the answer to this question. W e aro developing along 
that line. The shortening of hours Incomes a necessity. W o should not need to 
shorten the hours to-day if it were not for the fact that our ability to produce the 
things we consmiie is so much gi-eater to-day than it was before. 

Q. The same machinery would be put into nso by the comi)etitora of these 
same manufacturers, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in many cases men could be found who would work more hours in a day, 
and in some cases the laws of a State or country would not be so protective as 
those which you ask tor; how, then, could the manufacturers carry on their busi¬ 
ness and give regular and remunerative employment to labor?—A. You are 
inferring that the 8-hour law would hold good in one State and would not hold 
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good in another State, You are inferring the same thing that Mr. Chalmers said 
about the English—^that we are eoabbing on the English, and other people will be 
scabbing on ns. 

Q. I want to get at your idea—whether you would introduce the reform you 
advocate in one State until you could introduce it in all?—A. No; I do not think 
I would wait until we could do that, because the same thing applies to the indi¬ 
vidual manufacturer. We had a strike to raise the price of cloaks. One manu¬ 
facturer says: “ I would give you the raise provided you can get the man in Phil¬ 
adelphia. the man in New Ifork, and the man in Chicago acros.s the street from 
where I live to i)ay the same price; providing your power extends so greatly that 
you embrace all the cloak making in the United States." So far as we could 
extend our power and embrace the whole United States in our domain, to that 
extent we were successful. But I would not wait, beoau.se in this case the power 
of the workingmen is generated partially by the friction. The fiud that we have 
a quarrel in one place sets other men to trying to bettor their condition, and 
they join a union; and in this way, through this friction, and constant agitation, 
and constant effort, the organization becomes greater and gi-eater and embraces 
a larger field. 

Q. You recognize the fact, then, that the reform you advocate must, in order to 
become effective or economically possible, be practically coexten.sive with the 
country?—A. I do; in time, in order to !«> perfectly smx’e.s.sfnl; but I would begin, 
so far as I am concerned, in Illinois; and I am satisfied there are plenty of fdlows 
in Peimsylvauia who are thinking the same way. and they want to begin it with 
Pennsylvania, and so in New York. I want to cite oiu! case tliat would bear 
materially on this very question. We had a law here in Illinois jirohibiting the 
employment of women more than .“I hours a day and jirohibiting the employment 
of children under II. There is a glass fatdory in .1.1111™, Ill., that employed a large 
number of children under 14, ami it was to the interest of the employer to employ 
children. When the factory inspectors went out there to enforce the law they 
said they would have to shut up factory. When the factory inspectors enforced 
the law they did shut up 5 out of 10 of their factories, because they could not 
get children enough in Alton over 14 to feed the number of blowers. ’ They sent 
agents to Indiana, where the manufacturers eniploy(‘d children under 14 years 
old, tolling those manufacturers: " Gentlemen, you are taking an undue and un¬ 
reasonable advantage of us. You are employing children uudnr 14 in yonr State, 
making the same class of goods. This class of advantage Isnot right." They got 
it stirred up, and before long they enacted even a more radical statute in Indiana 
than they had in Illinois; but if w(! had not tried it in Illinois it is likely the peo¬ 
ple in Indiana would not. This oorrKiration sent a committee to the governor to 
stop us from enforcing the law. ami did all sorts of thing.s to interfere with our 
enforcing the law. This very corporation wa.s instrumental in getting a law in 
an adjoining State because it affected their interests. Mr. Tilt, the gentleman 
ypho testified here yesterday, went to Boston to find out what effect labor legisla¬ 
tion there had had on their interests after the law prohibiting the employment of 
women longer than 8 hours a day was enforced in the facrorios. He went for the 
manufacturers’ association in order to see whether or not Massachusetts could be 
brought to the same level ns Pilinois. So. as I .say, if one .State bt^gins, the inter¬ 
ests affected are of such a character that it naturally happens; it is no fault of the 
government. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Ytou recognize that if one .State has any advantage over 
other States in that re.spect the manufacturers are at a di.sadvantage in the mar¬ 
ket until the other States can he brought up t<i that standard?—A. Yes; partially. 
I should say also that the grievances from which the working people are suffering 
are of such inten.so and vital character that the worki ng people ought to ignore 
that and make their fight in every State and every cojnmunity where they can, 
using as much force and power as they possibly can. 

O. Have yon studied the lamditions of manulactureintheSouth?—A. Partially. 

Q. You know, I suppose, that they work more hours in a day there than they do 
in some industries in tnoNorthem States, and that younger children are employed 
there than in the North?—A. Yes. 

tj. Do yon consider that that gives the manufactnrers in the South an advan¬ 
tage over the manufacturers in the Nortli in the common market?—A. Partially; 
but k seems the bureau of lalwr statistics of Massachusetts is not very much 
t'larmtd on that. I read one of their reports—I can not just now think what 
month, onoef these bulletins covering separate questions—one of the b^Ietins 
covered the question of the manufacture of tliat class of textiles man^setured in 
Massachusetts--ou this subjetd, and it was shown that the principal industry 
which it was said Georgia and the CariJinas were going to take away from Silas- 
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Bachusetta was growing much more rapidly in Massachusetts than in the South. 
It seems that the people in the South, especially the colored people, are not very 
well adapted to the factory work, and that the high skill in Massachusetta, the 
greater intensity of work, and the neater intelligience applied to the work are 
overbsdancing the longer hours, and the smaller children, and the lower wages in 
the South. 

Q. Don’t you know that the colored people have not been allowed in the facto¬ 
ries in the Siouth except in two or three instances recently?—A. Yes; I understand 
there is quite a prejudice against their being permitted to work. 

Q. Don’t you know that the most of the factory help in the manufacturing 
districts of the South is generally considered a very good class of labor, largely 
native Americans of sufficient intelligence to operate the machines skillfully, and 
that they are very glad to work the number of hours in a day that the factories are 
run?—A. Yes; I think you are partially right. Let me cite to you some experience 
right here in this city in reference to ttiis very thing, and I think I can teli you my 
opinion on the subject somewhat clearly. I am a cloak maker by trade. 1 am not 
now working at it. About 8 years ago a man name Eosenthal, an acq^intance of 
mine,came to me and said: “ I think I am going to open a shop on Dixon sheet. 
Dixon street is a Polish neighborhood. The people there are mostly day laborers, 
working around Deering's, and are a strong, physically vigorous people, very 
ignorant, and work for small wages."’ I just smiled and said: •‘Well, there are 
not any tailors out there. What are you going to do?” He said,“1 have got 
five or six Imndred dollars, and I am going to invest it in teaching some of the 
boys and girls in that neighborhood to make me pants. After I have taught them 
the business, as they can not speak English, they are likely to stay by me, and I can 
get boys and girls to work for $;(, $4, and $.5 a week.” 'The fellow, I understand, 
now is worth about fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. He has two tenement 
houses. He is employing many people, mostly Poles. He used every cent of the 
several hundred dollars he had until he taught his people, but when he finally 
taught them he replaced the higher skill of other communities with that of that 
community. Mr. Biefeld, of a cloak firm in this city, has planted a similar shop on 
Sixty-third street, and another ou Ashland avenue and Eighteenth street—different 
communities, communities tlmtwere not engaged in that business at all; many 
foreign people; taught them the business, and have chased our peojile out of the 
business; and whenever we had a quaiTel—strike—because the wages came down 
too severely and we had to work too hard for our living, these very shops that 
were planted were used against us and defeated our efforts. That same thing is 
done on a national scale. Manufacturers are transplanting their factories among 
pople that have not been reduced to factory conditions as yet. They are tdant- 
ing so-called civilization. Before long probably they will go to China and Japan. 
I understand that English manufacturers are trying to do that in India. The 
labor movement will have such competition and cheaper labor to compete with 
for a living until such time as we make better arrangements in society. But as 
it is, I do not think 1 am afraid of that. It I were I ought to give up now and 
begin to work at the Chinaman’s wages to start with; then I should be quite sure 
that the Chinaman would never compete me out of business. But I do not think 
it is necessary in this process of evolution; I do not see in that a reason why we 
should stop our trade unions, and trying to get labor legislation, and all the bene¬ 
fits we can from the growth of civilization, invention, machinery, etc. 

Q. You properly recognize this as a great educational movement,-but you say 
you would begin in one State where you would have the power and opportunity 
to begin, even though the condition might not be general, and even though it 
may subject the manufacturers ol that one State to inequality and hardship in 
the general market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let me state this prowsition to you; If you knew of a factory in Chi¬ 
cago in one department of which print cloths were made on a large scale, and in 
another department of which they were converted into finished goods for the 
market, and you learned that the owners of that factory could buy print cloths 
from the South, and have them delivered at the factory here at a lower coat than 
they could be produced for in its own print-cloth department, so that it would 
abandon that department entirely, and throw out of employment a large number 
of hands, and go South and erect a factory and produce that same class of goods 
there, do you think that is an argument in favor of beginning in one State at a 
time?—A. N o; it is not an argument in favor of beginning in one State at a time; 
it is sim}dy submitting the problem in an intenser form. I should have to do 
two things, I think, ui the first place, I would, under conditions of that kind, 
pay a douar a week for a walking delegate to go South and educate the people 
there; send enough men there to educate them, so that they would not compete 
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the life out of me; and. in the next place, I would hold my l)osn in sucli clieckas 
I could, BO that he would not reduce my wages below living wagu'.s. 

Q. Suppose you did .send a walking delegate or other tnido-uriion leader or agi¬ 
tator to the South and the operatives thoie warned him to leave and told him 
they had no u.se for himV- -A. When he is fighting for lii.s life or for that of our¬ 
selves he ought to .stay there. It is not a problem thnnvn on the workingmen that 
they can throw off. you see. It is like a plague comiug on us: we have to do a 
thousand and one things the best W(' can in order to fight it off. A man in Mas.sa- 
chnsett.s can not live on the wages that a man in some small communities in the 
the .South can. 

Q. Then you think they posse.ss natural iidv.autage.s in the South over Ma.ssa- 
chiisotts or Illinois?—A. Well, it might be. Yes: it might be that a man that 
has a big farm and partially makes a living from th<' farm can send bis girls to 
work for less money than if be worked for himself. 

Suiiposing they claim the right in a free government to liavi' the benefit of 
their natural advautage-s. would you have any law. if yon eould have one, to 
prevent that? —A. If I could get a national lawpToliibitiiig the bos.sfrom employ¬ 
ing the workman more tlian H lioiirs a day. I would do so gladly. I tliiiik it is a 
very sensilde metliod of solving a very great probh'iii. 

Q. Supposing they prevent the enactment of .sncli a law as tliat: so tliat it 
lieconies an imi>racHi‘a.i)le me:isure of reform, wliat would you do then?—.-V. I 
shoiibl Ih' at a disii<lvaiitag(> and sliould have a liglit on my liauds. 1 slionld have 
to .submit, because I want to support my family. I can eonceivi' of a state of affairs 
where 1 would wotk for $11 a week, .so aslo have bread a ml butter, if not bread and 
butter then bread and water, to keep myself ami family alive. I can eoiieeive of 
a thing like tlmt. I should feel very bad, and I would do everything I eould to 
avert tlie calamity. 

(^. Tlieii in llie ultimate you reeogiiiv.e-tlu' fact itial it is the general market 
winch controls the ability of tlie (unployer to ])ay wa.ges?—A. Yes: In a way. 

IJ. And that general market i.s dcteriniiied by etunpetition with all who have 
access to it?—A. Yes: in a way. I understand f can not, ask my eiiiplo.ver for 
making a cloak that lie mu.sf .sell for .?4. He can not pay me tliat. 

y. Tlien the niiinntacturer is not entirely selfisli and sordid and tyrannical when 
lie refuses to accede to demands'.'—A. No: I did not cliarge him with tliat. I .said 
the exigencies of tlieir linsiue.'-s. the nature of their Imsiness, forces them continu¬ 
ously to reduce wages or to wring more labor out of tile laborer for the same amount 
of money than they formerly diil. That is tlic nature, of competition. The con¬ 
ditions force the workingmen to organize to maintain .wages, and to strike for 
higher wages, Ijccauseif lie did not lie would b(‘ left with no other nioansof huji- 
port. -As a matterof fact, we liave been run down so umeli that at one time our 
peopleworked IK lioursadayiii order to barely keep up. Someof our people died 
from exhaustion and in-erwork. 

Q. Wliere was that'?—A. In tlie svveat-shop trade in this city. Tliose were the 
conditions that existed in an industry wher. the jieoplo were not organized, and 
the bosses liad clear play, and were working for clieaiimiss ami cheapness all the 
time. 

Q. Was Ih.at sweat-.shop business confined entirely lo tlie I'lottiiiig trade'?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. Were mo.st of the jieojile engfiged in it immigrants from Enropoan coun¬ 
tries'?—A. Y’es; lint tliore was a very large portion oi' Aniericims. And, liy tile 
way, in reference to immigrants from European count nes, wliat tlie.se manu¬ 
facturers have testified, that tliey are better workmen, tliat. in my mind, .simply 
means more heljiless, more subject to the coiiditioiis imiiosed by the manufac¬ 
turers until a man acipiires the langnagf—man or woman—and’ knows how to 
look for Bomethiiig else; they are more at the mercy of their lueses than the 
others that know the country. Now, for instance, u.s .soon as those people know 
the language tliey are just as gooil trade unionists and ju.st as loyal to the tiest 
interests of the country as any Americtm. Tliey are (piito heljiless under the cir¬ 
cumstances. lam simply stating ‘his as an in.stance showing tlmt where there 
is no resistance it is po.s.sible to drive the lifeblood out of the issiiile through the 
til king of xirofiis. 

Don'.'you believe th<> condition of lioth emiiloyer and em))loyed would be 
promoted and iiiiproved if tliere were an agreement between them that there 
.■iboiild he no strike and no lockout iiiider any circum.stances, and that all the dif- 
ferpnees jlionld be submitted to aibitr.'ition by committees chosen by each, and 
nltimately to an outside roten e if it were necessary to cull one in'?—A. Yes, Mr. 
Ghainnan. heartily; but I want to say something in addition in reference to this 
samp riling. In our own 'irade every time we had a ((iiarrel we offered to arbitrate 
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and the jnanufactnrers refuged. In the coat-manufacturing huginegg I have wit- 
negged at least 10 quarrels, in every one of which we have offered to submit to 
arbitration and the luaimfacturers refused. Judge Tuley, a very venerable old 
man, a .iudge in this ci^, went to Mr. Hart, a member of the biggest clothing 
firm in this city, and oflfered all .sorts of conditions—that it was not arbitration, 
that it was simply conciliation, so as to give both side.s a hearing, get them 
together. The fellow said, “Wo have nothing to arbitrate. We want no union.” 
The same thing was jiracticod in the ca.se of Pullman; the same thing was prac¬ 
ticed in the case of Norton Brothers. Nineteen hundred and eight men and 
women had been out and were starving. According to the statements of some of 
the men, 800 of the men have had to leave town. They offered to submit to arbi¬ 
tration. Mr. Norton said he could not have anybody outside of his business decide 
as to the terms on which he should employ labor. In every strike the -working¬ 
men have been offering to submit to arbitration their differences, provided it is a 
fair arbitration, provided it is not the kind of arbitration that has been sug¬ 
gested here on this chair y&sterday by some of the, manufacturers—for somebody 
appointed by Federal authority, .somebody whom the people can not reach by a 
vote, somebody whom they do not know, to ad,indicate this business. If the work¬ 
ingmen can have a chance to select that umpire you B])ok(! about there is not a 
single case in the entire workingman',s union that I know of where the working 
men were not in favor of arbitration and the other side refused point blank. And 
it seems that anthoritiis on the .snb,iect never dare to accuse the other .side 
plainly on this snliject. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Te.stimony has been given before this commission that 
in Boston the building contractors and tlie bricklayers’ union have an agreement 
under which they have worked su(x:ossfnlly for it years, to the effect that there 
shall bo no striki^ and no lookout under any circumstances, and tliat all dif¬ 
ferences shall bo rpferreil to arbitratorg cho.sen by each party at the beginning 
of eacli year, and settled by them if they are able to agi'ee. and if they are not 
able to agi-eo settled by an impartial umpire whom they may cull in, and who is 
elected each year by the .ioiiit committt.'e. In that -way it appears tliat both sides 
are contented and prosperous, that business has been uninterrupted, and that the 
public has greatly heuefited by the agreement, a.s well as the persons immediately 
engaged in it. and that there has been no kind of difficulty, but it was found 
entirely feasible to adjust in that way. Do j;uu think that .sucli a condition of 
things as that would work well in the building trades and in the machinists’ 
trades and other trades in Chicago?—A. I do, providing tho other side wa.s not 
so independent. They don’t want to arbitrate. I should like to say another -word 
in connection with this. It seems that there is a sentiment among tho working¬ 
men of this city that when they offer to arbitrate the other aide takes it tor 
granted that they have lost a quarrel. The workingmen do not find it to their 
advantage to advance the idea of arbitration every time they have a quarrel, 
because if they offer to arbitrate tho other aide, in ita own heart, generally says; 
“ These fellows are broken up; they want other people to come in and help them 
out; therefore we won’t give in.” So we can not, a.s a practical measure, clamor 
for arbitration; but I am satisfied tho ivorkiiig people can be brought rightly to 
the idea of settling all their difficulties on the same basis you say these building 
contractors arc settling their difficulties on in Boston. 

Q. Of course that Boston scheme ]ircsuppo.ses the existence of a union, and 
recognizes it, and treats with it as a party. If tho same thing were done in 
Chicago, human nature being substantrally the same the world over, do you see 
any reason why it would not work well here?—A. No, except that you must have 
an example of -maunfacturing. Building is soiuewliat different from mauiifac- 
turing. You can not move a building from one to-wn to another, and you can not 
construes a building to-day and keep it in the stock room for a number of years, 
and sell it then. You can not make a building in a room. Y’oii can not confine 
your laborers ns they did in our striked—get the scabs together ill a certain room, 
get beds in there, and brought their food up there, so that tho mou did not leave, 
and we could not see them and talk to them. So the building trades have this 
advantage, and therefore tho building lalxirers, in their several unions, have some¬ 
what of an equal standing in tho contest with the bosses. But the manufacturers 
feel themselves more independent, because they can manufacture their thin^ at 
other places and bring them into the town; because they can manufacture in a 
dull season to be sold in another season, and tmeause when they have scabs they 
can put them in a room and keep them there, so that nobody can approach them 
and talk to them. Tho manufacturers feel they have an advantage, and do not 
want to submit their differences to arbitration. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harkis.) Where did you leum your trade?—A. Partially in 
the old country. I came here when I was 14; began to leam tailoring there; 
began to work when 13. 

Q. Do you know anything about the price of tailoring in the old country?—A. 
Yes. In this (da.ss of tailoring the condition.s of the trade have entirely changed 
and can not very well be compared. At the same claas r>f work I (;an make here 
about si.v or seven times as much as my father made in the old country. Labor 
is more subdivided. 

Q. How long did you work at your trade in thi.s country?—A. Twelve years. 

Q. When did you become a business agent for your union?—A. Sine;; the last 
.several years. 1 have been on and off. It has not been a steady employment 
with me for any great length of time—probably fi months. 

Q. When were yon appointed factoiy inspector?—A. Began to work as factory 
inspec^tor in .Inly, IHild. 

Q. Were you ii walking delegate at that time?—A. I was the president of my 
union. We did not have an official that we paid and whom we employed at that 
tiuu!. Th(' organization was not strong enough. I was pre.sident of the cloak 
makers’ tinion at that time, and I had hel])ed to adjust certain difficulties and 
troubles. 

Q. How long were you business agent?—A. Si.v months only. That is only 3 
years ago. 

Q. Were yon factory inspettor before?—A. Yes; I was a factory inspector for 
4 years. Afttn- 1 left the factory ins])ectorship I was elected business agent of 
our union and left it after 0 months. We had a hard fight and oui’ union rvaa 
broken up, and I have been out since. 

9 . Do yon think of anything else you would like to submit to us?—A. I do not 
think I laid enough stress on that 8 -honr business. Our union got a law through 
in this Stab' prohibiting the einployment of women more than 8 hours and wen) 
defeated by a decision of the Supreme Court of our State. If labor l)eoi>le would ' 
lay more stress on it they could win more strikes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Ciii<'A<ifi, Ill., .V/iirh ;?/, irnn. 

TESTIMOHY OF MR. CLARERCE S. DARROW, 

iU hio'. 

The special subcominission met at 10 a. m.. Mr. Clarke presiding. .At 13.4.T Mr. 
Clarence H. Darrow. of Chicagri, conn.selor af law, was introduced as a witness, 
and, being duly sworn, testific'd as follow.s: 

Q. (By Mr. ClarkK.) Your name?—A. Clarence S. Darrow. 

9 . Post-office addre.ss?—A. Chicago Athletic Club. 

Q. Cccupation?—A. Lawyer. 

Cj. H:ive you had any retainer in .suits growing out of labor difficulties?—A. 
Well, I do not know; I may have occasionally. I have been in a great many of 
them, generally without any retainer. It would be very small; it would never 
have covered expenses. 

Q. Which side have you represented in litigation?—A. Always the working- 
men’s side; never the other. 

Q. We should he glad to have you go on in your own way and make the points 
that you would like the commission to be acquainted with?— ^A. Of course I may 
be wrong about my views, but I should like a fair discussion of it. I came here 
because of my seeing in the piipers this morning the statement of Mr. Chalmers, 
in critic.isin of the courts in reference to these labor troubles. Of course I fre¬ 
quently criticise the courts myself, and I think every man ought to do it if he 
wants to, and Mr. Chalmers has a jierfect right to; but I do not think his criti¬ 
cism was just in this particular case, and I do not think that Mr. Chalmers’s atti¬ 
tudes this jiarticular difficulty—it is not a question of him. He is a very pleasant 
(H-ntleman that I have no controversy with; but his own case would, perhaps, 
illustrate this whole (juestion as well as any other, and as I happen^ to 
*aployed by the labor organization in his case, I might refer to ttot, although 
his care is not different from the Debs case or any amount of them which are 
occurring evwy day, many of which I rejiresent^ because they ^ve got into the 
habit of coming b> me when there is trouble of that sort, Mr. Chalmers found 
himself with a strike on his hands in his factory, and as in the case of all strikes the 
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strikers placed pickets; that is, they set a number of men outside the entrance to 
his factory in the highways, whose business it was to meet other men who sliould 
come there to bo employed, who were einjiloyed, or who came there to seek em¬ 
ployment to take their places. Of course, it is just like other cases, so I can use 
nis as an illustration. Ho did what all employers are constantly doing within the 
last 5 or 6 years, rushed off to a ciourt to get an in,innction to prevent this picket¬ 
ing. Judge Hanecy issued an injunction in chambers, nobody present rejiresent- 
ing the working people, and that injuii(;tion not only forbade the men to use force 
and violence, assault and battery, but forbade their ])utting any pickets in front of 
his factory or on tlu! street around it. After tlie injunction was issued the labor 
organization came to me, and I took the case to Judge Wines, who is a judge of 
the ajipellate court here, and he at once modified the iujuiKition.leaving it active 
to restrain the men from force and violence, but still allowing their men to stand 
uixm the street to meet men who wished to go to work, to tell them about the 
striki'—in fact, to use iiersuasiou, but not force. They had a right to do that, and 
that is the injunction that Mr. Chalmers <«)mplain.s of the modification of. At 
the same time, while this tight was on, he. went to th(> grand jury, which is the 
])roper place to go, and by lu'osenting his evidence had a d<izen or maybe twenty- 
five men indicted for as-saiilt and battery and conspiracy. The strik'p was settled 
and the other inenwuuit back to work, and they have rcd'used and faihsl to prose¬ 
cute a single one of tho.scumses, Tliey were simply indicted because of the trouble; 
and Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers, like <’verybody else that gets into trouble, go to 
the court sand use them in everyway they can in ordtT to help their side as against 
the men that are employed. Now, as soon as the strike was over they failed to 
prosecute one single man—eaine to me and asked to have us sign a release that 
we would not bring ;iny damage suits against them if they would not bring any 
cases, which wo did. 

Now, from our standpoint or the standpoint of the worldng people, we believe 
that the issuing of th('S(! injunctions is a very great hardship; that they are 
against individual liberty and are ])lacing men iiiidnly under the tyranny of 
courts. Of course, judges are like other people; they go onto tlie bench just as 
yon and 1 would go if we were clecb'd, with tlii' prejudice incident to our own 
jKiint of view. kir. Chalnieis objecls fo our judges hocausc they arc electod; that 
18 , because they are from the people, and says they ought to be amsmited for 
life. It is true that the Federal judges, that are aiipointed for lifo in almost all 
instances, are very innch more ujkui the side of the employer, and in all their 
niliiigs are very much more against th(' ]ioor, than the Slab' judges, who are 
elected. For instance, in all piTsonal-injury cases, there is not a ease where a 
railroad comiiaiiy has a right to take a change from a State court to a Federal 
(«mrt that thiw do not do it. For instenc(‘, tlie Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Bailroad is a WiKe.onsiii corporation. If they are sued herein Illinois, they have a 
right to a change (>f venue to a Federal court, and they do it always; the 
Grand Trunk does it always; allot the railroads which c;inl do it; which simply 
shows that the judges who have been appointed for life by the President, wdio is 
naturally more closely as.soc.iate,d with men in liigh position and of large moneyed 
interest, aie more hostile to the interests of the poor and the working people than 
those .judges who are elected hy the people themselves; andthatis what Mr. Chal¬ 
mers complains of. 

CJ. (By Mr. Olakke.) In saying that, do you wish us to understand that you 
think their decisions have liemi unjust?—A. Yea. I do not wish to he uiulersbiod 
as thinking that these men are iinjirst men, or different from mysiilf or anybody 
else, hut I tliink the eoiistant tein'ency had been to (u-owd it toward the strong. 
For instance, most of the Federal judges have been attorneys for railroads, and 
they carry r apressiong formed before they were app< linted—y (lu could scarcely find 
one who has not been—and he has Ix'on accustomed to look at things from their 
standpoint for years and years; not that he means to be unfair aliout it, but all 
the influences have been that way. and all his training has been that way. He 
knows notliing about the other side of the case; he has not had anything to do 
with it; and I think any lawyer will tell you what Mr. Chalmers tells you in 
effect, that the Federal judges who have been appointed are much more on the 
side of the employer and the rich than the State judges, who are elected year 
after year from the people. 

Q. Well, all the State judges are not elected; some are appointed.—A. There 
are some, hut they art very few, I think Of course, here in this State we have 
them elected for 0 years. I think there are very few States where they are 
apmiinted. 

Q. Are all your judges elected for 6 years?—A. Yes; they are all elected for G 

years. 
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Q. That is your judges for the different courts in the same town?—A. The 
superior and circuit courts are 6-year courts, and the superior court is the same. 
There is a county court and I think that is a 4-year court, but very little of the 
business which would involve these (juestions comes there. The .judges are prac¬ 
tically all elected for 6 years; and, in the main, our judges have always been a 
representative class of men—men who stood well in their profession, and who 
have never been suspected of anything excepting a fair administration of the law. 

Q. Are your justices of the peace and judges of the local police court elected 
for the same term, 6 years.—A. No; the justices of the jieace are appointed. 

Q. By whom?—A. They are ajipointed by the governor upon tin* recommenda¬ 
tion of the judges. The judges recommend a certain number; then the governor 
appoints them, and they mu.st be confirmed by the State senate. So, re^ly, they 
are the result of the judges, and the governor, and the State senate. Generally, 
the rcicommendations of the judges go through, but not always; .and while a great 
deal has been said about our justices of the peace, they are really a very good set 
of men, take the whole class through. 

Q. Are they trial justices?—A. Yes. 

(^. Hold local conrt.s?—A. They hold local courts. Of course, their jurisdiction 
is limited to $200 in civil matters, and no criminal juri.sdiction e.xcept to bind over 
to the grand jury, or to fine in misdemeanor. 

Q. Are there jury trials in justices’ courts'?—A. Y^es; in civil matters, but there 
is very little of that, it is almost all done by the justices. In fact, it is a sort of 
court where the main business docs not come very' much. 

Q. Are these justices lawyers as a general thing?—A. Lawyers in this city; 
very seldom anything else. 

Q. Are the judges of the superior court lawyers'?—A. Yes; hardly ever anything 
else. 1 do not know of an instance where they have not been, and I think they 
have been generally very fair lawyers in this city. 

Q. Do they generally belong to one political party?—A. Oh, no; not in Chicago. 
We mix up hero about every ebiction. We always elect the party that was not 
in the last time here, so they are chtiuging every time practie.ally. There never 
was much difference as to parties in this town (-xcept the opinions of judges or 
justices of the peace. They were all alike, really, for that matter. 

Q. Well, now, I interrupted you, jHirhaps; you can go on.—A. Now, as to 
injunctions, of course the position of the workingman of necessity has not been 
or is not often fairly put and fairly stated. It is generally represontc'd by the per¬ 
sons who give us all the information we have, but it is not true that the men 
claim that they liave a right to do acts of violence. The Debs case is a fair illus¬ 
tration, and wo can make it ajiiiear better by tliat than any other. In that case 
there was a general railroad strike. Judge Woods i.ssued a blanket injunction 
order against Mr. Debs and his a.ssociates and all other persons whomsoever. 

Q. Was he a Federal judge'?—A. He is a Federal judge; yes, and I mention his 
name simply because it was his case—not that be is different from anybody else. 
From this injunction it was rather difl[icult to determine exactly what was meant, 
but it probably meant that those mtm w'ere enjoined from committing acts of 
violence—not from striking, but from committing acts of violence. The strike 
went on, and at a certain stage Mr. Debs and bis associates were arrested for 
contempt of court. It ran against lO.tXX) people in Chicago, but nobody else was 
arrested; they were. They were brought in and tried, and the issue practically 
was -whether they were resiionsible for those acts of violence. Now, Judge'Woods 
held that they were. They were also inilicted, where the question was exactly 
the same, and on a trial before a jury we got nearly through with it, and one 
of the jurors fell ill and it was continued against our wish. We were willing to 
go on with the 11—I representing the defendants, being one of the attorneys— 
and their attorney sug^'ested that they would not be convicted. And the next 
time they came up for tnal they dismissed the case. In tlie meantime Judge 'Woods 
had sent these men to jail, and had detennined as a matter of fact that Mr. Debs 
and his associates were guilty of these particular assaults and this particular vio¬ 
lence, whereas there was not one word in the whole course of the strike by 
Mr. Dobs, not ono single ai;t of violence, not on<‘ letter or one telegram that could 
in any way be construed as violence. Now, what the workingmen claim is this, 
that there ought not to ne any right of a court to issue an injunction in any case 
where the facts constitute a criminalofEense; that that should be left to the crimi¬ 
nal law; let the police arrest; let them go to the State attorney and indict. The 
cxeeAive jxiweris al-ways prompter and imicker to act, anyhow, than the judicial, 
^f U is fairly .done, and we must assume that it is—if not. we should get men -who 
win do it fairly—let them arrest and indict and try them before a jui 7 just as any 
other criminal case is tried before a jury; and if the courts do insist, as they have 
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insisted, that they may punish for contempt where the facts constitute a criminal 
offense, then it should be that they can not punish until the case is submitted to 
a jury. If the courts are allowed to issue an injunction affainst John Smith to 
resti'ain him from burning a house, for instance, and then try him, and the ques¬ 
tion is whether he burned the house or whether he violated the injunction, it 
amounts to depriving him of the right of a trial by jury. 

Q. Would you then have your proposed prohibitory statute extend against the 
issuing of injunctions in such cases, or against exercising the authority of the 
court to punish for contempt?—A. That, I think, is a very pertinent question, and 
it IS one that is subject to a groat deal of di.scussiou. Personally I should say that 
the courts ought not to i.s.sne any injunction where the facts charged constitute 
an .offen.se against either the United States statutes or the statutes of any State 
where the court is .sitting. But still I should think the workingmen were fairly 
well protected if they were allowed to issue injunctions, provided, as yon indicate, 
that no man should be pnni.shed for contempt of court unless a jury found that 
he had committed such acts as were charged. I think that would protect them 
very well; but I believe the whoh^ question of injunctions has been carried an 
unwarranted length. ■ 

Q. Do you not think it wouhl be preferable to extend this provision against the 
granting of injunctions in such cases, and leave the court at its own discretion the 
right to punish for contempt generally, in cases that can not ^)o.ssibly he antici¬ 
pated in all their length and breadth?—A. Of course, these que.stions resolvethem- 
selves in the end into the feeling of the judge; you know the judge is the final 
arbiter. Prom our standiioint the judges have been chosen from a class who 
are naturally. 1 will not say ho.stile, but not sympathetic with the interests of the 
working people; and I do not think that the Debs decision would have ever been 
entered, or these other.dccisions would ever have lH‘en ciitered, if the judges had 
not been educateil on the other side of the {juestion; and in that way if they are 
left to the judges—if the proper publift sentiment is created, th<! law would not 
be as it is to-day. 1 do not know whether that is exactly an answer to your ques¬ 
tion. Of course, a judge may have considerable discretion and he can do wrong. 
I remembiT that in Bancroft's tkinstitutional History he says that if the people 
themselves do not believe in lilsuty. their rights are easily sacrificed under the 
forms of law: and that is true. A good judge or a good lawyer can make a good 
excuse for any sort of thing he wants to do; and after all it is more a question of 
the kind of man you appoint. [ think the tendency has been thjit too much 
power has been exerted by strong (iorporations. They are always active: they 
always watch as to who are appointed judges: whereas the workingmen are very 
poor and their interests are very poorly protected; they have not the money to do 
It, and the friend of the strong is on the bench. The tendency is that way, and 
it still goes on and on. 

Q. The workingmen are very numerous?—A. I know it, but you can not get them 
to go; you can not get them to vote. They forget what election day is, and they 
do not vote for themselves. I was the candidate for Congress in this district here. 
Nine-tenths of them are workingmen that never liave a c^ase tliat they do not come 
to me on, especially if they have not got any money; yet I was defeated by 300 or 
300 vote.s. I know there was not t workingman out of 50 in the district that 
would not have preferred me, but they simply did not take any pains to go and 
vote, whereas the other fellow-s are .always busy. 

Q. Perhaps th(iy thought they bad better keep you at home; they needed you 
here more than they did there?—A. Perhaps they did. [Laughter. ] That is sim¬ 
ply the fact; they work all day, and it takes about all they earn to make a living, 
and they let those things go. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is Chicago an exception in that case?—A. No; they 
are all aiiki, all aliktc my case was not an exception, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You do not tliink then, that the working people, by 
reason of numerical strength end their great interest in the matter, would nave as 
much influence over an elective judiciary as the m’cat corporations have over the 
appointive judiciary'?—A. Nothing like it; they do have a good deal, beyond any 
question, but they have not the same influence that the great corporations have 
even over the elective judiciary. I think it is very seldom said that our courts, 
our State courts, are unfairly biased toward the workingmen. Of course, there 
is room for that opinion, just as I might have my opinion the other way on the 
Federal courts, but tc no very groat extent; thougn they certainly have some 
influence with them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr. Darrow, you have no idea that Mr. Chalmers’s idea 
about the appointive judiciary will prevail and make any headway in this 
country?—A. I do not think so. 
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_ Q. No alarm need bo felt on that score?—A. It is always well to guard what 
liberties yon have got, and I think the tendencv of democratic people is against 
arbitrary power anyhow; to keep with the people all the rights they have. I do 
not behevethat any great number would Iw willing to give up the right of electing 
judges and a]>])oint them for life; for it can not l)e otherwi.se than that a man 
appointed for life would be released from his responsibility to the peojde largely. 
Of course, tljore are some adviintagee that might come from it. It might make 
him more independent. But after all it is the i)eople*s government, and if a 
man does not represent them, they ought to have a right to have somebody who 
does. 

Q. (By Ml'. Clakkk.) Have you over heard any complaints in reference to the 
Federal jndg(\s. tliat there has been any abuse of power by j'udges who have been 
appointed for life in the different States?—A. 1 really have not infonuatioii enough 
to give testimony oil that: I think thej^ are very few, are tliey not? 

Q. Yes; very few.—A. I suppose the tendency would he tl'ie same, except that 
there would not he as much dangtT from tlu* governor porliaiis as from the Presi¬ 
dent. because he is a little closer tf) the iieoph'. 

Q. In Massachusetts where I live there is an appointive system, and I do not 
know any class of peopk* who would lib' to (diange it: they nave all great confi¬ 
dence in the courts?—A. Mas.sachusetts has the only State (5ourt in the United 
States that has disgraced ihself by .sending a man to jail because he struck. 

Q. When was that?—A. That was the last leading decision, in which Judge 
Holmes wrote a very able dissenting opinion, and the court was almost eveiilv 
divided, one more in favor of the rich than the p(.K»r. It is the only State in the 
Union that has done it. 

Q. Was that the only reason in the case, simply because the man struck?—A. 
Yes; they held that th(‘ strike itself was unlawful without refereiuip to fonje and 
violeiico: tliat the strike itself was an unlawful act. That is always urged by the 
corporation lawyer. ThfTe is not another sui^renie court in the United States 
that i.H on record that way, I think I may say safely: and that was by a divided 
court ill which Mr. Justice Holmes wrote a very able dissenting opinion—at least 

1 thought it was an ahh* on<*. 

Q. That wa.s in a recent case, was it not?—A. Yc's; witliin the last 2 or 3 years. 

C|^. I hav(' really lieard almost notliing aliout that case, hut now that you alhnli* 

. to it I renioiuher that there was sucli a aiw, —A. I liavt' it thrown at me every 
rim<i I go into court, so I have gotten very familiar with it, although in an 
English case, where I sup]K>se the judges arc appointed for a long term, there is a 
very strong lea<ling i^ase the <»ther way. We <|Uote it very freciuently, and so I 
do not Hii])poH(‘ the MasHaidiu.sett.s case is a criterion. 

Q. The fact that tin'court was so iweuly divided would rather take it out- 

A. Oh, yes, I should think so. Are they ap]»ointed for lib' tlicre? 

Q. Yes: they are apjiointed during good behavior; that is, for life.—A. Does 
tl^t mean all your (tonrts, or just your HU]jreiuc court? 

O. All th(‘ higher courts, tin' supreme judicial (^ourt, the superior courts also, 
and the inimi(‘ii>al court in Boston, which is a large court.—A. Of course, in the 
profession you know—1 assume you art* a lawyt^r—all over the country the Mas- 
sacliust^ts rc'iiorts an* regarded very highly—Massachusetts and New York—as 
being the result of lawyers, hut it does not follow from that that they are any 
closer to the people: it rather follows that they are not. 

Q. In Vermont the jutige.s are eh'cted by joint a.s.s{^mbly()f the legislature every 

2 years. ^ As a ruhi they ani re{‘h*cted. hut in one instance that came under my 
observation a large suitcir in court for years, a railroad company, exei*ted so much 
influence in a lobby that an (aiiinent judge who had decided a case against them 
was left off the bench.—A. Oh, yes, 1 guess I know. He is an old gentleman 
that lived up at Rutland, did ho not? 

Q. Judge Barrett?—A. Judge Barrett. I happen to know him. Yes, I heard 
ahniit that. Well, they always have to mf^et those things. There is one point I 
heard you ask Mr. Bisno that i>erhaps our people do not always make themselves 
clear on or get fully heard on. 

Q. Take as long as you wish to.—A. Of conrse. we are always put in the attitude 
of M anting to do violeiu^e and not be punished for it. and, 1 suppose, that is the case in 
some instances. Of ermrse, it is often tnie that violen<je does come out of strikes, 
and that ir comes from pickets O'utside of the works. It comes everywhere where 
tht ee u Rteai. excitement, himI there always is in these places and must necessarily 
be. Now, we do not claim in any way that men should be protected in acts of 
violence. •The police department on^ht to take care of that, and they should be 
arrested and arrested promptly. While personally I should sympathize with the 
man who commitH the violence rather than with the man against whom it is 
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committed, still I know that he must be punished for it, because it is the only 
way that civil government can be carried on. But we insist that in the first 
place it is right to have a labor organization. Combinations of capital are going 
right on, and it is necessary that there should be combinations of labor. This 
is as well e.stabliBhed in England as the Parliament itself now. If men have 
the right to join together in an organization, they have the right to strike; that 
is, they have the right to quit work if they want to, and the employer has the 
right to make them quit at once. Both sides must have that right, f'^eudal laws 
were very different from the laws we have now. Of course, under some other 
system it may be different. If they have the right to strike, they have the right 
to persuade others to strike, or not to go to work. 

y. Suppose a con.siderable number are assailing a man with opprobrious 
epithets in the strt^ct; is he entitled to ])olice ja-otection from that?—A. I think 
he is. 

Q. I suppose the authorities are lax sometime.s in their duty, and they do not 
furnish such protection?—A. I think they are. I think they are. I think they are 
many times lax, but, of course, that does not furnish an excuse for a .iudge to step 
in. We have got to assume that the law will be carried out. liavf! we. not? Tliese 
men we a.ssume we elect to c.arry it out. If we elect a mayor, we assume he will 
carry out the law; if he does not. then we have got to get another one. Just the 
Bam<>. there is no more a.s.Bnrance that a judge will carry out the law than that 
the nuiyor will. The only safety is to keep every man in iiis own sphere: to keep 
the departments of government where they Ixdong—assume that they will do 
their duty even if they do not. 11. ive no doubt that city officials often toy with 
the strikers. 1 know of an in.stanei. where the mayor m'ight be of one jiarty and 
the sheriff of another, '-ach having power to suiipress a riot, and each toying with 
them BO as to gain adviiintage for himself and his party. Those things often hap¬ 
pen and have happened here, and they are wrong; but that does not furnish an 
excuse for some extraordinary remedy that is mitohievous in itself. I know that 
men with money and influence take a hand in electing officers here so that they 
may have men tliat they like, just as other peoiilo do; and it results like every¬ 
thing else in any system. 

CJ. Do you think of any remedy for the evils against which you complain, except 
a statute against an abuseof the ])ower of injunction or punishingfor contempt?— 
A. I do not think of any immediate remedy. I am going to appear before a com¬ 
mittee to-morrow .'it Washington, or Friday: they have a bill pending on this 
(piestion. 

Q. House Committee on Judiciary?—A. Yes; and the bill there is along that 
line. I think that the law ought to previmt any punishment for contempt in cases 
where the acts are criminal, or at least ought to provide, as I suggested and as your 
question might, that there should be no punishment for (iontempt, even if the 
injunction ran.unlil the jury passed on it; and I think that is very safe. Then it 
should be left like everything else to the progre.ss of things. If the workingmen 
are getting the worst of it. as I think they are, they should gradually get their 
friends on guard more than they do; but you can not remedy it in any other way. 

Q. Have you studied the labor problem sufficiently to have ideas a.sto the expe¬ 
diency or inexpediency of strikes as remedial measures?—A. I have my own ideas 
about it. 

Q. Should you like to express them to us?—A. I am perfectly willing to if yon 
care to hear them, (.if course, I do not Ixdieve in the strike as an ultimate at all; 
I think the strike is war. I do not believe in war of any sort. But the strike as 
viewed by the men who are inten -ted on the side of the labor people, those who 
have studied it most intelligently, is not regarded as an ultimate, but only as a war 
measure—nothing more. It is wrong in the whole nature of it, and the labor 
union in itself is an exclusive aristocratic evil. It is not right. Really there 
ought not to bo any of these divi.sious between men. But a labor organization 
sees caiiital banded together and powerful, and it is an army on one side and the 
laboring men are an army on the other. Of course, the practical interests of labor 
and capital are hostile. As Sumner points out in his political economy, the more 
the employer pays for wages the less he has for dividends; the less he pays for 
dividends the more the laborer has to have out of it. But they are hostile. Wo 
know the emiiloyer is interested in getting wages as low as he can, and the employee 
m getting them as high as ho can. Now, the employer has a tariff to protect him 
against the cheap prices of foreign goods, and he has his combinations at home to 
protect him from too cheap prices from domestic goods, but all that the laborer 
has is his combination to protect him from too low wages, and to say, if you can 
not give $2 a day we will not work. It will not do any good for one man to stop, 
because his place can be filled by somebody else; so the only way for us to do is 
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once, and practically it means to coerce the employer into giving 

Q. So far as concerns the conditions and prerequisites of general prosperity the 
employer and the employee have a common interest, have they not?—A. Yes; I 
tnmx and I think the law ought to recognize sooner or later what Mr. Bisno 
Bug^Bts, that there are business interests bi‘sides the selfish interest of the 

^ X interest of the employee, and that in a great warfare in 

the shape of a strike the public really have some concern themselves and ought 
to manage it to some extent. 

Q. Now, you have touched on a very important point. I should like to have 
you elaborate it a little.—-A. I do not know how clear luy views are, but, of 
course, the old doctnue of John Stuart Mill and the laissez-faire economists was 
that there should be as little government UH could be, or none at all; that every* 
bodj had the right to do with his own as lie saw fit; a man could pay any wages 
he wanted to, or no wages; and on the other liand. the eiiiplovee could work 
foi anything he wanted to, or nothing, and tliut ilie public had no concern in 
A “ question. Perhaps tiiat might havi^ done once, but I 

do not think it will do to-day. For instance, everybody in the United States is 
interested in the railroad. If you should stop all the railroads that enter Chica«'-o 
probably in a month the city would be a heap of ruins. New York would be 
dastrwed probably in that time. Pooph‘ could not live. Our industrial and 
social life has become so complex that there is really no private bii.siness anv 
more when it comes to commercial life. Everything is in coinbimition with overv- 
thing else, for instance, take our street c.ar interests in a great city. If the 
street cars stop running it involves everybody in ways that they can not tell- it 
mvolves life as well as pr()gre8.s. Everything lias been built up ou the basis of it 
asauniing they ure going to rHU-assuiuiiig^ everything is going to run as it is. It 
seems to me that tliere certainly should be in every StaU*, so far as the State juris¬ 
diction IS concerned, a compulsory board to take action in reference to all general 
strikes as tietween eni])lo>yr and employee. Tiiere should btJ, so fur as the United 
states IS concerned—in reference to the railroads tlieyhuve ctmipleto control over 
interstate commerce, and the peoide never ought to stand off and soo these 
employers and nmiiloyees fight tins all alone. It is simply a warfare between the 
two,in which both sides ignore the public rights entirely, and 1 do not think that 
swiety can exist any great length of tiine unless they take it np as a question which 
affecta everybody and say that the public has some concern in it. I think ner- 
haps, the first stqi would be providing boards of arbitration that should Imve 
some power; not to have simply the right to do it if .some one will submit it to 
them, as we have m vamms States. P.siple, shouM recognise that they Lve a 
general interest in these affairs where vast laidies of men are concerned, and cer¬ 
tainly corporation.? where all the rights to do imsiness are granted by the State— 
wwwn'’! iinthontyto take a hand in it and see ihat they are settled fairly. 

1 t.unk that would be the hrst step and a very iuiporlant one. (if course our leg¬ 
islatures have done something in that direction. Jn this State and in WisconMn 
t^iem ^ "*• tliere are a nuiTber of 

Sirs S’rs; 

!»■ Ih" uKimtag., 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do either capital or labor oppose such legislation 
general that capital has lieen opposed to it I 
pose I look at some of those questions a little differently from many men of 
yon might term my class. I am inclined to think that these Seat trort "nS- 
hidit ''"‘all manufacturers have been in the 

Rai ni / ^ developments the matter cmid be 

mOTo'tedhddLnife easier than it could have been formerly with the 

idea is compulsory arbitration. Would the labor unions yield consent 
l^mfflTo.Mr ffi “ favor of it. 

^ ave mostly in favor of it. 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Most of those who have appeared before the Industrial 
the representatives’(Tr natioSSi or tetemaS 
omcers.^—A. Has Mr. Gompers expressed himself? 
ies. hf has expressed himself in opposition. 

whether he used the word despotism, 

T ^^K^a^away li^rty.—A. Well, 1 know he did as to some thiiS, but 

I did not, think it was as to compulsory arbitration. Of course von have all 
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studied this question enough to know that back of it is the old theory on one side 
of what you might call anarchism and on the other of socialism; one of which 
believes that the Government should crist and should control everything, and 
the other believes that the State should fall to pieces and do nothing. All these 
moves toward compulsory arbitration and the like are virtually along the line of 
State control and going toward socialism, as perhaps all government is. Of 
course there are a great many places to stop on the road, but you find men 
divided up largely on that idea. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl aeke. ) On this question of specific measures, you believe that 
government is and should be an instrumentality of the people first of all for the 
preservation of order and tlie promotion of justice?—A. 1 do, certainly. 

Q. And with those rights and duties as.serted and exercised, do you believe it is 
possible to extend specific measures to specific evils?—A. Yes; gradually extend 
the power of Government to cover these speci fic evils as they arise. I do not think 
that I am wrong in saying that the great majority of men who have been students 
along the lino of these ijuestions are in favor of compulsory arbitration as a step¬ 
ping stone to something they think is better and is in the right direction. Of 
course, there are .so many so-called labor leaders who arc like any other class of 
men. They are not necessarily profound students of these questions any more 
than the rest of u.s, merely becainse they are intere.sted in them, and their opinions 
are, like everybody else's, subject to con.sideration; but I think the majority of 
those who have studied the question carefully along that line have been in favor 
of gradually extending this power. Of course, it is often abused like everything 
else. Railroad and warehouse commissions are often used by railroads against 
the people—fixed; boards of arbitration would be; but that is true of anything 
and you have got to assume that they will bo rightly used; if they arc not, th< 
people will some time get around to use them rightly. The only question h 
whether it is correct in theory, it seems to me. 

Q. Merely because some man is weak and fails to execute a good law, you de 
not consider that an argument against the law?—A. No, no, I do not. Let bin: 
fail to execute it, if he wants to; then let the people get another man. If thej 
get anothei of the same kind, why some time tliey will get another of the right 
kind. They have got to grow up that way anyhow. 

Testimony closed. 

Whereupon the subcommission took a recess until S.f) p. m. 


Chicaqo, III.. March Si, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LEVY MAYER, 

Lmryer, Chicago. 

The special subcommission met in the Auditorium Hotel at 2.4,5 p. m., Mr 
Clarke presiding. Mr. I,evy Mayer was introduced as a witness and, being dulj 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Plea.se give your name.—A. Levy Mayer; member o: 
the bar, member of the firm of Moran, Mayer & Mier; office, 77 Dearborn street 
Unity Building, formerly owned b> ex-Govemor Altgeld. 

Q. Are you counsel for any organization now engaged in manufacturing?—A 
Yes. 

Q. Or whose members are engaged in manufacturing?—A. '^es. 

<j. What organization?—A. We are coimsel for tho Illinois Manufacturers 
Associatior; also for the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, the so-called Whiskj 
Trust in its different liranches, and other corporate enterprises. 

Q. We should be happy to have you go on and state in your own way anythinj 
Iiertaining to the present labor difficulries that are pending in Chicago.—A. Pos 
sibly, gentlemen, what I may say will not have an immediate bearing on thi 
labor difficulties in Chicago, but my views, I think, will be pertinent with refer 
ence to the situation before the law, judicial as well as legislative, of corporab 
interests. 

In my judgment, we are now in the midst of a hungry, rTOacious rebellioi 
against property rights, when those property rights are owned by corporations 
I am more particulaity concerned in what I am now saying, with private cor 
porations, though my firm are counsel for railroad companies. The question, a 
I understand it, that is before your committee, has reference rather to the con 
flict between labor and corporate capital that is more particularly going on nov 
in Chicago. 
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Q, That is tho special tlieiue that we have under immediate consideration, hut 
our jurisdiction is very brood; it covers all corporations, quasi public as well as 
private, and conditions of business generally, and the relations of labor and 
capital in all business—piivate employments and public employments.—A. It is 
a singular thing—and I think I speak utterly free from prejudice if it is possible 
for a lawer whose interests consist in defending corporate interests to be free 
from prejudice, and I think I am—a survey of the legislative and judicial history 
that is being made daily here in Chicago and ehsewhore i.s simply appalling when 
one stops to consider where i.s the goal of this pi-ecipitate, ungovemed, and 
ungovernable vice which i.s honeycombing the legal and constitutional pro¬ 
tection to which curijorate interests are and should be entitled. A corporation, 
a private corporation particularly, is merely a convenient association by which 
individuals put a limited amount of cajiital into a common enterprise; but it 
is remarkable that jn.st as soon a.s two (,v three or four individuals, who can pur- 
.sne their busiue8.s legally, unmolested, while acting as individual.s, put their 
business into corporate gui.so—I say i( is remarkable how soon their rights liefore 
the law change. 

If the people at large had the time, to jmrsuc an investigation such as is incum¬ 
bent upon men who make any particular calling their specialty, I think they 
would not only be ai,palled, but horrified. 

Recently there ha.s been this great outcry against so-called trusts and monopo¬ 
lies, which, as I look at it, is bnt a ivqietition of the Populistic craze that pervaded 
this country a gmioratiou ago, and the so-called Granger legislation, the mental 
judgmentof the legislators and the Icgislatnre.s of the Middle and We.stem States. 
This discrimination whiesh is being madi* against the (•()ns<irvation of property 
when owned by corporations, aiidvvhicli is being made in favor of the individual 
laborers, worlnnen, or (“niployee.s, either in their individual capacity or collective 
capacity, baffle.? any grave sttuh'ut of social economy. Take the State of Illinois. 
Wo have very strong legislation, as strong as the tutored or untutored mind of 
legislators could mirke it, against combinations, by which two or morn interests 
are prevented from making any kind of agreement that will affect the price of 
a commodity or the amount of production. Von will be amazed when I read yon 
from tlie same law what the legislature .says as to the rights of the men who 
create a most con-stituont part of that property. After legislating with all the 
severity they possibly could against coiiihinations in the form of corporations, 
the legislature of Illinois adds a proviso, contained in the law of lSi)7 of this State, 
which roads this way: I’ruvidcd, liowcivr. That in the mining, maiiufaciture, or 
production of articles of merchandise, the cost of which is mainly made up of 
wages, it shall not be iiiilawfnl for iierson.s, tirnis, or corjsirations doing business 
in this State to enter into joint arrangements of any sort, the principaf object or 
effect of which is to maintain or increase ■wages." 

So that under tho h-ttor and sjiirit of the statute, if three men, in the honest 
pursuit of legitimate enterjiri,s(>, form an agi'isunent, driven thereto by the rav¬ 
ages of overkeen competition, to merge tlieir little businesses into one, that same 
statute makes it punishable by imprisoinueiili in the jienitentiary. If the work¬ 
men at the same moment form an association to deprive the employers of labor 
of tho right of employing it, and to deprive the owner of labor, wliich is his prop¬ 
erty, of his voluntary right of distribution, of its sale, they can do so; and the 
compact formed by three men in this room, those who employ labor, is punish¬ 
able by imprisonment in the jienitentiiiry, while the compact formed in the 
adjacent room by the men wlio arc going to ho employed is distinetively given 
the mark of legislative approval. 

(j. (By Mr. KeKneuY. ) Has the c<m.stitutionality of that statute been tested?— 
A. Its constitutionality is being te.sted now; what the decision will be is a deli¬ 
cate matter for one to discus,s who is engaged in the attack on its constitution¬ 
ality. But the law was passed. Thatisa sample. I could call the attention of the 
comMi,ssir)n not merely to that iiarticiilav serjtiou, bnt to others equally unprin¬ 
cipled, equally ungoverned by any rule or principle of right or wrrong, which 
appear on the statute books. 

Now, bear in mind that in tho State of Illinois there are to-day engaged in busi¬ 
ness, as near as approximation can arrive at a result, about 35,000 corporations, 
and that the larger part of trading and mercantile and manufacturing business is 
in the hands of corporations, put there for tho purposes of convenience, for the pnr- 
po»e*o£ limitation of liability of those who put investments into property, put 
there legitimately; and yet day by day that equal legal protection which should 
ho'accDrdedto all ])roperty interests, whether owned by A, B, and C as a partner¬ 
ship or owned by the same individuals putting their partnership business into a 
corporate form, is denied them. 
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In 1895 the legislature of Illinois passed a law making it a misdemeanor to 
interfere with the use of a label which designates unionism. That is to say, the 
association of laborers, tlie workmen, the wage-earners—for whom I entertain, 
it is needless to say, th(! same regard as for tho.se who employ them—assuming a 
badge which is attached to property indicative ihat it is made by the union. An 
infringement of that labed is made a misdemeanor, while a label ot the .same 
character, if adopted by a so-called combination, is made by the statutes of 
Illinois of 1891 and 1898 prima faide evidence of conspiracy. 

So riotously wild have ttio legislatures run that the most idiotic climax will be 
found in a law passed in 1899 l)y our legislature. Bear in mind that Illinois is 
merely a specimen. I do not single it out because it is the worst. It has sisters 
and brothers whose legislatures adopt the sanio laws and stronger laws at differ¬ 
ent sessions of their legislativi^ bodies. In 1899 the legi.slaturis of Illinois adopted 
an act by which they made it a ])cual offense for a manufacturer or employer of 
labor to solicit labor without at the time of the solicitation writing into his 
advertisement for labor the fa<d, that there was a strike or a hx^kout, of course 
the manifest object being to fositer, to aid, and to encourage trade unionism and 
to destroy property unionism. Thati i.s the late.st sample of Illinois legislation. 
That if a manufacturer or employer of labor puts a card in a pajs-r. or puts a 
placard on a post hiading to the entrance of his worksiiop, that he de.sireB to 
employ the servic(>,s of 1 or 5 or 10 engineers, firemen, lalxm^rs of any Mnd, 
unless in that adverti.semeiit there i.s that aceonii)aninu‘nt, if there should l)e a 
strike or lockout, he commits a crime. The legi.slature does not e.xact, when 
then' is a strike and tlie workmen advertise for ])ositi(ms, tliat they must adver¬ 
tise that tliere is a strike or a lockout. And so along th(> whole line of legislation, 
and hy legislation 1 mean iv't only the emuitment-s adopted liy tlio legi.slators, 
but I mean to a consideralde extent .iudi<'ial legislation made by tbe .judges, 
judicial legislation keeinng on a ])arailel line with legislative legislation, and 
sometimes even getting in advance of it, lioth of those lines inirsumg, wittingly 
or unwittingly, an organized attack upon corporate iiroperty. 

I am not I'.ere to discriminate lietween so-called (juasi imblic coriiorations and 
private c<u'porations, tint flie remarks I am addressing to you have reference par¬ 
ticularly to jirivate corfsirations, because they receive from tiio State no privi¬ 
lege. Tliey enjoy no Ijenefits, wliile public or guasi public corporations, like 
railroad comtmnios, do rts'eivc' to a certain extent a limited privilege, the princi¬ 
pal one of wiiicli is Iho right to take your property by comlemuatloii, but always 
aueorded with tlie provision tliat tliey must make due coiniiensation for it. But, 
divorcing public corporations from the discussion, the vast (piantity of private 
ccu-iiorations, whidi, as I liave said, are merely individuals in another form, the 
onslaught that is being made liy legislatures and by judicial detractions upon 
these interests betokens ill, in my .judgment, t<i tlie prosiierity of lalior, betiause 
when tlie prosperity of tbe manufactnrer is attacked iiece.ssarily labor suffers 
even in greater proportions. The eoiirts—some of tlieni—lioiii'st in their convic¬ 
tions, in my judgment, but convictions that flow from environment, from associa¬ 
tion, from politie,al caprice, from ])olitical alliance, from piilitical tenure of ofSce, 
seeiii to be to a large extent umililo as tliey are constituted to give the. eiiual pro¬ 
tection to property that they accord to tlie individual. Tliere is an old, trite 
saying tliat the poor man has not an equal standing before the law. Of course 
the Declaration of Independence and the constitutions of the different States and 
of the_ United States rebel against the suggestion, but it is repeated and repeated 
until it liaffliecoine an apliorism. 

Tbe fact is tliat to-day the rich, particularly if the wealtli has corporate form, 
do not stand equal before tlie law. I do not intend to ibsparage one at the cost of 
the other. T am commenting upon a situation as it exists, and a situation which is 
develoiimg more and more in tho direction of judicial recognition of socialistic 
andcoiiimuni.stic and judicial abrogation of individual coiiiorate proiiorty rights. 
The conimdmm is not to Iw solved by the tirades of .almse from the rostrum, 
from the pulpit, from the press, and from the jmiieial tribunal that are being 
heaped upon the conservative idea that wliat a man owns belongs to him. By 
such ownership, of course, I mean corporate ownership. I do not know whether 
it is exjiected tliat I shall make any suggestion as to what, in my judgment, would 
tend to jirodnce a cure, and yet, as tlie matter is in mind, I will proceed to sug¬ 
gest further; I think tliere are 45 States in this country to-day, forming,as weare 
taught in our schools, one indissoluble Union, and yet you form a corporation in 
Indiana, and let that corporation attempt to do business in Illinois imd it b^omes 
an alien, with all the meaning that that old Roman term implied; it is a hostile, it 
is an enemy. Why should a corjioration organized in Indiana, or organized in 
California, or in Texas, or in New Jersey, doing business in every other State 
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in the Union, bo re^rded in every such other State as a foreign corporation? It 
takes its franchise in Indiana and does a part of its business in Illinois. Now, as 
soon as it undertakes to do business here it is regarded as a foreign corporation, 
compelled to pay a franchise ta.x, precisely the same as though it were taking out 
its charter in Illinois. If it has taken its charter in Indiana and paid its cor¬ 
porate franchise tax why should the law compel that corporation, just because it 
IS organized beyond an imaginary artificial line, to pay a franchise tax, the same 
as though it took out its charter here? One cure, as I look at it, gentlemen, is a 
unifoiinity in the corporation laws of the different States, so that a corjjoration 
will not be invited to go away from the ])lace where its proiwrty is located and 
its principal business is conducted to another State because it can there get a 
franchise giving it greater privileges. I suggest that one cure is uniformity in 
corporation laws. 

Q. What hope have you for uniformity in that kind of legislation?—A. I will 
come to that in a moment. Another i.s b) give to a private corporation every 
power that an individual or an as.sociation of individuals possesses. Why should 
there be a restriction upon the rights of a private coi'imration as to the amount 
of business, the kind of busine.ss, or its cor])oj’ate jiowors? A ])rivate cc.rporation, 
as I have said, is really only another name for a limited partnership. People at 
large see in the name “ corporation " some hydra-headed bugalasi; but it is merely 
a certain number of individuals who put a limited amount of their property into 
that corporation because thev do not want to risk any inoru. By combining their 
investment a large corporation ensues, whiidi does a proportionate amount of 
business, employe more labor, and cau.ses the wheels of commerce to revolve. I 
say private corporations .should he given the same power which jirivate indi¬ 
viduals possess. Being given that power in each Ktate, there will he no tempta¬ 
tion for a corporation doing its business in Illinois to go to New .fersey or New 
York or elsewhere tor its ellarter; and having uniform eorpoi'ation laws, a cor¬ 
poration organized in New York does not become and should not become an alien 
as soon as it crosses the border line of New York into the various other States of 
this country. 

Thirdly, a national Incorporation act, under which corporations engaged in 
business beyond tbo confines of a particular State can be incorporated, and, when 
once incorporated under the national law, enjoy that protection which the law's 
of the United States accord to national corporations. The third, a uniform cor¬ 
poration act, passed by Contmess, may reiraire and probably would require a 
eonstitntional amendment. Until that is adopted I suggest giving to a foreign 
corporation the same rights which are given to a domestic corporation. 

PmaUy, I suggest changing the method by which political couvimtions create 
judges; and I think corporate private property is likely to get back to a status of 
equality with private property. In private property I include labor, because 
labor is property, the mo.st important part of property. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) In case there .should be uniformity of corporation laws 
In the several States, and a Federal coriioratioii law, would there he any need of 
chraging the law giving jurisdiction to Federal courts when one of the suitors is 
domiciled in another State?—A. So long a.s State tribunals are inoculated with 
the feeling to which I have alluded corporations would he likely to avail them¬ 
selves of national rather than .State charters, because of the benefit it would give 
them of being enabled to carry their litigations into the Federal tribunals, the 
United States law being that a national corporation, no matter where sued, 
regardless of diversity of citizenship, can remove all causes of action into the 
Federal courts. 


Q. Would you prefer an appointive to an elective judiciary?—A. I should, 
unhesitatingly, as the elective judiciary is now created. The elective judiciary 
has given tffls State and this county judges of very strong legal acumen, men of 
character, men of ability, men of strenjrih, and men of independence; but when 
I tell you what I am about to say you will realize that the remarks I have made 
are practically pertinent. Lawyers in whose legal charge to-day are large or 
small corporate intei'ests devote a considerable part of their time before litigation 
is instituted to a diplomatic game of judicial chess playing, by which I mean 
foiling with one another in their attempt to get a particular case before a partic¬ 
ular judge for adjudication. No outsider can comprehend or realize that in a 
busy corporate lawyer's office, when litigation is threatened, much of his sagacity, 
of his acumen, is devoted not so much to the determination of what are the 
^hts of the litigants as before what judge can this particular case be tried, 
^at is a startling statement to make, but it is true. 

Q. Is that with the view of getting the case before a judge who is friendly to 
certain oorporations'?—A. It ^mits of two answers. Principally done for the 
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purpose of gettiuK the case before a judge uninfluenced, by any of the “ isms ” to 
which I have alluded; not a friendly judge, not a judge who is a friend of the 
litigant or counsel, but a judge before whom the case will be tried and decided on 
its merits by an unbiased, unprejudiced, untrainmeled legal head. 

Q. When a man is appointed judge who has for years b^n counsel for corpora¬ 
tions, do you think that his previoiLs experience has qualified him or disqualified 
him for being impartial in lii.s views and upright in his judgments in cases between 
corporations and their einiiloytiCsV—A. Given the man, possessing the other facul¬ 
ties, training, experience, honesty, integrity, health, application, and the judicial 
mind, the fact that he has been counsel for corporations, in my judgment, can 
and will in no way disqualify him from meting out ju.stic6 as the Constitution 
and the statutes exact. 

Q. Taking human nature at large, as it is found on the bench, what is your 
judgment as to the influence of javvious cmplo,vuient in giving that man quali¬ 
fications or disqualifications for his office?—A. My c.vperienco would lead me to say 
that experience does not disipn-lify nor create a bias or a prejudice in favor of or 
against the interests coviTcd by such prior ex])ericuce. I have never been on the 
liench, and what I am saying now, if I had any aspirations, would probably destroy 
any chance of my ever getting there, thou.gh 1 am free to say I have no ambition 
of any kind to go on the bench. My e.vpericnce is that the past professional 
experience of the judicial a-spirant doc.s not disqualify him from doing justice pro 
or con. I siKiak now of the iia.st legal c.vperience. I am not speaking now of the 
past lack of legal e.vperience. 

Q. ll has been stated to us by a lawyer that nearly all of the decisions of the 
Federal courts in labor cases I'lave been against the'laborer and in favor of the 
corporations, and he went further and e.vpressed the opinion that those decisions 
were generally uuju.st radier fliun just. Do you agree to that?—A. I in no way 
concur in that. I should ascribe that statement to a lack of legal discrimina¬ 
tion. I should ascribe it to the want of apidyiiig, in such criticisms, the rules 
which should be applied io Isith clas.ses. In other words, those who comment 
adversely upon the decisions of the Federal tribnnal.s in matters involving 
injunctions, particularly where jinqurly rights are protected, are men who 
are thoroughly inoculated with that .spirit of protecting trusts and combina¬ 
tions in lalior and refusing eipial iirotection to combinations in projxirty. The 
same rule which the Federal tribunal will apply against labor strikes, against 
picketing, ag.aiust labor obstructions, will be applied against property conspiracy. 
The reason why the lino of demarcation aiqii-ars so strong i.s this: that it is to the 
Federal tribunals that proiierty goes for protection. It is the State tribunals that 
property ordinarily avoids, if it has the election. Thus we have two pillars of 
adjudications—one in State tribunals, governed by the influences to which I have 
alluded, creating a so-called bulwark of liberty for the workingman, for the 
striker, for the walliiiig didegate, for the obstructionist; in the Feder^ court a 
so-called bulwark of protection for the corporate property interests. The reason 
is that to the.so tribunals property interests apply for protection, and therefore 
that line of adjudication. But the same rule of conduct, the same rule of law, 
the same conclusion, and the .‘■ainc final adjudication would be made in that 
Federal tribunal if the position of the litigants were reversed, and instead of 
property claiming protection, hibor iverc claiming protection .against wrongs at 
the hands of property, similar to tlio' c which jiroperty claims protection against 
at the hands of labor. 

Q. Would not that be equally tnic of most of the State courts?—-A. I should say 
no, I am sorry to say, because tho e State judges hold office by a limited or fixed 
tenure. Their office is dependent upon popular support as expressed at the bal¬ 
lot box. That ballot box puts men on the bench because of some supposed pop¬ 
lar leaning, removes from the bench for some sujiposod unpopular adjudication. 
I have a recent illustration in my own office. We have employed a gentleman of 
astute legal ability as an assistant in our office, wdio was an able, bnght, honest, 
successful judge on tho bench of Omaha, and who wa8rofu.sed the nomination and 
reolection because of a decision he rendered against the cry of a so-called Know- 
Nothing element that pervaded society in Omaha, which undertook to influence 
the judicial judgment with reference to litigation affecting property of the Cath¬ 
olic Church. If that man had held office for life or good behavior, those influ¬ 
ences, which in his particulai' case—fortunately for justice—did not reach his 
mental equilibrium, could not bo exerted upon any mental bias. It luLa taken me 
a long time to come to the conclusion that an elective judiciary is less excel¬ 
lent‘than an appointive judiciary, because I am aware of the difficulties that 

f row up around a life tenure of judges—that there may be a leaning to too much 
isregard for individual or public or popular right. But looking at the judicial 
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^^iwoorda of the Jife-teDurt' jndiciiu-y and at those of tho elootive judiciarj^, in my 

, judgment the reasons in favor of tho former far outweigh the reasons in favor 
of me latter. By life judicial tenure I mean not merely the Federal judiciary, 
because in some States tho judiciary in the State courts, as in Massachusetts 
and, I think, in Rhode Island, and it is my imiii-cHsion in Connecticut also, hold 
ofSce duriTig good hehaWoi— for life. The argument that is advanced is that the 
appointive power is a politician; hut if the law provides that tho judiciary shall 
be appointed for life by th(> apisuntive pownu’ from aimaig the two leading par¬ 
ties, wo can better afford to take our ciianccs wilh the judges once on tlic bench, 
absolutely free from all iiossibility of Idas and iiopular whim, and rnn tlu! risk of 
getting an <H:easional ineom])etent or had man on the bench. 

tj. Ih) yon tliink lliere has Iss'n some abnso of tlie power of injunction in labor 
difficulties?—A. It is pos.silde that in tlie gi’anting of injtrnctive remedies courts 
occasionally go astray. They do in tlie administration of justice in every other 
department of life; lint the average—and that is wliat life is made U]) of, that is 
what society i.s made up of—tiio average ot einseswliere tliere lias lieen an injunc¬ 
tion improvidently or unjustly granted, in ni.y judgment, is by no means greater 
than the average wrong decision in any other bvaneii (>f liuiiiau affairs. 

Q. Do you think it would lie well (o enact statutes iirohibiting the granting of 
injunctioiiiS against acts which are criminal offenses by statutes or liy tlie com¬ 
mon law?—A. T decidedly sav no. Such statules would bi' in liii(‘ with the stat¬ 
utes to whieli I have alluded. They would in the did lie statutes of a elass-lcg- 
i.slative kind, and would he statutes equal to an attempt that was made recently 
in Texas by the legislature to diffine for tho judiciary by statute the moaning 
of tho constitutional iirovision as to “fonner jeiqiardy." The judicial depart¬ 
ment is equal and coordinate with the execulhc and legislative, and the lef^sla- 
tivo has no right, and ivgardlcss of right tlierc i.s no propriety, in my judgment, 
no justifii.’atiou, no excusi' for providing liy tlie Icgi.slaturo rules for the guidance 
of the judicial tribunal. For tb<' legislature to ,say to the judge, "You shall not 
i.sBue an injunction to jircvent an irremediable w'rong and ismspiracy, heoau.so 
the parties can be punished liy tlie m-iminal code,"is not to furnish the redress 
which Ihe law eoiitemplatcs shall he fiiniished. The punishment of conspirac.v 
by the criminal law is for tlic State, bnt that docs not give redre.ss to the one who 
is being wronged. The men ndio are plai-iug pickets and olistrnctionists in front 
of the factory of Smitli.and wlMiarcslnggingaiid destroying tlicphysical capacity 
of men who arc willing to work—sindi an act, if permitted without injunctive 
relief, though punislu'd by llie crimiiial code, ivould furnisli no remedy to the 
individual pro])erty owner wlio was suifering in liis property rights. There is 
no substitute, in my judgment, for the broad gauge that has existed in tlie com¬ 
mon law and exists hereby whiidi courts arc governed in tbc administration of 
justice. No legislativo inhibition,no legislative re.strictiim.in my judgment, has 
ever accom]ilialied or ever will a<’conipllsli any sixdal good for tin' commnnity in 
that line. 

• Q. Is not the nse of the injunction to restrain such offenses a com])aratively 
new use?—A. Y’es; because the offensi's an- (;oin]iai'atively new. Tlie elasticity 
of tho law—that is its great advantage—that it is elastic, the ])rinciple.s of the 
system, and are made applicaldc to new states of circuiinsfances. There was no 
such thing prolialdy a Imiidred years ago, or fifty years ago, as labor agitations 
of the kind that are dealt in now, just as there was fifty or a hundred years ago 
no such thing as the so-called real, genuine trust, as the term is used. As society 
develops, its commerce increa.se:s and business iiecoiues intermingled, and these 
new states of circnmstances arise; but the law is simply applying the same 
principles. 

Who would deny to the owner of riial e.state, improved with a dwelling, in 
which he and his family are living, the right to go into court and ask for an 
injunction to enjoin his neighbor from iirodiicing a noxious smell?_ Tiiore is no 
outcry against tho C(mrt issuing an injunction to prevent that. 'Why should 
there be an outcry against the court i.ssuing an injuction to prevent a thousand 
or five thousand laborers or workingmen, organized in an intangible association 
over which the courts cai, probahy never get a jurisdiction, issuing an injunction 
against so and so, and so and so, to prevent them from obstructing the complain¬ 
ant in the lawful, proper use and enjoyment of his property? It is simply the 
application of a jirinciide which has been applied since the injunctive remedy 
ha^ existed, long before the common law. The injunctive remedy has developed 
•from the old Roman system of jurisprudence. 

- Q. Do y»u think it would lie wise to have legislation limiting equity jurisdic¬ 
tion to the higher courts, which are supposed to be composed of men of legal 
learning?—A. In tliis State tho question answers itself. In this State equity 
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jnrisdiotion is vested only in the tribunals that have unlimited jurisdiction, the 
same as common law. 

Q. Take, for instance, Pennsylvania, where the county judges, some of whom 
were not lasers, could exercise equity jurisdictionf—A. There should be on no 
bench, inferior or aui>erior, an individual who is not a lawyer. The administra¬ 
tion of justice requires that the man who administers it be familiar with law. 
You may just as well put a carpenter at the work of firing your engine, or put 
your fireman at the work of looking after your eleidrical apparatus. Those 
positions require particular training, and that triiiiiing is the training of a 
lawyer. Of course, no tribunal whose occupant is not a lawyer should have any 
equity jurisdiction to grant injunctions. In my judgment, such atribnnal should 
have jurisdiction to do nothing. 

Do you think there has been any .abuse of the right of the courts to preserve 
their own dignity by punishing for contemid?—A. I think not. There may be 
occasionally a man on the Ismch who has the mistaken idea that the exeiause of 
the power of punishment for contempt creati's respect for liis judi(ual person, but 
that man is mi.staken. Ee.spect for the judiciary is not created, either among the 
Populists or at the, bar. by the exercise of the jKiwer to puni.sh for contempt. 

Q. Yet you recognize it as a necessary jiowerV—A. 1 recognize it as a necessity. 

Q. And that it must be left very largely, if not wholly, to th(‘ discretion of the 
tribunal'/—A. To the .same judicial discretion to which is left the decision of 
every contested question that comes before that .same tribunal, I am a strong 
lieliover in the principle that one ininishi'd for contempt should have the right to 
have the adjudication reviewed in a higher court. 

Q. You don't lielicvo that the (jiicstion should be submitted toa jury?—A. By 
no means. It would obstruct the administration of jn.sticc. It would make the 
judicial tribunal a laughing valentine, to be tos.s(;d around in the fickle contests 
and striigglea that go on in every petty controversy. I believe that the right of 
review should be scrupulously jireserved. so that no judge issuing a contempt 
order should have the power to issue a final order. I speak now, of course, of the 
oonrts that are not final courts of review. A finality must vest somewhere, 
because the highest courts, the supreme court of Illinois, like the Supremo 
Court of the ITnited States, in its sphere, has the ])Owcr tu enforce orders by con¬ 
tempt proceedings, and has done so. There can, of course, be no appeal from 
tluit tribunal, because if there were the trilmnal to whiidi the appeal would go 
would itself have tlio power to punish for contempt, and there would be an 
-ndless chain (if reviewing tribunals. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chu'aiio. ILI,.. MarehL’l, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MES. J. S. EOBB, 

i\ Wifi: of a yoi/iiitioti. Painti’i\ Chicago. 

The special sub(minmis.sion met in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, March 21, 
1900, at 10 a in., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 4.0.1 p. in. Mrs. ,T. S. Bimb requested 
to be heard as a witness and. lieing ihily .sworn, testified as follows: 

' (J. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Please give your iiaine''—A. 'Well, there is only one reason 
that I care—I should not like to have my name published, on account of my 
husband. 

Q. We can not take yoiir testimony without your n.aine.—A. My husband’s 
name is I. 8. Eobb. We have .suffered so iimcli a little more won’t hurt. 

Q. Will you please give your post-offici' address?—A. No. 6,05 Bloomingdale 
avenue, Chicago. 

Q. And your occupation'?—^A. I am a dres.smaker, family seamstress. My hus¬ 
band is a iiainter. 

Q. Do you carry on your work at your home?—A. No; at private families. 

Q. You go out, then?—A. Yes: I go out. 

Q. Now, we shall be glad to hear your statement.—A. The statement is just 
this: My husband has been for years contending with the powers that be; lie has 
incuiren the enmity of the house painters’ union, simply by protecting the inter¬ 
ests of his employers. 

Q. (By Mr, Kennedy.) He is a nonunion man?—A. He is a nonunion man at 
the present time. He has belonged to the painters’ union two different times. 
He has been brought home to me beaten and maimed by the business agents, ^e 
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entertainment committee—compulsory education. I have gone to the front as an 
American woman. We are brought up that way. We are taught it is our duty, 
if adversity comes, for us to go to the front, if possible. Thank I owe no 
man a cent. That has been going on ever since 1886. My husband has earned at 
his trade $7 since the 1st of last October. He is not allowed to work. There are 
bosses in the town, the city of Chicago, who are told if that man is given employ¬ 
ment they will call strikes, sympathetic strikes; throw out—every building in 
Chicago can bo tied up. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has he been able and willing to work during that time?— 
A. Able and filing to work; always had the highest rate of pay; has letters of 
recommendation from his employers; has been foreman of the largest building in 
the ci^ of Chicag(<, the Marshal Field wholesale house, that was built by Nor- 
cross Brothers, a Massachusetts firm, and on the Armour elevator, one of the 
largest buildings of its class in the world. 

Q. Has he made frequent applications for employment?—A. He has made appli¬ 
cations; he has walked the streets from one day to the other. Men have told him: 
“I should like to give you work; I would give you work, but they will call a strike 
on me. I can not do it. I have signed the scale. I can not give you employ¬ 
ment.” He is a thoroughly competent man in all classes of trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Kf.snepy.) Has he ever sought entrance into the union?—A. He 
has sought entrance into the union. There was a fine entered against him of 
$100. He had been a member of the union twice. 

Q. Wlmt was the offense?—A. The offense was going one Sunday and putting 
in a skylight over somo $7,000 worth of fine electrical machinery wliile the work 
wa.s on a strike. There was a star-chamber meeting called and a fine was entered 
against him of $100. He refused to pay it, consecpiently a vote of expulsion was 
taken. The contractors were Angus & Gindele, general contractors. 

Q. Had he violated the rule?—A. Tliat was the law. He worked, while there 
•was a strike, in protecting tin* interests of his emplover while putting in that 
skylight to prevent the destruction of thousands of dollars worth of tine elec¬ 
trical machine^ at the itovror house of the West Side Union Traction Building. 
That was his offense. 

(J. Has his employe not taken care of him since then?—A. Employers don't do 
those things—not Chicago employers. Tliey laid for him, as they say, some six 
or seven men, in the halls of that power housi', and beat him into insensibility. 
The policeman (^turning her back to the commissioners) never saw it; very con¬ 
veniently turned his back—policeman on the corner; I have forgotten now his 
name. Two men coming through the hall saved his life. They beat and kicked 
him into insensibility. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did he know who did it?—A. Entertainment committee; 
that is all. 

Q. Did he ever institute any prosecution?—A. The man was frightened out of 
his life. He would not allow me to see a lawyer to enter suit. I must have my 
living taken away from me. I am an American woman. I am not disposed to be 
thrown on charity. I have had to have coal brought to my house b«:au8e I had 
none. I considered I was taking work from some woman that hud no protector, 
when I have a husband who is ableand willing to supportme, and who has always 
had, when he has been at work, the very highest rate of wages, regardless of 
unions or any other corporation, because his employers considered him worthy 
of it. 

Q. Do you wish us to understand that he was intimidated'?—A. Certainly. The 
man is afraid of his life. Now, if he knew I was here this afternoon ho wodld 
want to leave town to-night, if he had to walk. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Ho will read it in the papers in the morning.—A. Let 
him read it; I will stand for it. I went to the painter's union at one time and 
I told them I wanted them to allow my husband to work and support me; that 
he was able and willing to work, and I did not propose to bo turned on charity by 
such people; that I was an American woman and as an American woman wanted 
my support in its proper channel. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) What answer did you get?— A. They let him alone fora 
few months. 

Q. Let him work?—A. Let him work. 

Q. Mr. Kennedy.) Did they call him a scab? — A. They called him a scab. 

#. Have yon any children? -A. No. 

Q. Does the fact that they call him a scab affect yon socially?—A. Doesn't 
Affect tne^iocially, becau.se I consider it is an honor to & independent. I am the 
one that has had to suffer, instead of having the comforts that I shonld have as 
an Ammican woman. Asmy husband is a citizen and a voter and has had honor¬ 
ary service through the civil war and years in the regular army—OfMrge 
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Washington’s Own—if that doen not entitle him to protection under the Consti¬ 
tution of these United States in supporting me, is there any place in the world 
where there is protection? 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Are yon acquainted with the wives of working people?— 
A. I haven’t the time. Every day is occupied that I possibly liave. I nave my 
regular customers, my private di’essmaking. I have very ortlinary prices. I do 
not get the pay my work sliould give me, simply because I feel—our expenses are 
very small; if yon were to see the place \vc live in and the conditionsunderwhich 
I live, and my groc-ery bills, and the old soft coallbiim andall of that—of course 
I get two bushels of soft c,oal for a quarter, where hard coal is $7 a ton, you 
know. 

Q. Do y(iu know whetlun* the wives of oilier working men consider itan honor 
to have their linsbaiids calle<l scabs?—A. Yon don’t understand. I don’t mean it 
exa(^tly that way. I considin* the word scab should be eliminated from the 
English language. 

Q. Yon regard it as a term of reproach?—A. I regard it as a term of reproach. 
It is the vilest, to my mind, most (;ontemptibh‘ word that can be; apjdied. The 
word di'mands all tlie cprrnjition. the low viltmess that is in a mans character— 
to call another a scab. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenneov.) What synonym would yon suggest to be used in the 
place of the ■word siuib?—A. Well. I don’t know that there is any word in the 
English langnagt' that t*an take the placi' of that ■word scab. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl\ukk.) Yon think it is generally regarded as such a ■word of 
reproucli that the use of it is practically intimidaticjii?—A. I do. I think the 
word 8(;ab—a.s I have exprf'ssed my opinion freely and fully, there is nothing 
more I could say on the woi'd scab. I don’t think th(‘i*e i.s a word in the English 
language? or that can li(‘ c()im*d that would express the filtli, contempt, and cor¬ 
ruption of Uu^ Word. If is a word I neviu'ullow used in the house. I have had a 
little adopted boy, an<l I have never Hllo\N'ed liim to nso the word. 

What remedy would yon suggest?—A. My nunedy lies in tho govenior of 
the SfeiU'. Any corporation that is not for the benefit—is not condm^ted for the 
benefit of a community, its charter should bo annulled. As long as they conduct 
themselves in a way that is benel'icial, oi*guniz‘ition is all nght. I belong to 
several myself. I find gr(‘at benefit from tlieiii, in one way and another. 

(By Mr. Kknmkdy.) WhiU. organizations do you belong to?—A. 1 am an 
officer of the National Blue and Gray orgiuiizjition, and 1 am a member of the 
relief cori>8. 

C^. Do you belong to any seerrot s(Kneti(‘s?—A. T do not bolievt' in secret 
societies; no. 

^ Q. Do you have in any of these societies rules for the government and discip¬ 
line of the members?—A. Wo hav(‘never had fiiiy occasion to use them. 

Q. Have you such rules?—A. We have; very light. 

Q. Pi'ovide jmiiishnienl?—A. Don't know that there is any juinishment, 

Q. Do you provide for eximlsion in (‘aso of nonpaym(?nt of dues?—A. No, not 
any of the organizations; theiH? is no provishjn for exjmlsioii. Wo are supposi^d 
to do our duty by (>ne unotluu' and go on liumanitiinan i>rincipleH. If my hus¬ 
band goes out to ids work, or to lo(»k for ■yv^n’k, I »lon't si‘e that it is tho right of 
any man or men to prevent him—th<'(^>nstitution of the United States guarantees 
l^e, liberty, a-iid the pursuit of ha])piiiess; and if tlu? sui)port and care of tho ones 
that btilong to a man—If tliat is nut tin; ]Rirsuitof happiness I can not understand 
what is. 

Q. (By Mr. C^LAUKE.) Do ycufee^ that adequate police protection is afforded in 
case of tlieso labo* difticultit?s?—A. Adequate police protection is an unknown 
quantity, in a measure. Different minds liave different opinions a.s to ■w'hat ade¬ 
quate policn i)r<jtectiim is. During the Debs strike I saw policemen wearing 
white ribhons. 

^ Q. Wliat did that niean’?—A. That was the Amencan Railway Union emblem; 
it was also the Clhristian Temperaiico emblem. They were wearing the whit© 
libbon in sympathy for tho D(d».s organization. If the police and union labor 
leadoTB were taken out of politics, I think that it woiihl be a gi’eat deal better. 
My husband is a voter; he is a citizen; what taxes wo have to pay, wo pay; and I 
think every man that is a taxi>ayer should have protetd.ion. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long was your husband in the Army?—A. 
Four years in tho volunteers, civil war, and 5 years in George Washington's Own 
First Infantry; and it seems to me that a man who has given 9 years of his life to 
his ^untry’s service is entitled to some protection under tho laws. My husband 
18 of Scotch birth, not American born. Ho is an American to all intents and 
purposes. 

77bA^-6 
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entertainment committee—compulsory education. I have gone to the front as an 
American woman. We are brought up that way. We are taught it is our duty, 
if adversity comes, for us to go to the front, if possible. Thank I owe no 
man a cent. That has been going on ever since 1886. My husband has earned at 
his trade $7 since the 1st of last October. He is not allowed to work. There are 
bosses in the town, the city of Chicago, who are told if that man is given employ¬ 
ment they will call strikes, sympathetic strikes; throw out—every building in 
Chicago can bo tied up. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has he been able and willing to work during that time?— 
A. Able and filing to work; always had the highest rate of pay; has letters of 
recommendation from his employers; has been foreman of the largest building in 
the ci^ of Chicag(<, the Marshal Field wholesale house, that was built by Nor- 
cross Brothers, a Massachusetts firm, and on the Armour elevator, one of the 
largest buildings of its class in the world. 

Q. Has he made frequent applications for employment?—A. He has made appli¬ 
cations; he has walked the streets from one day to the other. Men have told him: 
“I should like to give you work; I would give you work, but they will call a strike 
on me. I can not do it. I have signed the scale. I can not give you employ¬ 
ment.” He is a thoroughly competent man in all classes of trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Kf.snepy.) Has he ever sought entrance into the union?—A. He 
has sought entrance into the union. There was a fine entered against him of 
$100. He had been a member of the union twice. 

Q. Wlmt was the offense?—A. The offense was going one Sunday and putting 
in a skylight over somo $7,000 worth of fine electrical machinery wliile the work 
wa.s on a strike. There was a star-chamber meeting called and a fine was entered 
against him of $100. He refused to pay it, consecpiently a vote of expulsion was 
taken. The contractors were Angus & Gindele, general contractors. 

Q. Had he violated the rule?—A. Tliat was the law. He worked, while there 
•was a strike, in protecting tin* interests of his emplover while putting in that 
skylight to prevent the destruction of thousands of dollars worth of tine elec¬ 
trical machine^ at the itovror house of the West Side Union Traction Building. 
That was his offense. 

(J. Has his employe not taken care of him since then?—A. Employers don't do 
those things—not Chicago employers. Tliey laid for him, as they say, some six 
or seven men, in the halls of that power housi', and beat him into insensibility. 
The policeman (^turning her back to the commissioners) never saw it; very con¬ 
veniently turned his back—policeman on the corner; I have forgotten now his 
name. Two men coming through the hall saved his life. They beat and kicked 
him into insensibility. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did he know who did it?—A. Entertainment committee; 
that is all. 

Q. Did he ever institute any prosecution?—A. The man was frightened out of 
his life. He would not allow me to see a lawyer to enter suit. I must have my 
living taken away from me. I am an American woman. I am not disposed to be 
thrown on charity. I have had to have coal brought to my house b«:au8e I had 
none. I considered I was taking work from some woman that hud no protector, 
when I have a husband who is ableand willing to supportme, and who has always 
had, when he has been at work, the very highest rate of wages, regardless of 
unions or any other corporation, because his employers considered him worthy 
of it. 

Q. Do you wish us to understand that he was intimidated'?—A. Certainly. The 
man is afraid of his life. Now, if he knew I was here this afternoon ho wodld 
want to leave town to-night, if he had to walk. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Ho will read it in the papers in the morning.—A. Let 
him read it; I will stand for it. I went to the painter's union at one time and 
I told them I wanted them to allow my husband to work and support me; that 
he was able and willing to work, and I did not propose to bo turned on charity by 
such people; that I was an American woman and as an American woman wanted 
my support in its proper channel. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) What answer did you get?— A. They let him alone fora 
few months. 

Q. Let him work?—A. Let him work. 

Q. Mr. Kennedy.) Did they call him a scab? — A. They called him a scab. 

#. Have yon any children? -A. No. 

Q. Does the fact that they call him a scab affect yon socially?—A. Doesn't 
Affect tne^iocially, becau.se I consider it is an honor to & independent. I am the 
one that has had to suffer, instead of having the comforts that I shonld have as 
an Ammican woman. Asmy husband is a citizen and a voter and has had honor¬ 
ary service through the civil war and years in the regular army—OfMrge 
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and am engaged in a number of litigations involving these questions relating to 
patents, and I liave heard discussed, and given some study and attention to, the 
present conditions here by reason of that fact, outside of my interest in if as a 
citizen. 

Q. We should be happy to have you go on in your own way and rive such infor¬ 
mation as you may hav(^ that bears upon this general question, and any opinions 
that you niay choose to express.—A. I do not know whether you would call it 
information; I do not know whether you would call it evidence, oinnions, and 
conclusions based ujKjn these facts and condiliuns that I have just stated. I have 
lived here and practiced my profession a quarter of a century. It is the great 
center outside of New York City of patent litigation relating to manufactures. 
I was bom in this .State and hav'C a civic pride in this city, and I know that the 
statistics show that in the city of Chicago and within a r.adius of 40 miles of the 
city, sweeping in Waukegan and Joliet, there is now more money invested in 
manufacturing industries and in value of output than in all New England. 

< 5 . Than in all New England?—A. Than in all New England. I had occasion 
to investigate that onc(' in an interview with President HaiTi,sou regarding our 
branch of the profe.s.sion, a numbor of ycar.s ago, and that wa.s whatVe believed 
to be the fact at that time, and it has been intensified and duplicated since. I 
know that within a short time past tluu'i' lias bcs'ii iin exceedingly restive and 
uneasy feeling among all the manufacturers as to this hcality. It has arisen out 
of the uncertainty in oiu' respect and the ('(■rtainty in another of trouble and dis¬ 
order and danger arising out of the aititiidi' of certain hilior organizations 
toward these industries. To use the expression of tla' Pi-esidciit, the condition is 
intolerable, and something drasiic has ci'rtalnly got, to be done to alter and 
change these relations in this locality, nr tlie iiiaimfactiiring nivestinpnta and 
property will he pnudicully driven out and ruined. My reasons and belief a.s to 
these matters coiue largely out of interviews and facts’that have arisen directly 
in connection ivith these questioiiM in relation to the periling and litigation of 
property. I do not know how far it may Ix' well to carry .such a drastic iiroceed- 
ing, but the State seems to he in no si-rioiis disposition except to masquerade 
under forms that look well as a statute, but mean nothing as to practical (‘nforce- 
meiit. As to how far these conditions will pnsh the manufaottirers. I do know 
that within tlie last few months I hai’e heard a number of large maimtacturers 
■who have their property intere.sts at stakt' here, who have advocated the pro¬ 
gramme of simply fighting the thing right, up now, the same as the Chicago, 
Burlington and yiiiiicy did on tho engineers' strike, and settlliig this question 
one way or another, and if it can not be setthal. moving tlieir indnstries outside 
of what seems to be the storm center of disturbanee and disorder here. I do not 
know whether that is anything. I have only been aski'd to come in here 'within 
fifteen minutes, hnt tliose tiro the ideas and' beliefs that had crystallized in my 
mind in remird to pi-esoiit conditions. 

• Q. What do they desire—to break down trade unionism, or merely to put a stop 
to certain abuses incident to it?—A. There is no disposition, I think, to break 
down trade unions—that i.s, trade nnitnis as carried on with any spirit and inten¬ 
tion of, we wifi say, supporting and recognizing these indnstries: but tho present 
condition, which seems to boa stand-and-deliver position of the trade unions, and 
their evident intention to put a ball and eliain on them and have them walk 
around with it. that thing has got to quit and stop. That seems to liotho general 
di^sition of it. ^ Tlie or;mnizatiou of the labor union seems to be a far more 
perfect and formidable affair, and to have far more eftect in carrying out and 
enforcing results, which they deci,,- when used by the manufacturers, than any 
association of the manufacturers seems to bo. 1 want to state here that my 
opinion as to this matter is colored and taken largely from the complaints and the 
discussions I have heard—simply from one side, and that is the manufacturers 
themselves. 

Q, Have you personally appeared in any litigation growing out of the labor 
difficulty?—A. No; I have not. 

Q- You have, then, no personal or professional knowledge of tho exact demands 
of the trade-union people and the exact purposes of the manufacturor.s in relation 
to these controversies?—A. I have not any exact information as to tho demands 
of the labor union, except what I nee discussed in the editorials in the newspapers. 
I have some more, I think, of an understanding of tho demands of the associa¬ 
tions, from the discussions with me of tho individual members. 

9 . Is it your opinion that it is impossible or impracticable for the two sides of 
this controversy to come together and unite upon some basis for continuing work 
harmonio^y and profitable to each?—A. In the present condition of what appears 
TO me to he a kind of fermentation on the part of the labor unions in this particu¬ 
lar locality, if that exists, there does not seem to me to he any chance of align- 
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Q. And yira oBservo the news that there seems to he a movement on foot to 
extend the machinists' strike to other places?—A. Yes. 

y. And nndertako a sort fif national movement?—A. I see that they claim they 
can bring more than 100.000 machinists in all parts of the United State-s into their 
way of tliinking and have them take on overt acts the same as they have here. 
It .seem.s to me improbabh! that they can do it. 

Q. Will you describe what yon mean by overt acta in tbi.s connection?—A. The 
same conditions that are complanuid of hi're: for example, the entry niiou private 
property by members of these organizations and tlaf practical coercoment of 
(miployees and of manufacturers into lines of action and terms dictated liy them. 

Q. Do you consider that manufacturing propn'ty and the manufacturing bnsi- 
ne.ss are not adecpiately i>rntected by law here ami by tlii> administration of law?— 
A. Ido. I think that this (dty will read a l(!S.soii of the red torch of the commune 
if the conditions are not changed here. 

tjj. Will you Hi)ecify any acts of the trade miionists that seem to you to be vio¬ 
lations of law, or rather that .ieopardize jiroperty and business'?—A. I .should not 
care to go beyond general stat('nH‘ut.s without iia-vingmore time to formulate a state¬ 
ment of facts. I have definite and well-defined ideas and views on this matb'r, 
a,s I say. from conversation.s (bat I have had with my manufacturing clients. 
The in.staiK'c.s that 1 would, if I luighi, perhaps recite, would be; peiiiaiis I’on- 
sidered in (he nalure of gossi]) or hearsay, 1 should not like to go on here and 
attemjit to mention iiariicnlars ami give instances from matters tluit were talked 
about with me without any cxiiectation. I know, that they would be made public 
or ]ilacardcd by me in that wa.v. 

y. Hai'e you any further staiement? Weshonid be pleased to hear it.—A. No. 
Ido not wish to volunteer. This whole matter has him impromidn. 1 left my 
desk to comchore without the slightest expeetatinuheforehanii, and I was informed 
that a general lino of conundrums would be propounded, and perhaiis 1 might 
say something that would be in the way of suggestion of some kind of informa¬ 
tion. Blit I should not like to volunteer. 

Q. (By Mr. KKNNEPy.f I.s there no effort boiiig made a) conciliation or arbi¬ 
tration? Is there iioliody in ('hieago big enough, or able enough, or no organiza¬ 
tion big oiiougli or able enough to try to hring the.s() warring parties together and 
bring iieace'?—A. It would .seem to me that there ought tube: evidimtly iiji to ibis 
time there is not. It seems to me jiarties could be selected in whose decision both 
sides would have eonfiduiice. It would certainly test Ihe (luestion whether it 
could not, be settled in that. wa.v. 

Q. Is there no man in Chicago, or association of men, who are fine from par¬ 
tisan connections, and in whom the lahoriiig men and the hnsiiiHRs iiieii, too, 
would have eoiitideiice, who might inaugurate a movement to that effect? Can 
you think of any ,such?—A. 1 can not. 

Q. Is it not the duty of llio peojde of Chicago whose interests are being !n,iured 
to go to work upon that line, iiisfead of .•ontiiiuing in a warring, ahiisive attitude 
toward the lalKiriiig men, for instance, and the laboring men eoiitiiiiiiiig in that 
way toward the other side"?—A. The theory is right, inid the practice undoubtedly 
would bo right to atteiii]it that. I luii’e understood that a great many things had 
ariisen, and before they got around to a final meeting of the jiarties something liad 
come up or some jiarties had intervened which destroyi'd e.vactly this spirit wliicli 
you speak of. I haiiiieii to tie counsel for a large miiiiher of manufacturers, east 
and west. You are talking about the .s])irit, or what they iireach. I should think 
I could perhaps express it i)y Bichelieu's quotation. •• Witlial to conciliate; fail¬ 
ing all to crush." Now, all the manufacturers that I have known anything about 
are in the spirit, of conciliation, hut there is a certain line or limit that you meet, 
that to them and to me, as I say, seems destruction and tlie extiiigiiishmeiit of all 
manhood and iiroporty rights, and that line they are not going beyond. Yon 
speak of lieariiig geiitlemeii speak of this. It would he a difficult question for the 
Pro.sideiit of the United States to select men of national repute, of high honor 
and fainie.ss, unbiasod or uninfluenced in any way by local conditions hero, that 
lioth side.s would have confidence in. 

tj. Perhaps the President of the United States would not feel warranted in 
doing aiiytliing of that kind unless he were requested by both sides to do it.—A. 
That certainly is a fair reply to the qiiastion, but if it is intimated, to carry the 
joint debate a little further, tliat he would do it if it was requested, that part of 
it woOld hi. simple. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know of any obstacles to general and f^eat proe- 
Mntyinidie maiinfacturing industry here except these lalwr difficulties?—A. I 
do not. We have everything here, cheap coal and ore, water and rail transror- 
tation,>.and forests, and all of the forces that to me make this a center of manufao- 
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taring in this country, and I do not see why it cannot bo of the world; and we are 
at the high tide now, if it were not for these conditions as they are here now. 

Q. Success in business depends upon the hannonious working of labor and 
capital; you all recognize that, I suppose?—A. Oh, yes, of course, so long as the 
bui'dens that are jrat on the business by that harmonious relation are not sTich as 
to practically extinguish the business itself or take the profits of the business from 
the manufacturers and tiansfcr them to the pockets of labor. It looks to mo as 
if the end of these labor organizations was to practically share in tho dividends 
of the manufacturers without any of tho risks of the manufacturers. 

Q. Have they made any demands, so far as you know, for sharing profits?—A. 
No; but I think that is their teuuoncy; that is what the logical conclusion of this 
condition means. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do not the contractors say that it is not a iiuestion of 
wages; that they aro offering nonunion men .iust as high a scale of wages a.s the 
union men demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that seem-A. (Interrupting.) I was not talking about manu¬ 

facturers; I was talking about what my belief was concerning the ultimate object 
of the labor union. After they get this they will drive the wedge in a little bit 
farther. 

Q. It is a fact lhai, the contractors in (he building trades are offering just as 
hi;ri> wagi.'s as the union demands?—A. 1 understand so. and tho highest wages 
that aro paid in any part of the country, and cloubhi what are paid in Europe. 

Q. Then there is no ])r(>.sent MiUstantial evidence that the workingmen are 
demanding a share in the dividends, is there?—A. Exeept that if you go ba<-k and 
SCO the progressive steps that have led U]i to tins thing in the organization, and 
the claims tliat are now and tlmn made, tn'rliaiis by jiarties that they themselves 
repudiate, it seems to mu tho logical coiielusion. 

(J. Organization ha.H been rapid iuid coutinuous here. ha.H it?—A. I understand 
so: not an unbroken but a rapid succession. 

Q. Do you think tliat the workingmen, to hold their own against great indus¬ 
trial cumhinations that are going on. must organize and act in a concerted way ?— 
A. Up to a certain iioint I Ihink th. re is no objection to combination in industrial 
organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl,vrke.) Can you see any reason why the manufaotarers can not 
be called togetlior. and the leadiiiji representatives of the workiiijpnon he called 
together, and eaidi select a committee to meet the otlier and sec if they can not 
harmonize tho differences?—A. There is not any ri'ason against that in tlio world. 

Q. Do you not think it would he good policy to do that?—A. G-ood policy; yes. 
As to what the rosultslwould he, it would ho another matter; but it is good policy 
to try it. 

Q. Do yon think the wuirtare is entirely industrial, or does politics enter into and 
complicate it?—A. I am not a politician, lint it seems to me tliat it is leavened all 
throngli with political conditions. Tliat is tho reason why 1 .said a while ago that 
it seems as if, although the State .statutes look well and theoretically read all 
right, when yon come to the enforcement of them—the translation that is put on 
them—the condition of enforcement de.stroys any relief that c.aii bo given by 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haiiuib.) Has an effort ever been made on tho part of the 
conflicting parties to come together? —A. Oh, 1 have understoixlso: I have under¬ 
stood that tlu-re has; yes. 

Q. Did it amount to anything?—A. Up to a cei-tain point there was an align¬ 
ment of views, but when tliey got to tliese certain (jiiestions it seemed to be 
irreconcilable. 

Q. Should you care to state where the dividing line was?—A. There aro those 
who can define that with accuracy. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Clakke. ) Who are they? Do you know?—A. I should say perhaps 
some representatives of alnio,st any of the largo manufoctnrers here could go into 
details os to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Can yon furnish tho onnimission with the names of the 
persons who could bo suninioued—confidentially, if yon desire?—A. When I get 
TOck to my office I will telephone to several gentlemen that I believe have the 
information that you gentlemen would desire, and wiUask them to communicate 
with this commission. 

Q. As to the failure—; A. (Interrupting.) As to the negotiations or discus¬ 
sions that were entered into and the alignment of views, and as to where the 
roads divided and the reasons for it. 

9- (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do yon think of any needed national or State legislation 
to improve industrial conditions?—A. It seems to me, and has for some time, that 



Mief came it should oome through a uniform Federal enactment, and with 
power and disposition to enforce the enactment after it was made. 

' Can you think of the definite lines of such an enactment that would come 
within the Constitution of the United States?—^A. I should want more time, Mr. 
Clarke, to do that. I should not want to start here offhand and formulate that 
proposition. 

Q. Do you helievo there would be any advantage in a Federal corporation law?— 
A. I certainly do. All my clients are largely of that character and I (lertainly do. 

Q. You think there could be one?—A. I think so. 

Q. Within the Constitution?—A. I do. 

Q. Do you wish to say anything in regard to an appointive or elective judi¬ 
ciary?—A. My practice is entirely at thi.s time before K'deral judges in all parts 
of the United States; and comp,ared with iny practice in the series of years before 
an elective judiciary, I think there is every argument in favor of the apixiintive 
and that the judicial liistory of thi.s country will .show it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you give rea.soiis in favor of your position?—A. I 
can gi ve reasons that are entirely satisfactory to me. The Federal judges of this 
country are of life api)ointment; they are men of tlie highest order .ajid standing. 
Tho man who makes the ap])i)iutnicnt of tliose judges has a life object before him 
to refer to. They are usually Jiien of the iiiglicst character ami standing. I am 
before them all in all j)ai'ls of the United Htates iii differimt umes in the year, 
and they are above any kind of .shouting or clamor of tho mol), or any bias of 
these corporations; and J think as a body of men they rank alK>ve any judiciary 
in the world. 


Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) It has been stated tluit many of them have previously 
been coimscl for coriKuatious. If that is so. do you consider that they are entirely 
absolved from prejudice growing out of that service when they enter upon their 
judicial duties?—A. Mr. Commissioner, tlie Federal judges thiit I have seen who 
have occupied those relations—I had rath(!r be against the corp(.>ration than in 
favor of it, for wliieli tliey were counsel. My observation has been that those 
.judges stand up so straight that they fall over backward. I can not think of an 
instance in all my practice- 

Q. Do you as a lawyer think it necessary to flic obtaining of justice by tho com¬ 
mon people that they should have a hand directly in tho choice of judges?—A. 
Elect them by political movements? I do not. I have my views as to the superi¬ 
ority of theFecferal judges iii this country, who are appointed. I want that under¬ 
stood of the Federal appointments for life. 1 am not familiar with what few 
States there are where they are api>ointed simply for a series of years by the 
goveniors; but in my view fair, absolute, and certain justice is meted out to 
laborer and manufacturer by the judge who holds a life position. Of course great 
care is taken in the selection and appointinentof the Federal judges. Forthelast 
two or three administrations here, polities seem not to have out a great figure in 
the appointment of Federal judges; Democrats have been appointed by Kepub- 
licans and Republicans by Democrats, and eminent lawyers have been put on 
where tho President was absolutely blind to what his politics were—instance after 
instance of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Nearly all that the country has experienced of Govern¬ 
ment by injunction has come from the apjaiintive judges, has it not?—A. Two or 
three of them, not very many of them, wlieii you come to look up those gentle¬ 
men personally, certain comments can he made uixm them that show that they 
ore a wide exception to the rule. 

Q. Do you know of iiistaiices whore corporations in time of labor troubles 
have applied for injunctions at the hands or the Federal judiciary and had them 
refused?—A. Oh, yes; I think there are. oases of that kind. 

Q. You aro not advocating an appointive judiciary lixially, are you, in the 
States and counties and cities?—A. No; I havi-qualified what I have said here; it 
was in regard to the Federal jndge-s. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke. 1 In the State of Illinois, are judges elected on party 
ticfctB?-A. Yes. 


Q. And they are always therefore partisaus?—A. It is my belief; yes. 

Q. They may bo good men, but they are chosen as partisans?—A. They are 
chosen as partisans and the end of their term is always in view, and in any cases 
th»t arise where decisions may he affecied byp,artisan questions or by partisan 
control or party organization, there results au uneasy feeling, to any Utigants 
Vbo ai'<vptished up before the judge under those conditions. 

Can you conceive of any one interest that any class in the community may 
have which would not be more secure if tho judges had a longer tenure oi otSoe 
and wfl^ ind^udent of all temporary infiuences?— A. 1 can not. I believe in 





a long tenure of office and higher recognition and remuneration for servicei 
rendered and a Mgh standard of appointment, which depends a good deal on th« 
remuneration. When you come to this q^nestion of remuneration, there is scarcelj 
a case arising but the lawyers on one side or the other ,where Tast interests art 
involved, would themselves willingly pay the difference between the salary that 
is paid to the judge and the salary they believe ought to be paid to him, to hsvt 
it tried before a man in whom they have perfect confidence. There is no ques 
tion that they are not paid enough, because lawyers of that class and charactei 
will not abandon their practice and take the position. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would you Imve a provision for readily getting rid oi 
a corrupt judge or a judge who might have displayed a Jeffreys spirit?—A. I 
should he in favor of the most di'astio legislation. A man against whom thert 
was a fair presumption tliat ho was open to that kind of criticism or influence 
would have no business on the Iwnc.h or trying any case between litigants. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do the Illinois laws provide for impeachment or foi 
removal upon information ’.n case of malfeasance in office?—A. There is a law. 
but. as I said a while ago, the laws apjwar to be all right when you come to tht 
spirit and intention and political bias .and the influences that are mixed up with 
it: but when you come to translate it and enforce it, it loses its significance and 
effect. 

Q. Do you consider it ne<.;easary to the enjoyment of all the protection of iwp- 
nlar government that all branches of that government should ho elective and 
subjef't to fre(jnent action of the people?—A. No. An affinuative answer to that 
question would be iti entire contradiction of the opinions I have expressed on an 
elective judiciary. It is the judicial department that I am constantly in contact 
with, and that certainly is my opinion as to that department of the Government, 
It should he taken outside of these political tempests and excitements. And men 
of high order and standing,^ with life positions and with g(X)d salary, are the only 
absolute assurance of the dispensation of justice in this country. 

Q. Even, then, in State matters you do not think that any class of people would 
be jeojiardized, or their interests jeopardized in any way, if the judges were 
appointed and had a tenure for life or during good behavior?—A. Wliat I have 
said has been my 1 lelief that has arisen over a long series of years from my contact 
in every shape and direction with th(‘ Federal judges of this country. Whether 
or not those conditions would arise in the States is an entirely different question, 
it seems to me: but if we had governors of each State who aiiproximated in char¬ 
acter and judgment and standing and in lionesty of purpose and intentions to the 
Presidents who have been elected, and who would make these appointments on 
the same hi^li plane, I should have exactly the same views as to the appointment 
of the judiciary. But that is_ entirely theoretical. It does not seem to work in 
some of tlie States. I am talking about the Federal Govenimont, and I certainly 
believe tliat if it was carried into State appointments it would have the same 
effect and ho equally desirable. Parties who are in State politics and all that 
could inform you gentlemen whether there is any possibility of doing it in this 
State or not. There certainly has not been, I think, lately. 

Q. Have you studied the question of compulsory arbitration so as to have an 
opinion as to whether there can be a statute providing fur it that will he consti¬ 
tutional and effective?—A. I have given no such study to that a.s would make my 
opinion of any value to you gentlemen. 

Q. Unless you have some further statement to make yourself, we will excuse 
you.—A. I have not, Mr. Cli.'unnan, iind I am not here as a volunteer witness; 
1 came over here as a kind of auiicus curise. to simply crystallize some of the 
conclusions I have come to on the questions you have asked me, as I have stated. 

Testimony closed. 


Chic.acjo, III., March£1,1900, 

TESTIU0N7 O; HE. THOMAS HICHOISOH, 

Contractor. 

Thespocial suboommission met at 10.20 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 11 a. m. 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of Chicago, contractor, was introduced as a witness and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Claekb.) Please give your name.—A. Thomas Nicholson. 

Q. xour post-office address,—4. SIS Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Q. Your occupation.—A. Contractor. 

Q. In what linu are you?—A. The buildint? line. 

Q. Building contractor?—A. Y'e.s. 

Q. Is your bu-siness chiefly in Chicago?—A. Chiefly in Chicago. 

Q, Do you carry it on in other cities also?—A. Yes; we are building at the 
present time in Cincinnati. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in business in Chicago?—A. Twenty-five 
years. 

Q. Do you erwd many buildings here?—A. Yes: erecting them all the time; 
large bmldinp. 

Q. Have a large nuinlior of hands in your employ from time to time?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. Sustaining business nJations with all classes of workmen engaged in the 
building trades?—A. The very closest relations ])ossibl(! under those circum- 
fitancRs. I am the siiperintemlent, the outdoor suiierintendent, on the work for 
the finn, and conseipiently I come into direct communication with all the dele¬ 
gates and the union. 

Q. Are all the men whom you employ members of trade unions?—A. Yes; nec¬ 
essarily they are. 

Q. Are they in other cities?—A. Partially so. Whichever branch of the busi- 
ne.ss is in the hands of the union, we employ union men. 

Q. With liow many unions do yon have relations in yonr bnsinoss?—A. Last 
season on our Chicago buildings I think it wa.s five diffenmt organizations we had 
to d(!al witli on the oiU! Imilding. 

Q. Is there any agreement or system or practice in vogue between the building 
contractors and tlie reiire.sentatives of the union for eondnetiug their l>u3ineB,s 
relations?—A. Yes; there are well-defliK'd rules on one .side or the other, on the 
union aide especially, 

Q. Is there any agreement between the two sides foreonductmg their Imsiness 
relations?—A. In many t)f the unions. Some of tlieunions in the spring iiresent a 
list of what they (iall demands, and they have them filled out iiud suljscrihed to. 
It generally gives their working rules and the rate of wages, etc., and when we 
subscribe to them wo live up to them. 

(j. Have you any regular system whicli is in op('ratiou from year to year for 
ooniposingdifferences a.s tliey arise?—A. Until within 3 years we Imd it with one 
partieular branch, that is the bricklayers’ union. We had a mntnal a^eement 
with them regarding all the rules on hotli sides tliat would come directly in 
contact with each other. 

Q. Was that agreement in writ ing?-A. It was in writing, 

y. Can you funiisli a ciopy of it, te th(‘ commis.sion?—A. No; it wa,s not person¬ 
ally with our firm in writing; it was with the contractors’ association. They 
had representatives on one side and the bricklayers’ union had their repre.seuta- 
tives on their side, the prcsidimt, etc. They had a regular .arbitration committee, 
and whatever changes were to lie made in their rules were brought before that 
committee and gone ovc-r back and forfli. They luid a splendid system of arbitra¬ 
tion that was brought into vognti when, about 13 years ago, wo had an industrial 
fight like wliat we have to-day, and after staying out for ahoiit 8 weeks both sides 
were tired of it and tliey cam,* togidlior and concluded a laiace. Tlie basis of the 
ixiaco was a board of arbitration, composed of, I think, so many members from 
each body, and this board liad full ixiwer to act. In case of any disagreement I 
think one of the county .indges was to be the umpire: but in all that period that it 
was in use, I think 8 or 10 years, tliat umpire was not called 3 times. The bosses 
themselves settled grievances, and the rules were printed and eacli contractor 
knew what they were, and the workmen knew what they were and we got along 
very well. 

Q. Is that agreement in force now?—A. No. 

Q. When was it abrogated and wliy?—A. Either 1 or 3 years ago’a new phase 
of the labor question camo up. The amalgamating of the separate unions—not 
exactly an amalgamation, btit the different unions have formed a representative 
central council called the building trades council—and the organization of brick¬ 
layers, which dealt directly \rith us, were after a while brought to join the central 
organization and become members of it. The central organization had no pro- 
vi.sion for arbitration, and the bricklayers’ union had to forego that clause in 
entering this central Ixidy. Consequently we have had no direct communication 
w’llb them, as we had heretofore. 

Q. Did they forego it willingly, or do you not know?—A. Idonotknowof that. 

(J. It hhd worked satisfactorily to both sides up to the time of that federation?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. any effort been made, so far as you know, to induce this central organl- 
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zation to adopt such a system of arbitration?—A. There has not been any direct 
effort made. The only effort that has been made was with this new association 
that has been called into existence in this present fight, as we call it the con¬ 
tractors' association. I understand that when they got under way they proposed 
some arbitration or wanted arbitration to go on this matter at present. But that 
has not anything to do with a systematic way of arbitrating. 

Q. Do you belong to the contractors’association'?—A. Ourfirmisamemberof it. 

Q. You think it would bo better to have a systematic permanent system of 
arbitrating than to get one uji temporarily for an emergency?—A. If this thingis 
fought out on these lines without arbitration, we are going to have the same 
thing come up in a year or two. It is no solution of the, ([uestion at all; it is 
merely seeing which is the strongesi. 

Q. 'W’as one of the agi'ecments in your former arrangemeiit lhat there should 
be no strike and no lockout, and that all differences .should be .submitted to this 
arbitration'?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think that is a desirable fundamenbd ]>rinciplo'?—A. That is the fun¬ 
damental principle on iiotli sides, because both sides are gainers from that; the 
workman is not stoinii'd in bis einplojuucnt, neither is the manufacturer nor the 
contractor. Since tliis arbitration clause was abrogated with us, I have seen a 
Btoiipagc of :i days that cost the laborers jirobably four or five hundred dollars, 
when the whole matter did not amount to I.I. 

Q. Do you know how many laborers in the building trades of all classes are 
thrown out of eni])loymeut by the pending difficulty'?—A. There are aliout 16 
associations or unions tliat we come in contact witli in the building trad(;s. and I 
shonlfl estimate the membership of those 16 unions at about arnOhO; Init there are 
indirectly about as many more out of emiiloyment, bwauso they can not work on 
account of our being' stopiied. Take, for instance, the plauing-mill men; they 
can not work because there is no demand for sash and door.s and blinds. And 
the (juames will all be idle now; no one will quarry stone when there is no 
demand for it. The i itlicr day I was looking up .some estimates for some buildings 
otit of town and for stone. I asked th(> price on the stnff in Chicago, and I found 
that the, strike even extended down to tho Bedford (jnaiTies, They refused to sell 
any stuff down thei'c for us in Chicago. The same condition exi.sted down at 
Lemont and Joliet. That is about 66 or tit) miles; jibont l.'iO mile.s Itetween tho two 
poinfs. They replied that they coulil not open up their iiuarries or do anything 
like tlnit for a smidl order when tho city was closed up to them. All those 
'Workmen will suffer. 


Q. How long has this difficulty btsm pending now'?—A. It has l;een pending 
2 years. 

Q. Two years'?—A. Yes. 

Q. 'Well, how long since the strike or lockout, whichever it was, took place'?— 
A. February !> last. 

Q. Is it a strike in all cases, or is it a lockout in some (aise.s'?—A. I should term 
it a strike of the employers. 

Q. The, employ(‘rB'?—A. Yes; I think the employers have ju.st cpiit—(piit doing 
anything. They do not solicit work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahuls.) Wliy is that?—A. The terms that the nniou a.sk us 
to work under aro such that we can not carry on tho work. Tliere are two con¬ 
ditions tlmt the ownor asks of ns when we solicit a contract. Tho first is tho cost 
of the building, whatever it may be, and the next is the time of finishing it. 
These are two stiimlated things tliat we have to name. Now, you eau not do 
either of those two things without knowing or taking into consideration the con¬ 
ditions of your Imsiness. 


Q. Tills condition makes that uncertain'?—A. Makes it impossible. 

<3. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was that an honest rejily whicti you received from the 
Bedford quarry people'?—A. It was. 

Q. Are the Bedford quarries nm only for tthicago building purposes'?—A. They 
snpjiosed I wanted it for Chicago, I presume. I have no business to state what 
they presumed. They stated to me that under the present conditions they would 
not snip stone to Chicago. 

Q. Are they not nuarrying stone there at Bedford all the while for all jiarta of 
tho country?—A. 'YeH. 

Q. It would not, then, pay to open their (piarries just to furnish stone to you'?— 
A. I do not know; I have no interest down there. I do not know anything about 
that. 


Q. "You know that the quarries are very extensive and that they are shipping 
material to aU parts of the United States, do you not?—A. Yes; but they are 
shipping the most of it here. 
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Q. Most of it here?—A. Yes; we take more of it than any eity or any other 
body of cities together. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What were the demands of the union or the working¬ 
men which the contractfirs found themselves unable to comply with?—A. As I 
said, I had five different orgauizatioms or unions on my building last summer, 
and tlio.se unions have a clause in all of their agreements that are presented to us 
that a sympathetic strike is to ho allowed. A sympathetic strike is a far-reach¬ 
ing affair. I will relate an incident, and prolwhly from that you can judge better. 
Last year an owner concluded to put up a large elevator here. We had a con¬ 
tract for part of il. You eoo we make the masonry. We do not have the 
machinery portion; the owner himself gets the machinery. In this instance he 
got the boilers in Racine. At the time when he bought those Ixiilers everything 
was sailing fair and smooth in the l)nil<liug liiui. We went ahead with our work, 
and when we were about ready fur the boilers they came around on the cars to 
the building. The owner was immediately interviewed by the unions and noti¬ 
fied that if lie put those boilers in the building all work on the building would be 
stopped, all mechanics would be taken off that belonged to the union; that is, 
they would put in force the .sympathetic strike clause, which they had the right 
under their agi'eemeut to do—carpiiiiters and steainfittera and everyone else; and 
when asked for a reason, they said tliat since thiwe boiler.s were contracteil for 
the boiler makers’ union had gone out on strike. Now. the boiler makers’ union 
had never come direidly in contact with niy part of it. The boiler makers’ 
union had gone out on strike, and tticy were in syinjiatliy with them, and conse¬ 
quently they would notallow any of (heir unions to touch those boilers nor go 
near tlie building as long as tlie.v were there. The owner liad to switch those 
boilers into the yards and keep them for six or eight weeks on tlie cars before 
they could bo put into the building. Tlu‘ building then was finished and the 
union men went away and the boilers were put info the building. Suppose that 
owmjr had stood on Ids right to pul Uiose boilers in and ask us to stand on our 
contract. Wo could not do it. U'cause tlic syinpatlietic-s-trike laws stood. We 
were all one way; we were innocent parties; we were practically closed up, 
and we would do other work around tiie Iniildiiig, the carpenters putting uji the 
doors, etc. You seo tliero was an iineertaiuty that wc could not provide against. 

Q. That is one of tlw demands and conditions tliat is considered an obstacle to 
the harmonious working of tlio two elements?—.A. Yes; that is the most serious 
one, I think, to all; hut it can be avoided by a board of arbitration witliout any 
trouble at all. 

Q. Could be?—A. Yus. 

Q. Since tliero was no permanent board of arbitration to whom it conld he 
referred, can not one be arrangi'd now for tlio purpose of settling this temporary 
difficulty, and 2)0SBibly to become a iiermaneiiL Institution?—A. After both sides 
have kind of got tired of tliis busines.s, they will then see each others’ viewsiu a dif¬ 
ferent light. At the jiresent time they botli stand on tlieir rights, and those rights 
are opposite. They arc both right, too; both right. 

Q. And you all claim to bo sensilde men?—A. Yes. 

Q. And desire to do the right thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. And willing to bo fair toward each other?—A. Yes. 

y. Why not make an airaugement ihat will enable you to come together?—^A. 
There are certain fundamontal rights that one side claim and the other side do not 
want to allow. If it was not allowed the ouo side would have no standing without 
it. The sympathetic strike is a strong weapon in the hands of the union. It is 
the strongest weapon they liavo had. It is one ojien to little discussion. It can 
only 1x1 effective by the consolidation of tliose unions in a central union. You 
can not have it if your unions are not consolidated. 

Do you seo any objection to a central union?—A. No; I see a great advantage 
in it; because then wo aro dealing witli ono institution instead of with from 6 to 10 
different unions. If I can not agreo witli any one of those unions I shall have the 
10 on my head; while if wo had a central Isidy our central body could arbitrate 
with theirs; that is, combination meeting with combination. And when they are 
brought on a level piano they will get together in good shape. And ns long as you 
get one central body that is strong and another that is weak, the one that is 
strongest he a nothing to arbitrate. . It dixis not make any difference which side it 
is; whether it is the contractors or the men’s side; whichever thinks it is the 
stki^eKt has nothing to arbitrate. They say, here are our dnnands; we have 
nothing to qfWtrate; liero they arc. 

Q. If the' central body and the contractors would revive the arbitration sch^e 
that you,worked successfully with tho bricklayers, and adopt it and make it a 
permaaeat system, there would not be any symimthetic strike would there, 
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any oooaaion tor it?—A. No; no strikes of any kind. The only strike that would 
happen then would Iw when by some unjust means that board of arbitration 
might be swayed from its duty and render an unjust verdict. Then I presume 
that one of the sides would be apt to have recourse to the rule again, because that 
would be all that would be left to them. Wo have no system of appeals in all 
these things. Wo have made no progress in thi.s affair in 80 years; not a .single 
iota of progi’ess. The only little sunlight that over shone on it was that arbitrat¬ 
ing business for 10 years, and that was not unanimous. It was only by a_ bare 
majority of both interests that we got it to work. The masons did not like it. 

Q. Well, is there over any system that appeals from decisions of arbitrators in 
law?—A. No; not from arbitrators, but I was referring to ca.ses where there 
would be. For instance, both the employers’ body and the employees' body claim 
the power to fine their members. There is no appeal from that. I am a member 
of my ass(x;iation. If I am fined there is no appeal from it. You see there is no 
exact justice. That is not the system that justice is administered on. There is 
no equity in it. 

Q. Has it been decided in any ca.so at law whether a body e,an fine its members 
in that way?—^A. You' know very well that there are many ways that they can 
make it so disagreeable that it is easier for you to pay the fine than to lie under 
their displeasure. It is not .so much the right or wrong of the thing. 

Q. "Was there very lunch building going on in Chicago when this difficulty 
occurred?—A. No; it has occurred iu tlie dull season of the year. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If a man joins a labor organization and subscribes to 
all its rules, which include penalties for violation of obligation or any of the cus¬ 
toms of the craft, is he not properly amenable to their discipline then?—A. Yes. 

6 . If he violates ihose rules and obligations?—A. Yes. 

Cj. What oriticisim uan bo made, then, on an organization for enforcing the rules 
on a man who has agreed to abide by those rules?—A. Let me give you a case in 
point. Suppose that they make the finci so largo that it means that you are com¬ 
pletely extenninated; what then? They have the power to do it. 

Q. Do they do that?—A. Wheiil say they Iiiiean hothsides. There isno differ¬ 
ence between the sides. They are working under the same rules; the employers 
fine them as well as the employees. 

Q. They have subscribed to the principles?—A. Exactly. The other day they 
fined a building firm here $.’>00. 

Q. Did they pay it?—A. Our own finn got fined last summer, hut they were 
very kind to us; they remitted the fine when we owned np that we were in the 
wrong, and the others did the same. 

Q. What would have l)een the result If you had refused to i>ay the fine or have 
the matter compromised; should you have been a scab firm then in the eyes of 
the other contractors?—A. Yes; wo should he the same as a board of trade man. 

Q. Would they have endeavored to interfere with your husliiess in any way?— 
A. I could not say. 

Q. Do you know what the custom is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can yon tell us something about it?—A. Ye.s. 

(J. Please do it.—A. Last year when wo went to get the prices on our brick we 
were asked if we were in gtsxl standing with the masons' association If we were 
not, the brick was a different price entirely for us. They had one i^rice to mem¬ 
bers of the association and another price outside of it. 

Q. How do you regard such a practice as that?—A. Oh, that is just the same as 
all the rest of the practices—exactly the same as both sides. We are no better 
than anyone else. I put it in the same catalogue with protection on all these 
things that come up. It is just merely an incident to them—part of a combination. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think it possible or feasible to maintain organiza¬ 
tions where there are conflicting iuterosts unless there is some system of disci¬ 
pline?- -A. No; it would be impt>,ssihle to inaintaiu it without discipline of that 
sort; tliey would be all divided up. 

Q. 'You have no complaint to make of that, then, on either side?—^A. No, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You said that this practice of fining men in the unions 
that practically exterminated them or drove them away is to he reprobated. Do 
yon think also that where the contractors might put a boycott on an individnid 
contractor, so that he could not get materials and car^ on his business, that is 
equally as reprehensible?—A. It Is the same system carried on by different parties. 

Q. And ^ually reprehensible?—A. Exactly, and I would propose that the boittd 
of arbitration that these matters should come before to be settled bo parties of an 
eqnitable tnin of mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think that sufficient effort has been made to rat 
such a board of arbitration?—A. No; I think that hotb sides are mmecessamy 
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prejudiced one against the other. The one side—the workingmen—have had such 
enormous power wielded by their central union that they are intoxicated with 
their power. 

Q. Can you .see any other outcome of this matter than some kind of an agree¬ 
ment between the hostile force.‘il'—^A. No; I can not. I do not tliink it. Compul¬ 
sory arbitration is taking away tin- lilierties too much of the individual or the 
association. If the grievance is on both sides, they are .iudgiug tlie future of 
unbiased parties; and, then, being sub.iect to the view of the public, the public 
would bring a strong pressure to bear ui)on any of these un.iust actions on either 
side. 

Q. You recognize, then, that the publi<’ha.s a large interest in it?—A. I think 
they have the largest interest in it. 

Q. In view of having the largest interest, would not .some public system regu¬ 
lated by law to prevent these difScultit'.s. or six'edily to compo.se them, be advan¬ 
tageous?—A. It would be ,ai)t to be one-sided, because in the employers* 
association to-day there are l.iJOO vote.s, and our workmen have a.j,0()0 votes. 
You see why we can not make unbiased triljunals emanating from votes. 

Q. Yon think it is practically iinpos.sible, owing to our system of popular gov¬ 
ernment, do you?—A. Yes; imiKissible. 

Q. What, then, is the remedy that you wouhl sugge.st?—A. I would suggest 
that both parties .should arbitrati*. But, as I say. at. tin- pre.sont time they have 
not been long enough battling yi'tto, as you may say, lose their wind; con.sequeutly 
they will not take any person's advice from oiilside. One side d<rea it—one side 
will not do it; and unless both parties agree to arbitrate I do not sec what is to 
come of it. 

Q. Ytm think, then, they an> not exacdly in the iniKsl for it?— A. No, 

Q. But the priiKuplo is all light—is rec,ognized by both as being all right?— 
A. I think the contractors’ association takt' th(‘ stand that they will not arbitrate 
as long as that Building Trad<‘s (louncil is under itspre.sent. directors. You know 
that is asking the enimiy to take tlieir generals off the field liefort! you treat with 
them, and you see that is not (‘(piitabh-. If both sides are so confident that they 
are right, they need not be afraid to iirbitrate under any circumstauees where 
there are fair arbitrators. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have the building contractors ti, printed constitution 
and by-laws of tlieir a.saooiation?—A. I hardly tliink they have, Is'cause it has 
only been called into existence during the strike. It did not exist before. We 
existed only as separate bodies befori' that, and the other siile existed in the form 
of this Building Trades Council; consequenlly, yon see where the one side was 
weak and the other strong. Ttie other side saw tliat; so they have a central body 
now, and it is np to tliem. But there an> a thousand different businesses now 
that are suffering tlirough ns. Take the mannfacturing woodworkers, manu¬ 
facturers of sash, doors, and blinds; the stone quarries, and sandpits, and the 
limekilns—they are all .shut dowm; all suffering through nothing wrong on their 
part. Yon see how the pnhlie is suffering. I estimate about'AtO.OOO mouths to 
feed; they are not having any hreadwiimers to-day. That will have some 
]^.uliar effects after a little while. A great many of the employers say: "We 
don’t want to deal witli unions at all.” Tlnut is like asking yonr enemy to lay 
aside his weapons so you can go for liim. They hav<' no other weafKins of defense 
except the union. 

Q. Do yon believe that if the building trades council iienple were to offer to 
arbitrate, or if tbe contractors wen; to offer to arbitrate, tliat the other side 
would consider that the side offering to arbitrate felt that tliey had lost the fight, 
and that they would then continue if?—A. No, I do not think so. The difficulty 
will bo in getting unbiased arbitrators. 

Q. Yon think there i.s no fear on either .side liolding them back?—A. No. 

Q. That sort of a settlement'?—A. No; don’t see where that would come In at 
all; because, in regard to fights, according to my exiierience in past fights, this 
one is hardly started yet; it is only beginning. 

Q. The reason I asked you was, one gentleman testified hero yesterday that 
that is why the labor side would generally, in these fights, refuse to be the first to 
move in the matter of arbitration, because they would consider that the other 
side vVoidd look upon them then as beaten.—A. A few of the unions are in favor 
Q#i»rbitTation. I spoke to the president of one, and to the second in authority of 
another—the two largest unions—and they consented to it at the time when this 
Itrbitratleii question was brought out by Mr. Madden. The president of the oar- 
pOTters’niilon and the head man of the bricklayers’ union said they would be very 
willing to arbitrate this matter, but that, being members of this central body, It 
had to-go tefore each organization in that body to be voted on. 1 should like to 
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make a suggestion here in regard to these bodies on both sides: If, in arbitrating, 
it might be possitile, to get a system of referendum voting by each organization, 
regarding the rules, etc., th,at may from time to time come up. At the present 
time the iieads of those unions come with their nearest friends and acfiuaintances 
and contrid thiwe unions without tlie lielp of the re.st of the voters. They are 
governed by a system of voting similar to tho States; but some of the unions are 
BO barge that if they were all to come down yon would have to get two churches 
to hold them the niglit tho officers aro elected, Avheroas only about :i00 or 400 
come. Consoijuently, the 2,000 or li.OOO thousand that remain at home liave not 
a direct vote. By referendum vote T mean a vote .similar to what tluvy have in 
Switzerland. Whenever anything of any moment come.s up you put it on a postal 
card and mail it to each member, and he votiss yes or no and sends it back again. 
By that means liotli liodies would have better officers and representatives, and 
ques'tions would be better known. 

Q. (By Mr. Cuaukk.) Do you know wliether or not that system has been tried, 
eitlier by the <>mi)loye<>s or tho employers?—A. Never has bomi, except in one busi¬ 
ness. It has lx‘en employed in 1 wo different businesses here; the typographical 
union has got it, and ttie emidoyees of the (Ireat Northern Railroad used it with 
gi'oat Buceess this year, anil defeated a strike through it. Tliey were going to Imve 
a strike on their hands, and tbi- emiiloyi'cs took a referendum vote from one end 
of the road to the otlier. and the majority ruled against t.ho strike. Now, there it 
was not in the hands of t hree or four or ten men to order that terrible strike. It 
came directly before the iieople who were most interested in it. If the strike 
here had been treated tlie same way, we should not have had any strike—on both 
Bides. 

y. Do you know of any agitation on your side or on tho side of the men tor 
adopting the roterendmu?-.A. No; none whatever. 

CJ. You would earnestly recommend it, then, as one of tho means for avoiding 
these lalior difficulties?—A. Yes; 1 think it would bo a great means of doing so. 

Q. You think that would be strictly in line with the true itrinciples of jtopular 
government''—A. Yes. 1 bin,eit upon'this: I notice that unions, when first formed 
and for a number of years, are cart led on in v ery good shaix!; they de^)end a great 
deal upon the principal officers, the honesty of those officers, and their executive 
ability. But after a time certain inter“st.s get a hold so as to get those offices for 
their <)wn friends, and when that goes iilong for aeertain time everything chanjses; 
they begin to nag on us and gel. disagreeabh' ruh'S and rt'gulations, and get fric¬ 
tion at once, while the former good men tliat were there carried tho thing on with 
stioceBs. Takothc locomotive engineers: see how long they liavt* been under Chief 
Arthur, and how few strikes they have iiad: and T could give you au instance in 
our own association, the liriekhiyers’ association; for K to 12 years they had very 
good men. of good executive ability, at tlie Itead of it, and all that time that wo 
had the arbitration lioard we bad no trouble; but the officers of it changed, and 
with the change of officers eoines tlie change of eoiirse. One maybe a peace Imard 
and tlie next coniliative fellows. These tilings take jilace, and the rank and file 
liave no hand in it at all—no hand in tlie idacing of tliese officers. 

Q. Have yon brouglit up tlie snliject in your coutractors’ central liody'?—A. I 
am not a member of it. 

Q. Do yon know wliat jiroportion of the eontraetors object, to trade unions and 
to dealing with their ri'preseiitative -?—A, No. 

Q. You said that some of them were ojipost'd to tliem'?—A. Ye,B; but you would 
have to get their names to it lief ore you could tell wbe.ther tiiey were for or 
against them. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the majority is for or against it?—A. The majority, 
I tnink is'or the trade miioiis; that is, are not against the unions. They all 
UBuedly are for it, Init they qualify it that they are in favor of the unions of a 
certain kind—^unions that would not bother onr interests. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknneijv). What feature of trade unionism is most objectionable 
to the contractors'?—A. As I said before, I think it is the sympathetic strike; thatis 
about the only real feature I see. This walkiiig-dclegtite (jiiestion that they bring 
up—I find very little to say against tlint, and a good deal m its favor. I consider 
that the delegate is only a man appointed to do certain things, and I must say 
that many of them are good, conscientious men, attending to their business jnst 
as I would to mine. I have bad a good deal of dealing with them directly, and 
I have found most of them are good men. 

Q. Is not an impression sought to be made that the walking delegate is the whole 
thing—that he can order a strike or call a strike off, and do everything?—A. Some 
of them seem to have that impression: but I found it different. I found that his 
powers are not very well denned, and if he is a seditious man—what I mean is, 
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hasty and hot-temiiered—^he is apt to make trouble. As I said before, he does not 
carry around any written regulations in regard to his powers, and the men 
ascnbe many ])ower8 to him that ho has not got. 

Q. His men?—A. The workmen. Yon see he has so many in such a district to 
look after, and he has to see that these men are working according to union rules. 
If he did not, tliero could not be any union. 

Q. Did any of the walking delegates with whom you came in contact over arbi¬ 
trarily declare strikes, or call them oil, or make trouble for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. They did?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can yori relate the circumstances of the case?—A. In building an elevator 
for the Armour Company W’e employed stonecutters to dress off the top of the 
largo stones, and the union delegate of the bricklayers came around and arbi¬ 
trarily ordered ail his men belonging to his organization to quit work on that 
building. The trouble was lietween the two organizations—not between them 
and me. They said the stonecutters had no right to cut those stones, and that 
the bricklayers’ union had that right. It took these two bodies 3 days to settle 
which of them should do the work, and in the meantime the work stopped. Then 
they compromised the matter. One fellow took one part of the stone off and the 
other fellow took the other portion off. All the same wages to me; did not cut 
any fi^re with me; I was not interested. They lost alKiut $.300 in wages on that 
one trifle, when my loss did not amount to much. That is to show yon that they 
actually do iiarra to themselves through the system. Now, if there is an arhitra- 
tion system in vogue, a central one—you see an individual arbitration would not 
do; it would have to be sent to a central board, because it was a dispute between 
two different trades. 

Q. (ByMr. Cl,.\BKi5.) Do you know ui>on liow many buildings partially erected 
work has been suspended as a result of this present difficulty?—A. I don't know 
how many. 

Q. Have you any approximate idea?—A. I read in the papers, from the report 
of the masons' association, lliero were <300. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they were generally large buildings?—A. There 
are not many large buildings. There aiv probably about 30 large buildings. 

Q. What are the others, dwellings?—A. Small and repair jobs; something like 
that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkuy.) Dobs the strike affect the work on this Government 
building?—A. No. 

Q. It does not seem to go ahead?— A. Could not go ahead with this weather, 
anyway, and they have no material there to go ahead ivith; the granite has not 
come. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. CbAKKE.) Is it practically imixissihle for the owners of those 
buildings to take tlio matter into their own hands ,and go ahead and complete the 
work?—A. Yes. Theycan go ahead with anyof them and complete them if they 
could but hii-e the union men to complete them. 

'Q. But, as a matter of fact, do they do tliat?—A. No; because they are in the 
same boat as wo arc—it is the owners on a strike more than anything else. We 
put strike clauses in all our contracts, so when these kickups of thermions come 
it is the owner that gets it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy) He suffers?—A. Yes. Wo could not do otherwise with¬ 
out being mined. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect does that have on building in the 
city?—A. It has not a very good effect. 

Q. Is it a very serious loss to the city and to the contractors and to the material 
men?—A. If we had a bri.sk building year it would lie serious, but as we have 
had very dull years for the last 10 years here the effect has not been so serious. 

Q. If this trouble were removeil, what would be, in your opinion, the effect 
upon building?—A. It would have a gixxl, healthy effect. But building is not 
whejfe all the things come in. This same system that we are under now is being 
introduced in nearly every branch of manufacturing interests, and it will have 
the same effect on the manufacturing interests that it has had with us. 

Q. I don't know that 1 understand exactly what the main points of difference 
between the different parties are. What are the real subjects of conten¬ 
tion?—A. The thing in a nutshell is this, that the employer and employees have 
organizations and both of those organizations work separately. For instance, 
the aialkloyees' organization goes on to-night in its lodge and formulates a whole 
lot of rrfes and says, “Now, those are the rules we are going to have in our shops 
tais year.’'' And thew go on—number, number, number, different rules—and 
when they get to the bottom of it here is the place for the employer’s name to be 
put. That w all the employer has to say about those rules—ti^ little piece at 
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the bottom. If he does not put his name there, the employer knows what the 
consequence is—that he has got to fight. Now, if there were no organization of 
the employees on that side, we should not formulate our demands in that shape, 
hut they would have to work under us; wo should have it our own way; we 
would knock out the 8-hour system; wo would knock out the weekly pay day; we 
would knock the double-time bu.siness, iind we would have it just as it was 30 
years ago—right straight as you find it in the fanning communities to-day, 

Q. Is there no difference, tiien, between tin; contending parties in regard to pay 
per hour?—A. Sometimes that comes u\>—not this year; but 3 years ago, I think 
it was, or 4,the union loop was built through the city, and the common, everyday 
laborers on the buildings liad no unions, never had a union before that, and they 
were working all the way from $1.75 to 90 cents a day. I could point you to 
buildinjjs here where the labor was 90 cents a day. That class of latxirers began 
organizing. They got up a union, and with the Indp of the other unions, when they 
joined their central body, they liave been able to gradually raise their wages, and 
their conditions were bettered, until last year tliey were able to formulate the 
regular tabulated statement, print it, and send it around to us, containing all the 
regulations. Tlie rate was to lie 3.5 ceiit.s an hour. That was a good rate and 
everyone signed it without any iK'sitation. They were tlio same parties that 
were getting an average of $1..5d 4 years ago, imd some of them as low as 90 cents. 
This year they improved a little on tliat and made an advance of 15 per cent or 
20 per cent on tlie good wages of last year. Now. if you heeji that on indefinitely, 
where would you get? The bricklayers, when we liad tliis lioard of arbitration— 
both sides came and agroi'd on the wages. The wages were about the same for 
about 6 yews. This year the bricklayers on their side alone, you know, raised it 
1,5 or 20 per cent—1.5 per cent. T. tliink it was. They were going to raise from 50 
to (10, but it was not done. Tins was only put in for ns the d.ay lasfore the strike 
occurred, consequently wo don't know anything about it. It is the making of 
ttee demands on one side that is objectionable, without the other having a say 
at all almut it. 

(}. While these demands are within the rules that have just been adopted for 
signature by the other sidi'. is there no chance for consultation about it?—A. Oh, 
no; there is not. We are never taken into iwcouiit at all, but we are asked to 
mail them hack. 

Q. Without any immediate consultation V—A. Without any immediate consul¬ 
tation; that IS, one side, you see, is just merely dictating to another; that is it. 

y. You say you have no constitution or by-laws with your association?—A. Oh, 
yes; the masons’ association has. The one you asked me about was a different 
association from the masons’ association. That is a new body just come into 
existence. But the masons’ association is a regular Incorporated body, with rules 
and all, and has been in existence for about 13 or 14 years. 

Q. Then, BO far us the constitution is coiicenied. it is permanent'?—^A. Yes; yes. 

Q. And the by-laws are subject to be changed from time to time ?—A. "Yes. 
All this comes in the working rules which govern us at our employment. The 
rules for governing the .sixueties themselves we do not know anything about. 
But each side forraulate.s—or one side, anyway, of late has boon formulating— 
working rules. It is the employees’ side this time. They have been formulating 
all the working rules. 

Q. I 8uppo.se you do not have in y. mr jKissession the constitution and by-laws of 
the masons and builders’ assixuatioii, do you?—A. No; I am not a member of it. 

Q. Now, as it seems that it is barely possible to get arbitration or conciliation 
between the eonteiiding foipes, wiiat is your judgment in regard to arbitration 
under some State or Federal law ? —A. I do not think it would be possible to get 
a law passed, and it you did get it paa-sed it would not last long. 'The Irish land 
law and the Scotch cotter law are the only two laws I know of in regard to com¬ 
pulsory arbitration, and they had to do only with the landlord on one side and 
the tenant on the other. In Ireland, if the rent is too high, yon just notify the 
court, a court especially adapted for it. It was a short way of smoothing over 
the Irish land dimculty, and it was most excellent, and the same way in Scotland. 

Q. If something of this kind could be inaugurated, what would then be the 
prospect of getting the contending force.s here together in a jieaceable way?— A. 
The different interests that are outside of us, such as the quarry, brick, lumber, 
and BO on, have not been touched much yet. It has been bad weather and tne 
quarries could not be opened up, and the mills usually do not run much in the 
winter. But in a few weeks more, when the good weather comes, their employees 
will begin to coriie around and wonder why they are not going to work. They 
will bring pressure on their employers and they will bring pressure on other ones, 
and you would be surprised to see what a lot of things will come into operatic® 
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to conoentrato on these two hodies. These two bodies are the whole thing at the 
present time, and each of them is standing on its own rights. 

Q. Are the material men preparing to go to work this spring?—A. Well, yes; 
they always do. But in regard to the point of work, there is no use of their 
piling up stuff, paying out money for labor, and letting it lie there in their hands 
until they see some way that they are going to turn that into money. 

Q. If the oontructors and the builders and the unions remain in this condition, 
is tnere any encouragement for the material men to go to work?—A. Oh, no; no 
encouragem(!nt. 

Q. They will not. then, come around to sell m,aterial until a change occurs?—A. 
No. They will make a pressure to come from that side of the house. There will 
be a pressure from the other side. The grocery men will not be able to carry 
these long credits that these men are wanting. They are wanting them now, 
and these grocery men will begin to kick, and .after a while yon will find that the 
public will step in, and when they stej) in one or both of those sides will be sat¬ 
isfied then by allowing the.se other ones to do that which tliey ought to have done 
themselves. 

Q. Would it not he good ]Kilicy for the contending partie.s to get tog(!ther and 
not wait until the summer <'onies and the harvest i)a.s.ses?—A. They are preju¬ 
diced against each one another bitterly. 

y. Yon think that prejudice will havi' to work away before they can do any¬ 
thing?—A. Yes; it will. 

Q. And the force.s wall bo ,ade((nate to bring that condition of affairs about?— 
A. Well, the prp.ssure on either side, of the hungry workmen—they will begin to 
see their po.sition when they sw* there is no disposition to give them bread. 

Q. Winch side will hold out the longer?—A. Yon take SOO.tfOO on one side with 
mouths to fill and hunger .starving tlieni, and men on the other that have money, 
and thorn is no question alsiut tliat. I am apiu'oachod every day by jiarties to 
give them something to keei; them from starving. 

Q. The union.s are not able to take care of them?—A. They will take care of 
them partially; they will take care of a certain jiortion, and they will heg help 
from outside unions to aid them; the outside unions will liol]! them and protract 
the thing longer. 

Q. Both sides maintain .about the same attitude toward each otlier—neither 
side disiwsod to give in?—A. 1 think tliey are in a worse attitude, liecause the 
longer it lias lasted tliu more liad hlooil is siioiled between thiim. Tlie workmen 
are in a very angry mood, ami w’heiisomo workmen take their jdaces they are apt 
to lose tlicir temper a little and their judgment. 

Q. In other words, had th(! conciliation better come before their jndgmentgives 
aw'ay?—A. You may conciliate him atfhis time; but he never forgets the time 
when h(> was hungi-y. Thirty years will not efface it; and that is what I see is 
the mo.st deploruhlo thing among the lowt'r classes. The lower classes are all- 
powerful; they have the votes. The lower classes of Enrope do not. A fight 
there means the stirring up of their blood. Imt here it is <lifferent. 

Q. How do they see that after-A. (Inferrupting.) They see it to their owm 

self-intore.st—a different jioiiit of view ihere. 

Q. And the party that canmake the greatest hid for their self-interest is the one 
that gets the most?—A. Well, that is usually the e.aHe. We all vote at'oording to 
ourintercsts when we get to the bottom of it. •• When self the wavering balance 
bolds, ’tis rarely right adjusted.'’ 

Q. Why shonld Cliicago Ixicome tho storm center?—A. Because we have the 
largest bodies of workmen hen^of any pla(!e in mannfaeturing. Chicago is Simon 
pure a manufacturing city; there is nothing else in it hut manufacturing, and we 
nave enormous manufacturing interests here. 

Q. Do not tho workmnn recognize the fact th<at they must necessarily lose 
largely, as well as the manufacturers, in this strike?—A. Yes; they knew it from 
tho beginning; but it is priimiple. they say; there is a fierce attack on them. The 
workman knows what the consiMiuenccs are of the breaking up of his union, and 
he wilt make a fight for that union to the very last ditch. 

(^. Is there a determination on the part of the emidoyers to break up the 
umons?-A. I do not think there is. Some of them may talk that way, but I do 
not think that it can he. 

Q. Are not miions, properly managed, a good thing instead of a bad?—A. They 
are. ITiero are a great many good points in them, such as the equalization of 
wages! to all of us. I like to pay the. same wages my opponent is iiaying. I should 
■j6t like Hill to pay 20 or 00 per cent le.ss than I do; and if there was nothing to 
reflate the wages we would always be under a suspicion that he was getting his 
labor at a lower price. 
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Q. And maintaining that regular scale of labor in any particular industry is ari 
idvantago to all engaged in that industry, is it not?—A. As long as that scale is 
lept in a condition consonant with the surroundings. 

Q. Will the workmen in times of depression bo willing to concede something 
;o conditions?—A. I have failed yet to find anyone ivith lower wages. I do not 
mow but there might have been such a ca.se. Irat I can not remember it. 

They demand the same wages in times of ilmiression a.s in times of pros¬ 
perity?—A. We have passed through a period of depression here for this last 8 
ir 10 years, and the one special union that I have had to deal with has steadily 
tiipt its rate of wages at the same figure, or very near it. 

y. If shorter hours or an increase in wages is agreed upon in time of iirosiierity, 
hat continues during depression, does it?—A. It does where the unions aro strong 
mough to uphold it, and where the einjiloyers do not combat it by any effective 
method. But our e.\i)erienco in this past 10 years ha,s been that these unions have 
:!arried through their workmen in e.xcelleiit sliaiie, after having got the rules, 
ind have also held up the price of labor all tlirough the dull times. 

Q. Do or do not union,s improve 1h(' moral and social and intellectual condi¬ 
tion of their mcirihers?->-A. Tliey do, greatly; tliey improve it gi’eatlv. They aro 
the only thing that improves. Tliere is iiotliing else left for them, the churches 
:lo not; I am (piite sure politics do nol; and 1 do not see anything else. The 
unions are a great social uplifting f<ir their niend)ers. 

Q. And the good and the had that comes from a union deiKuid altogether on how 
the union is managed?—A. E.vactly. altogether. 

(J. If the officiTH hav<! the iutf'rest of their memhers at heart they will make 
m effort to belter the condition of each individual nieniher, ainl not of themselves 
iloiie?—A. And they will know that their emplojuirs'interest is their interest; a 
great many of them do that. 

Mr. Olahke. Unless you think of some further statement you-would like to 
luilkc! yourself, Mr. Nicholson, pre will excuse yon. 

(At 8.2,'i p. m.. March 22, li)(((). Mr. Thomas l^icholson was recalled as a witness, 
and testified as follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. Ci^aiike.) Have you juipc'rs that were spoken of this morning that 
you are ready to snhmit 1.o the (iommissiou?— A. Yes. 

Q. Please refer to them and make them part of your testimony.—A. It is part 
L>f the Master Mason and Builders" Assiauatum (smsfitution and liy-laws for 1898, 
showing the rules of arhitratioti adopted by tlie master ma8on.s for that year. Aa 
I said before, tbe arbitration was dropptsl afterwntrds, and now wo have no arbi¬ 
tration. That is the last year that arhitratlon took place. It had been in vogue 
[or a nunilter of years. I have hero the bricklayers and stone masons’ constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws of 1894, showing tho same system of arbitration there. Their 
soustitntion ^)rovided for arbitration at that lime. It was carried on before riiat 
and eonsecutively until 1 S9i). 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have you the discipline features of the association you 
lielong to, tho one you spoke about this morning, by wliicli they prevent a man 
who has violated some of their provisions from getting materials on even terms 
with othens?—A. I conld not speak accnratidy on that of which I don't know. I 
iim not a member of that personally. Our firm is a member. My son is a mem¬ 
ber. They only allow one individual of the firm to be there, consequently I can 
aot speak of it. 

I have also the now system that has been adopte<l, and I think has been partly 
the cause of this trouble, this last yi'ar or so: that will bring it stronger to you. 
Here is the agi'cnuout that we ; igued with tho carpenters' executive council 
April 21, 1899; 

Cakpentbus’ Exeodtivk ('.(iuncii, ok Ohioaoo and Vicinity, 

Chicatfo, April SI, 1S99. 

AllTICDKS OK AOItKEMKNT 

Between T. Nicholson & Hoiis Co., contracting cariieiiters and builders, party 

of tile first part, and tho Carpenters' Executive Council of Cliicago, party of the 

second part. 

The party of the first part covenants and agrees, in consideration of the strict 
observance by the party of the second part of certain rules, regulations, and obli¬ 
gations herein set forth, that he or they will faithfully keep and strictly observe 
the following rules; 

Article I. Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work between the hours of 
3 a. m. and 6 p. m., except Saturday, wlien work shall cease at 12 o’clock noon. 
778a—-7 
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Art. n. The minimum rate of wages for a joumeyman carpenter shall be forty 
two and one-half (4^) cents per hour, from April 1,1899, to March 81,1900. 

Abt. III. Double time shall be allowed on all overtime, Snnday work, New 
Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July. Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, 
or days celebrated for the foregoing. No work shall be allowed under any pre¬ 
tense on Labor Day, which shall be the first Monday in September, or after 12 
o’clock noon on Saturday. But if two or more shifts of men are employed, the 
same men shall not be aUowed to work on more than one shift under any circum¬ 
stances, and six (6) hours shall constitute a night shift, and the wages for such 
six (H) hours shall bo equivalent to eight (8) hours during day. 

Art. IV. Every journeyman carpenter shall receive his pay in full each week 
on Tuesday, not later than 5 p. m.. but in case of discharge lie must be paid at 
once on the job or waiting time paid. In case of a temporary lay off for any dause 
whatever he shall be i)ald in full if ho so demands. 

Art. V. All apprentices shall belong to tho union and cany the current work¬ 
ing card, but no one shall be allowed to work us an ai)prentico after having 
attained the age of twenty-one (31) yn<arB. 

Art. VI. There shall be a steward appointed by the carpenters on each job, 
whose diity it shall be to see that all caipentcr.s employed shall carry the current 
working card issued by the Carpenters’Executive Coimcil, and report any viola¬ 
tions of the articles contained in this agreement. 

Art. Vn. The foreman contridling any job shall l)elong to the union, carry tho 
current working card i.ssncd by the Cari)pnt.t>rs' Exocaitive Coiuicil. and see that 
all provisions of this agreement are strictly ('nforced. 

Art. VIII. The properly cix'dentialed agents of th<' party of the second part 
shall have access to any work under coustniction by the parties of tho first part 
during working hours. 

Art. IX. The party of the first part agrees to hire none but union carpenters in 
good standing, carrying the current working card issued by the Ca^ronters’ Exec¬ 
utive Council. In cases of a company of contriwitors only one meinber of the firm 
will lie allowed to work with bxds. 

Art. X. A sympathetic strike when ordered to protect the union principles 
herein laid down shall not be a violation of this agreement. 

Art. XI. The jiarty of the first part shall not be allowed to lump, ^>iece out, or 
sublet any of his carjienter work; neither shall any journeyman who is a member 
of any association represented in the Carpenters’ Execntlve Council be permitted 
to take piecework in any shape or manner. 

ART.fel. Any violation of the provisions of this agreement hy the party of the 
first part shall lie considered a just cause by the party of the second part for order¬ 
ing all carpenter work to cease. 

T. Nicholson & Sons Co., 

TlS-lfl? Dearborn gireet. City. 

[SEAL.] Carpenters’ Executive Council, 

T. Cruise, President. 

Luke Grant, Secretary. 

I also have a letter here from the carpenters’ council, dated January 2,1900, 
which reads as follows: 

“ Dear Sir: We beg to inform yon after Ajiril 1,1900, the demands of the car¬ 
penters will be for a minimum wage scale of fifty cents (50) per hour. 

“ We will be prepared to receive signatures to our new agreement after March 1. 

“ Eespectfully, yours, 

“ Carpenters’ Executive Council, 

“ Per Luke Grant, Secretary." 

Yon will note here this is an ex parte agreement; it has been alTwritten up by 
the other aide, except the signature (referring to agreement submitted by the 
carpenters’ council, to go into effect April 1,1890). 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you sira this agreement?—A. My firm signed it. 
That was fulfilled to the letter. That was for last summer. There is nothing in 
thKt ^eement that I take any umbrage at, except that it is ex paiie. 

Q. 'You were not consulted in the making of any features of it? — A. No; all 
that T could do was to refuse to sign it. 

(By Clarke.) Is that wnat you say was the beginning or the oanse of 
the liesent trouble?— A. I would not say it was the cause, but it contains a' dif¬ 
ferent mode of ptocedure from the former way, of arbitration, of getting mutnally 
togei^ and making agreements. If you vrill note these artioUe yon will see It 
is to get up ta-ouble on that score. 
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Q. A somewliat similar method seems to have been adopted by both sides here— 
laying down an ultimatum or dictating terms to the other without a previous 
attempt to come together.— A. Exactly; there you have the thing in a nutehell. 

Now, hero is one of a later date. This is this year’s one; the bridge and struc¬ 
tural iron workers’ union, number so and so, which is of the same import, only 
stating th(W have made changes from la.st year, and asking us to note these 
changes. It says: “ Herewith plea.se find a copy of our new agreement, which 
goes into effect May 1, 1900. Please note changes from present agreement in 
article 2 of first part in regard to scale of wages and pay day; also in article 8 of 
first part the words ‘ reconstruction ’ and ‘ wrecking ’ have been inserted after the 
word ‘ erection.' Also a change in article 2 of second part by inserting matter in 
reference to inspection of iron or steel work of a public or semipublic nature.” 
(Agreement referred to foUow.s.) 

“THK AliKEEMENT 

“ Made and entered into on this-dayof-, A.D. 1900 between the follow¬ 

ing contractors of the first ]iarf, and the Bridge atal Structural Iron Workers' 
Union No. 1, of Chicago and vi<'.inity. of tli(! H<'cond part, fo go into effect on 
the first day of May, 1900, and continue in force until the 80th day of April, 
1901, to cover tho corporate limits of tlie <’ity of Cliicago and vicinity. 
“Article I. Witnesseth, That tin' jiarty of tho first part hereby agrees that on 
and after May 1,19()(),and until April 80,1901,eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, except onSatunhiy, when work shall ce.ase at 12 o'idocknoon. 'That double 
time bo paid for all overtime, also for .Sundays, New Year's Day, 22nd of Febru¬ 
ary, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day. and the 2.5th day of 
December or days celebrated for same. No work to lie permitted on Labor Day. 
Work shall commence atSo.clocka. m. and end at .5 o'clock p. m. The noon 
may be curtailed by agreement by tbe foreman and a majority of the workmen, 
but ill no way more tiian eight hours to he allowed between the hours of 8 a. m. 
and 5 p..m. Any infringcnii'iit on time of noon hour 1)^ sending men from one 
part of job to another, or from one job to another, is stnctly forbidden. 

“Art. II. The party of tlie first part further agrees to pay a minimum scale of 
fifty cents per hour to memhers of tins union, and further agrees to have payday 
once every week; men to bo jaiid in currency on tbo job between the hours of 8 
a. m. and 5 o’clock p. m. Ju case of a lay off the men shall be paid inside of 
twenty-four hours. If men are not paid in that time they shall receive waiting 
time at the minimum rate per hour. The party of tho first part further agrees 
that there shall be a steward allowed on every job, who shall attend to the inter¬ 
ests of the union, and such duty sliall b<' performed without expense or incon¬ 
venience to tho employer. 

“ Art. III. The party of the first part agrees to employ in the erection, recon¬ 
struction, or wrecking of bridges, buildings, viaducts, steel stacks, and all iron 
and steel structural work, including foundations, and tlie erection and removal 
of falsework for bridges and viaducts in Chicago and vicinity, only members of 
the party of the second part, or those who will become momliers at next regular 
meeting after being employed, provided that they meet all the requirements of 
the party of tho second part. 

“ The party of tlie first part further agrees tliat not more than one member of 
a firm shall work on a job controlled by said firm. 

“ pie party of the first part further agrees that after material has been unloaded 
on site, all handling of same to be done by members of party of second part, except 
when necessary to nse tackle or derricks to unload, it shall then be done by mem¬ 
bers of this union. 

“ The party of the first part further agrees that the business agent of the union 
shall have access to the works at all times during working hours, but shall not be 
allowed to interfere with or delay men on the work during said hours. 

“ In consideration of the foregoing, well and duly executed, tte party of the 
second part hereby agrees; 

“ Article I. That they, each and severally, will faithfully and in a workman¬ 
like maimer wrform all duties that may be required of them by the proper 
authority; and the union further agrees that it wiU not allow its members to 
perform any work for any contractors that have not signed this agreement, but 
will use aHIawful methods and call on our central bodies to assist ns to carry out 
this agreement, the city of Chicago and like corporations excepted. 

“Art. U. The party of the second part furtiier agi'ees that in case of trouble dr 
any misunderstanding between the parties of this agreement the'difference shall 
be arbitrated. Vf ork shall proceed, pending the arbitration, under the conditions 
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of tMs agreement. The arbitrators shall be three entirely disinterested parties, 
one selected by each party to this agreement, and the third selected by these two; 
and the decision of these arbitrators shall bo binding on both parties. Bnt none 
of the definite agreements of this contract shall be subject to arbitration. A sym¬ 
pathetic strike by other trades, or called by the central bodies, where it is neces¬ 
sary for the parties of this agreement to take part to protect union principles, 
shall in no way be cxinsldered a violation of this agreement. We also reseiwe the 
right to refuse to work on any jobi: of public or semipublic nature where the 
inspection of iron work is not done by membors of this organization. 

“Aut. III. This union strictly forbids picicework of any kind.” 

This one has not been signed because this year's work has not gone ahead yet; 
and this trouble has come up. I draw the most attention 1o the system that had 
been carried on before, betwimi one of the bodies and the; contractors. This 
system of conducting it was earned on liarmoiiously for about S or 10 years 
without a single break in our relations whatever; not a day off, for strike or any 
other cause. 

Q. (By Mr. Cla.bke.) As a general contractor and emidoyer for years of differ¬ 
ent classes of lals)r in the building trades, is it your opinion that that agreement 
formerly existing with ono of the branches is entirely fi'asible for all the others, 
and that it would work equally well with all the others'i'—-A. Itwonld. It would 
work well, with good, hones^iien at tho heads of br>th as.sooiations. It w’orked 
well there, 'which was a pracBcal illustration of it. 

(J. Is there any more reason to doubt that you would get g(K)d, hon“st meu in 
all the organizations than there was in that oneV—A. No. I have had relations 
with the present officers, and I have found tiieinex(;eedingly fair and exceedingly 
courteous. I have had as much as any employer, because I am on the works, and 
I am the oue that comes in dirwt communication with th(> walking delegate; and 
last year and year before wo did about as Iarg(! a business as any one. Last sum¬ 
mer and a good part of th<-fall Iliad aismt 1(1(1 carpenters on one building, and 
had an average of 300 or ■too men working for us: and if tliero ■was not a 
chance to get trouble th<‘re there could not 1 k‘ anywliere. Certainly there were 
a few things that it was jiretty liard to get along under, that did not amount to 
anything. A hoard of arliitration conhl easily have remedied that. It was not 
a thing that put u.s to any extraordinary cxjieuse. I tliink the unions have lx.'en 
blamed by tho other side rather excessively. For instance, there is a large union 
here that has weekly pay days. Now. I do not see why the other unions should 
not have weekly pay nays also. I consider it a hardshiii for men without a 
very large amount of money—they ought to ho jiaid ev(>ry week. But, for 
instance, one union hero—not tin' one I am speaking of—wants to 1>e jiaid at Sat- 
nrdaynoon for the whole week. You know that would lie a pliysical impossi- 
hility for a man carrying im a big business. The other one I refer to lets ns pay 
.on Monday or Tuesday, giving ns time to make up n ]iay roll; ljut think of paying 
off 300 or 400 meu, making up a i»ay roll, and paying right uj) to 12 o'clock 
Saturday. That is an impo.s.sibiIity. There are those little grievances that 
creep in, hut they can be remedied. I think if the thing could he jiut before tho 
plumbers as a body it could bn fixed ni>. 

Q. You are perfectly willing to jiay once a week?—A. I think aU men should 
be paid once a week. I am not -willing, Imt I think tliey should lie paid. I feel 
the same about hours. I lielieve tliey should work 8 hours. I had liotter give 
my reasons for it. Before I ever came to this country' I never worked more than 
51 hours a week in tho poor country of Scotland. If we conld exist on 51 hours a 
■week in that poor country, why, in tliis rich country, should we work longer'/ 
We existed well there on 51 hours a week, fl hours, and (i hours on Saturday. 

Q. How do the wages eoiupare there and here';—A. There is no companson in 
tho ■wages. There is another tiling Is'youd the wage question. Tl;py all seem to 
land on the wage question. The steadiness eiuploj merit cuts a bigger figure 
in tlio earnings of a man tlian the iirices per day. Now, under the best circum¬ 
stances of the year, in the Iniihling trades, yon would find that you could not 
make over 200 days a year. Onr pay rolls show that the common laboring man, 
with |2 a day, will make as good an average in tho year as the hrioklayer at $4 
a day, ’recause we can give him steadier work; that is, there is more of his 
eniplAymeat around than of the other fellow's. The other man has shorter jobs; 
ho is qnt of a job every week or so, and it takes a little while to get a job. These 
tflin|l 5 S shyrald bo taken into consideration, as well as the big lump iier day. If we 
were hiring these men wr year, you would be surprised at the small amount per 
year they would get. Tho average earnings of a bricklayer In Chicago last year, 

I am sure, were not more than $4(i0. 

Is employment in Scotland any steadier?—All over Europe it is steadier., 
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I am intimately acquainted with the German and the Swedish workmen also; 
have lived there. 

Q. Why is that?—A. You would have to go back further in regard to business; 
for instance, fashions change here in nearly everything; values are fluctuating 
very quickly here; they do not fluctuate as much there. A man that is a manu¬ 
facturer there, in dull times can keep that manufimtured work in stock, which he 
can not do here, boicaiase that stock will ho out of fa.shion. They do not change 
their fashions on anything there for many years. Now, .since I have come here I 
have pulled down buildings that I put up—and I have <mly l)een here 35 years— 
because they are unsendceable. Go to Europe and you will see the same build¬ 
ings for 300 years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harkir. ) la there a suiqdus of labor in this country that causes 
an uncertain nnmlHjrof days’employment in a year?—A. No; it is this way; Our 
work is peculiar; one time wo re<iuire a big number of men. Maybe there is an 
extra amount of building going on in oucphicc.and men go there from other 
cities. That city is not able to handle that amoimt of work. In this city for 10 
or 15 years we have had a big surplus. 

Q. The more frequent demolition of buildings hero than there makes more 
work for labor, does it not?—A. Yes; it does, but it does not make a capitalist safe 
to put up things ahead of the market. For imstance, in New Orleans no man will 
build unless he leases first. Ho won't speculate; i^fci’t put up a building until he 
can sign a lease for a few years. We were taking our chances, putting up build¬ 
ings, and either selling them or doing soinething else. ' 

Q. The rapid growth of a city requires frequent changes in the buildings, does it 
not'?—A. It IS the change from the old method of three or four story buildings to 
the sky scraper that is causing it mostly; and in fswtoiies we have made the 
change mostly by locating them on the railroads and making it convenient for 
getting in coal and fur export and so on. We have made many changes, ft is 
wonderful wluit changes we make. For instance, hen! are elevators built 15 years 
ago; they are nearly usele.ss to-day. iK-caiise tiny are going to lengthen the cars. 
The elevators are so made that wln-n you put 10 carloads into them and open the 
doors of the cars, the grain runs into (lie siioiits. If you change the length of the 
cars the spouts don’t fit the cars, and you must build a new elevator. That is 
what wo are going to do here. 

Q. It would seem these frequent changes would make more work and steadier 
work, rather thiui less work or more uiisteady work. Can yon enlighten ns a 
little more on that topic'?—A. It simply means more work if you take it in the 
aggregate; hut then the work is uncertain. One year we will have every inan well 
employed. Last fall tliere were several divisions of our men that were well 
employed; every man, I think, was employed. From the Ist of January until 
the middle of May or the middle of April one-third of the bricklayers only are 
employed, and about oue-luilf or two-thirds of the laliorers. It fluctuates in that 
way. The.re is no rule that you can lay down for it tliat it will keep to. 

Q. Are laborers in the different idasses in the building trades better employed 
in Scotland^ and in other European countries than here'?—A. They are employed 
more steadily; for instance, you go on a big huildiiig there and you are auout a 

? ’ear on it. 'There are very few buildings here that you are on more than three or 
our uionths, and the average of them take about as many weeks. The most of 
our buildings liere that the men are engaged on—take, for instance, the brick¬ 
layers and their laborers—they are engaged about four weeks only, then they 
must hunt around again. 

Q. Are not the conditions of the workingmen there, all things considered, bet¬ 
ter than here?—A. Better there? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; rather better liere; with the advantage on the side of these 
men here. It was when they could ovra a home here, Imt that time has passed, 
and it very nearly brings them equal to-day. In the larger cities this last 8 or 10 
years they have not been able to accumulate a home; I guess about 20 per cent of 
the ones that owned homes lost them this last 10 years. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that is as true in other trades as in the build¬ 
ing trades?—A. In the other trades the hours are long and the scales of wages 
low. In most of the trades outside of building, where they are unorganised, labor 
is always poorly paid and the hours are long, 

Q. How many workingmen in the different trades own their homes in Scotland, 
compared with this country?—A. They could not own them if they had the money. 
They can not get them to own, and if these conditions here coutmue they will 'be 
in the same shape here, as a result of the changes that have occurred in 80 years. 
Q. Are you acquainted in Coventry, England?—A. Fairly weU. 
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(^. Do you knowhow many workingmen in that city own their homes?—A. In 
wmch city? 

Q, Coventry?—A. No; but I know that the Engjish workmen, by a system of 
cooperation, both in their stores and their buildings, have made great progress 
dunng this last 15 years—great progress; and it has tended greatly to elevate the 
man. Hero we have not anything of that kind. But what I deprecate most is 
that our workmen are unable to get homes. If our workmen had homes they 
would not be striking and nothing else would occur here; wo should be a well- 
govemod community in every respect. 

Q. t^y are they unable to got them? Because they can not pay for them?—A. 
There are two things: In the first place, the land surrounding this city is plentiful 
everywhere, audit is easily got to by workmen, but it is held at prices outside of the 
power of workmen to buy. Now, I have gone through that mvself. Ihadtobuy 
a lot at an extortionate i)rice—could not find one lower; plenty of them, but 
held by land owners for speculation. That is the ca.se liei e to-c^y. I can take 
you over thousands of acres here in this city that has been lying idle since I 
came here, and you will have to pay for every 25 feet as much as it cost per acre 
2.5 years ago. Now, a workman, to buy a lot, it will cost him$500. Porinstanee, 

I am taking a lot 5 miles from the center of the city; it will cost me from $i()0 to 
$500, and a cottage put on there would cost, .$t0l) more. That is $800. It would 
take a man with a family and the unsteady employment, 8 to 10 years, by very 
close economy, and maylje longer, to make that home. But there has been no 
effort among the working classes themselves to provide themselves with homes as 
a body, 

Q. Are there no building associations among them?—A. There are_ building 
and loan associations, but the inonoy bo?Towed from a building and loan iwso- 
ciation costs you 13 ixir cent, unless tlie Ixmefits denved from the others will pay 
back some of it, and the courts can show you what the l'oreclos\ires on buihung 
and loan associations have been in these last 2 or S years. It is enonuous, and a 
^at many of them have gone into the hanils of reeei vers. In the next plaee, 
what is a workingman to do with his small savings? There is no savings bank 
provided by the Government for him. I have kni'wn a uumher of them to lose 
from $100 to $200 or $!iOO with those banks. 

Q. Do you mean building and loan associations or savings banks?—A. No; sav¬ 
ings banks. The huilding and loan associatioiLs' rates tiro entirely too high. 
Think of paying 20 per cent bonus for a loan and thou paying 7 iier cent interest! 

Q. Have there been a considerable ntunber of failures of savings banks in this 
city?—A. Yes; from time to time. I u'ill give you rather a severe instance of my 
own: 1 had some girls, and I thought to get them to bo siunewliat economic^ 
with their pin money, and I look tliem down to the Dime ,S:ivings Bank, on Wash¬ 
ington near Clark, and I u.sed to give them pin money, and -the.v went there tor 
4 yeais. When tlipy got $50 or $40 apiece in (he bank it shut up. I bad a brother, 
a bricklayer, a very saving fellow, and he lived down on Oakland Boulevard. He 
accumulated some money and he put iu the Oakland Savings Bank, and when he 
wanted to use it for a house the Oakland Savings Bunk was non est. I myself 
used to put my money iu the States Saving Bank, and I remember the time when 
the servant girls and others used to stand in a row 50 deep to jiut their money in 
there. They speculated down in the wills of Calumet, and ui» went the bank. 
I could go on multiplying that from my own exiierieuce. 

Q. Are there no State inspectors of savings lianks?— A. I do not know whether 
. there are or not; hut they are failing right and left around us here. 

Q. Do you have State inspectors of building and loan associations?— A, Yes; 
but the difficulty with the building and loan associations has been in their loans. 
They have been loaning on property that has gone down in value, and the loans 
have been ratber large that they have mven on that ijroporty, couse^nently the 
man that borrowed the money had the best of the h.argain, and he slid out from 
under and left the building and loan associations with the seouiities, and they 
have any amount of them. 

Q. Would it not have lieen lietter for the working people to have invested in 
small lots and built small houses and gradually paid for them as they conld?—A, 
If they could at a moderate price; but at the excessive prices now, yon see, the 
interest '^ould eat them up. and then the danger of had nealth and being out of 
workAiSa iMiole thing goes by the board then if the demands are not met 
piMifiptlyi the terms usually are tlrnt it goes by the board. 

Q, Are JRnf familiar with the conditions in other manufacturing cities and 
towns?—X Yes. * 

Q. Is it 1 ^ tme, as a rule. that very large numbers of workingmen own th^ 
hm^e^— A. Kpeh more so than in Chicago. J was Impressed greaityia 
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Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Cleveland with the number of little cottages on 
little lots that were out in the suburbs of those cities occupied by the working 
classes. 

Q. Do you think it is practically impossible to make that system successful 
here?—A. Under the present conditions of the unsteadiness of work. Our wages 
are high enough; our wages are as high as are paid anywhere, except maybe in 
some small mining to^s in the West. But that does not represent all; it is the 
amount he can make in a year, when he is in good health and can take every 
opportunity he can to get work. 

Q. Why IS work unsteady?—A. That is a very hard thing for anyone to say. 
You should go back to many causes. There are many causes for it here. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you familiar with the system of local taxation of the 
lots that are held for peculation?—A. Y’es. 

Q. Are they assessed at or somewhere near the prices that are asked for them?— 
A. No; there is no comparison at all. They are assessed at what they call 
“ acre prices,” a mere nominal thing, until the workingman puts a cottage on 
them, and then the aBse.s8ment is immediately raised. 

Q. Who chooses the assessorsV—A. I could not answer that. Nominally, it is 
supposed to bo the voters; really it is a different thing. 

Q. Is it beyond the powers of the voti'us to select assessors who will assess that 
property at its valuation?—A. Generally it is thri-e or four men that nevei knew 
anything about property. Being put in to assess the property in Chicago in four 
months, they don’t know anything alxiut it. Tliey stand across the street and 
guess at it. I can give you any amount of proof of it. 

Q. Is there anything to hinder them from choosing someone who can know?— 
A. The time is so limited; our aasea.sors only have a few months. You go over to 
Berlin or any of those European cities, and they have an exact system, all on 
record. Here, there is no system at all; you may be assessed 75 per cent of the 
value of your property, and that man 10 per cent, and the other fellow 1 per cent, 
all in the radius of a mile. 

(J. Do you see any reason to pi event the introduction of the Berlin system 
here?—A. Yes. 

O. What?—A. 1 do not wish to say. I refuse to answer that. 

Q. Do you not think, for the interest of the workingmen, and therefore of the 
entire community, that there shonhl l)e a fair valuation of real estate for taxa¬ 
tion?—A. I believe in a fair valuation of everything in sight, in the State of 
Illinois; doesn’t matter what it is; whatever it is—anything that has a value. 

Q. Is it your opinion that if these lots, held year after year for speculation, 
were taxed at somewhere near the jirice that is asked for them, they would remain 
untxjcupied any great length of time?—A. No; they would not. They would 
change hands. 

Q. Is it your opinion that they would then be sold at a price within the reach 
of the common people?—A. They might be lowered in price. It would be apt to 
break up. It would not bo as profitable to hold them as it is now. 

Q. You believe, however, that it would be very desirable for workingmen to 
own their own homes?—A. This will give you an instance of it: I remember one 
time through curiosity attending an anarchist meeting on Lake street. I never 
was more surprised than to notice that nearly every one of those folks wanted to 
own a home. If you go that far, what must it be with the others? I never 
saw a person yet but wanted to own a home, except probably a tramp. That is 
the great desire of man—to havi a home and family and the wherewith to sup¬ 
port them. The conditions are, on one side, poorly housed men, and on the 
other side any amount of vacant land. Why the two things could not oome 
twether I do not understand.. The workingmen themselves do not uudce any 
effort in Chicago here. They have made no effort at cooperation as a body what¬ 
ever, neither in stores nor in procuring homes, but they always state that the 
'and being held so high is the first impediment to it, and the $400 to pay for a 
little cottaw is altogether out of the reach of them all. 

Q. Now,that we have so much more rapid transit than we had a few years ago, 
is it not possible to go out a little farther and acquire lots at a reasonable price, 
so that the fares would not be burdensome to the people?—A. For 5 oenta you 
can go in a direct line from here southwest about 7 miles, and when you go there 
you will find that the lots are selling for |400 apiece. I am taking it out there. 
When yon only go 2 miles from here, or 2 miles and a half, they commence at 
eight, nine, and ten hundred. In 1872 I had to i>ay $1,850 for a 25-foot lot— 
couldn’t find one to get better—about 4 miles from here. To-day that lot is not 
worth half that. 

When you say 8S-foot lot, is that a front foot?—A. Yes, 25-foot-front lot. 
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Q. How many square fot^t in those lots?—A. One hundred and twenty-five feet 
deep. Nearly all onr lots are 13.t hy 35 feet. 

Q. Do you know how those prices itoinijare with prices in the workingmen’s 
dwelling seotinn.s of Philadelphia?—A. No; I have no direct knowledgi' of Phil¬ 
adelphia; hut it is about double, treble the price of thaso around Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis, the same distance out, a.s far as the cars will go. 

Q. Can you think of any way of correcting that evil and giving (Ihicago an 
equal advantage for growth with tlnwo other jilace.s e,vce])t to a.ssess that proiiev! 
for what it ought to be a.s.sessed at?—A. Yes: it is very easy todolhal.if tl, 
workingmen knew how to go at it. Take New Zealand! Three years ago th.- 
were burdened there with large bodies of laud in the hands of owiions: and they 
passed what you might call an eminent-domain la w then'; that is. tla-y empow¬ 
ered the government of New Zealand to borrow money anil take those laud.s awa.y 
from those parties: l)ut a jury on it and pay those parlies the full value of those 
lands; cut it up into small holdings, and sell it on 30 years' time at so much. New 
Zealand has made money by the operation. In the first ])lacc it wa.s occupied by 
one large sheep owner. Norv it is occiiiiied by .5111) families. Tho.se 500 families 
gave 500 times or 300 times as nmcli Im.siness to that community as was there 
before. They were all bi'nefited by it. 

Q. Do you see any objection to the introduction of that system here'?—A. No. 
It is a customiuEuriqie. Take Birmingham. It was there where Chamberlain 
made his first feather. The English Parli:iment authorizisl the municipal gov¬ 
ernment of Binningham to condemn the ]>lague sjiots of the city, ami gave tliein 
the anlhorily to borrow money and rebuild it. Tlieyhave done so. audit has 
been a success; paid them hack the money, Is'antified the city, and made Insalthy 
home.s for the workingmen. I have e.vamined the homes then', and 1 must say 
they impre.ssed me groatly—the magnifieent fiats the workingmen have there; so 
comfortable. 

Q. You would consider th.at such a taking oi. land would he for ])uhlic purmises 
witliin the meaning of onr constitutional provision foi eniiiient domain'?—.\. That 
is for a lawyer to say. The State of Michigan's constitution won't allow the 
cities to own any of their own railroads—street-car railroads. Now there is 
another thing that I must enter a jii'otest on hen-. I ride alsint 40 to 00 miles on 
street cars every daj;, and through the workingmi'ii's district—compare them with 
tho street cars over in the district where 1 live. (Jne ri'pn'sents 50 years ago, and 
theother one represiuits the most modern out; and that man pays as imich'for his 
miserable car service as t do. Now I must say that tbe workingmen oii Halstod 
street, North and South Halsted stri'i't and tllyliounie avenue—it is a disgrace to 
the authorities to a.sk a workingman to ride under the eonditions they do to their 
work in the mornings and evenings, and clnu-ge them full ]>ay, where thqy have 
to ride by a strap. Tliey ought to ride at half pay. I have counted fourteen 
men standing on a back jilatform in some of these districts. I have seen girls— 
about twelve, fourteen, or sixteen, jammed in like a lot of cattle, each one liaying 
6 cents for that ride. That is not right. 


Q. You think Chicago is at a disadvantage comiiared with other cities in that 
respect?—A. Yes; 1 am perfectly confident of that, because I ride in other cities; 
and last week I was in another city Ji week, and week before in another, and I 
can see where this di.scontent and trouble is comiug from. 

What would he y<mr suggestion of a remedy for that condition of things?— 
A. The public-spirited citizens that, have heiui blessed with wealth should take 
interest enough in our municipality to ]mt it on a par with tho be.st-govorned city 
in the universe; I think that we imght to. The conditions here—you will not 
find anything like them this side of Constantinople. New Orleans is the dirtiest 
city, I think, next to_Chicago, Imt Chic.ago is thg worst. I can take.you up to 
streets on the north side where instead of having a n ice flowerjiot in front as they 
have in Germany—every man in Germany has ;'nt flowers growing in front of 
his house—they have got an ash box. This ash box lias lieen there for a week, 
probably, unemptied. Now. there arr two families in that bhxjk, with maybe four 
children to each family. It does not tend to the mural elevation of those families 
to go out and look at this ash box, does it? These conditions are right in front of 
theiq. The-.'e is no alley. The real estate man that platted that cut the alley off 
so he nemfid get more lots. Thiit is the effect. Every lot that is platted lias to be 
pla't,ted by an OTrineer before he can get a certificate for it; and consequently if 
a inan flats his lot like that, the authorities signify that it is all right. Now, 
there is no pension for workingmen at all. 

t No troatf-r-A. NojienBion. 

Pension?—A. No; Germany has got a iwnsion for its workingmen. 

Are you familiar with it?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Can you outline it?—A. Yen, The employers on one side and the employees 
on the other contrihute C(iually to this pension fund, which the (Government holds 
in trugt for these employees. It is used in cases of sickness; and after an 
employee has come to a certain age—the age is specified—the (Government gives 
liiiii his pension. It is enough to keep him from the care of his relatives anyway. 
The same thing is done in New Zealand on a much better scale. 

(J. Can you give the advantages of the New Zealand system over the German 
system?—A. No; I can not from memory place it. 

y. Bat yon are sure that the system is better?—A. Yes; I am sure the system 
i.s better, and they have found "that it works wt'll. One of the peculiarities of 
it is that they think that the imm s('pm t.o live longer under that condition—that 
the fear of having to go to a poorhousi; when you are old is a blight ujton the 
individual. 

Q. Do yon know how long the system Inas been tried in New Zealand?—A. I 
think about .r) years in New Zealand; and Bismarck started the one in Germany. 

(^. How many years ago prolmbly?— A. I think it has been 10 years in working 
order in Germany. 

O. Do you know any reason why that system can not bo adopted by the State 
of Illinois?—A. No. There is no roa,sou whatever why the State of Illinois should 
not have had it, exci'iit that wo are not edncateil up to that point of taking care 
of ourselves. There is another thing that I did not speak on before that is of 
greater iniiHirtancc than any of it. That is the difficulties placed in the way of 
our young American men to learn a haudiiu’aft. 

Q. Can you state those difficulties?—A. Each different trade has its own special 
regulation's reganiiiig apprentices, and the mo,st of those niles pre-scribo a limited 
number of apiirentices.. In some instamu'.stheyliavo prohibited them altogether. 
Couseijuenlly it throws onr young men into the uu.skilled-labor market. You 
will find the de])artment stores overcrowded with young Americans, and our 
wliolesale stores. et(;. Our peo])le havi' never given it any concern whatevci. At 
till- pr(‘.sent time Ifi per cent of our workmen are foreigners or immediate children 
of foreigners. 

(J. Do yon speak of tJie country at largo or this city?—A. I speak of this city; 
hut there is very little difference; whci'ever one goes, the same thing jirobahly 
(‘xists. The problem is how to get our Aineri(;an hoys into tJio mechanical arts. 
1 am not referring to any special one, hut 1 mean the whole of them. They rush 
to the professions because there i.s no ohstrnetion put in their way to enter a pro¬ 
fession. Yon can start at the granitnar school and go right on, it your pivrents 
have the means, and end in Cornell or Y’ale. But in the meohanioal arts they 
have to go to an employer like myself and ask him to take an apprentice. If the 
union does not olyect, wo put him on. But how do wo teach him? We place him 
he.sido other workuuui. and they do not liave a kindly feeling toward the young 
man becairso they always think lie is coming np to take the bread out of their 
months; and all that he learns of a trade is from observation more than anything 
else. He is kept leaniiug two, three, or four years, and in the very time that he 
is loaming he also leani.s liad habits, hadlaiignago, and badide.as. Those men that 
he is surrounded by are disconl eiited and vent their own ideas of discontent and 
its causes, and the young man imbihe.s it from them, and the consequence is that 
when the young man is about 30 he i.s alsuit as di.scontented as the next fellow. 

Q. Is that any worse Inwe than it is in coiintrie.s where they have a better 
apprentice system?—A. They liavo hardly got an apprentice system anywhere 
in this country. 

Q. I say other (ountries?—A. Oh, in otlier countries. Tlio thing differs entirely 
there. In e groat many of the handicrafts there the employers are small employ- 
el's. and they take hold of a young man, and are wuth liim themselves, and maybe 
have one, two, three, or four .■[ourneymen. They can watch over those young 
men, and can teach them directly by showing them, etc., and their habits are 
looked closer after. But here there ought to be some means of teachinjg our 
young American handicrafts. I made a suggestion and carried it out personally, 
but did not get any support in it. The reason that I did is this: You take the 
every day laboring men; that is, our common laborers. Their sons have hardly 
any opportunity to leara a trade at all, because if there is any opening it is the 
man's son that is working in that special trade that 'will get the place. He la on 
the watch for that. Consequently the common everyday working man has no 
chance to get liis son raised up at all. Why can not we have tra£ schools here, 
which have built up Germany to such an extent that there is not its equal any¬ 
where? We have only one trade school in the country, and that is the one in New 
York. There can be trade schools here so that when a boy gets through 'with his 
common education, insterd of sending him to the high school, which is prepara- 
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tory to'the professions, yon can send him to the trade school and let him learn the 
trade there, and let him learn to be an expert. 

Q. 'What does the trade school in New York instruct in?—A. In nearly all the 
building trades. 

Q. Building trades?—A. Building trades especially. It is a philanthropic affair, 
and consequently it has contributions to it. 

Q. Do you not know that we have textile schools in Philadelphia and Lowell and 
New BedSford?—A. Yes; these specialties; but what I am referring to now is the 
handicrafts. We have got what we call manual-training schools here, but it is a 
mere farce. If you will get a boy who has got through a manual-training school 
and put him on a building ho is useless for a year or two, because it is not practical. 
It is not very good to teach boy.s in stone-front buildings that have to go outdoors 
for work. It is no good. 

Q. You think, then, that trade sehoolsarenecessary and a good apprentice system 
is necessary?—A. The apprentice nmtem I would not have. 

Q. Would not have?—A. No. Our bu.siness has gone away from us as indi¬ 
viduals now. If I have an apprentice, I can not see to his wants; my foreman is 
too busy to see to his wants; he has got his own duties to perform. Each work¬ 
man has his own share of work, and he has not got time to show that boy. We 
ought to adoi)t a new system. That is a thing that ha.s been in vogue since 1400; 
since the Flemish weavers started it it has been in vogue—that is, since 1440—this 
same system of apprenticeship, and we have nei'er made any effort to change it. 
We ought to change it, and we ought to iirovide schools wherein my boy and 
this man’s boy and that man's boy. after he is through his common-school educa¬ 
tion, can earn his daily broad, "^ou have only given him half when you get him 
through the schools. 

Q. Can you give us the practical details of the instruction and the working of 
the building-trade schools?—A. Yes: 1 can give you the practical working of that 
New York schcxil. The boy enters just as he does in any of these higher schools. 
After a certain time there lie is put on whatever branch of the building trade he 
takes np. Whatever he takes np he is ]iiit into that part of the building. It is a 
largo one-story building, and in this part here, say about (W or 100 feet square, 
they are teaching the bricklayers—to take np the trade I am most familiar with. 
They have a superintendent there who is a practical bricklayer. The first thing 
he does with those boys is to teach them liow to use a surveying instrument. As 
a side issue they have to look up studies on the Btraiii.s of timlier and the strains 
on biiildii^ and all such details as that. They are given a lecture once or twice 
a week. _ Those lectures are in direct connection with their own business. You 
see how it makes them; they know sometliiiig about it. When he starts them to 
laying brick, that superintendent is standing over the class there, and they are 
all laying brick. Whenever he finds a fellow that is not laying it right ho says 
stop, and he ha,s him lay it ovi'r. I have seen them having to take down the brick 
to the bottom and work over the mortar and start in again. That boy would 
learn as much in 1 week right under that teachcr'.s eve as he can leaiii with ns 
in a month, and have practical illustration of it all the time. I had one of my 
br.ys go to that school, and when he came back—he was only a little shaver of 
about 17, but when I pat him on the wall beside one of the bricklayers, it was a 
surprise—he could do the work a.s well as anyone. If wo had a lot of those boys 
that we could give certificates that they could lay so many bricks of such a 
quality, should we not raise the standard of our work? We should get intelligent 
men; we should ^et men of the right ideas of the future, of economy, that would 
have an idea of right hiisiness methods in their heads. 

Q. Has there been any agitation for the establishment of such a school in Chi- 


T ?—A. Oh, no; the opposite way; it would not work. 

Do you think it would he opiKised here by the workingmen?—Ar I think it 
would be opposed by the workingmen and the contractors; both of them. TTie 
contractors would be afraid that they would bring np a race of young men that 
would' be smarter than they are by a long sight, and they would not like that. 
[Ijanghter.] And among the other fellows, in the special trades, the boys Would 
generally select the trade that had the shortest hours and the highest wages, and 
Qiat would be full. And, by tbe way, on short hours, I know that inunediately 
after wetiad the 8 hours in the bricklaying business I had twice us many appli- 
cants f(» apprentices from American boys as I had before. The shortening ot 
the lonre n^e it more popular. That is the way I think. The higher you vaiae 


generatiofp-I am speaking of them; I do not care for the present generation; 

Ue no nse, jrou can not do anything for ns—^bnt I should like to see the next gtB* 
i^yUon of expert workmen that would u^nal any in a&d W 
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Q. You think that would be for the good of the whole people?—A. Certainly; 
nd it would pay the people to do it. 

<^. You do not yourself think that it would Injure either the contractors or 
workmen?—A. No; good does not injure anyone. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Speaking about desiring the next generation to be 
aperior as workmen to the European workmen, those who are engaged in such 
rork as the manufacturing of machinery testify that the American workman is 
ir ahead of thp European workman.—A. It is the American machine mostly. 

Q. American machine?—A. Yes; the American macjhine. 

Q. Who has made the American machine?—A. Oh, it is extraordinary, the 
ivehtive genius of our men. 

Q. Do they not have the lienefit of our machines in Europe?—A. They are buy- 
ig them up. Germany is just buying up our boot and shoe machines, and they 
re settin^f up some large factories; and wo are buying German sugar machinery 
nd bringing it over here, and there is where we are getting even. 

Q. A manufacturer of machinery said here the other day that our workmen 
rere better fed, better -clothed, and their conditions generally better; and he 
otes that men in these condition,s can get out better work and do more of it.— 
1 . He is right, and he would sec that if they would give them 9 hours he would 
ot suffer any detriment from it, but it would help him a great deal. I have 
lund that since we have adopted the S-hoiir day wo have got better men and 
otter work than under the long hours. 

Q. Do you get more work out of them?—A. I would not say it that way, but 
he men are better, steadier, and in every way better. I think their habits are 
beadier. 

Q. Do they work more, proiKutionately, in 8 hours than they did formerly with 
?—A. Yes; but the peculiar thing is that we have lieen enabled, between the 
laohinery and invention, to put up buildings as cheap now as we did in 1872 
nd 187.$. 

Q. In 1872 what hours did you work?—A. I think wo worked 10 hours. The 
lachinery has come to our help. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L.Hakkis.) Are you not manufacturing sugar machinery now?— 
i. Well, hardly yet. The Michigan ones came from Germany. Well, there are 
ood reasons. 1 think the Gennans are heavy stockholders in that. 

9 . It is comparatively a new industr.v?—A. Yes; and so is the cement industry. 
Yithin two years it is immense, the amount of cement works we have had here, 
nd the Germans are operating thorn also. 

9 . You moke awhile ago about the German pension system. Is that compul- 
OTyt—A. It is compulsory. 

9. Made so ^ law?—A. Yes; it would be no use otherwise. You can not do 
t otherwise. That is why they fought Bismarck on it, the Liberals there. Eng- 
and had the same system up before this Parliament, and I think there is a like- 
ihood before another Parliament that it will be passed, something like the Qer- 
aan. 

9 . From your observation do you think that the European mechanic is better 
han the American mechanic?-A. He is much slower, but he is taught to do his 
irork very well, very well. Ho is much slower, but there are reasons for that, too. 
9- You mean the European mechanic is slower?—A. Yes; ht is slower, but he 
oes not work as hard. The American mechanic works far harder—that is, in 
he building line he will do nearly half as much again, in some instances double, 
fhat the Europeaj> does in the sam time. 

9. Why is that?--A. They seem to stick to their old methods. For instance, the 
ize of the- brick, as I have observed in many places on the continent, in Germany, 
nd Sweden, and Bohemia. There the sizes of the brick are the sizes of the old 
aolds, and they are so big and clumsy that it is very difficult to 1^ them. A 
aan had to lay a brick -with both hands and one brick at a time. He certainly 
pent a little time also in topping it and working it. It is the general system of 
nanging your material and your ways of doing to conform to the line of least 
esistance. I might as well describe to you the difference when I was in Stook- 
itdm. I saw women carrying up mortar in bags to the top of a six-^rtory bnild- 
ng. Here we have got a machine that takes it up three or four trips a minute. 
There is the difference; there are the two extremes, I presume. 

(Testimony cloe^.) 

Whereupon, at 4.80 o’clock, the subcommissiou adjourned until 10 o’clock 
o-moriow morning. 
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OmcAOO, Ii.i,., March S2,1900. 


TESTIMOITY OF ME. MAETIK B. MADDEK, 

President of the Western HUme Compann. 

The special suteoiimiission met at UieAiiditorinui Hotel, Cliirago, at. 10.30 a. m., 
Mr. Clarke presiding. At 13.1.'> Mr. Martin B. Madden, of Chicago, jn'esident of 
the Western Stone Company, was introdxicod as a witness, and, ludiig duly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. (’i,.vrke.) Please, give your name and post-ofliee address.—A. Martin 
B. Madden, 830 Chainlx'r of Coinmeree Building, Chicago. 

Q. What is your oecmjmtion?—A. lampnssidentof the Western Stone Company. 

Q. Is that a company which furnishes building and paving .sloms?—A. We are 
engaged in the hu.smess of producing, manutaeturing, and selling stone for build¬ 
ing or any other imniosns that it may bo recjnired Jor. 

Q. Where are your qnan'ies?—A. At Lamont, in thi.s county; Lockjiort.in Will 
County; and Joliet, Will County. 

Q. Are they all in oiieration at the present timet—A. No; none of them now. 

Q. What is the reason they ari’ not in ojieraf ionnowt—-.4. The present (condition 
of building intere.sts in Chicago would force us to oix-rate at a very great loss, if 
we were to operate at all. 

Q. Have they been in pretty steady operation during recent years up to a very 
recent period?—A. Tliey have never been shut down before. 

Q. Has your bnsiue,sH lu.ade vou familiar with the general conditions of industry 
in Chicago and vicinity?—A. to some e.vtent. Our business is a sort of thermom¬ 
eter, which in a measure gauges either the inerea.s(, or the decrease of the manu¬ 
facturing business in this community. When a decrease (X'ciirs it Iwoomes 
almostimmediately apparent, on account of the failure of the great manufacturing 
institutions to continue to increa.so their plants, while if the busini'ssof the manu¬ 
facturing interests is inerea.sing, it becomes at once apparent to us, because wo 
are called upon to supply the material for the increase necessarily made in the 
plants, and our concern is of such a size that we come in touch with every interest 
where building material is reijuired. 

Q. What is the maximum number of men that yon employ?—A. About 

Q. Are they divided betweenquarrymeu and cutlers?—A. Wo have a few cut¬ 
ters; we operate considerable machinery. But Ihey cover all kinds of men— 
machinists, engineers, laborers, boatmen, railroad men, <piarrymen, stone¬ 
cutters, etc. 

Q. Are they generally organized in unions?—A. None hut the stonecutters. 

Q. Have you had any lalsa-diiiicnltic,s?—A. None recently; wo have none now. 

Q. Plea.so tell us what yon know about the general conditions, the growth of 
manufacturing and general business in Chicago and vicinity in recent years.—A. 
For three or four years, commencing at the close of lHi)3, and up to the close of 
1896, neai'ly all of the great maimtacturing industries of Chicago were practically 
at a standstill. Many of them were shut down entirely. It was ahiu )Bt inipo.ssihlo 
for men usually (miployed in those institutifms to find work. From my expe¬ 
rience they were willing to work at what they could get, hut they could not 
find the employment. Commoiiciug in 1987, there seemed to bo an apparent 
increase in the amount of work to he I'ound everywhere. The Deering Harvester 
Company, the McCormick Reaper Works, the Kimball Company, the National 
Malleable Iron Works, thoGrilfin Car Wheel Mannfactnring Company, all of these 
very large concerns began to increase their force along in 1897. Tub: is simply 
an example of what everyhoily else did. It soon became net^essary for them to 
increase the size of their plants, and during 1897 they increased thenrquite mate¬ 
rially. ' I,speak now from ])ersonal knowledge, because we were called on to sup¬ 
ply the material. The force of workmen in those iiistitutious was increased at 
least 60 percent, I think, during 1897. Tlie increase gi'adually grew, until in 1898 
the^ had more than doubled the men that tliey employed in 1896 in all of these 
institutions^ and as the thing gi ew along they were, in many instances, obliged 
to wprk m'ge than double time. In 1899 they increased their force of men over 
1898'aliaoStdouhlo again, and this necessitated an increase of the size of their plants 
to tian double what they were hi 1896 and iirior years. They are still grow¬ 
ing, and they are building, or would he building if there was any building being 
dKD€,‘»ddidg to those plants. They have in contemplation very large actions 
to their plants, bst of course they are not at work on them now. The iron 
Indojs^riBBhave had a like increase in the number of men employed, and I might 
, say tltaii Wnearly every line except in the building line this is true. The condi- 
make trade in the bmlding Una are very peculiar. As a rule, the. 
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biiildinp: trades are the last trades to feel an improved condition of things. Real 
estate is the last thing to commence to move after a panic, and it continues to 
move after other things usually commence to go down. We have not yet been 
able to realize the commencement of the upward movement in the building inter¬ 
ests of this community, though everything else has been booming. The trade 
conditions seem to attract men with money to invest—that is, men who had sur¬ 
plus money seemed to tissl the early improvement of the conditions that prevailed 
prior to I89fl, and Invested their surplus money in securities that could be easily 
converted; and while these securities remained at a figure where it seemed that a 
profit could be secured the surplus money of the people of this community seemed 
to be drawn into that channel. Now tliat these securities have reached a point 
where many believe that they are not going to advance much higher, the natural 
tendency is to s<!ek invf'stments that are thought likely to produce profitable 
results. Real e.state to-day in Chicago is very cheap, because it has not com- 
meuced to move. It will commeius! to increase in price as it commences to 
move; and if the conditions were settled, so as to guarantee a revenue on the 
investment, it is felt by the best informed people, of the community that large 
blocks of money would bo iuve.sted in this line of security, and that when th# 
investments were made building would .staid. Last year tho conditions were of 
a very unsettled (dmra(d.i‘r as between tho contractor and the workman, and men 
who would have liked to invest their money in Imilding liesitated to do so. They 
felt tliat there would lie no certainty of lii'ing able to maku tho investment on a 
revenue-paying liasis, and .so tlie year was tlie wor.st in tlio history of Chicago in 
that particular line. The angmnt of liuildiug done reaidiod only in tlie aggregate 
$30,(KK),(W0. It is said by the architects: of Chicago to-<lay that tliey havo in coii- 
templatiou, ready for coiistructioii, luiildings tlio co.st of which would aggr 9 gate 
for this year $.‘)0,000,000 if the labor troiililes wore settled. In wliat shape they will 
be settled it is hard to say; but Iaiiiaiioptimi.st myself, and 1 feel that before very 
long some settlement that will ho satisfactory will bo reached. The only safe 
ba.si.s upon which negotiations can he entered for a settlomont of this kind, in 
iny judgiiientr, is that of arbitration. It seems to me, too, that it should ho vol¬ 
untary arbitration. I heard you ask Mr. Nicholson whether any effort had been 
umde to arbitrate, and I desire to elaborate upon his answer to tliis extent: That 
Hlon(? in last November, 1 think it wa.s, I undertook as a disinterested party— 
that is to say, a iiarty not afiiliated with either the a.ssociationsof tho contractors 
or tho associations of the men. hut friendly to both—to outline a plan under 
which I believed nil the e-visting difficulties might he adjusted. I outlined such 
a plan, and thou I undertook to act as mediator, to bring the two warring ele¬ 
ments together. I succeeded in bringing them together. They met daily for, I 
think, about 80 days. They apwint ed a committee from the contractor’s side and 
a coimuittee from tho men's side, of equal numbers. They finally made a nnani- 
mous agreement on the question of a settlement under the plan that I proposed. 
This agreement was signed; it was to he ratified by the organizations on both 
sides. The e.ontractor'.s committee reported it liack to the contractors; the con¬ 
tractors ratified it. The men's committee reported it back to tho building trades 
council, but it has never been acted upon since. What the reason was I have 
never been able to ascertain. Tho difficulties, it seems to me, that arise between 
the elements in our business can ea.sily be adjusted if a spirit of fairness is 
oxhihitiKl liy Ixith side.s. My lieKef always lias been that maybe my idea of a 
thing might not h i the right thing, tliat yoiir idea of a thing might not bo what 
ought to ho done, hut that wlien we get together with a feeling that whatever 
is to be done will ho done fairly, and all our ideas are put together and the best 
of each is taken, you reach a compromise that will not, perhaps, suit anyone, but 
will con. .', iiuarer than anything else to suiting all. I believe that no question can 
ever bo settled under any circumstances unless that settlement meets or nearly 
meets too approval of the majority of those who are affected by it. 

Q. {By M!f. Kkhnedy.) Did any other effort follow that of yours?—Yes; the 
mayor of Chicago thought that perhaps he could bring about an adjnsbnent, and 
ho wrote a letter to the building traefes council, requesting the appointment of a 
committee from that body, and he wrote a letter also to the contractors, r^uesting 
them to appoint a committee. The contractors, I believe, felt that inlnew of the 
failure of tW men to ratify tho agreement that they had entered into they were 
not justified in accepting any proposition to meet further with them n^til they 
had at least shown a disposition to act upon the questions that had already been 
adjusted; so nothing came of it. 

Q. One side failed to act in the one case and tho other side in another?—^A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any politics in all this trouble'?—A. Well, I really do not know. 

Q. Do not know?—A. I do not know, sir; but thtf trade conditions here, Lthink, 
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are better and have been better in the last 3 years, with the exception of the 
buildinff trades. That exception can be accounted for by the usual conditions 
that exist and have existed from the beginning of time—that real estate is the last 
thing that commences to move, and consequently that building is the last thing 
that commences to move. Another thing that perhaps affected the building 
business here—^preparatory to the World’s Fair wo built the city up very largely 
to accommodate the influx of people that were expected here, and after the 
World’s Fair was over many of these buildings were not needed; many of them 
were not rented; and of course there was not much inducement to people who 
had money to invest it in the building line. 1 am firmly convinced, however, that 
if this difficulty is adjusted properly now we are just on the beginning; of an era 
of prosperity in that particular line. If it is not adjusted, of course it is going to 
affect all interests; not only the manufacturing interests, but the dry goods inter¬ 
est, the grocery interest, the coal mines, the railroud.s—everything is affected by 
it. The movement of materials of all kinds is very bulky when the thing is 
going on rapidly, and it affects the railroad employees, the railroads themselves, 
the coal miners, the iron miners, the rolling mills, the grocers, the dry goods, the 
clothing; in fact, everybody feels it, 

Q, You tell of one effort at arbitration which seemed to come almost to the 
point of success, initiated by yourself, ami another on the iiart of the mayor, 
which failed too, and yet you say yon are an oirtimist. Will you state why you 
are optimistic in regard to tho (conditions?—A. To illustrate why I think good 
results could bo accomplished, taki', for instance, a building upon which are 
employed 200 men of various trades. To-day if ^my one trade strikes on that 
building on account of a mismiderstanding between the men and tho contracctor 
all the trades strike; the building is shut down (•ompletely. Tliat is what is 
known as a sympatlndic strike. Tliis strike is ordered by what i.s known us the 
business agent of the labor organizations, 

(J. Ordered by him as the mouthpiece of the uui(ni?—A. Of his particular 
nmon. 

Q. Nothisact, hut really tho act of the organization?—A. No; he has authority, 
I believe, to do it. 

Q. He has?—A. And my scheme involves this mshliod of curing that trouble: 
That a permanent board of arbitration, (Consisting of an efpiul numfo of men from 
each sine, be appointed, and that whi'revor difficulty arises on any building Iwfore 
the business agent or the walking delegate has power to (lall out the men, he be 
directed to ascertain just what the difficulty is, and after he ascertains it to refer 
it to this board of arbitration. If it is a (lueStion of not very great importance 
the time should be limited in which this board of arbitration should have the 
right to decide it—for instance, 21 hours—hut pending the decision of the board-no 
men whatever should be called away from t ho work on the building. IMS may 
be extended to anything else, whether it is a building or whatever it may bo. 
But I feel certain that it such aprogramims were laid down and carried out lionestly 
999 out of every 1,000 strikes would be averted. I say that bocanso every man 
that is a member of any union, in talking with me on this rpiostion, agrees that 
this is the plan upon which to work; every contractor who is a momlier of his 
jiarticnlar organization a^ees that this is the plan upon which to work. Now, 
there is practically unite(l agreement on the (luostion. If there is, there ought 
not to bo any difficulty in solviug it. It Is a plain bu.siness proposition, in which 
not only the men who are employed on tho building and tho contractors who 
employ the men are interested, but in which the imm who are employed by every 
other institution in this city or in this Btato or in this country are interested. The 
failure of the men to work in any particular lino imt only affecte them, but it 
affects all other men who are obliged to work for a liring in every other line of 
industry that enters into the construction of the building, or whatever it may be, 
and what we need more than anything else is roason, just common horse sense. 
W e wont to have fellows meet feeling that each of them is fair. We do not want 
them to meet with a chipon their shoulders. Wo wantthomen whoareemployod 
by the contractor to feel t.'iat they are the equal of tho contractor, and we want 
the contractor to feel that ho is nothing more tlmn the e(iuai of the men, and that 
the iatelUgeijce of the one is as good as that of the other, and that the honesty of 
the one is as good as that of the other. If that feeling can prevail, and it can 
if the rteht influences are brought to bear, you will have no strflres, you will have 
no troTWle of any kind, 

4. Do ypa believe that if the men were to make an offer of arWtrationi the con- 
tractonTwanld look-npon it as .an indication of weakness, an indication that the 
menweraabouttogiveupthe strike, orvice versa?—A. Oh, I do not think sot Hie 
t^ng, yoi^' kiww, has been handled back and forth so often, and tb^ know each 
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other so well, and the sta^ng qualities that each side has, that they wonld not 
feel that way. It is simply a qneston now of whether the one element is going to 
dominate the other; that is as I understand it. I do not understand that there is 
any obtection on the part of the contractors to organized labor; on the contrary, I 
understand that evei^ contractor would prefer to employ union labor rather than 
nonunion. They realize that they get a better class of men, that the men have a 
better opportunity of keeping respectable wages by having unions; they recomize 
the fact that the better the wages jiaid the lietter the opportunity these menhave 
of educating their children and giving them an opportunity of living the life they 
ought to have in a country like this. What I understand them to object to is this— 
and we might just as well see it—that in many of the trades they limit the amount 
of the work that a man does in a day. Tliere is no objection to their wages or to 
the hours, or to the unions, but now it has reached a stage—now I am speaking 
from my wide circle of acquaintances in this city, and from the fact that I come 
in contact with them everyday—it has reached a point where it does not make 
any difference what the contractor wants to do or what the labor union wants to 
do, unless a settlement of this difference is made to the satisfaction of the invest¬ 
ing public, the investing public will not put its money into business in which 
these people are engaged. That is the situation, and after all, the man who has 
the money to invest is the man who mu.st be satisfied before you can create an ora 
of activito. 

Q. Is all the right of this controversy on one side and all the wrong of it on the 
other side?—A. I really do not know the details of this controversy. 

Q. You ought to know a good deal ahont it, having initiated this scheme of 
arbitration.—A. I knew this difficulty, hut my point was not to go into the details 
of what the difficulty was on either side; it was simply to see if I could bring the 
contending foroe,s together and lot the men who did know what the details of the 
difficulty were go into them and adjust them along the lines that were formulated 
by mo. Mine wore simply general lines; they did not go into details. 

(X Being in a business yourself very largely affected by it, and being a resident 
of Chicago and knowing very much about this, as you must, you are certainly 
qualified to say yes or no to the (luestion. Is all the right of this controversy on 
one side and all the wrong of it on the other?—Oh, I do not suppose a contro¬ 
versy ever existed where all the right was on one side and all the wrong on tht 
other. 

Q. Well, you do not believe it is so in this case?—A. Perhaps not. 

Q. _What IS your belief on the subject?—A. I do not suppose it is; I do not sup¬ 
pose it is. 

Q. Well, is not there an apparent effort to create the public impression that all 
the wrong is on the side of the building trades council people and aU the right 
on the other side?—A. As to that I could not answer, because I do not know; I 
am not a member of either body. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know whether your proposition for arbitration 
was ever acted upon in the unions or not?—A. I understand not; that is, not in all 
of them; I thinkit was in some. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it was received favorably?—^A. It was acted 
upon favorably in those where it was .acted upon at all, and the National Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, as I understand it, at Milwaukee, when they held their conven¬ 
tion, adopted it; and I understand the international convention of brieWayers in 
Rochester have adopted it. 

Q. Do you know'why it was not acted upon by tlio other unions?—A. No, I do 
not. I simply acted in the capacity of a mediator in the beginning, and got these 
people together; and after I got them together, I dropped out; I did not have any 
further business with them. 

'Q, Do you know whether or not it was submitted to the other unions?—A. No, 
I do not; I heard it said that it was not, hut I do not know. 

Q. You have referred to the depressed period and the prosperous period. Were 
the conditions then of a purely local character, or were they national?—A. Oh, 
they covered everything everywhere in the depression and they do now in the 
activity. 

Q. Do you know of anything that can he done by the State government or hj 
the National Government to improve and preserve the conditions of prosperityf— 
A. Why I do not know of anytmng that can be done more than has been done, 
It seems to me that the first proposition is to have the government of the State, 
of the nation, and of the local organizations, such as cities, run on such a basis af 
to give confidence to the men who live in the country that whatever they under¬ 
take to do will be maintained. In other words, that if they invest a dolW thej 
■will he aUe to have security that that dollar will not be -wiped out. If you on« 
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establish confidence, or if yon can maintain the confidence tliat now exists, the 
country will continue to prosper. 

Q. Do you share the opinion expressed by some that there is a sort of relHsllion 
against law and order, a feeliiiff for it in the community?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. And that there is a disposition to strike at property?—^A. Why, this is the 
first time that I have ever heard that any such conditions existed or that any such 
feeling prevailed. I think that it might be said wth perfect safety that we have 
as varied a population in Chicago as exists in any community in the world, both 
as to nationality and as to character of omiiloymciit, and all that; and I fcid .pisti 
fied in saying that there is no more law-abiding couimiinity anywhere on earth, 
and that nearly every man could bo depended ujKni, in case of trouble, to assist in 
maintaining law and order and bringing it to a higher standard if it was necessary. 
I have no fear of that sort, Ix'can.se I lielieve that the jieoph; who were bom in tliLs 
country, and the people who have (v.nno to this countiy and have become it.s citi¬ 
zens and have assimilated ivith the Aiuerican-born people, are ioo jiatriotic to 
ever, under any circumstances, allow any disorder of any kind to disnipt or even 
influence them in destroying any inirt of the government, whether it is local. 
State, or National. 

Q. Do you think there is relatively a larger floating and iionre.sident population 
of working peojile in Chi(;ago than in most indu,-trial centers?—A. Why, no; I do 
not want to have it inferred that wliat I have said had ri'l'erencc to tlie floating 
population. As to nationalities, we have every nationality under the sun here, 
and they are located in se<;tious of the city aliiiosl by themselvi's in many cases, 
and their habits and customs of course vary; but iiiey are .all law-abiding citi¬ 
zens; they believe in law and Older. We have in one or two wards in the city 
a floating population; they are the wards along the riv'er where the lodging 
houses are. This condition perhaps exists in every city. But they liave no 
iiifluonoo to speak of in the formation or execution of tlie gmeniment or the 
laws of tins city, and there is no fear about its future or the future of any eity in 
this country. Of course, the higher the order .of govermui'iit and morality you 
have in a community the more safety there is tor the future of tlie nation; and 
tlio tendency is, in my judgment, to a iiigher order of morality and sohrieiy among 
the people of this country. Great cities will neces.sarily have more to .say in Vio 
government of the oonntry as the years go by than tliey have had in the ]>aat, and 
therefore the greatm- need of exevei.sing every iiittuein-e that can 1ki exereisisl to 
lift up to a higher standard of morals and of honesty the iieople who live in these 
cities. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the various foreign-born elements now domiciled here 
are becoming rapidly a.ssimilated to the natii'e pinmlatiou and aceustoiued to our 
institutions?—A. There is no doubt about it. From what knowledge I liave of 
them and from what associations I have liad witli them. 1 feel perfeetly .safe in 
saying that wo have no better ola.ss of citizens in (Ihicago, and that they can lie 
relind upon always to defend not only the honor of the citj, hiii; the honor oi tlie 
Goveminent and the country, and that their only purpose is to advance its inter¬ 
ests and to sustain its honor and to uplift the standard of American citizenshi]). 

Q. Do most of their cliildreii attend the public sehooLsV—A. Nearly all of them. 
We liave 331,000 children out of oni population here attending thi' public schools 
daily; that is our average daily attendance. Ne:irly all the children of the poorer 
people go through all the grades of the grammar school. Of course many of them 
are not able to allow tlwar children to go through thi; high school, because they 
have to go to work. They are as I was; when 1 ought to liave been at school I 
was at work. 

Q. Is it your opinion that steady employment and good wages are groat civili¬ 
zers?—A. There is not anything- on earth tluit makes peofiie so happy as to have 
plenty of work -with decent wages. There is not anything that makes them better 
citizens than to accumulate a little money, to begin to acquire a little property. 
There is nothing that makes the -wife so happy as to have the husband come home 
Saturday night with his pay in his iiocket. There is not anything that will 
advance the interests of the country to a greater extent in the lutiire, for poster¬ 
ity—I do not mean for tiwlay—than to enable the men to earn sufficient money 
to allow their children to get a decent education; liecuuse in the public schools 
they learn th.kt patriotism which is the groundwork, the footing, upon which 
the future-liberties of the people of this country must stand. 

Q. In' view of those considerations, do you consider it the duty of loading and 
patriotic citizens to gi-spple with such difficulties a.s are now on hero andendoavor 
to compose tISem?—^A.,I believe it is the duty of every citizen, whether ho is a 
leading or patriotic ciazen or not. It is hard to define what a leading citizen Is. 
^mefellawa think they are loading citizens, you know, and others think they sire 
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not. Bnt I think it is the duty of every honest oitken to do everything within his 
power to advance the interests of the community in which he lives. Whether it 
is to serve his neighbor in a case of sickness, or whether it be to find employment 
for some poor man who is unable to find employment for himself, or whether it 
be to serve the State in an official or unofficial capacity, if he does it rightly—or 
whether it be to use his good offices to bring together men who are contending 
for what each claims is a liberty, and endeavor to show them that concession is 
the only thing that can bring them to the realization of their hope—I think it is 
the duty of every citizen who believes in good government, who believes in the 
future of this country, and wlio believes in having the children of the country 
educated, to do everything within his power to keep at work the great army of 
people, no matter whether they bo men who work with their heads or with tneir 
hands; because there is nothing so bad as idleness. 

Q. You believe, then, that whatever the laws may be, the general remedies 
that may be proposed for the amelioration of our conditions and the preservation 
of good conditions, much depends upon public sentiment and the active exercise 
of the duties of citizonsliip?—A. More dejiends upon that than on anything else. 
First, of course, we must have laws under which we can live; they must be so 
executed as not to be bnrdrjisome upon the iieople; the people must have confi¬ 
dence in the men who are called upon to pass the laws and those who are called 
upon to execute them; and then, after that condition exists, the proposition as 
submitted by you must follow. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is the compromise agreed upon under your plan 
and admitted and agreed to by the Builders’ As.sociation lieyond the ho™ of revi¬ 
val?—A. I was inclined to hope that it wa.s not, but I do not know. Some time 
ago I think it could iierhaps liavo been revived, but whether it can be now or not 
I am unable to say. 

Q. If agreed to by the builders' association would the contractors’ associa¬ 
tion feel that the time liad gone by, so that they could not stand by their agree¬ 
ment?—A. I am not able to answer that ([uestion because I am not in touch with 
them. I simply acted, as 1 said liefore, as a mediator, and after I got them 
together and oiitliiied my ideas I dropped out, and I have been out ever since. 

Q. 'You have heard no'expression from that side that the time had gone by?— 
A. No. I have not. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon, at 1 o’clock p. m., the suboommission took a recess until 3.80 
. o’clock. 


Chioaoo, III., March £2,1900. 


TESTIKOirS' OF KB. HBBKAN LIIIIEK. 

President of the Hod Carriers’ Union. 

The special suboommission met at 3.30 p. m., pursuant to recess, Mr. Ctoke 
presiding. At that time Mr. Herman Lillien of Chicago, president of the Chicago 
Hod Gamers’ Union, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your full name.—^A. Herman Lillim, 

Q. What is your post-office aduioss'?—A. 3924 South Canal street, Chica^, 

Q. What is your occuiiation ?—A. At present I am president of the Hod Car¬ 
riers Union; heretofore a hod carrier. 

Q. Please go on in your own way and state the size of your organization, and 
how long it has been formed, and what its relations are to other lalwr organiza¬ 
tions, and whether your people are employed or not at the present time.—^A. The 
Hod Carriers’ Union has a membership somewhere in the neighborhood of 5,000 
men. ' The hod carriers, as a calling, would have more men, if the work had not 
been supplanted to a great extent since the introduction of the machine in out line 
of work. I refer to hoisting machines. In 1886 and 1887 we had a hod cariieis’ 
union here, exclusively composed of men that carried the hod. At that time 
the membership was in the neighborhood of 7,000 or 8,000. In 1887 there was 
what wafi c^ej here the big bricklayers’ strike for a half day Saturday—for a 
^turday pay dayrather. During this strike the laborers lost the organization of 
which they ■ytere members. That md away with the first organization of hod car¬ 
riers in tmi' oity fli“t I know of. A couple ofjrears afterwards we reorganized, 
and ^ough 'tte'; panic that succeeded the 'World's Fair time here the second 
organization'also went to pieces. 
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In 1898 tho scale of wages was $8 per day for 8 hours' work, and t3.40 for what 
we term here hod carriers or plasterers’ laborers. As I said, after the W orld's 
Fair time, when the building industry fell almost to the ground, the wages went 
with it, and the organization was powerless and went to the wall—disbanded. 
Wages fell from the scale I have mentioned to as low as 10 cents per hour. _ In 
18^to 1896, in the winter of that year, I was working on one of the biggest ,iobs 
in the city, at the comer of Thirty-third and Wabash avenue, and the men 
there received from 10 cents an hour to 12i cents an hour for 10 hours’ work. 
Tho condition getting worse and worse every day, some of us on the south side, 
who had been members of the old union, though not in an official capacity, tooi^ 
it upon ourselves to try to remedy the situation. In 1896, March, we reorganized 
again the hod carriers’ union. The hod carriers’ union of 1896 is tho hod carriers’ 
union to-day. We have now four locals, conducted on a sy.steni emanating from 
the hod carriers’council, which is the representative body of the rank and file. 
Such locals have the right to so many delegates per capita. In 1896, when the 
membership of the hod can iers’ union was .Tlfi strong in the city of Chicago, of 
2.000,000 inhabitant.s, I am saying that the work before us was of a very CTave 
nature. Making very slow progress, we went to oiir bosses and asked that 
they help us to get along somewhat better than we were getting along with $1 
and $1.2.5 a dav. At that figure we could not see how we could keep families. 
For example, i was tho lather at the time of three children myself. We could 
not see onr way to do it. Wo were getting in debt more .and more every day. 
We wanted to he (dassified among the be.st citizens in this town; that is. men that 
work for a living. We wont to begging; wo begged the Chicago masons, which 
is an association composed of aiioiit .501) men that work exclusively at masonry 
work, but all our prayers h,ad no weight. We were iliscarded, as they say among 
horses, and wo were discouraged, trying to come to some settlement. 

Q. What did you ask for?—A. We asked for a regular sc.ale of wages to te 
framed, and tho recognition of the hod carriers’ union, so that we might establish 
a system that would eiiualize everybody in tho business. But the membership 
being so small and our power being so limited, wo were discarded. Nevertheless, 
we kept on with tho good w'ork, as wo term it, and again, in 1897, we came to the 
Chicago masoms, with the same re.sult8. In 1898 we came again to the Chicago 
masons, in the spring, with tho same results; but the organization that I have tne 
honor of reprerenting, having acquired some membership and having become a 
member of the central body, the Building Trades Council, the power that we 
wielded at that time was more recognized than it had been previously. On the 
27th day of June, or thereabouts, 1898, an agreement was made between the hod 
carriers and building laborers’ union and tho Chicago masons. The agreement 
held for one year, up to 1899, As a side issue, I might remark that statistics will 
prove that prior to the 28th day of June, or therealsmts, 1898, tho percentage of 
the work done in the city of Chicago by the members of the Chicago masons was 
49; whereas up to the 29th day of Julv, 1899, the percentage was 97 per cent, 97 
and a fraction. That shows you the benefit derived from the contract. I have 
got here a copy of the working rules, formulated by the Chicago masons them- 
TOlves, under which we worked for 2 years, not a particle of which has ever 
been changed by our union, and the rules that we execute at present on any work 
that we may engage on. About the 17th day of January, 1900, a communication 
was sent to the Chicago masons, asking them that an arbitration board be 
appointed by their side, that ours was ready to meet them, giving an appoint¬ 
ment for time and place. We have never received any communication, but, 
instead, the members of the rank and file of the hod earners’ union wore notified 
upon the different works by circulars, by notices served on them by the boss, that 
certain rules were going to exist, rules that they had formulated themselves with¬ 
out tho consent of the hod carriers’ union or anybody else, and those were the 
rules under which the men were supposed to work, or else they would have n<> 
work for them. This occnrTe<I on the .5th of February. On l)eing served witli 
those notices the men, being members of a trade union, the hod carriers’ union 
could not break the pledge that they had taken to those working rules, and refused 
to work under the rules the contractors had made. [Witness produces paper.] 
Article 6 is the article that was in the way, and on the breaking of that article 
we have never had any recognition for the Chicago masons since, 

([I You wish to read that a.-, a part of jour testimony?—A. Yes (reading). 
“SSttion 6. Members of the said hod carriers’ union shall work for none but 
qtetn^rs in good standing of the Chic.ago masons and builders’ association on 
any of»the classes of work defined herein, excepting on work doiM Joy the Fed- 
ersJ, State, county, or municipal government by regular employees.” 
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Q. That you say is tho one?—A. Yes, that was the one that was in the way. It 
meant that, if I was fortunate enon^h to own a lot and be able to buy 15,000 
bricks, the bricks would not bo sold iiie and I should not be able to lay them. I 
should first have to go to a contractor who was a member of the contractors' 
council—any other would not do—before I could make tho purchase of that brick, 
and I should not be allowed to lay those brick.s myself, but I should hare to have 
a contractor. Then if ho would hire mo to work on that building myself, then 
I would be allowed to do so. Under these rules if an owner of any consequence 
wanted to build for himself we were not allowed to work for him. There was 
a lot of contention and hard feeling between the members. The public became 
alarmed when it saw it was going too far and ought to bo restricted. This ulti¬ 
matum, as wo call it, was thrown down to us on the ,5th day of February, and 
we have not done a day‘.s work for the membens of tho Chicago masons since. 
Of the 5,000 members that we have in our union I pre.sume that aliout 3,000 
work for the members of th(' Chie.ago mas<ms. about 500 for plastering bosses, 
about 1,000 for the tireproot'ers, and the other .50(1 for carpenters. I iiresume that 
we have got 400 men working in the city of Chicago to-day. 

Q. About 400 to-day?—A. Yes, 

Q. Are any of tlieili working for the mason linilders?—A. They are not working 
for the masons and Iniilders exce])! in one instaiK^e: that is on a iolron Adams 
and Clark; Mr. Grifiitlis is doing the job, and lie is working under our union 
rules, and tlierefore lias witlidrawii tlie ultimatum tliat lie liad served on the .5th 
of Feliruary. Wo are working for four or fi\ e ditferent firiiis, George A. Fuller & 
Co., Whittaker, and two or three more whose names 1 do not I'ot^ollect just now; 
lint since they liav(> employed members of the hod caiTiers' union, carrying the 
building trades council card, tlicv have all been fined ,$^500 by tho association, 
and it is iiiijiossihlo for any one of those gentlemen to buy material of any kind 
ill the building line iitdess they jiay a larger margin, and in many instances they 
cannot get tlie material at all—even totlie extent of deprivinga man, Whittaker, 
of tho renting of a lioistiiig imudiine, aliaiid niiichiiie. Mr. Whittaker camedown 
to my office yesterday and told me of these facts, and I went to see a machine firm 
and I have not siicciusled yet. 

y. (By Mr. KENNEn5'. i They ari' scabs tlieii, are they, in their organization?— 
A. Tlio.se men for whom we .are working now? 

Q. Yes; I mean they five scabiied by the contractors' association because they 
have employed you; have they not that stfitus'?—A. That is the status. 

y. Tliey are lioycottiiig tlieiii ill their work'?—A. Yes; they are boycotting their 
work. 

Q. Freventing them from buying iiiaterial and buying machinery'?—A. Yes; as 
far as I can ascertain. 

Q. Do they tell you that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would they come and tell that to the coinniission'?—A. I presume they 
would. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.ARKE.) Does your as.sociation bidong to the central council of 
labor?—A. We belong to the building trades council. 

Q. How many organizations does that consist of?—A. It consists of thirty or 
thirty-one. 

Q. Yon are in good .standing in the council, so ffir as you know?—A. We are 
in good standing in the council so far as we know. 

Q. Is it your o]iiiiion that those ii'gnlations of tho contractors are unfair, and 
that they disi riiniiiatt* agfiinst labor?—A. Yes; because it does not give labor the 
right to work for anyone tli.at m'shes to einiiloy them. 

Q. Do you bale any rule-sof dlsdpliuo in your own organization?—A. We have 
rules of discipliiie; yes. 

Q. Do they resoiiible tho rules of the contractors in any respect?—A. To a very, 
very small degree. 

Q. You recognize that some rules of discipline are necessary in order to pre¬ 
serve the organization'?—A. Yes; I recognize that fact. 

Q. But you think theirs go too far?-A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any complaint to make, before this recent difficulty came on, about 
the wages that you were receiving?—A. We had no complaint to' make up to the 
1st of March. We made a request for 5 cents an hour more on the 1st of March, 

(^. What was the result of that request?—A. The result of that request was the 
ultimatum served on the men on the different works by the different bosses. 

Q. Have you a copy of that ultimatum?—A. I have not with me. 

Q. Do you think you could find one and furnish it as a part of your testi¬ 
mony?—A. Yes. 

Q. I wish you would do it.—A. Yes. 
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The following is a coiiy of the ultimatum referred to by the witness: 

“ NOTICE. 

“ To the joumeymeit masons and bnildiny lalstrers of Chicago. 

“The unions affiliated with the building trades council having absolutely 
ignored the joint arbitration agreement and faile<l to ratify same, we liereby 
make the following rules to be enforced by the mason and building contractors 
of Chicago, on and after February ,'i, 1900, and you will govern yourselves accord¬ 
ingly: 

Wages for journeymen masons will bo ,50 cents per houi', 

“Wages for building laborers will lie 3.5 cents per hour, 

"Eight hours shall constitute, a day’s work. 

“ Time and one-half will bo allowed for all overtime. 

“Double time for Sundays and holidays. 

“ No limitation as to the .amount of work a man shall perform in a day. 

“ No restriction as to union or nonunion made material. 

“No restriction as to the u.sc of niacliinevy. 

“ The foreman shall bo the agent of the contractor. 

“ The right to employ and di.schargo whoever he may choose is reserved to the 
employer.” 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has your organization always been willing to arbitrate 
your differences with the eontractors?—A. More than willing to arbitrate; have 
always sought arbitration. 

Q. You acknowledge then, that all the right of th<' controvorsy is not on your 
side, whon’yoii submit it to arbitration; that there is right and wrong on both 
sides’?—A. We acknowledge that there is right'? 

Q. Yes: and wrong on both sides'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you familiar with tlie eii’orts at arbitration made some months ago, one 
at the suggestion of Mr. Madden and another in which the mayor of the city took 
part'?—A. That is a mattei that does not concern me. I hud much rather you 
would wait until such a time as I should be sent here as a representative of that 
body. I am hero as a member of the hod carriers’ union, and I am testifying as a 
member of the hod carriers’ union. 

Q. Well, have yon knowledge of those matters’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you serve on the committees at all’?—A. 1 served on the committee. 

Q. You would jirefer not to give testimony about it'?—A. Well, if it is wanted 
of me. There is no reason, only that I have not Ix'cn empowered by the organiza¬ 
tion that sent me there as a roprosimtative on that occasion, and I am not here 
testifying as to tlieir workings. X am testifying here as a member of the hod 
carriers’ union. 

, Q. You represented the hod carriers’union on that occasion'?—A. No; I did not. 
I represented the building trades council. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.veke.) I think you should exercise your own discretion, Mr. 
Lillien, about whether you will testify ou that branch of the subject now or not. 
Of course, we should bo glad to hear you, but we do not feel like drawing it out 
of you unless you wish to give it now.—A. Well, I will come again to the first 
part. The i)Ower b) testify here would have to be vested in me by the building 
trades council, which was the body I represented at that time. 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, we should not press you. 

Tho WITNES.S. A.S far as tlie liod carriers' union is concerned. I repeat that it is 
not only in favor of arbitration, Imt has liegged for arbitration, as I showed you 
on the start, ever .since IWIB; and tliat on tlie 17th day of January or thereabouts 
wo sent a communication to tlie Chicago mason.s—a copy of which I can provide 
the commission with if it so desires—in which wo asked arbitration. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) I wish you would furnish a copy.—A. The word “beg” 
is mentioned. 

Q. To that you received no reply?—A. To that we received no reply. 

Q. Will you furnish a copy ot that'?—A. Yes. 

W. Thank yon. You are still ready and willing and anxious to arbitrate your 
ilifiereuces it it is necessary to arbitrate?—A. Always ready to arbitrate. 

(A You are willing to meet the masons and talk with them about it? — A. Yes. 

■ ^ And come to an agreement'?—A. Yes. 

Q. A]^ leave everyone to resume w-ork on his job?—A. Yes; and will abide by 
thB(lee®on of the arbitration board in all cases—always have. 

Q. Have they, in any talk that yon have had with them, o^fteted to your 
wwtK —^A. Not since 1998. They have objected, very strongly objected; notbnly 
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objected, bnt put everything in our way so that we coTild not succeed. But since 
18& the objections have never been raised up to this time. 

Q. When was their association formed; do you remember?—A. No; I can not 
tell you; bnt, if I am not mistaken, it was formed in 1887, as near as I can recol¬ 
lect, about the time of the bricklayers’ strike of that year. 

Q. Do most of your members reside in Cliicago?—A. They all reside in Chicago 
and suburbs. There are very few that come from out of town. At times, per¬ 
haps, an outside contractor may have a job here and may bring some men with 
him. They deposit their cards with us while they are here, and they workamong 
our men just as though they had been here a lifetime. 

Q. Are they generally the heads of families?—A. The members of our union? 

Q. Yes.—A. The great majority. The work is not very lucrative, and a young 
fellow does not care very mutih about the work. 

Q. Is the work in times of peace fairly steady throughout the year?—A. No; 
the work for quite awliile has been very slow. It is impossible for a man to 
average four days a week. 

Q. Do your men get other work at times when they are not engaged in hod car¬ 
rying?—A. There iii a certain ])erceutage of the union that carry the hod for a 
living exclusively and work on the buildings exclusively. As soon as they are out 
of work with a certain contractor they go around the city until they find work at 
the same calling. I have never earned a cent Irom 1883 up to 1890 outside of car¬ 
rying the hod, and what apjOies to me applies to the big percentage of the mem- 
iJership of our union. 

Q. Are there ae many hod carriers in Chi(5ago as there have l)cen in former 
times?—A. There are as many building lalwrers. but not hod carriers, because it 
is not necessary now to be a hod carrier to work ou the buildings. Machinery, as 
I said More, lias .suiiplanted the hod carrier, bnt the men that used to be hod 
carriers arc still working at the building business. 

y. Do you know of any changes that should bo made in our laws, either State 
or national, that you think would be beneficial to your clas.s?—A. That is too deep 
for me; 1 have not studied enough, and I could not answer. 

Q. Have you any fault to find with the police department or the administration 
of the law in tho State or city?—A. I have none. 1 can say that of the city police; 
I could not say that of tin; sinscial poli<'e. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) What is the prevailing rate of wages at your 
work?—A. The scale of wages prioi' to the 1st of March, 1900, was 25 cents in 
hour for building laborers and 30 cents an hour for hod carriers, plasterers’ 
laborers. The new scale of wages is f) cents increase, making it 30 and 35 cents. 

Q. Is hoisting machinery retpiiredou account of tho tall buildings that are now 
being built?—A. It makes the work cheaper; it raises it quicker than we could 
by human strength. 

Q. Hoisting machinery is not used for low buildings, is it?—A. Used for build- 
iiigs as low as three .stories—on three-story tenements or residences. The only 
class of contractor that does not, use the hoisting machine is the plastering con¬ 
tractor, because it compiels him to move the machine. That is why 'he scale of 
wages is always 5 cents over the scaloof wages of the building laborer; it requires 
more streurth and more practice for tho work. 

Q. We shall be glad to hear any further statement that you may have to 
make.—A. I might speak a few words of the walking delegate. In my 4 years’ 
experience I have had occasion to meet with upward of a hundred walking dele¬ 
gates, and 1 have the first word to hear that the walking delegate is not what he 
should bo, as a member of society, as a member and citizen of this community. 
The statements made of them ai o generally false. There is nut a thing said about 
a walking delegate that has ever been substantiated. Here is where the con¬ 
tractor finds his fault with the walking delegate: Because the walking delegate is 
the man with tho backbone; because the contractor, if he has a grievance to settle. 


can not force a walking delegate. If a i>oor laborer goes and makes a protest 
because be has been maltreaced by a contractor, or underpaid, or any other griev¬ 
ance that may spring up, he never receives a show; the wrong will never be rec¬ 
tified; the fast tlung is discharge; seek work somewhere else. That is why the 
members join the building laborers’ imion. The walking delegate has charge of 
all those cases; and if he finds that the contractors mistreat the members of his 
association he turas in his protest, and the straighter the walking delegate is the 
more kick from the contractor. That is why the walking delegate is receiving 
the hmnt of the abuse, when it does not belong to him. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) Yon have perfect confidence in the loyalty and integrity 
of the walking delegates of your union?— A. By a great percentage it has nerver 
bm queetUmed; omy by the contractors—by some ocnitractora. 
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Q. How often are these walking delegates chosen?—A. They are chosen accord¬ 
ing to the different rules goveniing the different nnions. In ours we elect every 
6 months, and everybody has a chance at a ballot. We havi' a nomination 
to-night; there is a chance for 5,000 men on the list, 

Q. Are the walking delegates authorized to order strikes?—A. No; not author¬ 
ized to order strikes. There has never been a walking delegate that ever called 
a strike. 

Q. Can they order any cessation of work by any member of the union without 
referring the question to the union?—A. The walking delegates have the right to 
exercise their discretion from meeting to meeting, provided that they govern 
themselves according to the rules laid down for them by the membei’ship. 

Q. Is there any referendum or po.stal-card system of taking the sense of the 
members of the union?—A. Do you mean partial strike or gem'ral strike? 

Q. On any question whatever?—A. The members themselves do that work. If 
a member of onr union has a gnevaiiee with a coiitnwdor. he sends to our head¬ 
quarters; the Irasiuess agent is sent to iheiii. and tin' matter is arbitrated between 
the busme,.ss agent and the contractor, «nthcr in the presence or thi! absence of 
the men, ,inst as they see fit. If the two tail to agree, according to the rules the 
members are notified upon tlie work-, and they know that while there is a griev¬ 
ance existing they eiin not work, and they generally quit of their own accord. 

Q. SupiHising till' walking delegate wanted to call a strike, thought it was best 
to do so, would he have authority to do that?—A. No. 

Q. Without getting it directly f'loni the union?—A. Not for a moment; he has 
no right to call a .strike anywhere; the walking delegate is not wipposed to call 
strikes; lie i.s supposed to evade strikes. 

Q. Who does order a strike, the union?—A. The niiion. when there is a strike. 

<J. Decided ill open meeting?—A. The meetiug.s are ojieii so far as the nieiii- 
bersliip of the hod (airriers’ tiidoii is concei'iied. 

Q. Are those meetings usually well attended by the merahers?—A. Yes; when¬ 
ever there is any question of any iiiipoi'tanee the advertising niedinm is used. 

Q. In case of a very large union wliieli eonld not eoiiveiiiently meet in any one 
hall, would you favor the snhmission ol an.\ inqiortaut question to the meuibors 
by mail, receiving their answers by mail? -A. No. 

Q. And treating those answers as votes?—A. No; that system has never been 
established. 

Q. Do you think it would pay them to establisb it?—A. On questions of 
importance—we have four locals, as I said before, i, ami I; Irhe (jnestions are 
taken up by the memhershi]), and delegates aie sent to this executive bixly with 
instructions to recommend the ]Mssiige of such and such a measure. Wo can 
condense the workings of the hod carriers' unions, 1 hough it is done right from 
the memhorshiji. We can eondeiise it in IB or 3'1 men. That is where the gen¬ 
eral orders aie i.ssued. 

Q. Those 35 or S-t men represent how many?—A. Five thousand. On a ques¬ 
tion of vital iniporbince. on questions that are without the rules’, it is always left 
to a referendum vote, hut at meeting,'., even though a s])ecial call would have to ho 
issued through the medium of the iiress; but the mail system has never been 
established. 

Q. Do you think of anything further you would like to submit'?—A. The scale 
of wages of 30 and S,-) cent.-, an lionr for a commoii laborer would seem to be 
extravagant, if the public or you did not know that in rainy weather, for exam¬ 
ple, there is no work for the laborer; in freezing weather there is no work for 
the laborer; and the laborer can not work without material, and is laid off quite 
frequently for that reason; it it is not hriek we are iiiis.sing it is lime: if it is not 
lime it is sand; if it is not sand it is .senffohling: if it is not scaffolding it is some¬ 
thing else we are mis,sing; so all ill all we don't have more than an average of 
'4 days a week. 

Q. .Are yon able to state about what the yearly earnings of the different mem¬ 
bers of your union are. when work is carried on generally here'?—A. At tlie best 
of times it would be impossible for a man to work over 4| days a week. Of course 
I am spiking of an average. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haeris.) That would ho the year round?—A. That would be 
the year round, at the best of times: supposing there was work in plenty, that 
we e.ould qg/ Ifroiii one Job t-i anothw, keep on working, we could not make more 
than that, because there is rainy weather, fi’eezing weather, and want of mate- 
liai? It is impossible to make any more, and the work must be very plentiful; 

m-^ist ready to go from one job l.o another, without any loss of time, seek¬ 
ing for a joh after we lose work, to make it average that. Of course some are 
more for-jiunate than others. If I were working for Mr. Nicholson on these ^ 
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elevators or Irnildings, or on those hig johs down town, where rain does not affect 
you so much, because if there is no work with mortar there is work in the base¬ 
ment, raising lumber or something like that—you make more; butthere is a coun¬ 
terbalance; another man working on a three-story building—I could illustrate to 
you in 2 seconds what it takes to put up a three-story building; it takes 5 days 
from the digging of trenches to basement high; it takes 5 days, providing the 
weather is suitable and we lose no time, providing the material comes as quick as 
we can use it. After that !i days is done we lose 1 day at least on a three-story 
building, to set the liasement joists. On the first floor we work 1 day to a day 
and a quarter, and if we work a day and a quarter it is worse for us than if we 
worked only 1 day, because we have to loaf the balance of that day and the suc¬ 
ceeding day to put the joists in. The second .story is a reiietition of the first story. 
The third story is worse, because after the walls are up wo have to delay a day 
or a day and a half for the ceiling joists; then we work two hours up to the roof 
joists, lay off another day, and work two hours more on the fire walls and chim¬ 
ney. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) What you say now has reference to buildings that are 
buiit of brick and stone and wood?—A. Brick and stone and wood are exclu¬ 
sively used in teiieniefit houses and residences in this city. 

Q. It would not apply to steel-fraine buildings. I sniiposo?—A. It would not 
apply to steel-frame buildings. The time made on those buildings is somewhat 
better than the time made by the men working on the small jobs. 

(Testimony closed.) 


' Oiiic'Aoo. III.. Marches, IM). 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THOMAS B. JEFFEEY. 

lik'ifcti' Mfintifdrtiir'ri', Chicatju, HI. 

The special siibcnininission met at 10.28 a. m., March 23, 1900, in the Audi¬ 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Thomas B. 
Jeffery was swoni as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.— A. My name is Thomas B. 
Jeffery. 

(J. Your post-office address.—A. No. 228 North Franklin street, Chicago. 

Q. Your occupation?—A. Manufacturing bicycles. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business in Chicago?—A. I have 
been engaged in that business 21 years. 

Q. All the time in this city?—A. All the time in Chicago. I am the first 
manufacturer of bicycles west of Connecticut. 

(3. Please go forward in your own way and state what you wish in connection 
with it, and the different luemlier.s of the commission will ask questions that occur 
to them.—A. I was formerly a workman. I carried the dinner pail like the rest, 
a good ina^ years ago, in Chicago, and alsrat 21 years ago I commenced to make 
bicycles. Those were the early days. I worked up a large business, and treated 
all the men I liad well. I began with 3 or 4, and afiout 189.5 I had something like 
800. I kept the men employed'as much as po.ssihle all the year round, making it 
pleasant for them, and I think I kojit men longer than most other manufacturers; 
that is to say. I think 60 per cent of my men have worked more than 5 years 
for me. About the fall of 18it,6, or the summer of that year, I found tiie prices 
of my goods were going down and the cost of selling them increasing, and I 
thought, in order to kee]) the business going. I .should have to make the goods 
somewhat cheaiier. I had polishers, machinists—^a general line of men that 
worked on bicycles. Some belonged to unions and some did not, but I found 
tliat the polishers liad a particularly strong union; they were employed in one 
department, one room divided off for them—between 40 and 50 men there. I 
found when I went to get a new piece of work done, something they had not made 
before, they always endeavored to get a very high price for the work of doing it, 
that is, a high piece-work price. If the men hapjiened to be paid by the day they 
always insisted on getting $2.75 a day. and did just as little as they could. So it 
was Cheaper to have work done at a piece-worK price, but when a new piece of work 
was given them they would each pretend it was a very hard piece of work to do 
and take a great deal of time. I Imew it was not so. I knew they were deceiving 
me, but I ooxild not help myself. I continued to submit to their figures. But 
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later, when competition got so very close and the price of goods went down, and 
the -demand became greater on account of the diminished price, 1 looked about 
for some way of reducing the cost of the woi k in the polishing department. I 
found men that were mdring certain pieces, for instance, hub^they were in a 
different building, a different side of the street from the polishers, and I spoke 
to the foreman who made the hubs, asking him if he could polish those hubs. He 
could, and he did, and he found the cost of polishing these hubs was about one- 
third what the metal polishers charged for it. I found that I was being fooled all 
the time, and after proving the things could be done cheaper, that hubs could be 
done cheaper, I saw that little screws and nuts could be done by women just about 
as well as by men, and I got some women working in another dOTjartment to polish 
them. The polishers, of course, knew about that, and soon I was waited upon 
by a committee and told I must discharge those women, and discharge the 
men polishing hubs, or they would all go out in a body. I told them I would 
not discharge the women or the men. A week or two elapsed, when I was waited 
upon by two men who came from Toledo or Detroit, and they made a demand on 
me to discharge those people. I would not do it. Those men went out and made 
some signal to the men watching at a window; and all the men in the polishing 
department came out in a body—44 of them. Before leaving, they destroyed 
what they could easily while the foreman was not looking around. In the fore¬ 
man's absence, they put acid.s into the tubs containing the nickel solution, and 
mixed the fine and coarse emery so that it wa.^ useless, and then endeavored to 
keep men from coming to ray place to be engaged or to seek work, I was waited 
upon again by a committee of the strikers, and told that unless I took them back 
I should be boycotted. I did not understand just what Isjycott meant in the way 
they did, and I told them it mad(> no difference. But I found it did make a differ- 
rence. I soon after got in the mail a lot of cards. Now I have specimens ot those 
cards. They published cards of that kind by the thousand. These cards were 
received by me from agents who sold my bicycles, from all over the United States. 
They were scattered in almost every city. (The cards above referred to bear on 
one side an illustration of a bicycle, and are worded as follows): "Don’t buy 
these bicycles, the Victor, Victoria, Rambler, Ideal, and Crescent. They are 
polished by scabs.” 

(On the reverse side, appears the following): "The Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
and Platers’ International Union of North America, reejuest all their friends and 
sympathizers to boycott the following bicycles, as they are finished by scab labor: 
Victor and Victoria, manufactured by The Overman Wheel Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; Rambler and Ideal, inanufacitured hv Gormully & Jeffery,Chicago, 
m.; Crescents, manufactured by The Western Wheel (Company, Chicago, HI.” 

I submit one letter, received from New Haven, Conn, (reading): 

“ GtoRMULLY & Jeffery, Chicago: 

“Gentlemen; Cards like the inclosed were fre(inently distributed through the 
streets of this place last night by parties to us unknown. You are probably 
familiar with this fact, but thinking that possibly you are not, we forward the 
card.” 

There is other matter in the letter, but it is hardly necessary to put it in. 

9 . Have you read all that pertains to that!'—A. Yes; I have read all that per¬ 
tains to that feature. 

I have another label, one that was distributed in Detroit, 800,000 being distrib¬ 
uted on Woodward avenue, Detroit, near where the Gormully & Jeffery Manu¬ 
facturing Company have a store; and I submit a specimen. 

(The following is a copy of the label above referred to;) 

“Rambler bicycle is made by scab labor.” 

I submit also a card received from an agent who sold Rambler bicycles in 
Waterford, N. Y. It is a specimen of card I received from a vast number of 
places in the Unit^ States. 

(The following is a copy of the card above referred to:) 

"Wheels given away!—Gormully & Jeffery will give away ‘Rambler’ and 
‘Ideal’ wheels during the coming season. They can not sell them. They are 
made by inferior workmen.” 

I submit another handbill. It was received from the agent for Rambler bicy- 
deaat Marlboro, Mass., March, 1897—one of a large number distributed 

(The following is a copy of the circular refer^ to:) 
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[Metal PoUahers’ Buffers, Platers end Brass Workers' Union of North America, affiliated with 

American Federation of Lalior. Ofileo of Becretary-Treasurer-Edltor. Samuel G. Carter, 

Sooretary-Treasurer*Editor, 5StJ ChamlKir of Commerce building.] 

BOYCOTT. 

A TEST CASE—DOES THE BOYCOTT HAVE EFFECT?—IN THIS CASE IT REMAINS WITH 
ORGANIZED LABOR AND ITS FRIENDS TO ANSWER. YES. 

To organized labor and the public in general, greetbuj: 

The Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platiu-s, and Bra."is Workers'International Union 
having been coinpolled to place a Isiycott on Rambler wheels made by the Gor- 
ninlly & Jeffery Co., of Chicago’, Ill., and Victor and Viebiria made by Overman 
Wheel Co,, of.Chicopee Falls, Ma.ss., for discriminating against organized labor, 
-we respectfully request your union to assist n.s in pushing the boycott on these 
firms by appointing cominittees to wait on the dift'ereut agencies in your city and 
request them not to handle these wheels. 

Inclosed find sample of stickers, which ■we will forward on request, which can 
be stuck in conspicuous places. By so doing yon will oblige us and aid organized 
labor in general. 

Yours fraternally. 

Metal Polisher-s. Bi'FFER.s, Platers, a.nd Brass Workers’ Union, 

OF North America. 

Endorsed by the A. F. of L. 

(The “sticker” referred to in the above circular is a by 4 inches in size, 
gummed on one side, the other side bearing the picture of a rider falling from a 
bicycle which has broJiPii at the point where the forks of the front wheel join 
the fi'Bitie. Opposite the picture appears the following: “ He rides a Rambler 
biwele. You Be^> where it breaks.") 

That circular was very largely distributed, and that iiarticnlar sticker is a sample 
of one that was frequently stuck on the windows of tlieGonnully & Jeffery store 
in this city. They were stuck on other stores. One time the windows of the 
Gormully & Jeffery Co. were almost covered with those stickers. It happened 
on Sunday. They were placed there Sunday morning, or on a holiday morn¬ 
ing, and the store being idle during the day, the stickers remained on the entire 
day. 

Now I submit another handbill, which was, I think, distributed in Marlboro, 
Mass. I do not remember how I got this one. 

(The handbill above referred to is us follows): 

“ To organized labor and to those who sympathize with the. righU of labor: 

“ Your attention is again called to the following boycotts, which are still in force 
against the several makes of bicycles herein named, viz: The Rambler, 'Victor, 
■^ctoria, Derby, Seig & Walpole, and Overman bicycles; and as members of organ¬ 
ized labor we don’t patronize them. 

“ These boycotts were placed by the several local unions of those different places 
and manufactones, and have the indorsement of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

“The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union in convention assembled indorsed the 
action of the A. F. of L. 

“ The manufacturers of all the above-named wheels have insultingly refused to 
treat with union lielp and, especially in the case of the Gormully & Jeffery Com¬ 
pany, have hounded their emplojeos on at;couut of being connected with trades 
union. 

“Mr, •Teffji'y wrote to the secretary of the union telling him to push the boy¬ 
cott, saying it was the best adverti.semeut be had ever received. 

" Don’t believe any person who says tliere is no boycott on any of these bicycles. 
There is a boycott on all of them, and when the same is removed organized labor 
■will as ready to publish the fact as it is to push the boycott. 

“There are some of high-grade wheels, made under conditions acceptable to 
labor •which can be procured right here in Marlboro. 

“ N^o true union man will procure any article made in violation of the principles 
of organized labor. 

“ Persons desiring to post themselves as to the placing of boycotts and the prog¬ 
ress or settlement of same, should pi-ocure the American Federationist, a monthly 
magazine published by the American Federation of Labor; 50 cents a year, 

“Remember, we don't patronize the Rambler, Victor, Victoria, Beig & Walpole, 
Derby, Ovennim bicycles. 
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“By order of Oroanized Labor, Marlboro. Mass.” 

I submit also a printed circular, in the form of a typewritten letter, that was 
mailed to every bicycle club that could be reached. They came back to me from 
a vast number of places, and some came back from bicycle club.s that had gone 
out of existence. It indicated to me that the polishers’ union had a directory of 
bicycle clubs, and mailed a letter to each. I submit a copy. 

(Following ia a copy of the letter above referred to:) 


jMetal P(jliBbcr.K. BulTer-s, (iml Platers' Unkm of N. A., ahlliatecl with the A. P. of L. 

HK.MXiUARTERS MeTAL PoUSHKRS' UNION No. (i, OK CHICAGO, 

Chicago. rljn-jV y,/.s'Sff. 

To the. bicycle clulhs: 

Gentlemen : W e desire to place before your members a few fact.s pertaining to 
the firm known a.s the Gornmlly & .Teffery Mfg. Co., manufacturers of the Ram¬ 
bler wheel. Some 6 months ago this firm began a system of despotic persecution 
against the union men in their employ, and again.st all members of the Metal 
Polishers, Buffers, tmd Platers’ Union of North Americii, and persistently endeav¬ 
ored to disrupt .such organizations a.s were then reprisseuted in thtur shops. To 
such an extent was this persecution carried that it resulted in the withdrawal by 
the union of all ineinber.s of the Mi'tal Poli.shers' Union, Local No <!, of Chicago, 
in their works and the jilaciug of a boycott on their jiroduct.s by the American 
Federation of Labor dming the latter cpiarter of lM!)."i. This firui began a system 
of iiersc-cution against the skilled and organizisl imlishcus and buffers by starting 
a new polishing room in a building opiicwtetlie old building; consecjucmtly when 
they began hiring men to go in the new room they would not hire anyone' that 
was a member of this organization. The ejnestion would be- asked, “Are you a 
member of the Metal PoIishcTs’ Union’t" If the answer was yes, the applicant 
was tumc'd away, if the answ'er was no. he was put to work. We iiave positive 
proof of this di jciimiiiatioii, and when a committee was apiiointed to wait upon 
this firm to prote.st against this persecution, Mr Jefl'ery without any hesitation 
replied that it was tim'tliat nonnnion men were wliat they wanted, because they 
were more pliable to their (the firms) will. In laying this’matter before you. we 
ask you to consider that the Rambler is supposed to be a higli-grade wheel, but 
now the nickel work on the Rambler is infenor to any low-grade wheel on the 
market. It is being done by cliea]) unskilled laboi-. In fact, they are running a 
polishing school on the same plan tliat the barbers’ school is la'ing run on at the 
present time. Everything has bi'cn done on our jiart to settle this trouble ami¬ 
cably, but all our efforts have failed. We now ask you. as no doubt tlie pnxluct 
of this firm i.s sold in your city, to wait n])on the dealers and try and get them to 
refuse to handle the goods of this firm, and if not succcs.sfnl in this effort upon 
them, write the finn dirKd and ask them to try and settle the trouble existing 
between us. Thanking you in anticipation, and shall 1 k> glad to hear from you as 
to what action yon take against this firm which has done its utmost to take away 
the prerogative of the c;ommon wage worker, that of intelligent and lawful 
cooperation, so vitally necessary for the mutual benefit for all. 

Respectfully yours. 

Metal Polisher.s, Bukkebb, anp Platers' Union. 

Indorsed by the American Federation of Labor. 

I also submit a copy of another letter of similar char.'icter to the above, that 
was sent to the different bicycle agents with whom the Gornmlly & Jeffery 
Manufacturing Company did busine.ss. 

(The following is a copy of the letter last referred to:) 

(Metal Polishers, Buffors, and Platers' Union of N. A., aSUiatod with the A. F. of L.] 

HEAI)t,lUABTERS METAI, POLISHERS’ UNION, No. 6, OF CHICAGO, 

Chicago, April i'ti, 1896. 

Gentlemen: Wo desire to place before your members a few facts pertaining to 
the firms known as Gornmlly & .Jeffery, manufacturers of the Rambler'wheel, 
and the Western Wheel Co., manufacturers of the Crescent wheel. 

The iibove firms have for the past year or more persisted in discriminating 
aiyeiAst-union men, and have endeavored to the best of their ability to disrupt 
such organizations as have in that time been represented in their shops. 

These.tirms were waited upon a number of times by committees sent by the 
various loiMil organizations iind also by the central bodies with wMeh such Organi¬ 
zations were affiliated, but without avail, Mr, Jeffery’s reply to such oomxnlttees 
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was that they desired nonunion men because they were more iiliable to their (the 
firms) will. 

Our union and the council havinR exhaiisted every possible honorable means 
to adjust these grievances, had no alternative biit to withdraw our men from the 
shops. Such was done. In laying this matter before you we ask you to remem¬ 
ber that these wheels, viz, the Rambler and Crescent are supposed to Do high- 
grade wheels, but the fact is they are being polished and plated by unskilled 
workmen and are inferior to many low-grade wheels on the market at the present 
time. 

We ask your assistance in this matter; no doubt the products of these firms 
are sold in your town. We would ask yon to visit the dealers who are hand¬ 
ling these, wheels and jdace these faids liefore them and, if possible, have them 
refu.s(; to handle these goods, and if not Successful in that direction write the 
firm direct and a.sk them to try and settle tUe trouble existing between us. 

Thanking you in anticipation and hojiing to hear from you as to what action 
you take against these firms who have at all time.s done their utmost to takeaway 
the prerogative of the coninum wage worker, that of intelligent and lawful 
cooperation so vitally necessary for the mutual benefit of all. 

Wc remain, fraternally your.s. 

Metal P<.)lishe1!s, Buffeiis, and Platers' Union. 

Indorsed by tlu- American Fisleration of Labor and the Metal Trades Council. 

I also submit a package of paniiihlets. in its original sliape, that was mailed to 
the Reliance Wlmelmen, L'akland, Cala. It has on it a label stating it is from 
Samuel C. Carter..TJl) Chamber of tlommerce Building. Didroit.Mich.. .secretary- 
trea.siirer-editor Metal Polislu'i's. Buffers, I’lati-rs. and Bru.ss Workers’ Union of 
North America, and coutains a union label. This packagt; is a saraidc of many 
hundreds that were obtained by men who sold the Rambler bicycle in different 
parts of the United States, and eont.ains 20 or ao little green-covered hook.s, marked 
‘‘A pointer to cyclists.'' It condemns the methods of the Gormully & Jeffery 
Manufacturing Company. 1 submit one entire jiackage and an extra*copy. 

(The following is the ntading matter .set, out in the iiliove-dcscrihod books:) 

*■ In order for a new beginner to become a successful rider, the first thing tliat 
is necessary is to select ti, wlu'cl with a nputtition of Iteing higli grade in every 
construction, not in name only. 1ml in all its different phases of construction and 
its workmanship and miiterial used. W<‘ therefore will endeavor to give you a 
pointer on awheel that is now being advertised throughout the United States and 
Canada as a high-grade wheel in every particular and selling at a high-grade fig¬ 
ure, made by tlie Gormully & .leffery Co. of Chicago, and known as the Rambler 
bicycle. Tliis finii is rtited to be worth upward of §1,000,000. and therefore can 
and do spend lots of money in iidvertisiiig their so-called high-gi’ade Rambler; 
hilt we for the past year and six months have tried to enliglitcn the public who 
uphold and appreciate the pleasure of cycling by sending (urculars to various 
bicycle club.s throughout the United States explaining to them the methods used 
by this firm in their endeavor to employ elieap and unskilled lalior, and as cheap 
and unskilled labor is inl'epor to skilled and ivell-paid labor then it follows natu¬ 
rally that tbo construction of a bicycle made by iiiiskilled labor must be inferior 
to one made liy skilled labor. 

“ In the fall of 1895 tins firm made an effort to rid themselves of all the men 
employed in the nickel department' f their factory, for no other reason but one, 
and that was because the poli.sbei's, buffers, and idaters eumloyed by them were 
all skilled workmen and were rt'ceiving a fair day's pay. 'They were receiving a 
scale of wages paid by all large linns in tbo bicycle industry in the city of 
Chicago, and which is still being paid by firms of tlio '• Live and let live" type. 
To rid their solves <if thosi' miui this firm began to discriminate against these 
men. and use such contemptible methods that there was no other alternative 
but to <juit, which was done. Immediately Gormully & Jeffery filled theirplaces 
by any one that would work cheap. It did not make any difference whether they 
had over seen a nickel room or not, or whether they were paper liangers, plasterers, 
laborers, sewer diggers, or what; their wheel was advertised and liad a mai’ket; 
the workmanship cut no figure, and on account of their being an organization of 
metal polishers, buffers, and platers in every city in the Union, they had to take 
Just such a crew, as it was impossible for them to import men from other cities 
on account of their belonging to these organizations; and it has proven a disas¬ 
trous scheme for the laborers that they hired to fill the places of these mechanics 
as it was so much inferior to that employed by other firms in the bicycle trade that 
the public saw the difference in the finish of the Rambler and the finish of wheels 
made by fair-minded firms. Their sales, therefore, have fallen off more th^ 
one-hali during ^e year 189B to what they used to be; and through our efforts in 
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preventing the sale of the Ramhler, by informing the public of ite inferior qua! 
itiee, and by keeping the public inforniod that the Ramhler wheel is 'boycotteii 
and that the boycott is indorsed by the American Federation of Labor, we hav 
now got the shoo on Goimully & Jeffery's foot and it lias pinched them to sue' 
an extent that they entered the United States court whining like whipped curs 
and praying for an injunction to stop the International Union of Metal Polisher 
from further boycotting their scab wheel. 

“Judge Groascup, who was on the bench at the time, refused to grant thei; 
their request, and a.s the labor employed by them after the strike is still in thei 
employ, their 1807 wheel is as inferior as their 1896 wheel was, and the strike i 
still on. All reports to the contrary sent out by this firm is not to be believed 
and to deceive the imblic and cover the tracks of the laborers in their emphi.v 
they have introduced a new scheme, a labor-saving device. As was stated before 
they can secure no men skilled in what i.s known as nickel-jilating, or polishinj 
steel for nickel-plating; the men they have ari' a failure. Now. to deceive th 
public, they have introduced thi.s siheine; where formerly, and what is necessary 
in order to get a poli.sh on steel to take nickel, and to have the nickel hold, it i 
necessary to run the steel through four op(Tation.s, namely, a rough wheel, thei 
a finer degree of emery, then to a finer degrei", then to a color wheel. These mei 
cannot get this particular jiart down; so now to cover up their lack of this know] 
edge, they run the work over a rough wheel, then put on a heavy coat of copiier 
then nickel-plate it. This may apiiear all right to anyone not 'bidiig ])osted oi 
nickel-idating.bnt to those that are po.sted we know that the coat of copper-jilat 
must be so heavy in order to cover the scratches made by the rough iiolishiiij 
wheel, that the h'ast accident or a jar of any kind will cause it to pool. As sooi 
as that happens your nickel part becomes rusty, and you will be put tothe e.vpens 
of getting your wheel renickeled; and if a finn should n.sc snch methods on on 
part of the construction of a bicycle, it is reasonable to suppose that ihey wouli 
try to deceive the public on the other ))artB of the tionstruction of their wheels- 
on the material, on the workmanship. Shun tht Rambler and Ideal; there ai' 
others. 

“ Thankingthe public in general for their refusal to buy the Rambler and Idea 
wheels, we remain, 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Metai, Pollsiikhs. Buffers, Platers, and 
Brass Worker-s' Union, of North America,” 

I submit also a package of cards similar to the one first submitted. This pack 
age was found in the booths of the Goimully & Jeffery Manufacturing Compan; 
cycle exhibit in January, 1897. The cards read us follows (reading); 

“ Don’t buy these bicycles—Victor, Victoria, Ideal, Rambler, and Urestient, o: 
the bicycle sidles manufactured by Garford Mfg. Co, They are all ixilished b; 
scabs.” 

“ The Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, and Brass Workers’ International Unioi 
of North America request all their friends and sympathizers to boycott the fol 
lowing bicycles and bicycle saddles, as tliey are finished by scab labor; Victoi 
and Victoria, manufactured by the Overman Wheel Co., Oliicoiiee Falls. Mass. 
Rambler and Ideal, manufactured by Gormnlly & Jeffery, Chicago, HI.; Ores 
cents, manufactured by the Western Wheel Co., Chicago, Ill. The saddle; 
manufactured by the Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio, are ’Wizard, Garford 
Ouida, Snell, Majestic, Waverly, Adlake, Falcon, Hickory, Sunol, Peerless 
Crawford Remington, Keating, Dorsett. Ben Hiir.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Where wa.s this exhibit?—A. The booth was in the Tat 
tersaii Building, I think, in Chicago. 

In addition to the annoyance and difficulties cau.sed by the circulation of thosi 
papers, the agents of the Gormully and Jeffery Manufacturing Company hav* 
been waited on by committees from unions and told not to seU any Bamblei 
bicycle on pain of forfeiting the custom or ImsinesB of the unions and then 
friends. It resulted in the loss of quite a nnmlicr of valuable agencies—peoph 
who sold in addition to bicycles belting and groceries or hardware—^they gave uj 
our business, whilst quite a number—I do not know how many, but I have e 
letter from a representative in Boston, who wrote mo on Octfiber 14,1896, and h« 
gtves a list of names and addresses of agents who at different times complained 
^ this boycott. There are 13 names in the letter of agents in MEWSachusetIa and 
Connecticut who complaintsl. Some of these men gave up agencies; some did 
■Ot/ I Submit the letter. 
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(The letter above referred to Is as follows;) 

New BsaLAND Depot, 
Gokmully & Jepfeey Manupacturino Co., 

nif Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass,, October li, 1896. 
Gokmully & Jp,fpeuy Mfo. Co., 

Chirago, Ills. 

Gentlemen; Yonrs of the 13th by Mr. Jeffery, regarding jwlishers’ union boy¬ 
cott matter, is received. We give l)elow a list of names and addresses of agents 
who have at different times complained of this boycott. The list may not be 
complete, as it is called from memory largely. You might write these people, if 
you like, and they can give you further information; 

Bruce, FiUey & Co,. Hartlord,Conn. 

J, T. Prowitt Co.. Norwalk. Conn. 

Geo. F. Tenney, Brunswick, Me. 

Baumgartner Bros., Waterbury, Conn. 

S. W. Smith <fe Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

Brewer & Coburn. Springfield, Mass. 

Ford & Ito.ss, Holyoke, Mass. 

F. S. Dewey, jr. Marlboro, Mass. 

Proudman Bros., Meriden, Conn. 

Caddeu t’ycle Co., Norwich, (!onn. 

W. L. Van Deusen, Westfield, Conn. 

C. F. Grout, Worcester, Mass. 

E. H. Aldrich Hdw. Co., Fall River, Mass. 

We are, yours, very Iruly, 

Gouiwully & Jeffery Mfo. Co., 

A. E. SCHAAP. 

Hand Mr. Jeffery. 


I hitbmit another letter from the same agent, together with a specimen of the 
cards referred to in the letter. 

(The letter referred to follows;) 

New Enoland Depot, 
Gokmully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co., 

Boston, Mass., March IS, 1897, 


Gosmully & Jeffery Mfo. Co., 

Cliicogn, III. 

Gentlemen; The inclosed card relates to this infernal boycott of which we 
have been writing yon of late. Our Marlboro, Mass., agent reports that 8,000 of 
these things have M*en flofxlod around his town with the open intent of injuring his 
business. He fm-tliermore says that inasmucdi as Marlboro is a strong labor union 
town as well as a Rambler bicycle town, they are endeavoring to undermine us by 
making misstatements as to the true cause of this boycott, claiming at their labor 
meetings tliat the whole trouble has been caused by your making a 40 per cent 
cut in wage.s.' 

Of course neither we nor onr agents believe any such ridiculous statement, but 
the public, whose sympathies have been aroused on one aide, do not know the true 
facts. F. S. Dewey, jr., is our agent, and a very good one, selling a very large 
number of Ramblers in that place each year. We counseled him against getting 
into any controversy in the newspapers with these jreople, and to take as little 
notice as he could or them, for inasmuch as they are a “ mouthy” class, they are 
bound to be in their element if they can get up a squabble through the daily press. 

If you could write Mr. Dewey a letter denying emphatically about this out in 
wages, and telling him as much as you care to about the true cause, we think he 
will not abuse it, but only use it where it vrill prevent him from making a sale. 
We remain. 

Yours, truly, 

Gormully & Jeffery Mfo. Co., 

A. E. Schaaf. 


They are bothering ua considerably inWaterbury and Norwich, Conn., and 
Lynn and Danvers, Mass., also. 

(The card referred to in the above letter is 8 by 4 inches in shse, bears the pic¬ 
ture of a bicycle on one side, together with these words; “Don’t buy these 
bicycles: Rambler and ideal, Victor and Victoria. They are polished by scabs.” 
On the reverse side appears the following: “ The Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, 
and &ass W orkers' International Union of N orth America request all their friends 
and syinpalhiiera to boycott the following bicycles, as they are iini^ed by scab 
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labor; Rambler and Ideal, mannfacturod by Gonniil^ & Jeffrey, CHiicaffm Ill.; 
Victor and Victoria, manufactured by The Overman Wheel Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.”) 

1 .mbmit two papers containing a list of boycotted concerns. One is the Keno¬ 
sha (Wis.) Labor Herald, dated December 4,1897: the other is the American Fed- 
erationist for September, 1897: .and in tlie lists of boycotted concerns in each of 
thp.so papers appears the name of the Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co. 

I submit a copy of a paper called The Journal, published in the interests of the 
metal polishers, dated May. 1896, published in Toledo, Ohio, containing a list of 
boycotted concerns, among them being the Oorranlly & Jeffery Manufacturing Co. 

I submit also a copy of the .same paper. The .Journal, published in Toledo, 
Ohio. February, 1896, containing a statement of the difficulty with the Qoimully 
& Jeffery Manufacturing Co., in these words [reading]: 

“ The committee (raeiiiiing the ('.wcutive committee of the International Union 
of Metal Polishers. Buffers, and Platers) decided to spend all the surplus of the 
International Union in the, struggle to unionize the ,sliop.s of the Overman Wheel 
Company, of Chicopee, M.aBS., and Oormully & Jeffries, of Chicago. There has 
been trouble with the shops for six weeks, owing to the introduction of nonunion 
men." 

I submit a letter received from Buffalo, with the clipping to which the letter 
refers. The clipping is from a paper called The People, published .January 23, at 
Erie, Pa. 

[The following is a copy of the lettiu- referred to;) 

[BufTftlo Bruncli (lormully & .Togery Mfg. Co.of Chicago.] 

Bupfalo. Jutmary SS , 1 S 07. 

Gormullt & Jefpbby Mpo. Co. 

Gentlemen; Referring to your.s nf ——, wo inclose you herewith a clipping 
from the pa^er called “The People," publi.shed under dat(‘ of Jtimmry 23, at Erie, 
Pa. The writer has just returned fi-oni a two da.vs' visit to that city and finds that 
this boycott, which originated witli the polislnu’s' union, makes it almost impos¬ 
sible to get satisfactory repi'e.sentation in that city. We did not mention our 
business to a single prospective customer but what the question of boycott wag 
immediately brought up and practically jirevented the coiisumation of any busi¬ 
ness. We have not given up the matter, .and proiiose to sell wheels in Erie even 
it our gootls are boycotted; but if you know of any reason why the boycott should 
not bo effective or has been removed by any recent action of the inotal polishers’ 
union, wo would like to know it, so we can talk intelligently. We give yon the 
information in regard to this clipping, thinking that you might desire to take 
some action against the paper publishing it. 

. Yours, very truly, 

(HoBMOr.r.Y & Jeffery Mfo. Co., 
Per J. H. hsUAM, Manoyer. 

(The following is a eojiy of the new.spaper clipiiiug referred to in the above 
letter:) 

" If you are saving your money to buy a bicycle next season or know of any of 
your friends who are doing so, remember that the Victor, Victoria, and Rambler 
are ‘scab’ made and under the ban of organized labor.” 

I submit also a sticker sent to me from Kowanee, Ill., together with a letter 
from E. W. Smith, an agent selling the goods made by the Qonnully & Jeffery 
Manufacturing Company, 

(The letter referred to follows;) 

[Elmer W. .Smith, doalor in high-grade bicycles.] 

Kewanee, III., May 2S, ms. 

Gokmully & .Jeffery, Chicago. 

Dear Sirs; Inclosed find boycott stickers. These little articles are pasted all 
over the front of my store every morning. It is annoying to me and isn’t any 
help to my business. 

I to'o w who sticks them up and where they are printed. Can it be stopped? 

, . Yours, truly, 

E. W. Smith. 

f Tbo-following is a copy of the sticker referred to in the above letter;) 

“ Boycott B’lck’s stoves and ranges; Rambler, Ideal, Victor, Victoria, Crescent, 
and 'Clerelaud bicycles, and Christy bicycle saddles. Made by child add unfair 

labor » 
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The word “ Cleveland” in erased on the sticker. 

I submit also a letter in which was inclosed a leaf from a paper called the 
TypoOTaphical Joumaljpublished in Indianapolis. This letter was mailed to me 
from Portland, Oreg. The letter reads as follows [reading]: 

“ We send you inclosed a page from the April 1 number of the ‘ Typographical 
Journal,’ published in Indianapolis. 

“ This ‘ marked copy ’ was sent to us by a member of the Oregon Typographical 
Union. 

“ Is there anything in this, or does it amount to anything? ” 

(The page <')f the Tyjographical Journal referred to contains a list of names, 
including that of the " (J-ormiilly & Jeffery Bicycle Co., Chicago, Ill.” This li.st 
is headed as follows: “We Don't Patronize. Union workingmen and working- 
women and sympathizers with labor have refused to purchase articles produced 
by the following firms:") 

I submit still another sticker. It is about 3 inches square, yellow paper, and 
the following words are jirinted inside of a circle in largo letters: “ Don’t buy the 
Rambler, Ideal, Victor, and Victoria bicycles. They are polished by scabs.” 
This was received by me from Troy, N. Y., and was posted in that city. 

I submit also a letier that w.as received by ,an agent selling Rambler bicycles at 
Crand Rapids, Mich. The letter is he.aded “ Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers’ 
Union of North America. Union No, 7. Grand Rapids. Mich., December 19, 
18W1."’ It reciucsts the agent there to cea.se buying bicycles from the Gormully & 
Jeffery Co., and is signed by Richard Gill, secretary of the Metal Polishers’Union 
No, .'5301, and has stani])ed thereon the seal of that organization. I understand it 
to be ail official Ictti’r from tlie directors of that union. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.ARKK.) This ajipears now to be rather cumulative evidence. If 
you have many more, do you deem it necessary to submit them?—A. No; the 
others that I havti would lie almost a reiietition, repeating the description of the 
difficulties which the Gormully (fc.Teffrey Company nave had, and would be of little 
value in this ca.so. I might say that I have been w.aited on by the president of the 
international iinipii, and he has admitted that his incmbors made all those differ¬ 
ent cpds and stickers. He said that he was powerless to prevent it, that he had 
nothing to do with it. He wanted me, however, to enter into an agreement with 
him, by which agn'enieut, if made, l,he distributing of the stickers and letters and 
opposition niaile by that union would be withdrawn and stopped. In order to 
sUm it I would havi'to miter into an iinbusinesallko agreement. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habkis.) Before Mr. Jeffery leaves this he might state in a 
general way the territory covered by these various letters in addition to those 
that he has road.—A. I will try to romombor that. The agreement sought to be 
made contains, as article 1. a contract on my part that I would employ in my 
polishing, buffing, and plating room none but members of the Metal Polishers and 
Platers’ International Union in good standing, who carry the regular working 
card of the organization. It contains in article third a contract that there should 
be a steward for each craft in each department of my factory where members of 
the union were employed, aiipointed by the organization, whose duties should be 
to see that all meniliers 11 red ii]) to the rules of the organization and factory, and 
had clear cards at the beginning of each month. Other articles are in the agree¬ 
ment that it is unneoes.sary to read, but it will be submitted to this commission. 
It was not signed by me, and no ond to the difficulties was ever made. It con¬ 
tinues up to the present time, but with less force than in the first 3 or S years, with 
less force than during 1890, 1897, and 1898, bat no vritlidrawal that I know of has 
been made, and I still find the difficulty groat; and even in the month of Febru¬ 
ary last I found one of the little pnik stickers showing a man failing from a broken 
bicycle with the words “ Ho rides a R.mibler; you see where it breaks.” I have 
known of ireqiient attnnpts on the part of union organizers to organize the pol¬ 
ishers employed in my factory, but the organizers had no success, the men appear¬ 
ing to 1)0 well satisfied with their employment and wages. But there is no fo-up, 
no stop I should say, to the difficulty that exists. I get along the best I can. I 
have lost largo sums of money on account of agents relinquismng the sale of the 
bicycle made by me, which sale they have continued for a number of years up to 
the time of the influence of the polishers’ union; but I made no strong effort to 
suppress it, believing that the less stir made in the matter the better it would be; 
that is to say. there would be less annoyance, I thought, from it; but I did attempt 
to get an injunction against the polishers’ union for some of these acts. I found 
it difficult to get service on the right men. I got service on a man who had been 
elected president for a term of six months, and after service was had he swore he 
resigned the day before service was had. I could not prove otherwise, and I lost 
the case. I think that is all that I can toll you commissioners that I remember 
now. Are there some questions that you desire to ask? 
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Q. (By Mr. Cl.vrkk. ) Did you ever toko any pains to detect anybody in plao- 
inR these stickers on your windows?—A. I did, and without any satisfactory 
result. They were generally posted at night, and I met with no success. 

Q. Did you ever bring suit against anybody for libel?—A. No; I did not. The 
work was done largely all over the United States, where it would be expensive to 
bring a suit and trouble.somo to contest it. There were various reasons for my 
not making an effort, and usually 1 did not want to stir up the matter any more 
than it was already stirred up. 

Q. Was your bnsines.s crippled by this boycott?—A. It was very much injured. 
It was not crippled, but they compelled the manufacturers of the Rambler bicy¬ 
cle to reduce the selling price by $10 each, by one-fifth of the price. While that 
appeared to bo an injuiy, it was not in fact, because the sales were largely 
increased at the o-xpense of the busine.ss of other manufacturers. Therefore 
there was no direct lo.ss through the reduction of ])rice. But there was a great 
loss through the relinquishing of agencies whoso proprietors wore waited on and 
threatened and becau.se other agents did lose a nninl)er of sales. 

Q. Did you have to reduce the forc<> in your office and in your shops?—A. I did 
not reduce the force. I increased the force, for when the price was reduced the 
demand became greater. The for<x) was increased rather than diminished at my 
factory, but diminished probably in other factories. 

Q. Did you extensively advertise your wIk'cIs iiml thi‘ reduction of price?—A. 
Yes; I did. In the year the price was reduced I paid un much as $;15,000 in adver¬ 
tising bills. 

(^. Did you employ any union labor in vonr shops during thistime?—A. I think 
I did; I have reason to believe tliat I did; but 1 never knew positively, liecause I 
never asked a man whether he belonged to a union or not. Tlie .shop w'as consid¬ 
ered a nonunion shop, and no one tliere was likely to know what a man’s affilia¬ 
tions were nnles.s ho siioke of it himself. 

Q. Did you (unploy any children?—A. lemployi'd no one under 10 yt'ars of age, 
but I did employ probably 2 per cent of the total miinbor in Ixiys between the 
ages of 16 ana 18. 

Q. Did they perfoim the work previously Tierformtid by men?—A. They did not. 
They were used for wrapping and counting and work that such boys could do, 
but never put to do work thfit men should do. 

Q. Did the women perform the work previously performed by men?—A. Tliey 
performed work that had been done by men, hut they <ltd not displace anv men; 
they Increased the number of employees without iliminishing the iium'ber of 
polishers or any other men. They did little parts that poli.shers had previously 
been doing, hut such polishers wore given larger work to do, so that their num¬ 
ber was not reduced. As the business at that time was growing, the number of 
polishers, as well as of all other employees, w'as continually being added to. 

Q. Were the women found entirely competent to do the work that was assigned 
to them?—^A. They were, and they are doing it now. 

•Q. Were they paid hy the piece or by the liay or week?—A. They were paid by 
the day at first, until they became competent; and afterwards, when they were 
skillful, they were paid by the piece. 

Q. Were they allowed the same pay for piecework that had been allowed to 
the men doing the same class of work?—A. The price became gradually reduced 
as the appliances for doing the work were iiniiroved and Iwtter ways found, and 
the probabilities are that the goods jioli.shcd by the women of the establish¬ 
ment, after they had been doing it for 12 months, cost, perhaps, less than half the 
price paid to the men for similar work—to the nnion men for similar work. 

Q. What were the average earnings of these womoii per week?—^A. About |10 
per week. 

Q. And was the employment steady throngliout tho year?—A. It was. The 
women that commenced to work in are still employed doing the same work. 
They have not been idle 60 days in the interval between 1895 and the present 
day. 

6 . Has there been a general growth of the bicycle industry during the years to 
winch yon have referred in your teat imony'?—A. There hsa been a general growth 
from a very small beginning up to a business of immense magnitude; with us 
t^e business is scattered allviver the world. 

Q. Are you able to give us any statistics of the volume of the business?—^A. 
In 4 (T(i 6 gh way, yes. I think the business in the manufacture of. bicydles during 
the yesr aggregated $ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

jQ. in thia country?—A. They were manufactured in this country, and between 
oiie and twd million dollars’ worth were exported to foreign countries. 
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Q. lathe foreign market for American bicyclee increaaing?—A. It ia increas. 
tag in some conntriea and dimtaiahing in otnera. It ia increasing in all coun¬ 
tries, I think, except Germany, Fr^ce, and England. 

Q. Is the foreim demand for your make increasing?—A. Yes; the demand in 
the last six months has been donble what it was during the previous six months. 

<5[. Have you encountered any trade-nnion opposition in foreign countries?— 
A.^o, I have not. 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.vedy.) Have you any industrial combination in the bicycle 
industry, Mr. Jeffery?—A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. Have the bicycle manufacturers gone into a combination ?—A. No, they have 
not; but the manufacturers of bicycles, finding competition very close, and many 
of them having been in it a number of years and being somewhat tired of the 
(Kicupation, sold out their Imsinesa to another company, the American Bicycle 
Company of New Jersey. I sold my business, among others, and the American 
Bicycle Company ia now running that bu.siuess ? 

Q. Running your business?—A. Running my businesa. 

Q. You are an employes'?—A. I am an employee of the American Bicycle Com¬ 
pany. 

Q. Are von doing as well as an employee as you did foimerly as an independ¬ 
ent manufacturer?—A. Tliat I do not know. I have not run long enough to know 
just how I shall do. 

Q. How do you enjoy the situation now of being an employee, aa compared 
with being an employer yourself ?—A. I should prefer to run my own business. 

U. You would prefer to rnn it?—A. Bun my own bnainps.s? Yea, I should. 

Q. Are you tied uii now so that you can not nin your own business?—A. I am 
under a contract to be employed by the American Bicycle Company for one year; 
I ahall be free after tluit time'to do as I please. Is that an answer to the question? 

Q. Yea. Do you think you will re.sume your independent position then?—A. I 
do not know, but I am inclined to think that I sliall resume an independent 
IKfflition. 

Q. Evidently, then, the combination has not had the advantages that you sup¬ 
posed it would liave?—A. The American Bicycle Company has not done business 
long enough to determine their standing and what profit they will make. 1 have 
reason to believe that they will have a profitable business. If they do, by the 
time my term expires I shall perhaps go entirely out of business. 

Q. Are you compelled, as an emidoyee. of theirs, to pursue business methods 
that are repugnant to you in any way?—A. I am not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habbi.s.) When you reduced the price of your goods, did 
you keep up the quality?—A. I did. 

Q. And you were able to make them at a reduction and have a profit?—A. I was 
able to do that. It took greater pains, greater time, took all my attention, but I 
did it—made special machines, special appliances, thought out different ways, 
and was able to do it; and notwithstanding the reduced price at which they were 
sold, the percentage of profit was the same as it was at the higher price. 

Q. You were a competitor in different portions of the United States, as well as 
some portions of Europe, with other factories?—A. Yes; a strong competitor with 
other factories; a very strong competitor. 

Q. The caricaturing of your wheel, as shown by one of your posters, was not 
then on account of the inferior quality of the wheel?—A. It was not. 

Q. What was the object?—A. The object. I assume, was to deter buyers from 
purchasing the Rambler bicycle, and thus dimtaiah the employment of men who 
did not belong to the polishers’ union. 

Q. Did it have tliat effect in fact?—A. It did not in fact; because during the 
penod I sold more bicycles—less profit on each—but I sold more and kept more 
men w.;rktag. This was at a loss to other factories, but not to the one I was 
managing. 

Q. While you lost an agency in one place, you got other agents, did you, or 
increased your trade in another place?—A. We increased our trade in foreign 
countries largely, where we were not subject to that difficulty—made extra efforts 
to sell goods in foreign countries, and we made extra efforts in the United States, 
and thus sold more. 

Q, I should like to inquire what was the volume of your business at the time 
when yon went into the American Bicycle Company?—A. Over one million dol¬ 
lars per year; between one million and one million and a half dollars per year. 

Q. This grew from substantially nothing?—A. Substantially so. 

Q. I believe you stated that you never had permitted your works to become 
union works. Are they now, under the new arrangement?—A. No change has 
778a-9 
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been made under the new arrangement, so that it is considered a nonunion shop, 
althou gh union men are still employed there, I think. 

Q. ■\^ether a man is a union man or a nonunion man is not a test when he 
comes to your shop to get work?—A. It is no test, and it is evidently a thing I can 
know nothing about, because the men might answer yes or no if the question 
was asked. I should never know whether he was a union man or otherwise, even 
if I asked him the question. 

Q. If it develop that he is a union man, is he molested by you?—A. No; I have 
known of union men, and now I think that I know of union men who are still 
working in the jxdishing department who have never been molested—^never Iwen 
spoken to regarding their association. 

Q. Has the pay per day been kept at a ^od standard all this time ?—A. .lust as 
hi^ as it ever was, and a little higher. The polishers’ union demanded that the 
members of the union should get $18 a week, and they always arranged to get 
tliat, working by the piece or otherwise, and not more. If their members got 
more than $18 a week they were censured. They always arranged it to keep their 
pay roll within 10 cents above or below $18, no matter what the work was, and 
the price now paid to the men is fully as much .as .$18 a week, nothivithstanding 
the fact that they do not belong to the union. 

Q. What was the chief reason why yon were not willing to sign the agreement 
that was submitted to you ?—A. The chief reason was that I should have been 
compelled to abandon the control of that d(ipartinent of the shop. That depart¬ 
ment would have been controlled by an outside body that had no regard for the 
welfare of the business and no regard for the wclf,aro of the men; simply a regard 
for the salaries they would get out of it themselve.s—X mean by that the ofiScers of 
the union. Therefore I declined. 

Q. From your observation, does or does not the union furnish a better class of 
workmen?—A. From my observation, I say positi^’ely that it does not; that it 
furnishes an inferior class of workmen. I know that positively. Its rules are 
such that it will protect an inferior workman and permit him to demand as much 
as a skilled workman, and the skilled workman gets no more than the inferior 
workman. Therefore it is an inducement for inferior workmen to join the union, 
that they may get the price of a skilled workman's labor. 

Q. Can you conceive of no conditions, both for the employee and the employer, 
that are benefited by the union?—A. I can conceive of none. It is against the 
interests of both the employer and employeo. It makes enemies of the two lines 
of people, and it detracts from both. It is really like a man having a fight with 
his customers. It injures the business in every way, and injures the pleasant 
relation that ought to he between the employer and employee. I might state as 
an illustration of that, when those 44 men struck in 1885 there was one quite old 
man, whose name I have forgotten now, except that ho was called Tom; he had 
worked there 5 or 6 y<sarB. I liked liini; I regarded him almost as a pensioner. 
He was not earning as much as he was paid, hut ho was a man tliat had rheuma- 
tiftm and could not get along well, and I was keeping that man largely because 
he was rather old and had been a good workman; lie was not then, hut I intended 
to keep him indefinitely. Tliat man left with the others; I do not know what 
became of him, but he has lost a good position that ho can not regain. 

Q. Has the union annoyed yoti by preventing or trying to prevent your men 
from continuing in your employ?—A. By preventing or trying to prevent? 

Q. Trying to prevent your men from continuing in your employ?—A. Oh, they 
diq very much; they would stay around and come around at noon and evenings 
when our men were leaving and endeavor to induce them to join the union and 
leave our factory—or at least join the union; later on the men would leave the 
fwrto^. They had some success in doing it, liut not much. 

Q. Did they use violence at any time to persuade them?—A. Thev used very 
little violence, but they did scare the men at their homes; meeting them and tell 
them they would he liable to be injured if they continued to work for a firm that 
was under boycott. 

Q. "Would the union men associate with the men in your employ when they 
found they would not join the union?—A. Yes, I understand they associated about 
the same. 

Q. The relations then were amicable?—A. As far as I could discover, they 
were dntfi the union men in the'polishing department outnumbered the non¬ 
union imen and then the latter were intimidated and threatened with violence. 

Q. "tbu may state how ^neral you found this effort to boycott your goods over 
the UnlteAStates was. You read a number of letters; do you have many more of 
that (^araoter to supplement them?—A. I had a large number besides these. I 
only pidipd these ont as t;pecimen8, but they came from almost every town of the 
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United States; not every town, bnt almost every town, so that I h^ reason to 
believe that they were scattered from one end to the other of the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr. Jeffery, I should like to ask you a few more ques¬ 
tions about this combination. Have you found any economies in the production 
of wheels as a result of that combination? Can you produce cheaper than for¬ 
merly?— A. I see that it can be done. I have not in mind anything. It bas not 
been running long enough to show the actual reduction, but it has run long 
enough to show that it will economize the production and enable the manufac¬ 
turers to produce goods cheaper atid l)etter than before. 

Q. The public then has received no benefit as a re.sult of this combination?— A. 
You see this thing has not run one season yet, and we have had no experience, but 
the public will bo benefited. 

Q. Will be?—^A. I think it will be later on. 

Q. Do yon think that thi.s trust or combination will divide its increased profits 
with the public; that they will take an increased profit themselves and give the 
public wheels at a reduced price?—A. I do not. I think there wUl be less losses 
among the manufacturers. In the last, few years and all the time during the last 
15 years the competition has been so great that there were a large number of fail¬ 
ures. There are noW in existence only two that wer<! in existence 10 years ago. 
The largest of tlie three big ones went through the close competition, and about 
all along every year there have lieen failnre.s among the manufacturers of bicycles. 
Men who have invested large sums of money in making those goods found it 
unprofitable and failed. Now, tliis selling to the American Bicycle Company, if 
the comany is managed proi)erly. will enable the goods to be made cheaper and 


sold witli less expfjnse. 

Q. And sold cheaper?—A. And its tendency will be to sell cheaper. 

Q. And groat profits to the manufacturers?—A. Less losses in the aggregate. 
Conseciuently with lews los.ses there will hr- a greater profit, but the profit will not 
be anything very great. 

Q. Who promoted this combination?—A. I do not understand who promoted 
the combination. I do not understand tliero is any combination. 

Q. Did Mr. Spalding promote it?—A. Mr. Spalding was the first man that spoke 
to me about it, but I do not know that lie promoted it. Ho told me there was a 
oomimny organized to buy up bicycle factories, but I did not understand that it 
was promotion. 

Q. Well, can you state the manner in which they purchased your business or 
secured control of it?—A. It perhaps would not bo right for me to tell what I 
know unless there is some gocid reason for it. It may be interfering with busi¬ 
ness that I ought not to. 

Q. The promoters of the great industrial combinations, the steel combination 
and others, have freely told the commission how those things were done.—A. I 
should refer you to the men whom I saw in the matter—maiSy Mr. Spalding. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.vrki.s.) What is his name?—A. A. G. Spalding, Seabnght, 
N. J. He has an office in Chicago, one in New York, and in other cities. 

Q. Your business, evhhnitly, has not been sold outright to them; you say it will 
come back to you at the end of tho year?—A. No; sold outright. 

Q. The combination owns the business?—A. Everything, every nut and bolt, 
every brick and building, and the real estate; sold outright. 

Q. Have you an interest in this combination?—A. I have some stock, 

Q. You have stock?—A. I bought it. 

Q. You bought tho stock?—A. Yes. 

y. Did they give you stock for the business?—A. Well, I sold for a price and I 
bought for some of the purchase price some stock and some bonds. 

Q. Is this combination placing any particular make of wheels?—A. It is not. 

Q. You .lay that your business doubled within the last 6 months as compared 


U. > ou .lay that your business doubled within the last 6 months as compared 
witn the previous 6 months?—^A. The foreign business. 

Q. The foreign business?—A. The foreign business only. 

Q. Is that the result of an effort of the combination to force your particular 
make in Europe to the exclusion of other makes?—A. It is not. The American 
Bicycle Company had nothing to do with it, and had no agent in Europe, until 
within the last two months or three months they have put some agents there to 
endeavor to sell more goods; but the extra sale in Europe resulted probably from 
the lower price and the higher quality of the goods sold or made at the Rambler 
Bicycle factory. 

y. Can you state whether the combination is friendly or unfriendly to organized 
tabor?—A. I can say positively that the American Bicycle Company knows noth¬ 
ing and does nothing—has no relation to organized lalmr. 

Q. Has none?—A. No relation whatever; has done and said nothing for .or 
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against. The managers of the different factories employ the men and manage the 
factories like independent places. I am stating now the conditions as manager 
of my 9wn factory. There are other factories which use nnion labor in manu¬ 
facturing bicycl s—I think of one in Chicago that does have a large number of 
nnion men, and they are not interfered with and are not directed to do any par¬ 
ticular thing. 

Q. If it were their poHoy to employ union men and they dii-ected you to do it, 
should you feel that you had to comply with that?—A. I do, yes, I do. 

Q. You stated that there wei-e still members of the polishers’ union—is that the 
name of the union?—A. That is not the full name; it is the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers and Platers’ Union. 

Q. Employed in your estabHshnient?—A. There are .some to-day. 

Q. Their union is boycotting V"nr establishment?—A. They are. 

U. Have been for years?—A. Have been for years. 

Do yon know whether those men are members in good .standing in the metal 
polishers’ union?—A. I do not know that. I know tiny ai’e men that did strike. 

Q. And came back?—A. And came back. 

Q. You do not Iniow whether those men are in good standing in the metal pol¬ 
ishers’ union?—A. I have had no means of knowing. I have had admis.sions from 
the president of the metal polishers’ union that tii('.s(> men did belong. I have 
had admissions of the fact from them and theii iiresident. T do not know how 
it was, but he didnot deny it, and I have rea.son for thinking that they still belong, 
but I havenever fully investigated it. 

Q. (By Mr. Claiikk. ) Is there any monopoly in the bicyc.lc mannfaiitnre in this 
country?—^A. There is not. 

Q. How manyconcerins are there outside of this American Bicycle Company?— 
A. I do not know. It is hard to say where the name of manufacturer berins. 
Some make Ji or 4 bicycles a year, and their number may be .several hundred; 
some make a thousand a year, and their numbei- may be 100: some make 10,000 
a year, and their number may be about 20 or OO; there are 1 or 2 makers who 
make over 00,000 a year. It is absolutely indeia-ndent. 

Q. Is it a fact, then, tliat there are some eoiieorns- 

A. (Intemipting.) And selling; yes. 

Q. Still makinglacycles that have not siild out to the American Bicycle Com¬ 
pany?—A. That have not sold out; yes. 

Q. Has the American Bicycle Company any power to raise the prices in this 
country, do you think?—A. They do not have any power to raise prices. If tliey 
raise the prices at all thejr will lose business. There are so many oulsido that can 
compete and make the price for the American Bicycle Company. 

(^. Is there any agreement or imderstandiug between them and the independent 
masers in regard to prices?—A. Thereisnotand never was; never w.is any between 
any bicycle manufacturers in the United States, although the public thought 
there was for years. The prices were about alike, but there never was an agree¬ 
ment. They all fought like cats and dogs for Imsiness and for each others’ men. 

Q. Has your labor difficulty at any time sustained any relations to other labor 
difficulties in Chicago?—A. No; it has not. 


Q. Have yon studied the industrial problem here generally so that you are able 
to express an oiiinion as to the importance and the prospecds of Chicago as an 
industrial center?—A. Yes; I have. 

Q. What do you think about it?—A. Well. I know that if the unions have control 
of matters in Chicago. Imsiness will decline and go to other places and there will 
be no manufacturing of any account in Chicago. There arc illustrations of that 
in other towns where unions have got control. I know now of Toledo, Ohio, 
where business ran down on account of the unions; I know of Kenosha, Wis.; 
men had to leave those cities on account of difficulties encountered and caused 
bv the nnion leaders—not by the men themselves but by the union leaders. I 
blame them. I do not blame the men at all. and Chicago will be in the same con- 
iirion. The building business in Chicago is an illustration. There is no building 
being done now on account of the difficulties with the unions and the prices for 
work and the rules. I can illustrate it if you will give me permission. 1 started 
last fall to improve mv own residence. Some of the work was brick and some 
was ent stone, It was given to different contractors. Along in the fall when the 
weather was getting cold, the bricklayers, who were union bricklayers, burned 
ap ibe ctmtiractor who was cutting the stone, a union contractor. Both were paid 
iigh prices for the work. The union contractor could not get stone out fast 
andufm to,suit the bricklayer.<, who wanted to got the brick laying 4ono before 
:he fro^ and very cold weather came. The stonecutter, in order to help himself 
md dehv^r a little more stone on a certain Monday morning when it yvfifi wanted^ 
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ran a planing machine which he owned and which he had previously used for 
planing stone. He started up his engine—he was a practical man, he and his 
partner—started up the engine, ran his own planing machine, planed some stone 
and delivered it at my huilding. It was used in my building, and other work put 
on top of it by the union men who did the brick laying. The walking delegate 
discovered that there was some stone planed by the machine, and my contractor 
for stone found he had no men to go to work for him on a certain morning. He 
investigated and found that the union had withdrawn all his men. He found 
further that he could not get men until he paid $850 as a fine for having planed 
some stone on my building. He tried in several ways to get around that and 
induce the union to let him have men. Plenty of men were to be had, 
because the building business was very slack then, but he could not do it until he 
pmd $350, which he did in cash, to the union manager to let men go to work for 
him again. When the money was paid he did get half a dozen men to work for 
him, but not his old men, not his reliable men: still union men,but not as reliable 
men. They could not go to work for him. Each of those men had to pay $135 
before he could work as a stonecutter for anyone in Chicago. 

<jj. (Mr. A. L. Harms.) Why did they have to pay?—A. By the demand of the 
union. 

Q. What had they done?—A. I do not know, it was not told to me, but I under¬ 
stand it was because they did not speak to the union of the fact that his employer 
used a jdaning machine. 

Q. They nut in the stone then without knowing it?—A. They worked in the 
shop; they did not put it in. They worked in the shop where it was done on a 
Sunday. They perhaps knew nothing about it, but the probabilities are that they 
did know and said nothing about it. They were subjected to afineof $136. Two 
of those men I was told are seeking work now. This happened last October. 
They have not paid their fine. They never could raise $135, and they can not 
work until they get $135; that is their condition now. But I have got the work 
in my building, in that part, and I have got the house roofed in, but it is 8 months 
since I have had anything done. I can not get it done. I suppose there would 
bo ways of getting parts done by a good deal of effort, but I have done nothing. 
The studding is left there ready for laths. My architect tells me that if I put 
laths on—which I can get done by union or nonunion labor—if it should be done 
by nonunion labor the men who put on the cabinet work and the other finish¬ 
ing things will insist, because they are employed by a contractor who employs 
union men, on the plastering being removed and replaced by union plastering 
before they put on any taimmings. Brit my contract is let for trimmings to a 
man employing union men, so I can not put on any plaster unless it is done by 
the union men, and the contractor for the plaster does not want to do anything 
with union men until the grievance and difficulty now in the city is settle. In 
the meantime I am without a home. I have money waiting to pay for the work 
as it goes along. 

Q. Who fixes this fine?—A. The members of the union; the officers of the union. 
They have power to do tliat, and their power is more supreme than the laws of 
the United States. It seems singular to make a statement of that kind, but their 
rules are stronger. Two of those men—I should not be under oath when I make this 
statement, because I did not see it done; but my understanding is that 2 of those 
men, who worked on the stone work and were fined $125, went to lawyers to know 
what they could do; they wanted work. Tho lawyers said, “Yes, we can get an 
injunction against those men that prevent you from working.” They thought 
they would do it, but they got other advice and it would be this way—they could 
get an injunction restraining any one from stopping their work, but no injunction 
would restrain other men who are working on the job from leaving it as soon 
as thofo condemned men should go to work. Now, they must therefore pay that 
fine before they can get a permit to work with other union men; and I say other 
union men because nearly all the building business is in the hands of union men, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) When you sold your business to the trust, did you sign 
an agreement which will prevent you from going into business again yourself as 
a manufacturer?—A. Of bicycles, I did. 

Q. Of bicycles?—A. Of bicycles, I did. 

Q. Then you are eliminated from tho bicycle manufacturing business except as 
an employee of the trust?—A. Yes; I am. 

Q. (ByMr. A. L. Harris.) It went as a part of the good will?—A. Itwentasa 
part of the good will?. 

Q. Of the factory?—A, Yes. 

y. By Mr. Clabke. ) Do you know anything except labor difficulties in the way 
of contmued prosperity of industries in Chicago?-A. I do not think I Quite catoti 
the question. 
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Q. Do you know of anything except labor difficulties hindering the continnanoe 
of prosperity?—A. No; I do not. I think if the labor difficulties were settl^ 
there would be the greatest and most prosperous times that Chicago has had in 
many years. 1 know of a large number of people that want to build, but they 
wiU not do it under present conditions. I know in manufacturing in other 
lines that the prospects are very good; iron, metal, woodworking, and everything, 
show alike prosperous times; more money in circulation aroxmd the city, remit¬ 
tances ai'e better from outside, everything tends to a better time. 

6. To solve and settle these labor difficulties do you deem it necessary that 
trades unionism should be crushed or only that certain of their rules should be 
modified or relaxed?—A. To answer that, I had better Bay that I think that the 
men ought to be enlightened, that the laborers and workmen should be taught 
something about the law of supply and demand, and that some information of 
that sort should be imparted to them. My idea is that circulars like those pub¬ 
lished during the last campaign in regard to the silver question should be given 
to men, so that they could see both sides of the matter. I do not think the trade 
unions should be crushed. I do not know that they are any gi-eat benefit, but I 
would not go so far as to say that they should be crushed. 1 think their laws 
and rules should be modified. 

Q. Do you regard their rules as drastic?—A. 1 do. 

Q. And unreasonable?— A. 1 do. 

Q. And oppressive?—^A. I do; not only to the employers, but to the members 
of the unions themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you regard .any of the rules of the trusts as unrea¬ 
sonable and drastic and think that they should be modified? —A. I do not. I do 
not know of any rule of a trust of any kind. Perhaps my observation has been 
limited —I do not know that any trust ever made any rule. 

Q. I mean industrial combinations; we call them trusts, everybody calls them 
trusts; of coui'se, tliat is not their jiropir name—^industrial combinations.—^A. I 
do not know of any unreasonable or drastic rule of any industrial combination. 
I think that the combination of c.apital is benoficdal to the public—that is, the 
people who buy the goods and the people who make the goods. 1 am satisfied 
that it is of benefit. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you not think that combinations of working men into 
unions have in many ways benefited the members?— A. There are instances, I 
think, in which it has benefited the inemlHirs, but still I do not think it has ben¬ 
efited the working men as a whole. It has benefited or increased the wages in 
particular trades, but it has not, I think, benefited as a whole. 

Q. Do you not think the average of the wages is higher in most industries in 
this country as a result of the formation of workers into unions and their agita¬ 
tion for better conditions?—A. I do not tlunk that the wages earned by a man 
during the entire year are as great as they would be if there were no unions, but 
I think it does increase the daily wages. It certainly diminishes the days which 
a man works during the year. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke.) Do yon know whether the building contractors in this 
city have an organization or not?—A. I do not know, but I think they do have 
B{)me sort of an agreement to discontinue taking contracts until this strike has 
ended. 

Q. Do yon know anything about their rules and regulations?—^A. I do not. 

Q. Do you think of any further statement that you would like to make to the 
Commission?—A. No; I do nut at this time. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have yon stated all the objections you see to organized 
labor?— A. All that I remember at this time; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Vou say that competitiou was very close in the 
bicycle manufacturing business for some time before you sold out?—A. Sold the 
business. 

Q. And you had some competition of that kino in this city and in other cities?— 
A. Yes, 

Q. If trade ’inions should have a tendency to make uniform prices for labor, 
would it not be a benefit to the manufacturers who are in competition to know 


that their competitors are not getting an advantage over them m the way of a 
low price for labor?—A. No; I do not think it wonld have any effect in way. 
One maunfactnrer with a certain number of men—say fifty men—can, by organ- 
izi^ things, helping them witi the right material at the right time, with the 
rigln tools, and in other ways, get from that number of men better work and 
more of it', without any more ofcort on the part of the men. So tltot the mantt- 
factnrer vmo wotks hwd will do better than manufacturer who does not, 
notwithstandiiigl equality of price for wages. 
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Q. Is there not danger in close competition in manufacturing in order to 
increase, or rather, I might say, to continue, the manufacture, and find the mar¬ 
ket, in competing with other establishments, of sometimes asking a lower wage 
than would be asked if there were a steady wage all over the country?—A. I 
regard a steady wage as an impossibility from an economic standpoint. There 
are no two men that get out the same amount of work or work of the same qual¬ 
ity. A man who is learning can not produce goods as well as the experienced 
man. There will always be men learning, and the men who are experienced, if 
they are thoughtful men, will step up higher, to be foremen or be proprietors. 
There is an incentive for a man to do better if he is allowed to ask or settle his 
wages himself. But demand and local conditions fix the price for labor. There¬ 
fore the danger, if any, from the cause mentioned is very sught and unobservable. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chica.00, III., March I'MO. 

TESTIMONY OE MS. CHARLES H. SIEO, 

Bicycle dealer. 

The special subcommission mot at 10.2S a. m,, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 13.3C 

S . m., Mr. Charles H. Sieg of Cliicago, was introduced as a witness, and, being 
uly sworn, testified as follows: 

(B y Mr. Clabke.) What is yonr full name?—A. Charles H. Sieg. 

What is yonr post-oflico address?—A. At present, Chicago. 

J. Any particular street and number?—A. Yes; 393 Wabash avenue. 

And your occupation?—A. I am in tho bicycle business. 

Manufacturing?—A. No; buying and selling at present and completing 
goods. 

Q. How long have you been in that business?—A. Since January 1, this year. 
Q. Were you formerly in the manufacture of bicycles?-A. For four years ] 
manufactured wheels in Kenosha. Wis., turning out in that time about l)0,00( 
machines. 

Q. In the year?—A. No, in the four years. 

Q. Did you sell your business to the American Bicycle Company? A. I did 
not; 1 abandoned the business practically on acconnt of the cost of labor. 

Q. Did you have any labor difficulties?—A. We had so much that we really 
could not run the business up there. 

Q. Was it because the locality was unfavorable for getting enough good labor! 
A. That was one reason, I think. Of course we were limited thereto the peoph 
of that city, a town of about 11,000. But we got along very nicely, paid good 
w^es, until the union was fonned; after that time our troubles commenced. 

Q. What were the troubles?—A. The bicycle workers’union is a comparatively 
new union, and not like the bricklayers or the shipbuilders or the polishers, when 
a man has to be an apprentice for a certain length of time. If he is 18 years ole 
and has the price of ms dues, ho becomes a union man without any apprentice 
ship; and the result was that we had our shop unionized by labor that was nol 
skilled, except to a very small degree, and was paid very high prices. 

Q. Was it not in your power to let those men go and employ skilled unioi 
hands?-A. Wo did that as much as wo could, but tho town was not large enougl 
and they were t<x) strong for us, and when we brought men there they had a very 
hard time to get along, and almost invariably went away. 

Q. You brought nonunion men, I suppose?—A. We did not care whether they 
were union or nonunion. We never discriminated at all between them. But r 
went on until we really had to abandon the business and leave there. We conic 
not compete with manufacturers in Chicago. Many of oui- best workingmen uj 
there would call upon me personally and tell me how badly they felt at beinj 
restricted by the union as to the amount of work they could do, and I have knowi 
of many cases where they slyly helped out by doing more work because they fel' 
as though they ought to. 

Q. Do you wink you could have continued the business, notwithstanding th< 
local disadvantages, if it had not been for the formation of a union?—A. Yes; 1 
do. I tbiulr if the men had worked for me on the same basis as they did for Chi 
cago manufacturers at the same time I should have been all right. In fact,! 
made a oompl^ut to Mr. O’Connell, president of the machinists’ union, and ]tr 
Kulhollaad, president of the bioyrcle workers’ union, during a period when wi 
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were shut down for four weeks owinp to a strike On his prices, and gave him a 
list of names of eight mannfacturei-s in Toledo, Milwaukee and Chicago. I told 
him that they were competitors of mine, selling practically the same trade that I 
was, and that I would send a committee of four of my own workmen to all of 
these people to get their prices and would pay the same prices; but they would 
not agree to that at all. The result was that I had to cut my output in half, 
bringing it down from 28,000 wheels a year to about 12,000 last year, and that 
was not sufficient, so we gave it up. The result is the town is very badly demor¬ 
alized. It has made it impossible for us to work. We have employed 500 men 
there. 

Q. Any other bicycle factories there?—A. One more, the Sterling; that belongs 
to the American Bicycle Company now, and I am quite sure they are working it 
very lightly for that reason too; not employing very many liands up there. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there a labor union there?—A. Ido not think that 
they discriminate either. Our whole trouble has been with the leaders, the local 
leaders up there, not with the men, although the men seem to be afraid to do the 
square thing. They would come over and see me at my house. In fact, I have 
had 20 men sneak through my stable, the back way, at night, so as not to 
be seen coming in there, and tell me how sorry they were, that they could not 
teke their coats off and go to work; that the.y knew they ought to do it, and they 
wanted to do it, but they could not do it. The assenibling of a bicycle, that is, 
putting the completed parts together and making one bicycle out of it, is done 
by different gangs. One o])eration there, a man can lionqilete eighty a day, and 
the union cut that rate down to forty; ,iust half, you know. With eighty a day 
a man would make $8.50 a day, very good pay, and be very well satisfied to do it; 
but they cut all through our shop at different timts, different operations, so that 
when we got through wo could not stand the strain; we simply had to let go 
of it. 

Q. What was their object in doing that?—A. They thought we were doing 
too much work, and we ought to employ more men. 

Q. Do you know anything about the present employment of those who worked 
for you before you gave up the business?—A. No; I think they have scattered all 
over the country; they have gone away. 

y. Any of them own homes in Kenosha?—A. Quite a few of them, and (hose 
are the ones that are more injured than the company by the trouble we had up 
there. 

Q. Do you know whether they are employed there now or not?—A. Of course 
some of them aie; I do not know how many of them are. A great many of them 
are not; a great many of them are not working. The plant up there is worth 
about $200,000. 

Q. The plant that you have abandoned?—A. The plant is worth about $200,000. 
The principal reason'for abandoning that is this, that the way tilings were going 
we tclt as though we could not control our investment at all. We were obliged 
to discharge our superintendent to avert a strike, and some months before we 
were oblipd to discharge our assistant superintendent because the men would 
not have him there. On another occasion a committee came in and stated that 
they wanted a certain piece of work taken off a machine and put on another 
machine, without mving any reason fur it excepting that the men did not like the 
machine. I told them that the machine cost me $805, and if they would give me 
the money for it I would ship it wherever they wanted it. Tliis argument was 
about the only one that brought them to time; they let me use the machine after 
that; they saw how foolish it was to make such a reiinest. At another time the 
committ^ told me that there was a man in our enamel room making $1 a day, 
who should make $1.50. We never had a man making less than that, and from 
that up to $4. On looking it up I found that he was a boy who had just, within 
the last week, reached the age of 18 years, and had joined the union.the night- 
before. We had to discharge that fellow, because wo could not pay that price 
for boy's work. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) It was boy's work he was doing, was it?— A. Yes; only 
he was unfortunate in being 18 years old and joining the union. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I want to ask you are you selling the machines of the 
American Bicycle Company?—A. Very few of them,mostly the independent, 

Q. Did you offer to sell your plant to the American Bicycle Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. A^ they would not purchase it'?—A. They did not purchase it, no. 

Would they be likely to purchase it if you should start up and run in opposi¬ 
tion to thairjplant there?—A. My judgment is from the present indications that 
there are a good many more bicycle plants than we shall ever want i^;ain, and I 
should nqt be surprise if they had a few of them themselves. 
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Q. Tliey can be choiceabout taking them in, then?—A. Yes, very choice, very 
choice. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have said your plant is idle now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can it bo converted into some other kind of a machine shop?—A. An effort 
is now being made to change it into something else, where we will not have so 
much labor charges, and utilize it. 

Testimony closed 

Whereupon at 13.3f) the subconmiission took a recess until 2.Hi) p. in. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN TAGGAET, 

Repn’mit’taiu'v in Chicaya o/ flit; Joitruciini-cti TuUonC (hvion of NorOt AmiTica. 

Chicago, III., Marches, 1900. 

The special subcominission met at 10 a. m. March 23, 1000, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 2.30 p. ni. Mr. John Taggart was 
swoni as a witness and te.stified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) What is your post-office address?—A. No, 33 Troy street. 

Q. And your occupation.—A. Journi'yman tailor. 

y. Do you represent any association?—A. I represent the local number for the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of North America. 

Q. Has your union any labor difficulty at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please go on in your own w-ay and explain to the commission what you 
wiSi us to know about it.—A. Up to the present time we have about 2it5 men 
looked out for making a demand for a sanitary workshop in which to work. 
That is the only demand we have made. Up to a very short time ago there was 
not a fii’st-olass tailor in the city of Chic.ago who had a workshop for his 
employees. The work was simply cut in these first-clasa stores down town and 
given out to the journeymen to bo made wherever they found it most convenient, 
which was usually in one of the living rooms, if it was a manied man—fixed 
up one of his living rooms to work in; if a single man, some of them worked in 
a tied room, and some of them clubbed together and rented a cheap shop down 
town here, Sometimes one man would rent a shop and fit it up for a workshop, 
and rent out sitting room for so much. Under either of these systems, either 
working in the shops or at home, the tailors never could regulate their hours. 
The tailors simply worked when they had w'ork. As a rule, they spent a good 
part of the daylight down town here waiting for the customers to try on, or 
waiting for the work to be cut, and if they wanted to make wages they had to 
work all the time. Sunday they work, as a rule, even though idle all the rest Of 
the week. We have lieen ti-ying by agitation to stop it for a number of years. 

I have been working in Chicago for l(i years in September. I had never been 
accustomed to work tliat way before. I learned my trade over in the old coun¬ 
try; learned my trade and worked at it in Glasgow, Scotland. They furnished 
us a shop there. In that way wc could regulate our hours. The employers 
were responsible for the condition of the Mop; conseguently the wearers of 
the garments were protected from contagious diseases. Wo brought all those 
things to bear on the employers. Most of the journeymen tailors here were bom 
in foreign countries where they were acemstomed to working at home,any hours, 
and it has been a hard job to get them to change. I admit that—on account of 
our own members; but as they havo come to view the question in a proper light, 
and hav.'desired to become citizens of this country and to live up to American 
ideas, American standards of what a home should be, and regular working hours, 
etc., they have come to see that it is right to work in a shop and to stop the home¬ 
working system. There are a great many advantages to them to be gained by 
working together. In the first place we become better citizens by working 
together. K a man simply comes here and gets his work and takes it home, he 
never comes in contact with his fellows. Some of them may be here 40 years 
and never know much about the language and customs and institutions or this 
countiy. So we incorporated it in the constitution of our union, about 3 years 
ago—the demand for free workshops. But our employers, when we made the 
demand, always kept telling us that their men did not want shops. So we had 
meetings and had test votes. Wewouldalwayeoairyitbyamajority.butthelast 
time we carried it by a two-thirds majority, and not only that, but that if they 
did not furnish us with shops, we should refuse to work for them any more. Twe 
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years ago, when we were fixing np our bills of prices, we had that incorporated 
m our bills of prices—that they should furnish us shops. They said they 
would furnish them at their early convenience. 

After working 2 years we found their early convenience would never come, and 
in order to push our ideas we notified them we would refuse to work after April 
1,1900, unless they furnished us with sanitary shops. We thought when the 
factory laws were put on the statute books that it would help us to abolish the 
home-working, system. Of course, you can not ^o into aman’s homo and regulate 
it as long as he doesn’t make a nuisance of himself—ns long as it can not be 
proven that ho has contagious diseases actually existing in the house; so the 
tailors are forced to take it into their own hands and regulate it themselves. The 
factory inspectors can come in if we hire outside help, but as long as we are 
hiring members of our own families to help us do the work at our own homes 
they can not prevent us. So that law even compels the wife to be the helper 
instead of an outsider; puts extra work on our -wives. We know from personal 
experience that this having a -wife helper is a bad institution in every way. Some¬ 
times the housework and the children ai'c neglected when the wife goes to help¬ 
ing the husband. The season is crowded into a few months or so, and then we 
have to do all the work possible; work nights and Sundays, lii a shop, working 
■with our fellows, we can help each other. There is where we can regulate that, 
and regulate the hours. At home the wife is improviied as a helper. “Help me 
out with this little work; I have got to get it out at 6 o’clock.” And the next d^ 
it is the same thing, and by and by the housework is neglected all the time. He 
1^1 tell her, “ I will help you to do the hou.sework after you get this work fin¬ 
ished; " and, as a rule, the dishes are piled up and the housework neglected and 
the wife becomes a slave. 

Another thing; The wife helping tends to reduce the w-ages. I can prove that 
the-wnfo’s help doesu’tcount; her work is simply thrown in. Assoon ns aman uses 
his wife and makes what is considered a fair week's wages, the boss then says, 
“You have made so much. 'We can afford to reduce you.” On account of that 
the wages are reduced, and he gets down, ivith the wife's work, to making only 
what he could formerly make himself. The wife's help ooiiiits for nothing, and 
she becomes a slave. I know of several instances of that kind. A man and wife 
live right near me. I went there on Sunday night and found the two of them 
working in a little hit of a kitchen; wuiking for one of the first-class stores on 
Michigan avenue. 'When a man goes and orders a suit of clothes, ho would never 
think his clothes were made under such conditions. 'What can we do? We have 
to do it. If we don't do it somebody else will. We get into that position. I went 
to their place. They could only afford to raisti one hoy, and the-wife could not even 
look after the one boy. I went in and saw the boy by himself; she left the boy 
out of her sight; chained him to the leg of a table so she could help the husband’ 
I tried the home-working system myself, and know itis a perfect system of slavery. 
I was working that -way, aTid got my wife to helping me a little, and I saw gradu¬ 
ally she would be helping me all the time, and I thought I would get out of the 
home business. Another thing: I was earning very low wages at that time. It 
was 1894,189.5, and 1896—those 3 years -w'ere ha d ye ars; I could not afford to have 
an extra room for my workroom dowTi town. 'Wmile I was working at nome my 
children took sick -with a contagions disease. When children take sick they gen¬ 
erally all take sick. I felt sure, then, that if the public knew under what conmtions 
the clothes were made—I was making clothes then for what might be called the 
aristocracy of Chicago—I felt then if they only knew the conditions they would 
force the merchants to have workshops. My children had scarlatina, whooping 
cough, and measles. I remember one of the men I made a garment for at that 
time was superintendent of the county schools—O. T. Bright, I think his name 
was. I made a garment for him at the time my children were sick with con¬ 
tagious disease. And through that experience I got to thinking oves the question 
and agitating it among my fellow-workmen. The only way to do that wa* to 
get them together in our union, because it is as much work to agitate my fellow- 
workmen up to that point for free workshops—to explain to them the h^eflts of 
it—as I shtmld liave with my employer. 

I got out of the home-working system as soon as possible. At that time I spoke 
abcart, when I waswra-king I was eamiiigon an average about |5 aweek, I nave 
three,children. I got down towu'and paid a dollar a week for a sitting room so 
AJtoAet away from home work. In fact, when a man is too much at home he 
Joses tnoTesp^ of his wife imd family. The wife and family like to see you go 
Out in morning and come hack again. Most families I have come across 
reED^t you bettor if you come back in the afternoon; they respect you morei^ui 
if wyMawryotLAll the tune. Another thing; You get uaplicated in the Uttis 
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fights about the children. It did not suit me. I am trying now to regulate our 
hours of labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does the work of the journeymen tailors come from 
custom tailors, or is it from ready-made clothing manufacturers to some extent?— 
A. I do not know much about the ready-made manufacturers. Ours is what you 
might call the cream of the trade in Chicago; I could scarcely speak of what the 
muk would be like when the cream is so bad. The members of our union make 
the very highest grade of clothes made in Chicago. 

Q. How many tailors are there in your union?—A. Aboht 725. 

Q. Does that embrace all in the city?—A. No; scattered all over; working here 
and there and everywhere; very hard work to keep track of them; in fact, the 
factory inspectors can hardly keep track of them because they go wild; and you 
can not go mto a home; so the factory in-spectors have recommended a law that 
the employers should be held responsible for these things; have recommended that 
addition to the factory laws. 

Q. Do the merchant tailors, as a rule, have room enough in connection with 
their business to furnish a comfortable place?—A. Some of them, and some have 
not. Some of them have hired an extra room. I got down town after working 
that home experiment and I induced my employer to furnish a shop so that 
we could work regular hours, and it worki>d all right. On the table sitting 
beside me were two men who had Ixien 10 years in the country, and had been 
forced to work at home in the kitchen; and they got down on the same table with 
me, but they could not speak one word of English. The first day or two they 
learned some English, passing the different tools to each other, and they gradually 
learned the names of the tools, .and soon they arc Americans. Tliey had been 
working all through the day and night before, and the oxi>eriment proved 
that in working regular houir, they did more work; and our employer was quite 
satisfied with it, too, 1 changed to a better cla,ss of trade employers about a year 
ago. and I ^t them to do the same thing. He has the reputation of being the 
best tailor in Chicago—one of the best tailors in Chicago; employs about 60 or 60 
men. He got into my idea, and he was just of the same opinion as some of the 
other merchant tailors. I said, *■ Fit up a shop, and I know the tailors will come 
in.” He fitted up a shop and came up a day or two afterwards and saw all his 
men working there, happy and contented; and it has been running since last 
September. We have never worked on Sundays; don’t have to work on Sundays; 
have no occasion for it. Those men were never out of a tailor shop a Sunday 
before until they came down there; never had been a Sunday out under the old 
system; but they came into the shop and found they could regulate the hours the 
same as other workmen always do it. 

Some of the merchant tailors that did not have workshops, in negotiating with 
them and making contracts with them 2 years ago, we had put into their bills of 
prices and contracts a proviso that they should furnish a free shop at their earli¬ 
est convenience. Now these men have lix;ked their men out for demanding a free 
shop. We gave them notice right after New Year's(that was the time leases and 
everything were renewed) to have their shop ready by the 1st of April. Three 
months’ time was sufficient. They claimed it was not. They locked their men 
out, and this is the fifth week. They are spending more money on the lockout 
than would have furnished the shops. It is calculated that it would only cost 25 
cents a suit on the amount of business they do to grant the men what they wish. 
Here is one of the agreements we drew up" It is with Carver & MacKay. 'They 
have looked out 25 men (reading); 

“ Inasmuch as free workshops furnished by the employer are of the greatest 
benefit both to the employer and the tailors and the trade in general, be it under¬ 
stood that such free workshops be furnished to any and all tailors working for the 
store ai its earliest convenience, and that after May 1,1898, no tailor be prmitted 
to work for this firm unless he is doing it in a shop furnished by them.’’ 

That is dated October 1,1897. He has never furnished a shop. And now he 
has locked his men out for demanding a free shop. He is superintendent of a 
Sunday school, too. 

Here is another one: Harry Berger made a contract. In the bill of prices at 
the end it re^s thus; 

“All tailors working for this firm to belong to the union, and free workshop to 
be furnished by the fii-m, which is connected with the store.” 

That runs to October, 1990. Yet he has locked his men out. Here is the way a 
cSronlar to his customers reads; 

“ Every part of our tailoring is now accomplished in our own workrooms, and 
carried on under our prsonal supervision. This is done to show the nice atten¬ 
tion to detail that has ever been the ‘ hall-mark ’ of our creations.—Hurry Berger 
& Co.” 
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Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Is that true?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is work for his customers done under the sweating 
system?—A. Yes; under the sweating system. Men work in bedi’ooms and kitch¬ 
ens and all over the city. In these down-town rooms, where anybody can pay rent 
for seat room, they never close; they are open 7 days in the week. Yuo can go up 
there Sunday night and find men working the same as in the morning; but the 
men you find Sunday night working won't be the same you find in the morning, 
the work is so badly arranged. That is how they can not help each other. When 
they are working for the same firm 3 or 4 can get together and get out a garment. 

Q. Do you have a label in your trade?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you insist on the fair employers using that label'?—A. They have that 
privilege. The fii-st-class merchant tailors never have any call for it, as their 
customers are, as a rule, opposed to unionism, and the labor people can not afford 
to wear our product. 

Q. I gather from your testimony that it is tnie that a great deal of the so-called 
fine tailoring in Chicago is done m tenement houses and under the sweat-shop 
system generally?—A. All done. There are only three shops. Up to six months 
ago there were none at all. 

Q. They have fine plate-glass fronts, and fine exliibitions, and then send the 
goods out to bo made in tenement houses ;uid private f;imilies, where they may 
get the germs of disease on them, etc.?—A. Yes; <-oat may be made in Lakeview, 
vest on the West Side, and the trousers m South Chicago—scattered all over the 
city. 

Q. Charge the same prices for them as though made under the best condi¬ 
tions?—A. I think they get the highest iirices in Chicago, or all over the United 
States—$73 cheviot suits. Up to last September there was only one tailor who 
had a shop for his employees. All the work was done under the system I have 
described. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke. ) How much do the workmen get—the journeymen tailors, I 
mean, for making a suit that the merchant tailor gets $75 for’?—A. That will 
depend a good deal. It would depend on the style of the coat and the amount of 
work on it. We have a bill of prices, and then all the extras are added. The 
coats will average about $13 or $14, the vests $3 to $4, and the trousers $3 to $4. 

Q. That is what the journeyman tailor gets?—A. Yes, for making. 

Q. Is there any quarrel between the journeymen tailors and the merchant 
tailors in regard to i)rices?—^A. No; not at the present time. Our only demand is 
for a sanitary place to work—the most simple demand that was ever made by 
any organkatiou. And for asking that they have Iwked their tailors out on the 
street and are now getting their work done (4od knows where. I find it all over 
the West Side, in places I should be afraid to go into. 

O. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Filthy places?— A. Filthy places. They had good 
tailors. We are all good mechanics; as good as <'.an be found anywhere. As 
good tailors as will be found anywhere will be found in Chicago. Good tailoring 
IS done, too. I have been around the world a good deal. The merchant tailors 
that have locked the tailors out have had a good reputation from getting good 
tailoring done. Of (iourse thev can fool their customers a little while. Coats 
we got $12 for they can get done for $4. It is done on the division of labor 


system. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Yon say your State law is not sufficient to remedy 
thisew?—^A. No; there are only about nine factory insiiectors, and the numberis 
wholly inadequate. 

Q. Is it the fault of the force or the fault of the law? If the force were suffi¬ 
cient would the law be sufficient'?—A. No; the factory inspectors themselves have 
recommended an addition to the factory laws. 

Q. Have you made any efforts before the legislature to have the law amended 
and the number of inspectors increased?—A. No; we have never spent a cent on 
legislation. 

Q. Have you ever called .the attention of the legislature to the condition of the 
trade?—^A. About seven years ago the State legislature appointed a committee of 
legislators to come here and investigate the sweating system, and it was through 
the evidence that they got that the legislature passed the present factory laws. 
One thing the State factory laws have remedied: They have stopped child labor 
to a certain extent, os far as they are able. They can not stop it all, because it 
is,^$Bpc^blc to keep track of it. For instance, if I am at home I can have my 
own clald working. The factory insiiectors only come around about once a year. 
That is abaut as much as their time will allow; about once or twice a year. ^ 
yon see there can be an awful lot of this work done that the factory inspectors 
could nat ke^ track of. 
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Q. The factory inspectors, so far as they are able, are faithful, are they?—A. I 
beUeve they are conscientious to their duty. 

Q. They make reports?—A. Yes, and publish reports too; they used to, but I 
don’t think they have been able to in the last year. 

Q. Those re^rts are submitted to the legislature, are they?—^A. Yes; and 
recommendations are made by the State factory inspector for additions to those 
laws. 

Q. If those recommendations were enacted into law, would that cure the evil 
to a great extent?—A. I think so. One of the things they rwommend is that a 
tag be placed on all garments made in .sweating shops—home work, and that the 
merchant tailor be held responsible for the work. As it is now they prosecute 
the poor tailor. The jjoor tailor they are prosecuting doe8.not know what he is 
being prosecuted for. As a rule ho doe.s not know the language. They think 
they are being prosecuted for being Industrious. They can see no harm in it. They 
have done it at home. They can see no harm in tokiug one of their living rooms 
and working there, and getting the little girls in the neighborhood, and making 
a few cents. If this new law were enacted they would prosecute the man that 
gives them work, the one that ought to be held. 

Q. When was this recommendation made?—A. At the annual convention of 
the International Association of Inspectors, in Quebec, August 29. 

Q. I thought it was made by the State factory inspector?-A. The last time the 
legislature met they had a sweat-shop lull, but it. did not go through. They 
intended to introduce it at the next legislature. At the Federal legislature, I 
understand the Sulzer bill—the bill introduced some years ago by Congressman 
Sulzer, of New York—as far as I know about that bill, it would bring the tailor¬ 
ing trade under the Federal Oovernment, something like the cigar factories and 
tobacco factories; bring them under the internal-revenue laws. 

Q. So they could bo inspected and looked affair?-A. By the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. I have never seen the Sulzer hill, hut I hnv(! heard a lot about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknneuy.) The only way that could be done would lie to put a tax 
on all garments; is not that so?—A. I snpi>ose they would have to have a tax, so 
internal-revenue officers could lake lu>ld of it. 

Q. The Federal Government could not invade State .lUTisdiotion in any other 
way. Do you think tliat would he popular with the people?—A. I do not know 
of the Sulzer bill myself. I have only heard Mrs. Kelley speak of it. and a great 
many others who have given the matter some attention: that is what they say. 

Q. Would that be popular?--A. I don’t thinklt wonid bo popular. If it would 
insure against the spread of contagious disease; if it was put in that form—some 
men are almost forced to keep themselves clean. It is not popular with some 
men, but I think the people would he in favor of any law that would prevent 
contarious disease—the spread of smallpox, scarlet fever, etc. 

Q. Would you advamte the law if that were necessary to bring the garment 
work of a State under Federal jurisdiction-if it were necessary to tax every 
garment, would you advocate the law?—A. I think I would. I guess I have not 
given the subject much thought. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You think it is entirely feasible for the merchant tailors 
to comply with your reciuest?—A. Certainly, 

Q. And it would not impair the jjrosperity of their busines-s?—A. No; not in 
least. In fact, it would enhance it; in fact, regulate it better. Tho.se merchant 
tailors that have shops would not give them up if they could. The president of 
the Merchant Tailors’Exchange had a shop for two years. He met us before this 
lockout. He said he was forced to lock his men out in sympathy with the 
otliers, although he advocates tiie free shop. He says he is overruled in his 
organization. 

Q. Is there a merchant tailors’ association?—A. Yes, the Merchant Tailors’ 
Exchange. He says he is quite well pleased with the shop ho had. He told me 
he did not think it was any expense, because if the tailors were scattered over 
the city ho would want so many more errand boys; whereas with a shop he can 
go upstairs and see all of his work there. If the customer wants his clothes at 
a certain hour, if the clothes are scattered all over the city he can not see how 
the work is getting along until it comes back. 

Q. Do you think it feasible for the merchant tailors to jointly maintain a large 
workroom where the journeymen tailors could do the work?-A. It can he done 
all right, but there is too much competition for them to get together. I don’t 
think they would be in favor of that themselves, because they all have their own 
ideas, ana each one thinks his is the best, and they would be afraid of the others 
copying it. They are on the competitive system. They do not have any trust in 
tailoring. I think it would he a good thing if they did. 
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. Exitobdt.) How many fair shops are there in Chicago?— A. Thm 

omy abOQt 6 or 7 that have sho^ at the present l^e, and about 16 or 18,1 
Wi^ have promised to have shops, and have a we ements with ns about prices; 
«id about 15 shops have tlieir men locked out. We had agreements in about 80 
or 86 stores before this lockout. 

Q. Do yon publish a boycott list?—^A. What do yon mean? 

Q. Of the unfair shops?—A. No, we have never published it. 

Q. Do you publish a white list?—A. We do not, but the Consumers' League 
did. 


Q. Has that done any good?—A. Well, it is too soon. It was only issued last 
week. 

Q. Are you helping in the work of the Consumers' League?—A. To a certain 
extent we have got them to help us. Tliey have indorsed our movement for free 
shops as a movement in the right direction. 

Q, How extensive is the Consumers’ League movement in Chicago?—A. It is 
only in its infancy, 1 might say; only got about TOO or 800 members. A few 
ladies have done quite a lot of agitating in the matter. 



In this demand we made on our employers about hours, etc., wo told them we 
were willing to keep the shop open IH hours and supply the machinery and part 
of the tools to wort with; 'supply our sewing machines: considering that we 
should be gaining .something if we could even have an hour set for our quitting 
time, which has never been done while I have been in Chicago. Think of it! 
■We are willing to work 13 hours a day! Tliis is to show you the small wint we 
are advancing. In the busy sea-son wo are willing to work 13 hours and supply 
the machinery, and all we ask is that they supply a sanitary shop. 

Another thing, we set no limit to the amount a man shall do in this 13 hours, 
as we work piecework. 

Q. How much are the average yearly earnings of a journeyman tailor in Ohi- 
cajjo?—A. Some men make pretty fair wages. That is according to strength and 

Q.. What do you think are the maximum wages?—A. I believe if they lumped 
them all up it would not be more than $500 for each. Some men are strong and 
can stand this hard work, working night and day, making brutes of themselves, 
and they will average high wages—and that is what our employers throw up to us 
when we go to arrange bills of prices. 

Q. Furnish your own tools and machines?—A. Tools and machines, and will¬ 
ing to work 13 hours in busy season, -with no limit to the amount of work a man 
may do in this 13 hours. 

Q. Do you have to furnish your thread?—A. When wo get in a shop they furnish 
the thread. 

Q. When you do the work at home, who furnishes it?—A. Sometimes we have 
to furnish the machine thread our.sel ve.s—in most cases. The better stores are all 
supposed to furnish us with all the trimmings, but they never furnish us with the 
machine silk. The cheaper the work is, the more trimmings the workmen have 
to furnish. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, III., March SS, 1900. 

TESTIMOITY OF MR. N. J. JUNGSTRAITD, 

Journeyman Tailor, 

The special snbcommission met at 2;.30 p. m., pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 8:05 p. m. Mr. N. J. Jungstrand, of Chicwo, a journeyman tailor, 
was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

^yMr. Clarke.) Your name, please?—A. N. J. Jungstrand. 

. Post-office address?—A. Chicago, 371 Homer street. 

. Occupation?—^A. Tailor. 

, Journeyman tailor?—A. Journeyman tailor. 

’JSkfw, we shall be glad to hear the point that you would like to make?—A. I 
have engaged here in Chicago as a tailor fur the last 27 years, and the b^- 
my time I have worked for the Edward Ely Company, as long as k&.' 
Ely uved. I am one of those men who have been locked out because of Qa 
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demand we have made oontinnally from year to year on the hoeses for a work- 
ehop. They took advantage of that became we gave them abont three months 
to change, not that I feel that it is a burden to furnish us the shop, but the object 
is for the organization, as it came out right after their convenaon to break the 
union here. They succeeded in New York, as I have heard from different parties, 
and the next plan is to get at Chicago and to get out the rest of them and to 
break our organization. That has appeared always to ho their end, and in the 
house I worked for. I worked for Sam Eckstein when I was locked out. I was 
not even asked, but just simplytold, we have no more, work for you now. Because 
I was a union man I was left out, on account of the demand of the union for a 
shop. And the reason why wo want a shop was stated hero by Mr. Taggart, so I 
do not need to repeat that. The necos.sity of a shop, of course, is apparent to 
everybody. I have been working both down town and in shops here where I 
have had to pay a dollar a week for my seat. I have also worked at home, and I 
am saying how the circumstances are to work. The bos.ses, I believe, feel that if 
we got together, cultivated each other and were more intelligent, perhaps after¬ 
wards we would make a bigger demand for onr services. That may be one of 
the causes; I do not know. I can not see why they object to it, because the cost 
df a shop in addition to the other exiwnses would be bnt very little. It is true 
that they can not furnish a shop where they have a short store, in some instances, 
but that is not always nece.s.sary. We are (piitc satisfied among ourselves that 
their only aim is to break up the (jrg.anization. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you a family of (children?—A. I liave a family; 


yes. 

Q. Did you have children at any time when you were taking work home?—A. 
Yes, bnt I have not had for a unmbor of years small children. 

Q. Did you have childi'en in years gone by when yon took work home?—A. Oh, 
yes, 1 have. 

Q. Did you have contagions diseases in the liouse when you were doing work 
under those conditions?—A. No, not to ray knowledge. 

Q. Did you know of other tailors who hi«lf—A. I have known of such a thing. 
Of course, I can not here give a specific statement of the place and time, but I 
have known of such things; you know it happens ipiite often. I have really heard 
of a report that work was traced to a place withm the last S weeks, or S weeks 
iwrhaps it is, over on the west aide, where a placard was on the door with scarlet 
fever; but I could not give the name or the address of the place here. It was only 
so reported. 

It has often happened that there were contagions diseases in families where 
this work was being done?—A. Yea, it is generally when a man has sickness in 
his family that he needs money moi'e badly, and that leads him to cover up the 
disease, mowing that if the disease was known and reported ho would be out of 
work and have nothing to support his family; and therefore it is bnt natural 
that a man will keep quiet with a di.sease; he will even tell the doctor not to 


rerort it; such a thing is generally keirt (jiii(!t under such circumstances. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you know of any instamies where contagious diseases 
have been spread by clothing made in the homes of journeymen tailors?—A. I 
could not state any specifically. 

Testimony closed. 


Chicago, III., March S3,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. T. K. WEBSTEB, 

PreMfient of the IKctefer Manufaefuriug Company. 

The special subcommission met, pursuant to rocoss, at 3.30 p. m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 3.20 p. m. Mr. T. K. Webster, of Chicago, president of the Web¬ 
ster Manufacturing Company, was introduced as a witness, and, bwng duly 
sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke). What is your name?—A. T. K. Webster. 

Q, What is your post-office address?—A. 1075 West Fifteenth Street, Chicago. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am president of the Webster Manufact¬ 
ing Company, manufacturers of machinery. 

Q. Isita oorporation?-A. Yes. 

Q. Organized under the Illinois laws?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Are you willing to state the capital and the volume of husiness and the num¬ 
ber of hands employed?—A. Our capital is $8.50.000. We employ from 3.50 to 400 
men. 

Q. Where do you sell your jiroduct mostly?—A. The larger part of it in the 
United States. 

Q. You have some foreign market?—A. Ye,s. 

Q. Is it increasing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are your works running now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any labor difficulty?—A. None except that we do not know when 
the men will be called out. 

Q. Is your labor organized?—A. Our .snjjerintendent reports that about 00 per 
cent of these men are union men: that i.s, in the machine demrtment. 

Q. Yon have no labor difficulty in your own works?—A. Ex<:(’pt this, that the 
machinists of Chicago are out, and wo are liable to be called out, I suppose, any 
time; but at the present time they have not been called out in our factory. 

Q. Has any demand been made upon you?—A. Yes. 

y. Which you have or have not acceded to?—A. Which we have not acceded to. 

Q. What was that demand?—A. It is the demand that was presented to all th,e 
machine shops, containing, I suppose, eight or ten stetements of what they wish. 
But. primarily, the demands are, first, a recognition of the union and that we 
would employ only union men; second, a !)-honr day; and third, a minimum 
wage of 28 cents .an hour up to ,'!2 j cents, T think. 

Q. Have you answered the demand?—A. We are members of the National 
Metal Trades Association, and our answer wa.s th;;t we referred the matter to our 
association for reply. 

Q. Do yon know whether they have replied or not?—A. We had a meeting last 
Saturday at whicli their demand was refused: that is. we tried to get together, 
but up to the present time, a.s 1 understand it. have not come together, 

Q. You consider the demands unreasonabh', and that they would embarrass 
you in the conduct of yonr business?—A. I think th<‘ demands are not right 
altogether. I do not think that it is within the province of any association of 
men to hinder other men from employment. I think the workingmen were 
entirely wrong and beyond their rights when they tried to make us, the 
employers, bo a recruiting station for their organization. I think that was very 
far out of the right. 

Q. Do you ob,icct to trade unionisn?—A. Not if properly conducted. 

Q. Do you ever object to employing union men?-A. No. 

Q. You make no distinction between union and nonunion men?—A. No dis¬ 
tinction. 

Q. (By. Mr. Kennedy.) What do you mean when you say “if properly con¬ 
ducted?'—A. The union. I think, if proiierly conducted, could serve both the 
employer and the men. I think it has a di.stinot province, .and, if iiroperly con¬ 
ducted, would be a source of helji to the men a.s well as to us. 

• Q. What is your idea of the proper conduct of .such an organization?—A. 1 
recognize the right of the men to organize; of course that is the basic principle. 
If they have not any right to organize, then the trade union is of no account what 
over. But if you grant them the right to organize, then I think they have a perfect 
right, of course, collectively to make the demand. There are certain demands 
that a man has a perfect right to make. They have. X think, a perfect right to 
make a demand on the (juestion of wages. My belief is that they also have a per¬ 
fect right to make a demand as regards the iiours. But when they ask you to 
tuiTi away employees who have served yon a long time, or when they say that 
only a man who is a member of their union shall work for you, they are getting 
away beyond anything that is right, either ethically or lega'lXy, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You say that they also have the right to demand a san¬ 
itary shop?—^A. Perfectly, yes; that is a very just demand. 

Q. You think such a demand as that in the interest of public safety as well as 
the health and convenience of the operatives?—A. Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy'.) Should you be willing at any time to confer with the 
reprwmtatives of the organized men in your employ on the matter of wages, 
hours, and sanitary conditions, and so on?—A. Perfectly, perfectly. 

Q. Have you done so at times?—A. Yea; we keep in as close touch with our 
men as we can, as a matter of right, as a matter of iwlicy. 

.Q, H«ve the men at any time made demands for an increase of wages which 
yon have considered and wanted?—A. Up to the present time in Chicago we 
ihaye ne^er had such a condition as we have now with the machinists; they have 
never been organized. Last year in the foundry the foundrymon came to us and 
made ,thjir demands—quite a number of demands—and we met them at once. 
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1 was one of the committee that represented the employers in Chicago—I think 
there were 5 on each side—and we sat down and went over the matter with them 
for 2 days, at the end of which time we agreed on a line of policy that we thought 
was fair on both sides, and we avoided a strike; we had no strikes. 

Q. Between the employees and yourselves?—A. Between the employers and the 
men. Their national representative was here and we went all over the ground, 
quietly and without any passion, and we accomplished what we wanted to 
accomplish. 

Q. Is not that the way the employers and the employees should come together?— 
A. I think so, absolutely. 

Q. Do you not believe that if employees in all instances would act in the same 
spirit a OTcat manv of tliese troubles would be averted?—A. My position on that 
is this: I believe that we have come to a time when wo have got to have the two 
organizations well defined. In other words, that trouble will he avoided as soon 
as on one side is a national organization of employers and on the other side is a 
national organization of the employed. When we get up to that there ought to 
be no difficulty in getting together and on broad lines settling all these troubles. 
We have come ralher slowly to that idea, but such experiences as we had last 
year with the foundry men have convinced us it is right. We carried that past 
the difficulty because we had our plans laid; tiiat is, there was a national organ¬ 
ization of foundiymen, and we got together at onc<^ and settled this question 
before the passions of mmi were aroused and before b.ad blood was stirred up on 
both sides. The men were really asking some things that were very reasonable 
and right, and they ■were asking some things that we thought were very unreas¬ 
onable, and "we sat down and fought it all out and settled on what we con¬ 
sidered a fair basis. The National Stove Founders' Association was organized 
some 8 years ago on tlm same lines as our foundryimm's association. They were 
having great difficulties at that time; itt fact several firms were thrown out of 
business; they were striking (Continually; and they got together with the idea 
that they would have to fight—in fact it was called the Defense Association—but 
as a matter of fact they have gone on about 8 years, and they have hud no strikes 
because they have got together, the national'societies, and settled these things; 
and we believe that unless there is a society of that sort for the employees, they 
would not have their rights. In other words, the greed of men would bringdown 
the wages tt) the zero point if they could; and on the other hand if there was 
no organization of the employers, the men would become very arbitrary in their 
demands. In other words, in order to have a proper equipoise you have got to 
have the two associations, one to counterbalance the other. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know of any purpose on the part of the manu¬ 
facturers in Chicago, or of the national organization, to break down the unions 
of the employees?—A. Personally I think that we were quite in the wrong in 
the beginning. Mind yon, I do not reflect the opinion of a great many of my 
colleagues. These men made their demaiids in January. We were not well 
organized, you understand, and the result was that no attention practically was 
paid by most of the manufacturers to the demands. It was waste-basket mate¬ 
rial, you know. We had never had a strike; wo had never had these conditions 
among the machine sliops; and I think probably most of us thought there Would 
not be any trouble. You know if a man has never been sick ho thinks he is 
never going to be. The employers, many of them, I think, had the idea that if 
you OTanted anything it is like opioiing the d(X)r. and all these other fellows will 
break in. I think they were very unwise in that, and that was where I differed 
with them. I said we ought to negotiate with these men, sit down with them, 
and see if they will not cliange i lieir demands, because some of their demands 
were entmely out of order and should not have been complied with. But we did 
not take it in that way. That is, it went along several weeks until things had 
Mt pretty badly stirred im, and then it made it very much more difficult to con¬ 
duct the negotiations. You sec the foundation pnnciple of our assexuation and 
the foundrymeu’s, of which this National Metal Trades Association is composed, 
is that there can he no strike without first a conference; and that is a great safe¬ 
guard. In other words, the men can not come in and say, “ Now, you do so and 
so or we will walk out.” If the men come in to an employer like that, he is 
bound to fight. 

Q. Is there any Inhibition of a lockout as well as of a strike?—A. Of course, 
when it comes to a fight that is one of the strongest weapons that the manufac¬ 
turer has—to lockout. When you have really got to fight, then the best way, 
probably, is to lockout. 

Q. Well, is it understood that there will be no lockout without a previous con¬ 
ference with the men?—A. Oh, yes; that is one of onr foundation principles. 
778a-10 
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Q. Ilavo yon any provision for arbitration between the representatives of the 
two sides?—A. Oh, ye.s; that is the fundamental principle of the organization. 

Q. Wlien are the arbitrators chosen?—A. Do yon mean—are you speaking now 
in reference to this specific condition in Chicago or in reference- 

Q. (Inten-npting.) I should like to know both the local arrangement and that 
by the national organization.—A. You see, the trouble is in Chicago that the men 
are out. 

Q. They are out now?—A. Yes; most of them. You see, they got too fast for 
us, the way it would naturally work. Hupiiose, now, both organizations were 
in good shape and the ]nen made a dcmiand; it w<inld be referred at once to 
the national a.ssoe,iation: that national as,s(H'iation would, according to their 
constitution, take it up within two we<!ks. Then the arbitratoi's would be 
ap])ointed and the thing would go tlmmgh the I'Cgular cdannel, to b(‘ fixed uj), it 
])O.HSible, by arbitration. But in the; ])resent condition in Chicago, you see. the 
employers wer<' not organized, things were not in good shape, and it resulted that 
r.he machinists, not having their dennmds 7'eeognized, have had t(i take. i)erhai)S, 
the only method they had. They had to .sti’ike, yon si-e. Now, if we had been 
in good shape, as we were a year ago, with the loundrynKui this wonlil have been 
taken right U]) (juickly, and tlnu'e would not have been any strike. 

Q. What is to hinder its being taken nj) ni'w''—A. As I said, the bad blood has 
been stirred nji. A good deal of bad blood has been engendered by this thing, and 
we have tried to take it up, you know: we met a week ago. and we wanted the 
men to go back. ])ending arbiti'ation, but their jiresident, Mr. OXVmnell, claimed 
that on account of the bad way the men had l>een treated it was impossible for 
him to call tlaun ba.<'k until the tlnn,g had been arbitratf'd, which was. you see. 
quite a serious objection. 

Q. What is to hinder the national organization of machinists?—A. It was 
brought up before the national organization in that way. They came on here 
from New York and all over and heard from both sales. 

Q. What hind(“red them from aibitraiing it right off?—A. The break was this: 
The metal men say, “The men have got to go back to work. lh(>u w<> might 
arbitrate." 

Q. Do you think it was a reasonable demand?—A. I do not think I should like 
to answer tliat (luestion. There tire two sides to all thosi' (piestions. I eonsidor 
it exceedingl.v unfortunate here that W(‘did not go right to work and negotiate 
from the start. Then I think we could liiive aminged unitters; but W'e might not 
have, you Iniow. Their first demaml was a demand w'liich w’as not proper at all 
for them to make. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.yitnis.j What are the point.sof difl’erenee now-between the 
machini.sts and manufacturers?—A. The manufacturers demand that the men go 
back to work, and then that we a,rhitrate all onr differences. The men demand 
that we arbitrate our differences and then they go haidc to work. That is the 
way I understand it. Miml ytm. I have been away; 1 .iust came back this morning. 

,Q. Wliat are the men asking?—A. As i statist, they ileniand that the union be 
recognized and that wo only employ union men; that they have !t hours a day 
and a minimum rate of wages. 

Q.'The hours per day and th(> rate of wages, have they been settled?—A. Oh, 
nothing is settled, 

Q. The whole ipiestion, then, is open?—A. We ari'w'illing to arbitrate every¬ 
thing. We have got down to that pa,‘is wliere we are willing to arbitrate—both 
aides, as I understand it; hut w'e split on the ipiestiou of the men going back to 
work; Vfb want tlie men to go back to work. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is yonr idea as to tlie length of time an arbitration 
would take?—A. I think the questions w'ould be arbitrated and settled in a very 
few days. I do not think we are very far apart. 

Q. That being the ca.se, is it important that the men should go to work first?— 
A. As I said, that is a question that appeals t.i men in different ways. There are 
many men in the association that w'onld consider it of vital imimrtance; and it is, 
if the conditions that arise here were not pisudiar, yon see. I believe the men 
endeavored to c[et a negotiation started, but failed because there was practically 
no one to negotiate with them. Then they struck. TTsn.'illy, you see, the condi¬ 
tion would be that that would he brought right up la-fore the proper authorities 
and the negotiation would begin at once. 

If the manufacturers insist on the demand that the men shall return to 
Wofk before arbitration is entered uiion, and the men refuse to do it, what is 
likely to be the outcome?—A. Wliat wo have got now; tho men arc out. 

' Is tMere an attempt on the part of the manufacturers to nin their shops?— 
A. 1 do not know very much about that. 1 understand that they are pretty well 
stocked, but I do not know certainly; I can not answer that, really. 
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Q, Do yon think they can got help enough to run their shops?—A. No. 

Q. They really need to employ the men who are out?—A. Oh, yes; there is no 
question about that. 

Q. The men are all desirous of remaining here and working in these shops?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make ns to how that problem should l)e solved?— 
A. It is a question in my mind, if these matter.s go on in this way, if there 
should not be a law making arbitratioji compulsory. 

Q. Would it be arbitration then?—A. Why would it not be arbitration? 

Q. Would it not be a judicial process then? Is it not the idea of arbitration 
that men get voluntarily together and settle! their disputes?—A. But why would 
it not be arbitration just the same if wise men on both sides would come together 
and that decision would be final ? I do not see why it would not be arbitration 
then just the same, if each sid(! were represented. 

< 5 . It would be legal compulsion.—A. In other words, it would compel men to 
adjust their difficulties when the public were suffering great losses, or to in¬ 
vent the public from suffering greal, Iffises. We are doing it practically the 
sami' way in our association. When a man joins one of these asso<!iation,s on 
either side he is putting his case in the hands of his associates. He is bound to 
do what they say, and of course may suffer a little, suffer greatly. For instance, 
as a matter of fact, we would fi.x uj) with our enqiloyees right off. It so hap¬ 
pened that our men ai'e not out: I really do not know why, except, I supjwse, 
as a matter of fact, the men lecognize that we took a little different stand; 
we took the stand from the start that we thought we ought to get together and 
see whether we had to fight. Then, if we have got to fight, wo should know 
wh.at we are fighting about. We thought we ought to get together and go over 
this thing carefully, sianul days if necessary, and find out what was the right to 
the case. Tin; men, knowing our as.soeiates, know that that was our position. 
Although our men stayed in, w(' have not given them any increase of wages; we 
have not given tlnun any conce.ssi<ms iis to hours. We are waiting to see what 
wo will do; we are hoping iliat file national association -will arliitrate and settle 
everything. Our men may go out a1. any time, and wi‘ are caught between the 
same millstones with all here, and fear an enornions loss. 

Q. Can yon not yet avert that?—A. N<i; I can not. hecause I am a member of 
the National Metal Trades Assoi:iation and [ can not fix iiji with my men. 

Q. Could yon meet the demands of the men and continue the business as 
formerly?—A. Oh, .ves; the demands of the men are all right, except one or two. 
We are perfectly willing to agree to the demand as to tlie wages; it is entirely 
satisfactory; they ought to get that. As regards the 9-hour business, of course 
you will find that men differ. I believe personally that we have got to come down 
to less hours and that we ought to, in regard to all the ('conomic conditions that 
surround us; but we can not do it all at once. Of conrse it would be a loss to us, 
or, in otner words, it would mean to our people an expense of $30,000 or $^,000 
in more machinery to get out the same amount of work. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any suspicion on the jiart of the men, when 
the demand was made that they go hack to work before arbitration was resorted 
to, tbat tliat was a rnse on the part of tlie employers to gain time to strengthen 
their organization and defeat them in the struggle?—A. It would be very strange 
if they were net suspicious; you know that is the great evil of the conditions that 
have existed. A man was not c.lo8( to his employoi's, and there had never lieen 
any negotiations going on, and naturally they would he auspicious. The whole 
idea of nogotiatious aud of having two societies meet together in this way is to 
breed confidence 

Q. You think that if the men had had entire confidence in the employers they 
would have gone to work aud submitted to arbitration?—A. I do not know, I am 
sure; lean not answer that. 

Q. Do you imderstand that their demand for 9 hour.s is a national demand or a 
local demand?—A. A national demand; we are dealing with the national society, 
the International Society of Machinists. 

Q. Then if that demand were conceded you would not be placed at a disad¬ 
vantage in comparison with your competitors in other States, would you?—A. I 
do not know how strong the international union is, but we should nave to be 
very strong on our part to brin^ about this; that is, we, the employers, diouid 
have to have a national organization that would take in a majority of the 
machine shops. Then the 9-Wir day would only hurt us in this way—^that it 
would increase our fixed charges. 

Q. Would it impair your ability to export to some extent?—A. Poesibly, though 
I have great faith myself, upon certain knowledge that I have, of the ability of the 
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Americans to export. We have done quite a large amount of work off and on. 
We built in Manchester, England, 2 years ago. a large main elevator, and, as a 
matter of fact, when we made our figures we figured 2 Englishmen would com¬ 
pete with 1 American, and wljen we got it up we found it took 8 Englishmen to 
compete with 1 American. 

Q. In doing what?—A. In doing the whole job; it was handling wood andiron. 
But the American, the ordinary American, working in the methods we do, I 
believe can produce a very much larger amount of work than any of the foreign¬ 
ers can. That is my jud^ent, from what I have seen. 

that as true in the machinery manufacture as it is in the building trade?— 
A. We have no difficulty at all in selling our goods abroad, as regards prices and 
paying the freight charges. 

Q. Do you think that one American machinist will do as much work as three 
English machinists will?—A. No, no; I do not believe that would be a fair state¬ 
ment. 

Q. Do you think he will do as much as two would?—A. I think with our meth¬ 
ods of work, yes. In the first place you will note this, that we are in advance of 


any nation reg 
any nation, so far as! 


: the improved machinery; and then we are in advance of 
I know, in our methods of handling work, which gives us a 
very large advantage, and then of course we have the raw material right here, 

Q. Are they coming to our methods?—A, Oh, I think so; they are copying our 
methods, especially the Gemiiins. 

Q. Have you made any studv of Japanese mechanical development lately?—A. 
Not very much, except that I know, in a general way, that they are very ingeni¬ 
ous in duplication and can produce e.xtraordinarily cheap, though wo are sending 
our goods there. I suppose they are going to copy; but m iron I think it will be 
a long time before they will be equal to us. 

Q. The long and short of it is that you do not believe tliat a ooncession to the 
demands of the workmen would seriously impair the ability of tlie American 
machinists to hold their own market and confinue to gain somewhat in foreign 
markets?—A. It depends on wliat their demands are. I think it would cripple us 
very largely and would be an outrage on the independence of the American citi¬ 
zen to say to me or to you, “ Hero, Mr. Jones has worked for you 20 years; now, 
you discharge him or else you make him come into the union.” I think that is an 
outrage that ought to be resisted to the last. 

9 . (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would not the 10 per cent in your employ who are not 
umon men probably go into the union on that condition?—A. I think probably 
they would; if they do it willingly, it is all right. But to say that you should 
only hire the men, it would be like saying that you should only hire a man 
because he is a Presbyterian. There is a great principle involved there, which, 
as I understand it, is in direct opposition to the principles of American citizen¬ 
ship. The minute you step over that bound youliavo a power that is a tyranny 
of the worst kind. 

9 . Are you familiar with the con.stitntinn and bv-laws of this new organization 
to which you belong?—A. Of the National Metal Trades Association? 

Q. Yes.—A. I am somewhat familiar with it; I have read it. 

Q. You believe you could meet the demands of the machinists and continue 
business profitably?—A. No; f do not. 

Q. That is what you did say; I asked the question and you said so; you said 
they were not unreasonable.—A. In regard to some of the demands; I did not 
mean to all of the demands. 

Q. You said the wages and hours?—A. The hours, I think, we could perhap 
come to; but the demand, mind you, that raised the greatest objection is the 
demand of the union that we employ only union men. I think that would be 
fatol; I think the minute that you grant that there will come in all these other 
evils that ^on fear so much; that is, we all fear that they will limit the capacity 
of your shop; when that i.e done we are gone. 

Q. I want to ask you what would be the consequence of your meeting the 
demands of these men independently of this organization to which you belong, 
outside of loss of self-respect and violating your obligation to the association; 
would they follow you into any of your fields of business; could tiiey do it to 

S our injury?— A. I do not believe there is any disposition of that kind. Of course, 
a^an does not respect himself, he will not expect the others to respect him. 
•O,; But I say aside from that?— A. I do not think there is an;r of that spirit at all. 
<3. If tnis were communicated to the producers of material in the sources of 
your supply, could they inliuence them to your detriment?— A. There is not in 
the constitutiou or by-laws of the National Metal Trades Associa^n anything 
that has that qnrit in it 
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Q. Could they do it; do you suppose that they would attempt to do that?—A. 
I do not know; I have never thought of it in that way. Certainly the organiza¬ 
tion is not founded on any such idea. In other words, I believe that this great 
labor question is better for having a strong union on the one side, so that the men 
can deliver the goods. Supposing, now, a man in Cincinnati is paying his men 
1C cents, and he is in the same line with me; that hurts me. I want hirn to pay 
the same price. 

Q. You would like to know what he is paying?—A. The ordinary machinist 
under general conditions ought to earn about so much. If a man is greedy and 
mean and selfish, and wants to grind his men right down to the last point, and has 
got them where he can do it, it is a good thing for the union to compel him to pay 
a fair price. On our side our interests run in the same groove, you see, on those 
lines, if the unions are strong enough to deliver the goods to us. This year the 
wages shall be so and so, and th(! hours sliall be so and so, and if we have any dis¬ 
agreements we -vrill bring them up. and we will not fight. It is a distinct gain to 
thy employer, is it not? On th;; other side, to us it is just as imperative that we 
have a strong national union in order to curb the demands which men would 
naturally make if they.had the power. If they had the power to say, " You shall 
only hire such and such men,” they would very soon say. “ Tliis man shall only 
do so much work; ” and if the organization is strong on each side, so that it is a 
very dangerous thing to enter a big fight, then Ixith organizations will lie kept in 
line. The men on their .side will not make demands that are wrong, because they 
know what it would mean. And on the other side, I believe that the employers 
would pay a better wage, a wage that probably they ought to pay, if the men are 
strong enough to demand it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.ABKE.) Has there been a steady growth of your business in 
Clncago?—A. Yes, yes. . 

Q. Do you know of aby obstacles in the way of its continued development and 
prosperity aside from these lalsu' difficulties?—A. No, no. 

Q. Is the present a prosperous era in your line of business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know <)f any changes in State or Federal laws that you think would 
promote your business?—A. We get up against a question which we all diflfer 
very largely on, if you ash- me a broad (piestion like that. I think we should 
gradually open our markets to ihe world and allow us the trade which would, I 
believe, naturally flow out if wc were iii clo.se friendly contatit with other nations. 
I have such faith in the American manufacturer that I think he can compete 
with any nation in the world, practically, and that if we had better trade rela¬ 
tions with other countries we could get our share. In fact, I believe that is the 
great future of ours, because we can manufacture here very much more than we 
can sell to our own people. 

Q. Do you think you could export more if you imported more?—A. Yes; my 
own belief i.s that trade ought to take its natural channel; that there are a great 
many more things in America tliat tve could ship abroad, if we had reciprocity 
between the nations, than they would shij) us. I think that has only been a short 
time, comparatively, but I think we are changing our attitude, as a man sniliTi ff 
a boat ought to learn to tack to take advantage of the wind. 

Q. Do you think all protective duties should be removed?—A. Oh, no; I think 
you could only do it gradually, and I think great wisdom ought to be exercised; 
but I think we ought to work toward it. 

Q. Has there not been a steady enlargement of the free list in recent years?—A. 
I OTesume there has been, more or less. I presume that is the trend of things. 

Are you aware that more than 50 per cent of all our imports now come 
entirely free of duty?—A. I do not know that us a fact. 

Q. Do you think that in order to maintain the superior condition of American 
labor some discriminatory duties are necessary?—A. Oh, I think some; yes. I 
have no doubt that is true. 

Q. So it is only a question of wise adjustment of those dnties?—A. Yes; that Is 
right, and I think it is gradually looking toward the removal of duties more and 
more as we are able to compete with other nations. 

Q. Do yon think of any other advantages in national laws that would promote 
the prosperity of your business, and business generally, from your point ofview?— 
A. No; I could not give you any information in regard to general conffitions. 

Q. Do you think that Chicago is well situated as an industrial center?—A. Yes; 
very well situated, indeed. 

And that it could continue to prosper?—^A. Yea. 

!. If pleasant relatione are maintained between employers and employed?—A. 
i; I think the conditions now are onN conditions of war; that is. men ought 
not to work under police protection. It is a wrong condition entirely, unlw 


Yes 
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there is some vital thing at stake. If there is, then of course we all must have war; 
but it is very unfortunato that difficulties can not bo settled by arbitration and 
conciliation. I think in many things the workingmen have l)een very much mis¬ 
understood. It is very difficult when a man is in hot blood to understand; for 
instance, now in our trade the very name of a walking delegate is offensive. 
Eeally my relations with him have been of a most pleasant kind. It is under¬ 
stood that if he wants anything to do with the fonnilry he comes to the office and 
sees me, and if there is anything wrong we want to fix it. Of course, if he goes in 
there and orders your men or takes that attitude!, it is very bad; but the walking 
delegate, if he performs a function that, as 1 understand it, he is suppo.sed to per¬ 
form, is a proper individual. If you gvatit a union you must grant officers why 
perform certain duties. Th(S business of a walking delegate is very much better 
than to have your men coming in, because a man who comes in must bo in a 
sense considered as an agitator; it hurts him; he dot's not want to give you all 
the fiK-ls that you could probably get from an outsider. Pi-oviding this man per¬ 
forms his functions in tlm right way, and if any evils do come up really wants to 
eoiTect them, he does not need to be a disturbing element. Wherever he comes 
in and tries to reduci' the product of a factory, that is a yery serious condition, 
because that is our hojie. that the Ameru-an will produce a large amount of 
material in a short time. Better conditions, better food, better tools, and all 
those things make an American a very much more effective wage-earner than his 
oonilietitor in otlicr countries. 

Q. Do the unions, so far as you know, attempt to fix any limit upon the pro¬ 
duction of a manV—A. I think that is a tendency; yes, a very dec,idl'd tendency. 

Q, You consider tliat ob.iect,ionahley—A. Very oh.icctionahle. botli to the man 
and to the emidoyer. <.)f course it makes the man untrue. It is not right for a 
man to see how little he can do. 

Q, If they have a feeling that a man is doing tisi much work for the good of 
his health, and yon think otherwise, would that he a suitulile suh,iect for arbitra¬ 
tion?—If yon have if proper foriiiiian, he c;in tell what is a fair day's work. If 
a man is unable to do a fair day's work, he should leave; that Is, if he Is incapaci¬ 
tated to do it he should do that or tak(> another kind of a job. 

Q. Do the ttnions permit discrimination in wages or earnings of men of differ¬ 
ent capacities for production'?—A. Oh. y(‘S. The unions, though, say this; That 
there shall he a miniinum wage. For iiastance, tlic machinists say, in thi'ir demands 
on us. a man who has worked four ^voars iit liis trade, who c-au work a machim! 
and do any work on that machini'; in other words, a skillful man—that man is 
worth as cents an hour. If he is slow, or if he is sick, or anything of that sort, 
you can let him go, but it you keep liim you shall pay him 2S oents an hour. In 
my judgment, that is all right. 

Q. Some witnesses have iostitied that tlu'y think the regulations of unions tend 
to lower the standard of efficiency in the shop. Do yon agi'ce to that?—A. My 
■impression is that wouhl lie true; and 1 think that is a thing that must be guarded 
against very strongly. They will limit the production. I know that has been 
true in tbe foundry. That attitude, thougii. I don’t think the union would hack 
up; I don’t think that; hut there is no doubt but tbe men would be very glad to 
produce le.S8 with the idea of giving work to more men. 

Q. Yon think that istheir main object in makingthatdein,and?—A. No; I think 
the spirit of the union is this: Tliat they want to give work to all their men that 
they can. Now, when I am si)e;ikingi)f unions J was speaking of the two classes, 
I know nothing outside of fonndrymen and niae.hiniKts. We have noticed the 
tendency in our foundry this year to try to limit the prodnet. If a man, for 
instance, can put up 0 pieces a day, there has lieen a tendency to let that be 6 or 
jierhaps 4. 

iflj. (By Mr. Kennepy.; Is there nevei a slave-driving tendency on the part of 
the employer to iiuike a .showing?—A. Yes, 1 think that is tme in.some shops; I 
think there is no doubt alsmt that at 'all; I ;hink that is the chief objection of 
unions to piwework. Piecework is really the ideal way to work, hoto for the 
employer and for the eni])loyed, except when you jiass beyond the point of what is 
right to the point of gi'eed and things that are alisolntely unrighteous. Take a 
nion, about the niost expert man. for instance, on a piece "work job; say you will 
find that man will put up UO jiii'ces. with the oonditions in hisfavor, the best that 
you could do, say, running a month. Now you have set that as a minimum; that 
a man must do that. Prol»ibly tbe average would be 22 or 2'd and the man who 
sets tlmt out,—iiO—and says this is what a man must do does not do the fair thing. 
But, properly conducted, a man will earn more for himself and for bis employer, 
if tile employers are willing to be fair, rm piecework. In other words, we find 
that if a man is putting up engines he will start and make at first, say, ^ a day, 
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and might end by making $IS)0 a day—the same man—and do it easier. It is 
purely a matter of being expert; and eveiy minute lie makes counts, you see, 
when it is his own time and own scale. 

Q. Do you think that the largo range of work in the various kinds of manu¬ 
factures will permit of piecework?—A. No; it deiionds entirely on a mans busi¬ 
ness. Some businesses are always run on a iJiei^ework jdan and others only run by 
the day. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) I understand you to say thiit you believe in organi¬ 
zation on both sides?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when that organization is aiu’.ompUshed and differences occur, that they 
should be adjusted between the different organizations?—A. Yes; nationally. 

Q. Why iiatiouallyV—A. The niimite you doit loi^ally yon change conditions 
very largely. For instance, supposing a lodge her(‘ in Chicago bectonie very strong, 
and they say, “ Now, in Chicago we want .i.5 cents an lionr for machinists.” Say 
the lodge in Buffalo is weak, and they work for !35 cents; it is doing a gi’eat 
injustice to us. 

Q. You (M'uild not <’ompete?—A. It would be a great disadvantage to us.. When 
it is made national they can (umsider certain conditions. For instance, there is 
no doubt but a lUiicbimst in a small interior town, like Bloomington or Kankakee, 
ran work for a little less wag<‘s juid make fully as muc*h. Fortunately, wliat 
these men make by gelling labrirci’s for le.ss tliey may lose in frciights. so it evens 
up, you see, for the employer, and it is also fair for tin* workingman. If you 
handle this nationally and giv»* Uie national orgwnzation on both sides idenary 
powers, yon are all nglit; you <-an settle what is a fair wage* in all tliese places, 
and yon lum settle it so that the hx^al lodge can not come in aiul make demands 
on you as they are <loing hen* in Chicago. 

Q. You hope to sec* the day wlion tluit i-onditiou of affairs will U* brought 
ubont?—A. 1 think we are working toNvard it. We havt* now in the National 
Fomidrymeiis Association 1 think ul>out hH) members, and as I say we avoided a 
strikt' hist year ami y(‘t this is mdy d years old. 

Q. Ybrn said a moment ago you tlKUight that shorter hours would prevail?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Will the shorter hours bring greater efficiciu^y for the nnmher of hours?— 
A. I hardly think that. 

Q. A man working II) lionrs is just as <*flicient each lionr as he would lie work¬ 
ing 8 hours?—A. I think so. 

1^. You think his energy is not oviutaxed by 10 hours* work?—A. No. 

cj. Then why do yon t.hink tlie shorter workday will iirevuil?—A. I believe we 
have come to tliat point when* wi* an* going ovi'r th(' line in tin* idea that our 
increased wants will give increased work. 1 think tin* production of materials 
of all sorts }»y the iniiiroved methods outstrijis our wants, and therefore that if 
you want to give men work, ami of course men must have work, it is fur the 
public good, pndiably, that ii lesser iiunibi*!* of hours Ih^ granted. 

O. Docs tlic intcdlig(‘nce of the Aiiieri(*an workman count for .something in 
making up liis efficiency, compared witli tin* foreign workman?—A. I believe so, 
yes, greatly; tliat and fooil differences find family conditions. 

Q. If he has more houvs for ri'creatioii and for reading and getting informa¬ 
tion, miglit not that increase Ids iuteliigem'e and thereby make him a little 
more effiidont?—A. I would not say so, becau.se we are running more and iiioro, 
you >vill notice, in twery departim'nt of labor, toward tbe miwhine plan. To 
comt)ete we mupt confine ^mrselves U) a very few tilings, and a man has to get 
down more and more into the co'uUtion of doing one thing exc;eediiigly well, and 
he learns that. There are very few sliops that are changing men around very 
much. If a man runs a planer—well, he runs a planer, and of course he very .soon 
gets to be an expert at that machine. If a man c.omes iiito fmr shoji now we do 
not ask him. “ Are you a machinist? We a.sk him. •* What machine will you 
mil?'* So that the man learns to he expert. We have to do that. We are com¬ 
pelled by the shifting of couditiona to product' all that is possible by one hand. 

9* You think, then, that organization wull have a tendency to equalize the 
prices of labor and the cost of production, when it can be jiroporly introduced all 
over this country, and make a better condition of affairs than if both sides were 
unorganized?—A. Yes; I believe so. In fact, I think it is the only solution of ohe 
difficulty. You see, here is the point: Supposing, now, we are unorganized in 
Chicago. We do not belong to anything. This is a strong organization of 
machinists. They can come to ns any day and say so and so. Now, what are we 
going to do? We must either submit or stand a fight. A fight would cost any 
largo shop all the way from $2,000 to $10,000 a mouth. You see, it is terribly 
expensive. You get all your machinery organized for work; then you stop, 
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bnt you can not stop your expenses. So, unless we are organized to resist 
demands, or organized in a way to negotiate and settle what is fair between us, 
we are in a terrible condition. On the other side, I believe equally that unless 
the men have an organization their wages are likely to be anything, merely what 
a man chooses to give. As a matter of fact, while the machinists in Chicago are 
paid as well as any other trade—because this is the going wages—their demands 
are very reasonable as regards price. 

Q. Is a^tation more liable to come in periods of prosperity, when the manu¬ 
facturer IB makifig large profits, than when there is little or no profit?—A. I 
should think agitation is more likely to come in times of prosperity, although 1 
believe there is a good record on the other side. 

Q. Why is that? Do men feel they are not getting their share of tho produc¬ 
tion?—A. Possibly that, though I think the men know that when everybody is 
engaged an agitation of that kind is going to bring forth something; and when 
there is a sur^usof labor it is alniost useles,s to iiiiike demands. But when, a.s in 
the past year, everybody has had work, they say, “ Here, they will give us what 
we want.” 

Q. There is a good deal of human nature in the laboring man as well as 
others?—A. Just the same? 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Don't they strike against reduction of wages in hard 
times and for an increase of wages in good times?-:rA. I presume that is true, 
though I have very little knowledge. We have never had a strike in our place. 

Q. Therefore a strike is an indication of good times and an indication of bad 
times, too?—A. It might be. 

Q. You said you did not lielieve a man could do us much in H hours a.B he would 
in 9'?—A. 1 should say that. 

(^. That he would not do as much in 9 hours as ho would in 10'?—A. I said 
I did not think a man would do as much iu 9 hours a.B he would in 10, My 
statement was only in ret'erence to this particular class of work in which I am 
personally engaged. A man runs a lathe. He puts in a piece and stands there 
and watches this tool cut ;t. For perhaps an hour he does nothing except to 
reverse his tool. It is fine work; the thing has to bo turned to a sixtei'nth of an 
inch, say. The macliinc does it all. He stands then' and tends it. It is not hard 
■ physical labor at all. It is skilled labor. Those conditions are quite diffci-cnt 
from what they may be in some other trades. That is the reason of my state¬ 
ment. In hard physical work I believe a man will accomplish as much in 9 hours 
as in 10. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In performing mining or any other work done by a tool 
in the man's hands he cun accelerate or diminish his speed, can he not'?—A. .Yes. 

Q. But in running machinery it is usually ai)eeded at a certain rate, is it not?— 
A. Yes. 

. Q. So that if a man is running machinery 10 hours at a given rate he would 
produce more work than he would in 9 hours, would he not?—A. Certainly. 

Q. That is your idea?—A. Yes; the work is not physically exhausting. 

Q. You have said something alxmt the tendenc.y of human nature to drive 
down wages unless there is some power of resistance. What do yon think is the 
general purpose and desire of the manufacturers of Chicajjo, so far as you know, 
m regard to paying as good wage.s as the receijits from their products will permit 
them to pay?—A. I think the manufacturers in Chicago are fair. They are the 
same as m any other city. We are trying to build up our bank balances. We 
pay out very large sumB for labor. If you increase it a small fraction, it counts 
up enormously in the pay roll. We are paying out in wages about @225,000 or 
f2.")0,000 a year. You see a very small increase would make quite a large change. 
I think the tendency of Chicago manufacturers is to pay the market wage. 

Q. If the manufacturers could increase wages 10 per cent without ipjuring their 
business in competition with others in the general market, do you think they 
would like to do it, or not like to do it?—A. 1 think there is just as much hmnan 
nature in the manufacturers as there is in the men. [Laughter.] 

Q. I do not quite understand the answer. [Laughter.] Do you mean some 
would like to do it and some would not?—A. Yes; I think that is about the size 
of it. In other words, I think there are some manufacturers who want the whole 
of it, and I think there are some that would a great deal rather see their 200 or 
30# ntenliappy and comfortable than have it all themselves. 

Q. As ap experienced manufacturer, what do you say of the comparative effi- 
cienby of men who are well paid and happy and contented in their employment, 
and of men who are underpaid and are therefore discontented?—A. I think there 
is evet^ evidence to show that men who are working happily and contentedly 
will produce mOre. In other words, the man behind the tools is the same as the 
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going to and make everything coimt. If the man behind the desk, or the 
man that sits in his office and notes the situation, feels that the men havegot 
him by the hip and are going to do him up, he is going to wait his chance. That 
is what I tMnk could all be avoided by this negotiation between the parties. We 
have committed our interests to these men, and they have committed their inter¬ 
ests to these men. It is all in the interest of fairness. When you get a half dozen 
men who really in their hearts want to be fair, and feel the responsibilities of all 
those back of them, they are going to pretty near do the fair thing when they go 
up against each other. 

Q. Is not this principle of fair dealing a mighty-dollar principle—enlightened 
selfishness, if you please—on the part of the manufacturers generally, so far as 
you know them?—A. I think we are m'owing, all of us, toward a more altruistic 
idea, and this very fact that we are willing to negotiate, and all that, proves that. 

Q. You don’t think, therefore, that there is any need of an irreconcilable war 
or frequently occun-ing conflicts and disjiutes and disagreements between labor 
and cmiital engaged in productive industries?—A. I think absolutely there is no 
need of it. I think that our interests are so mutual that, wisely thought out, we 
ought to fix up the.se .things. It can lie done. We think this very fact that you 
three men are here to-day is an indication of that spirit. 

Q. You observe a national siririt of inquiry and study of these problems and 
the desire to solve them, do you not?—A. Yes; and a desire on the part of a vast 
number of men to have more intere.st in tht^ common good. It may be out of the 
{iroviiice of tliis iiKpiiry, hut I hold that the unit of value is changing somewhat; 
in other words, the unit of value we all recognize in business is the dollar. But 
now you change that unit of value and put it in a home. No one thinks of valu¬ 
ing his baby in the cradle at So.OOl). I do not suppose a man in Chicago, or at least 
I suppose a very small fraction of the men in (Ihicago, could love their wives any 
more if they had an earning capacity of $1,000 or $10,000 per year; or, in other 
word.s, the unit of v.aliie in the homo is different from the unit of value in the 
business. In the Inisiiiess we see everything has got to come to this one idea of a 
dollar: “How much can I buy a man for in the market, and how iiiucli can I 
sell the m'oduct of a man for?” The altruistic idea has been very largely elimi¬ 
nated. But wo do SCO another province where wo don't consider that. Now that 
shows that it is best to have tlio two units. It is also possible, I suppose, to look 
for tlio tiiiio when a man would he disgraced in society if he was taking the 
blood out of men, sending men lionie from his factory every night with nothing. 
I did not suppose that that idea would develop in business at all until this last 
week. I was on my way to New York and I fell in with some Englislunen whom 
I had met abroad before, and we got to talking about these things. Ho said, 
“As a matter of fact [ho was an owner of large estates in Gloucester] I pay 20 
lier cent more for commodities in Gloucester tliaii I could get them for on the 
market; bring them up from Plymouth or Soutliampton.” “Tniy do you do 
that?” “I should not con.sider myself a gentlemen if I did not.” In other 
words, ho pays his tenants 20 per cent more for those commodities because they 
are his tenants. Hosay.s,'’! owe them that duty.” The re.sult is, I suppose, at the 
end of the year he may bo worth just as much money. He recognizes that unit 
of value. They do not maku it all “ the dollar.” There may come a time when 
we shall change our unit of value soniiihow, and a man won't think the greatest 
thing in the world is to accumulate a vast sum of money. It will ho the gi'eat- 
est thing in the world if he makes tlie vast number of people happy. Isn’t that 
possible? I think we are gradually coming on that way. 

Q. You think, then, a manufneturer who builds up a business or perhaps a 
town, and holp.s his employees to acquire homes and pay for them and support 
them in comfort and dignity, is illustrating your idea of the new unit of value?— 
A. Y es. He does not make everything center on that one thing; he does recognize 
that there are great ethical principles that are more to be considered in the inter¬ 
est of making good men and a good society than simply the money value. Or, in 
other words, supposing that man dies with a half million dollars, and by crowd¬ 
ing everybody to the wall he could have died worth a million. Has the man 
accomplished the most that dies with a million and has left that record behind, 
or the man who dies with a half million? I do not mean distribute it in charity— 
I do not mean anything of that sort—but giving a good, fair wage, makes money 
countin building up men instead of things. Is not that more than we are accom- 
pUshlng, and is not the American public gradually coming up to that higher idea? 
When I sit down and talk with all classes of men I find that idea growing. 

Q. You think you see a hopeful tendency in that direction?—A. Oh, yes; if 
men speak their hearts. But over against it, I do not suppose there is a man in 
this room, if he could have had a good big slice of the Standard Oil stock when 
that twenty million was divided—1 suppose he would have been glad to get it. 
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I think I fhonld, and I think if I had had a hig slice of it I .slionld iiave .siiid. “ I 
am a lucky doK.” But over against tliat there is not a (juestion in my mind liut 
we are coming to right lines, and morally it will he quite as disgraceful for a 
man to do these things as to be a jiirate and go out on the ocean and scuittle a shili. 
Ot course commercial juracy is now recognized, and men are not thought of any 
the loss for it. 

Q. Do you think there is any organized or unorganizfsl rapacious rebellion 
agiiinst capital or again.st the rich in this country?—A. 1 think there is an e.xtraor- 
dinarily strong sentiment against the danger that is facing us in this va.st accu¬ 
mulation of money ill the hands ot the few. and the methods of getting it. 1 
think the alarm is almost national. 

Q. Do you believe that it is the general idea that money is lieing eonceiitrati'd 
more than it is being distriliuted?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon think that is a fact?—A. Yes; 1 thiiilc it is a fact, tlioiigli I have no 
evidence except the atiiiosphc-re 1 hreatlie. It gradually conies around to you; 
after reading everything of all Minis and eonditions yon get to that idea. 

Q. Are yon uot aware tliat tiie last census shows, wliatevf'r tlie next may show, 
that there has been alarger distrilnition of wealth among tlie people in this country 
than in any other, and larger during that eeiisus deciide than there was in any 
previous decade?—A. What 1 think yon should bring out l>y t heceiiBusis the vast 
wealth of afow very rich irien; say out of 100 iiereem. there would bo 75 per cent 
of the wealtli in tlie hands of a very Ic-w. I .should .supjn ise that the census would 
show that; tliat you could take a very ..mall percentage and they would have the 
vast proportion of wealth. Is not that right? 

Mr. Clauke. I am not desirous of testifying. It is liardly jivoper that I should. 

The Witness. I am not prepareil to state wiiat f tliink alxuit that. 

Q. (ByMr. Ci.AitKE.) It is an iiiteiesling (jiieslmn. you recognize, and one in 
which there ought to he e.xiu-t knowledge? A. Yes; thereisiirettye.xact knowledge 
on the subject, and more will he had. of eonrse, when the new census comes out. 
Of cour.se tlie tendency of wealtli. when it is. say, three or four or live million, to 
dissipate is eonimim. You recognize il at. once. But wlieii it comes to siicii 
fabulous amounts as .several hundred millions, it is xiractically iiupussihle to 
dissipate. 

Q. You don't believe then, do you. that thor<‘ is any menace to the prns]>evity 
of our eountry liy a purposi' wliicli is sliown among working i« ople to eripjile tlie 
industries or to embarrass the men wlio aie carrying on those industries, except 
BO far as they think they want to seeiire their nroiier share'?- -A. I sjieak only for 
the industry whieli I know something about. The eonditions in Ciiicago in other 
industries, 1 think, aro most himeiitahle. 1 Uiinl; llie demauds of labor in some 
classes of manufacture an' siiiqily the most arbitrary and outrageous po.ssible. 

Q. Here ill Chicago?—A. Y’'<‘s. Itimist he resistedtotlielast. We, for instance, 
shall want to build, and we can not luiild. We want to build, hut we dare not 
build; we do not know where we are at all. 

Q. Do you think that is just a ti'nqiorary condition?—A. I do not know. I 
think it must he tlirottled rigid, off—this < onditioii here in the building trades. 
I think it is ju.st tlie condition tliiit wmild arisi' in our trade if on tlio one side 
there had been no organization. Tlie iiiiniite men are free, either employers or 
employed, and they organize: they can eiiforee almost any demand they want as 
against the individual. 

Q. You say that ought to 1 le throtl led right ott"?—A. I think so. When any 
demands are against tlie whole of tli<‘ principles of our institutions Ihey ought 
to he stoiiped. 

Q. Do you think it neci'ssary to crush the unions which aro making these 
unreasonable demands'?—A. We do not iieeil to crush them. We ought to bring 
them to a sense of the fooli.shuess of making any such demands; make them 
realize that they never w’ill be granted. 

Q. Well, when the contending parties refuse to negotiate, or when one of them 
refuses to negotiate, wliat is that hut an attempt to crush the union'?—A. There 
are times when, if a union is so ahsoliitely arbitrary in its demands, the only way 
is to fight. Of cout.se that fight will be against the union, and it has got to he 
fought. It is war. That is what it is, and will have to he war until the demands 
have beeii changed. 

^ Supposing the union should modify their demands or submit every disputed 
point to ariiitration'?—A. That looks fair to me. 

Q. Y’ob think that ought to be acceded to?—A. Yes: I should lie in favor of a 
law making men arbitrate their difficulties, if they would not do so voluntarily, 
because out of arhitratiou it is quite sure that the fair ground will be reached. 

(Testimuny ckised.) 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. WIIIIAM KLEIN, 

Premdent uf the Bricklayems' and MaHOns’ International Union of America, 

The special siibcommission mot at 2..'!0 p. m.. pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarkf 
presiding. At 4.4.’) p. in. Mr. William Klein, of Kew York City, president of tht 
Bricklayers and Masons International Union of America, was introduced as u 
witue.ss, and, beiiiK duly swoni, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you plea.so give your full name?—A. William Klein. 

Q. Wnat is your post-office address?—A. (iOfJ We.st One hundred and seventy- 
eiglitli street, New York City. 

Q. What is your official relation?—A. I am lu-esident of the Bricklayers and 
Masons International Union of America. 

Q. How long has that organization been in exi,stence?—A. Ooiiig on ft.') years. 

Q. What is its membership?—A. Between .ID.OtlO and (iO.IKK) men. 

Q. How many^ unions art' constituents of it?—A. Three hundred and ninety- 
odd; close on tfi four hundred. 

Q. That is in this country?—A. Taking in the United States, Canada, and British 
Columbia. 

Q. What are the princiiial objects?—A. Mutual iirotec-tion l)oth for the em¬ 
ployer and tor ourselves. 

y. Have you any riilt! or regiil.atioii providing for the international organiza¬ 
tion assisting to settle labor difticiilties?—A. Compulsory arbitration. 

Q. That is, compulsory so far as the organization is cinicenied?—A. Yes. 

Q. la it your habit and desire to treat with similar organizations of the employ¬ 
ers of labor in your line?—A. Y'es. 

Q. Have, yon had such conferences, and have they resulted in the settlement pi 
lalxir di.si)utes?—A. Very favorably wherever they have lieen put in oiieratioii. 

Q. Have you become familiar with the situation here in Chicago and the jiend- 
ing troubles?—A. Yes; somewhat. 

Q. Do you desire to make a stiitement to the commission of your views upon 
them?—A. Yes; I think it is very essential for me to do so. I 'think this is the 
proper place to do it. 

Q. Wo should be happy to hear you if you will iirixieedin your own way.—A. 1 
shonhl like to .tiite, Mr. Ciiairmaii, that I arrived liere in the citv from the 
Pacific coast Tuesday evening at half past H, and I immediately, thinking it was 
a matter of business courtesy toward our subordinate organization here in the 
city to pay them a friendly visit, did .so, and upon my arrival at their meeting 
that evening found that the ipiestion of the disagreement between the employens 
and their men was under debate. My arrival there was iinexpeiited, but. of course, 
I was called into <‘on.sultation at once. They informed me that they had applied 
for financial aid, which had been granted by the executive committee ill my 
absence. I being away and not being able to make the arrangement. They made 
a long statement bearing on the fa<*ts of their connection with the building 
trades council here, their attempts at arbitration between the employers and 
themselves of 7 weeks’ duration, and the results up to the jire-sent time. I must 
say, after hearing the statements which were made by the committee and their 
presiding officer, that I labored under the impression that they were misinformed 
to a certain extent, liecamse I did not think really that a city of this kind could 
exist in a labor trouble for such a length of time if the pro])er system of arbi¬ 
tration had been .appreciated. I appealed to them to give me a fair chance to 
appeal to the master masons of the city. At first they refused; they said, “ We 
have told you the positive facts." 

“ Well,”I said, “ gentlemen, it is necessary for measthe head of the organization 
to know, if this financial aid is to he continued right along, whether you have 
lived up to the laws of our organization; ” and they finally agreed. In conjunc¬ 
tion with a committee of 4 or .'> we visited the master masons the following 
afternoon, and in the first conference wo had there I realized that the state¬ 
ments offered by our .subordinate union w-ere positively the facts in reference to 
appealing, not only by letter, but even by telephone, 'so as to avoid the break¬ 
ing of a compact that was in existence between the master masons. This was 
verified in their otvn assembly. I then made an open appeal directly to the 
master masons liearing on that fact, and they wanted to know how these people 
could afbitrate when they were members of the building trades council. I saiid, 
“ Gentlemen, in answer to that I will say, how is it consistent on your part as 
employers; how can you arbitrate when you are members of another general 
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body, parent organization? It is as broad as it is long. Yon say we can not 
agree recause we are members of the building trades council. We say, on the 
other hand, if you are fair-minded and broad-imnded enough and willing to meet 
our people, then it becomes necessary to see whether we can arbitrate at all.” 
''WTiat I meant by that, and what any man of business tact would understand, 
was that from our organization here the power had been taken away by 
my hand as to the question of trying to bring about a settlement, because they 
were subject to our, general rules of arbitration. We adjourned to wait untd 
the following day, and they said they would have a special meeting the following 
morning, which was yesterday, and they would then see if they could bring the 
matter up. I waited until ye.sterday afternoon at half past 4 and I came in 
contact with the president of the organization, and he told me that the whole 
matter had been referred to the council, which would meet to-day—being yester¬ 
day, another day—the contractors’ council. I waited for the result of the inter¬ 
view this afternoon before coming here. After speaking for half an hour on the 
question I found out that the condition of affairs was such that it was really 
necessary for the public at large to know it. 

Ibe condition as it stands now, the ultimatum and mandate delivered to me 
this afternoon by that body, are, in my opinioji, on oath, initiated in a rule-or-ruin 
system. It was a question whether the contractors' council should subsist or 
whether the building trades’ council slicmld. The question ('f arbitration is lost 
sight of entirely. 'They will not arbitrate; they will do nothing; they simply 
stand on their hind leg.s' and .say, ‘■Well, you have got to beat us, or we are going 
to lieat you.” Now, there is not anything fair or ratiomil in tliat in my opinion— 
for men of business tact to think of such a thing in a city of this kind. They have 
not any right, either the building trades conncil or the mas-ter masons and con¬ 
tractors, to fight to maintain the city in a jiosition of that kind where the general 
public can not proceed with any building simply because they do nut feel inclined 
to it. And that is just as 1 found it. I give yon my word of honor; Ihave taken 
an oath; I am giving^ you the statmeut that the management of the contractors’ 
council is rule or min. I made tho statement that the policy of the council is 
rule or ruin, and the .answer they gave mo on that was, “We have already made 
a public statement or letter to the press, addressed to the mayor.” 1 told them 
that was so long ago that this (piestion was a different one altogether. When 
an association appeals to you people niieulyto make a settlement on a fair, liberal 
basis, or after you consult them all, giving them a chance to say whether their 
wishes are good, bad, or indifferent, you say you will not arbitrate, nor will you 
allow anybody to come in and arbitrate for you. But the question remains just 
BO, that either the building trailes c.<)uncil has got to go down or the contractors’ 
council, and the rights of the public are not con.sidi3rBd. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennrdv.) Do you believe if they did and they lost, could they 
survive any length of time'?—A, Yes; I believe that in less than 48 hours we should 
have a settlement. 

Q. Did you gain the impression that they would, i>erhaps, arbitrate with your 
organization, apart from the building tr^les council?—A. No; they told me 
emphatically they would not. 

Q. They would not either arbitrate with the building trades conncil or wdth 
you?—A. They would arbitrate with nobody. 

Q. With nobody?—A. There w.as no arbitration to he got at their hands at the 
present time or any future time. It is simply a que.stion of which aide can stand 
it the longest; a very deplorable condition of affairs, in my opinion, for a city of 
this kind. 

Q. Is your organization iwrfectly willing to arbitrate?—A. Why, most assur¬ 
edly; yes. 

Q. Are all the organizations in the building trades council willing to arbitrate?— 
A. I could not answer that; I am not aw^are of that. 

Q. You have not learned?—^A. No; I am only speaking for our oivn individual 
organization at the present time. It is compulsory for me to make an attempt to 
bring about that settlement. The fundamental principle of our organization is 
arbitration. 

Q. You say that is the fundamental principle of your organization. Can your 
organization arbitrate independently of the building trades counoU?— A. Yes; as 
an intematiynal body; yes, we can compel—the moment we fumisli the rinews of 
war, if I am informed that they need the finances to carry out this strife or war, 
we have a pwfect right, apart from all other bodies. 

u. Aretoeynot bound up in the building trades conncil so they can not act 
independently in this matter?—A. They may possibly be, but stul for aU Qiat 
they are anbject to the rules of the parent organization. 
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Q. Which they are members of?—A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. Their standing with the building trades council is a local matter. When it 
becomes international, as far as their swport and assistance is concerned, they 
tove to abide bs; the general rules?—A. Well- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Was it your idea to compel arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Independently of the building trades council?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have failed?—A. I have failed utterly; yes. I am sorry to admit it. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Who in your organization decides the question of a local 
stnke?—A. Each subordinate union. The general re.sult from an appeal of griev¬ 
ance from a subordinate union is forwarded to the general secretary, and he in 
turn issues that in circular form to evei-y subordinate union in the country, and 
they have 10 days’ time to answer. The moment the results are known the 
money is furnished to the organization; although money is advanced on certain 
occasions if the union is in such condition that it requires money to give them 
prompt relief. Funds may then bo advanced in some instances. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Could you sustain your membership in this town on 
strike for a long period of time?—A. Well, I think wo can; not too long, of 
course. We can not carry on a warfare for 2 or a y(!ars. 

Q. Have you a large fund tor that purpo,sc?—A. We have a strike reserve fund. 

Q. But in the United States yon can assist tho membership in all parts of North 
America?—A. Certainly; the as.sessmpnt is levied immediately after the grievance 
is agreed upon, although the reserve strike fund is jrat in operation at once. 

Q. And it is coming now to the aid of the city of Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the bricklayers?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In addition to that, if I understand you, the local unions 
contribute aid?—A. Tho hxials? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, each subordinate union of the organization. 

(}. All over the country?—A. Y'es; tho ratio of tax is levied on each member. I 
might state here that this is the first .strike of our organization that we have had 
in 7 years. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you tell ns something about the Boston arrange¬ 
ment between the bricklayers and the master masons?—A. It is an annual agree¬ 
ment just tho same as in my oivn city, t'>e city of New York. We are just Part¬ 
ing on the sixteenth year in New York City. 

Q. Why have yon not had influence enough to have that Boston andNewYork 
arbitration scheme adopted in Chicago?-A. We can not consistently Interfere in 
the local junsdictions unless we are asked in the matter. We recommend it; 
our law and constitution calls for it. 

Q. You recommend it?—A. Yes; it is recommended yearly. 

Q. You think if tho Chicago bricklayers had followed the example of New 

York and Boston-^A. They did for about 10 years in this city, so I have been 

informed. 

Q. They did have it?— A. Yea; their arbitration rulings b(‘ar on tho fact. The 
bosses themselv<» were afraid, and jxirsisted in forcing us into this building trades 
council. I have realized that since 1 have been here. 

Q. In Boston you are independent of the local body?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your aCTeement compels you-A. (Interrupting.) To remain neutral. 

Q. So, in New York, too?—A. We have the same. 

Q. Many other cities have the same thing?-A. Oh, I suppose there are about 
25. I can not think of them all. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you see any ob.staeles in the way of the building 
trades council being governed by the same principle?-A. Ido not, if the employers 
were at all liberal. 

Q. Would it not be a convenience to have a central body of the different trades 
entering into building operations, providing they would recognize arbitration, as 
the bricklayers and master masons do?—^A. Yes; if it were recognized on both 
sides; but the test would be far more difficult than it would be exclusively with 
each trade, in my opinion. 

Q. The different building trades have to be carried on together, I suppose; do 
they not?—A. They do; yes. Some trades are engaged at one time on the con¬ 
struction of a builaing. 

Q. It often happens that the contractor for a building contracts for the mason 
work and the carpenter work and the plumbing?-A. Yes. 

Q. Hie glazing, painting, and everything, I suppose?-A. Well, as a rule, there 
is one general contractor, and he sublets different parts of it. That is the cus- 
tomay rule. 

Q. fii view of the desirability of carrying on all of this work harmoniously and 
profitably together, if the building trades council were organized on the same 
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principle of arbitration that the masons and the master masons recofmize, yott 
think it wonld be a convenience, do yon not?— A. Yes; I do. 

Q. Are yon able to quote substantially the language that was used by the peo¬ 
ple that you attempted to get a settlement with to-day and were refused?—A. The 
contractors’ council? I can not repeat ,inst exactly the words. It was that they 
could not do it, or that they could not arbitrate with anybody until such time as 
the building trades council was disrupted, or until such time as the contractors’ 
council was disrupted. I put the question right to the gentleman who was 
speaking, “ Then your doctnne is rule or ruin for either side,’’ and he acquiesced 
in that. 

Q. Did you understand by their opposition to the council that that meant equal 
opposition to the unions?—A. I should .indge so. Then he made the assertion, “ I 
think that to the victor -will belong the spoils when completed.” 

Q. Who was this that said it? 

A Voice. Gindele. 

The Witness. I will not lie positive about the name; I do not know the gentle¬ 
men all. 

Q. Yougottheidea, then, that their pnr])o.se was to defeat-A. (Interrnjit- 

ing.) Yes; I think to break down the building trades council and the different 
unions entering into it. 

Q. And the different unions entering into it?—A. Y<'s; T will not be so jiositive 
about the unions, but it seems to me that, that would be the ultimate result: the 
demoralization of the building trades council would simply mean the demorali¬ 
zation of all the organizations. 

Q. Might not your organization, which is well established and successful in 
other cities and nationally and intorn.ationally. continue to exist?—A. Well, we 
should. Of course, as I bdd f.hose gentlemen to-day. the strife will reach out 
much farther than it has gone at the pre.sent time under such a condition of 
affairs. There are lots of construction companies and builders, not alone in 
Chicago, but in all other cities, constructing in different lines: and when the inter¬ 
national organization takesup this matter, as they are compelled to now, under the 
failure to settle by arbitration, all the firms who are connected with the Chicago 
Master Masons' Association doing work outside of Chicago will be called uiifAr 
and their work will lie stopped .inst the same. We can not help ourselves. We 
must do that, even though it may not look reasonable. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You think it will roach other cities, then?— A, Yes; it 
must do so whenever any firm is reaidiing other cities, is doing work: because wo 
can not consistently work for any union firm in any other city while they are try¬ 
ing to in.iure our own organization here. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What assurance can you give that if arbitration were 
entered upon and a decision given that that decision would be abided by and 
carried out?—A. What a.ssnrance on our behalf? 

(^. Yes.—A. The only assurance I could give is tliat we should lie compelled as 
an international organization to live up to that agreement by every fair and hon¬ 
orable means; if necessary to funiish men. If the Chicago union failed to carry 
out the wishes of the organization, our own jiarent organization would have to 
take up the fight for the contractors. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You could give the aasuranco of the other cities, I sup¬ 
pose?— A. Yes; the work would proceed all over after that, I believe. 

Q, Is it your belief and that of the members of the building trades council 
with whom you have come in contact here that the building trades council 
would abide faithfully by any decision of arbitrators if any were made?—A. I am 
sorry that I have not come in contact with anybody but bricklayers while I have 
been here; but I am under that impression from tlie people that tell me that 
the building trades council is favorable to arbitration. 

Q. Do you expect to remain here some days?—A. No; I am goipg away this 
evening to St. Louis. 

Q. Eio you go to St. Louis in connection with this matter?—A. Partly so and 
partly other matters. 

(J. You speak about this mattrr spreading. It could not spread into those 
cities where you have this arbitration agreement with the master bricklayei'sf— 
A No. 

Q. You would have to do work there for those firms that are doing business in 
Chi.'Ago?—A. We could not stop the work, but we could compel an arbitration 
for all the mitering, which w.- have in several cases. 

Q. The following year?—A. The following May the year will commence. If 
any one of those firms were doing anything in any of those cities our men could 
not be stopped for the time being, but we would apiJy to our arbitration board 
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and try to get the, master ma,soiis of onr eities to apjwal to the master maeons in 
Chicago. 

Q. Who is your arbitrator in Boston now?—A. I could not say. 

Q. If the committee of the master hrieklayere and the arbitrator should decide 
that it was not a good reason for the masons or ttie bricklayers of Boston going 
on a strike, you would then, of course, have to abide by it and would abide by it?— 
A. Most assuredly. 

Q. As you always have by their decision?—A. Yes; we should have to comply 
with it. 

Q. The only real danger of the spread of this .strike i.s into those cities where 
the arbitration arrangement between the master hncklayers and the bricklayers 
does not exist?—A. Yes; Imt I do laiwir under the impression that in all such 
eases, by making our appeal appciir just and correct, any of the employers would 
l)e fair and lil)eral enongh to t.ake up tlio fight of th(! Chicago i)eopIe under tho 
conditions as they are at this time. It is entirely unreasonable on tlie part of the 
master masons to sit back on their haunches and say that they will do nothing, 
good, l)ad, or indifferent, and liave nothing except tho demoralization of their 
city. 

Y^ou think, then.-you could get the master masons to whom you have been 
acting loj-ally in the past to lain- up your fight with the i^ontractors again.st -whom 
you arc hghting in Ohi<-ago?—A. I do honestly think ,so. 

Q. And then it wonhl he a war of many citii's against Chicago.—A. I do, 
because it is consistent; I do say so. I think tlie master masons are very unrea¬ 
sonable in this tran.sactiou. I think manhood is entirely against the principles of 
a system of this kind. It will stagnate the whole building market for the whole 
season; there is nothing fair in that. 

y. k’nii do not claim. I suppose, that all the right of this controversy is on the 
side of the workingmen?—A. ()h, no: not by any means. 

Q. If y(m did you would not think of such a thing as arbitration?-A. I would 
not think of it at all. I am satisfied (hat the laboring pi'ople as a class have 
eiTod to a certain (‘xfent in their .iiidgmeiit. 1 believe that; Imt still that should 
not hinder hringiiig alioiit a general sctthuneiit. But wlion a liodv appeals for a 
settlement and they refuse it and tell you almost to go out and ^o tno liest you 
can, there is nothing left for the organization Imt to take u\i their appeal. As 
yon know, we are entirely o])i)ose<l—our general organization is opposed to strikes 
and has hi'eii for 7 years now, and everytliing that Jias come up for the last 
7 years in any section of the eoiintry lias been settled amicably by arbitra¬ 
tion satisfactorily to both sides. This is the only case on record where nothing 
can be done. I might add that it is not n'ally a strike in itself, hut it is really a 
lockout. They came to the coiichisioii to lock out everybody, Of course that 
makes it a strike. A lockout is a strike of the emiiloyers', where men can not go 
to work and do aipything ])o.ssil)ly to make' a settlement on any basis. 

(j. (By Mr. CnAnKE.) Then the name of nouemployment is the same?—A, I 
think so; in my opinion, yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon,at 5,],7 j). m., thesul)e,()mmissi(>u adjourned until h) o'clock to-mor¬ 
row morning. 


Ohicaoo. III., MarehS^, ISOO. 


TESTIMOiry OF MK. QEOEQE F. HAEDING, SE., 

Jiml Kstatf Oimff. 

The .special subcommission met at 10 a. m,, March 24, IfiOO, in tho Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. A. L. Harris pre.sidiug. At 2.30 p^. Mr. Gleorge F. Harding 
was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habki.s.) Yon may state your name and post-office address.— 
A. My name is George F. Harding; ray post-office address in this city is 155 
Washington street. 

Q. You may state your occupation.—A. I am a retired lawyer, engaged in the 
care of my own property for some years; largely interested in real estate. 

Q. In what way are you interested in real estate'?—A. I am the owner of a 
large amount of real and personal property in this city, and am the agent for 
others here and in this State largely. 
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Q. Are you engaged in improving that property?—A. Entirely; in improving it, 
and in collecting rents, of course, as a landlord. 

Q. To what extent are you improving your proj^rty?—A. In the last 5 years 
we have built about 70 Wldihgs, which we retain and own, together with the 
parties interested with me. 

Q. Are you building business houses or residences?—A. All kinds; chiefly, of 
course, I should say, flats and stores. It is hard to state with accuracy just how 
that would be divided. 

Q. Is your building done by contractors?—A. No; we build ourselves; quite 
independent. There comes in the difficulty. We have our own shop, and we 
repair our own houses, and we build our own houses. Of course wo pve out 
contracts for specific tilings in the building of the houses—.specific jobs in eases. 

Q. How do you obtain your material?—A. We buy it in Cliicago. 

Q. How do you obtain your labor?—A. We keep a body of men at all times— 
carpenters, plumbers, painter.s—in our employ, and then we employ such other 
men as we require from time to time, according to the speed with which we want 
the work done. We should be called a scab sliop; tliat is to say, our men as a rule 
are nonunion men. At any rate, wo do not consent and agree to employ union 
labor exclusively. 

Q. Do you have any difficulty in getting your work done ?—A. I shidl answer 
that yes and no. This morning, for example, we lose .so many painters, so many 
carpenters. That is a difficulty: and at times our men-have been assaulted, heads 
knocked in, buildings picketed; but tliroiigh all we have gone without great loss 
or any gi-eat difficulty. The questions you are asking me could be auswered in 
greater detail by myson, who is here, .and who is the practical man, who does the 
work himself. 

Q. Then you may make your own statement as fully as yon desire to state it, 
witnout further interrogatories, and when your son comes iqinn tlio stand ho can 
go into these further details.—A. If you will allow me, I think tiio situation may 
be diagnosed in aliout this way in this city, and I take it as typical of the whole 
country: We have a body of men on one sido who art' manuf;«■ turcrs, and on the 
other side wo have a body of men wlio are laborers; both have their products to 
sell; they are both in a combine, and the comliine of laborers is no more strict 
and hardly as powerful as that of the mannf;icturers, whom, I see by the papers, 
you have had before you. The manufacturers, the men from whom we buy ma¬ 
terial and with wdioin wo deal, are nearly all within the last few years becoming 
trusts, and their prices liave gone np so Unit it costs KKI per cent more to build 
to-day than it did a year ago. This is stated ronghly. I conld give details, and 
doubtless other witnoB.ses will give details. It ha.s become impossible for us to 
do anything else than deal with these gentlemen and pay these prices. We, like 
the rest of the public, are entirely tKjwerless. It is only when there is a quarrel 
between the two great elements, the labor and the manufacturing elements, that 
it looks as if the public, in examining, in (he interest of the public, tlieso con¬ 
ditions, might look into the question and .see whether back of all this apparent 
interest of the public there is not a gi'cater interest; that is, somn mode of check¬ 
ing the power of the.so gi'eat corporations, who are the real ma.sters of us all, 
including the laboring men. I see that Mr. Ctompers is of opinion that trusts 
are good things. 

Mr. Kenkedy. Oh,no; Mr. Gompers- Go ahead; I must not interrupt yon. 

You make your statement; I have no right to interrupt yon. 

The Witness. If he has not said it I sliall l)o glad to know it, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harm.s.) Wbero did he make this statement?— A. 1 thought 
at the last general meeting of the lalxtr men. isn't he president- 

Mr. Kennedy (interrupting). He is iiresident of the American Federation of 
Labor. If you desire 1 will toll you what his position is. 

The Witness. 1 should like it, 

Mr. Kennedy. His ixisition is this; That the labor unions may perhaps be able 
to control the trusts. He says they fear national legislation, because the national 
legWation which will affect the trusts may, in a greater degree, affect the labor 
unions; and he has not any faith in their control through national legidatlon. 
He would prefer, as far as the labor unions are concerned, to have them take 
their chances in a struggle with the trusts independently of Federal legislation. 
He Bays that the development has not gone along far enough to show whether they 
rTkre not a good thing for the labor unions. That is Mr. Gompers's position, 
not esacUy in his words, but that is the position he took in his journal, and before 
ttie tfUrt eenferenoe here last summer, and lief ore our commission in W ashington. 

The WITNESS. Lam glad to know he did not take so broad a view, bnt ne ffid 
take th« view that it is uncertain whether the trusts are an injury, did he not? 

Mr. Kinnedv. Yes. 
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Tho Witness. Very well. Now I can illustrate, it seems tome, how the trusts 
are the real masters, and Mr. Gompevs will discover it. For example, here is a 
body of men in a trust, on any subject you please—steel. They have factories 
all over the country. They have one here, with their men in Chicago. They 
simply give notice to these men: “ Gentlemen, we will cease to manufacture here 
in Chicago; we will manufacture hereafter in New York or Buffalo.” Howpower- 
loHs are these labor unions against that combination 1 Is not it the real master? 
Can it not say whether they shall work or not in Chicago or Buffalo? This is not ' 
a theory; it is exactly what the trusts have done, to my certain knowledge—noti¬ 
fied their men: “ Gentlemen, work or not in this little town; bntif you don't work 
we will do our manufacturing elsewhere.” I recognize the man can .say that to 
him; that he can do it 1 ,(100 miles away or .WO miles away—simply a master. All 
the picketing ever heard of or combinations ever known would not affect that feu¬ 
dal lord at all. No, sir; I think we are getting back into the feudal system. Per¬ 
mit me 1 o suggest here tlmt the feudal system is said to have been destroyed liecause 
inventions put it out of the power of the feudal lord to control. But now the 
feudal lords own the inventions; they control them; they have the patents in all 
tlie different gi-eat industries, and how is that master to be displaced? How many 
millions will it take to put yourself in his position in this or that trust? Now, I 
think, if Mr. Gompers can not see that this man is a Nero. Tiberius, or a Kaiser— 
the real mastiu to-day—he does not look very deeply into the nuitter. And if our 
friends the labor unions unite with the trusts, as they may. it will make, of 
course, Ihe mo.st striking combination known, and they will put the public at 
their feet everywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedv. ) Uo you fear a combination between the trusts and tho 
lalior uiiions?—A. I can not .siiy I fear anything, but I do think that is exactly 
what will come and has come. .Tust as the railroad men desire a complete soli¬ 
darity with their employees, so tho feudal lord will desire a complete solidarity 
with his .'•laves, or whatever you call a laborer under the present system; for if 
he does not work for him he can not work for anybody; does not need a blacklist 
a1. all; it is enough to know the master, the head of the tnist, is a master; there 
are no other men engaged in the manufacture, practically; in some instances none 
others. I do not think the .Standard is by any means the greatest monopoly. 
There an; others quite as great, that absolutely leave nobody out, to employ or to 
manufacture a commodity that may be indispensable to your breakfast table or 
mine. 

I do not know that I have any more to say than what is indicated by my sug¬ 
gestions. I think they are somewhat fruitful. I look upon the conditions existing 
hero as a mere local quarrel between the combinations, just as powerful on one 
side as on the other. My syuniathies are with the unions, I must say, because I 
think they are a very misguided lot of men, who are doing the very best they 
kno'w in a struggle which they have in common with me and with yon; and I 
wish them well, if I could wish anybody well who is a tyrant and who resorts to 
war and picketing, and all that. I can not blame him; I am sorry for him. 

I wish T knew some bettor way, and I wish you gentlemen would point it out to 
the public when yon get to Washington, or wherever yon make your report; show 
them how a man can have the opportunities for a career for himself and children 
that he formerly h;«l, and how many millions it would take to secure independence 
to a man in this or that business. You will have to measure the number of mil¬ 
lions in tile trust, the four or five Imndred that we have. To me that is a very 
serious matter, and most difficult; it must'jo most difficult for a statesman to 
determine what to do. On the one hand, of course, there is the encouragement 
of propert y and capital, and on ;ho other the question is, how far can yon encour¬ 
age a man to make these millions, safely and consistently with the interest of the 
public'’ I recognize tho element of truth in the testimony given before you by 
some very distinguished men here in our city, who really represent trusts, talking 
about interests of property and tho rights of property. There is a gi'eat deal of 
truth on both sides, hut I don't see how, in tho interests of mau, we can encourage 
the acquisition of property to the extent that forbids nine-tenths of the men to 
put out their greatest efforts for the acijuisition of property. I look upon the old 
illustration of the big ox that has the trough as a good illustration of the trusts. 
The statesnian is bound, without knocking off the horns or killing the aforesaid 
ox, to get him back in some way or other. There are different modes; there are 
some very poor modes; doubtless those who hear me will think my modes are 
just as poor—but some very poor modes have been suggested of dealing with the 
problem; publicity, for example, whichis afavorite mode. That is a kind of folly 
that reminds me of Webster’s dealing with slavery—^his 4th of March speech in 
1850, you remember. Ho said slavery would abolish itself in 150 years. Yes; 
778a-11 
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witU it, all the laws of life; yes; Imt we tabooed him, did wo not? because we 
were not willing to live our lives in conflict -with slavery. We struggled with it. 
Publicity will not stoi> a man from making a great fortune. The men who have 
been before you, some of them, made four or five millioms of dollars in a short 
time from little beginnings. How can you expect such a man to l)elieve other¬ 
wise than that he has made it rightfully? Much of it he has, no doubt; but what 
are we to do, and how mu(!h will be left for mankind, if our neighbors are going 
to be made immensely rich by intere,sts in trusts, or if they can command labor, 
as Brother Gompers might, if he represented a mighty monopoly of labor, on the 
other side? 

Q. You would hardly call that a monopoly, would you?—A. The very greatest 
I know, I .sympathize with it; I can not help it, because I think it is a struggle 
with another monopoly, a series of monopolies; it is their labor and their bread. 

Q. You knew, however, leSs than one-half of the workingmen of the United 
States are in labor unions, did you not?—A. Yes; but the other half are being 
driven in with a gun. 

Q, Hardly call it a monopoly?—A. I would call it. a monopoly. If some man 
had half of the oil of the country I would say he laid a monopoly, although the 
other amount might be divided, and making w;ir on the other. 

Q. The tendency might be toward monopoly.—A. Well.it truly is a monop¬ 
oly here in Chicago. We can not get on witli ease and comfort, you know, with¬ 
out constant troubles of that kind. You send a workman, as I sent him, to work 
on the north side, within a month—am;in ])Utting down floors. In comes another 
man, and he doesn't look u]i; be h knocked down; a superinfendeut is sent to the 
hospital because ho is not a union man. Ih* has been working for me for .I 
years. Any remedy for it? I can not .suggest any. Hero was flic work going 
on, houses being repaired; we were engaging :i or I hiborers in that house; 
that was an offense against the union. Now, they are blind. 1 c.in not blame 
them for nice distinctions; hut I call that a terrible tyranny, do you not? And 
when you go to the police they have the same fc'eling that you and I have—that I 
have been telling you about. ' The mayor has the B;iine. He eomes out and sa.vs, 
he neutral between the two. Neutrality hetween the two is like neutrality 
between a man a foot high and a man 10 feet high. Tlui jioor nonunion man— 
what can he do? Neutrality aris(;s. hut it is for the union. Theyare all in place 
in this city. Yet I can not blame Mayor Harrison, good Democrat as he is, 
though I have always been a Republican-good Democrat as he i.s—I ca,n not blame 
him. The sympathy of the police is all with the niiioii man, you know. They 
are the guardians of our iieacc. They are practically all on the other aide. 
Although theyare neutral, and although theyare preserving the ]ieacc, they do 
not get there m time; they are never ther<‘ when there is a call. Any man who i,s 
iiwjuainted with this city knows just how true that is, I have been to the polir« 
myself asking for protection in this very case. He sa.vs very prom])tly. we will 
give it. What kind of protection? Why, he will go to the hon.se and take charge 
of, the house. “ My dear fellow, that man will be attacked on tbo striiet.” "Well, 
we can not accompany men to and from lalsir," That i.s the condition in Chicago 
to-day. That will be the condition, if I uiidenstaiid it. as long as these great 
powers .stand here organized. And I omi not bl.ame the poor laboring man. I 
can not. He is doing whal, you and I, as men, think he has the right to do—pre¬ 
serve his life, and his family and his bread-and every trn.st law excepts him. Our 
Supreme Court of the United States. 1 know, just decided that the Texas trust 
law must be obeyed by the coriioritions, notwithstanding the exception. 

Q. Would you like to see the labor niiions included in the antitrust laws?—A. 
No; I wo;ild like to see somebody free. I would like somebody to tight the trusts 
a little. I do not want the tnists injured. I do not know what you are going to 
do or where you are going to conic out if they are not checked. If Carnegie is 
to have 500,000,000, and Rockefeller several hundred, aud Vanderbilt several hun¬ 
dred—and I regard this business as the same business that has been ^oing on for 
many years—I think it is an issue of cliroinos and combination; the same thing in 
railroads as it is in other trusts, exactly. Our masters live in New York largely, 
you know; we are getting up a lot of masters here at home. I know wo will 
work for them, aud fight for them, or die for them. I am sure they are fighting 
for them pretty well down in .South Africa, under the same conditions exactly. 
But why won’t our men bo reduced to be iiaupers here as they arc (juasi paupers 
abroad? I do not know why. They talked about our imitating the re^ of the 
Wivifl; w e are jnst going back where the rest of the world are. Wo are not going 
to be exfimrt from the conditions that prevail in Asia or Europe; not at all; we 
sb'all be sn^ect to the same thing. I think the union men are right in that par- 
ticulai', bututterlj wrong in this war, this picketing, fights, and all that; but now 
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otherwise ai’e they to fight these men? Yon and I don’t fight them: the public 
doesn't fight them; our Attorney-General doesn’t fight them; onr President recog¬ 
nizee the trust abuses, but doesn’t do anything against them. He is a gre^at 
executive officer, but he has not done anytlung, lias he? I am his friend. I do 
not know that anybody has over done anything against them, or ever will. 

Q. What would yon suggest should be done?—A. I should suggest that in grant¬ 
ing them power to incontorate we limit the amount they shall make, their rates. 
What shall you have? What prices shall yon name? I would do that, and 1 cer 
tainly would do theothcr thing—the fixing the amount of dividends they shall get. 
The English have such alaw. Why can not we imitate it? We shall get our anti¬ 
trust law repealed here tliis winter, lieeause why? Every man is mhor in the 
trust or seeking to get in, and looking with a kind of commiseration upon the 
men who are ont; and ho can not ht'lp it; money is a little g<«l, that is all; we all 
seek it, and therefore when yon got a trust in the prc'sence of a .judge, or in your 
prescnc(' or mine, we deal lightly with it. because we feel that the man had been 
in compoiition, lost great sums of money in times past, and here ho is creeping 
ont and making a little something, and we say. Now let him. That is what we 
say. Bnt here ho is a great master—with .100,000,000 in Carnegie's hands and 
several hundred millions in Eockefeller's—we are face to face with the serious 
side of that question, and I know of no wav except to grapple with it. Bnt the 
labor niiious—Heaven knows that is precisely the same thing over again. They 
are imitating. 

Don't you think they are forced to do it?—A. Yes; indeed I do; indeed I 
think they are forced to do it; bnt it is exactly as it is done South, yon know; the 
laws recognize black imm and white men just alike, don’t they? But the laws are 
not enforced. Up here the same way, there are laws against trusts, laws against 
violence, and all those laws are not onforcixl. 

Q. Are not the tnistli leaving your State because they say the laws are inimical 
to their interests?—A. I have heard that they said so, but I don't know where 
they can go and he more immune than they are here. They have never had a 
prosecution here. Why should they leave here? tVhat 1 say is that they will 
repeal this law here this winter. 

Q. This coming winter'^-A. Yes. Then every doctrinaire, like Mr. Hadley, 
of Yale, and Mr. Roosevelt-all these men recommend publicity; which means 
wait, suffer, let it go till these men feel disgraced by the fortunes they are heap¬ 
ing up. They do not show any particular sign of it now, do they? There has 
been a great deal of publicity about the Standard Oil; hut I never heard of 
Rockefeller feeling bad over it, or of any one blnshhig for his acquaintance. If 
the publicity would limit the rates and dividends of the trusts, or the prices, 
instead of allowing tlnmi to double and treble them, that would be a remedy. I 
remember very well Jere Black, the distinguished .justice of the supreme court. 
I saw him just before his death here, and I sympathized with him in some strug¬ 
gles that took place then. His statement to me then was what I liave repeated 
to you—^that the remedy i.s to regulate the rate. I only extend it to the rate of 
the dividend. Massachnetts, yon remember, tried that many years ago. I think 
she never abandoned it, but she send.s her men out here and they build our roads 
and they charge us what they please. 

Q. Are all building materials used in Chic;igo controlled by trusts?—A. That 
is a very broad (jnestion, and I should like to let it he answered, if yon would, by 
some other witness. 

Q. You said the cost of the building-A. (InteiTupting.) Yes; it is true. I 

should say it is true that all, or nearly all, were so controlled; hut as to the detail 
of it and yuat how they are controlled I should like to give it yon by another wit¬ 
ness, who is in the office and exactly familiar with tiio facts. 

Q. Y.ni said the cost of building had increased-A. (Interrupting.) A hun- 

drwl per cent in a year. 

Q. Is that true; literally true?—A. Certainly ,10 pel cent. I have heard a great 
deal of discussion about it, and I should say 100 per cent. Yes; I think it is 
literally true. And then you would not like to build in the face of this labor 
trouble. 

Q, Have the wages of the mechanics in the building trades been increased 100 
per cent?—A. No. 

Q. Fifty per cent?—A. I could not give you details. No; I don't think so. 

Q. Nor 2o per cent'?—A. 1 don't pretend to know with accuracy things that 
ought to be stated with precision like that. 

Q. Has there been practically any increase in the wages of mechanics in the 
building trades?—A. 'There has been some increase. 

Q. Rather small, though?—A. Yes; I should say so. 
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<i. If the cost of building hag increaaed 100 pov cent without the wageg of the 
workingmen having made an appreciable increase, would yoii blame the working¬ 
men for making demand.s for higher wages?—A. Certainly not; only, you see, it 
cuts us in two, men who are building, to be called upon to jiay these tw'o prices 
for materials, and then when we are asked to pay two prices for labor wi; do not 
look upon that with equanimity. Our routs have been such that they are scarcely 
equal to the outgo. Many owners of real estate have been rniiu'd. Real estate 
in Chicago is more depressed th,an in New York, and I tliink more th.an in most 
places, from my infonnation. 

y. Is the tendency of the rents upward now?—A. The tendency of the rents 
has not, in the face even of these strikes, whidi have cut off huilding, been iicr- 
ceptibly upward, so far as I know: they hav(' not been r.aised by us, .,nd we have, 
as you see. large holdings. 

Q. Have you heard of any tendency to increase?—A. I have lieard of the story 
in the jiaper. and of cuurs(‘ there must ht' a stren.gth(*niug of office rents; hut I 
don't lielieve they cun raise- tlu-m apprc-ciahl.v: the town is overbuilt. 

Q. Do you think the people who have these ]>ro]iertips to rent look with much 
alarm on the stiike that is nowin existmice?—A. 1 :im ph-ased with it; that is, as 
a landlord; as a man, no. It is ;i gi-eat in.iury to tlie city. I have an interest 
both ways—for myself as the owner of property. I eimld not he more lienetited 
than by Iniving people stop building, conld 1? On the other hand, I conld not bo 
much more harmed tlian by ]i;iving ])i-o])le unable to i)ay their rent,, as tlie strikers 
will iKioome, and a.s the peoi)le will lieconu-. Ho a man, if lie is not very narrow, 
should do all he c;m for peace, and I should do all I can for peace. 

Q. Ybra are not a meiuhei'. I .iudge, of the Building Contractors' (.iouncil'?—A. 
No; nor .any other comhine. 

Q. Have they souglit to get you into membersliip in that <)rg,anization?—A. 
Certainly not me, personally. I am not aware of their making any offers 
elsewln-n-. They may liave done it to .some of my mauagers or those a.ssoeiated 
■with me. 

Q. Do you presume it is ;i matb-r of indiffi-rema- to them whether yon are associ¬ 
ated witli them or not'?—A. Perfectly; I think. 

Q. 'Would others, through their combination and through the dealings with the 
trusts (jontrolling those building materials, have the power to visit ilisjdeasure on 
yon in any way'?—A. No more tlnin they do. I tliiuk. You knowwo can notri-aily 
buy directly. 

Q. Directly from tin; tnists'?—A. No; the details of that I brought a witness 
with me to tell you exactly. You ought to know, to.see how they are. Thecom- 
hination is here. A trust is actually e.sf,ablished here. I do not speak of this with 
the accuracy .'lud preei.sion tliat a man vfonld who knew every fact in detiiil him¬ 
self; but I will give you my impression touching it, and as 1 am jidvised. A trust 
is established in sasli and blinds, on the theory that you eau not bring any sash iind 
liliTids from outside of the <-ity. ,So stable' is tlie jjosition of the trust aud so 
thorongli i.s the combination tliat we can rely on that fact. But I suppose this 
state of affairs existing here exists in other great cities; whethi-r to the same 
extent or not, I do not know. 

Q. (B.V Mr. Mantle.) What is the tilleof your firm'?—A. I have no firm; my 
name is Gleorge F. Harding. 

Q. Yon conduct it as an individual'?—A. Y<‘s. 

(j. I understood you to say that you tliought that the labor organizations were 
the only force eapalilo of o])]losing and inai ntaining theunselves with those trusts?— 
A. I think you state that a little wide; hut I am very glad to say they undertake 
it, and they are tlie only men that I know of that at tlie present time- 

Q. (Interrupting.) You rather ajiprove their attitude, in opjiositiou to the 
tnists'?—A. If I lived iu France, and there was a struggle between the nobles, I 
should he pleased if the man on top had to strnggle witli the man below; in that 
sense, yes. 

Q. Yon deiirecate the attemiit of labor unions to coerce nonunion men?—A. 
Oh. yes; because that strikes at the very basis of our institutions, doesn't it? 

Q. Can the labor unions snecessfnlly compete with these gi-eat organizations of 
capital if they can be successfully attacked from the other side by their own 
friends, or by the workmen? In other words, unless they can niakc thpir union 
effective, can they successfully ojipose the organization of caiiital'?—A. No; I 
think thsy are doing as well as they know, if you are going to do it that way. 

Q. Is there any other way'?—A. I liave pointed out the way, I think. 

As conditions now exist'?—A. Ido not know why, under onr laws, it is not 
possible to fix the dividend that sliall be paid by a corporation, or the amount of 
money that shall be charged by it. 
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Q. Do you think that can he done under the Constitution?—A. I know it cun be 
done under our constitution. 

Q. I am speakinjj of the United States.—A. Well, that is a question; you know, 
as a lawyer, that i.s a very intricate and difficult one. Brother Griggs, I think, 
says no; Attoniey-General says no, it can not be done; but I think very much 
more can be done, if you ask me; and I don't think we are in the hands of our 
friends at th.at point at all. 1 do not know where to look for our friends; I do 
not look to either Democrats or Republicans. 

Q. Are you opposed to labor organizations?—A. No. 

Q. You don't cm])loy union labor?—A. No. 

(J. Why'?—A. Can do better. 

Q. Get it <'hea]>er'?—A. Yes; cheaper and betti'r. because they impose upon you 
what they idease, ymi know. They make yon employ a poor man; that is the 
practical effect of what they do. 

Q. You are not o])ixi.sed to labor organizations, but you only emi)loy nonunion 
labor?—A. Gh, 1 will emidoy union labor if they will consent to be employed. I 
thiidc you misunderstaml me. I spoke too widely, if I sai<i that. We have had 
union men in our e.niploy within a month. 

Q. There is leally no other way in which labor can protect itself excejit by 
organization, is there'?—A. No; unless labor, not following the doctriniMif Ireland, 
will .loin the jiublic in real and (‘ffective defense; if they get the ]mblic to join 
them in a real anil elfi'ctive defense against their real enemies. 

y. lint till' imblie, like yon. are engaged in getting labor as cheaply as they 
can.- There are no niembers of the publie who are qni.votic enongh to jiay 
more than a thing is oll'ereil to them for. 

Q. That i.s the natural indiination'?—A, Yes. 

tj. And as Ihe caidtal of labor is its labor, naturally it is interiested in main¬ 
taining tlmt at the liighe.st ])riee'?—A. 1 think the laiior unions are good things; I 
like to sec tliem thinking the (jnestions over. I like to see Uiem with their rules, 
if they could get straightforward and .sound rules. There are some very aUsiird 
rules that limit the aiiioiint a man shall do. That is a terrible thing. 

Q. Wouldn't it lie bidter. troni the employers’standpoint. 1o eneoiirage organ¬ 
ized labor.and tints tryto iiitrodm e a wort liy, reasonalile sentiment among them, 
than to rouse their opposition by emiiloying others'?—A. 1 think it would he 
advantageous to employ men wilhout refereiiee to it; at the same time I liavo no 
ol).iectiou to einidoyiiig union men, sueli as that of men I liave lii'ard .saying they 
would not employ theiii. 

Q. Do yon think labor unions have liettered tlie eoiiditions surrounding lalsir 
men?—A. UndonbtisUy. 

Q. Increased wages'?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Given them a ladter living'?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Then it might to be eiieouraged on reasonable lines'?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you objeet to are tlie eoereii-e inetbods of unions'?—A. I encourage 
them against this other vast body of men, but I think I should be allowed to 
eimiloy the best man and at the best rate I can get, 

Q. Does not that same reasoning of yours iqiidy to these trusts'? Are not your 
arguments formed on it'?—A. I am not acute enough to see limv that could he. 

_Q. To get all they can for the least money'?—A. That is a fiindaiiieiital prin¬ 
ciple, away down at the bottom; yon might say everybody did, and the trust like 
the rest. 

Q. Where you, as an individual, are doing it, tliey are doing it as an aggrega¬ 
tion, are they not'?—A. Oh. no; very far from it, if yon please. A trust is unlike 
me and unlike ymi, and unlike U iybody else; how? It is a coinliination of men 
that control, for example, inaterial. You mu.st ]my tlu'ir jirices. 

Q. They "ontrol because of their aggregation?—A. You must buy at tlieir price. 
I must uuy of the Standard Oil Company at their iirice. For example, nails, you 
know steel men have put nails up from a dollar to three or four, haven't they? 
That is only an example. Lumlier is higlier than it ever was. Nobody building 
here, but higher than it ever was; curious state of affairs. 

Q. Istliat condition wliolly due to the promotion of combinations, or is it due 
in some measure to the general addition that has gone on along the lino owing to 
the improved condition in the country'?-A. Undoubtedly due to improved con¬ 
ditions; but it is not all owing to that. It started earlier, without any reference 
to this improved condition; went by leaps and bounds, such as the improved 
conditions did not warrant at all. Paint for several years was 63 or 05 cents per 
hundred, and as soon as tho trust was formed they bought everything there was of 
the kind for sale at tho different factories which they combined. The price went 
up to about $3, and has since been maintained at something like $3 and $3. 'That 
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nothing to do with the improvement. That is one of these trusts formed 
within 3 or 3 years past, and long before we dreamed that there would be this 
improvement of which you speak; this prosperity that is in sight had nothing to 
do with that. 

Q. Were there not trusts in existence 4 or 5 years ago when everything was 
depressed and prices were lower than they had over been, at least for many 
years?—A. There were not many trusts existing 4 or 5 years ago, were there? 

Q. That wa.'f the iiuestion I asked you.—A. The Standard Oil was the head 
trust, and the tobacco trust and a few of those great trusts. 

Q. Pricesweroverylowineverythingthen,weretheynot?—A. Oh,yes. Trusts 
are not always maintained in the heart of a panic. With busine.ss pro8i)erity all 
gained—^prosporty for themselves. 

Q. In your opinion, have tm-sts as a rule enhanced the price of their products?— 
A. Undoubtedly, three or four fold in many instances. 

Q. To your knowledge, have they ever rtiduced the price of a commodity which 
they furnished?—A. My attention has never been called to it if they have. They 
may have done so. They may find it to their interest to do so. Why should a 
man, when he is master, and when he can jiut his hand in your pocket and take 
out what he pleases—can he bo trusted to take out just as much as he should? 

Q. In your judgment would the world or would this country be better off with¬ 
out labor unions and corporations and trusts, with ciu h man worlting ui«)n his 
individual option and according to his merit and with all the indej)endence that 
he could ask?— A. There is a large <ino.stion there that 1 can not answer. I am 
not wise enough to know whether we could discard all fonus we have, l)ut I should 
think that if a man was encouraged to accumulate i)ro]>erty only to the extent that 
he could safely accumulate it, con.si,stontly with the interests of the public, we 
should be a better world, and. without stxjialism. we should l>c a butter country. 
There would not bo any socialism in that. I think th(n-e is the fundamental diffi¬ 
culty right here, if you please. You have studied deeply as a lawyer the gromid 
on which property is based. The right of property is based, is it not. upon the 
presumption that we are interested, the State is Interested, the public are intcir- 
ested, in encouraging industr)'. Tliat acquisition is sought to l>e promoted. When 
you go and give a man one million or a hundred million I think you give him too 
much. 

Q. More than he ought to have now?—A. I think that everyone is putting down 
his values. 

Q. You think our country noWslioulil limit the amount of wealth a man should 
have?—A. Yes, in soima form cjr other; by an Income tax or in someother way. 

Q. My question was simply this: I understood you to say that trusts and com¬ 
binations have destroyed imlividnal enteiTwise and independence and liberty of 
action, and you have been talking very interestingly. and I just simply wanted 
your opinion as to whether that condition of tlnugs would be better than the con¬ 
dition m wliich we now find ourselves—whether such a Condition is really possible 
in'thus day and age of the world.—A. I should have to answer that with great 
care in this way, if I answer it a little bit more fully than I have heretofore on the 
point, that trusts have these very had inttueiic.es which I speak of, destroying 
opportunities to raise our children, and seizing the money of the country in 
gi’eat masses. It is apparent, is it not, this influemreV That is, your children can 
not walk out and go into a new business unless they have fifteen or twenty mil¬ 
lion dollars; or they can not go into it unless they liave an almndance, and they can 
not go into it then unless they have the skilled labor, can they? That being the 
answer, they have very great and serious drawbacks. And when I find, on the 
other liand, that a body of men have these chronios, and they sell them for ten 
millions, a hundred millions—twenty millions, not less than that, twenty or forty— 
and these chromes are sold in New York, why 1 find a very serious question comes 
up as to what will happen to you and mo by virtue of the accumulation of money 
bythemen who seize the arteries of commerce and of our life. Now, then, could 
we do without this? That is the question you propound. There are 400 or 600 
trusts that have just sprung into life, and I think we ought to do without them. 
If you ask me that question, I tliink they ought to have been stopped long ago. I 
think they ought to have been prosecuted. I should be very sorry now that we 
havoailoyycd them, you know,to (jo on and b) embrace so much of the interests of 
the country—that is, I am answering, you see, the other side— I should be very 
BOiiy to Me them rudely struck down, because these chromes have gone into the 
Hands of our people, children and wridows, and taken in societies, and all that. 

"Q. Has itot that always been true of enterprises of one Mnd and another?—A. 
Oh, that is undoubtedly true. 

Q. 7hat is, that fictitious values have been created?—A. Oh, no; not to such 
an extent,excepting the railroads. Outside of theiii I have known nothing of it, 
nor have yon. 
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Q. Have there not been hundreds and thousands of people injured In the depres¬ 
sion in value of railroad securities?—A. Oh, yes, indeed. There is another exam¬ 
ple^ of the samo state of things that wo aro now having, the chromo system by 
which Vanderbilt and Gould made their great systems. Wo are just following 
it up now. I see no distinction. 

Q. Are not the opportunities for men as great to-day as they have been in the 
past?—A. No; there are no opportunities left in parti(uilar interests. 

Q. Are we bled houe.stlyV—A. That is a very witty thing, to say that, but I 
venture to say the other. 

Q. Are not the masses of the people Ixstter off to-day than they ever have been; 
they enjoy more of the necessaries and luxuries of life than they ever did 
before?—A. lean not answer thatciuestion; I should be inclined to think that the 
public were happy, 

Q. And wages are bettor, aro they not?—A. Wages are better. 

y. IntL'lligenoo more generally diffu,sed?—A. Yes, but you must remember- 

y. (Interrupting.) Conditionsof living generally better?—A. You must reinem- 
bernowthatweareina corresponding period now with 1H79—20 year.s—1899. Wo 
have got up to a point where we must rally if we ever rally, and we must 
advance if we cvi-r advance. The greatest advance ever known up to this time 
was in 18*9, and after tliejianic these higher laws prev.ailed so that this panic of 
1H9;1 to 1899 was exactly like 1879 to 1879, almost a picture year by year, going 
dowii and coming up. That is the jKiint I come to, that the position to-day is the 
position of 1879 and 1880 just over again. And you ask me if wo throw a pebble 
into the stream—nopeblilo has been thrown in latelythat I know of, nor anybody 
else, that could lead to these results. I flunk they aro duo to causes many years 
back that you and I are not big enough to understand. I do not think the tnists 
cau damn us quite, but I think we have improved in apito of them. I think it is 
a very serious thing that feudal days are coming back again; and it can not be 
well to ha\ e yon .say to me what I shall cat and drink or what I shall pay for it. 
That is exactly tile position we are in with 400 different trusts; that can not be 
well, can it? It is useless to tbeorixe about that. 

Q. Your remedy is to regulate corporations hy Federal laws?—A. Oh, I have 
thought a great deal about it; whet her by Federal laws I can not say. 

Q. Federal and State laws?—A. If 1 had the power yon asked me- 

Q._ (Interrupting). To limit the amount of capitalization and the amount of 
oaruings that shall be paid upon it?—A. That is the best thing that has occurred 
to me. I am not saying that I havo solved the question. 

Q. We are trying to get the information.—.4. I am trying to answer you 
liecauso you havo put into my mouth that that was my theory. Yes, that is my 
theory, but I do not know whether that udll solve this problem or not. 

Q. What Huggestinn would you make for controling the labor organizations?— 
A. I think they would let us alone if they were fairly jirosperons. I think it is 
because of the fimt that wo are settling down toward pauperism that the labor 
oi’jjjauiz.ations arc getting stronger. 1 think we ought to equalize with them. I 
think this, gentlemen: I am pleased to hav(' them use their organizations if they 
can keep out of jioverty and pauperism. I tliink they are getting down toward 
it. 1 think it is inevitable, I think we have got to stop it if we can, but that a 
great step has been taken again.st us in this trust work. I do not think the ordi¬ 
nary man, .as he gis's.is more pro.sperous—no. I think he is enjoying that period 
that I spoke of—you understand—\\ here tliere has been a natural reaction in the 
way of prosperity, but 1 do not think ho can lie said to be on the, high road to 
prospenty. Ido not know where he is going to end. It is a good deal like those 
Indians that can count three but can not count six. I think he is going to get to 
a point where he can not count any more, and I think he will find that the ten¬ 
dency i-' the otlior way. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chi<'a.(|i). III., March S4, 1900, 

TESTIMOITY OF ME. GEOEQE F. HAEDIKG, JE., 

Heal Edatc Agent. 

The subcommission met at 2.10 p. m., pursuant to retess, Mr. Clarke presiding. 
At 3.10 p. m. Ml'. George F. Harding, ,ir., of Chicago, a real estate agent, was 
introduced ns n witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Mr. Harding, state your name, please, your business, and 
your residence.—A. Gwrge F. Harding, jr.; real estate business; residence 8821 
vemou avenue, Chicago. 
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Q. You say real estate; is that real estate and Building?—A. Welmildthe build¬ 
ings and eolleet the rents from them. 

Q. Yon put up buildings and rent them?—A. And rent them; yes. 

Q. We should like to have you state to the commission in your own way what 
you know about the tru.st.s and combinations here in the city which deal in build¬ 
ing material, and how extensive they are and to what extent they control?—A. 
We are engaged in the real estate business and build for ourselves only; we do 
not sell. We have to buy our material, and there is a good deal of it that we can 
not Iray here. We can not buy any plumbing material.- They have an as.socia- 
tion hero, and they agree—I sujipose they agree, because, although we buy for 
cash, nothing else, they charge us so much that we have to buy from out of town. 
Brick they sell to their aasociation.s and master masons for $H a thon.sand, with a 
rebate of $1. They will not sell to u.s except for ,<18 and no rehate. That ni,ak(“s it 
so that we have to let our masons’ contract; we can not do our oivii brickwork. 
That i.son theonea<de. On the other side, when it conies to])lumbers, the plumb¬ 
ers agi'ee to work for no one but a master plumber, and as we are not members of 
the Ma.stcr Plumbers'Association we have to hire a non-union plumber; he may 
have lieen a union plumber when we hire him, but he immediatedy leaves the 
union and stays with us. 

Q. How many of these trusts are there dealing in buililing materials?—A. I 
can not tell you; there is a great number. I do not know whether you would call 
them absolute trusts; I think they are just association.s. 

Q. They are combines that (-ontrol the price?—A. Yes; the price for materials, 

Q. Then w'e understand that you, a.s an inde])endeiit builder, arc completely at 
the mercy of the people who sell tin? materials?—A. To a limited extent. 

Q. To a limited extent?—A. We can import from out of town, but that is at an 
increased rate, and makes it more expensive! for us to build. 

_Q. Thou, we understand that these (!ouoeniB, thi-se dealers in building materials, 
will not sell to an independent builder at tli(! same price that they sell to the 
organization of builders and contractors.—A. No; they sell at a prohibitive juice; 
such a juice that you had much better let the contract than do it yourself; and 
that is their idea. 

Q. And the result of their attitude is to compel you either to pay a higher price 
toimiji your material from some other ])oint or to deal through the builders’organ¬ 
ization?—A. That is it. 

y. Are there many independent builders situated as you are?—A. They are 
mostly very small; there must he very few of them. 

(^. Most of the building is done by the organization of builders ami contractors?— 
A. Yes; and there were more on the outside, but they have gradually driven 
them in. 

Q. Yon have enumerated the brick dealers and the plumbers as haviim these 
combinations here; what others are there?—A. There is lime and pipe. Well, of 
course, you can not buy a nail except from the nail trust. You can nothuya 
nail anywhere; the price of nails has gone up. I bought them a year ago last 
January, or December, anyway, at $1.15, and now they are $3.80, or in that neigh¬ 
borhood; 800 per cent. 

Q. How much has brick gone up, within the same jieriod?—A. I do not know 
exactly when that association was formed, hut brick, before the association, was 
selling for $4.75; anybody could buy it. 

Q. When was that association formed?—A. I could not tell you the exact date; 
I think 2 years ago or so. 

Q. And they are now $8?—A. Now $8. 

Q. Has lime gone up in the same proportion?—^A. Just about the same propor¬ 
tion. 

Q. That is about double?—A. About double. 

Q. And pipe?—A. Pipe has more than doubled, I think; I know it has. 

Q. Plumbing material?—A. Plumbing material has more than dou'bled; that is, 
much of it; some, of course, has not, like tubs. 

Q. And is there only one concern in the city of Chicago from which you can 
bnv brick?—^A. No; there is a great number, but they are all in this association. 

Q. They all have the same price?—A. All have the same prioti and are in this 
association., 

Q. And that is true of the dealers in all other materials?—A. Yes. 

Many of them, but prices are all the same?—A. Prices are all the same. In 
brick they are absolutely the same; in plumbing they are a little bit different; I 
do not ima&r what makes them vary a few cents; hut it is so prohibitive that you 
can not buy it. 

Q. Take the brick dealers, for instance; do they exist as separate concerns now, 
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or are theymi<1er one orgamzatioti.in one eompany ortrinst?—A. My nnilprstand- 
ing is that they exist in separate ooncerns, but are under one organization. 

Q. You do not knowtliat tliat is true?—A. I have bouglit brick of them m small 
quantities, and you cun luiy from separate ones, but there is .just one price, and 
you get your rebate back if you buy through a contractor. I have arranged to 
buy througli a contractor, giving iiim lialf the money, 

Q. They are not t.lie same name tlien, but different firms?—A, No; diff(srent 
finns. 

Q. You liclieve tliat tlfey are idl in a combine togetlier?—A. I know they are. 

Q. What is the name of the c,ombiney~A. Ido not know tlio name of that. 

y. What 1 am trying to got at more especially is this; is there a brick trust in 
the Sana* way as there is a sugar trust? -A. No; there is abrittk trust in this way; 
as if we here were all brick manufacturers. ;ind we agree to pool the brick that 
we inanufacturia an<l each ont' could manufacture only so many brick and sell 
them at such a lu'ice ;m<] give a rtdiale to thi.s assotuation—that is, the ma.ster 
masons’association—of .“si :i fhoiisand. 

Q. That is true of the plumbers ;ind of the liiiu' dealers ;ind all the re»t, is it?— 
A. No. 

Q. They are not in one gretit trust, like the .sugar trust or tin; .steel trust?—A. 
No. For inst;mce,thebricktnist is connected with the nnuster mason.s. the plumb¬ 
ers with the imester jdambcrs. The ma.ster plumbers and the master masons 
and the mastt*r iNU'pentcrs are ;tll in one as.s.oci:ition. You see there are three 
a.ssociations: many as.sociations, in one. 

Q. Then these combines thal yon .spe;ik of here in (;hicag<i. which deal in build¬ 
ing material, are not. combinations in tli<’ .sense of a i.rust. sucli as tbi' sngar trust?— 
A. No. 

y. They .are .simply separale individu.al concerns held together in a mutual 
agreement to charge fht‘ same jn-iee for tiie material?—A. Yes; and iigreeing to 
sell lower to a certain class of men. 

Q. With an agreement applying to till of tlnmi. whieh is amutnal agreement?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (HyMr. KnxMiDV.) Arc you cligihle to niembersliin in the master masons' 
association? —A. 1 do not Uikjw whattladr ndes and I’egulatious sire. 

Q. Well, as ti hiiilder?—A. 1 do not know whether I am eligible or not: I have 
never been itskial to .ioin. 

y. Are you eligildo to memhersiiip in flie building contractors' ass(adatiou?— 
A. I do not know tliat. cither. 

Myideais this; If there arc such ^reat iwlvantagos to members of that organi¬ 
zation. why are you not a member of it'?—A. I should have to he a member of so 
many different orpniza tions tliat 1 could not make iinytliing by it. For instance, 
the master plumbers cliavgc a lunidred ami some odd dollars a year, I believe. 
Each on(‘ has a different fee. As we do all the work, we .should have to belong 
to all these assisdations. 

Q. (By Mr. Manti.k.) You are very much in tlie position, with respect to these 
organizations, that a nonmiion workman is in with respect to a lalior nniou—you 
have got no protection?—A, Wc get no proteiition, no. We hire all kinds of labor, 
union and nonunion, but we have to work them seiiarately. 

Q. Have to work thmii separatoly?—A. Yes; tliey will not work together. 

Q. Do you discriminate a.pimst 'lonunion men?-^A. No; not at all. 

Do yon a.sk the (pie.stion of a man when yon omidoy him wliether he is a 
union man and belongs to a union or not?—A. I do not think we have ever asked 
the question of one, except in advertising. 

CJ. Have you laid strikes on yuur hands in your work?—A. Yes; we have had 
strikes. 

Q. V, hat was it due to?—A. Trying to work the union and nonunion men 
together. 

9 . Well, then, your jiosition simply is this; that a.s an independent individual 
builder you are subject to great annoyance and loss in conducting your business 
because of tlie combinations formed among the manufacturers of building 
materials in Chicago'?—A. Yes, 

Q. On the one hand, and I understand that you are snhject to loss and annoy¬ 
ance bytlie labor unions,upon the other,because you do not always employ union 
labor?-A. That is so. 

Q. Your ob,ioctionlios, therefore, against both (>rganizations?—A. Yes; but more 
against the tnists, because these labor unions break up every year, but the trust, 
it never breaks up. They get hard up, the men do, and their association breaks 
up every year. 
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Q. Beoiinsc they get hard up?—A. Well, because they get beaten in a strike; 
but the other men do not seem to ever get beaten. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you ever resorted to the courts to get relief 
against this trust that you describe as among the building-material men?—A. No; 
we never have. 

y. Have you ever taken any counsel in that direction?—A. We have talked it 
over, my father and his attorneys. We have our own attorneys that work for 
us by the year; they have di.scus.sed it a gi-eat deal. 

Q. Is there no law, either written or unwritten, that d’oukl give a remedy for 
the kind of a trust that you describe?—A. We think there is. 

y. Is it not law older than either you or I that any combination to stifle com¬ 
petition is unlawful?—A. The common law; yes, I should say i1. was. 

y. The common la>w; and that ha.s never lieon re.sorted to to break up these 
trusts that you describe?—A. Not by us. 

y. Has any suit been brought that you know of?—A. I have heard of .suits in 
other cities. 

y. What was the result?—A. I believe that the persons that brought the suit 
were successful in the only one that 1 Inward of. 

Q. Then, really, we have a law uiion the statute bonks now. have we not, that 
would break them pp if enforced?—A. If theattorney-gener.al would proceed, yes. 

Q. Does it rciiuirethe attorney-giuiei'al?—A. No: but tliey would makt' it so 
exjiensive that a person of moderate nu-aus would not stand any show at all, and 
the other persons. 1 suppose, would ncd want to spend the money. 

Q. (By Mr. Manti.e.) You mean the attorney-general of the State or the 
United State.s?—A. Either tlie county attorney or the State’s attorney. Either 
one of them could go ahead and wind them u]!. But he seems to finil it more to 
his interest not to. I do not supiiose he would be reelected if he filed a good 
many suits. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Every individual builder labors under the same 
conditions that you labor iiiider in building?—A. Every outside builder, yon 
mean? 

Q. Every outside biiildiT who is trying 1o build for himself and not through a 
contractor?—A. Yes: hut there are very few of them. 

Q. They generally lot their work to a eontracdor, do they?—A. I think they find 
it more prontahle to do that. 

Q. Are the rules and regulations heuefieiiil. then, to the contractor and against 
the in^vidnal'''—A. Yes; of course they make them iis much so as po.ssible so u.s 
to fix it so that you will have t(> eoiitraet with Ihein. Now we have to contract 
our brickwork: wo never ciiu do any brickwork. 

Q. Why?—A. Because wo eau not, do it at a profit. We have tried to doit, hut 
we can contract it eheaia'r than we can do it ourselves. 

Q. How is it with the entire building?—A. We generally contract oiir phinib- 
ing on account of this tru.st or coinbiuatioii: but we can buy our Inniber. We 
alway,s do our carpenter work, and wc always do our painting, papering, and 
decorating. 

y. This large increase in price is in tlie brick and liardware and plumbing 
line?—A. Yes; and they have a leslriction in iilumhing. The plumbers have a 
rule that a man shall not put up more than one fixture a dav. In a bathroom 
there are three fixtures, closet, waslrstand. ami tub. Any good plumber, after all 
the work is done underneath, you know, can connect them all three in a day: hut 
they have a rule by whiidi he must not eoimect, more than one a day. 

y. Why is that rule?—A. I suppose they made that rule because they Want to 
give as much work as they can. 

y. Are there more plumbers in the eitv than there is work?—A. I am not a 
very good judge of that. I should l.liiuk^— 
y. (Iuteriu])ting.) Are plumbers behind in their work even with that rule?— A. 
I do not know how that would he. 

y. But it makes an increased cent, ill your judgment?—A. Oh, naturally; makes 
it cost throe tineas as much for that iiarticular work. Any plumber can set three 
fixtures a day, and a very good plumber can sot four. 

y«That dues not obtain on account of any statute law?—A. It is just a rule of 
the plumbers themseb-es. They fine a man if he sets more than one fixture a day, 
and thw delegates come around and watch the building and see that he only sets 
oni fixture a dav. 

Q. If he should sot two. what would he the result?—A. He would Isi fined $25 
if he is uatight at it. 

y. Are the mechanics that are organized all under similar rules?—A. No; just 
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gome of them. I believe the plasterei-s have some rules as to the amount of plaster 
they shall put on, and the lathers, too, hut I do not know of any others. 

Q. What effect has this condition that you have described uimn the building 
and improvement of the city of Chicago?—A. It makes it very dangerous to build. 
If you should build a house now, and it should cost twuce as much as it ordinarily 
would, and the ne.xt year this thing .should go to pieces and the plumber should 
set three fixtures a day, the man th.at built next year would have an advantage, 
because he could rent his building for less. He has not got as much money in it 
I should think it would ivork that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Manti.k.) Are those rales respecting the amount of work a man 
shall do a day rules fonnulated by tlie contractors, or by tlu' organization ot 
jilumbers, the workingmen?—A. By tho workingmen. 

(Testimony closed.) 


(hircAdi), Ti.t... March. ,?fl, imj. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, MICHAEL HAVEY, 

Xaiiniiltni (ta.-< 

The special subcommisBion met in tin* ,'Vndit.orinm Hotel. Chicago, at 10 a. m., 
March 20. 1000, Mr. Clark jiresiding. At II.(It! a. m. Mr. Michael Havey was 
iniToduced as a witness, and, being duly .sworn, testified a,B follow.s: 

W. (By Mr. Cr.AitK.) Please give .vour name.—A. Michael Havey. 

Q. Your iKist-oflice address.—A. (Jluncoe, Ill. 

Q. And your occupation.—A, Gas fitter. 

Q. Are you engaged'in business for yourself or somebody else?—A. I am work¬ 
ing at the'present time for Hulbert <& Dorsey, I’ri West Monroe street. 

(^. llow long have you been at work at your trade in Chicago and vicinity?— 
A. For the past 20 years. 

Q. Do you Isdong to a union ?—.\. Not at tie present time. 

Q. Have you ever belonged to one?—A. Yea; I joined the gas fitters'nnion, 
because I believed at the time that it would benefit the cause of labor; and I got 
out because I am sai.isfied now tlnat it is causing more tramps and sending more 
boys and men to tlie penitentiary than all other (causes combined. 

6 . Are you familiar with the condition of labor and ivith labor difficulties in 
Chicago?—A. I have always made a study of it, to the best of my ability. 

Q. You may go on in your own way to state your observations and exiieriences 
and c-onclusions oonceming these matters.—A. In the first jilace, I consider that 
the one-wage system is not right. I will tell you why I do so: In every profession 
that wc have m this country at the present 'time three classes of men are recog¬ 
nized—tho first, second, and third classes; but in the labor world there is but one 
class recognized, .and that is the first class of men. 

Q. When you apeak of tho.se cla.ss('a do you mean in regard to efficiency?—A. 
Yes. Now, at the pre.sent time our wages are $4 a day. If one is going to 
employ a man, as long as he has to pay that a day he is going to employ only first- 
class men. The consequence is that the labor market has always been, you might 
say, overaupplied. This second and third i:la.ss of men begin to go round from 
shop to shop asking for a job. After the bo.ss tries them ho finds out they are not 
first-class men and he lays them off. They go from shop to shop and they'can not 
get anything to do, and find out Giey can not make a living in that town, and 
they start to the next town and find that the same conditions await them there. 
Of course, a great many men turn to drink; I have not, although I have been just 
as bad at times as tho rest of thorn—a great many men, when they get discouraged 
going from shop to .shop, at once begin to drink; and, of course, any man can see 
what comes after that. If a man is starving and is drunk, you can not blame 
him if he steals; nobody can. That is what I con.sider makes the Coxey army of 
to-day, and all the.se other armies. These men really do not know what is the 
matter with them; but that is what is the matter with them, this one-wage 
system. 

Now, as to the question of boys learning the trade. Someone’s father gave me 
the right to learn a trade. I do not see what right I have to deny another boy 
the right to learn a trade. Tho labor market is always going to be oversupplied, 
so that we can not expect any improvement in the condition of these boys. 'The 
^ys of to-day do not like to stand before a machine all day and shove a stick 
into it. They would like to have the same chance as we had to learn a trade, 'bnt 
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tlioy call not, I am only speakin^jj now of a fow trades in the Imildiiifr line; hni 
give any of those unions that power and they will create the same conditions. 

Now, I am going to show, or try to show, that these men that belong to a union 
to-day are really a (uirse to their own children, because their own children will 
not b(( able to learn a trade when that day comes. For instama', if you are run¬ 
ning a shop and you Inavea boy. you naturally want that boy to fiillow you in 
the same business that yon have been in. You want him to become an e.vpert in 
the trade, so that when you die you can hiave the boy the. business. You start 
in to teach him a trade. The union says no, you (am not; that boy (;an nut leam 
a trade. Now. tliat is all there is to it. There is no way of getting around that. 
If you are running a shop to-day, you can not teach vou'r own boy a trade. 

I should 1 h! the last man in tin; world to take the ])laee of a striker, providing 
that I thought that they were beni'iiting the laboring class; but, as I say, unless 
this thing is stopped tramps are going to ov(>rrun the country, aial thes(('boys are 
going to overrun th(! penitentiary. If a case comes up wli'ere there is trmible, 
anarchy <(f any kind, these men and boys, not knowing really what is the trouble 
with them, will be into any mischief that comes on. 

rile way I look at the mat^.er is this: It they want to havt- a union, make three 
classes—tlie fir.st, second, and third class. Allow every boy the riglit to learn a 
trade that wants to. Allow (u'ery man to work tint wants to work. 

Now, lam going to slntvvyon ifiaiaUher way how this hurt us during tin' World’s 
Fair. Anyone that ivas here at the time and employed as a laboK'r (ir niechanie 
of any kind knows that what I say is so. Tliere'were fully twenty huildiiigs 
going on then to one that is going on now. During that time' the phnnber.s used 
to])nt in what tlicy calleil lliree li.xtnn's. They wt'ri'getting either or $4 
a (lay—1 forget; but we will say $1. The.se meii lo-din are iintling in hut one 
tixture. In reality they are getting ,S13 a day: Imt th(',\- knew at the time that 
if they asked for $12 a da.v. not only the hosses, but the iire.ss and the whole 
country would cry " shame." They did not dare to do it, but they simply said; 
•■We will only do one-third of a day's work." 

Now. I am going to try to show >a)U how that is going to hurt the building of 
to-day. No man builds tor the plea-sure of it. He builds to make money, and he 
figures the matter over in this way: If his material and labor are goin'g to eo.st 
him more than the income is going to be, he is not going to build. So tiiat even 
in that way they do not help to benefit this nnemiiloyed class, lieetiuse, there is 
less and le.sswork everyday There maybe inaimfaetnrers that will start up 
without chwing their I'actories tor a longtime and have plenty of work, but what 
I mean is that in the building line there is less and less work’every day, 

Mr. Clialmers when lie was here said tlie labor unions were trusts." I wull go 
a little further than that; I will say I consider the labor unions the lather ot all 
trusts; and I will try to show you how 1 make it out. The labor unions, throngli 
clxss legislation, created laws for their own benefit, and tbe intelligent promotor 
oame right along and saw this; and, really, I think if you go hiick you will find 
out that he has adopted the same, laws that tlie lalior leaders have ])assed. 

At the pre.seiit time they are taking pliotogra])h.s of iioriuiiion men and sending 
them to every union in the country. During the railroad strike, when the men 
went liack to go to work, th(!y toniid out tliey were blacklisted. Blacklisting and 
taking a photograph of a mmuniou man arc one and tins same tiling. If a non¬ 
union man’s photograph is in the different unions in the entire country, an(l he 
goes to any nr the.se diffenmt citif's, his picture is there and he can not get work. 
It is six of one and a half dozen ot the otlier. 

If these unions keep on as they have kept on for the past ten or fifteea years, 
passing the rules tliey have lieeu passing, and gaining strength as they have been 
gaining, yon are going to have two classes, and eventually the strongest class 
will eat the weakest class. I should like to see the time come that we used to 
have, when every man that wanted work could get it. I would rather see the 
time come when each and every one of us would only get 10 cents a day than 
the time when .some men get 4, or 5, or (i dollars a day and the great majority 
get nothing. 

Now, this man right hero [referring to Mr. Tony Konemerge, mentioned in the 
testimony of Mr. John A. Long] has come np.stairs witli me. I admit myself I 
am not very strong, bpt that man there is a good strong man, willing to work hai'd 
for the benefit of s(x:iety. They fined him. Whether they were right in fining 
him! have no way of knowing; but he told me he had a job to go to, and I know 
it to be a fact, because I wont tbrougb pretty near the same experience myself. 
TSie mAn tiiat wanted to build a house told him he could go ahead with the job. 
At the time he had nothing to eat in the house. He went to Johnnie Long, 
busiuees agent for the gas fitters’ union, and asked him for a permit to go to 
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work; that he would pay JB Saturday night when he cauglit up. Johnnie Long 
Bays, “N'o, you (;an not go to work until you put up your $5.” Thia man went 
back and told his wife. They had nothing to eat in the honae, practically, and he 
was a good, Btrong man, and wits able to work, and wanted to work. So he and 
his wife went down to Johnnie Long, and Khe got on her bonded knees and asked 
for thia permit; but he said “no." Now, that is the way it stands to-day. No 
matter how honeat you are, every man may bo wrong. He may think he i.s right, 
but ho may be wrong; but if a man thinka he is right, you can not blame him for 
standing up for tho.se principle.s. Now, I think I am right, and I will not go into 
that union thinking that way, lieoanHo I think it hurts the cause of labor; and 
still, at the same time, I am anxiouH to work; I ,am anxious to support my family, 
but I can not; they say "no." 

I gave my po.st-office addres.s, Glencoe, Ill. I wa.s really forced out of this 
city; either that or go baik to the union again, and that I refu.sed to do. I went 
out. and I have been working at about anything I could catch hold of. and I 
would die to-day rather than go back to the union, believing as I do. 

Now, I see there have been some nonunion men up here, and that they had fear 
of expressing what they thought; but I want to tell you,gentlemen, that I came 
m here a coward, but i am going out fearing neither God, man, nor the devil. 

Q, {Uy Mr. Kkxnkdv.) Wait a while; I .should like to ask yon a few questions. 
Did anyone urge you to come before the Iinlu.strial Gomrai.ssion and give testi- 
mony?-^A. No. I wrote a lettiT to the Cliicago Master Plumbers, giving my 
views on the question, thinking they would tiublish it, and I kept away; but see¬ 
ing that they did not irablish it, I came down here. 

Q. How did you I'oine to .sever your relations with the Gas Fitters'Union?—A. I 
started a sliop" right afti'r the W’^orld'.s Fair. Work cndial in IStW. I forgot to 
take a withdrawal card from the union, and when 1 failed in IHhS I went back to 
the union, thinking I could go to work by simply paying up my dues that were 
behind. 1 found out that th(>y had fined me .$10 for each parade day I did not 
turn out—Labor Day. I thint they fined me also for each meeting I did not 
attend during that tiine. 1 never could get a clear statement as to what 1 did 
owe, but it was soinewbere in the neighborhood of a hundred dollars. Before I 
found out it was somi'where in that neighhorhood I thought I should get in by 
paying the dues—twenty-fivi' or thirty dollars; something like that. 1 did not 
emisider my dues anything above that, and I wont to work for Mr. Baggot. I 
believe I worked two weeks, when he told me it was pretty near $100, and I quit. 
Then I began to study the labor (iiiestion thorongbly, to the best of my ability. 

Q. You say that nnioiiiBni makes more criminals than all other causes com¬ 
bined. Do you consider that a temperate statement?—A. 'i’'es; I do. 

Q. Have you any statistics on the 8ub,icct?—A. I could not prove that to yon, 
but unless 1 am greatly mistaken it is true. That is really what you are here for; 
1 believe it is your place to go back twenty years or thirty years, before there 
were any miious. I may be mistaken, but that was the impression I was under, 
that you were making a full study of this question, and I think if you go liack 
that far you will find thci'e were very few tramps in those days. The second and 
third class men must live, and if they can not get any work what eventually must 
become of them ? There is no other place for them to go; they must either become 
tramps or go to the penitentiary. 

Q. You believe the unions are tie. father of trusts?—A. Yes, I do believe the 
unions are the father of the trusts. A trust, in my estimation, is nothing more 
nor les.s than a union. On the other hand, the union is nothing more nor less 
than a irust,. There is a body o! men got together in a union to protect their 
interests; never mind the intere.sts of others; that cuts no figure. That is iden¬ 
tically the same caise with the trusts. 

Q. Do you think tin' trust promoters adopt the methods of the unions and copy 
them .nid favor all tliese great organizations?—A. Ye.s; and you can not knock 
one out until yon knock the other out. 

Q. Have you any idea that there i.s .any understanding or combination Imtween 
the labor unions and the great trusts'?—A. Oh,no; not a bit; not a particle. Ido 
not look at it in that light. I .sinqily look at it in this light, that the men who 
formed them thought they were for the huuetit of labor. That I am perfectly 
satisfied of. But at the pre.soiit time we see that while they think they are for 
tlie benefit of labor they are n>ally made to crush labor. 

Q. Are you opposed to labor unions as a m.atter of principle?—A. I am not 
opposed to labor unions if they will let every man work. It they can not see it 
in this light, to give a man what lie is worth, then make three classes of wages, 
or five classes. I do not care how many classes you make, but give each man a 
chance to work. That is my view of labor unions. 
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Q. You are opposed to them as a matter of principle, as you see them to-day? 
A. Yes: I am. 

Q. When you went into hnsiness you wen) a member of the union?—A. Yes; 
I was. 

Q. When you failed in husine8.s you souffht entrance into the union again, and 
found these due.s piled up against you, and could not go in on that account?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It was not a matter of principle, then, was it? Simply could not get in on 
account of your inability to pay the due.s?—A. Oh, no. I could pay the dues. It 
was principle, yes. I refused to go in hecanse I considered they could hold me 
responsible for the dues. It would he a different thing if they had ever had any 
charges against me, but as long as I was in the union there was never a single 
this Tabor question. At that time I helieveil in the union as well as the men 
charge of any kind preferred against me. It was after this that I really studied 
who are out to-day. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of tin' workingmen of the United States are 
in labor unions?—A. No; I do not. I really have never looked up that question, 
but I think you will find tliat while there may be 80 per cent that are in favor of 
unions I don't believe you will fiml 10 per cent in favor of creating the conditions 
that they have created to-day. 

CJ. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that h'ss tlmn 10 per cent of the working¬ 
men in the United States are in lahoi- unions''—A. No: I do not know that. 

If yon did know that to he a f.act would yon coiishhu’ or not that the non¬ 
union man was more powerful than the nuioii man'i—A. I should hardly like to 
consider which i.s the most powerful; I would rather consider whitdi is right. 

Q. If no per cent of the workingmen of the United Stiites are unorganized,and 
they have right on thoir Sidm the right will prevail, will it not?~A. It will natu¬ 
rally prevail, liecause wo must go as tin' minority goes, whether \m; believe in it 
or not. If wo loft it to the iiugority we should luive to take the con.sc‘i|uence8. 

Q, (By Mr. Cpabke.) Do yon believe that t!io fines imisised by labor uniotis 
are excessive andnnreasonable'f—A. I will try and give you an illustration in the 
case of this man here being fined [referring to Mr. T<iuy Konemerge, niontioned 
in the testimony of Mr. John A. Long], He wa,s really fined for licking the bus¬ 
iness agent, nearly killing him. Ho was fined a thousand dollars. Suppose, now, 
for instance, that this business agent and I wmit to school together, and we had 
our fights in those days, and we hdt th(> school as kind of enemies. He got to lie 
business agent of tins union, and 1. as a gas fitter, would like to .I'oin the uuion. It 
lies in liis power to prevent me frfim getting into tliat union. In regard to fining 
him $1,000—he speaks very broken English, aud he is afraid you would not under¬ 
stand him, or he would come up here and speak for himself—I should .I’udge 
they might just as well fine him a million dollars, because he can never pay it. 

Q. What, then, do you think is the object of t heir imposing a fine that the man 
can not pay?—A. I do not believe they really have an object; I do not btdieve they 
really know what they are doing. In that case, of course, it was different. There 
he made an enemy of the l)usine.s.s agent. But in the cases of fining men gener¬ 
ally, if they like a man he gets of! with a smaU line, even though he commits 
a great offense. On the other hand, if they dislike him and he commits a very 
little offense or disobt'ys the rules in any way he is fined with a big fine. 

Q. Is there a rule in the gas fitters' union that all its members must .parade on 
Labor Day'?—A. I believe there is; yes. 

Q. And is the penalty for nonattendance and nonparticipation in the parade 
flO'?—A. I believe that is there. I believe that in tliat way they might have 
been justified in fining me. I do not .say they were not, but I simply say at the 
time I would not agree to it. 

Q. Do you regard that fine as excessive?—A. I regard it as beyond reason, 
because it was simply a ca.se of forgetfulness on my part. I forgot to take a with¬ 
drawal card, and I do not see where the justice was in fining me simply on account 
of my forgetting something. It would have been ii different thing if they had 
ordered me off a building or if they had told mo not to do a certain kind of work. 
That would have been an entirely different thing; but it was simply because I 
fo^t to take out this withdrawal card. 

Q. Do you recognize tliat it is a proper rule for a union to have that there must 
be a withdrawal card taken out by its members when they leave?—A. I admit 
Ota^f I also know that to be a fact. It was just as I say—simply a case of forget¬ 
fulness. 

Q. You recognize it is irapirtant to the very existence of a union that it 
have some method of discipline and punishment, do you not?—A. I understand 
that thoppnghly. I am not excusing myself in that way—in any shape or form. 
I am simply saying I did uot at the time consider |t right, and when I left the 
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union I corameneod to »tudv this labor question. I am not tiyinR to oxciise 
myself for beinj? fined at that time at all because I was one of the members 
maybe that created those rules, so I had no right to complain and I am not com¬ 
plaining. 

Q. Why are yon not able, as a competent and experienced gas fitter, to get 
work?—A. Simply becau.se I will not belong to the union. For instance, if you 
go into a building and go to mi'asuring up your Job, the first thing a carpenter 
comes ill and says, "Have you got a card?" You say " no; ” you can not work; 
that is all there is to it. They will quit the building, and of course an owner can 
not stand by and see his building stopped simply for the sake of one man; so yon 
have got to quit. 

Q. So your idea is that there is no practical possibility of a nonunion man 
getting work in this city?—A. Not one chains: in a million. 

Q. Have you any idea hon iiiaiiy men in your trade are nonunion men in this 
city?—A. I can not really tel! you that, but I will try and tell you what I know 
of it. The Tinies-Herald', and I believe all the papens at the same time, brought 
out a stateinciit at the time tlii.s lockout was first started that there were BOO 
members belonging ti> the Gas Fitters’ Association, and out of this COO members 
there were only about' boO working. Now, I believe that statement is just about 
right. 1 worked for Hie gas company after I ipiit the union, and at that time I 
believe they had to work for Iheiii aliont CO gas fitters: these were all nonunion 
men. .So that I should judge that at the jireseiit time, that is, with the members 
in good standing in the union, there are just about lialf and half—half be.longing 
to the union and half out of it. 

(^. Then it appears that at times large numbers of those who do belong to the 
unions are uiiaole to ge.t work?—A. Oh, there is no question alsiut that. It is the 
second and third class worknieii tliat are always doing the walking from shop to 
shop. 

Q. Do yon make the point that trade unionism tnnd.s to degrade the best work¬ 
men to the level of the poorest?—A. No; I consider that trade unionism protects 
the strongest and does not care a continental for the weakest. I look at it in this 
light; if a first-class iiiecliiinic is employed steadily the year round, if yon go to 
him and toll him there are a great number of idle workmen, ho will tell you they 
are tramps; that they would not work- even if they could get work. He uill teU 
you he never knew better times, and he is telling you the truth. 

Q. Yon feel that nonunion workmen are in pliysical danger in this city when 
they undertake to pursue their callings?—A. 1 do. at the present time. Before I 
came in here I felt this way; that if by any chance any of these men should come 
up and slug me. as they call it, or siioot and kill me, I should not like it, but now 
that I have stated my reasons why I am a iiotniiiion man. that fear has left me; I 
have no fear now, because I know, at least i feel, that I am in the right. 'While 
I do not say I am in the right, I f(>el that way. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Ken.vkdy.) How long have you lx“en a nonunion man?-A. Since 
1898. 

Q. Two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever been assaulted or slugged in that time?—A. No; I have not. 
I have always minded ni.v own business and, as a general thing, if a man minds 
his own business he keeps out of trouble, but at tin' same time if they know where 
I am working—they will know it iierhajis now—the chances are they will slug 
me, but I can stajid it. 

Q. Do you think there is any real danger of that whatever?—A.' I look at it in 
this light; These men are fighting for what they think is right. They think I am 
wrong, and they will use any means in their power, even to murdering—not me 
especially, because they may not give a continental for me, but they will take 
anT means in their power to win, even fo killing a man. 

(By Mr. Clarkk.) What reason have yon to suppose that a nonunion man 
is in danger of being slugged by union men any more than that the union men 
are in danger of being slugged by nonunion men?—A. That, of course, may be 
right, too; but I will tell you, as a general thing the nonunion man walks alone, 
and really I do not see what object he has to pick a fight, while on the other nand 
those other men, of course, have every object. There is one thing I wish to say 
about them—that these men*who are really doing this slugging—I would rather 
at any time, if it came to that point that I had to have as a bedfellow either that 
man or the man who goes to the boss and telhs him ho docs not believe in this 
and at the same time upholds it. I would rather take the man that would come 
to slug me, 

Q. (By Mr. KESSEny.) Did yon ever witness any cases of slugging while you 
were a member of the union?-A. I did not. 
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Q. Have you any i)erK(>nal knowleilKe of huoIi oases tliat yon could name?—A. 
No: I could not. 

Q. Yoii have named an instance where a noimnion man sluRKed a union man 
almost to death, have you not?—A. I said where a nonunion man <'anie near kill¬ 
ing the business agent. 

Q. He slugged him, did lie?—A. Ho slugged him in good shape. 

Q. So the .slugging is on both sides, is it not?—A. I guess it is in that ease. 

Q. (By Mr. Cpakke. ) What reason have you to think that trade unionism pro¬ 
motes slugging and other breaches of the pea<'cV—A. I will tell you the reason; 
it is this; These men that belong to these unions consider themselves right in this 
matter, and they consider a nonunion man as a scab. What t he meaning of that 
word is I do not know—really do not care. They consider that they are working 
for the benefit of the labor cairse. and that the nonunion man is trying to kill 
that labor cause; so that in that sense, beli(>ving as they do, they naturally hate 
and dospiiso that man, and will at the slightest provocation kill him; and I do 
not see why they should not, believing as they do. 

Q. Do you recognize that they have any right to assault a mau and disturb the 
public peace? -A. I know that T shotrld not, do it; but at the same time, if yon 
put me in that position, where I believe a man is taking my jilace, and I have a 
wif(‘ and family dependent, upon me—believing as they do, I might myself do it. 

Q. You think, then, it is rather a natural consequence of organization?—A. 
That, of course, is the whole thing. It is th(* way they .are organized. If there 
were work enough for everybody t.here would not b(> any need of them; but there 
is not work for everybody, and I do not sujqiose the time will ever come when 
there will be work enough for ('verybody. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkoy.) Would there not be work enough for everybody in 
Chicago at the present time if all these lalnir troubles were ended?—A. No—I do 
not know; but every man would stand an equal shi'w. Some men would not be 
earning $4 a day the year round and other men earning nothing the year round. 
We could all have a chance to live. 

Q. Can you not rely upon the police department of Chicago for protection 
against these nonunion men or the union men?—A. 1 have never asked for any 
police protection, and I hope I never shall ask tor it. I do not like tliat ideaatall. 

Q. Do you not feel confident that .you will be safe through the iirotection of the 
ponce?—A. Well, I do not like that idea. I do not like to go along with a police¬ 
man on each side of me. I had mthertakemy chances the other way. I believe 
the police in the city are doing really the best they can. I believe that they are 
atTocded in the same way that we are affected. Tliey have their beliefs rust the 
same as we have, and if they bolieve in unionism ns it is carried on to-day they 
are naturally going to stay in with the union men, no matter who is at the head 
of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You think, then, .as mat.ters are now organized in society, 
that it is an absolute necessity for workmen to belong to a union to have an 
assurance of getting work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then instead of opposing unions as sucli would it not be better to attempt 
to reform them, correct such alnases as you think they are guilty of, and work 
harmoniously with them?—A. 1 believe so; I believe that it is really the right 
way to go abimt it. When I tailed in businivsB the only thing that 1 could do 
was simply to seek work at my trade, and while I have really never attended any 
of the meetings much, the only reason was that 1 lived outside of the city. You 
see, at that time Fortieth sti’eet was the limit, and members that lived outside of 
the city were eximsed from attending the meetings; so in that way I can not say 
that I ever attended the. meetings as I should have. But at the same time I will 
say that even though I had. I do not suppose that I should have made any better 
rules or conditions than there are bi-day. At that time I was young and really 
did not have the experience; and 1 believe that a mau has really got to go through 
that amount of experience before he miderstands just what is the trouble. 

Q. Do not all the members of thi; union have an eijual and fair cdiance in con¬ 
trolling tho policy of the union?—A. Yes; they do. 

y. Df) you know whether it is a settled ruh; here that employers of labor in yonr 
line object to unions; or are they willing to favor j,hein or work w'itlrthem?—A. 
The employers at tho present time have also a union. They call it the Master 
Plumbers’ Association, but it is a union just the same. Of course they have a 
gl *t many laws that are not right any more than the union's are. 

Q. Are you familiar enough with iliem to specify any of them that yon think 
Are not ri^it?—A. They are really got together under tho same conditions that 
the union men or the labor men have got together for. They have got together 
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tobonefit themselves, and not to consider those ontside of their organization. The 
supply men belong to an association or a union. Yon may start to build a house, 
and you think you will hire the plumbers yourself. You go over to the simply 
house to buy your material, and the chances are that you would be refused. They 
would not sell it to you, and they would tell you that you would have to get a 
master plumber to put in the work. They, of course, say it is all right, but I 
should consider it wrong. As to the master plumbers and the men, they simply 
say, “ You have gone too far.” They do not object to the union, as I understand 
it; they simply object to the building trades council. • The building trades council 
has got power that the union would not have. For instance, now, I am a gas 
fitter. I go into a building, and if the building trades council did not exist I 
should go to work, and the chances are that I sliould finish that building before 
anyone would ask me whether I had a card or not. But if you are a member of 
the building trades coumul, as they are at the present time, you have got to show 
a card before you can pick up your tools and go to work. So that really they 
want to smash the building trades council, they say; but I do not believe that they 
even want to do that; they simply want to allow every man a chance to go to 
work. I believe their object is really to smash unions of every description. 

Q. You think, then,'that the building trades council has jiractical control over 
the employment of Labor in constructing the buildings in this city?—A. Yes; 
I do. 

Q. You think that that control practically takes away from a man who seeks 
work hie individuality?—A. There is no question of that at all; it does. 

Q. You think tho fact that there are master plumbers’ unions and supply unions 
takes away the personal lil>crty of the man who wants to build a house to build 
it in his own way'?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Well, now,’ do yon regard those things as necessary to tho existence and 
prosijcrity of unions?—A. I do not consider that tho prosperity of this country is 
going to bi‘ benefited by any such conditions at all. I believe—^in fact I know— 
that iM'fore the unions came on there was not anything known of these organi¬ 
zations. They did not exist; in fact; they simply followed the unions, and they 
really had to follow the unions in order to protect themselves from them. 

Q. Well, now, do you know whether these unions of master plumbers and the 
unions of plumbers' supplies conconis have resulted in increasing the prices of the 
materials for plumbing'?—A. In an indirect way they may. but I do not really 
think they do, tefoause they have not got to the point of forming that solid trust. 
At tho iiresunt time they are sort of disorganized; but if tho time comes that 
they all get together and fonn that trust, then they 'will. 

.(j. You think, then, that the, master plumbers have a variety of houses from 
which they can purchast', and indirectly they get the, benefit of competition?— 
A. Yes; that is it exactly. 

Q. You think, then, that they are more thoroughly organized than the supply 
houses are?—A. Yes; they are more thoroughly organized than the supply houses. 

y. Suppose tho supply houses become as thoroughly organized as they, so that 
they have a practical monopoly ot the business, and there is no opportunity for 
competition; tho uiaster plumbers will then have to pay the prices that those sup¬ 
ply houses exact, ivill they not'?—A. Yes, because then they will have a successful 
union, as they understand it. 

Q. You think the tendency of all these unions is to raise prices and make build¬ 
ing expensive?—A. Of that there is no question. 

Do you think thiit labor gets its just share, or any more than its just share, of 
this advance of price'?—A. The firstoilass man gets all the benefit, but the second 
and third class inun gets no benefit, because as these prices of material and labor 

f o up men will refuse to build, because it will not pay them. Rente are coming 
own; labo.' and material are going up. What is the consequence? A man is 
not going to put his money into a sand bank. 

Q. Wwl, then, is not the tendency of the union to encourage all tobecome first- 
olass men?—A. That may be. It may be the same tendency as among lawyers 
and every other profession; but that time -will never come. There-will always be 
first, second, and third class men; there always have been and there always-will be. 
(Testimony closed.) 

WTiereupon, at II.SS, the subcommission took a recess until 2 p. m. 

778a- IJ 
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Chkuoo, It.i,., March Jil, JHOn, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. STUART REID, 

yalioiKtl anjanizer of the iHlrrnational Association of Mnchhiisls. 

riie special subcommission met. pursn.ant tn recess, .it 3.0,5 ji. m., Mr. Olarki 
residing. At that time Mr. Stuart Reid, of Was-liiugtoii, I). C.. iiatioiral organ 
izor of the International AsstK'iation of Machinists, was introduced a.s a witno,sH 
and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Ml'. Ol.AKKE.) Please give your name, post-office .addre.ss, .and oc.eupa 
tion.—A. Stuart Reid; room .s,') C'orcoran Building. W.asliington, D. t'.: nationa 
organizer of tlie International Association of Macliinist.s and menilier of the ge.n 
eral board of dire<;tors. the bo,ard that governs our international organization 
It is an international board composed of five men, who govern the whoh 
organization. 

(j. If you will go on in your own way to present your iioint.s to the commi,s.sion 
we shall be glad to hear you,—A. I liave ])rei>ared a statement wliii-h 1 am posi 
tive (amtains facts and nothing but facts, and I wisli to give you the coiKlitioii! 
leading up tn tlie strike of the machinists of Ohic.ago and the conditions e.xistinj. 
since the inauguration of said strike. In .Tanuary. IIKK), to the liest of my knowl 
edge, a circular letter in the shaiie of ,an invitation wiis is,sued iiy Distrii-t Lodgi 
No. 8, Intertiation.al Association of Machinists, to the macliinery manufactureri 
of Chicago, inviting them at a given date tn meet the chosen representativi's o: 
the organized machinists of Chicago, for the jiurposi'of discussing a coiitrac 
which said International A.ssociation of Machini.sts projio.sed toidace tiefore tiien 
on or before the 1st of March, On the date arranged for sitid confereiici 

only very fewof the manufacturers appeared, and the etforts of the machinisti 
to I'tring about a jieaceable settlenmit of what they coiisidereil ,insi grievaiicei 
was fripstrated by the introduction of what many of the niaeliinists consideret 
the contempt of their emiiloyers. On or before tlie 1st of Jfarcli. lilOl), a writtei 
copy of contrai't dra'wn up iiy District Lodgt' No. H. Intm'iiational Association o 
Machinists, was presented to the variotrs machinery niannfae.turers of t'hicago 
with a courteotis reqiip.st that said contract be considered and .dgned. Tlie orig 
inal contract asked for complete recognition of the International Association o 
Machinists and aniinimnn rate of wages of SH'cents an hour for machinists nm 
33j cents an hour for die and tool makers. Now. gentlemen, I iiisli to ex])lai! 
this minimum, so it will lie thoroughly understood. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are yon deiiarting from your paper now?—A. lam .ins 
carrying that on. By a minimum wo do not projiose to ,say what he shall iiay hi 
men; ho can pay his men as mnoli as he pleases; liiit we say that a coinpeten 
machinist sliall not work for less tliaii 38 , cuts ]>er hour, and a competent toe 
maker shall not work for less than 33+ cents jier lioiir. If a manufacturer think 
a man is worth more he is (lerfectly at liberty to ])ay him what iie pleases; bn 
under no consideration can he pay less tlmii 38 cents for a machini.st and83J cent 
for a tool maker and die maker; time and one half for all overtime up to mid 
night, and double time after midnight and on Sundays and all legal holidays; th 
emidoyraent of apprentices in accordance with tiie constitution of the Interna 
tioiial Association of Machinists, said constitution c.alling for a 4 years’ a]i])rentict 
ship, ailowiiig 1 apprentice to eacli shop, regardiess of the number of .■journeyme: 
employed—that is, should an eiipiloyer only have I joiirneyman he is entitled to 
apprentice—and in addition to same 1 a]iprcntic.e for each machinists, die o 
tool makers employed; a 0-hoiir day. Said contract tilso provided that wlieii 
reduction of the force should becomt! noces.sary the employees laid off on accoiin 
of slackness of work should have prefmmce, and first opportunity of reemploj, 
mi'ut. seniority and proficiency to govern, lii case of grievances. ari.sing, sai^ 
contract asked that the company receive a cumniittec of their own employees t 
investigate and, if poB.sible ad,inst the same. If no adjustment could be reach© 
said contract provided that the case should be referred to the employers and th 
executive board of District Lodge No. 8, International Association of Machinistt 
providing that when an agreement could not be reached by said jiarties the sai 
grievance should be submitted to a lioard of arbitration composed of 2 member 
of the ffrm where the grievance existed and 2 members of District Lodge No. t 
Int^Biitional Association of Machinists, the 4 to choose a fifth arbitrator, th 
decision of this Iward to be binding on both parties to thecontract._ 

’ The above contract was presented to the various manufacturers in Chicago o 
or before the lat of March, I'JOO, and was rejected by a vast majority of sai 
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maohinory mannfacturerB. As a consequence, thousands of machinists in Chi¬ 
cago laid down their tools and ceased work. 

Gentlemen, with your permission I will present to you the reasons which 
prompted the machinists of Chicago to nresent to the machinery manufacturers 
said contract. Clause 1, providing that on and after March 1 the manufac¬ 
turers of machinery in Hie city of Chicago agree to employ only members of the 
International Association of Machinists in good standing on machinists’ work 
and die and tool work, was presented, first, because petitioners believed that har¬ 
mony is a necessary accompaniment to success in all things, and that a shop 
whose employees were composed of members of the trade organization, the 
teachings of which prompt its members to be diligent in order that their employ¬ 
ers may over be ready to apply for employees from its ranks—and I want to say, 
gentlemen, that this is a part of the exhortation given to every man on entering 
our organization—would naturally be conducted successfully, inasmuch as 
employees, members of the organization, are hound by fraternal ties and must 
assist each other as miudi as possible, thereby promoting the interests of the 
manufacturer. Secondly, bficause petitioners believed that employees, members 
of said organization, should bo controlled by said organization, and frivolous 
gi-ievances tending to irritate employers be supiirsssed, while grievances of a 
serious nature should bo adjusted by arbitration. Under such conditions only 
(^ould arbitration be succe.s.sfully conducted, ina.smueli as employees would lie 
governed by a re.sposiblo organization, and employees, as honorable men, would 
hold to the agreement reached by said arbitration. 

The clause referring to a mimmun rate of wages was inserted liecause petition¬ 
ers believed that tradesmon reirairing the great skill necessary for the machinists’ 
craft should re('i'ive a reasonable conqiensation. I beg you to pardon me for occu¬ 
pying your valuable time in jdacing before yon a statement of the skill required 
of the machinists, but in order that our true position may bo made very plain I 
believe it is absolutely necessary that I should do so. In the first place, in order 
to become a skilled machinist, it is neeeas.ary for any aspirant to proficiency in 
the trade to place himself under instruction for a period of years. The wages 
paid to apprentices or beginners are very small, and one must apply himself to 
mechanical studies to become proficient. So exacting is the nature of the higher 
class of work that men nmst be able to work to the thousandth part of an inch, 
and sometimes work is spoiled and rejected by reason of being a thousandth of 
an inch or less out of the way. Not only is skill of hand required, but the brain 
must 1)6 continually in oiieration. Considering the groat skill necessary, the 
petitioners believe that 38 cents an hour for the men constnicting gi’eat triumphs 
of engineering was not an extortionate demand, and 82J- cents an hour not any 
too much for tradesunm whose touch requires a development equal to supplying 
measurements much finer than human hair. Gentlemen, I a.sk you to compare 
the rate of wages a.sked for in the contract with wages paid tradesmen who require 
much less skill, and I am confident that you will consider the demands of the 
machinists exceedingly modest. 

The request for overtime rates was advanced, not because the machinists wished 
to be extortionate, but because they considered overtime not conducive io health, 
and wished to di.scourage it. Also, bet;ause by reason of overtime many were 
kept from employment and their families and deiiendeuts subjected to expense 
by reason ()f the enforced idleness of tho principals. 

_ The petitioners presented the apprentice plan on what they considered to be a 
lilieral pasis, because they realized that an overproduction of machinists was not 
conducive to their welfare, and, furthermore, realizing that inasmuch as tlie suc¬ 
cess of a boy' depended upon the in-struction given him by journeymen, they 
were doing +h€ir employers ro injury in asking to bo allowed to govern the 
apprenticeship system. 

'The n hour day was asked because the machinists of Chicago realized the neces¬ 
sity for shorter hours. One of the gentlemen of our opposition, who appeared 
before you honorable commission, complained bitterly about this request, and 
gave as a reason for so objecting the statement that cutting 1 hour off the day 
would rob them of the product of one-tenth of the millions they have invested. 
Gentlemen, I imnintain that the assertion made by this gentleman was incorrect, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that under a 9-hour day the physical condition 
of the men will l)ecome so much improved that the output will be as large, if not 
larger, than that secured by the 10-hour day. Again, the gentleman who made 
this assertion forgot to state that by the use of improved machinery the output 
had been increased fourfold. The gentleman might truthfully reply to this asser¬ 
tion that the modem machinery was theirs, and that they had paad for it, but he 
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muErt; not forget that while he paid for it the hrain of the machinist had to con¬ 
ceive it and his sldllful hand constructed it. 

MacMnery was intended to lighten labor, and might be made a blessing to the 
masses of labor, but the inordinate greed of many of the employing clas.s has made 
it a curse. 

Another gentleman from our opposition flatly stated that the work of the 
machinists was light in comparison to that of other trades. I boldly assert that 
he was mistaken. In a modem machine shop exacting methods are in opera¬ 
tion—methods that make the work of machinists very exhausting. A man who 
works on a ben<’h, on a floor, wields a hammer or pushes a file from morning to 
night, every muscle of the body is continually in operation. The work of the 
machine ojEcrator is almost as exhausting. While hardly as much muscular ex¬ 
ertion is necessary, yet the machines are spEM^ded uj) to their utmost capacity, and, 
as I have already said, one thousandth part of an inch or less will in many cases 
spoil a piece of work. The close nature of the work inakes it necessary for the 
operator to pay rigid attention to his work continually. While I freely admit 
that the scientific nature of the machinist's work makes it interesting, yet a 
thinker mu.st admit that the very forces that make it interesting also contribute 
to its exacting and oxliausting niii.ure. TIk^ claim of the Chicago manufactures 
that their competitors in other parts of the country work 10 hours, and that in 
consequence tlie U-hour day would give their comiietitors in .such cities an advan¬ 
tage over them, is not strictly coiTccl. In Pittsburg a majority of machine shops 
are operated on theO-iiour plan. Insuiijiort of my claim that as nmch can he 
accomplished in S) hours as in 10. the rase of a prominent foundry and machine 
company in Pittsburg, Pa., may he cited. In 1S98 this firm, whi(!li previous to 
that time had operated their plant on the O-hour plan, decided to return to the 
io-hour basis. After an experiment lasting about 4 or 5 mouths, this firm 
retni-ned to the O-hour basis, giving out as the rea.son for sodoing that much bet¬ 
ter results had Iwen acliiovcd while operating their plant under the S)-hour day. 
In Greater New York the vast majonty of macliino shops are operated under the 
9-hour day. Another reason why the fl-hour day should be granted is this: In a 
city of thedimimsionsof Chicago workmen are invariably (!onii>ellod to travel long 
distances to and from work. This makes it ncces-sary for them to leave their 
homes at a very early hour in the morning, and H makes it impossible for them 
to reaoh homo early in the evening. Men with families find this condition very 
unpleasant; in fact, in many cases whore their children are young they hardly 
have an opportunity to becoine acquainted with them, inasmuch as the children 
are in bed when they leave llu’ir homes in t he morning and are again in bod when 
they return in the evening. Gentlemen, with astonishment and indignation I read 
a statement made to your commission by one of the gentlemen of our opiKisitioii 
that were a t)-hour day to be granted to the machinists they would devote the extra 
hour at their disposal to the saloon and the grogshop. Very indignantly in behalf 
of my colleagiios in Cliicago I resent such nngentlemanly treatment from any of 
onr employers, and say that the gcnth'man making such statements could not have 
received his impre-saions of the habits of maohini.sts from a very reliable source. 
Five thousand macliinists liavo been on strike in Chicago for over 4 weeks, and in 
that time not a single case of drunkenness on their part lias come to the notice of 
the court. We want the extra hour so that our physical condititm may be 
improved. We want it so that our young men may have an opportunity to take 
advantage of the educational faculitios offered them and secure the technical edu¬ 
cation absolutely necessary in the successful operation of tluir craft. We want 
the 9-hour day in order that our older mcinliei's may have more opportunities to 
become acquainted with their families and enjoy more of the comforts of home. 
We want the 9-hour day because we have been taught bitter lessons in the past 
by reason of seeing thousands of our fellow-craftsmen out of work and suffering, 
their families laclung the bare necessities of life. Wo want the 9-hoar day because 
we believe that we who construct machinery that makes burdens light and the 
ouiput great should enjoy some of tlio advantages of modern inventions. 

Tne gentlemen of the opposition gave as their chief objection to the 9-hour day 
what they are pleased to say will be the loss of one-tenth of their product, and 
oonsequently a loss on the millions invested. We do not propose to allo'^ any 
such selfish proposition to impair our physical conditions or rob us of legitimate 
o^iloits. 

In the contract presented by our association we provided an arbitration clause, 
believing arbitration to be the most e.xpeditious and just method of settling 
grieviances. As 1 have already said, our contract was ignored by the manufac- 
turers^.and 6,090 machinists ceased work for the express purpose of con^lling 
respect and just consideration at the hands of their employers. On the fst day 
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of March the international president, Mr. O’Connell, and myself, at the solicita¬ 
tion of our menilwrs in Chicago, journeyed to this city and attempted to gain a 
conference with the manufacturers’ association. Through the disinterested efforts 
of one of the manufacturers, whom we have since all learned to esteem, we suc¬ 
ceeded in meeting them. Our conference was, however, a dismal failure, inas¬ 
much as the manufacturers positively refused even to discuss the first clause in 
the contract. Another conference was secured some time later, but the manu¬ 
facturers W'ero defiant, and presented to the committee a resolution calling upon 
us, as we considered it, to surrender unconditionally. We refused to entertain 
their proposition. On Saturday, March 17, our general board of trustees, from 
different parts of the United States, gathere<l in Chicago to meet representatives 
of the National Metal Trades' Association, a national organization of manufac¬ 
turers. Our international board of trustees waited patiently in the Italian room 
of the Grand Pacific Hotel from 10 a. m. to 11 p. in. At that hour a committee 
of the National Metal Trades’ Association presented a resolution providing for 
so-called arbitration on all future grievances, but added a clause demanding that 
all strikes should be immediately declared off. We amended tliat resolution, ask¬ 
ing that all strikes now on be immediately arbitrated, but the manufacturers’ 
committee informed iis that they had no powtsr to do anything. Further argu¬ 
ment brought out the fact that the committee of the national manufacturers had 
no power vested in them at all; that they had simply presented a committee with 
a resolution that they had no power to enact into an agreement; further, that 
their proposition had not been adopted by their organization, but was simply a 
suggestion of their own that would be placed before their membership at large. 
We w'ero willing to agree even to this proposition, amended to read that such 
proiHisition be plactsl liefore the memlwrs of the National Metal Trades, the result 
of the vote to be placed beiore ns on or before March 28. Every amendment we 
presf'iited to the conlmittee of the National Metal Trades’ Association was 
rejected; they simply denied us all rights and demanded an unconditional sur¬ 
render. 

Gentlemen, in order that yon may fully understand the liberal position taken 
by our organization,it will bo necessary for me to given statementr^arding the 
extent of the International Association of Machinists in the city of Chicago and 
that of the National Metal Trades’ A.Hsociation. Our organization, the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Machinists, controls nino-tenths of the machinists of Chicago, 
and the National Metal Trades at that time only 18 firms, while a rough and very 
low estimate pla; es the number of firms in Chicago at over 200. The local man¬ 
ufacturers only control or did control at that time 09 firms out of 200 in Chicago. 
The National Metal Trades’Association could only arbitrate for 18 firms in 
Chicago, while the vast majority of fiims woulil not have had to abide by their 
decision. We were, however, perfectly willing to arbitrate the whole matter 
immediately with the National Metal Trades’ Council; but they stated plainly 
that they had no power to do anything—in other words, to do anything but 
request us to surrender unconditioually. 

Finding it impossible to get justice at their hands, we retired and all nego¬ 
tiations were broken off. I want to state in an informal manner that had the 
National Metal Trades entered into an agreement with ns to arbitrate, not only 
the strike in Chicago but every strike now in operation in the country would have 
been settled, and all grievances in the future would have been arbitrated by our 
organization and that body. We say that to-day we are still willing to offer this 
same proposition to enter into an agreement with the National Metal Trades’ 
Association, but before doing si' we wi.sh all present difficulties to be arbitrated. 

1 wish to reply to some of the statements made by a gentleman of our opposi¬ 
tion, Mr. Chalmers. Mr. Chalmers has made the statement that only with the 
destrui tioii of unions can the interests of Chicago be preserved. Mr. Chalmers 
is a member of a union organization. We grant him freely the right to be so; 
we arc even in favor of his being a member of a union, because we realize that 
the only solution of present difficulties will be the complete organization of the 
manufacturers with complete organization of the tradesmen, the two to form a 
board of arbitration to .settle all grievances. 

Some of our ojiposition also complained bitterly of the part the trade unions 
were taking in politics. Gentlemen, if we are trade imiomsts we ate American 
citizens, and we claim that no man has the right to interfere with us in the exer¬ 
cise of our political rights. As to our organization engaging in politics, I want 
to draw the attention of the gentleman to a pamphlet issued by the org^zation 
of manufacturers called the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. This pamphlet 
shows clearly that while condemning the trade unions for the active part they are 
taking in politics and blaming the so-called politicians for favoring trade unionists, 
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the manufactarers of Illinois are at the present time upholding a lobby, uphold¬ 
ing a lobby to frustrate the passing of any law tliat inay be brought forward in the 
interest of labor. This pamphlet I hold is issued by this organization; it is their 
work, and a clear record of the laws they have been fighting is hens; also they 
express their delight at being able to frustrate the passing of such laws. Some 
of the laws which they considered to be bad laws were laws of this nature; A bill 
relating to bakers and confectioners, providing that no employee shall be permitted 
ti> work more tlian 00 hours a week. The gentlemen that think that we are taking 
too much interest in politics and are using undue influence to gain our ends are 
actually boasting of killing a bill that said that workingmen should not work in 
ovens more than 10 hours a day. Another bill which they boast of defeating is a 
bill concerning the reporting of accidents, injuries, and deaths in, around, and 
connected with iron, steel, wire, and other mills, a bill that was very obnoxious, 
a bill that provided for the safety of unfortunate workmen. Another bill they 
glory in defeating, a bill relating to injuries and deaths re.sulting from negligence 
of employers—gentlemen, notice it, a bill relating to injuries and deaths result¬ 
ing from negligence of employers to safely guard dangers in his place, and giving 
a right of action therefor. Tliat was unequally fair. Mr. Plamondon, one of 
the gentlemen who opposed it so very bitterly, is an officer of this organization. 

Mr. Chalmers also makes a very fierce atbick on business agents. He does not 
sjiecify whose business agents be attacks, but we presume, as we are engage<l in 
a struggle with him, that our business agents are included. I want to say to 
yon, gentlemen, that the brnsiuess agent of the machinists is not a dicta(,or; the 
business agent of the machinists is not (wen a leader. The duties of ilie Im.smoss 
a^nt of the InUjniational Association of Machinists are almost purely (derical. 
His business is to collect dues, attend to office work, correBpondence, etc., and 
when time is at his dispo.sal. to organize. The busniess agent of the machinists 
never forces himself into a factory. If the ejn})loycr is pleased to allow him to 
do so, he may attempt to adjust difficulties, he may go inttj a factory at the 
pleasure of the forenuin to collect due.s, etc.; but never has our organization 
insisted that the mauufai^turers recognize our business agent, not even in the 
can'ying out of the contracts which were presented to them. It is true that the 
business agent went to some places where no nonunion men were and asked the 
manufacturers in a courteous manner to sign the contrai'.t, but in places where 
members of our organization were employed, if tlie business agent did go, on 
every owasion, to the best of my knowledge, he was accompanied by the sho]) 
committee or a committee of the employees of that shop. I want to say, further, 
in regard to the business agent that ho does not rule, but all work is laid out by 
the district lodge that emidoys him, and he must adhere strictly to the routine 
of work laid out for him. You have noticed since you have been in Chicago, I 
have no doubt, that many of the’ manufacturers denied that they knew what we 
went on strike for. When Mr. Chalmers aiipeared liefore your honorable com¬ 
mission, he owned without hesitation that he and his associates did not heed the 
circular sent out by the machinists, proving conclusively that Mr. Chalmers and 
his associates were thoroughly acquainted with the demands of the macliinists 
weeks before the machinists attempted to put them into ojieration. I want to 
say, further, that some of the gentlemen who appeared before this committee and 
tried to tarnish the reiiutatiou of our organization have been prominent in the 
past for the arrogance with which they have treated their employees, union or 
nonunion. If a committee of men, skilled machinists, dared to aqipear in the 
office of some of those manufacturers, they would immediately be discharged; 
and we are in a position at any time to bring proof on this subject. 

Mr. Chalmers also placed very great stress on the Link Bolt riot. Gentlemen, 
this matter was fought out in the courts during 2 days of trial, in which legal 
assistance of the very first water conducted the case of the employers. The evi¬ 
dence showed clearly that the machinists were not rioters, but tlie admission of 
tho superintendent of this factoiy himself proved clearly that liad it not been for 
the union pickets he himself would have suffered bodily injury and that the 
union pickets saved him and took him out of danger. This was proved in a court 
after 2 days’ trial. 

Members of the society that is opposing ns to-day complain bitterly that the 
members of our organization are using force. I want to draw your attention to 
the fact that not a single prosecution has succeeded against one of our members 
during this strike. On the other hand, I want to draw your attention to the fact 
that it has been necessary for the machinists to swear out warrants and have 
■special Mlicemen arrested for arrogance, assault and battery. 

Miv Chalmers also attributes to our national president the assertion that the 
move in Chicago was brought on with the understanding that if the strike in 
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Chicago Hhonld be won the tight would be curried to all parts of the country. I 
want to say that Mr. Chalmers either willfully or iinwillfully has misrepresented 
the idea presented by onr international president. The assertion made by our 
international president, to the test of my knowledge, was that if the machinists 
sliould sncceed in winning in Chicago the respect of the manufacturers of the 
country would be gained to such an extent that all future grievances would be 
brought up for arbitration. 

Now, gentlemen, I have tried to place the position before you as plainly us I 
possibly can. The statements I have made, I repeat, are to my best knowledge 
absolutely true. I want to say that so far as the int<>rnational officers of the 
mai'hinists are concerned, we are taking no iiart in encouraging those men to 
violence. On the otlan* hand, at all times our advice ha.s been and will be to the 
men that they observe the law, as.suring them that their skill is <iuite .sufficient to 
gain for them rciisonable returns. 

Another thing that has been brought prominently before your honorable com¬ 
mission is the assertion by the manufacturcr.s that orgauization,s limit the amoimt 
of work a man shall do. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that that statement i.i 
absolutely incorrect. I have here a contract signed by one of the large.st machin¬ 
ery manuf'actnrtu’s in Chicago, and riglit in this contract there is a clause wliiidi 
reads. ” Nothing in said agreement is to b(‘ interpreted as limiting the amount of 
work a man must <lo.'' 

I want to say that thi.s has been the policy of our organization right along; and 
1 want to .say to the manufacturers who insist that onr organization is to run ( u 
tliis basis that wc liave no idijection to inserting tliis clause in every contract 
wo make, and, fnrtliermore, will not only support the manufacturers in the matter, 
hut will go further and a,sk that men wlio are not doing their best shall be dis¬ 
charged. and, if necessai'y, will idacc men in their places that will act honestly 
toward their employe) s. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkx.ni’.dy.) Would you mind stating whom that contract is made 
witli.'—A. Siemens & Halske. 

O. And the date of itV—A. Saturda.,v. th(“ 34th of March. 

(J. (By Mr. Cl.vukk.) Arc the other eonditions and terms of the settlement just 
made, with Siemens & Halske aitostantially the terms laid down by you in the 
fore part of your statemeiity—A. No. I am glad you iiiontioii it, beeau-se it is an 
nnpoitant mattci-. In starting I told you that the manufacturers absolutely 
refused even to discuss the first clause of the contract. We asked that machinists 
should l>e exclusively uiember.s of our organization. We were perfectly willing 
to amend that, and did amend it, but by reason of the manufacturers breaking 
off all negotiations with ns W(' were only able to present it to the individual 
manufacturers. That we have been doing. I want to state that there is only 
this difference. I have not one. of the original contracts here, but the original 
contract Him]>]y say.s that all men must bo members of the Inteniational Associa¬ 
tion of Machiriisl s. This contract says • • That on and after March 2fi, lilUO, the 
Siemens & Halske Electric Company agrei- tliat sliould they require the services 
of a general niadiinist.a competent floor hand, aviso hand, a shaper hand, a lathe 
liand, milling-machine liaiid, slottiug-mixchinc liand, tool maker, diesinkor, or 
boring-mill hand (V), that we will give this sliop committee forty-eight hours in 
wliicli to furnish us with a competent man; but should the shop committee fail 
to proenn' such a man in tho stipulated time, then tlio Siemens & Halske Com¬ 
pany reserve the rigid, to liire a man. be he unio)i or nonunion, and refuse tc 
discharge; liim .should he ]irpfer to remain nonnuion." 

I want to say that from ihe first our organization has been ready to mak<> this 
provision wK.li tho manufactui ers, but on account of the stubbonmess of the 
manufacturers' association we have not been able to present it to them collect¬ 
ively, .md, as I liave already said, have been compelled to approach the individual 
manufacturers in the manner we have done. 

Q. ,By Mr. Claeke.) Youwillleavewithnsthesecoutractsof yours?—A. This 
is tile original. If it should please you I will have a copy made and send it to you. 

Mr. CT.AEKE. Thank you; we should like it. 

The WiTUass. I also wisii to state, gentlemen, that if a man is not a competent 
man, if ho is not worth 28 cents an hour, even if he is a member of our organiza¬ 
tion, our organization will not insist on his being retained. The judge of a man's 
ability is in all cases to be tho employer. Grievances that might require a meet¬ 
ing of the employer and his employees might consist, in a word, of reduction of 
wages, increase in the hours of labor, unbearable conditions in the shop, or the 
discharge of a committeeman whom the men might believe was discriminated 
against on acconnt of the committee work he had taken part in very shortly befort 
he was discharged. A case like that might be referred to the manufacturers. 
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But for drunkenness, inability, neglect of duty, or any other cause of that nature, 
the employer has the right at anjf moment to discharge a man. and our organiza¬ 
tion will support him in such action. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) And your organization reserves the right to itself to 
determine, does it not, whether there have been sufficient grounds for the dis¬ 
charge of an employee?—A. If a man gets drunk our organization reserves no 
right to say to an employer that he shall keep a drunken man. If a man, in the 
opinion of the employer, is not worth 38 cents per hour our organization allows 
the employer to be the judge. If a man neglects his work the employer is the 
judge. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) A witness has testified that the refusals of the unions to 
recognize varjdng capacities of men and divide them into classes has a tendency 
to exclude ordinary and sometimes, perhaps, only fairly efficient workmen from 
employment and makes types of them. What do you say to that?—A. I want to 
read this agreement made between the machinists and Siemens & Halske, which 
will prove that that statement is incorrect. In the shops in Chicago there is a 
class of men who have been in those shops for years, termed handy men. They 
are not competent machinists; the machinists do not control them: the machin¬ 
ists do not ask a minimum of 28 cents for those men. The machinists further¬ 
more agree with Siemens & Halske that the men working on switche.s and lamps, 
not being full-fledged machinists, are not covered by thi.s agreement; and in 
another clause, •' Nothing is to bo consideied in the clause relating to vise hands 
and milling-machine hands ''—that is, as to those men such as you mention—“ to 
interfere with the conditions exi.sting in the shojis prior to Febniary 23, 1900;” 
that is, when the shops were in full operation liefore the strike. ()ur organization 
does not seek that the employer discharge men .such as aro known as handy men. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle. ) Does your assoi'iation issue certificates of comiietency or 
proficiency to its members?—A. Our association issues a due book when a man 
goes traveling, and on his Iwok the nature of the work in which ho is engaged is 
written. The trade of the machinist is divided into many branches, as yon will 
see by the contract and the distinction of the different branches I have read to 
yon. If a man is a general workman, that is to say, is coniiiotent to do piece¬ 
work and do all machine work—his book, and when ho t ravels. Ins traveling card, 
will characterize him as a general workman; if a lathe hand, as a lathe hand; if 
any other sort of a hand, whatever branch of the industry Jie has experienc.e at. 
The Ixiok I hold in my hand is a book issued to Brother (leorge Miller, and shows 
that he is ezperiimced in general work and is entitled to the rights and privileges 
of membership as long as the book is stamped in accoidance with the (smstitution. 

Q. The fact of membership in the organization gives a certificate as to the 
qualification of the man holding it, iu’cording to the particular thing for which 
it is indorsed?—A. We believe so. Of course men get into all societies that 
probably should not. and as our organization is not any more perfect than others, 
there are times when an incompetent man might get into it; but we do hope that 
a Ixxik or a card of the International As.so(uation of Machinists is a recommenda¬ 
tion to any employer if he wishes a skilled man. 

Q. In this contract are the oamses for which a man may he discharged without 

a uestion by the union set down?—A. There is jio (luestion of discharge in it. We 
o not attempt to curtail the right of an employer to discharge anybody. The 
subject is not mentioned; it is simply one not mentioned there, and I will read it 
to you. 

Q. If a man should bo discharged .and the. employer should give one reason 
and the members of the, union should believe that he was discharged for some 
other cause, they then would take that up under this agreement?—A. As I have 
already said, if suspicious circumstances were attached to it. if a man bad been 
engage in committee work prior to that, or something of that nature, it would 
be considered a grievance; not otherwise. Our organization seeks to protect its 
members so far as not to allow them to be discriminated against because they 
are members of the organization; outside of that we simply seek to have decent 
wa^es, not extortionate wages—and I believe every man in the city of Chicago 
behev^ that the demand of the macihinists is not extortionate—to improve the 
conditions os well as we can, and to make the hours of labor reasonable, not 
unreasonable. Nine hours are more than other trades are working which receive 
a great deal more wages for 8 than the machinists, who are much more skilled, 
Br»u<fltiTOfor9. The machinist, with 9 hours, is asking for a minimum of 28 
cents an hour. There are other trades working 9 hours and getting $4 per day 
tliat do netrequire the skill of a machinist, and there is no controversy over giving 
it to them at all. • 
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Q. (By Mr. Clauke. ) your organization perfectly willmg to extend substan¬ 
tially the same terms to all manufacturers having labor difficulties as you have 
extended to Siemens & Halske?—-A. Perfectly willing. 

Q. Willing to vary them somewhat aocoming to varying circumstances?—A. 
We are willing to jiresont them with this contract. If there are features in it 
that are not the main features, that are very objectionable—some of them have 
objected to the arbitration clause. If employers are so narrow that they can not 
see the necessity of that, we can not insist upon it. The arbitration clause is for 
their protection more than it is for ours. 

I ^sh to read the arbitration contract. (Reading;) “ In case of a grievance 
arising, the Siemens & Halske Electric Company agree to receive a committee 
of their employees’’—understand, a committee of their own employees—to 
investigate, and, if possible, adjust the same. If no adjustment is reached, the 
case shall be referred to the Siemens & Halske Electric Company and the execu¬ 
tive board. District Lodge No. 8, International Association of Machinists. If no 
satisfactory settlement is agreed on, the whole subject-matter shall be referred to 
a board of arbitration of 5 persons, 3 to be selected by the Siemens & Kalsko 
Electric Company and 3 by District Lodge No. 8, International Association of 
Machinists, and the 4 to select a fifth arbitrator. The decision reached by this 
board to be binding on both parties to this agreement.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) In the agreement the business agent has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with it?—A. I.s not mentioned. 

Q. Nothing whatever to do about bringing about an arbitration?—A. Let me 
road the beginning of the agreement and you wdll understand howit is. “Agree¬ 
ment made this Sith day of March, A. D. 1900, by and between the Siemens & 
Halsko Electric Company of Chicago, Ill., and ,-,-, their succes¬ 

sors, administrators, and assigns.” Three of their employees and the business 
agent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who selects those employees named in the con¬ 
tract?—A. The men working in the shop. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The objection therefore that some manufacturers make 
to the interference of walking delegates, business agents, and outside parties is 
eliminated as far as that contract Is concerned?—A. It never has existed in our 
organization. As I hai’e said, the greater part of the duties of the business agent 
of the machinists is clerical. Sometimes he is used as an organizer. We donot 
have a walking delegate. The man is a business agent; just such a man as might 
be employed by any company to look after its interests. Most companies have 
attorneys. We choose one of our own meinters as a clerk to look after the inter¬ 
ests of our association, do corresponding, as I told you before, and other such like 
duties. 

Q. In what light do you regard strikes and lockouts?—A. I regard strikes and 
lockouts p a curse to the country, something that must be eliminated, and our 
organization has fought to bring that about. If the manufacturers of Chicago 
had shown any disposition to be fair, the strike in Chicago to-day never would 
have existed. 

Q. It would please you then to enter into something in the nature of a perma¬ 
nent agreement for avoiding strikes and lockouts, would it not?—A. It would, it 
would, it would. As I have already said, my opinion is that the manufacturers 
of this country must organize, labor must organize, and then, and not until then, 
wU it 1» possible to avoid strikes; because by the complete organization of both 
sides grievances of either organization can bo arbitrated. 

Q. Some of the manufacturers have testified that as they have to soil their 
goo^ in the general market, subject to competition of a large number of places, 
it will be better to have difficulties arbitrated or arranged by a national or inter¬ 
national coiumitteo rather than by local committees, What do you say to that?— 
A. Gentlemen, I stated in my report tliat we met the national representatives of 
the National Metal Trades’ Association, the association that these gentlemen 
speak of. They presented a resolution to us along those lines. We were perfectly 
willing to accept it, but they added, as 1 said, a condition that we must imme¬ 
diately declare off all strikes. Later on they showed conclusively that they had 
no power to sign such an aweement with us. We had the power; we were here 
and h^ the power; they did not have the power, had no power whatever. We, 
realizing that, asked that they immediately send out this agreement that they had 
placed before us to the members of their organization throughout the country, 
and let us know before the 36th of March. They refused positively. They 
wanted us to declare the strike off and submit to an arbitration that might come 
at their pleasure. It might come in a week, it might come in a month, it might 
come in a year, and it might come in 5 years, and it might not come at alL 
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That war, the proposition we were offered, gentlemen. Wo stand willmg to-day, 
gentlemen, to OTiter into tliia proposition with the manufacturers, hut while we 
respect the rights of the manufacturers and intend to respect the rights of the 
manufacturers, we are determined that the manufacturers shall respect our 
riglits. 

O . (By Mr. Mantle.) Do you favor any compulsory arbitration laws to settle 
differences between employers and employees?—A, To the question of compul¬ 
sory arbitration I have not given a gi’eat deal of study, 

Q. Do you think any proposition to arhiti’ato can ever he effective unless it is 
compulsory?—A. No, no. It would seem logical to mo that compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion would be the proper tiling; but as I have already stated, 1 have not studied 
the question of (somjiulsory arbitration nor the manner in which it was to lie 
brought aliout. 

Q. What is your remedy for Labor tronble.s?—A. Arbitration. 

Q. You have not your mind made up as to whether it should be compulsory?— 
A. I say that it seems to me that compulsory arbitration built on strictly fair 
lines is the proper thing. 

Q. Well, it must be on fair lines, otherwisi- it will not be effective.—A. That is 
my unbiased opinion. 

Q. Is the general sentiment among the organiz.ation with which yon are con¬ 
nected in favor of arbitration for the settlement of these difficulties?—A. I will 
send a ctqiy of our constitution down to you. One of its most prominent provi¬ 
sions is this: “5. To .settle all disputes between employer and employee by arbi¬ 
tration when possible to do so.” 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Is there luiything in the by-laws or constitution which 
reprehends the resort to violence in case of strikes or troubles?—A. <Iur constitu¬ 
tion does not mention 1h<! conducting of strikes. It only refers t<i the manner in 
which a strike may be declared legally. I want to say that members of our organi¬ 
zation can not stnke when they i)lease. There is a strike benefit attached to our 
organization of so m iich p(‘r week. The law says that when a grievance occurs the 
men shall first appoint a committee to wait upon tlie employer. If their employer 
will not i-eason with them they shall not strike, but refer the grievance to the 
grand lodge. The grand lodge will then send a re]>reaeutativo to that city, 
and if possible secure a conffua'iico with the firm, get a correct statement from 
the finii and get a correct statenu'nt from the men. If the grievance of tho men 
is not just, tho organization has the power and does proliibit tho meiltrom going 
on strike. If tlio grievance is .iust, the representative of tho grand lodge will 
attempt-to secure a settlement. If a s(‘ttlement can not be seemred, then the 
grand lodge may legalize a strike. .So you will see that it is a very difficult 
matter for a body of men, niemb(jrs of our organization, to go on strike. 

Q. Does your organization as such frown upon re,sorts to violence in case of 
difficulties vuth employers?—A. Our organization spi'cifically denounces violence. 
I want to sav that since 1 have been in Chicago I myself havo counseled orderly 
conduct and strict obedience t)f the laws. I want to say that my colleague, the 
international president, has acted along identi<'Hl lines. 1 want to say that dur¬ 
ing my intercourse with tlio men in Chicago 1 havo not lieard an inkling that 
would lead me to lielieve tha*- violence has been done. If I had or if my colleague 
had, we should immediately have proceeded to put a atop to it. 

Q. You believe that your organization can be effective along the linas of 
moral suasion without a resort to violence?—A. Yes, yes. The present strike 
places the employers in a very embarrassing position. In places in this country 
where there is no trouble, where sliops are paying good wages, machinists can 
not he secured, for the reason that men come to this city, and come here through 
misrepresentation. According to the laws of tho State of Illinois, advertisements 
must state that there is a strike., and one prominent firm in tho city ffisobeyed tho 
law; something wliich has not yet been jiroven against the men. ,TTae men that 
come under tlio.se eoudilions are generally indignant. We find difficulty in 
placing men in other jdaces. 

Q. During the jieiidency of tliis present difficulty have any of the employers 
succeeded in keeping their work going by the employment of nonunion labor?— 


A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Any conflict between members of your organization and nonunion men?— 
A. None’that I know of. ’ , t • i 

. Q. Has any riot or collision taken jilaoe?—^A. One riot took place at the Link 
Bert Company, and a trial of two days proved that the riot was precipitated by a 
represeittative of the conqiaiiy, and tliat the machinists, so far from jirecipitating 
the fiot, saved 1 he representative of the company from being used with violenoe. 
y. Was tliut all the trouble that you know about?—A. Allthatiknowof. Mr. 
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ClmlmerB and some others assert that there has be™ trouble, but they are unable 
in a single instance to produce the proof. * 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) You refer now to the machinists'striheV—A. That is all 
I have to do with. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle. ) Is it not a fact that nonunion machinists are prevented 
from getting work throup^h fear of violence'/—A. I do not see why they should 
he. If men are afraid of being i alked to, it certainly shows that they are ashamed 
of themselves. It is not fear. it. is shame that keeps them away. 

Q. Of course, tliat might or might not do it'/—A. Of course, that is my 
im)>re,ssion. 

cj. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I think one of tlio genth'men asked you a moment ago 
if you believed that arbitration, to be succtrssful, must be compulsory. If I 

rememlxT right, yon said yes. Did you mean-A. (Interrupting.) Arbitration 

conductiid on a fair basis: yes. 

Q. Do you not know of iii.stani'e.s of successful arbitration that wasnotcom- 
puhsory—voluntary arbitration'/—A. Oh, ye.s; there have been sueoesstul instances 
of voluntary arbitration, I gues.s. I could nol. mention any of them speeitically, 
hut I believe there have Ixx'n. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.ahke.) Did not you na'an in that answer that arbitration must 
he abided by'/—A. Yes; that is why the arbitration here is compulsory to the 
extent tliat the honor of the men is at stake. The company which has signed 
this agi'cement has given it.s word of honor that it will abide by the decision of 
an arbitration board; the employef'S have also given their word of honor that 
they will abide by the decision of the arbitration board. Therefore, it is com¬ 
pulsory so far as honor is concerned. 

C^. (By Mr. Mantle.) It has no landin'; legal eilect'/— A. Ko; it is iiraetically 
compulsory .arbitration. 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You have.stated (hat .■i.niidmcniber.s of your union went 
on strike in Chicago'/—A. Yes. 

(^. How many members of yonninion did not g'> oti strike in Ihiscity'/—A. Oh, 
quite a few. I could not .state the exact juiniher of men who did not gt) on strike. 
Tliere tliu employers signed the contract. 

(^. In every instance'/—.A. Yes; we laid, I tiiiiik, in the second week of tho 
strike 13 employers who had signed contraets, 

Ij. How was it in the slioiis of Mr. Web,ster—was not that his name'/—A. Tho 
shops of Mr. Webster, previous to tlie st.rikp, were not tliorouglily organized. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kk.-.nehy.) Not thoroughly organized'/—A. No; since the strike 
they have become organized. Now, gentlemen, in regard to this strike, it brought 
on something that I have omitted. Tlio claim is made tliat tho men were incited 
by irresiiousible leaders. The men of the dift'erent locals in the city of Chicago 
instructed the delegates to District Lodge No. 8 to draw up acoiitraot on tlie lines 
on which it has been drawn up to present to the manufacturers. The delegates 
to the district lodge, tlirougli a suheommittee, drew up said contract. The con¬ 
tract was tlien referred to every local lodge in the city, and a vote by means of 
the referendum was taken. The men were summoned to be present at a meeting 
or meetings—so many meetings at certain dates. Each man, by secret ballot, 
voted yes or no to support the onforcemeut of this agreement, and the city unani¬ 
mously voted to indorse the pushing of this agreement. Tlie international office 
had nothing to do with the demands of the men except simply legalizing them; 
that is to say. Wo will pay yon your strike benefit; we believe the thing is just. 

y. Can you state what the membership of tho local unions is?—A. About 4,000, 
I presume. 

Q. You said 5.000 went on striao'/—A. They are not all our niiR-hiiiists. 

(3. Not all macdiinists'/—A. No; a great many handy men. 

Q. Has tiiere been a lai'go growth in the uieinbership of the machinists within 
the past few month.s in Chicago?—A. Very large. 

Q. ( ui yon state how much tho nuniher has increased'?—A. Alsmt .50 per cent. 

Q. In what time?—A. Three months. 

Q. Three months ago 2,000 macliiuista who are now union men were nonunion 
men?—A. The machinists of Chicago organized to gain those demands. 

Q. That was one of tho benefits of organization'/—A. Yes, 

Q. Did you come on as organizer to organize them, or did they do it locally?— 
A. They did it locally. I was in Connecticut, and the work was going on in 
Chicago. 

Q. It 90 per cent of the machinists in Mr. Webster's shops, for Instance, were 
union men and 10 per cent were nonunion men—who did not desire to become 
union men—would the union insist unon their discharge'/—A. That I am not in a 
position to state. 
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Q. You are not?—A. I do not know the feeling of the men on it. I have never 
asked them the question. 

Q. Would the laws of the union compel them to insist upon their discharge?— 
A. No; the laws of the union do not compel them to insist on any such thing. 

Q. Either local or international?—A. No. 

(J. (By Mr. Mantle.) Do the laws of your union permit you to work with non¬ 
union men?—A. The laws of our union simply ask the men to he diligent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) There is nothing in the agreement snhmitted to the 
manuiacturers that the shop should he unionized, is there?—A. I want to say, 
gentlemen, as an international officer of the machinist.s, that I am not responsible 
for tho hitter feeling on the part of the men. If TiU men or 100 men in a shop 
refuse to work with three or four men who have proved t raitors, neither I nor any 
other officer can control them. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) While the law.s of your union do not demand that the 
memhers shall not work with nonunion men, in practice, I sujipose, they will not 
work?—A. Oh, no; only in cases wliert: men have proved what the men would 
consider traitors. 

Q. What would he a traitor?—A. A man wlio will work while a strike is going 
on. We sometimes call him hy another word. I do not like it; I msethe word 
traitor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When* there is no strike, would the union men in 
the shop Ix! authorized to quit that shop becau.se tliore were nonunion men work¬ 
ing there?—A. No. In a shop where the employer ha.s signed an agreement to 
employ none but union men tho employer will be held to his agreement; but 
where he has not signed an agi'eement we have no iiuwer. Men .sometimes strike 
to compel an employer to sign an agreement. That i.s what they have done in 
Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. Maxti.e.) To emjdoy none but union men?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arkf,.) Does your union attemjit in any way to coerce men to 
become membersof the union?—A. No. I want to bu truthful, liowever, and say 
to you that you can not expect union men to be a.s pleasant to nnm who persist in 
keeping aloof from them as they will be with men who are menilxirs of their 
organization. Sometimes men are persuaded to join an organization because they 
realize that there is not tho warmth of feeling existing between them and their 
shopmates that there ought to be. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennf.ui'.) What do you think is tho prcwpoct of settling these dif¬ 
ferent strikes that tho machinists have on now in Chicago and in different cities 
in the country?—A. The strike in Chicago will be contested bitterly until the 
manufacturers use better judgment than they have used in the past. The manu¬ 
facturers have characterized the leaders of iho men in this city as ovorfed loafers 
and scoundrels. In fa(!t, there has never been l.angnage too contemptible for 
them to use conceniing the officers, local and international, of our organization. 
-In your own presence one of tho manufacturers referred to tho men on strike as 
overgrown children. The men have got exa.speratod by those remarks and they 
propose to show that they are the biggest overgrown cliildren they have ever run 
against. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) But still tho men will later on settle it?—A. As soon as 
they sign that agi-eement the men wdll forget all the injuries of tho past. I want 
to say that the best of feeling now exists between the Siemens & Halske Company 
and our men. The men will work in the Siemens & Halske Company with a vim 
that they have not shown in years. 1 am going to make a statement—it is a 
secondhand statement. I did not visit the employers in the strike for the simple 
reason that I do not believe it is judicious for me to do it. But one of the employ¬ 
ees, the Mr. Camp, a gentleman who signed the contract, told me that Mr. Cohen 
had complimented him on the organization; said he was glad he had signed the 
contract; that the, men were doing as much work in 9 hours as they formerly did 
in 10. The men have been underfed probably for some time now by reason of the 
strike, and it may take some time to get back their wasted vitality, Wt the manu¬ 
facturers are to blame for that and not tho men; but I believe in a week or two 
weeks the Sienaons & Halske Company will realize that the men are turning out 
as much work in 54 hours in the week as they formerly did in 60. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) What other specific, refoim are you striking for besides 
tho^ednerion from 10 to 9 hours?—A. The control of the apprenticeship system 
and overtime rates. Wo ask the manufacturers, if it is absolutely necessary lor 
tiem to work night and day, to ]iut on two shifts, to put more men to work. 
Othervfise, if they do not wish to do that, we ask them to pay the men who do 
work over 9 hours time and one-half for every horn' they work until midnight 
and double time a^r midnight; and the men are naturally of a religious dispo- 
jitioii and they insist on double time for Sunday and also for hoKdays. 
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Q. What has heen the rule heretofore with respect to overtime?—A. Time ami 
one-half has been tlie rule in many places. 

Q. For all night anrl Sunday?—A. I want to say, gentlemen, that the machinists 
are not asking for an increase of wages in Chicago; they are simply asking that 
a minimum may be placed on the wages that they earn. I want to say that a 
great many of the mannfa(!turers who are shutting up and locking their men out 
to-day arc paying them a,s nmcli, if not more, than they are a.sking for. They are 
not asking for a O-hour day with 10 hours’ pay. They are simply asking for a 
9-hour day with 9 hours’ pay. 

Q. Are you not practically increasing the minimum .so that it makes 10 hours' 
pay for 0 hours?—A. No. 

y. What was the minimum Ix'fore you struck?—A. We had no minimum. 

A Voice. For the toolmaker,s ;il 1 cents an hour. 

Mr. Mantle. What i.s the re<juest? 

The Witness. Twenty-eight <!(!nts an hour for m.achinists. 

Q. What were the machinists then earning?—A. Tliey have been earning all 
the way from S'l.tH) to .‘JS.H.l and as high as $:i, some of them a little more, regu¬ 
larly in tills city. All we asked for was a .s])ecific mininmni. 

Q. What does that mininmni mean? Does it fix the pay tor tlie lowest grade?— 
A. For the lowest grade; tliat is all. We say if a man is not worth 28 cents an 
hour he i.s not a machinist. 

Q. What would j'on term the lowest grade in your trade?—A. He is a handy 
man. 

Q. You want 28 cents an hour lor him?—A. No; not for the handy man. 

Q. Not for liim?—A. No; only for a comiietent maehini.st. The handy man is 
not inelndeil in the agreement at all. and the agi'coment of Siemens and Halske 
shows. I think, to the satisfaction of the gentlemen of the commission that we 
did not interfere with tlio handy un'n. 

Q. A machini.st, then, working t) lionrs on the minimum rate would earn $2.52 
in 9 hours; is that it?—A. Yus; 28 cents an hour. 

Q. Is not that an increasi' over what he has been earning for 9 hours?—A. I do 
not consider it so; it is not a.s much as ho has boon receiving for 10 hours, but 
they aro willing to work for i) hours, and they want a steady rate an hour. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenned v.) Has there been an increase in the products which the 
manufacturers demand that would warrant an increase in wages, in your opin¬ 
ion?—A. The increase of the pnidnct is getting more and more every year. As 
improved inachimu-y comes, the product is increased. I can romemljer going to 
serve my apprenticeship- 

Q. (Interrupting.) I mean is there an increase in the return to the manufac¬ 
turer which would wan'ant an increase in the wages of the employee?—A. I should 
say BO, in prices and everything else. We have hit prosperity good and hard, I 
am glad to say. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Has there heen any advance in wages to machinists, that 
you know of, the last year?—A. Not that I know of, in Chicago. 

Q. Have you heard of any?—A. There have been several reductions in years 
past, but not any increases. 

Q. Have there been no advances at all?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Notin Chicago?—A. The district secretary of Chicago does not know of any. 
There mighn have been individual advances, but no general advance. Of course, 
we know of general advances, hut we do not know of any indiiddual advances. 

Q. The reason 1 ask that was that I was talking with an employer from a 
printing press concern to-day, an 1 his men have all struck, and I asked him if 
there had been any advance in wages, and lie said there had?—^A. The district 
secrotaiw informs mo here that the men in the Goss Printing Press Company 
had an advance of 10 per cent, and that the wages previously were $2 a day, and 
the advance of 10 iht cent still kept them much below the average wages ™id 
in the city. I know of another printing press shop here in the city that is the best 
paying press institution in the world, whose presses not only go into the United 
States, but go to Europe; presses that they can likely get their own prices for, and 
have had a large increase in their trade, and they have actually been paying 
machinists there $1.75. 

(By Mr. Kennedy.) What printing press establishment is that?—^A. The 
Miehle, 1 believe, is it not? 

A Voice. I am not acipiuinted with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Do you know whether or not the Federal Steel Company, 
the American Steel and Wire Company, the American Steel Hoop Company, etc., 
employ machinists or not?—A. Yes; I believe they do. You mean the Illinois 
steel people? 
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Q. Yes.—A. Oil, yea; they employ machinist,a. The condition of the machinists 
in the employ of the Illinnis steel plant are perfectly satisfactory, and the men 
never have to go on strike; they never asked to go on .strike; there never has been 
any desire on the ]iart of onr organization to call them on strike. 

Q. Have not their wages been increased since thi.s prosperons period c,aTne inV— 
A, Ye.s; on several occasions, and that i.s one of the reasons they have not been 
called ont. 

Q. Do they not have a sliding sc,ale the same as the amalgamated?—A. We have 
not any scale, we have simply a minimum. The employer can iiay his men just 
as much as he pleases, but he can not pay them less than 28 ceul.s an hour. 

tj. You have that minimum in the Illinoi.s steel?—A. That I do not know. I 
do not believe there is a man in ihi> Illinois steel plant getting as little as that. 

Q. As little as that?—A. I do not believe there is. 

A VoR'K. Tlu>y get 21) emits an hour. 

tj. (By Mr. Kennisiiy.) Have you fixed a minimum? Is ihere any danger that 
your employers will take advantage of that and bring it down in a lueasuri'?—A. 
1 do not think they would try. 

Q. Would there be anything to (irevent them?—A. Oh. yi's; the men are at lib¬ 
erty to refuse. And in these times it is lor the em]>loyer's interest to kee]) hia 
men. because lu' would not get any others after he signed ;i contract like that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci„\uk).;.) Is an individual man entitled, under the rules of your 
union, to contract with his cunployer for a higher ral(‘ of wages tlmn the mini¬ 
mum, or is the contract m.ade by t he committee?—A. The men go t<, the employer. 
The shop committee has nothing to do with it. 

Q. Now, let us know a little more about this working of overtime. In ca.se a 
manufacturer had orders which he needed to fill, and which were not likely to 
require more than two or three days o( overtime, would yon require an extra set 
nfhanda to be employed for that, or would that, be ti’eated as an emergency?—A. 
It would be treated as wages coming under the overtime rates: h(‘ would have to 
pay_ the overtime rates. I wtmt to imiiress th(' committee with this—yon will 
notice, that lam, according to tlie statements of some of our manufacturers, an 
overfed loafer. I do not cai-ry a great di'al of flesh. In my time I have worked a 
good deal of overtime. When a man works 10 hours in a machim' shop, light and 
pleas,ant as it is, when he gets tip in th(' morning liefore he can see liimself and 
comes back at night stumbling iill over him.self in the dark after working lOhonrs, 
and when you ennipelthat man to work "i hours more, you arein.iuring that man. 
I want to say to you lliat the poor health and jaior physical condition that I and 
a great many other machlni.sts hai'e got might he directly atti’ilnited to overtime. 
The man who works overtime, even at what would seem an e.xorbitant rate, does 
not make money; he lo.ses. 

Q. Do yon think that tlie manufacturers generally desire to have Ihe.ir liands 
work overtime oxcojit in case of a brief or temporary emergency?—A. Yes; I feel 
confident that many manufacturers would run men night and day if they could 
do it. 

Q. You do not mean to state tliat that is general, do yon?—A. Oh, no. I w'ant 
to say there are men who would do that. 1 want to say that there are manufac¬ 
turers in the city of Chicago for whom we liave the highest re.sjiect and confi¬ 
dence; but while we resjHict and have confidence in them, it is dangerous to 
establish a precedent upon wliich tlie unscrnpulons euiidoyer might make capital. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakius.) Let me know a little more about the difference 
between the handy man and the common laborer in a sliop.—A. The common 
laborer i,s a man whoso only qualification is (ibysical strength—a man that can 
lift a block of wood or imll on a rope, .stick the tackle up, sweep the shop, and 
other such jobs as that; that is labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) What wage.s does he get?—A. He generally gets fl to 
$1.2!) a day. 

y. Has he got a union?—A. That is why he is getting ,$L2.I; he has not got one. 

Q. If he has not the strength and intelligence and the ability, would he ever 
got as much a^the handy man?—A. No. 

Q. What does he get?—A. If you will excuse me, to finish my explanation, he 
is a man who can do a little something. There are very simple machines, a (jreat 
many of them, in machine shops; drill presses, very simple milling machines, 
jlist straight work, screw machines, and such things as that. They are skilled 
men, but as they are really able to do only one thing, and that not rOTuiring_ an 
extraordinary anmunt of skill, these men are termed handy men. They might 
take a hammer and chisel and knock a bolt off a casting, drill u hole, or operate a 
very simple machine. Those men we did not ask 28 cents an hon r for, and these 
men Twre positively not interfered with. Tlie employer has a perfect right to 
hire as many of those men as he previously did, * 
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Q. And pay anythin#? ho can #?et them for?—A, Yes; these men #?eneraUy take 
care of thoniBelves. They are with ns now; these men are fighting with us, and I 
believe we will take care of them. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) He is jnit l-o any kind of work that his employer 
sees cause to put him to in the shop?—A. He is put to the work that is most prof¬ 
itable to his employer. 

Q. But he must not take any part of the work of the slnlled machinists?—A. Ho; 
the machinists will not allow that. The iiiachinistH’ union generally is consider¬ 
ably on the lino of the lawyers' union, the bar association. A man may know a 
great deal aliout law, he may have studied law. hut unless he has come up to the 
recpiirements of the bar association he <1o<>h not, ])r;i('ti(Hi. Now, the lawyers are 
people that are down on the trade unions very nnudi: but T sawn case in Chicago 
not very long ago where the judge fined a lawyer for doing something that the bar 
association did not like. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) Violated some of th<‘ rules of their union?—A. Yes; 
violated some of the rules of their union. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Was it not some rule of court that he violated?—A. Well, 
the bar association makes a great many of them, I guess. 

Q. (By Mr. M\.nti.e.) He was disbarred for Tini>rofessional conduct. Do you 
ev<'r disbar a 2 iy of your nienV—A. For unprofes.sional conduct? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, it depends npoii what you call uniu’fifessioual conduct. I 
will tell you one thingwewill do that I do not think thdawyer.swill do,although 
we are looking for this h-liour day to get drunk. If a man g('ts drunk very often 
we will disbar him. J do not tliink the lawycTs would. [Laughter.] 

Q. But you d() suspend meuibers for conduct that is not becoming to members 
of the organization?-A. Our organization will suspend a memher for not pay¬ 
ing debts that he ought.to pay. We will not allow a dishonest mat) in our organ¬ 
ization. Any competent, solxu’, and industrious machinist, who has worked at 
the trade four years or more and ret'eived the minimum rate of wages in his 
loc.ality, may he admitt(Ml to meinhersliii) in any local lodge after complying with 
the constitution of the grand lodge and tln^ by-laws of tlie local lodge. They are 
both here. A man hci'(>ro he ioiiis t-h<‘ organization lias those two things on 
hand. If a man is one of these icdlows that h(‘licves in spi'iiding every extra hour 
he can get, according to Mr. Gates's idea, in a saloon, he is not likely to become a 
member of our organization. 1 want to say that that remark has caused a great 
deal of reseutment throughout the city. Some of the hovs have gone to the 
i<‘ngth of saying that whiUi every glass of beer they take Is (>i>en and abovelioard 
and liable to he seen, probably Mr. Gates may have a great many more out of 
sight than they have in sight, and such iiu'n as lui. That is the feeling that the 
expression of smdi men (tauses among the machinists of the city. The manufac¬ 
turers have created a feeling of roscntmeiit that has embittered the men. The 
mannfacburers have been unscrupulous in tb(‘h’ abu.se of us. I am safe in saying 
that there is not a meinlier of the Gonimis.sion but wdth perfect freedom would 
be invited to att(*nd every meeting w(‘ aiv holding in the city, and if you can 
find a drunken man I will stand for the abusi? that has l)een given us. I want to 
say now that I have not seen a drunken man near one of our meetings. I have 
not seen a drunken man on nieket duty. And wlien we are characterized as 
wanting another hour for a low, contemptible motive, and one hour more to 
spend in the grogshop, as an internatioiial officer of the machinists, I want to 
^y that I do not patronize grogshops, I have no use for grogshops, and very 
little use for men that fre|ineiit grogshops. I want to sav that the standard of 
morality among the machinists is jusf as high as the stam^ard of morality among 
the men who are tvjdng to defame them, and that the standard of ability is as 
high, if not higher, than in any trade in the city. And I want to say that we are 
men that Uncle Sam needs. Dewey fir^ the guns, hut it took the men to make 
them,^ and even the Army of the United States is literally de])ondent on the 
machinists. These men that by their efforts build the ponderous machines that 
bring Europe and America together in a few davs, the men upon whom the 
industriesof our country are wholly dependent, are vdthout exception the lowest- 
priced mechanics in this country, and work the longest hours; and then when 
they do, in a courteous manner, ask their employers to better their conditions, 
those employers turn around and refer to them in scurrilous language, say that 
they are overgrown kids, say that they want the O-hour day in order that they 
may frequent the bawdyhouse. That is the treatment we have got. Now, gen¬ 
tlemen, I leave the matter with yon. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Yon spoke a moment ago of picket duty; what do you 
refer to?—A. The picket is the national committee. [Laughter.] Tlie picket is 
a body of men appointed by the employees of a shop to meet men who intend to 
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ness of their attitude, educate them to sucli an extent that instead of working for 
a man antagonistic to labor, they will join the union and help them to fight that 
man. That is the duty of a picket. As for violence, just let me cite a specific 
case. In spite of the fact that the manufacturers claim they have no police pro¬ 
tection, Term’s shop had police protection. They also had special police or, as 
the hoys term them, “ fly cops.” One of our pickets, doing duty which the courts 
have declared legal, was retj^uested hy one ot these hirelings to move a little faster. 
The man did not feel inclined to run, and was immediately confronted with a 
very ferocious gun placed at his breast, and not only that, hut received a most 
severe punch in the neck. This was a case of the doing of violefice. The pickets 
of the companies arc the men who are doing the violence. In the police court it 
was proved that the pickets of the Link Belt Company caused the riot, and that 
serious injuries to an officer of the Link Belt Company were only prevented by 
the union pickets. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Without speaking of the machinists'strike particularly, 
hut of all strikes in general, you recognize the fact, do yon not, that there is apt 
to be violence on both sides?—A. I recognize the fact that circumstances may 
bring about a riot at any time; not only in strikes, but at all times. For instance, 
lot a little lad hit a man with a snowball; if such a man should take a Colt out 
of his pocket and fire three shots in the air, it may cause a riot at any time. That 
was done by the e.steemed foreman of the Link Belt Clompany. 

Q. (By Mr. M.antle.) You .spoke a little while ago of the association, or the 
union, jiartioipating in politics. Yc.n explained that by saying that you are 
American citizens, and as such you have n i>ert(>ct right to jiarticipate in politics. 
If I remember right, the suggestion was made witli .soine K]iecial reference, and 
I want to ask you, does the union jiarticipate as a body with any political p^ty?— 
A. The union assures to every applicant for membership that his political or 
religious duties shall not be interfered with. The .union, however, tries to 
impress upon each applicant the necessity of voting for men who will vote for 
their interests. 

Q. Does the union, as a body, act together jiolitically?—A. Never. 

O. Are politics discussed in it with a view to the organization acting as a 
body?—A. Never. The only thing discussed is political economy. 

Q. Does the union, as a body, ev(>r act together in fact, in practice?—A. Never 
knew of it; never knew of it. 

6. Has it been charged here that your union has acted with any party as a 
unit?—A. I have got a clipping here. It might explain to you why I approach 
that question. lEeading;] We believe, said Mr. Chalmers’ —Mr. Chalmers has 
been going to fill his shop for the last mouth; he has not succeeded yet—“we 
believe that unless something is done to overthrow the unions and brenk mi politr 
ical machines, and unless that .something is radical. Chicago as an industrial 
center is doomed." Mr. Chalmers evidently infers that our organization is in 
-league with political machines. The trouble with us in the past has been that 
we have not been united enough; that we never could get our members united; 
that it was an impossibility to do it. The old spirit of American independence is 
there, and the son of a Republican will be a Republican until he is convinced 
otherwise, and it is a very hard matter toconvince liiin otherwise. Some of them 
would not believe it if you did convince them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) A son of a what?—A. I say the son of a Ewublican 
win be a Republican, and the son of a Democrat will bo a Democrat. I want to 
say candidly that Mr. Chalmers has more to do with iioliticul inachinos than we 
have. Men that will form machines and loldiy to defeat bills, and glory in killing 
bills that are to protect the lives of poor, defen-seless workingmen—if you do not 
cil that political rottenness I do not know what rottenness is. 

Q. (By. Mr. Mantle.) That is not a partisan organization.—A. I should say it 
is; it is partisan to this extent: If you are not an employer you can not belong. 

Q. iiiat is not politics; that is what you call industry.—A. No; these societies 
are never partisan at all; but they are such things that they feel that they can get 
it every time. 

Q. As I understand, your union, as a l)ody, acts indeiKmdently?—A. Our union, 
as 11 body, acts independently. 

Q. According to their own censcience ?—A. Every man according to his own 
ideas.. 

Q. No persuasion that he shall go with any political party?—A. Party politics 
are staiatly forbidden. Amancan become a member if no pleases, but party poli- 
ticaare strictly forbidden. A member of our own organization, were he a candi- 
date,conld not stand up in our meeting and say ho was a candidate and solicit 
our Bh) would be quietly sat down upon. Our organization is a strictly 
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traainees ormiiization, formed for the pnrpoee of teaching manufacturers that 
there are otters. 

Q. I have heard that there are labor leaders holding positions in the city admin¬ 
istration. That is a little outside of your- A. (Interrupting.) I am quite 

willing to answer. 

Q. 1 just want to ask you if you knew whether that had happened?—A. Yesj 
I toow of trade unionists that hold political positions, and I know of other fellows. 
Is it against a man, because he is a trade unionist, to hold a political position? 

y. Not unless he holds it by virtue of the fact that he is a trade unionist.— 
A. What does the other fellow get it for? He gets it by virtue of being a good 
Republican or a good Democrat. If by being a good trade unionist he gets a 
position I do not see why he should not. 

Q. He should. But if he believes that by being a member of an organization 
and then carrying his organization he will get it, that is questionable.—A. Yes; I 
say decidedly,’ yes. I have never heard of a man that would do anything like 
that, but I say "it is not right to Interfere with the rights of any citizen, if that 
man is qualified to hold that position and can get it. I have no right to say to 
him, you have got that through your pull with the union. I believe that if I did 
I should be liable to be chastised very smartly, and it would not l)e for being a 
scab either. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci-arke.) Have yon any information as to how many officers of the 
tr^e unions in this city now hold political appointments under the city govern¬ 
ment?—A. I have no information. I know that every machinist employed by the 
city of Chicago is a finion man. I know also that the United States Government, 
in the shape of a shop in the hands of a receiver, had confidence enough in our 
organization to sign the contract. The other fellows that were not as big as the 
United States Govenmicnt do not have the organization. I also want to say that 
the moment a man in 'our organization ceases to work at the trade he must take 
a withdrawal card. * 

Q. What?—A. A withdrawal card—no longer a member of the organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Kbnnedv.) That is so in many other organizations?—A. Yes; it is 
so in the vast majority of labor organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. Ceabke.) The name of your organization is the International- 

A. International Association of Machinists. 

Q. Con you tell us the extent of it?—A. Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States. 

It does not include Great Britain, then?—A. No; the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers includes that. 

Q. I saw a statement in the morning paper that the machinists are to receive 
aid from the British machinists. Is that growing out of any regulation in your 
organization?— A. No; it is a debt of gratitude. Several years ago the machinists 
of Great Britain struck for an 8-hour day. The machinists ot the United States 
sent thousands of dollars to them while they were on strike; and the machinists 
of England, feeling that they ought to reciprocate, are getting ready to pour 
thousands of dollars into the city of Chicago to the striking machinists. That 
accounts for it, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you know whether it is true that the manufacturers 
of England believe that as a result of that great engineers’ strike a vast amount 
of work that would otherwise hav(> gone to England is now being done in the 
United States'?—A. I do not only believe it. Mi-. Kennedy. I am positively sure 
of it. 

Q. You know it is true?—A. I know that one company, the Allis, of Milwaukee, 
has got thousands upon thousands of dollars worth of work on account of that 
strike, to the beat of my knowledge. 

(j. Do you think there is any danger now to the engineers of this country in 
going on a strike, that it might Itecome general and oxierate to drive that business 
back to England?—A. I would not say it would not. I can tell you one thing, 
Mr. Chalmers -wished to have the view thro-wn out that he was very liberal. I 
understand Mr. Chalmers used up one of the proprietors of the shop he is in now. 
It now belongs to an English syndicate. 

Q. An Enpish syndicate?—A. Yes; probably that syndicate had a touch of the 
machinists on the other side and came here. Now, through the kindly interfer¬ 
ence and bulld<% tenacity of Mr. Chalmers they may have a touch of it here said 
ttey mw go back. They might as well be at home against the union as to be 
here. Now, genttoen, I hope if you have any further questions you -will be as 
j^ompt as you can. 

Q. Have you any further engagement?—A. Yes; lam the only international 
ewer in town, and I have men at seven or eight different points in the city. 

778a-13 
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We provide halls for the men to meet in, so that they will not patronize the resorts 
attributed to them by Mr. Gates. They need a little supervision, and they want 
a little attention, and I will make probably five or six speeches a day. 

I want to say to you in clo.sing that the policy of the machinists in Chicago is 
going to be a peaceable iiolicy. We are going to abide by the law, but we are 
going to keep on strike until the manufacturers become reasonable and at least 
discuss with u.s our demands. When they come to have common courtesy enough 
to treat with men as men, we may do something with the manufacturers' associa¬ 
tion. Until then we will keep on strike, or compel the manufacturers to give us 
what we have courteously requested them to give us. We mean to strike until 
we win, if it takes months to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haruis.) Will you leave us a coi>y of one of these agreements, 
and also a copy of your constitution''— A. Tou can have the copy that I used. I 
will send the general one. I will have a copy of this agi'eement tyiiewritton—we 
manage to do business in a business way—and I will have some struck off One 
copy will be enoiigh'r' 

Testimony closed. 


(’HU'.KIO. Ti.i... March ;7. 1!HW. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THOMAS H. JONES, 

Macln'iiinl. 

The special siibconimissioii met at 10.0.5 a. ni.. Mr. Clarke jiresidiiig. At that 
time Mr. Thomas II. J^mes.of Chicago, a iiiac.binst. was introduced as a witness, 
and. being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

6. (By Mr. Clarke.) Pleast* give your name.—A. Thomas H. Jones. 

Q. Post-office address.—A. Grand Central Hotel. Chicago. 

Q. And your oc<iii]>ation.—A. Machinist. 

Q. Are you employed at the present time?—A. Yea. 

Q. In what w'orks''—A. Troy Laundry Machinery Company. 

Q. We shall be pleased to hear you make a slatenient in your own way concern¬ 
ing industrial conditions here anil yoiir knowledge of them generally.—A. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to state tlmt I am a fri'e-boni American citizen. I have come 
here to give iiiy views on iiiiionism without fear of any man or organization. 
Unionism la a mild i'onii of anarchy roaming about in a new dress. (Reading;) 

I am a nonunion man. I beg le.ave to give ymi my views on iiiiionisiu, and also 
whv I am a nonunion man, and in doing so I .mi also speaking for many others 
who hold the same views. Unionism, as I si-e it, is the moat .selfi.sh organization 
•that has ever been sprung upon mankind. Bread ami butter for the union man 
and his family; starvation and death tor the nonunion man and his family. 
Unions have decreed that all men outside of tlieir organization must be unionized 
or they can not work. In other words, tliey must .ioiii our iiiuoii or they must die. 
I claim that an organization tiiat seeks to deny the. right of existence to all men 
outside of that organization has no rights whatever on American soil. Public 
opinion should rise ii]) in its might and assort itself. It should demand of this 
organization wlio gave it .such liigh-haiided authority as to deny to all men their 
right tolive who refuse to join their organization. Our union brethren seem to 
have forgotten entirely that this is a free country and that each and every indi¬ 
vidual has personal rights which no man or organization has any right to take 
from him. 

If our union brothers wish to give their personal rights to a few labor agitators, 
that is their business and not ours; we nonunion men have no right to raise a 
voice; but, on the other hand, when our union brethren come to us and not only 
demand, but insist, that we nonunion men must follow suit and do likewise, 
whether we wisli to or not, it strikes me very forcibly that they have crossed the 
line and gotten outside their territory entirely. Having given up their own 
rights, they are now running about trampling nixm the rights of others. 

In the linion, no matter how good a position a man may have or how well con- 
^enJsed that man may he, when Cmsar pulls the string, that man has got tp dance, 
and the dance goes on until somebody outs the string. The result is that he is 
out tooteng fov another position, and the chances are that he can not find one 
neait so good as the one he was compelled to give up. If this is not surrendering 
yonr^personal rights to the union, then I must confess that I do not know what 
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personal rights are. Each and every individual has a perfect right to go forth imd 
earn an honest living in his own way and on his own terms, as he sees fit, with¬ 
out being dictated to by any man or organization. 

The union men have asked for recognition of the union. That means that the 
employer must forfeit his right to hire whomsoever he will and discharge whom¬ 
soever he will. In other words, it means that the employer must hire none but 
union men. It also means that the emidoyer must be a party to assist the union 
in denying all men outside of their organization their right to earn their daily 
hriind. Do our union brothers think i'or one moment that the manufacturers of 
this city are going to be a jiarty to hucIi a base .scheme as this? If they do, in my 
opinion, they are going to be very much di.saiijiointed. 

Unionism Iih.h created a chasm as liig as an ocean between the employer and 
the employee, it has also array id labor against labor; it has divided labor into 
two classes, namely, gmitUmieii. as our union brothers are pleased to call them¬ 
selves, widle their nonunion brothers, wlio are their equals in every respoct, are 
branded as scalis. This title, I umU'rstand, was adopted and approved by the 
union. This is one of the base inetiiods Ihey liave of increa.sing their member¬ 
ship. That is what the title is for. .Some na-n loin them .simply to avoid being 
called a “ scab." 

The chasm lietween the employer and employee must be filled in. Labor must 
not be divided. Labor imi.st not be arrayed againsf labor. So long as these con¬ 
ditions are allow(-d t<» exist..ju.st s;) long must chaos exist and violence rule. 
Union and nonunion men must work side liv side, .pist as the Eepnblican and the 
Democrat work side tiy side; jnst as the (’lirislian and the non-Christian work 
side by side. If organized labor desires to elmnge the order of things, their organi¬ 
zation must be jdaecd upon a better foundation than the one it is resting upon 
t(j-day. They must also purge thenrselves of the base metliods the-y use in order 
to increase tlu'ir membership. 'J'liore are men in tlie unions to-day who were 
actually s<'ared in. they are not there of their own free will. 

What do I im'an by fiii.s statement? I mean that .iust a few weeks prior to the 
strike the union men began to work like bees in the shop and out of the shop. 
They tell their nonunion hrothers that a st.rike is about to he declared and they 
are going to win. BetteJ- come ni now while the initiation fee is away down; it 
is liable to take a big .pimp at. any time. You must .ioin nr you can not work. 
Union men are the only ones that will be given employment. This, of course, 
sends a large'number of men into the union. Others who arenot so easily trapped 
must have a little more pressure brought to hear upon them. The snap-shot 
method is here introduced; they are told that their photographs are going to lie 
sent broadcast over tbe laud if they do not .ioin. and that they will'forever he 
branded as scabs and will not he able to iirocure work no matter where they go. 

How any upright Christian man can become a factor in these labor organiza¬ 
tions as they are bi'ing conducted to-day I fail to understand. Speaking from 
the standpoint of a I'hmrli nieniber, I feel that if I were to join the union as it is 
to-day I would not he able to serve both. It seems very evident to me that I 
should have to jilaythe part of a hypocrite somew'hero in order to serve both. 
The church teaches us t') love all those who arc outside of the church as well as 
those who are in it. The unioms tell me that I must love and help (dl those who 
are in the union and dispise all those who are outside the union. I am told that 
I must not w'ork w'ith them; told to treat them as .scabs and hound them wherever 
they go; I niu.st do all in my jtowei to prevent them from earning a dollar to sat¬ 
isfy their hunger. Yea, mori' than that. I must not even touch a stone that has 
been quarried by these iioiinnion men, tor fear of getting myself polluted. 

At times unionism looks to me like anarchy being distilled into the minds of the 
workingmen in homeopathic dn.ses. Unionism .seems to have one eye only, and 
that eye can see no good in anything outside of the union. All things approved 
of by the union are rifht and jnst; all things not approved of by the union 
are unjust. This one-sidcduess of the union is the curse of labor organizations 
to-day. The unions claim that i(. is wrong for any man to oj)erate two machines; 
they contend that he is depriving another man of earning a living for his wife 
and family. Grant this to he ta-ue. I ask, what are those union men doing who 
work all day in the shop themselves, while their wives at home are running a 
dressmaking establishment, a milliner store, or some other kind of a shop! I 
call this worse than running two machines. Is not the widow, the small shop- 
ke^r, and many others who depend entirely on their little rfore to support them 
and their families, deprived of a very large amount of trade by these greedy 
union men, who, having eyes to see the faults of others, can not see their own? 

It it is right and just for the union to demand of the manufacturer that he hire 
none but union men, is it not orjually right and jnst for the church to demand of 
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the manufacturer that he hire none but church members? I ask what would the 
attitiide of union men be if the church dared to make such a demand? Yet this 
is the very principle that the union men are fighting for so bitterly. 

Let mo not be misunderstood. Much as I have denounced unionism I am not 
opposed to labor organizations. Far from it. I know that imich good can be 
wrought tlu'ough and by them. It is their present methods of doing business that 
I object to and not the organization as a whole. 

Unionism as it is to-day is far in advance of the saloon in breaking up homes 
and wrecking the lives of honest workingmen. If a minister of the gospel can 
invoke a blessing on these labor organizations. I see no reason why he can not also 
invoke one on the saloon. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you a (Christian?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say you have denounced the union, amt in a way yon have. Do yon 
think yon have displayed a t!hri.st-like spirit in what you say alsiut it?—A. I fee] 
that I have or I would not luive done it. If I tim wrong I want to be right. That 
is what we are here for. Unionism is now on triiil liel'ore the publhn and we 
want to hear from both sides. I am not so far pri'judiced but I can be swung 
about and put upon the right track. 

y. Do you suppose that if (Ihri.st were here He wonid denounce the union or 
the union men?—A. I think He would. 

Q. Think He would?—A. I mean on the basi.s that tiiey are being run on to-day, 
because the unions are undoing the work that the chureli is doing. 

Q. You think He would be a different man from the kind of a man He wa.s when 
He was on earth before, do you?—A. \Yell, I can not say about that. 

Q. You say you think He would denounce the union ii He were liere to-day, 
and the union men. Were you ever a member of tlio union?—A. Never was'a 
member. 

(j. (By Mr. Clauke.) Are the shops in which .von are employed union shops?— 
A. Nonunion shops. 

Q. Do they employ any union men?—A. Oh. yes; they make no distinction 
there whatever. 

Q. Have you ever worked ill a union .shop?—A. No; I do not know of any shops 
that are union among the machinists a.t tlii' pri'smit tilin'. 

Q. Do yon make your individual arrangement with the employers or do yon 
work through some (simmittee?—A. I make it iiersoiiully with tlie employer. 

Q. Is that tlie case with all the hands in the shop where you work?—A.’ Yes. 

(J. Are they thoroughly comiiotent inaeliinists?—A. Yes. Well, they are just 
as competent as any other class. 

Q. Just as comiietent as the best of the union men?—A. Why. certainly. There 
are men outside of the union who have forgotten more alioiit their trade than the 
union men know. There are good men on botli sides, I can not deny that. 

Q. You get sub.daiitially the same wages .'ii the shop where you work that are 
_puid in the shops where more union men work?—A. 1 get just the same pay; in 
"fact, I have even received more pay than the union men themselves have received. 

Q, Are yon satisfied with your pay ?—A. I am satisfied at tlie present time. 

Q. .Satisfied with your hours of labor?—A. Well. I should like very well to see 
shorter hours. We nonunion men are not opposed to iiioie jiay and shorter 
hours; not at all. 

Q. How many hours a day do you thiuk would be alsuit right?—A. I should 
like to have the nine-hour day. 

Q. Do you see any hanu in the workingmen combining, making common cause, 
and endeavoring to secure a iiiiio-hoiir day ?—A. I do not. 

Q. You do not see any objection to that same kind of combination to secure 
better wages when you think better wages are due, do you?—A. No; I do not; 
but I want to see a combination such that we can all join it. I do not believe in 
putting my foot on the other man's neck, who refuses to join, and holding him 
adwn. Let the organization be free for all men to join, whether they will or 
whether they will not. 

Q. You seijm to think that the unions adopt too many coercive methods?—A. 
It & their coercive methods that we are opposed to. 

Q. You do not think that their methods are all persuasive'?—A. Not aU; but 
tbieir ruefjiods of increasing their membership are very persuasive. 

Q, Do you believe in strikes arid lockouts?—A. I do not. 

.^, .What is your idea about what should be done when workmen and enmloyers 
disa^ee as to some matters vital to the workmen'?—A. I feel that the local or^n- 
’ izatioiwkught to be under the control of the national, and arbitrate it. 
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Q. Oonld they not arbitrate it without hmiift under the control of anybody?— 
A. Not 80 well, 

Q. Why not?—A. As it iH to-day the local orgaizations are at liberty to call a 
strike at any moment, whereas if they were under the control of the national 
organization they could not. 

Q. Is that the only reason?—A. That is all that I have to offer at present. 

Q. VSTiat proportion of the machinists that work in Chicago belong to the union 
or to unions?—A. I do not know just how they stand now during the strike. Prior 
to the strike, if I am right, about one-third were in the union; but, of course, just 
prior to the strike that is where they increase their membership, and after the 
strike is over their membership decreases, because an many have been scared In. 
They do not go in there of their own tree will. , 

S . What do they do? Withdraw or let their due.s accumulate?—A. Theygen- 
ly will let them.selves run behind, and then they are expelled. 

Q. When tlicy ar(> expelled, what is the. effect upon them in reference to getting 
employment?— A. It, seems that they can not get any, especially if the union men 
can prevent it. 

Q. They can get i,t in nonunion shops, can they not?—A. They can, in most 
cases. 

Q. Is it considcriid any ban upon a man in a nonunion .shop to have belonged 
to a iiiiioii and been expelled from it?—A. No; a nonunion shop makes no dis¬ 
crimination whatever. They think .iiist as much of their nonunion and union 
brothers as they do of themselves. 

Q. How IS a man's competency in his trade ascertained in a nonunion .shop?-r 
A. He must prove liimsclf to be a mechanic by his work. 

Q. He brings no certificate wth him.—A. He brings none at all: his work 
proves wdiat he is. 

Q. He has to 111' taken on trial, then, really, does he not'?—A. Yes. Well, all 
men are taken on trial. 

Q. In union shops'?—A. Union and nonunion alike. All union men can not 
hold their position, 

Q. But does not a union man possess some advantage by carryinjj a certificate 
of bis good standing in the union'?—A. It iniglit have some weight in some shops. 
.Some firms do not want any recomnieiidatioii whatever. They w'ant a man to 
prove liimselt to be a uieelianic. 

Q. What practices specifically would you eliminate in unions in order to preserve 
the good fe,atures and have tueui such as you would he willing to belong to?—A. 
I want them to eliminate all these base methods they have of forcing and scaring 
and driving men into them, and I want them to stop this hounding of all those 
who are outside of them. 

Q. Is the hounding all on one side'?—A, It is all on one side. 

Q. Is there a iioniiiiion union, .so to speak—any combination of nonunion men 
to offset the imions'?—A.-1 do not know of any whatever, 

Q. In any trade'?—A. In any trade. That is something I have been trying to 
advocate tor some time, that there should be one. That is the only thing that 
will ever bring the union men into line, and I think it a case of necessity, just the 
same as we have several different political parties. The one party holds the other 
in line. 

Q. Then it is not nnioni.sm to which you object, but the present method?—A. 
It is just the methods, nothing more. There is nothing that would please me bet¬ 
ter than to see an organization that we could all join. 

Q. Then you dq not think that trades unionism would teach anarchy, or lead to 
anarchy, or be anarchy if it were orgaTiized on the right principle'?— A. I do not. 
Q. {By Mr. Kknnedy.) Are you a typewriter, Mr. Jones'?— A. No. 

Q. 1)0 you own a typewriter?—A. I do not own one. 

Q. You had these copies prepared? I notice you have many of them.—A. Yes: 
I paid for them out of my own pocket. I took so much interest that I squandered 
almost $10. 

Q. The manufactnrers’ association or any other association has not paid,any- 
thing, have they, to help you'?—A. No; not a penny. In fact, those men do not 
know that I am here. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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IliL., March J7, I'MK 

TESTIMOKT OF MB. JOHK A. LOKO, 

President JioartI of Business Aycnts, BniUliny Trades Council, (Jliimpo. 


Tlie si>ecial siibcominiBBion mot at 10 u. in., March 27, liWO, in tho Auditorium 
Hotol, Chicago, Mr. Clarke pro.siding. At 10..').') a. m. Mr. .John A. Long was 
sworn a.s a witness and te.stified as follow.s: 


J. (By Mr. ClabkI:.) What is your name?—A. John A. Long. 

J. Your post-office address?—A. No. 3.');i Wells street. ga.s fitter; business .-igent. 
3. Business agent for what?—A. Chicago (Jas Fitters' Asaociution. 


Cj. We should he hajiiiy to have you proceed in your own way and state your 
knowledge of the industrial conditions In're. especially pertaining to your trade' 
and your union.—A. 1 hold to our union as near as possible. Of cour.se we are 
mixed a little bit with it couple of other trades; we work in the same Bho]).s, under 
the same bos.ses. Wt'have had an organiziition since 1H79. 1 have Immui a mem- 


lierfor 17 years myself; l«a>n business irgent for a little over 4 years—1 years last 
•Tanuafy. Previous to the Worlil's Fair we had in tin' neighborhood of 100 nie.m- 
liers in our organization. During the World's Fair they brought a lot of men 
here; some were eoinpetent and some were iucompeti'uf; and we had an organiza¬ 
tion of about 30(1. Afti'r the Woi-ld's Fair times were dull, and the memliersbij) 
fell away to about what W(‘ have at the ju’esent tiini*—about IfiO members. We 
have in the city of Chicago not more than (5 nonunion men in our line. All that 


we can locate are 3; but iibont 3 more may have come in; tliat is, in the city of 
Chicago. Previous to the Wo7'ld‘s Pair, beeausi'this number of men came in, 
and tlien after tlie World's Fair, on ai-eotuil of tlm dull time.s, it was impossible 
for the men to get employment; there are so many contractors in our line that 
are engaged in this bnsinoss in Chicago, and they had to make a living for them¬ 
selves. 'They worked on th(‘ line that il' they .secured a number of boys and 
figured cheap on the work they got the work. They worked the boy.s' night 
and day and did the work tliemselvos; work(‘d Sumlavs as well. As the 
organization's repre,seutative I went around and interviewed these men and asked 
them if they did not think it was policy to figure according to what legitimate 
contractors did and lunploy men. They said thej had to make a living for them¬ 
selves, that they were entitled toeniiiloy all the boy.s they wanted to. and go ahead 
and do the work. But I said, we have served our life at this business and learned 


this trade, and we are entitled to jn'otection; \vc arc entitled to work fur a living 
ourselves; we have, no right 1o stay around and see the ruin of our industr,v% 
And so at that time our organization passed a. )’e.solution that anybody handling 
tools and doing the work mn,st carry a c;ird and be a member of the organization. 


We stopped the hnsses from working in the mty of (thicago. jmt them all on 
equal terms, legitimate contractors and illegimate contractors. There was one 
firm on the, north side in particular—I will not immtiun their name; it might hurt 


them in busines.s, but they did most of the work on the north .side at this time. They 
had boys working for them—there were two brothers—and they worked the boys 
night and day and Sundays. I spoke to them many a day and told them they 
were doing wrong. They said as long as they <lid not employ union men they 
could employ all the boys and do the work cheap and get the money. I said to 
them, “Well, you are ruining the trade for everybody else bo.sidos yonraelf. 
Nobody will l)e able to make a living ;it it; you are siioiling tho indu.stry.” They 
said they did not care; they were Just lookiug ont for theinsehvs. I .said, “ The 
condition of yonr work shows that yon do not care whether you do competent 
work or not.” They said, “No; all we care about is just to get il in and get our 
money.' We do not care whether it is competent or not." It was for these reasons 
that we had to stop the bosses from doing tho work, to get employnieut for our 
men; and we were the first organization that put a limit on a day's work. 

The first organization in Chicago, you mean, in the building trade?—A. In 
Chicago, yes;,something like 3 years ago. The first you hear ot it is during this 
strike. The legitimate contractors, after it had been in vogue a short time, came 
around and congratulated me on putting it into effect; said it gave them a fair 
opportunitj' to figure with the.so other people; that we were only doing what was 
rijMt and just. The small contractors that were doing business in Chicago, we 
hwieV/Cd at that time were trying to force this issue. 'We figured ont tho amount 
of wprk that we did when we were working 10 hours with a helper—everybody 
with a Iffelper—we figured what we were doing in 8 hours; we took an average, 
and w^laced it on the average. We can take you around and you can get evi¬ 
dence ^m the bosses, if they will produce their books, and we wdll show that 
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during the last few yearn, working under a limitation, we are doing in H hours 
more work than we did in 10 hours with a helper, 

Q, Yon have a helper now, I suppose?—A. No; wo do not. The contractors 
think it is unnecessary for a man to have a helper; unleas it is actually neceasary 
they will not favor you with one. 

The causes that led up to this strike have been brewing, 1 guess, for about 2 
years. When they first started to hold a meeting the secretary of that committee, 
whom Ism very well acquainted with, I asked him what the cause was. He said 
they were figuring on having a lockout, I said, ‘-Are you going to succeed?” He 
said, “ I don't care; I am getting paid for it, you know, and 1 will jolly the thing 
along,” Well, he jollied it into a great lockout. When they finally came around 
and locked out on the oth of February—I think there are, at the present time, in 
the master plqmbers' a.ss<iciation somewhere in the neighborhood of 700 or 800 
men—there were 7 (contractors, that issued an ultimatum to about 9 gas 
fitters. The rest that employed gas fitters refused to issue an ultimatum to 
them. On the following Monday there was one firm that was approached and 
was told that he would have to lay off his men, which he did. I interviewed him, 
ami I said, “Why, this is peculiar; what are you laying off for? There isn't any 
trouble,” He said, “No, but the organization has ordt'red me to lay them off.” 
I said, “ Did you ask them to sign the ultimatum?" He said. “ No; I would not 
ask them to .sign that. We have no trouble with the gas fitters, and have not had; 
evc’rything is satisfactory. “But." he says." we havt' got to lay thenv off for a few 
days until the strike is adjusted." The following day. it seems, they found out 
that another man, doing business in the central part of the town, had not laid his 
men off; so they went to him, and that night or the next morning helaidhis men 
off. I interviewed him, and he said he would consider it an insult to ask the gas 
fitters to sign the ultimatum; that he nevi'r had any grievance against the gas 
fitters; they were perfectly aiiti.sfied, and he simply laid his men off, but lu' would 
never ask the plumbers to sigui the ultimatum; lie had not asked anybody to sign 
the ultimatum. Of course there were some that were stiiTed up. and conditions 
were such that they hail a few grievances in some oases, but most of them had 
none. I said. “That is i>eculiar, that yon should lock the men out and not have 
any gi-ievance." Aboui fwo weeks afti'r that they found another one of their 
members who had not locked his men out; so he was notified and locked his men 
out. At the iiresent timi' there are a few working yet that they have not found- 
union gas titters that were not locked out. At the present time they are working 
for members of the contractors' association. 

In loading up to this trouble, after the committees had met and they got to this 
trouble, I was around, find was intei'viewed by siweral of the master plumbers, 
and they suggested to me that I find some means of settling this difficulty. I 
said, "We iU'O always willing to settle it the best we can, anil we are willing to 
arbitrate. You say you have no giicvance." He said, “ Well, do something to 
bring about a settlement," So we went around. I asked him to suggest some¬ 
thing if ho could, but he could not suggest anything. So we met about, I guess, 
three times—oh, well, I do not know—I do not want to give the names of the peo¬ 
ple away. We got together in a committoe, and I suggested certain things and 
he suggested some, and he said tlu'y were willing to adjust their matters. 1 said, 
“ Well, we are willing to adjust our matters. Now, what is the matter with get¬ 
ting together? We will go before any fair-minded committee; let you have your 
representatives, and we will bring ours. You locked the men out. and you claim 
you have a giievauce. You state your grievances, and we will answer. If you 
can show before any fair-mimiod committee that you arc in the right and we 
are in the wrong, we are willing to make the wrong right.’’ After this was 
brought about he said, well, he would see. Then he said, “ Well, it is up to the 
central contractors’ organization now, and we can not .settle; it has got to be set¬ 
tled all together." It went on for about a week, and wc had met about every other 
day and tried to bring about some other means. He said that if such and such 
things existed he thought he could bring it about. We brought a couple together 
where such conditions existed as he wished to have exist. Then he said, “ No; I 
can not do it. No individual organization of the central contractors’ organization 
can settle its own difficulty. It has got to be settled by a committee of the cen¬ 
tral contractors’ organization." Now, it has got to the place where it has got to 
be settled by the alwlishment of the building trades council, according to their 
statement, and under no other conditions will they make a settlement. We have 
met committees, in reputable architects’ offices, trying to adjust different mat¬ 
ters, where they had told them, as business men that are supposed to use good 
judgment and common sense, to get together and adjust the matter. They said 
no, it was out of their hands; they did not have the power. It would have to be 
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recognized by the central council; they could not fix up their end. They endeav¬ 
ored to save trouble on different building; to bring about a meeting of commit¬ 
tees, and in that way to save trouble. At the present time here conditions exist 
just about the same as when it started, only that they can not secure enough non¬ 
union men to do the work, and the nonunion men they do secure are not mechan¬ 
ics. In relation to a statement that I was fortunate enough to read in the paper, 
I do not know whether it would be in order to reply to this. 

Q. Certainly it will.—^A. You had a man here yesterday, as I was informed by 
the paper, that testified before this board. His name was Michael Havey. The 
name was given in the pape,r as Hodey. He was a member of our orMnization, 
took the oath and the obligations of the organization, and was supposed to live up 
to that oath. He had been a member for a good many years. He went into busi¬ 
ness up on Division street, and through neglect of his own he failed to settle up 
with the organization and withdraw as a business man should when he retires. I 
went to his place of business on two or three occasions, when it did not amount 
to a ten-dollar note to make a settlement at that time, and explained to him that 
he was injuring himself; lie might fail in bu.siness or something and might want 
to work at the trade again, and as the matter was of small importance at the 
time it would be best for him to adjust the matter, settle up, and take out a with¬ 
drawal card. No, he said, he did not think ho would ever work at the business 
again; that he was in business and he thought he would make a success of it. 
He went on and he failed. He came back, and we issued him a permit to work, 
and I think got him a job and placed him at work. He worked along, but for 
some reason unknown to anybody but himself he sacrificed getting $4 a day and 
went to work for the gas company for $60 a month, which does not employ any 
but nonunion men. Nothing was .said. When ho worked, all he liad to do was 
to come around Saturday and make a report and make a payment, under the rules 
of the organization, according to the number of days lie worked. He worked 
for the gas comp-any, and we have not seen Mde nor hair of him since. We put 
no fine on him whatsoever except according to the obligations which he took; 
and if he Iiad looked after his own interests lie would not have been fined at all. 
We have a fine if a man does not attend once a month, and he pays the penalty 
for it; and if he allows himself to run in arrears and get neglectful of his duties, 
there is a small fine attaclied to that—just to try and make honest men out of 
them and make them attend to their own business. In regard to the other man 
that testified I have a little more to say on account of the strong statement he 
made. According to some people he is a very ignorant man, but he is not. He 
is a very smart man. 

Q. Who is this you are speaking of now?—A. Tony Konemerge. 

Q. The German you are speaking of?—A. Yes; he understands the English 
lan^^e. 

Mr. Claeke. He did not testify. 

The Witness. But through this third party he made the statement that was 
printed in the paper. 

Q. The other man assumed hi .speak of his exiierience. We did not understand 
that it was Mr. Konemerge’s own .statement.—A. And he made the statement that 
ho had whipped the husine.s.s agent and he was fined $1,000. I am the business 
agent that he is supposed to have whi])ped. Mr. Konemerge worked for films 
that were supposed to be unfair, that did work that was unfair. In fact, a man 
is not allowed to subcontract work or work by the f(x)t, and it was the impres¬ 
sion from the firms that he worked for that he was doing that class of work. He 
worked for a firm up on Lincoln avenue, and I was on the building two or three 
times and noticed his work. It was an overhauling job; some now, and overhaul¬ 
ing. I knew by the condition of the work that ho was not working by the day. 
He was wasting pipe, running more pipe than was necessary to do the work, and 
was not taking the necessary precautions to do good, honest work. J went up to 
the-firm that he was employed by and accused them of having him do the work, 
subcontracting a certain building. A certain person working for the same firm 
let a little matter slip, that fortified what I said. Ho came to me not to make 
any statement, because he would lose his position. I did not. This party was 
brouj'ht down. He was let go that time and cautioned not to do it ^ain. 
He said He would be Honest after that. The very next job he got was for anotdier 
firm on Lincoln avenue. I happened to go on the bnildii^, which was on the 
Nojtlffiide and I spoke to him and said, " What are yon doing— contracting the 
wc^ ?.f He said; -‘No, I took the contract for this job and I sublet the plumbing, 
to Hie other party. He is doiug the plumbing and I am doing the gasflrang; but 
I got the contract for the whole thing and sublet It. ” He also tan a little shop on 
the Nmth, Side at ime time, and he used to take contracte. So I said, “it is 
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pecnliar that you should get a contract. It does not look right.” This was the 
day he was supposed to have licked me. When I went into the building he raised 
up a piece of 1 i-inch gaM pipe about 4 feet long and made an attempt to hit me; but 
I always have my eyes open and 1 did not get hit. At the present time I have 
never been hit since I have been business agent. So I talked to him then for 
about a half hour, and told him that he had promised to be good and do what was 
right. So he said, well, he was going to finish the work. This was on Saturday 
morning I went down to the place of business and inquired if he was doing the 
work. He said yes. I said, “Are you pa^ng Konemerge the wages upon that 
job?” He said, “I certainly am.” I said, “He don't say you are. He says he 
got the conti'act for the whole thing and he turned the plumbing over to you." 

Well, of course, that put a different light on the story, and he finally agreed 
that he would go up at noontime and lay him off and put on a man that would be 
truthful and honest. Instead of going up and laying him off he wont up and told 
him to work all the afternoon. He was not supposed to work that afternoon, but 
he worked all that day and that night, as for as he could, and the next day, which 
was Sunday, and finished up the job to beat out the union. After he did that, of 
course, he was fined by the organization; ho was fined $1,000. He came down 
and made a jdea that he would never do it again if they would show a little leni¬ 
ency, and that after that he would do what wa.s right and according to the rules. 
They knocked out ,$!KK) of it .and that made it ijKHI, and told him that he would 
have to pay .$5 a week when li(> worked. He was to pay $1 a day when he 
worked over two days; if he did not work over two days he would not have to 
pay anything. He swured another position. The first week he came around 
and reported: the next week he foiled to report, and 1 went up there to see him, 
but he was off that day and I did not happen to meet him. I did not get around 
to him until the next week. He. liad failed to report the following Saturday. 
When I went to stio him he stopped work and went over to the men he was 
emidoyod by and seeunal the amount of money that was required at that time to 
fix up' the cost for that week. The next week lie failed to come around attain. 
He quit the phaeu then and 1 did not see anything more of him for some nme. 
Finally he u ent back fo this i)arty on another .job. I happened to go into the 
building one day and he must have gone out at the rear. He went right into the 
shop and made a report there that 1 stayed there. Well, I had not. so he ^ot 
some money and came down and made his payment that week. I allowed mm 
to go to work again, and the next week he din not show up again. 

rwent and sa w the man hy whom he was employed and explained the situation 
to him. I told him that I had been down to see him and everything that he had 
done; that he was not living up to the rules, and that we had been bothering with 
him a good deal, and were willing to give the man all the opportunity in the 
world to do what was right. He brought him in. He promised the boss that he 
would do wliat was right in the future; if he would fix it up with the organiza¬ 
tion he would not have any more trouble. So it was fixed up for him once more. 
The very next week he got through with this job, and the following week he 
•started on another Imilding. Somebody saw him and he thought it policy to come 
down and see me. He came down to the hall and saw me and wanted a permit. 
I said, “ Whoro have yon been, Tony? If yon li.ave got through where yon were 
working, yon ought to have showed up. You have broken your word now about 
half a dozen times. It is pretty hard to believe you any more. I can not issue a 

F jrmlt unless you live up to the conditions that are laid down." He said, “ Well, 
have not worked.” I says, “ Why, I undersrand you were workingfor a certain 
party over on the North Side.” He .said, “No." I said. “ Well, I willseoinafew 
minutes.” And 1 stepped in to the teleplione and called np this party and inquired 
how long he had worked these 3 weeks, and he had worked;) days one week and a 
full wew the other. He was given another opportunity. The proprietor said he 
would see that he did what was right wliiie ne finished up this work; but when 
he got llirough it he did not do wha* was right he would not employ him any 
more. He left him and went to w .k for another party; and he told this party, 
“1 licked the business agent, and'l do not have to make any report, and the 
business agent is afraid lo coino on a building where I am working, and I can do 
more work for yon than anybo<ly else.” So the man employed him. Ihapwned 
out there the next day or so, and he happened to see me coming about a block 
away, and he was gone home sick when I got over there. He came down to my 
house the next day and asked for a permit to go to work on this job. I told him 
no; that there had been trouble on that job, and I said, “ A certain man was 
taken off; on account of the settlement that is made here it has got to be a man 
that we can trust that is placed on this work; we can not place a m.an here that 
we cat not trust.” Then he sent his wife over to the house. She happened to 
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get there a oonploof iumi'H before I arrived home, niid she talked to my wife that 
length of time, and she insisted on a permit being granted him to do this work. 
I explained to her that I oould not do that becanse there had been cironmstances 
that required an honest man to work on that job. I said, “ The be.st thing you 
can do, if you have any influence over your husband, is to induce liim to be honest; 
then he will have no trouble in getting work. Ho will get lii.s equal share with 
the rest." That i.s about the sum and substance of the Konemerge story; that 
is the nearest he came to licking the husiness agent. 

Q. What was he fined $1.000 forV—A. Doing subcontract work. 

Q. Do the reoord.s show that?—A. What is that? 

Q. Do the records show that ?—A. That he was fined ^ 1.0(10 V 

(j. For doing subcontract work?—A. Yes. 

(J. And not for whipping the business agent ?—A. He made an attempt to strike 
me. I was the man that he claims to have whipped, hut he never struck me. 

Q. I mean, do the records .say anything .about the whipping?—A. Not a word, 
not a word. It was just on account of the subcontracting. He had been fined 
before, but that was sinspended pimding good behavior. Then, when he was 
caught the second time this way, they put this fine on: then they knocked off 
the other. Then he has been fined since. 

Q. Does the fine of St.000 stand against him. or has it been liquidated?—A. .SlOO 
fine stands against him for offenses at that time. 

Q. Is he a member of the union now?—A. He is still lairried on the books, and 
he will be a member until hi‘ dies nr gets honorable withdrawal. We never let a 
man leave the organization unless he leaves in an honi'st way. We cari'y him on 
our books until he withdraws honorably. His name will remain there until he 
dies. 

Ci. Do you have a practice of regarding certain memhers as in good standing 
and others as not in good standing?—Wi' have a iiracticcof issuing a (piartprly 
working card, and a man that does ni‘t settle is sometimes suspended unle.ss he 
attends to his own business tind gets a reipiest granted. In case In' should have 
been out of work he can have his dues extemb'd from meeting to meeting until he 
has got employment. If In' will only attend the meetings and look after it he will 
never be siisiiended. 

Q. Is he dependent on tho union or the husine,ss agent for employment?—A. No; 
he is not. In former years the bnsinc.ss agent had the name of sending rowdies 
around to work, and the bosses would not seek men through the business agent. 
In later yeara they have fomnl that they always get fir.st-ola.ss men when they 
send to the business agent, men that do their work and are held restionsihle, and 
they send to the hnsiuess agent wln'ti they wi.sh to gi't any first-clas.s men. 

Q. 8uppo.se they should not send to the business agent, but should apply to this 
man personally?—A. It would not make any difference; ho ran do tho work. Cer¬ 
tain people eniploy certain men, and prefer them. Tf they are unable to get any 
ope of tho.se that they jirefer, then they will send down to me to get a man. and 
a.sk tho bnsine.s.s agent to guarantee that lie is a good, honest man and will work 
faithfully. 

Q. Does the hnsine.ss agent or does yonr union, in fact, infonu the contractors 
of tho standing of your differi ut members?—A. Yi's; they find it out if he is in 
arrears or if he is not in good standing. They can find it out for themselves, with¬ 
out any <iue.stion at all. All they have got to do is to ask a man it lie has his 
card, and see it. If he has nut, all that is required is a permit that extends to 
the following Saturday. 

Q. Do you give the contractors to understand that you will not permit men to 
work except with the approval of your union or yourself?—A. I will answer that 
in this way. We have not made an agreement with the master plumbers since 
1892, bnt there seems to be a mntnal understanding that they will not hire men 
that are not in good standing witli the union, because they get the. best results 
from tho union men, and they know that if a man is in good standing wi^h the 
union he is held responsible for his work by the union. 

Is there any such written contract' between yon?—A. There is no such 
written contract, bnt there was at one time. 

Q. But you say that the understanding is mutual?—A. Yes. 

Cj. And iitactically .just as binding orally as if it were in wi’iting?—A. Yes. In 
caM % man does something that is wrong, as a matter of fact the union makes 
it right. ' 

, Q. Are you conscious of in any way hampering tho contractors in the con- 
lAructicm'of buildings by any of your rules or regulations?—A. Not by their own 
iTowis; they say they have not a word against ns, and are perfectly satisfied with 
^e cau^tions that exist. 
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Q. What is there between you at the present time, then?—A. Nothing between 
US; only they said they had to lock our men ont in sympathy with som^dy else, 
on account of the fact that they were told to do so by the central contractors’ 
organization. 

Q. Who is it they are sympathizing with?—A. They claim they liave a gries’- 
ance against the plumbers. 

Q. Does your Building Trades Council embrace all the trades that enter into 
bunding operations in the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does their (central body, whatever it is called, correspond to your body?— 
A. They never had a central body until the present time. 

Q. They have one now. have they not?—A. They have just fonned one. 

Q. As 1 understand it, it practically corrosiionds to your central organization?— 
A. 1 have not got any such information. 

Q. What is your knowledge about it?—A. That they have some of the con¬ 
tractors, hut not all. 

Q. You have not been given any information, then, as to their requirements, 
or what they are organized for, or what they intend to do?—A. Why, yes. If you 
want what I have been told by certain i)eopIe, they said they were going to starve 
the working people into Bubmis.siou. I said, "What do you want them to do?” 
“ Well, we are going to bust all the unions and bust up the council." 

Q. Have you had any conferem^e with any of the contrachirs yourself about 
that?—A. I have talked to them pensoimlly about that and they have told mo that. 

Q. That is what they told you. is it. that they are going to break up the coun¬ 
cil?- A. Going to break up the union and starve the people into submission. 

Q. Do you wish to name anybody who gives you such information?—A. Well, 
I would not. They are people'doing business, and I should not care to jeopardize 
them. It was not a very nice remark to make, but there have been two or three 
of them that made it.' 

Q. Two or three of them have made that remark, or something similar, to 
you?—A. Yes. I will state that I have been metty close with the members of the 
master phimlicrs’ organizaiion as a whole. Now, they have a great many niem- 
liers, you know, that are not comiietciit Imsiness men, and cases have happened 
where I have gone on the buildings and seen them doing their own work, 
andsaid. "Here, now, this is not right; you are in business, and it is supposed to be 
eipial competition against the.se othei men. They have to employ men, and it is 
no more than right that you should employ mon. You know tlie conditions that 
exist, what the wages are, and you have an equal chance to compete with them.” 
They say. " Well, we do not seem to get the work, and we can not afford to pay 
the wages on this job. Now, 1 just figure a day for time on this job, and 
figure that by doing the work my.self, and working nights and Sundays, 1 may pull 
out ahead.” I say, " Well, you consider the union men a great deal, then.’’ He 
says, "Well, we have got to do it." This is not one case, but there have been a 
hundred just similar to this; this is the way they talk to me themselves. Of 
cour.se, wo have stopped them from working and made them hire the men. T^t 
is all we want them to do; to have (spial competition and pay fair wages with 
their fellow-men. 

Q. Have you any rea.son to suspect that they do not tell you the truth?—^A. No 
reason on earth. It is not the firat-(dasH mechanic, as a rule, that goes into busi¬ 
ness. It is the man that is not a first-class m!K.'hanic; that is, these small bosses; 
and the reason is that they are unable, to secure employment on acxamnt of mot 
being competent men. 

Q. Then, it is thought better to work for somel)ody else than to work for one’s 
self ?—A. In a great many c.ases it is. There are too many in the business to make 
a profit. Down town on the big work it is very seldom that they have any trou¬ 
ble. Romotimes a contractor wul come to me and say, “ Here, is that man employ¬ 
ing union men ?” "Yes." "Well, there is something wrongabout this job. He 
took lliis job for such and such a price. I can not buy the material, let alone 
paying the wages on that work. There must be something wrong.” So, we get 
mformation sometimes direct from their own members, competing against one 
another. They will tell us what the figures are that the other man takes the 
work for. Sometimes we find where they are trying to do it nights and Sundays, 
and such things as that. Of course, it is none of our business whether they st«d 
material or not; as long as they pay our men the wages that is all we ask. So 
the contractors acknowledged when they had the agreement with the labor organ¬ 
izations. They raised their initiation fee from $25 to $100. This same man Kone- 
mergo that 1 was talking about went in to join the master plumbers’organization 
when it was $100. He paid $75 into the master plumbers’ to join. He did not 
get the other $25, and he came to me and asked me to go and see if I could not 
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get some of the S76 hack again. But when you put it into the master plmnhers 
it is gone: they never give anything back. 

The master plumbers have stated on more than one occasion that if better coh- 
(Ution.s do not exist than exist at the present time they are powerless. 

Q. Why are they powerless?—^A. They can not force their members to live up 
to the rules and obligations that they take. The men are so unfair to each other; 
they are all trying to get the dollar. They do underhanded tricks, and everyone 
acbemcs to see if he can not beat the other and get the work and make the money. 

Q. Then, there isverysharj) competition in the business, is there?—A. Yes; 
very sharp. 

Q. Do you think that competition is a good thing or a bad thing?—A. I believe 
in competition, but I do not believe in cheap competition. If men go into an 
organization and take an obligation, I believe in their being honest men and liv¬ 
ing up to their obligation. 

Q. Yon believe, then, that there is a limit beyond which competition should not 
be allowed to go?—A. I do. I do not believe when a business is being conducted, 
and people are living up to certain conditions, that another man should figure 
almost nothing on the work and sacrifice all business interests in that line, 
because if it grows from year to year it will ruin the business. If that continues, 
figuring a little cheaper and cheaper all the time and trying to secure men to 
work for less wages, it is bound to bring down the man tnat is in the busine.ss; 
he has got to work cheaper him.self after a while. I do not think it would be a 
gW)d tiling for the city of Chicago for every man that is a member of a labor 
organization to start up a shop fci-morrow and make every man go to w'ork and 
force all men out of the business or make them all business men. 

Q. Do yon claim any right to prevent a plumber from carrying on business for 
himself, taking contracts whore he can got them at such piices as he can get, 
and doing the work himself with his own hand.s?—A. We certainly do; wo object 
to it under any conditions unless they are fair conditions and employ men; we do 
object. 

Q. You have no objection to that same man's taking contracts and (‘iiiploying 
somohody to do the work'?—A. None wliatever. 

Q. You do not attempt to put any restriction on the coiitrat^ts that he makes; 
ho may contract as he pleases'?—A. He contractas he pleases; we should not in 
any way inquire into that. 

Q. Your only requirement is tliat he shall emploj; the pluiiilier?—A. Gas fitter. 

Q. A gas fitter that is in good standing and pay him fair wages, union wages?— 
A. That is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did the building contractors' council send their walk¬ 
ing delegates to compel the gas fitters who were employing union men to cease 
work and lock them out?—A. Yes; they have sent not only their representatives, 
hut others also; they have appointed committees to go around and inquire. 

Q. They have men who went around and did that work for them, or similar 
work to that which thay claim the walking delegates or business agents do for 
the, labor unions, do they not?—A. Yes; in fact, they had a man That used to 
travel with ns at one time: and that was when they raised their initiation fee to 
$100. He used to come around looHng uii niemhers, or people that were doing 
business, and trying to get them into the master iilumhers*association. We were 
foolish enough at that time to drive tlioin in at $100 a head. 'They almost all fell 
away when those conditions existed; I think they had about 100 previous to this 
locikout. To work them all iu they reduced the initiation fee to $10 and gave 
them one year to pay it in. 

Q. As I understoiid it, while denouncing the.se practices that they attribute to 
the labor organizations, they resort to the same methods themselves ?—^A. The 
same exactly. 

Q. And interfere with the liberty of members of the building traces who are 
carrying on a business and do not wish to he disturbed ?—A. Yes; and I will cite 
one case where a certain contractor on the North .Side was doing unfair work, so 
considered by the master plumbers; they were all kicking about him, saying that 
we ought to w^h his place of business; that they could not compete against him, 
and could not get work that he figured ou, and there was something wrong. So 
It happened tliat from the information we got we kept our eye on him and brought 
him Up, and ho finally made a settlement. And there were several of the master 
pbmbers—this meeting was up in the master plumbers’—and when we came out 
Of the fneeting the master plumbers congratulated me, and one who was with tu 
■says,.“'I have only got $10, hut I will go out and sprad this with yon,” and he 
said, had I should be tickled to death that yon got thaitfdlow,” You 
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see such conditions as that exist all the time among them; they are always fight¬ 
ing among themselves; they are not tme to each other. 

Q. You deprecate the minons competition that you say exists in those trades— 
the plumbers and gas fitters’ trades?—A. Yes. 

Q. You, would like to see the labor organizations so strong and the building 
contractors' organization so strong that there would be a thorough organization, 
and that there would be no neces.sity tor cutting and slashing, and this ruinous 
competition would bo done away with?—A. If everything could be fair wo should 
like to see it. We only want what is fair. But we have neve^et been able to 
find a majority of contractors that were willing to be fair. There are a great 
many contractors that never have any trouble from one year’s end to another, 
because they are willing to work under the conditions tliat exist and do what is 
fair.' 

Q. Well, you would like to see their organization in such shape that there 
would be no cutting and c.om])etitiou—they would all ha', e to pay the same 
wages and everybody woirld know what every body else was paying for materials 
ana for labor?—A. Yes; I think they have a right to protection j when they devote 
their life to a trade, just as much so as a doctor or a lawyer, or any man that is a drug¬ 
gist, or any man tliatis in any business. I think they are entitled to protection. 

Q. What have yon to say to the charge that has so often been made here and 
elsewhere that the labor organizations are trusta? One man yesterday said they 
were fathering trusts.--A. We are not a trust, for the simple reason that nobody 
is barred from becoming a member of our organization. Any man that is a 
mechanic, and can prove that he is a mechanic, can become a member. We take 
in everybody. A trust, a.s a rule, is a combination tliat gets together to freeze 
out. We, on the other hand, work to benefit a man instead of depriving him of 
benefits. In our organization, when a man gets bard up, he is loaned money; 
he gets Sa.! without any interest. He pays it back at $3 a week when he is work¬ 
ing', if he works over i days. If he does not work over 4 days he does not have 
to pay a cent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haeris.) Have you sick lienefits connected with your organi¬ 
zation?—A. No; we have no sick benefit. It is not a beiievolont organization. 

(^. Does your orgauizatioii limit the amount of work that (me of your members 
may do in a day?—A. They have had a limitation, yes, which has existed a little 
while under the conditions which havi; existed hero. 

Q. Does that increase tlie cost in any way to the owner of th(‘ building?—A. 
Well, not if he h!i.j the contract let in the Us^tiiiiato contracting firms; hut if he 
lets it to some cheap contractor who works Ixiys and works nights and Sundays 
and tries to do unfair competition, why. then it might. 

Q. The amount of work that you permit your ineiulieTs to do is a fair and rea¬ 
sonable day's work, is it? —A. More than the average man can do iti S liours. 

Q, It is more?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any further statement yourself, Mr. 
Long?—A. One party made a statement here that he was not opposed to police 
protection. I wish to state that I am ojiposed to it, ami 1 think that it is ttie duty 
of the mayor of the city of Chicago—^which I told him myself—as chief executive 
of this city, when a crisis comes up, to find out who is right and who is wrong and 
when a iierson is at fault for troubles that exist. I do not think that they are 
entitled to police protection to nnitect them in causing more trouble; and such 
are the conditions that they, ami they alone, are responsible for the trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How can the mayor fiud that out without a regu¬ 
lar investigation?—A. A committee waited upon him; the real estate boai'd 
waited upon him. He was told we were willing to meet any fair-minded com¬ 
mittee that they might have there to represent them. We asked him to invite 
the cortra< tors there in his presence; get fair-minded men there, let them put 
their queBtions and we would amswer, and we would prove that they were at 
fault. In the committee of the,se building men. these stone men- 

Q. (By Clarke.) Mx< Madden?— A. When Mr. Madden suggested the 
appointment of tho cugjfiiUee I was a member that attended that meeting, and 
I asked at that meeting, where there were representative business men, con¬ 
tractors and others—I asked them after they had argued for about an hour, if 
there was any man in the hall that had a grievance, or a supposed grievance, to 
get up and state it. No one stated it. They wrangled for about an hour, and I 
said that, tiiey were not talking to the (luestion, that they had got away off; and 
I asked again that if ai^body nad a grievance or a suppoiKd gnevance he should 
stand up and state it. The only man that got up was 'Yictor Falkenau, and he 
asked me If certain things did not exist at that time—a limitation of work over 
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on the Western Electric Building;. He said he went in himself and met a man, 
and the man was not doing anything, and he asked him what he was doing, and 
he said his day’s work was done. I told him then and there that there was no 
limitation at that time on the work; so I says: “Mr. Falkenau, if the man did 
make that statement to yon, he told you something false.” I doubted very much 
that he made the statement. But the man that had charge of the man who 

wa. s working up there was a relative of Victor Falkenau, and, of course,he told 
him to do certain things that would put more money in his pocket. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle. ) I should like to get a little clearer understanding of what 
you mean by certain parties not being entitled to police protection. Do you think 
in the present controversy that a nonunion gas fitter i.s not entitled to police 
protection?—A. Not when tlie organization is not resx>onsibIo for being tlie cause 
of the trouble. Until they are responsible for trouble 1 do not think they have 
any right to police protfx.rti(>n. 

Q. 1 do not quite comprehend. Supposing liiere .should be an individual 
encounter between a member of the gas fitters' union and a noiuinioii man. you 
do not mean in that case the police should not iiif.erf'erc'?— A. No, sir. 

Q. You mean that the nonunion men working siioiild not be accorded special 
protection by the police'?—A. I claim thi.s, that when the <'oiitrnctors are solely 
responsible for the trouble that exists, they should not be given police protection 
to try to cause more trouble. For iiistanee. a, man came to me in the building trades 
council—I think it was either on the llith or l<th of February. His name—I 
have got his name [witness looks at bookl. his name was Daniel McCarthy; he 
lives at 58 Elizabeth street. He came to me and told me that there were a cou])le 
of gentlemen up to hi.s house the night iircvioiis and they had a credential; he 
said he could not sei' the names on it, but he asked them if they had a right to do 
business, and they said they had a credential, but they would not let him see the 
names. They wanted to employ a lot of men to go around and do slugging and 
cause riots on the building.s and lay the blame on oi'ganized labor, and to try to 
get the city under martial law. He stated that he had a griev;inee agaiiist Davis 
and Doyle, in the engineers, and said he knew Davis; but he did not know him at 

all. Davis was standing at the window, near enough to hear at the time, aTid he 
did not recognize him; so he could not have known the man. 

Q. Of course, yon concede that tho duty of the mayor of the city and of the 
pohce is to preserve the peace, and not to make jndicial findings upon qnarrels 
between organized and unorganized labor?-A. But if a man is- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Now, I ■want to understand a littl*' more clearly. You do 
not think, you do not contend, that it is not the duty of the imiyor and of the 

police to preserve the peace no matter who-A. (Interrupting.) No; I do not 

contend that. 

Q. No matter who may contend?—A. I claim that he has the liglit as chief 
executive to keep order here and see that everybody is protected. _ 

Q. In other words, the mayrm and the |x)liremen in discharging their public 
functions should know no organization'?—A. Tiny kn?)W iiolsKly; they su'e not 
supposed to. 

y. You agree with that, do you, that their duty i.s to preserve' order and pre¬ 
serve the peace?—A. That is what they are employed for. 

Q. I do not quite understand what you mean by police protection from what 
you say?—A. The point that I figured on was that w'hen they are responsible, and 
still do everything they can to cause trouble, they should he <aillcd down. As 
chief executive of the city he has the right to demand of them to adjust matters, 
and tell them plump and plain that if they do not want to he fair he will not give 
them the police protection. 

y. In other words, you think it is the duty of the mayor to arbitrate these ques¬ 
tions?—A. Not for him to arbitrate, but to make people look after the interests of 
the city. 

Q. Pass upon the merits of the controversy'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think he has any authority to do that?—A. I do not see why he has 
not as chief executive, when ho is put there by the people and is supposed to look 
after the welfme of the citv of Chicago, and not only of Chicago, hut you might 
say the State of UUnoie. Controversies.come up here that are a detriment to 
business interests; we ■will say to the whole community, where jieople are resiion- 
sihle and arte not willing to adjust and be fair; and I think that other measures 
shpuW be need, or they should not be protected in making an unfair fight. 

" ' Q. Of couwe, the mayor of the city and the governor of the State are both them¬ 
selves got^med by laws which specify what they may do, what their public func¬ 
tions are, what authority they may have. They can not legally go beyond the 
authority which is conferred upon them by law. 1 do not know of any law which 



juthorizes the mayor of the city of Chicago to pass upon the merits of any labor 
jontroversy except as it may show itself in some violation of law or in the break¬ 
ing of the peace of the city; then, of course, ho is authorized to interfere to pre- 
jerve the peace, to preserve property, and protect life.—A. When people have an 
organization, or as individuals make and sign an agreement to do a certain thing 
:or a certain length of time and tail to keep their word, do you consider them men 
that should be protected? 

Q. Well, those things are all questions, of course, that lie directly between the 
organization and the men who make it. If it goes to the extent of being a legal 
jontract, of course, if there is a difference of opinion, it must bo determined in a 
legal manner. I do not know of anybody who has power to step in in a contin¬ 
gency of that sort and .say : "Tbi.s man is right or that man is right, and you shall 
be protected hecanse I think you are right, and, on the otlier liaiid, you shall not 
be protected Iwcause yon are wrong." Ttiat would be giving the mayor of the 
lity powers tiiat are not conferred upon any individual under tins Government 
tliat I know of.—A. Now, as an iiKlividnal, 1 am told ou different occasions that 
[ am to be beat up, such as this. Ity the contractors. If I wanted to be a little 
weak-kneed I conld go and make a demand for jiolicu iirotection to follow me? 

Q. Certainly yon could, and that is what the police are for—to preserve the peace 
md protect yon in your life and in your liinliand in your property. Tliat is what 
rovernment is for.—A. The way I look at it is that wl'ien a man signs an agi’eement 
and says he will keei) good faith and live up to that agreement lie should do so. 

(^. He is morally bound to do .so, and if tie is a man of lionor lie will do it. But 
you understand that there are some agreements which are not recognized by law; 
that is, they have no legal aspect; tliey are not ilrawi in tlie-form of a legal con¬ 
tract; they are ,iust mutual ^rcemeiits. and tliey re.st solely upon tlie honor of 
the partios concerned. That is what I gatlier from the testimony which has been 
given here.—A. As I said, we iiave not made any agreement since 1893, and we 
liave liad less trouble tlian any other organization since 1893, showing that if you 
3o not enter into an agi'cemont with them yon are lietter off than if you do. 

Mr. Mantlk. Of course, there is a (piestion of self-interest tliat runs through 
r 11 these things; but my iinestions were .suggested by what you said about certain 
fines not being entitled to police protection. I did not know whether I clearly 
boumreliended yonr meaning. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONT or MR. JAMES REGAN, 

Ri'pivneidatirc of llw Lalherx' Union. 


The special anbcommisiou met at lO.O.'i a. in.. Mr. Clarke pre-siding. At 12.10 
p. m., Mr. James Kegaii, of Chicago, a latlier, representing the Chicago Lathers', 
union, was introdnc(>d as a witness and, being duly .sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke) please give yonr name'?—A. James Regan. 

Q. And your jiost-office address'?—A. 3804 Low avenue, Chicago. 

Q, Occupation?—^A. Tliat of a lather. 

Q. Do you belong to file latliers' union?—A. Yes. 

Q. Represent it here officially?—A. Ye.s; I have been appointed by tlie union 
to come here. 

Q. 'We should lie glad to hear yonr statement, Mr. Regan, in yonr own wniy.— 
A. Well, I simply wish to state that every word that has been said by the con¬ 
tractors about the lathers is a lie. 

Mr. Kennedy. I would not use that language Mr. Regan.—A. Well, you know 
what if means; it is false. 

Mr. Kennedy. That is better. 


leaving out the word '‘unionism,” would apply to our cause. All I tave to do is 
to substitute the word “ uonunionism.” and that will he the condition that our 
members were in before we were organized. It was as necessary for ns to be 
organized in order to live as it is for us to eat bread. Disorganization among 
the lathers produced a state of the most terrible suffering, misery, and poverty 
bordeitag on crime that ever I saw any class of people reduced to. Our members, 



fcsiw© they were organized, worked for es low as W cents a da>. oo& 

elder that the oiganjzation as a whole can not ] nit in more tban three u - tys aweee 
On ait average, you can use your own mind on what we were living on. When 
you take from that amount the amount of immey that we had to spend in se^og 
work all over this great city, where we would have to pay three or foni' cm faree 
a day hothways, you can imagine what we had left for nnr family. It was 
a common thing for our members to live on one meal a day, and the inan was 
luc^ tiiat had two. This tiontinued all tlie time while we were in a state 
of disorganization. 

Qi when was that, Mr. Began?—A. We organized on the day of our beloved 
(Jeorge Washington, a year age. and we have got $3 a day since we have organ¬ 
ized, when we work. But the prosperity that we read so much of in the press 
has failed to reach ns. Before the strike, before these contractors called this look¬ 
out, there were five men for every job in onr organization on the work that is 
being done in this city. We were not able to put iu half time, so you can see 
whether we are exorbitant in our demands for a living or not. We owed to our 
friends, who were good enough to hold ns up during the time we were disorgan¬ 
ized, all the way from $2,o to $180. When we were organized it took all we could 
earn to pay the.se debts to our friond.s, and just when we are about to get on our 
feet these fellows call a strike and unnecessary lockout, iiiel our men have sub¬ 
mitted like men, and I wish to take the charges that they <ov criuiinals away 
from them. I have seen onr hoys reduced to tlie nifist desperar<> state of hunger 
find misery day in and day out, week in and week out, and never heard them 
talking about crime. They are the most law-atudiug peoiile. tie organized lalwr 
in this city, that the world has ever seen, and tliey are tlie main elcinent that is 
holding this city up. All the hundreds and th.)U.saiid.s of doli.ir.s that are jJaid 
into organized labor every week, every dollar of that, goes out into circulation, 
goes to the business men of the city, the landlords, clothiers, hiitidievs, bakers, 
and grocers, and everybody here henefits by it. Disorganizatinii is the father of 
crime, positively and absolutely; that is our exiterionco. The tale of woe that 
Mrs. Bobb and Mr. Havey told was probably correct. I felt \'ery sorry for tbejn 
in reading their statement: hut their statement is false when they say that organ¬ 
ization breeds crime. Disorganization is the thing that produces crime, for you 
can not live, and the contractors never abided by their agreement. If wo did 
not stand together through our organization we should be trampled under foot 
like the dust under your shoes. Before we were organized it was not, “ Mr. So 
and So, come over and do this work;' but. "Jaek.goanddo that work,” or “Jack, 
go and do this." It was you do this and do that, go and do this or you go out of 
the building. Slavery during the dark ages previous to our great rebellion never 
etjualed that which the workingmen of this city put up with without unionism. 
That is my statement, gentlemeii. 

Q. Wewillaskyouafewquestions if you will kindly be seated again.—A. Yes. 

Q. How many members are there in your union?—A. There are about 300. 

Q. What proportion of the lathers in the city are in your union '/—A. Nearly 
all. There may be, I should think. 8 or 10, maybe 30, orsome mtmber like that— 
I do not know. 

Q. Had you been in the lialnt, as individual lathers, of making your own per¬ 
sonal contracts with the bos.ses?—A. The, latheT.s’ organization does not recognize 
any such thing as a bos.se.s’ organization. The lathers deal with the bosses as 
individual tiosses. There is a bosses’ organization, but we do not recognize them 
as such. 

Q. And since you formed your union does each member contract for himself?— 
A. No. 

Q. Or does the union do it ?—A. No; there are probably 40 or 60 of the con¬ 
tractors, we will say; there are no less than that. When a job is ready we go to 
them. H they want ns they put us to work, if there is room for us. We Mve 
made our laws that where there is 200 yards of work ready on a building there 
s hall be a man put to work; and of course they agree to that, but they have a 
right to hire us whenever they please. 

Does your union prescribe a scale of wages, or does each member of the 
ai^n make his own wages ?—A. The union prescribes P a day as a day's wages. 

a For tew many hours?—A. Eight hours. 

U. this lathing embrace wood lathing and iron lathing ?—A. Yes. 

6. iThe same wages for each?— A. Yes. 

{."^oes the wood lather understand iron lathing, and vice versa?—A. Well, 
yes. 

hen bnildlng is slack are there more lathers in the city tliwi cmi ooi^raB- 
j employed?— A. Times have been so bard in Chicago shuse our onion was 
that we have been visited by very few ^fbers. There teve been teth* 
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ers away from here in other cities who have returned, and, finding the condition 
of the husini -ss in the city, have left. We have had very few outside applications 
for inemher.'diip. 

Q. Perhai® yon did not quite understand my question. Is there work enough 
in dull times for all the lathers who live here?—^A. There has not been work 
enough in good times. 

Q. Not enough?—^A. Not half enough. 

Q. Then are there more lathers tliaii there is work?—A. More than there is 
work; yes. 

Q. In that case some have to go without employment without its being any¬ 
body’s fault, so far as yon can see?—A. Our organization, as far as I can see, has 
pretty nearly prescribed for it. We try to bo very generous with one another, 
and we have a ruling that where in hard times 30 of us are working to-day we be 
allowed to work 3 or 3 days and then make way for 20 more who have not 
been working. We try to divide up tlie work equally in order that all may make 
a living, but it is quite a hard job even in good tiiue.i 

Q. Before you formed the union tliere was not any such e<iuitable division among 
you?—A. No; it was die dog or eat the hide. 

Q. Yon tiiiiik the organization has been a Isumfit?—A. Yes; it has been a 
splendid lieneiit; it has enabled our lioys to live. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.iuiiis.) What is your remedy for present ooiiditions, even 
if this lockout was dis\)osed of?—A. Itemedy? 

Q. Yes.—A. If till) lockout was disposed of? 

Q. Yes.—A. Satisfactorily to tlci iiiembers of the building trade.s council? 

Q. Yes.—A. Go to work. 

(J. Sii]i])ose tliere is not work enough for all, then what?—-A. We will get it— 
lici'liapa go somewhere else and get it. 

Q. Has tliat not iieeii tht' condition,siilistaiitially, since ISiti witli tlie lathers?— 
A. Tlie city, in our line of business, ha^l^■l•!l■lu a piinic since I SsC!. and many of our 
boys have left, tliose who were aide to go, inn there have been quite a number 
left, and since this lockout tliey lave be, ii offered iudiiceineiits t > go to work for 
those parties who arc trying to Imck the orgauizatious of tlic ciiy. They liave 
Ix'en offered pulic(‘ protection and w.agi's, mid they wen r out of the city without a 
cent in tlieir pocket, so ri ne iiri' ti.ev to their iirincioies. 

(J. Wlio makes a move first in ovih r to give wo; k?—.V, In order to give work? 

Q. Yes; the iiiim who wants tin' Imildmg pul up?— 1 . Well, it is optional, you 
know, with a man wliether lie sli ill move or not. 


Q. Siqipose Uieiets nothing t > prevent, everything, ot course,is left. It I liave 
money to invest in a Iniilding and I am ready to go to work I give, employment 
to so many imm. do 1 not?—A. Yes. 

Q. But stiptiose there are more iiieii seeking eiuployiiient tliau there are huild- 
ings to construct; wlio is to bltime?—A. Well. I do not know: that is a social or 
economic qncstieii that I luivo not given any study to, 

Q. Well.is it not a question of supply and demand, really—supply of work on 
the one side and demand for work oii the other?—A. Wc are not insisting on 
having work. Imt we are insisting on luiviiig living wages. Wo do not insist 
that any man sliould build a lionse iiiiloss in; wants the work done and i.s willing 
to pay for it. 

Q. Yes; 1 was merely trying to iiiid out the cause for tlio want of work.—A. I 
think the gold standard is the cause for tlic want of work; that is my positive 


belief—the demonetization of silv, r. if that is wluit you are after. 

Mr. A. L. Harhts, I do not think I have,anything more, [Laughter.] 

CJ. (By Mr.OLAHKK.) Have you any further stavnicnt to make yourself?—^A. 
I should like t<, ,-tate that out) oi tlie greatest frauds that i; being practiced to-day 
in Cook County is traveling around on the stri'et cars in the form of advertise¬ 
ments for lal)or, offering union rates and scales. I do not think these men could 
be believed under oath. I never saw a contractor yet that did not violate his 
agreement with tlio workingmen. Tlie only way to force these men to st^d 
true to their agreements with the individual workman is thi'ough organization. 
But tliey have got these advertisements, and are trying t > shove in thousands and 
thousands of poor fellows hero who are ignorant of tlie situation, and who, when 
they do get them here, have no employment, for these i'eUows have none to give 
them. A man came from Minnesota with my son, and I sent him, in answer to 
that advertisoniont that, you read in the papers, to. I think, 133 Michigan avenue. 
1 heard afterwardsit was this indiustrial union; 1 think that is what it is cailed. 
I said, “ Go over and see what there is in it, and if it pays the union jirice let me 
know, and try to get a job. I want to see what their pay is.” Ho was a com¬ 
mon laborer; he was a fanner by occupation, honest, good, fine young fellow as I 
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(j. Ajid your occupation?—A. Marble cutter and setter. 

Q. Do yon wish to give the street and number in your address?—A. I have no 
objection, sir; 48.^8 Justine strisit. 

Q. Do you belong to a union?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat is the name of it?—A. Marble Cutters and Setters, of Chicago. 

Q. Are yon designated by them to appear before the commission?—A. Not 
exactly. We liave not had a meeting since the invitation was extended bjr this 
commission to the building trades council, hut we were advised by the building 
trades council to have representatives of the different organizations to appear 
here, if wo saw fit. 

Q. Do you hold an office in the union?—A. Yes. 

Q. What i.s if?—A. I am busine.s.s agent for the Marble Cutters and Setters’ 
Union. 

Q. How long has your union been formed?—A. It was formed in 18fH). We 
were disbanded for or 8 years, but we reorganized about 8 years ago. 

Q. How many members has it?—A. We have about 287 men on our books. 
Most of them are scattered at ihe present lime through the United .States. 

Q. What ])roportion of the marble cutliT.sand .setters of the (dty belong to 
your union?—A. About !I7 fier cent. 

Q. Your union is one of the constituenr bodies of the central building trades 
council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you employed at the present time, or a,re you out?—A. Yos; in the 
capacity ot an agent of the society. 

Q. How about the members of your iiiiioii; are they generally employed?— 
A. At the jiresmit tinio I do not siiiipose we have a half dozen members in Chicago 
that are not einjiloyed. We have been on a striki* since the Ist of May—that is, 
until the blrh of last .lanuary. 

Q, What was the strike for?—A. .Some ;i years ago the marble manufacturers 
of Chicago solicited a eompact with the n’larble cutters and setters union, the 
object being to make this a closed market. Tliey gave us to understand that if 
the building trades couneil would indorse an agi-eement for us. tendering the sup¬ 
port of every trade in an effort lo make this a idosed market, the (fuestioii of 
wages would cut hut little figure. Hai’iiig no outside eompetition, they could 
afford to pay us good wages. We thouglit favorably of th(> proposition, and for¬ 
mulated an agreement in accordance with the employers' solicitation, brought it 
before tlw building trades coundl, and fried to have the eoniicil indorse it, hut 
failed. That was in the year IHilli. 

In the spring ot 18IW. Ixdieving that the employers were as desirous as in IMfKi 
of entering into an agreement that might give them smiie advantages, our union 
adopted an agreement, and had the building trades council indorse it. which was 
soniewliat similar to tlie agreement of IHIW. The one difference was that we 
would work for any firm in the United States whidi would hire onr iiiemhers to 
do the work. In other words, a marble contratitor located in New York or else¬ 
where could do work for Chicago, iiroviding onr men were employed. Such an 
agr-eement, if made by the employers and our union, would probably keep out¬ 
side firms from taking work hero, as they miglit not want to employ members of 
our union. If they would employ members of ouruuionit would prove a medium 
whereby wo could increase our uietuhership and eventually establish a national 
marble cutters union with a uniform rate of wag(!s prevailing everywhere, 
thereby eliminating present differences and coub'ntions. 

We presented this agreement to the Cliicago marble manufacturers, reiiuesting 
thdr signatures, hnt they would not sign it. We referred to the fi«;t that it was 
somewhat similar to the agreement of IHilli which they had solicited, hut they 
would not come to terms with us under the agrtsiuient. Consequently our men 
were called out May 1. IHilil. The contractors gave us to understand that inas¬ 
much as they were obliged to compete with manufacturers on the outside for 
outside work, that got their employees cheaper than the rate we were asking, they 
would not he satustied unless they obtained the same conditions in respect to 
wages that every firm they were in competition with enjoyed. They even strongly 
intimated at one conference that they were inclined to place the rate for shop 
hands lower than the rate in vogue prior to the strike. 

We have reason to believe from their own statements that they did not want 
man wori'mg iu their shops to remain luemhersof onr organization, consequently 
we were jilaced iu a position whore we were obliged to defend members of onr 
udloh'Who were shop hands. It is a fatd; that the strike was prolonged in the 
interest ajid for the protection of the shop hands, as we could not properly desert 
any nortibn of the members, comprising even a minority part of our union. The 
most of our members, for the reason stated, were idle until the marble work for 
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the Marshall Field Building was required. The Davidson Brothers, marble man¬ 
ufacturers, who had the contract for the marble work for the building, would 
come to no agi'eement with us. Finally the architects, Burnham & Co., desiring 
no difficulties or delays during constriictiou, offered to hire us direct, giving us 
the. rates we were asking, which were |2.75 for shop hands and $.'?..')0 for setters or 
building hands. The result was that almost all of our men who were in Chicago 
were employed. 

Now. realize also this fact, that their declaration demanding tho dissolution of 
the building trades council means more than what is apparent on the surfatie. 
We can see the advertisements giving the labor unioms evtsrythiug they want in 
respect to a day's wages. If we could depend on their complydng w’ith the adver¬ 
tisements that they have put iq) in CHiicago, there might be no absolute necessity 
for an organization; but we have learned from exiierience that they are not to l)e 
depended on. I know in our organization we have entered into agi-eements with 
some of them, and they think nothing of breaking it. We are consequently sus¬ 
picious of everything they siiy and <'verything iliey suggest. And I may state 
that when we see (hat tlieii- j)rincipal de.sire is to annihilate tho building trades 
council, wliile they .still ,say they will give us the wages, which i.sthe principal 
tiling a man de.sires,'wdiat we are nil looking after, wliich every union is satisfied 
if it can receive, wo know what their aim and olqeetis. We know very well that 
the Tiiedium through which we are able to obtain and maintain the wages i.s to be 
through this Ryinpathetic sti-ike. There is no di,spnte about this. Wo know what 
inferior ])ny in Cdiiiiago nnstus to a workingman. We have good, strong illustra¬ 
tions of wdiat it means in (ducago, and there is notliing like practical illustrations 
to a man as to what he may ex]>ect under certain conditions. 

Q. you arc in entii-e harmony witli the building trades council?—^A. Yes. 

y. You think they can better represent you in the gimeral relations to tlie con¬ 
tractors than you caii'i-eprcsent yourself'—A. The central body looks at eonditious 
in tho light that the injury of one is the eonceru of all. We do know, then, that 
we aro bonefited by it. 

Q. If they would sec fit to enter into arbitration of these dlfferonces with the 
contractors, woulil your union be ready to aiqirove it and abide by the result?— 
A. If the building trades council as a whole should conclude that it was policy 
or pro])er that tliey sliouhl enter into a .scheme of arbitration whereby all differ¬ 
ences that niighii arise might he adjusted, it (!er|.ain]y would olitain tho approval 
of our organization. 

Q. Von have two classes of (miployoes in your trade, known as the shop men 
and the outside men?—A. As a matter of fact, a man in order to bo a woikman 
on tho outside, of micossity has got to be an inside man: because you have got to 
lie olio in order to lie the other. A man has got to he a marble cutter to be a 
marble setter, because in the B(.-ttiiig of marble there is more or less cutting and 
fitting re<jnire.d. 

Q. Do you m]uire, tlmt all marble of wliatever (diaracter that enters into the 
hnildiiig in this city shall he prepared in tlie city?—A. Not at the present time. 

Q. Did yon ever havetliat reciuirementV—A. That was our effort. I thought I 
explained that. 

Q. Well. I did n<it quite understand you.- A. No; we never had that i-ondition 
establisheil in (Ihicago, in any manner. 

Q. Is it customary for the marble producers at the qnarrie.s to do some dressing, 
some preparation of tlie marhli! for Imildiug?—A. I remember myself when two 
particular shops in Chicago proliably employed more men and steadier than they 
do now—some twenty yeais ago—ami that was owing to tlie fact that tho work 
done for Chicago was done in Chicago. But at 1 he present time the major portion 
of the work done for Cliicago is done in tliose districts where the men do not get 
a eufficienuunioiint of money toenahh' ilieni to live projierly. 

Q. Where is it done?—A. It is done in Vermont, in Georgia and Tennes8ee,and 
some c f it comes from Europe. 

Q. Do you know what the wages paid to those men are?—A. I have understood 
from sources tliat I considerreliablo tliat wages run from .^1.35 np to $2,and some 
less. In fact, I understand tliat in Vermont they have arrangements in effect 
whereby a man has not lieen able to make a siifficioiit amount to get out of town 
if he loses his job. We have men in our organization who say that when they 
find any man there that has aspirations for the formation of a labor organization 
his head is cut off. 

Q. Is there no organization of workmen at Proctor or' Rutland?—A. I do not 
think so, so far as my knowledge goes. 

. Q. Do you know to what extent they employ machinery there in the prepara¬ 
tion of marble to send here and to other cities?—A. That I do not know exactly, 
but I presume they employ it as far as it is possible for them to employ it. 
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Q. In what shape does the marble generally come here to-day to be put into 
buudmga?—^A. It comes here almost finished, completed as far as the cutting is 
concerned. 

Q. Is it shaped to fit together in the walls of a building, in the wainscoting?— 
A. Yes; it is shaped to finish; but, as I said liefore, there are some alterations 
remiired where there is variation in respect to the plan of the building, etc. 

Q. Is it molded and polished?—A. It is molded and polished and finished. 

Q. Do you know whether that is done by machinery or not?—A. Most of it is 
done by machinery. 

Q. Have you any definite knowledge of the condition of the workingmen 
employed in doing that for these manufacturers and quarries?—A. Only just 
what I have said, from the statement of the boys that were bom down there; 
they say their condition is very bad. 

Q. Do you believe tb.at it is net^ossary to the success of your people that any 
more of the work of fitting should lie done near the building?—A. I know posi¬ 
tively that if the work for Chicago was done in Chicago we should require 
probably twice the number of men that are eninloyed in Chicago at the present 
time. 

Q. You do not know any way to bring that alKiiil ?—A. No; I do not know any 
way to bring it about while labor can be .secured ont.sidc of Chicago cheajier than 
it can be in Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) What wages arc ]i.aid in Chicago?— A. On buildings 
under the agreement that we have ,sig;ied at the present time, $3.1)0 per day. 

Q. Is there any difforence in labor: do you all get .$:i.')0?—A. No; the shop 
handset $2.7,1 

Q. What men? —A. The shop man that does the, cutting and molding gets $2.75, 
and the setter gets 

Q. What hours do you have?—A. Eight hours. 

Q. Do yon limit the amount of work?—A. No. 

d. Nor fix a mininnmi?—A. No; eight liours' work constitutes a day's work. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) In what shape does the Italian marble come here? Is it 
dressed and fitted for building'?—A. In some cases. The most of the Italian 
marble that comes to Chicago conies here in the rough. Tluire has been an 
English firm in Chicago for years that has done a great many of our largest 
buildings, and they have had it finished almost altogether in Europe. 

Q. Do you know anything about the duties they have had to pay on the fin¬ 
ished prtiduct?—A. No, 1 do not. 

Q. Do yon know whether they are mncli larger than they are on the rough 
marble'?—A. Oh, I presume they mu.s1 be, bo?iause they have got to be handled 
with a great deal more oare when finished. You see. tlie rough marble that 
comes to tills country comes in blocks, big cubes, and the ftnislicd gocxls in thin 
slabs, say from 1 inch and an inch and a qu,art.er to 2 inches. 

(T estimony closed.) 

■Whereupon at 12:.5o the siibcommission took a recess until 2;;!0 o'clw-k p. m. 

(On March 81. 19(XI, Mr. McCullough again took the stand, and testified os 
follows:) 

Mr. Clahke. Please make your statement. 

The Witness. I wish first to submit a certificate that will prove the statement 
I will make with reference to the bosses securing our assistance in an effort to 
handicap outside competition. This certificate is signed by Mr. John Flindall, 
president of the White Stone MaimfiH-turers’ Association, and C. N. Marthens, 
secretary of the White Stone Manufacturers' Association. The certificate reads 
as follows [reading]; 

" Chicago, January g , 1897. 

“ 'We, the undersigned members of the White Stone Manufacturers’ Association, 
having come to an amicable settlement in our agreement with the Marble Cut- 
, tens and Setters’ Union, of Chicago, for the ensuing year, fully concur in allowing 
the Evans Marble Company, of Baltimore, Md,. to finish work contracted for by 
them on public library and Chicago, Cook County, jail, with men from said 
Marble Cutters and Setters' Union of Chicago; in all other respects the aforesaid 
union is tcrsMctly adhere to terms of agreement.” 

Np'W* agreement itself that we entered into is in the hands of a former 
tr^nrer, who is not connected with our union at the present time. Consequently 
leouldikotpbtain the agreement: but this-will certeinlybe sufficient evidence 
that BUeh an agreement existed between the marble cutters and marble manu- 
facturersj and they were responsible for the contract, although we acquiesced.* 
[Riis retes to a matter pertaining to an outside film tliat was doing some wOik 
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in Chicago at the time we entered into this agreement, and considering the pos¬ 
sibility of the employers in Chicago concluding that we were violating the agree- 
mentif we undertook to work for these people, wo got this certificate which I have 
just read. 

Mr. Bagley, in his statement yesterday, stated that we wore hemmed in with 
an agreement ratified by the building trades council, and that we gave him to 
understand wo could not alter it. As a matter of fact, I met Mr. Bagley in 
his own house, spending the better part of two days, and settled up every question 
that was in dispute between us, until we came to the point as to what he would 
do with his present employees. They wore men who, during the strike, had taken 
the places of our organization. He did not intend to discharge them, and he gave 
me to understand that he had a sufficient number to answer all iiurposes. Conse¬ 
quently I did not see the object of coming to an agreement with him under such 
conditions, for it would afford him relief while it would not benefit ns a particle. 

He also referred to a book of rules measuring a day's work. As a matter of 
fact, we had adopted a book of rules, hut there was only an effort on one occasion 
to enforce it, and it all transpired in one day. That was on the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, and that was ever two years ago. Tlie aim and oh.iwt of adopting that 
hook of niles was to locah' men among ourselves whom we suspected of being 
pieceworkers—men who would work night and day to the disadvantage of other 
members. 

I wish also to state that since the early nineties an eight-hour day has obtained 
in Chicago with all marble manufacturers. 

Mr. Bagley remarked that the ipialifications required for business agents were 
the qualincMitions of. or generally went to qualify, a ward politician. Why it is 
all those men bring in those (siinplaints about hnsiuess agents is something I can 
not understand. 1 have been connected with the building trades council now 
almost 3 years—almost directly—and in that time I could swear that I never have 
been approached more than three tinu's about politics. No man ever approached 
me and asked me to vote for tliis man, or that man, or anyother man. 

Now in order to show the disjjosition of some of these peojile that are appar¬ 
ently so antagonistic to labor organizations. I want to refer to this man Frank 
L. Davis that gave testimony hero yesterday. At the time the library building— 
some time in ISU7—was going up, ilie marble work was lioing done by this Balti¬ 
more oonoeni, and Ml’. Davis was manager. That is the concern I referred to in 
regard to that troiihlc. He was manager at that time. Wo had been disorgan¬ 
ized for two years, since ISHI. Prior to the starting of the marble work on the 
library, some time prior, we organized and became affiliated with the building 
trades council. Our movement was to formulate an agreement and present it to 
the council fur tlieir approval. It was the same as had been signetl by this same 
firm he represented prior to that time. We presented it to this man Davis, and 
he refused absolutely to sign it. That re.siiltcd in a strike Isiing inaugurated on 
that building; resulting in tlio calling out of sometliing in tlie iieigliborhood of 
three or four hundred men in the various trades, in an eifort to enforce his signa¬ 
ture to this agreement. Reiueiiibcr, gentlenieu, that at that time he was shown 
a letter coming direcriy from tlie office of the jicople tVieiiiselves, given to one of 
our members, statiiig.iii effect, that the wages tube paid on that building were to 
bo ®3.50 a day. That was the rate we demanded under the am’eement wo pre¬ 
sented. Notwithstanding the knowledge he had of that letter, he ignored us and 
put up a fight. It finally came to a point where the iiooplo in charge of it, the 
libraiy board, were becoming very anxious, and Mr. Hatch, the president of 
the library board at that time desired to have the matter arbitrated. We 
apparently showed a disposition—probably for some purpose—^not to arbitrate 
the matter At one conference in Mr. Hatch's office, when Mr. Davis was present, 
Mr. Hatch turned to us and said. “Boys, I don’t soe why you don’t arbitrate 
this matter and settle it up inmitsliately." Wo at that time showed a dispo¬ 
sition apparently not to do sc; and he said to Mr. Davis, “Mr. Davis, you have 
no objection to arbitrating'f" and he said • ‘ No;'' and l.hen we coincided without any 
delay. Then the question arose as to what form of arbitration wo should arrange, 
and Mr, Hatch proposed that each side select an arbitrator, those two to select a 
third, the three to discuss the case pro and con, and the decision of those parties 
to be final and binding. When it came to that point it appeared to our com- 
rttittw that Mr. Davis was very sorry he had agreed to arliitration, because he 
insist^ that we should show evidence that we were able to compensate the man 
we were to select for arbitrator. He ahem’d and ah'd on that point so long that 
finally Mr. ^tch told him, “Mr. Davis, if the arbitrator they select demands 
recompense for his services, I guarantee the board will pay him.” Now that set¬ 
tle that matter. They selected Ex-Judge Jameson, of Chicago, and the case 
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was gone into and was deoidecl in oiir favor: and tliat, settled that strike; hnt the 
members who wore actively engaged in the strike were laid off, and they were 
not employed on that Imilding afterwards. The niemhers of the building trade.s 
council were willing to strike that building if we desired it, but we did not desire 
to call off 400 ni(‘n for that matter. 

Now, I also listened to Mr. Bonner. As I have been in that tile business myself 
I undor.stand a little about it. He made a c.omjdaint here to the effect that the 
tile setters would not tolerate an apprentice. Now, as a ni.attnr of fact, Mr. Bon¬ 
ner knows as well as I can tell him that the helpers he refeiTed to develop into 
tile setter.s, .and be knows .as a matter of fact that the mii.ior portion of t.Iie iile 
setters in Chicago to-day have been helpers; tliat is the way they became tih' set¬ 
ters jn.st as the helper in the marble business becomes in tlie course of time a 
marble setter. 

Ho also rofer.s very .strongly to the Molly Maguires. He stated here that we 
were worse than the Molly Maguires. He stated it, notwithstanding, as he 
admitted, that there was a full ileligation of the building trades council at bis 
b.ack. H.- staled furtlior l.lial. be w:is down in that Pennsylvania country dnnng 
the time the Molly Maguires wcri'in bla.sl.and he was a.fraid iooiienhis mouth 
in oppQ,sitioii to them; hut he \v;is not ;ifr;iid when he had ;i full ilelegation of 
worse peoide behind him. It must lie that as he advauees in ;ige he develops 
more nerve. 

Now I will tell jon, gentlemen, niy ('xperienct' as a business agent lias been 
simply tlus, that business agents do not desire trouble. Their aim and object so 
far as I can observe is to avoid strikes. .As a matter of fact. it. will appeal to the 
best .indgment of every m;in. on any considm-ation. t.hat the workingmen do 
not w.ant to remain idle. The more ti'ouble a business agent gives an organiza¬ 
tion the h.'KS lime lie is likely to remain in that jiosition. That is rot. pure and 
simple. Of course there are exceptions to the rule. It may b(' lli.at men are 
doing something they have no business 1.o do. and it Is a distress probably to the 
people they represi'nt. and the peoiili' tliey are d.iing business with. 

I want to refer also to .a marble firm in I be city of Cliieago—Bilvid.son Brothers. 
They secured the coiitract for flieWayue Comity conrt-liouse, Detroit. They 
agreed under that contract to eniiiloy none but members of laborunious affihateu 
with the building trades council, that wore connected with the national Imilding 
trades Council. They agreed under that contraet, to do that. They .stated to thosi- 
people in Detroit that their present I'liiployees at that time wore members of the 
building trades ooniicil and all carried cards. As a matter of fact that was 
not so. A rejiort beeame current that Davidson Bi-others were an unfair 
firm in Chicago, and tlie officials of the Detroit Bnilding Trades Council asking 
for the truth, we told tlieiii the truth; t.liiit wc could not get him 1,o make any 
terms; that lie was employing good, first-class mccliaiiics. .and ]iayiug them 
a day. That .sliows you Die advantage of individual libcrt \. 

"I will .submit here,a certified copy of tlie a,grcemcut he entered into with the 
building cominissiouers of Detroit, certified to by the Wayne County court—by 
the clerk of (he court, under seal—stiiinlating .jnsi exactly what 1 said with refer¬ 
ence to union bailor. (The agreement referred to. with certificate, follows); 

17. The contractors h.eieby agvee to ])erforin ;ill labor and furnish all materials 
in accordance with the resolution adojited by the board of snpervisoi's of the 
county of Wayne and Htate of .Miebigaii. Friday. October I."!, IHlKi, as follows: 

Resolved, That none other except, union-made iron and steel shall be used in the 
said Wayne County building. 

Resolved, That the interior work on the county building bi> done by union men 
and ejtizens of Wayne County; Provided, That tliis rule need not hold when a 
union does not exi.st or that citizens of this county i'.an not be iiriK'-nrod for pro¬ 
posed work. AdoiJtod January 18!)!). 

And it is further mutually agreed to by the parties to this contract that the 
marble and scaglinlia work called for by this contract, and the drawings and 
specifications, is to l)o done in accordance with propo.sal of said Davidson Brothers 
Marble Oomi)auy, the contractors, as described on page 5 of the specifications for 
marble and scagliolia work, second, third, and fourth lines, as follows: “First, 
to do the work of sawing, molding, rubbing, and polishing wherever practical, 
and efeoting the same complete and finished in the building.” 

The work is to lie performed by union labor wherever the same is executed. 

‘ Itis til* agreed to by the parlies to this contract that the materials called for 
hy thta contract and the plami and specifications shall not be made or prepared by 
prison-labor. 
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In witness wherenf the parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. 

Davidson Bros. Maebls Co., 

John A. Davidson. President , 

CmitrnetoTS. 


Walter H. Coots, 

Bernard Youngblood. 

Fayette Harris, 

Carl Stahl, 

Ji'DKON T. Mayhew. 

Loo Burt. 

Thos. II, Christian, 

Hugh T. S(;ullen, 

Owners. 

In presence of— 

,Toiin Soott. 

Pktf.k Dederiohs. 

[No. fiti.—Certiflwl copy—Law.] 


State of Michiuan, County of Wayu 

I, Henry M. Rejoinlda. clerk nf Wayne County, and clerk of the circuit court for 
the county of Wayne, do hereby certify that the above and the foregoing is a ,.ru9 
and correct copy of a portion of the contract of the Davidson Brothers Marble 
Cnuipany with Wayne County, Mich., containing all stipulations regarding union 
labor (uit ered in the above-entitled cause by said court. a.s appears on record in my 
office. That I have compared the same with the original, and it is a true transcript 
therofroui and of the Whole i.hcreof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto sot my hand and affiied the seal of said 
court and county, at Detroit, this eighth day of’July A. D. 1899. 

[SKAL.l Wm. H. McGregor, Chrk. 

By C. H. AvaTix, Dejmty ('lerk. 

It finally came to the point that a,1. the instance of the labor people of Detroit— 
it came to the point that they were satisfied he did not intend to do what he agreed 
to do—heevidenijy made an effort to avoid it by making an effort to einijlojipeople 
who were not memliers of an organization: and it finally wont to Allan H. Frazer, 
prosecuting attorney of Wayiie County. Detroit, and I submit a certified copy of 
liisopinion with reference towhat this finnwas obliged to do under this contract. 
]Tho opinion above referred to follows:) 

Df-TRoit, Micti., October ,i, imK 

Wm. H. McQrf.gor. Esq.. 

County Clerk and Clerk of the Building Committee of the Boord of Supervisors. 

Dear Hir: Your favor of the 4tli in.stant, including letter from secretary of the 
Building Trades Council of Detroit.and contract of the county of Wayne with the 
Davidson Brothers Marble Comp.auy, ha,s been received and carefully noted. 

The letter from the secretary of the Trades Council to the building committee, 
says, among ('ther things," We have reason to believe tliat tlie Davidson Brothers 
there are making or preparing iu:irble work for the County Building with non¬ 
union under-paid labor." 

The contract between the county nf Wayne and tin Davidson Brothers, con¬ 
tains the following among nthei things: 

“ The coiiti’aetors hereby agi'ee to perform all labor and fnmisli all material in 
acc.ord,ance with the resolution adopted by the board of supervisors of the county 
of Wayne, :ind State nf Michigan, Friday, October l.'i. 1896, as follows; 

“ ‘ Resolved, That none other except union-made iron and steel shall he used in 
the said Wayne County Building. 

“ ‘ Resolved, That the interior work on the county building he done by union 
men and citizens of Wayne County: Provided, That this rule need not hold when 
a union does not exist or that citizens of this county can not be procured for pro¬ 
posed work. Adopted January 6,1899.' 

“And it is further mutually ameed to by the parties to this contract, that the 
marble and scagliola work, called for by this contract and the drawings and speci¬ 
fication^ is to to done in accordance with the proposal of said Davidson Brothers 
Marble Company, the contractors, as described on page 6 of the specifications for 
marble and scagliola work, second, third, and fourth lines, as follows: ‘ First, to 
do the work of sawing, molding, rubbing, and polishing wherever practical and 
erecting the same complete and finished in the building.’ 
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“ The work to Imj ™rformed hy union labor wherever the same is esecnted.” 

It is my opinion that Davidson Brothers are obliged to have the work done by 
union labor in connection with the Wayne County Building, whether done in 
Chicago or any other place, and that it is the duty of the building committw 
to see that this provision of the contract, as well as all others, are literally ful¬ 
filled by the contractors. 

Very respectfully, 


A1.T.AN H, Frazer. 


Pronecnfiny Attoriu-ij. 


[No. 71.—(Vrtiflofl <*<)py—Law.J 


State of Michigan, 

Cminty of Wayne, ss. 

I. Win. H. McGregor, clerk of Wayne County, and clerk of the circuit court 
for the county of Wayne, do hereby certify, that the above and the foregoing is 
a true and correct copy of opinion enterccl in the above-entitled cause oy said 
court, as appc^ars of record in niy office. That 1 have compared the same with 
the original, and it is a true ti'an.script therefrom, and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto .set, my hand and affixed the seal of said 
court and county, at Detroit, this 7th day of October, A. D., 18!)!). 

[heal.] Wm. H. MoGREGoii, Clerk. 

By Chas. P. Benoit, Jr.. Deputy Clerk, 

Fee, $-. 


I can only sec one ob.ie<'t in the desire of the building contractors in Chicago to 
dissolve the building trades council, and that is simply because they recognize 
it as a means whereby the workingmen can successfully obtain what they are 
entitled to. I do not see any other reason for it. It appeared singular to my 
mind when I heard some of the gentlemen here refer to the business agent—it 
aiipenrcd very singular to my mind that after swearing to their knowledge that 
business agents had accepted considerations to call off .strikes, that when the 
question was asked them to explain the circumstances they avoided doing it. 
Being such rabid enemies of the building trades council, you would think that 
they would use every means they could rd explain it. If they know about those 
things they lack moral courage, or they must be liars, or criminally connected 
with such affairs, or they would expose them. If the building trades council 
understood that such transactions were performed by any member connected 
with it, it would goon discipline them; it would soon place them where they 
belong: because there arc enough men in that council of common sense that know 
that nothing permanent can exist under such coiiditiou.s. 

1 do not know that I have anything further to say with reference to this matter. 
There is consiberable to say, but it has been very thoroughly covered by other 
people. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) A question has been handed to me, which I will read to 
you: “ Is not the tile setter’s helper the same as the hod carrier to the brick¬ 
layer?”—A. In a certain sense, yes. The tile setter’s helpei is the man who in the 
beginning mixes the cement, makes all preparations for the tile setter to go ahead. 
As I stated before, the majority of the tile setters in Chicago have developed right 
up from the tile setter’s helper. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Here is a question that has been handed in: ‘-Does the 
heirs’ union belong to the building trades council?”—A. Yes. 

Q. If so, how can they become tile setters?—^A. By the fact that when they 
become proficient and when the tile setters are satisfied that they are proficient, 
they permit them that privilege. 

Q.. Can you tell us what the scale of wages in your trade is in ChicaJio, and how 
it compares with the scales in other cities?—A. The scale in Chicago with refer¬ 
ence to the men employed in the building is $3.50 per day at tihe present time. 
The scale in New York is something in the neighborhood of $4. The scale in St. 
Louis is $8.25. As I understand it, up in Milwaukee it is a sliding scale, and it 
goes from $2.25 up. 

Another filing I want to say in reference to our contention, is this: Mr. Ba^ey 
stated, h.e^ yesterday that because the larger part of the work he does in the fac- 
is done for the outside, he is obliged to compete with the people outside, 
and he oog^d not pay the shop hands the rates we are asking. Now, as a matto: 
of fact, we got testimony from the Evans people showing they my their shop hands 
at Balt^ore $8.46 a day. In the instance that I understand Ifc. Ba^y to refer 
to, he Vi(w acting for his (Vganization and I was acting for mine. We realiaed 
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the (Hsadvantage of placing a Chicago employer where he could not compete with 
outeidera, hecanae we knew it ho waa forced out of business it would probably 
mean so many of our men out of employment. He was satisfied to pay these rates. 
As I .stated before, we settled everything until it came to the jwint that he would 
only employ those nonunion employees. 

Q. You are very well satisfied with the scale you have in Chicago?—A. Well, 
we are very well satisfied, yea. 

Q. And the hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. A gentleman wants me to ask you how that scale compares with cities that 
compare with Chicago in size, like Philailelphia and Boston?—A. I think really, 
taking everything into conaideratiou, X think really a man working in the city of 
Boston ia not obliged to do half the work that we are here. As a matter of fact, it 
is acknowledged right and left that our tradesmen do more than people working 
outside of Chicago. Tln'rc ia no exaggeration in that statement. 

Q. Were you ever a walking delegate?—A. I .am at the present time. 

<j. Were you ever approached by a cont,ractor with an intimation that you 
might have a consideration for settling tronhles?—A. During the course of this 
summer, a contracfeir telephoned over to the building trades council that he 
wished to .see mi‘ om' evining at 5 o'ldock. He made a proposition to me that if I 
would do certain things he would inaki'it all right forme. I understood what 
that was; if 1 would allow a <'ertain job to go through it would be all right. I was 
asked to name the en)]doyer wdio proposi'd bribing, and my answer follows: I 
have not so bitter a feeling against the man that 1 should want to expose him. 
I did make a stetemi-nt in regard to it among the members of my own associ¬ 
ation. I should not like lo do it, because I know it would injure him in the com¬ 
munity. I do not feci so bitter toward him that I should like to jdace him in that 
jiosition. bw;ause it may bo a lossuu to him to be honest in the future. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CUK'AOO. IlJ... Marcltur. lOOO ., 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE P. GUBBINS, 

. J*rcsnXen/ itf ihf Ctn'on of (^hituigo. 

The special sulKiommission met atS.ari, pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke presid¬ 
ing. At that time Mi George P. Gnbbina, of Chicago, president of the brick¬ 
layers' union, was introduced as a witness, and. being duly sworn, testified as 
foUow.s: 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) What is your post-office address?—A. No. 13 Selden. 

Q. And your occupation'?—A. Bricklayer. 

(J. Do you belong to the bricklayers' union'?—A. Yes; I am president of the 
local union in Cliicago. 

Q. And yon represent it here'?—A. I roiu'osent the international of Chicago; we 
are a subordinate branch of the iiiteniatioiial. 

Q. We shall be happy to hear you make a statement in your own way concern¬ 
ing the industrial conditions here.—A. You mean what brought up this crisis 
that is on at jiresent? 

Q. Anything you want to testify about eonceming tho past or present.—A. 
Naturally it would load up to tl is pre.sent cri.sis and lockout at the present time. 
The causes of that would be most interesting. 

Q. We want to hear you testify to what yon want to bring out.—A. Some of 
the contractors have appeared before the commission and made statements that 
labor organizations are arbitrary and not willing to arbitrate or to meet the con¬ 
tractors halfway. They seem to try to throw all the blame upon the labor 
unions. I am here to refute those statements and give a correct statement of the 
conditions in Chicago at the present time and how they were fetched down. 
Some 3 or 4 years ago the mason contractors’ association of the city of Chicago 
formed an agreement with our organization U) work for nobody but mem¬ 
bers of their association. We saw that it would not work, that it put a bar 
on those who wished to build by the day. It was also barring anybody that did 
not come up to the rerniiremonte of the oontractor.s’ association. Regardless of 
the fact that a man had money enough to carry on a successful contracting busi¬ 
ness he was not eligible for membership to contract in Chicago in the mason 
line unless he was a practical mason and went throngh an examination put to 
him by the contractors' association of Chicago. The breakiug of that agreement 
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was caused by an injunction in the courts liere which was served on our associa¬ 
tion. upon the officers and nieuibers, to restrain tlio officers from interfering with 
members of our association who wished to work for thoGreenbaum Construction 
Company. The officers, of course, refrained from interfering with the men, but 
the men tliat were down there refrained from work. We refrained from work¬ 
ing, from oppo,sing tluim, from working for tliis iiontraetor. 

But we had no agi'eemont the following year. Tlie last year we entered into 
th<‘ agreement again, at the timi^ I was president. The fir.st meeting of our arbi¬ 
tration board and theii's—as per agreement of long standing, we were to send over 
and meet with them and arbitrate onr difEere,nee.s every year, in the month of 
.Tanuary. The fir.st <pieBtion imt to me was. Were we prepared to work for them, 
and them only. Wc w<‘re in such a ])osition—the bricklayers in the city of Chi¬ 
cago—that we were continually hamperedl^ thebiwses—byfhecoutractors’ asso¬ 
ciation; bnt I told them we won' ](repan'd to go into that agreement. We (mtercd 
into an agremnent and arbitration. Wo seh'cted an arbitrator or an umpire 
rather; .> num on e;w.li side of the arbitration board mei.and we agreed upon 
certain rules io govern the ye.ar. The boa.ses holding ns down to the agreement 
that we would work for nobody but member.s af their as.sociation created a good 
dnsvl of troubh' and strife in the city of Chicago, and many contractors of long 
standing were deh.arred from membershi]) in tile contractors' aH.sociation hecan.si' 
they did not come up to the re(|uir('ni(>nts. one of which was that a man bad to be 
a practical brick mason. Some men. as T have said before, who had b(>en for 
twenty years contracting mason work, were not eligible for membership in their 
association. Since, according to our agreement, we were not allowed to work tor 
those men. they were compelled to hire otiiers. The contractors' ussis.-iation 
wanted ns to force those contractors intotheir as.sociation—those musonsby trade 
who were eligible. Th<>r<' were somewhere in the neigliiiorhood, I believe, of t)0 
fori’cd in last year through not being able to emiiloy any of onr men. 

Bight after making lhat agreenieiii with ns. an (‘xclusive agreement to work 
for none Imt them, they (-ntered into an agreement with the mati'rial men of the 
city of (Ihicago, commonly known as tlieniatej-ial combine, dcdiarring their mem¬ 
bers from inlying material from hrms not in the material c.onihine. The material 
coinhmt' embraced thefollowing material men: Brick, common and prcssisl; lime, 
crushed stone, sand and also dimension stone, commonly called rubble. They 
raised the pri(!f-ionmBteri!il.'JI..'')0 for riibhlestono to anybody otttside of the mas- 
tor masons’ association: ISI a thousand for common brick: from §1 a thousand to IjSi 
on the pre.ssed lirick, according 1o the ([ludity; l.'l cents a Viarrel for lime; from 
80 to .10 cents a yard for sand. Any coutractoi’ not aniemher of their association 
could not buy material except from a very few finns—I'ery small firms that were 
not in a position to Hupidy a large demand. They froze out, to my knowledge, 
two or three jiressed brick finns and stone companies, wlio had to go in with 
these contractors that we were not allowed to work for-and form an independ¬ 
ent masons' association, taking the headijuarters formerly occupied by the 
mason.s and builders' a,ssis-iation. and continning on employing any man who 
would work for that as.sociation. Contractors even went so far as to try to hire 
laboring men lo put some of ihese independent eonlraetois in the hospital. I 
have niy.self met one oi the men of whom lliey wanti'd to know if we could not 
get men, and I told them we were not engaged in tliat line of business. 

Q. 'Wliat do you moan by jmtting them in the hospital?—A. Breaking their legs 
and arms, and something of that kind. 

Q. AB.saulting them?—A. Assaulting them—putting them out of the business 
when they could not pni them out through the material men. They wanted to 
put them out physically. The contractors’ council, an institution here, was 
formed by William O’Brien, a member of the mason contractors’ association, 
Behel, of the carpenters, and ,Samuel Smith, secretary of the master plumbers’ 
association, and tliey sent a communication to the building trades council asking 
us to deal with them or arbitrate. A committee of r> was ai)pointed by the build¬ 
ing trades council in December to meet with them. Oh, no; excuse mo. The 
building trades council ignored the communication coming from that body, but 
M. B. Madden, a prominent citizen of Ciiicago and large material dealer, tendered 
his services as mediator, and asked for a committee from the building trades 
council to meet with a committee of reputable builders and material men of Chi¬ 
cago, to soe if we could not fetch al)ont such a condition of affairs that things in 
the Irailding line, would run smoothly during this coming year of 1900. A com- 
.mittee from the building trades council, receiving that communication from a 
man'tjiey^:onsidered a I’esponsiblo material man, and the men he mentioned that 
he was to have on a committee with him being reputable business men, con 
tractor^, and material men, a committee was appointed from the building trades 
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council, a committee of 5, of which I was a member. We waited upon a like 
number (_Mr. Madden's committee) in the Builders’ Exchange, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce building, on the second floor. I do not remember the date; I have not got 
that. But at the first ineeting Mr. Madden was elected chairman, and Ixith sides 
aired their grievances, and they acyoumed subject to the call of the chair. 

Another meeting was held with like proceedings. Then a communication came 
over stating that fiehel, Murdoch Campbell, Boyd, the plumber, and other mem¬ 
bers of the building contractors’ council who were members of it—at that time 
we were thinking of refusing to meet with those men. a.s we had refused to meet 
with them before, but on iiersnasiou from representative men of Chicago we 
went and met them; and one of their members was John Ilawle. who represented 
the cut-stone contractors of Chicago, But at the first meeting of llie joint board, 
of which he wa.s a member, lie fettdiedin a resolution to do away with the ban that 
had been placed liy organized labor on tlie muchine.s us<‘d in the stone yard. On 
being askeil by tlie representative of the stonecutters' union, wlio was a memlier 
of our committee, what, portion of bis organization Ic reiiresented, lie said lie rep¬ 
resented 1be whole (it them. Tlie repre.sentaiive of the stonecutters'union (old 
him that tie Uiouglit he only represented l.'i pei cent, and tliat W iier ceiil had 
signed a paper whicli lie had in his jiocket staling 1 hut Mr. Rawle was (here in the 
interest of tlie men who wanted niiu-liiiies. and not acting in the iutere-t of his 
whole association, because H.') per cent of tlieiu wi-re not in favor of liaving 
macliiiK'S in tlie stone-cont.rac(ing busiue.ss in Cliicago. At that time I asked 
if tlie contractors that were there wi-re there in tlie interest of tlieir respectir'e 
as.sociatioiis or for tlie individual l>euefil of themsidvesaud their own contracting 
irasine.ss. It seemed to staui])edc them. But finally, after .several meetings, we 
came to a .set of rule.s governing the year. Tlie matter was referred back to the 
respectiveconncils—acopy sent to lli<’contractors'coniicil and one to tlie building 
trade.' council. The one .seni to the eontJ'actor,s' council was acted ujion very 
(luickly. The one sent to the building tradesI'o.mci] liad to be refenvd for a ref¬ 
erendum role. .Some of the trades ni our organization—the building trades cimn- 
cil, I mean—liave only one meeting a montli; somi' two: some every week. Our 
orgauizatioii. tlie bricklayers and miisoiis, had the first meeting the Monday follow¬ 
ing the Friday when the mattcr was referred from the (iouncil to the subordinate 
unioms ititerested in the council fora referejidiim vote, and our organization voted 
in favor of that iioiiit oi arbitration and tlie niles adopted upon th(> same. 

In the nu'antiuie. during all tliis controversy. I he orguuiziilhin of whicli I am 
president, tlie bricklayers and stone masons, iii .1 auuary, as per agreement, sent to 
the masons and ItuiUlevs' as.sociatioii of tlie city of Oliicago. notifying them of our 
election of a now arliitratiou board for tlie ensuing year, telling tliem we were 
read)' and willing to meet witli tlieir arliitralion liiiard anil arbitrate for (,he 
coming year. We sent over a written conimnnicatioii to tlieiii. but received uo 
amswer. I went East, GomiiigbaclcfronitheEaHtontlie2Alor25tli of January— 
around tlicre—1 immedvitely asked tbe seeretary of tlie arbitration board if'lie 
had received any comiminication from the masons and bnilder.s association. He 
said he had not. 1 immediately told him to eonmnmicato over the ’phone and 
nek them if tliey desired arbitration tor tlu* coming year; if tliey wanted to meet 
with our organization. He did .so, and Mr. Robinson, secretary of tiie masons and 
imilders' association, who by" the way is not a mason by occuiiatioii and who is 
secretary of their assoeiatiou. and who admitted tliat tliey deliarred men from 
their association for not being masons—lio sent word over that Mr. Cooy, president 
of the association, was not in, Imt he would see him when he came in and let us know. 
The next nioruing I asked our secretary, ••Have yon heard from Mr. Coey'l’' 
He said no. I said, •• (l.all Iiim no again.'’ He immediately called him up on the 
‘phone ill my presence, and he toid him lie had forgotten the matter, but would 
speak to Mr. Coey and let him know tliat day. Ho he let it go that day and 
heanl ii.i more about it. Pour Kucce.s.sive days we telephoned over with the same 
answer. We did that up to the last Saturday in January. Then we told thorn 
that, according to agreements entered into by them and u.s when we first adopted 
arbitration methods in Ghicago, we liad to moot in January, and that if it •was 
only for A liour we craved their indulgence. They' ignored us. 

February .'i they sent an ultimatum, or posted up notices rather, to the masons 
and laborers of Chicago, telling u.s tliat we were to lose our half day Saturday, 
and we were to work under anybody they sought fit to liire, telling us that they 
would hire union and nonunion men if they saw fit, and that any men who should 
work the following Monday they would consider would be working under the 
building rules. On every building that these notices were posted hi tJie men quit 
work on Saturday as usual, and from that time on, 8 weeks yesterday, the men in 
Chicago have been locked out unless they would come to the contractors’ tenns. 
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Since that time efforts have been made at arbitration. While the matter of arbi¬ 
trating was before the different unions for a referendum, the contra<!tors issued 
half a dozen ultimatums. The contractors told the building trades council that 
they wanted immediate action upon the matter of the referendum vote in regard to 
the .ioint board of arbitration. A committee from the building trades council, 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Ldlien, waited on the contractors and told them if they had 
one more week they thought tltu matter would he settled satisfactorily to all con¬ 
cerned; some of the smaller unions had not voted on it, and one more week would 
give every union a chance to have a ini'eting, and those voting in favor and those 
not voting at all would be counted in the affirmative. The contractors paid no 
attention to the request for one more week, but sent out their ultimatum on 
February .5, which caused the present lockout. 

After that time the international president of our organization was here. I 
stated the facts of the situation to liiiu, and he told mt' lie did not think it was 
possible that .such a .state of affairs could exi,st in a city of this size and enlighten¬ 
ment; did not really believe the statements I made to liiui. I took him over to 
the bosses'association, and in my iiresence the bo.s.se.s told him they would not 
arbitrate with anybody until the building trades council was dissolved, and then 
“To the victor belonged the spoils." I a.sked him what lu; meant about to the 
victors belonging the spoil. H<‘ said, " Well, if yon fellows win, whv you can 
stick it to us." And 1 said, *• Then I con.sider if you people vun you will stick it 
to usV” He said. '■ Well, you heard what I said; io the vietors lieloiig the .spoils." 
So our international jn-esident said, “ Well, then, your policy is rule or ruin, I 
understand?" And Mr. Gindele .said y('s; that would be about the size of it. 
Our inteniational pre.sideiit says, " You would have no ob.-jection to my malring 
that statement publie?" He said no: that he sent a letter to the mayor when the 
mayor wanted to mediate in this niattm' to try to settle it. “We told the mayor 
we wanted no outside interfereuee. If vou will read the letti'r to the mayor"— 
1 think that was on Febrnary 27 or January 27. the date of the letter to the 
mayor; he stated the date—“ you will .see lhat'our iiositon is jiretty firmly defined 
ttere, and it has j^ottobethe downfall of one assoeiatiou or the other." Our 
international president said, •• What grievam-e did they have against (lie nia.sons 
and bricklayers?" He said they bad no grievance. lie said. “What grievance 
have you got against any siiecifie trade? Stateone." They said, “ Well, the men 
are arbitrary." He said, “Give me some instances of their arbitrary actions." 
One of them tried to tell him something about the plumbers, and thim I asked 
him if he was talking from hearsay or from something that came under his own 
observation, and he said from hearsay. There were ipiite a niimlmr of contractors 
in the room, and I aski'd any of them if they had lost any time—the mason con¬ 
tractors or bricklayers had lost any time—through the year IStl!) through any arbi¬ 
trary rulings that had gone tliroiigli; that I had not heard of it, and that I should 
like to hear from some of those men if I could, and I would investigate it; and 
no one was there b) say that they had lost any time*. ,So that onr inteniational 
pr,e8ident came away in disgnst. Knowing' that we could not get onr side properly 
before the public through the city press of Chicago, he asked mo what to do iii 
this matter, and I advised him to come before thi.s (^ommi.ssion; and, just as I 
Buimaised, wo got about three inches of space the ne.vt day in papers of the city of 
ChieaiTO. Now, I am reaily to answer any (luestions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Are yon still ready and willing and anxious to refer all 
differences to arhitration?—A. All the worlnngmen of Chicago arc willing—have 
always been willing. I never heard when at any time they wore not willing to 
arbitrate. 

Q, Do you know any reason why the association of builders should undertake 
to crush the association of laborers?—A No; only that the contractors’ council 
was formed principally by the masons and bnililers' association, who want to 
dictate thepolicy of the industrial world. I believe. They would like to reach 
outside of Chicago after they get this (ilaco eorraled. They have nlceoffices over 
there, and they have what I consider a lot of chair wanners—men who receive so 
much per day for sitting on committees—and it is to their interest to create 
trouble. The more trouhle they have, the more eominitteo work they have to do; 
and every time they sit on a'committee they receive so much for the sitting. 
Those men—some of them—were the men who were most active In fetching 
ahotrt thin shut down and lockout; .and one in iiarticular, I might stete, only laid 
W,000 brick on one ,iob in two years. He did not settle, and aftOT this brick was 
m fire ’W^l, then he went around to the brick manufacturer and tried to get jl a 
fconsBhdtWtesn off. Such men as this are the men who are the cause of this lockout. 
« was not^e respdnsible and big contractors, such as Fuller, Sproul, and men of 
that k&d; Thoise men were not interested in this thing. They were fetched in 
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afterwards. The Wellg firm has always had a friendly feeling. That is another 
firm that I do not think understood the situation when they went into this thing. 

Are you willing to give the name or names of the man or men who tried to 
instigate your men to attack workingmen and maim them?—A. Well, I should not, 
of course, like to get anybody in trouble, but I will say this much: That it is only 
.yesterday (Sunday) that I was oloseted with a detective for 3 hours who wanted 
to have our men assault a buss loaded with people who were in the employ of 
the master masons’association; whether thinking I had a hand in these assault 
cases I do not know, but the assault did not occur. I told them we did not do 
anjrthing of that kind. 

Q. Do you say the dete<!tive tried to have your men make the assault?—A. He 
said, “Wouldn’t it be a bad thing if such a thing hapijened?” There is such a 
thing as telling a man, wouldn’t it be a bad thing if snch a thing happened, and 
at the same time telling him to do it. But he say.s, wouldn’t it be a bad thing; 
ho told me that there was going to be a ss with two men in charge, and he said, 
“ Wouldn’t it lie a bad thing for the me_ to clean that buss out? ” 

O. You understood that ho was tendering an invitation?—A. 'fhat is what I 
understood. He did not tell me, but he was telling me what a bad thing it would 
be; that was just the same thing; 1 considered that he was informing me of those 
things, thinking that rinrnien would go and niiralyze those men. 

Q. Do yon know who employed him'?—A. The master masons’ ass(X!iation. 

. Q. Did he say so’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you willing to give his name'?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it?—A. Le Viii. 

y. What is his first naine’?—A. I do not know, but he runs a detective agency. 
Also, I went over to the chief of pfjlice to see about prott^ction, and I have got a 
revolver in my jswket now because Le Yin told me that certain men at the head of 
this lockout wanted him to bri’ak my neck. 

Q. Do you feed that yon have adequate protection from tlie police?—A. Well, I 
had rather help myself a little it anyliody should .iump me. 

(By Ml'. IpJNfiBPV.) Did you get permission to carry a revolver’?—A. Ko; 
thechief of police told me he had no permission to give to anybody, and I asked 
him why it was given topolieenicn who were the lowest disreputemes in the city 
and who were living off lewd women; and I can fetch a man here to prove that 
two of them were blustering and wore jumping hack and pnlliug their guns and 
showing Iiow they could kill a striker. I hav(' a man on every job in Chicago, 
and I know everything that is going on in the city of Cliicago. This man was in 
a saloon with them. It was at iiight, and two of them got drnnk and were show¬ 
ing how they would kill a striker if he should come out, and how they had been 
told they would be attacked, and finally they got to (piarreling amongst them¬ 
selves. They were protecting the Heath & Milligan shop out here on Eighteenth 
and Canal—Lumber and Canal. The laboring men in Chicago do not care how 
much police protection is given. I was one at a committee that went over and 
saw the mayor and told him that we wanted any of our men who had broken any 
law arrested and we wanted them punished. The building trades council, of 
which our association is a member, and our association and all others affiliated 
with them do not countenance any violence of any kind. We told the mayor 
that we did object to the irresponsiblo men of tlie caliber that they were swear- 
tag in, who we thought were liable to go out among.st a crowd of men who might 
be standing around watching other men take their places and incite those men 
to some act of violence and then shoe it them down. If the mayor was cited before 
this commission he would tell you the same tiling that I tell you. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Didhedefend the character of the men who were being 
sworn in ’?—A. No; he did not. He told ns that no man hud any authority to 
carry a revolver or to go outside of a building. The men who were sworn in to 
protect the building bad no authority outside of it; and if owners of buildings in 
the city of Chicago and citizens here were willing to have that class of men pro¬ 
tect their property, why, of coursti. that was also outside of his power; but those 
men’s duties only went as far as the threshold of the building, and if we caught 
any of them out amongst the men inciting them to any riot or disturbance of any 
kind we should acquaint him with the fact and he would relieve them of their 
stars and responsibility. 

Q. Well, you have no fault to find with the treatment you have received at the 
hands of the mayor, have you?—A. No; I have not. I know our association has 
not, and I do not believe any other association has any fault to find with him. I 
know this much; 1 know that men have been arrested on the street—some of my 
men have been arrested. I will cite a few instances. One man named Lars Nel¬ 
son was arrested on a warrant calling for a man 5 feet 8, with a light mustache, 
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and that ■was tlip only description. He was 6 feet S. and was aiTested on the war¬ 
rant. Another man belonging to the lalxir organization, Anthony Connelly, 
was i) feet 10{. He was arrested on a warrant calling for a dark-complexioned 
man, o feet 4. They took us up before a justice here and we took a continuance 
befoi'e Justice Underwood. Wo took a change of venue from Justice Underwood. 
Upon arriving at Judge Priucliville's court they asked for a continuance. They 
had a whi.spered conversation with the judge, and then it was put off. I did not 
get a chance to ge.t up near enough. They had it laid over, and, of course, when 
it wa.s laid over it cost us $.'1 a day each for the bonds. The next time it came uj) 
I aiipeared a.s attorney' for the men. They asked for a continuance again, and I 
stated my case and laid it before the judge, and told them we were ready for trial, 
and some of mv men were destitute and wanted to get oni, of town, and it was 
a .shame to hold them there. Those men .stated at the time that they had wit- 
nesse.s, and the judge asked them why the witnesses were not there, ami they said 
they did not know. I asked them if it wore not a fact that the witnesses were 
working for Ihem anyway—the.se speinal men. They said yes; sol told thorn I 
did not see any reason why those witne.sses were not there. 1 told the judge we 
left it to his fairness as a man; we considered we were only Iwing gouged out of 
so much money. The next time, if a cmitinnnnce was gi-anted. they would not 
be there at the trial to pro.secnte; they had done that in several instances after 
having it continued, and every tiim' we continued it, I told the judge, it cost .ji!, 
The judge s,'iid he saw no i'ea.son why we could not go ahead with the trial, anij 
I notified the judge that we had more witncisses than tliey lia-d, and the day we 
went into Justie;* Underwisid's laiurt it would not be any tronbh- I'oj’ them to go 
out and get all the witne.sses they wantisl. The judge told fhi'in: "'You will have 
to pnxu'ed with the trial or I shall have to di.uni.ss the men." .So the matter was 
dismissed, and they took exceptions, and the men were liberated. 

There was the case of another man, named Boreh. They had a description that 
tallied with him pretty wc'll. It seems that the icractiee in vogue with the con¬ 
tractors in Chicago, through tlieir hirelings, their .sjieeittl ])olict! officers, has been 
to go before some justice and swear out a lot of John Dot' warrants. One of mv 
men being ;irre.sted—they arrested hini first and then tluiy went tlirongh a btincii 
of warrants about that thick liudicatiiig] atid found a warrant that, corresponded 
as near as possible to th(‘man. In tlnwe two cases they could not get anything 
nejirer .5 foot R than (! foot 2. and to .t fool 4 than a .d toot 10} man. We eomsulred 
with a lawyer, and the lawyer told ns that we eonld resist a warrant of that kind, 
and, if iieciessary, kill the man that servetd it. .Since that time they have come to 
find out that we are ready t o resist a warrant of llial. kind, and none of them have 
been served, hpoaus<“ if any lia<l be<'n they would have lieeii murdered. 

Q. An! you willing to give the name of that lawyer'/—A. No. You mean our 
lawyer? 

Q. Yes. You say that a lawyer, a member of the har. told yon-A. (Inlemipt- 

ing.) X consulted with a lawyer, and he told me thiit any man who would try to 
an'est U.S on a warrant of that kind that was not it legally deputized <;onstiible or 
•sheriff—these men, understand, that serve tliese warrants wen; those di.srepnta- 
bles that I told you about, who are sworn in as sijoeial poli(;emeu to protect certain 
propfirty, and also sworn in as special isdicemen nmler some of these detective 
agencies here—and he said tliey had no right to servo a warrant, and tlie warrants 
were defective unless they had our name, or the warrant tallied, or there was a 
man there to point yon out, and you could resist, arrest, if necessary, and nothing 
could he done witli you. 

Q. How could yon know whether an alleged officer was lawfully deiiutizod or 
not'/—A. He would have to show Ids credentials or lie would not take me. 

Q. Do officers generally show their eredentials'i'—A. They have to if tliey liave 
got a live one. If they are going to take a dead one, they can take liini, and 
if they take a man that has not got rights in the city. 'You would not go if 
I came up and pulled you, nor any other man. You would want to know what 
I was and who 1 was. 

Q, 'When a man is authorized in this city to make arrests, is he given a badge?— 
A. I wiU explain the duties as the mayor explained them to me. The duties of a 
special police officer, such as they have, are only to go out and guard property. 
There their authority ceases. They are only allowed to arrest men when they 
came in aiid do damage to the property, and their authority ceases when they go 
out of that. But, of course, if -a man comes into the building and does some 
and runs out, and they run outside after him, and follow him and arrest 
him, that would be all right, because they caught him in the act. 

(J. Bgw would a man being arrested know whether the officer had any authority 
or not?—A. He wosld make him show it. 
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Q. Would lie have anything else but a badge? Would ho make him show that 
or ask him for that?—A. Well, 1 will tell you. In the first place, he has got to 
have a warrant. If you do anything, he has got to have a warrant or else catch 
you in the act; or he has to go immediately after the crime was committed and 
have a man there to make a complaint that you have committed .the crime, and 
then ho takes you with the man that makes the complaint and takes you both to 
the station. 

Q. I want to know how you arc going to know whether a man is an officer 
when he attempts .to act as an officer?—A. It is his business to make it known very 
plainly that he is an officer; he has got to show ii star, and he has got to show a 
wai-rant, and no man can be arrested in Cliicago without a warrant. 

Q. Is it a common practice in this c.ity for men to pretend to act as officers 
when they are not officers?—A. We have them fined in the courts liero very often 
for impersonating an officer. It was only the other niglit that an officer at Des- 
plaines street station—because there were two men impers<mating officers and 
taxing lewd women of the city for money, and this Officer Quirk came along and 
went to arrest them, they pulled t.lieir guns and shot after him. Tliat is only 
two blocks froui wliere our hall is located—Green. Peoria, and Sangamon. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Doe.s your international organization mak(! it compul¬ 
sory upon yon to resort to arbitration in labor questions?—A. Yes; that isone of 
the fundamental jirinciples of our international body. 

Q. Is your local organization at liberty now to enter into arbitration with the 
master masons independent of the building trades coumnl?—A. We would not 
do it. 

Q. You would not do it?—A. No. 

Q. Would it not be compulsory upon you to do it?—A. Y'es; and that is what 
our international president, was here for. 

Q. Hnppose, now, that the master masons should change their attitude and 
agree to arbitrate?—A. They lost their chance with us. 

Q. They lost their chance?—A. If it is a fight to !i finish, we will stick with it 
as long ns they can. 

Q. Yon thereby forfeit aid?—A. We are willing to forfeit aid. We can not lose 
our manhood for all the aid in the, country. The fact is this; It is a contractors’ 
fight that was fetched down, but (-very organization in tin* council at all times 
was willing to go before the public; we are willing at tliis time. now. to take one 
man, five imm. or twelve men from the building trades council and liold a mass 
meeting in Chicago, for the citizens of Chicago, and have any fair-minded audi¬ 
ence decide who is right and who is wrong. All w’e want is an etpial share in the 
pi-oceeds of the building industry in the city of Chicago. Our organization, Mr. 
Kennedy, for over 13 years has not received an increase in salary. The contract¬ 
ors have gone so far as to post up notices in the cars, t.o mislead tlie general public, 
that we receive 84 a day. 1 am willing to make oath light here that our union—tlie 
members as a whole—do not average Sl.T.I the year around. There are some men 
who are very fortunate. They work for contrimtors who have work continually. 
Those men may make somewhere around $iHK) or $1,000 a year; but the vast major¬ 
ity make but very little. I have known men that have liot worked for 18 months 
in the city of Chicago at their trade, because they could not get work to do. 

(^. You think the coiitriudors are not willing to share with you the prosperity 
which they might enjoy if the building trade was iininterruiited. Have they 
shown any disposition to do that?—A. No; they have always acted the whole hog 
or none. That is what they want, and that is wdiat they want now. They have 
said to the general public that we are the cause of the stagnation. I want to 
state to the general public, through this commission, that wm are the jieople that 
spend the money in this city, and tho business men have the right to understand 
it and 1. now it. The business interests, of course, suffer tlu'ough our not get¬ 
ting our wages. Considerably over a million dollars has lieen lost in Chicago since 
IltUO—piissibly quite a number of them; I have not thought on that matter. 
But that money might well have been in circulation. Wc put money into circula¬ 
tion.^ They want to put us back to the days of 8 or 10 years ago, when we had to 
live in one room and feteli up 8 or 10 children on ,81.7.5 a day. 

Q. I presume you have heard a groat deal alsiut what has been said here con¬ 
cerning labor leaders and delegates holding political positions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hold a political office?—A. No; a man who holds aii office in our 
association can not hold a political office. 

Q. Can not hold office?—A. Can not hold both at tho same time. 

Q. He would not be able to represent you in the building trades council or in 
the Federation of Labor?—A. Oh, as a delegate? We are not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Q. With your central body?—A. With the bnilding traden council; I eelect the 
delegates and they go there, and I select regardless. Some of them might be 
working for the city; I c;(rald not state any. Bnt I generally ])ick out the bright¬ 
est men in our association, to niy mind, and have them go to i.lio council, (hie 
of th(*m, 1 might state, holds a state jKjsition here, a ver.v conservative member, a 
good labor man. 

Q. Wliat. ])er('fintage of tlie l)ricklayers of Chicago are in your organization?— 
A. Aixiut hi ]icr coni.. 

Q. Wliat is your total meml)erahij>?— A. ()n our books we havc.in good standing 
aiwiut :!,U)(i. 

Q. :S.1(K1?—A. Some men might not be in good standing this quarter and they 
might be in tiic ne.xt. We have probably on our b(x>k.s a membership of .y.OOO. 

<j. Do you know whether the building industry in other parts of the country 
is so dc]iressed that the i-ontractors could readily get brick ma.sons together?— 
A. No; I know that we do not. feel a bit alarmed over tlie prospects. La.st sum- 
m<‘r we had 1..5(K) of our men outside: our men are going out every day, and we 
are getting (xummmications (>vcry day. I also wish to state that the bricklayers 
of Chicago have been also in .St.'Louis, New York, Baltimore, Washington, and 
other Easti’i'ii cities, and Butte, Mont. They come from all the cities. I also wish 
to .state that, our men. the biiiddayers of Chicago and the stone nia.sons. are car¬ 
ried all over the country by contractors who do work here. AYt arc clas.sed as 
the best mechanics in our line of bu.siness in the country. We work harder and 
do more work. 

Q. D.) yon know this Fuller building firm?—^A. Yos. 

Q. Are they emidoying your men at the present time?—A. All over the 
country. 

Q. Are they doing any ImiUhng in Chicago?—A. Yes; doing a .iob right around 
hero on Jackson street in the new theater building. They are working thi're 
now; I just left tln're half an hour ago. 

Q. What kind of a husine.sH .arrangement have you with the Fuller Company— 
is tliat tlie name of it?—A. Yes. 

(j. The Fuller Construction Company?—A. No arrangement, except that the 
Fuller (.!om]iany along in the first of the year want to know all the reiiuirements 
of th(' diff(U'ent labor organizations, so that they luvn t('ll their clients, so that they 
can get along witlamt. any trouble in conducting their work. 

tj. Do you know whether they are taking new contracts in Chicago?-A. They 
are taking everything that comes their way, I lielieve. That is a new contract; 
that contract has been let since the lockout. 

Q. On the street above here?—A. Yes. We also have niemhers of t.h(‘ contract¬ 
ors and masons' association signing onr agreement. We have an agreement with 
them. We are willing to make an agreement with individual men who wish to 
employ our men. 

Q. Are you familiar with the effort that was initiated by Mr. Madden?—A. I 
was the oiie tliat fetched it around. 

Q. Toward arbitration'?—A, I was the one that fetched it around froui the 
huildiug1rad('s council side. Mr. Madden sent for me, and, as an old aeiiuaiiitaucc, 
I went around, and he told me of the vast material interests tliat were involved, 
and he said: ‘ Tiiosc d-follows over here have started this thing without con¬ 

sulting our interests. We liave a dollar's interest where they have a iieiiny; and 
if I can find a wa,v to setth' this, it is going to he to the interest of my company 
and all thi' material firms in the city, and also the citizens in general." 

y. Who said that?—A. Mr. Madden. I told Mr. Madden that I would consult 
with some, of the members of th(“ building trades council and let him know 
whether it would he advisable to send a eoininiinication te the building trades 
eoiiniul. I iniiiiediately went to thi; head of the building trades council and saw 
Mr. Edward Carroll, and he said, “ 3y all means; anything that can ])Os.sihly lie 
doiietoavoidalahor conflict here should hi; done.'' I waited on Mr. Madden. Isaw 
Mr. Siiiiili.of the plumbers, and Mr. Madden, of the steamfitters, andMr.Preeee, 
ot my own organization, and Mr. Davis, of the building trades council, and Mr. 
Lillien. of the hodcarriers, and Mr. Ryan, of the .structural iron men, and Mr. 
Buchanan, of the structural iron men—all men who were jirominently interested 
ill lauor o’-ganizations—and they thought that it would be a good idea; so I w<'nt 
ba<.;k.to Mr. Madden and told him: “Now, Mr. Madden, if you will get men on 
th^j e who are willing to bn fair, men who have not been fighting the labor men— 
not such as Behid, Murdoeh Cami)bell, and Billy O'Brien—it will be all right.” 
He sard," Can y' m name some men? ” I named Mr. Sproul; told him to name any¬ 
body from the Fuller Comi)auy, and Mr. Falkenan and Mr. Thomas Cavanangh, 
of the steamfitters. I do not remember the other names, but I remember giving 
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him somfl names of other men that I thoncht could better agree with the boys 
liecause the hoys would be more willing. Before this time there had been a go^ 
deal of talk all through about the se<u'etary of the contractors’ council coming out 
with statements. They were making ultimatums that we were ruining the indus¬ 
tries of the city of Chicago, and they were the innocent lambs, and this reporter 
would get some confractor tocome out with a statement, and there was always hot 
stuff in the papers from the contractors’ side; but they did not tell the people that 
they had a material comiiine on the outside and were charging outsiders all the 
way from 1.5 to 2.5 per cent extra for material. They did not tell them that the iron 
that went into buildings went up 17.5 per cent, and' immediately upon some trade 
asking for a little advance they come out to the general public about the arbi¬ 
trary demands of organized hilxir in the city of Chicuigo. and about the demands 
lieing so high that it was putting up the I'o.st of building. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How about this arliitration arrangement? Did they 
arbitrate and did the arbitrators come to an agreement which was submitted to 
botli sides?—A. Y(>s; I was chainnan of thai, boarit. 

Q. Was the arbitration agTW'meut agreed to by the contra(U,ors and reiected by 
the building tradeK?-;-A. No; it was not rejected by the building trades'. 

y. Tell the circumstances.—A. The matter was referred to the joint board of 
arbitration, and they liad come to an agi-M-ment on certain rules. Tlie matter was 
rather complicated. I do not. Ixdieve that some of the men who are very mindi 
interested in this m.atler understand the thing to-day. I will try and ex{>lain it. 
The joint hoard of arl)itration was to be five from each side, five from the cou- 
traclors' council. a.nd five from tin! building tr.ade.s council. The agreement was 
that the <!ontriictors in the contractors' council would arbitrate with the other 
trades, and then it they could not tigree upon iinytliing. that matter was to l)e 
referred to these five men from each side. We do not use au umpire. We gen¬ 
erally have a judge, ;tome prominent man in town wlio we know will be fair and 
.Kd favorable to both sides. I am probably ahead of my story. Our agreements 
with the masons and hnilders were broken along last .liini'. I'ltelieve, somewhere 
along in tin- summer, through faiJnre to iigroe, Thi'y claimed we were breaking 
the rules, and we claimed l.hey were hretiking the miles. We had mot several 
times in the office of the masons' associiition, and it was alwtiys a vote of five and 
five. Finally I suggested that, as it was an expense to my organization of ®1C a 
day every day we met. they take the rules and phme thi'm'before the committee 
and take 1 week and go <iyer everytliing. and if there was anything in the rules 
ohnoxiouB to their association, and they had any grievance or 'faucibd grievance, 
that they meet 1 week from that day, we doing' likewise with the agreement and 
finding where we had any fault with them and tlieir methods; and that we agree 
to meet there and then not go in like a lot of loggerheads, five and five; hut when 
we could not come to an agreement have an umpire there and submit it to him 
with arguments on both sides. Wehad. in our previous meetings with them, when 
they got to a deadlock, asked them to call in Mr, Luther Laflin Mills, a lawyer of 
great prominence here in Chicago, who had beiui seletded as umpire and had been 
for years Tliey never would fetch in anyliody, knowing that we had the right 
side in the matter. When wo put it right up to them so that it was right up 
against them, and they cither had to do one tiling or iinotlier, they did tho other. 
They sent an answer to us lierc telling us that tliey broke tlie agreements, which 
they had a right to do hy giving (i months’ notii'e; hut they never did so. telling nsh 
in the letter which we received the morning of the meeting—Tne.sday wa.s our 
meeting night— that they considered thai. (hey were at lilierty to hire and fire 
wliopi tliey pleased; they meant to hire and fire union men. 

They continued on having tlieiragreement witli the laborers' aiisociation of tho 
city of Cliicago, and when wo went out and went to work for another man who 
was n..t a member of their a.ssociation they wanted tho laborers, to stop work on 
the job because he was not a memlier of their association. The man was willing 
to Iiai their $200 initiation, Imt tliey said that he was not eligible—although his 
credit wa-s a great deal lietter than 85 per cent of tlieir own lucmbers—because 
he did not liappen to bo a bricklayer by trade. Tliey even would not let in a 
stone mason as a contractor over there. One of tlie contractors told me that a 
stone mason was not eligible as a contractor of unnsonry because ho was not a 
bricklayer. It was a kind of close corporation. Tliey commonly would ask the 
laborers to stop work; the laborers would stop work, and they would use their 
influence then with the owners of the buildings to try and take the contract away 
from these other men. We went along us if nothing had happened, and we never 
made any other demands on the contractors to sign an agreement or anything 
else. We went along keeping our agreement under the fi months’notice, not sug¬ 
gesting anything to them; only the minute we received that communication we 
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itarted to work for whoever was willing to hire na and pay ns the wages. They 
larasaed our organization with the union laborers, and they told ua that they had 
js up the spout. They did not aay up the spout, hut they used language I can 
aot use in the luesence of the lady there, and any of you gentlemen wOl not use 
it; but finally we had to fetch the matter up in the building trades council. They 
;vent so far as to have the laborers go out then; and iinll their men off, and finally 
:ried to harass the men who took their places. When this matter went on, I told 
)ur men to work with anybody that th(! bosse.s would hire, and I went to the 
laborers’ president and asked li'ini, and he .said, "Well, according to our agree- 
nent with the boss masons we can not work with anybody that is not a member 
>f their organization." I said, " Well, you can not have any ob.iection to our men 
mirkingwith nonunion men. Ton have no right to go and hound tho.H(^ men that 
»o on with their work, and yon have no right, to kick about their working with 
aouunion laborers when you refuse to work." 

So the matter came up before the building trades council. .and the ci innril ordered 
he laliorers to break their agreement with the ma.ster masons, because the master 
masons were working to the detriment of one of the trades in the council, winch 
TOS the bricklayers. And then from that time on they began starting their agita- 
:ion, because a great many of these contractors were getting work who did not 
belong to their as.sociation, and so their (association would be.on.the line, unless 
hoy did something on a gigantic scale to clii*ck it. Along in the latter jiart of 
August and September, I think it was—November—they threatmied a, lockout. 
Twenty-five of the reputable contractors of the city of Chicago met in t.he Builders' 
Dlub, .some of the best men in the building line, both material men and con¬ 
tractors—called a meeting and said they would not lock out their miin: that they 
were not going to be dictated to by a lot of chair warmers of the master masons’ 
iBBociation. and that they wanted lio run their own bu.siness without any hindrance 
from them. I imniediatoly notified the ‘h’) renutabii contractors ol the city of 
Ohicago that organized labor would stand beliind them: that we would rather 
have the work for these a.") men than all the ri'st of the contractors' association in 
Chicago. Those men. by some means or other, have been now taken into their 
issociation, with the exception of Fuller, who refused to break his agreements 
'.vitli organized labor. Other contractors, regardh'ss of their names being signeil 
bo agreements which we have, havi' come out and stated before the imblic, as 
honest and reputable citizens, that wo are arbitrary and unjust to them; but over 
their own signatures we can show whore they broke agreements signed by them. 
With the mill men. for instance, we had an agi'eement. that did not run out for 
one year, and they have broken it off. guite a iiuinber of them. The bosses never 
have hesitated in the citv of Chicago to break their word to the labor men. They 
do not consider that we are human. They do not think they are losing their man¬ 
hood and also lying when they tell us something, because tliey do not consider us 
as their equals, I guess. 

Q. Will you state brietlv what followed in the way of an effort at arbitration 
after the building trades rejected the Madden arbitration?—A. They never arbi¬ 
trated it. 

Q. Well, they failed on their Hide';—A. It did not fail. Mr. Kennedy. Yoiisei'we 
have to refer everything of imfsirtaiice of that kind to a reterendiini vote. _ The 
building trades council, let me explain, has nothing to do with the individual 
unions. We make our own agreements with our own bosses irrespective of the 
council. We are merelv in the council for iimtiial protection. There won d not 
be any cause for a building trades council if the contractors of Chicago would be 
fair and act honestly and live up to the agreements which they sign. I can cHe, 
cases, hundreds of them, where the contractors .signed their names and agreed to 
certain things and then wont right out immediately and broke their agreements 
and word. If thev would act fair with the men and live up to their agreements, 
there would be no’ixicasion for a sympathetic strike; there would be no oc,caaion 
for the building trades council in the city of Chicago. The building trades coun¬ 
cil is created hme for the mutual protection of all men belonging to the building 
trades. I can toll you the procedure you have to go through to create a sympa¬ 
thetic .strike. A sympathetic, strike is a last resort. 

Q. That has been told. Will you .state the effort that was made, to have the 
mayor arbitrate the difficulty and why that failed'^—A. There was not any effort 
made on behalf of the men. It was the men that went over there to register a 
kick (to use the vulgar phrase) against the irresjamsible men who wore being 
sworn in as special policemen. The mayor said, “ Is there no way to settle this 
differencer One of the comniittee. I think Mr. Long, said; “Well, we at all 
times have been willing to settle the i.hiiig on a fair basis. We are willing to go 
before the genera] public, and we can get onr system liefore the public, but we 
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do not want to go and Uiok tlio jiiatorial combine." Mr. Long represents the gas 
fitters, wbo were ni) against tlie same thing wo wi're np against. The metal 
supply houses here would not sell anything. You could not get a screw; you 
could not get a monkey wrench or anything of that kind from any of these mate¬ 
rial su])p!y houses unle.s.s you got an order from a master plumber. For instance, 
if I wanted to go and build a hou.se myself, I ,iust had to go and get permission 
from the bosses before I could get any material; it is $1..50 for rubble stone and 
$1 for common brick and SI .75 for jire.sseil brick. Thi.s is not hearsay. I have 
been in tlic master masons' assexaation when the statenK'nts came in from the 
different companies, when the lime man sold so many barrels of lime, I was 
right there and saw the check <xime in from him. It is not hearsay with me; I 
saw it with my own eyes. That is what we are up against. We want open com¬ 
petition in the material here. W (“ want to a(‘ec.apit,ai invested here, but we know 
very well that capital is not, going to bo inve.sted when they can only buy brick 
from one firm and th(“y can shove it up as high as they like, 

y. Wliat did the mayor suggesty--A. The mayor suggested it himself. He 
said would we be willing to meet with a commiths* of contractors and try to 
fetch about a setthnnent in this matter, I said to the mayor, *' I do not think 
there would be any nst' in your trying, but we are at all times ready to meet any¬ 
body to settle this difficulty, becaii.si' it is to the men’s interest that the difficulty 
be settled." 

Q. Dill th(‘mayor make tin (‘fTortV—A. Yes. At that time, when I told him I 
did not think it would amount to iinything or materialize, I told Inin, “ Mr, Mayor, 
we are not liere to have you arbitrate in our behalf at all. We are here for what 
we t(dd you before. We do not want any special police force to handle this mat¬ 
ter. but whenever any one of our men, iio matter who it is, breaks the law we 
want him punished, and whenevm' yon can show us where any of our men have 
broken the law all, you have got to do is to telephone to our rtespeerive a.ssocia- 
tions and we will get the men,'’ 

Q. Did the mayor ojien negotiations with the contractors?—A, Yes. 

Q. And with your orgauizations also'?—A. When ho asked us if wo would meet 
if he ei'uld fetcli around a meeting in his office or anywhere, I told him, of course, 
it would be all right, lint I did not think it would materialize; I did not think 
that it would aiuonnl to anything, as they did not want to arbitrate; all they 
waid.ed to do was to sit there, t.he.se fellow.s, and draw their salaries. 

Q. Well, did he formally invite-A. (Interrnpting.) He invited the masons. 

Q. Invite your people to meet with him for that inirpose'/—A. Yes; he invited 
the Iraildiiig trades council, and the building trades council signified their willing¬ 
ness to meet a like committee. 

Q. Then he invited the contractors also?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. What did he hear from them?—A. I do not believe ho heard anything direct. 
I believe lie got a letter through the pri'SB. I do not know just what it wa.s, hut 
that was the'one to whieh they referred—keeping his nose out of their business: 
that they were going to handle this thing to suit tliemselves. 

Q. They rejected liis effort at arbitration';—A. Yes. 

Q. It there was no o'-ganizatioii among the building trades in Chicago, do you 
believe there would be general building going on in the city now?—A. Oh, t do 
not know; I think the bosses have a right to organize. 

Cj. I am not speaking about tliat. I say, If there was no organization among 
the working men would Iraildiiig. in your opinion, be going on in the city of 
Chicago now?—A. I do not know who would he strong eiinugli to do the work. 
I do not think it would if tlie bosses could help it. Ido not think they would 
have enough lielp to do tlio vork. I do not think we could get enough brick. 
You mean, V.'ould the condition of the laboring men be better off if there was no 
orgeniz itioii? 

tj). Tliat i.s not what I me,an. If there wa.s no labor organization, if there was 
no organization of the I’luilding trades, do yon lielieve that building would be 
going on in the city now'?- -A. Not in the way it is going at the present time. No, 
there would lie just the same trouble, only it would bo worse. There would be a 
gi'eat deal of rioting going on; men would not be bound together, and yon could 
not control them. Now, in my organization, none of our children, wives, fami¬ 
lies. and none of our men are suffering. We can stay out for three years and all 
of them can get plenty to eat. 'We are not giving any money to any of our men, 
but we ai'o giving them all the stuff that any man needs, and it is the best that 
money can buy. We are dishing the stuff out to the Ixiys. We are paying Hi 
cents for smoked meat and 23 cents for coffee. Wo buy it at wholesale and give 
them a bettor article and take care of them for less money. 

y. What do you believe would he the wage and hour condition of the workers 
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of Chicago if there wae no organization?—A. Bricklayers at 151.50 a day aaS 
plumbers about $1. 

Q. Hours of work?—A, About 12. 

Treatment of the men; what would that be?—A. Well, 1 do not know. I 
behove something similar to the slave drivers of the South. A man would not 
have the courage to stand up for himself, and if the bo.sses did not like him. it 
would be as it was in the old day.s—the boss would knock the handle out of a pick 
an<l knock a man down. The laboring men would not bo recognized in the courts. 
We should bo platted on the sanie basi.s a.s these (luineas are in the East. What I 
mean by G-uineas is the lower cla.HS of Ttaliains. 

C^. Do you consider a labor organization a trust?—A. No: I considiu’it a body 
for the benefit of the whole iieople. 

Q. It has been charged-A. (Interrupting.) Ju.st like the church, only better. 

Q. Do you believe tliat as a re.sult of labor organizations more money goes ont 
into the channels of trade of Chicago than would otherwise be the case?—A. Why, 
I know the merchant has to live off it. We do not go abroad to spend our money: 
we do not get enough; and the more money we get the bidter it is, because the 
merchant gets it back. All we want is a good, fair show hefor<‘ the public. I 
nevi'rlieard of a workingman in my life that got rich off his work,no matter how 
hard he worked. I am president of my organization at $.") less a week than I was 
receiving bi'tore. I want to ,iust cite a ca.se to show you a picture (>f these con¬ 
tractors. I w.asborn and raised herein thecityof Chicago, ivliieated in (he public 
scliools; wont for a short term to a college out here in Kaiikakei'—St. Vincent's. I 
have worked largely hi-re since I was big enough 1o Avork. My father was a ciiii- 
tractor. I am con.sidered a good mechanic at my work. I took a civil-sorvice 
examination, and, if I do say it myself, 1 was the only man that was not afraid to 
speak up in any company in favor of arbitration—never hesitated at any time in 
behalf of arbitration, becausi' it is men first and money aftcrward.s. Knowing 
that Illy term of office will exjiiro ne.vt year in the brickla,ver.s’ union, unless they 
change their constitution (wliich I do not think they would, becausi' there are 
Iilenty of men ,iust as good as I am), I naturally looki.'d a little ahead. An e.\aiiii- 
natioh came up for .server-]>ipc inspector, and I went over there and took it. I 
hapiiened to bo third on the list. And the contractors of the city of (.lliicajisocame 
out through their press association—to show the smallness of them—and ridiculed 
the idea of my filling that iiiwition; the idea of a man like tiuhbins fillini^ the 
poaitiun of chief sewer-iiiiio iiisiiector of the' city of Chicago, wlii'ii I am rvilling 
now or at any time to stand a competitive e.xani1nation with any iiiaii in the 
bosses’association tor that position. And I do not think 1 have got the right treat¬ 
ment. I should have been fiist on the list, but I liaiiiiened to Isi third. But the 
idea was this; They wanted to iire,iudicu the markers who were marking that 
thing up, or to fetch sninethiiig u]! because Mr. Carroll happens to bo affiliated 
with labor—lie i.s no more than anybody el.se—but he happened to be one of the 
civil service comniissioners. They wanted to intimate that something was wrong 
•or would be wrong if I was marked high on the examination; and two or three 
week.s afterwards I took an examiinttioii, and haiipened to be first on that exami¬ 
nation. That was for tunnel mason. I only cite that case to show you how they 
persecute a man as far as they c.an. They ridicule the idea of a workingman's 
being a comniissioner, when 1 can show you that a ma.iority of these men origi- 
uated a darned sight lower down the ladilur than George (iiibbins, and .some of 
them have not got very niiicli higher up the ladder than I have. The ones that 
paid S'lOO to .loin that assixiiatioii imagine that they are lifted up above the ordi¬ 


nary man. 

Q. (By Mr. Maxti.s:.) You belong to the Inteniationul Bricklayers' Associa¬ 
tion?—A. Yes. 

Q. 'What relation exists between that association and what is known as the 
■Western Federation of Lalitir'?—A. None whatever. 


Q. Do they affiliate or recognize each other'?—A. Oli, no; not any more than 
one Christian recognizes another; that is all. 

<j. Is not there some .sort of a clash between them now in the West?—A. Not 
that I am aware of. In the city of Frisco, do you mean? 

Q, No; in the city of Butte.—A. In Frisco there is some. 

Q Is there not some trouble at Butte?—A. That has been rectified. Our pres¬ 
ident stopped over here. I a.sked him if he would not stop oyer here. That is 
how he came to be here—the Western Labor League, I believe. 

Q. Tho Western Federation of Labor?—A. I do not understand the details, but 


there wpre too factions in Butte, Mont. One was created by this Whiteside, who 
became notorious in this Daly and Clark matter. He was the cause of the dis¬ 
solving of one of our unions. Wo only had one union in Butte, Mont., but 
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through Daly and Clark oT Whitosido the union was dissolved there and they 
formed two unions. The old union, whieh was a member of the international 
body, and which had our sympathy in Chicago here, was dissolved at the instiga¬ 
tion of the organizer, who went there, and they went into the American Lalror 
League, I think it was; but, as you say positively, it is the Western Federation 
of Labor. But now they are all in one union. No, 1 of Butte, Mont., is now 
formed by the bricklayers and stone masons in Butte, and the thing is now as it 
was before the trouble. 

Q. International now?—A. International. 

Q. They have fallen out with the Western Federation?—A. 1 do not know that 
they have fallen out; they were not in until No. 1 had been dissolved. 

Q. There was quite a clash between the two and they would not march in the 
.same procession?—A. You know sometiiiKw thesi bodies disagree, but when a 
little common sense is used we generally come together. 

Q. Were the (conditions generally with riispect to the bricklayers about what 
yon have stated here prior to their organization in the union? What wages did 
they get before the organization?—A. $1.75. 

And how many hours of labor?—A. Ten. Well, if the boys felt like work¬ 
ing for an hour or so over time they did not get anything for that. 

Q. Wliat are the hours and wages of labor now? -A. Eight hours and ,$1 at a 
minimum. 

Q. And what is the maximum?—A. Well. .s4. You might say it is avery small 
raise, but the sup])ly and demand, of course, you know, govern. During the 
World's Fair wo never raised our wages, but, of course, wages wimt up, and some 
men received considerably more than the minimum rate. 

Q. Why did they receive more'?—A. Because during the World's Fair the 
demand was so nmcli greater. 

Q. And the wages re.sponded 1.0 the law of supply and demand'?—A. Yes; that 
is, a contractor wanted a man and ho could not gut him. and he offered him more 
than the man who had him. 

Q. That i.s about always true, is it not, that when there is a great demand for 
labor it commands a higher price?—A. Yes; I,hat is, if labor is not muzzled by a 
trust. It does not matter how much of a demand for labor thei-e is if the bosses 
stand out. There is a demand for labor in Chicago to-day, but if the employers 
of labor stand out there are no resources fetched to the labor man. You can not 
blame a nnin; when his wife and children are starving, he will do things that he 
would not do if he laid something to do. 

Q. That is true. Now, is your union a benefit organization'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Benefit?—A. Well, only so far as tlie mortuary fund; we have an aceident 
fund. 

Q. Have you sick benefits?—A. Not for sickness; only .iu.st for accidents. 

Q. G-enerally speaking, are all tliese unions pertaining to the building trades 
organized on about the same principle as yours?—A. Well, I do lu't know. I never 
interested myself in anybody else's intero.sts. 

Q. They pay tor accidental in.iuries?—A. No; I do not think tliey do. 

Q. Look out for the members?—A. Yon see, we. charge 51) cents a month dues, 
and when a man dies his widow gets $1,50. If a man falls or i.s hurt or anytliing 
during working hours, or is iigiired getting on or off a car, going or coining from 
work, we give him $5 a week for 75 weeks, and tlien at tlie end of that time, if he is 
not better, we give liiiii $75, and that ends bis benefits derived from our organiza¬ 
tion. For this ,50 cents a week which we collect he has all the privileges of the 
organization that any other man has. 

Q. Then you take care of ) im, in case of a strike, out of a fund'?—A. Oh, 
certainly. 

Q. The union fund? Must a inemhfT of your union get permi.s.sioii from the 
iiiiioii to go to work, or does he apply anywhere to get work'?—A. You mean dur¬ 
ing times of strike? 

Q. No; under normal conditions.—A. Our men werrk for anybody that will hire 
tlieiu, you know; but while we bad our agreement with the bosse-s we could only 
work for them. 

Q. I know; I understand that.—A. You mean do we tell a man he has to work 
for this man or that man? 

Q. 1 want to get a little specific information .-just lieariiig directly on this point. 
If a member of your union wants to work, lie simply goes anywhere and inquires 
for it and gets it?—A. Yes; he walks around, and if lie finds a man that wants to 
hire him and pay him the wages he gets it. 

Q. Are the members of your union permitted to work with nonunion men?— 
A. No. 
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Q. Are the meinlxirH of ynm- union iiermitted to work uiion u Imildinj? where 
material is used that isju-odueed hy nonunion labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ force or coercion to induce membership in the union?—A. 
No, we just go round and get a job and go on the job; and if it is all a nonunion 
job, we walk off it; but if there are only one or two men who are not union men 
we go to the men and a.sk them if they wish to join the union. If they do not 
they say: •' No, we will not join the union.” Then we go to the boss aiid say to 
the boss: ‘-You have two men on there who refuse to join the union. I shall have 
to pull my meu off, because we can not work with nonunion men.” If the toss 
sees fit to force those men off, they go off; if ho does not, my men will go off. 

Q. Do you indorse as a union the use of force in preventing nonunion men 
from working?—A. No: we do not. 

Q. Do you condemn it?—A. Y(‘s. 

(J. Do you attempt 1o prevent it?—A. 1 just .stated that I myself told the mayor 
that we wanted him to punish any man, no matter who he was, who broke the 
law, whether he was in the lator movement or not. 

Q. You believe that all labor unions should be conducted entirely within the 
law?—A. I do, and I believe they ought to be all conducted on arbitration. 

Q. Is tliat the general sentiment of members of labor unions such as you are 
familiar with?—A. Yes; when you can arbitrate with men whom you have arbi¬ 
trated with before, and tliey like you. 

Q. Do you know of any ca.se in your experience where the union has deliber¬ 
ately attempted to prevent nonunion men from working—that is, by agreement 
or with an understanding as a union?—A. Yes; our union did with the ho.sses. 

(J. 1 am .speaking now about the nonunion men.—A. Yes; I am s])oaking alsmt 
union men. 


Q. Wheve_you have resorted-A. (Internipting.) Where our union lias 

gone at the instigation of the Itosses and tried to scare men away or make some 
aemonstration. 

Q. This they have done at the instigation of the bosses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the snggestioii originated out.side of the union itself?—A. It originated 
witli the boss masons'assisiiat ion. They told me th(>y would stand one-hall'of the 
expense of cleaning out any job in Chicago where there was a nonunion man or 
contractor working. 

Q. Did yon clean them out?—A. No; but our agents went to the tosses and told 
them if they did not, join their association we would not work for them—intimi¬ 
dated them, you might say—and also told them they would not do any work; and 
also used our intluence to take their work. For instance, if a gnsier had a place, 
we would go in and call the grocer and tell him, ■■ You are building that build¬ 
ing; everybody knows it is a scab building, and nobody will trade with you,etc.” 
That is intimidation, 

Q. In a case where union lator is employed has the employer a right to dis¬ 
charge or hire anyone he pleases, jirovided, of course, he is a union man'?—A. 
Certainly; that has always Iieen provided; that is. so far as I know. I have never 
heard of any union in Chicago that would not allow that done. Yon know there 
are times when difficultie.s arise on a job, and certainly some man has got to take 
the side of the union. If a man speaks up for the other men and is discharged, 
we have such a man as we call .a steward in ray busine.ss—I am' talking now about 
the bricklayers and masons. We have a man whom we designate as a shop 
steward, or, rather, a job steward. He is the man who, if any difficulty arises, will 
fetch the matter before the contractor, and not have a lot of men standing around 
and arguing. The nmn will j'ecite the grievance to him, and he will try to settle 
the dimculty with the contractor. Failing to do so, ho telei)hone.s down at noon¬ 
time. so as not to delay the work: he telejffiones down to our office and we send 
one of the bu.sines8 agents, or 1 go my.sislf. My time is wholly occupied in the 
interest of my organization. Then we use every endeavor to settle whatever the 
difficulty is. Then after the matter is settled—say the next morning—he discharges 
this man who is steward, while the man is doing as much as anybody else on the job. 
He inerely discharges that man because he acted in the capacity of a steward. 
We immediately pull our men off. After he reinstates that man and when we 
reinstate the men. the man will certainly have to do an honest day's work, and 
he will have to do as much as aw other man and hold his own. If not, we will 
not see the boss on his behalf. We will not see the toss imposed upon. 

Q'. You (mly take the (piarrel up where you believe the man is discliarged 
be(^uso of his association': —A. Because of his standing up for the men. 

Q. And looking out for* he interests of the union?—A. Yes. 

Q' A question of inconqietency or drunkenness or anything of that sort, yon 
concede the right of the employer to discharge'?—A, I do not believe there is a 
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mason contractor in CliicaHo that can ever say that we have ever tried to force 
him to ke<>j) sneh men. While yon are asking the qnestion. I want to state some 
of the things we have on that line. I can cite to you a number of jobs. Thi.s 
man who is i)reBident of the building contractors’council, Billy O’Brien, is a man 
who stands around with a fat roll of money in his pocket, and he calls men 
everything under the sun. It is fortunate for O'Brien that I never worked for 
him, or else there would be a case for the coroner. But he will just stand around 
there and fire men simply Ixx'ause he thinks it will put the fear of God in their 
h<!arts and make them work for him. And I went over to this job of Slouitt’s 
on Michigan avenue, where a reisut came to me that they wore firing them by 
ten.s. Naturally a man is a little nervous, and they would not give a man a 
chance. Usually he wa.sagood man.but they just tired him.knowing ibat when 
they got tired of firing them the men would"be so they would do anvthing they 
would tell them. I went on to the job and saw tin; foreman and told him that 
thi.s thing was our business, and that we did not ineiiii to have them hiring and 
firing men, and we did not want to have thcin giving a man only a half hour's 
trial: it was not fair, it was not honest, and it "was not right. And I told them if 
they engaged another bunch of II) men and discharges] thi'iii, I would stop the 
j(d). And when th(‘y saw I intended to do what I said, those men went on. Of 
cours<‘, there were some discharged, but it was not as it had been before. I know 
a man named Spronl. who is .one of the big contractors in Chicago, who has a 
t(>ndency, if he has ,'j() or 00 men working for him and there are 10 or l.'i men out¬ 
side waiting for a job, to pull out Id or 1.5 of those In' la.s and put these in their 
plai'es without any reason. That is not fair in any ciise. 

y. Briefly, then, you do not intertove as a union except ■where you believe it is 
a case of persecution 't—A. I inti'rfere where I find I'ases of that kind. 

Q. Does your union place a limitation on the amount of work a man shall do 
in a day'f—A. No. 4 want t.i cite here tliat we used to work 10 hours in the city 
of Chii'ago prior to 1HH3 and 1HH4. In tliose (lavs we used to lay, on an average, 
on an ordinary wall, about a thousand brick a day: that is, a 12-inc.h wall. Now, 
we work 8 hours, and wo havt‘ got to lay up a thousand more than that. When I 
was a boy, serving my own time at tlu' tradi', a man used to have a chance to 
smoke. Now a man can not come down off the wall for an,v reason whatever. 
A bricklayer has a space of ,5 or 0 feet, maybe, and we have iilon who get it little 
more space. The foreman says, “Bet her go." Up goes the line. “Let her go 
up." It goes again. And these men have got to keep tliis giiit up along this wall, 
and if a man has to conn' douui for any reason, many it time he is put off the wall. 
He can not stand there 4 hours, maybe. But those men iire working the hardest 
gait thi'y can. I have worki.'d so hitrd that my wife luid to push me out of bed iii 
the morning, I was so stiff. 

Q. Does that man have to fill up that, gap't—A. I have had to keep up to 
them until I was tired. 

t^. You had to do it until you got it filled iiii, 8 hours?—-A. Yes; 8 hours; and 
they say, what kind of an eye have yon got'? tlome down here and fill that up. 

Q. And then, the men are practically on an equality in the amount of work?— 
A. Tlie fa.st man is the measui’e; what they cidl the dog drivi.T. 

Q. The fastest man is the thermometer for the others't The others have got to 
keep ])acB'?—A, You understand, for these men on the comer they jack out the 
fast men. 

Q. He leads, and the others muci. keep up to him'?—A. The man on the corner 
has only just ii few bricks on tlai corner to keep the thing going. The other fel¬ 
low takes from him and the third man from him, and you have so many brick. 
You have sonietunes 8. sonieti nes 0, sometimes T. I "have worked on a pier 14 
brick and tlie other fellow had S; sometimes I have only had and the other 
fellow 14. He had to lay his 14 brick'while 1 laid 2. 

Q. tiupistse that the wor'kmancannotkeepnpatthepaceset; is he discharged?—■ 
A. They are dis<‘harged; they can not get anything to do if they fail. 

y. Has your organization had any difficulty with machinery? I am speaking 
somewhat at random.—A. We do not have any now. 

9- What are your rules ■with resiKJCt to apprentices; are there any in your 
union'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you object to them?— A. They are permitted under certain rules. 

(J. Under certain rules?—A. The contractors took advantfige of the apprentice 
system in our line of business. We used to give 1—after a contractor was 2 
years in business, if we saw he was what we called staple, you know, substantial; 
we would give him 1 apprentice; then the next year after that he could take 
another one, and then the next year another; so that it was'd years of service and 
he always had 3 apprentices. Some of them used to take advantage of that 
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fact, and they would not linve work to keep the boys Koing. Of coriree, they 
would have to coiuo and swear that they had work enough to keen the boys going 
and that they would i»ay the boy.s so innoh per year and then send them to schexu 
during the winter months: and that they have not done, either; but they have 
taken their oath. Wo do not believe them under oath; we do not recognize their 
oath. Just as soon as the winter months come they let their apprentices go. 
They have to give a boy a Bible and $50 when the time is up, but they never have 
done anything. They never buy them a suit of clothes. They never have done 
anything, only what would fill their pockets with gold. 

Q. When a member of your union ivants to go into Im.sine.s.s hiiuself as an inde¬ 
pendent builder, bo.ss, or whatever yon call it, he is no longer eligible?—A, He 
was not, on account of our arbitr.ation with the bosses; but now he is. 

Q. Can still bo a member of your union?—A. Yes. 

Q, And employ labor?—^A. Yes. 

Q. Can he work himself?—A. Sure; 1 member of a firm. 

Q. Can work on the building?—A. Wo have to limit a firm to 1 member 
working on any one building. If we do not, 10 men could get together and form 
a firm, and tliose 10 men could work. The geiierid <‘outraci,or takes a largo .iob 
cheap, and he loses. If those 10 men took a jidj cheap, tliey would not make .$:i a 
day. where the regular rate is §4. We have to guard against that. 

C^. Th(‘ fact that, he is Ids own boss does not dischai’ge liini from any obligation 
to abide by all the rule.s as to tlie number of hours he iinist work?—A. Oh. cer¬ 
tainly, lie must live up totlio rules of our organization. You see he ceases to 
have anything to say. In our union he can bold his card, but he is not given the 
privilege of the floor wutliout a two-thirds vote of the body, because it would not 
be right for a contractor, an employer, to go on the floor and talk and settle our 
matters. But I have never yet .seen a man refused the floor ii he asks for the 
floor. It is always put before the meeting, ‘ • Shall brother Ho and Si i have the privi¬ 
lege of the floor? " and it is always carried; it has been in my time. 

tj. His interests, of course, are considered different front yours?—A. Yes; the 
ininiito ho beeonies a contractor. 

Q. What is tile general condition of the bricklayers tieday as compared with vonr 
condition before thn organization of the union?—A. 1 .should really not know how 
to make a comparison anymore than taking- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Socially and financially?—A. Any more than taking the 
snvage.s in Africa, yon know, in tlie savage state, and ns fellows the way we are. 
That is about the only comparison I could make. 

Q. That would bo a very wide distinction, do you not think—show a wonderful 
advaiieeV—A. Wo acknowledge we have advanc'd. Science has advanced, every¬ 
thing lias advanced, and we have got to kei'\) ;ip witli the times. 

Q. So, tlio condition of the men in the union has vastly improved, in yonr 
judgment., since the fonuation of the labor organizationV—A. (le.rtainly, just the 
same a,s tlio services of tlie Pagans before religion. I consider tliey enlighten the 
people, and I think tli(,‘ trade unions liave euliglitened tlic w'.'rkingmeu to tlieir 
'own betterment. 

(^. And vastly improved their condition'?—A. Vastly improved their con¬ 
dition. 

Q. (lould this change liavo been brouglit aliout except by the formation of the 
labor union'?—A. I do not see liow, if we were left in tin; liands of our enemies. 

Q. Do yon believe tliat tins union was absolutely essential to the advancement 
of tlie interests of labor in miiintuiiiiiig its dignity ami respect and its ability to 
maintain a fair compensation?—A. I know that without it we could not get it. I 
want to state riglit here that iu the (sities of Liveniool and London the brick¬ 
layers lay 400 brick a day. That is their limit. I want to state we are way 
behind time here as far as labor organization is coiuserned. A man there has 
time, like a clerk in an office; his luis a chance to smoke once in a while; but we 
have not got those things. We are like a piece of machinery. That is the rea¬ 
son they Iiavo never had a machiue to do brickwork iu Chicago, because they 
have human machines. 

Q. Well, the English are proverbially slow.—A. I wish we conld be that. 

Q. Ill Butte, Mont., our masons receive 75 cents an hour.—A, Yes; that is true. 
Well, of course, the conditions are somewhat different there. 

Q. You spoke a while ago of oiieii competition. I think you were speaking of 
the material men?—A. Yes. 

Q. What distinction do you draw between your lalior organization and tlie 
organization of those men to control the price of materials?-A. We help the many 
and they help the few. Another thing is this, we do not restrict, wo are not 
averse to, competition. Tliero are two classes of men whom we have to deal with, 
the scab and the nununiou man. 
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( 5 . What id tlie difference between a scab and a nonunion mant—A. A non¬ 
union man is a man who never belonged to a labor organization, but who would 
not take any other man's place when lie is out on a strike. There are many of 
those men in this town, and there is never any controversy between them and the 
union men. The man wo consider a scab is a man who follows from place to 
place, wlio is not a mechanic, who is wrong somewhere—he is degenerate! or 
something el.se—he is wrong because, it he was not he would belong to a labor 
organization, because be could see that it is to his own advancement to belong to 
one. But it i.s either a man who has de.sign.s to bre,ak the laws of some organiza¬ 
tion which ho agreed to uphold, or lie lia.s done some crimiiial act and had to get 
out and travel under an assumed name, or sometliing else. Tliosu are the men 
will) go from place to place. 

Q. What you call a .seal) is a man tliat has belonged to some organization and 
got into trouble''—A. Not uee.e.s.sarily. He is a man who will go out, while a 
man is out pnlliiig for his rights, and take his i>l:ii’e. 

Q. Nonunion men, you say, do not do that'/—A. I say nonunion men can do 
it. I)iit I say there are nonunion uum who will not do that. A scab is a man who 
either belongs to a union and has Ix'en fined in liis orgaiiization for some overt 
violation of the law.s lie lias heljied to mak>‘, or has gone to work deliberately 
coming in lierc and knowing tliat lie is trying to take the bread and butter out of 
a man’s month. That is a seal). 

Q. You condemn the i'onmition of a isunbination of tlie men who sell material 
foi' hnildiiig purposes for tlie pnniosi' of maintaining pidces’/—A. Yes-, I do. 

y. Yon think they all ought to he in competition'/—A. Yes; and I think the, 
way to solve that i.s to have a little legislation. There is leglslatioii here that 
you can only charg(> a certiiin iiercnitage for borrowed money. Their money is 
only bon-oweil when it is to bi> put into material. I believe that if we had laws 
tliat those comliinations could only ehai'ge tor tlieir products the legal pereent- 
age it would increasi) the cost, to so iiincli that it would only amount to wliatthe 
State law is in regard to the legal iiere-entage on their money: that is S per cent 
in this State. Tlien 1 would not rare if they held the whole tliitig. But take 
liockefellev; he gives a million dollars to his university, tind he sends up oil 1.5 
eents and makes the whole e()uutr,\- pay for it and tliey think he is a philanthro¬ 
pist; hntheonght tobelnnig. 

tj. Do you see any (lifferenee between the formation or the aggi-egation of a 
timnher of men into an organization for the ])urposL‘ot putting up the j)rice of 
labor, and the organization of any other men toput. uj) Ihe price of nmtenal?—A. 
■yes; I <lo. Organized labor gets money and puts it into circulation: Eockefeller 
gets it and he puts it into Europe anil into bonds. 

Q. There are other men besides Rockefeller '/—I am only citing him as an 
example. They will start -a free library, and nobody pays for it except those that 
are buying their products. 

Q. 'You say these material iiu'ii—they are various firms'/—A. Various firms. 
Take the brickmakers—Davis. iSiiyder. Whittaker. Tliey sold four and a lialf 
million brick to Bums & Thorlieimer, and we would not lay a lirick because we 
were with tlie contractors’ coimcil at that time—affiliated with them. They lost 
four million and a lialf brick becaii.se we notified Thorlieimer that we would not 
lay them, and he said, if these men won’t lay them we can not buy them. That 
is the way. 

Q. Yon say yon could not'/—A We eonld not, because our agreements with 
the contractors were such tliat we could not. 

Q. They stipulated tliat you should not lay certain brick'/—A. No; tliey put a 
man in bad standing in their as-'oeiation .and we could not work for him. 

Q. In effect, then, it is tlie building contractors’ association wlio Isiycotted the 
products of the material men?—A. ’Yes; certainly, that is wliat I told you; that 
18 what I am here for, to tell yon that tins whole lockout was put in force and 
maintained by the mason contractors’ association of the city of Cliicago through 
foriiiuig this contractors’ council. And I want to state, that any contractor who 
would not buy any m-aterial of certain men who were in this eonihine, and who 
gave a certain percentage of their profits to tlie masons and builders’ association, 
could not go to the ITnioii Pressed Brick Company and buy pressed brick; he 
could only go to Reiiold's & Jennings; he could not go to any of the other pressed 
brick concerns; to Purington, and S. S. Kimbell, Tliomas Molton Bi-ick com¬ 
panies—and there is one other firm, I do not know who they are—hut he could 
not huy pressed hriek except from those firms that were in the deal. Now, on 
that pressed brick that was worth from S13 to probably $18, they charged a 
dollar a thousand more to an outsider than they charged to a member of the 
bosses association. For every hit of brick Ihey sold to a man outside, they sent 
over a dollar to the masons and builders’ association that went into their treas- 
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fact, and they would not linve work to keep the boys Koing. Of coriree, they 
would have to coiuo and swear that they had work enough to keen the boys going 
and that they would i»ay the boy.s so innoh per year and then send them to schexu 
during the winter months: and that they have not done, either; but they have 
taken their oath. Wo do not believe them under oath; we do not recognize their 
oath. Just as soon as the winter months come they let their apprentices go. 
They have to give a boy a Bible and $50 when the time is up, but they never have 
done anything. They never buy them a suit of clothes. They never have done 
anything, only what would fill their pockets with gold. 

Q. When a member of your union ivants to go into Im.sine.s.s hiiuself as an inde¬ 
pendent builder, bo.ss, or whatever yon call it, he is no longer eligible?—A, He 
was not, on account of our arbitr.ation with the bosses; but now he is. 

Q. Can still bo a member of your union?—A. Yes. 

Q, And employ labor?—^A. Yes. 

Q. Can he work himself?—A. Sure; 1 member of a firm. 

Q. Can work on the building?—A. Wo have to limit a firm to 1 member 
working on any one building. If we do not, 10 men could get together and form 
a firm, and tliose 10 men could work. The geiierid <‘outraci,or takes a largo .iob 
cheap, and he loses. If those 10 men took a jidj cheap, tliey would not make .$:i a 
day. where the regular rate is §4. We have to guard against that. 

C^. Th(‘ fact that, he is Ids own boss does not dischai’ge liini from any obligation 
to abide by all the rule.s as to tlie number of hours he iinist work?—A. Oh. cer¬ 
tainly, lie must live up totlio rules of our organization. You see he ceases to 
have anything to say. In our union he can bold his card, but he is not given the 
privilege of the floor wutliout a two-thirds vote of the body, because it would not 
be right for a contractor, an employer, to go on the floor and talk and settle our 
matters. But I have never yet .seen a man refused the floor ii he asks for the 
floor. It is always put before the meeting, ‘ • Shall brother Ho and Si i have the privi¬ 
lege of the floor? " and it is always carried; it has been in my time. 

tj. His interests, of course, are considered different front yours?—A. Yes; the 
ininiito ho beeonies a contractor. 

Q. What is tile general condition of the bricklayers tieday as compared with vonr 
condition before thn organization of the union?—A. 1 .should really not know how 
to make a comparison anymore than taking- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Socially and financially?—A. Any more than taking the 
snvage.s in Africa, yon know, in tlie savage state, and ns fellows the way we are. 
That is about the only comparison I could make. 

Q. That would bo a very wide distinction, do you not think—show a wonderful 
advaiieeV—A. Wo acknowledge we have advanc'd. Science has advanced, every¬ 
thing lias advanced, and we have got to kei'\) ;ip witli the times. 

Q. So, tlio condition of the men in the union has vastly improved, in yonr 
judgment., since the fonuation of the labor organizationV—A. (le.rtainly, just the 
same a,s tlio services of tlie Pagans before religion. I consider tliey enlighten the 
people, and I think tli(,‘ trade unions liave euliglitened tlic w'.'rkingmeu to tlieir 
'own betterment. 

(^. And vastly improved their condition'?—A. Vastly improved their con¬ 
dition. 

Q. (lould this change liavo been brouglit aliout except by the formation of the 
labor union'?—A. I do not see liow, if we were left in tin; liands of our enemies. 

Q. Do yon believe tliat tins union was absolutely essential to the advancement 
of tlie interests of labor in miiintuiiiiiig its dignity ami respect and its ability to 
maintain a fair compensation?—A. I know that without it we could not get it. I 
want to state riglit here that iu the (sities of Liveniool and London the brick¬ 
layers lay 400 brick a day. That is their limit. I want to state we are way 
behind time here as far as labor organization is coiuserned. A man there has 
time, like a clerk in an office; his luis a chance to smoke once in a while; but we 
have not got those things. We are like a piece of machinery. That is the rea¬ 
son they Iiavo never had a machiue to do brickwork iu Chicago, because they 
have human machines. 

Q. Well, the English are proverbially slow.—A. I wish we conld be that. 

Q. Ill Butte, Mont., our masons receive 75 cents an hour.—A, Yes; that is true. 
Well, of course, the conditions are somewhat different there. 

Q. You spoke a while ago of oiieii competition. I think you were speaking of 
the material men?—A. Yes. 

Q. What distinction do you draw between your lalior organization and tlie 
organization of those men to control the price of materials?-A. We help the many 
and they help the few. Another thing is this, we do not restrict, wo are not 
averse to, competition. Tliero are two classes of men whom we have to deal with, 
the scab and the nununiou man. 
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^ntractors nothing. I Ray if they showed a tendency tt) ineet ns fairly, if they 
anted to arbitrate, if they did not want to crush us, if they wanted to x>rac- 
cal, there would be no trouble. 

Q. You think there are some good men among the contractors?—A. Homo of the 
3Rt men. I heard a man iiatned Webster testify: and if we had men in the build- 
ig businesH like this man Wc'bster, of the Webster Manufacturing Company, we 
iould have no trouble, because that man is humane and his heart is in the right 
Ia(':e. We have got a few (‘.onliractora like Webster, and it is loo bad they are in 
le minority. 

Q. If good men, then. g(‘t in the ascendency among coTitraotors, you think 
^^erything will be all right?—A. I do thitik ho. Mr. Falkeiiau, of the press coin- 
nttee,and th(‘ man wlio is making all the i)ul)lic statements, told mi' in his office 
ist May, 1 heheve it was. that lu^ would not belong to that damned ban<l of rob- 
ers over tiiere only that li<^ could md get brit^kluyers uiileHs he belonged to tliem; 
nd now be is on th«' jiress committee. 

Q. Now, when you had your eontraet with the <*ontractor.s- A. (Interrupt- 

ig.) That was while we were in there: but Falkeimu discharged a man by the 
anui cd‘- 

Q. (Internii)ting.) They were iiretty fair fellows at that time. w('n^ they not?— 
L. Now. we at all times—wh<‘n 1 found the arbitrary methods that wt n‘ used to 
oodwink ilie public and that they w(‘re using us as a whi]) to wliip them all in. 
ivcogniz«‘d this fact; that it is lietter for everything if there is lots of work 
oing on. If the laboring man is prosperous, the nuTeliant is prosperous, and 
v(Tybody is i)r(».s]>ernus along the line. 

Q. Do yon not think it is to tin'inbTest of the contractor that everybody be 
irosiH'Tous?—A. Yes; oh. yes. I say if they would u.se prcjpiT and ordinajy busi- 
ess tactics: but if you wouhl st'e the statemtuits in th(‘ iiapers issued by the con- 
ra<*t(>rs you wouhr find what their methods are. They have trit'd to lead th<‘ 
•iiblic to believe that the i>nblic was going to he gouged. Hut it is not always 
he man who prays that is the hoiu’st man. The man who halloos ”Stoi). thief/’ 
robahly is the biggest thief. 

Q. You do not tliink that all the <'ontnic1ors want to innk(‘ slaves of the work- 
ngmen?—A. No; I do not. Wt‘ liave sonn* very good contractors, and I am 
orrysome of them have lined up and taken th(‘ iiosition they have. If they 
.iiderstood tlie conditions that have come ui». I do not think they would stand as 
hey do. 

Q. Do you not think human nature is very much the same in all classos?—A. 
Certainly: if they use the same reason, it is the same. One man has a greater 
mount of reasoning than another, and of course he may see a thing Quicker 
ban another: and another man hfis not the same faculty, and it takes him a 
Lttle longer; but he will generally come anuind. I say that there is no way of 
ettling this difficulty except tlinmgli arbitration. 

Q. I understo<^d you to sny tliat yoti bad no confidouco that the contractor.s 
vould stand by their agreements?—A. I know; but this lockout has Imhui such 
hat I can not suiipose that these men who would sign their names—that the 
msiness coinmitte(‘would be placed so low in the estimate of tlie general pub¬ 
ic, not only of Chi<'ag(), but of the whole Union. I believe* that possibly they 
vould stand by their agr(*em(‘iit, because the whole thing would have to he 
etched about—if it was fetched about—in sucli a way that wliichever side broke 
aith could bo fetcTu'd before the public in a proi)er way. Wo sliould have to 
lave judges on the bench—moTi of influence—in such away that they would have 
voight enough to do t he tiling. Nonu I will state that anything that comes from 
ludgo McConnell—if he gives out anything, I say. it is not cut out. becau-so his 
standing is so great in this coininunity that even if the pai>er.s refused to iniblish 
•he staten.ont over his name, if he was to send out circulars, ho would fill the 
liggest auditorium we liave in this city. The general public would know if 
bidgeMe< loimell said anything: they have 8 <j mmdi confidem^e in him; they know 
le would not liet 

Q. Do you not think the newspaix^r men are men of honor?—A. I believe the 
•eporters of the newspaiiers have been very liberal and very fair. We have no 
iifficulty with the reporters. It is after it gets out of their hands. We have 
leeii many and many a report fairly written down by the rejiorters as we would 
ilcc to littv(‘ it. and it goes in to the (dty editor, and he has Ins stnssors there, and 
le doesn't do a thing to it; he cuts it up. 

Q. Are not tho city editors, as a rule- A. (Internipting.) Well, the sport- 

ng editor, or whoever it is—I do not know who it is that has it. but sometxidy 
las it, and he doesn’t do a thing to it. j Laughter.] 

Q. Really, you feel btitter toward the cJtizens of Chicago than yon have 
expressed in your statement, do you not?—A. Citizens of Chicago? 
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Q. Ye».—A. I oertainly havo the Kroatest admiration tor them. It is my home 
town. 

Q. I wa.s going away to my liome feeling that Chicago was very' had.—A. I 
have 710 fault to fiTid with the citizens of Chicago; the .iob I h;ive i.s to liv<t there. 
But I know the sentiment of the citizens of Chicago, j have lived here a con.sid- 
erahle lei;gt,h of tii7ie, ;ii7d when they <^a7i see but one side of the case and the 
other si<lo c<an not Ik! ])ut to them, they natTindly labor under the imin-essioTi that 
we have no other side, ;i7id that everything tliey'seo and hear is tnie, because it is 
not («)nti’adi(ded. It is not contradicted because wo ciin 7iot get it before the, 
peojilc. W(! have not money enough, like some politiciiins, b) buy a ]7ape7' to 
iidvocato our cause. 

tj. 1 have noticed sirice 1 came here that some of the manufacturers have 
expressed vei-y libeial views in regard to organized labor. Do(w organized labor 
have iliat libeitil view of tln^ miinuf.ictTirers and the men who emjiloy them.— 
A. Tlioy do. If you will I'emeinber. a few days ago, wheri w(“ w<‘r(‘ ii7 the other 
place, this mail caiiie iii jmd you heard statements here that wirald lead anybody 
to believe,arid I do believe, that he is a gooil humane man,and that hia heai't was 
in the light iihice. And this gentleinaii in the middle asked him ii ([uestion in 
regard to the building line, and he immediately said. “That is a thing wc have 
to fight; that is something we have got to put down." Now. that m;in .simply 
.give.s—he is not familial- witli it e.vce]it from hearsay. He immediately said that 
the building trades council was a thing that was against public policy, because 
he was not familiar with it; but he talked very intelligently and very nicely of 
the proiiositions that, were neare.st to his pockothook, because he had investigated 
those things and he did not take hearsay. But in the other he liad heard and 
seen theso statements in the papers, .and conn' to believe them liim.self. But I 
know if the matter w.as e.xiilained to him—I would not hesitati' a iiiiimte in hav¬ 
ing that man—now, he is a big maiiutacturer—I would ask liitn to act as a repre- 
Bc'ntativc of the inaBons and biicklayers, to act as an arbitrator for ns in our 
difiEerencps. Still that man had been so misled by stateiiuiiits, either made ver¬ 
bally to him or road by him. as to condemn us here at this heai-iiig. Is not that 
right? Did ho not say that now? 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I have a recollection of somethini'; about it.—A. He is a 
smart man. so you see that he and a great many others an- laboring under the 
same impression. They imagine that we -want to murder thcs(> men; that all we 
want to do is to kill somebody that is trying to take our place. Now. in Chicago 
they would kill a man for a great deal less than that. They kill them forgetting 
into bank vaults. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) \\’'1u1o they are looking at laborin this wayare you 
not looking at manufacturing in pretty nearly the same way?—A. We never told 
a man that we wanted to look at anybody. There is not a contractor that has 
any fear at any time of walking along the' streets of Chicago. 

Q. Do you not think that .von could get together more readily and qnicklv by 
showing a better spirit tow.ard each other?—A. I will tell yoii the spirit they 
show toward us. Natural] v when a man represeuts (iP.dUO men wc should ('xpect 
that a little courtesy woiihl be extended to him. We should expect that from 
men that have a vast ainoniit of -wealth. We should expect, if they want a man 
to use a little intelligence and t;u't. that they would pi.st .show liiin the same 
court<‘Ky that they would i-xpect from him. We wont over there with tliat man 
ste.yiiig hf-rc a thoii.saiiil miles away from home, and finally they gave him his 
last answer. Weknocked iitfhe dooi-of the secretary's office. They have alarge 
suite of rooms. They have a great big hall and half a dozen coufi-reiiee rooms as 
large as this little room here. We knocked, and after awhile they came out, and 
Mr. Cowey—he is the pri'sideiit of that assoi-iation, and I do not suppose his 
credit is good for S.'iOO worth of material—they (ipeneil the door and came out into 
the publii; hall, and he pulled the door shut after him. He told us that the mat- 
tei had been referrerl to the council of the, contractors, and that they had made 
up their minds they would take the same course with it tlaut they did -with the 
ptumliei-.s’ application to arbitrate. I said, “ Mr. Cowey, what was that? ’’ He 
said, “ Well, ive will not arbitrate or settle anything until first the building trades 
council is busted."’ Well, they should have shown ns common decency and 
invited us in. They could have had us sit down and told us. But they have 
their ultimatums; that has always been defined. They have not asked for any¬ 
thing. They told ns they had no grievance against the bricklayers now, and they 
told the canientors they had nogiipvance against them. The idea is this: If they 
have no grievance, why do they lock us out? If they have no grievance, what is 
the i>et:d for arbitration? We know there is a grievance; we know wo have a 
grievance. Possibly there are individual cases where the contractors have griev- 
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anoes. Wo know that aomotimes possibly the business asent may have gone out 
and done wrong. It is human nature for a man to fail. Everybody i.s a good 
man until .such time as he has done wrong: but wo can not rejirimand him unless 
he doe.H something wrong, nor until we are, told of it. 

Now. we hear that a man has gone on this iob and has done thi.s or done that 
or the other and been discharged. If the contractor does not tell about that, it is 
no time to talk about it a year after, because after the lai)sc of a year no witne.ss 
can be got, and you do not remember who was there, and one man's word is as 
g(H)d as another's. Tliere are busine.s,s age)its, we know, who might have a .spite 
against individual contractors. I have known of cases where the contractors 
tohl me of my business agent being drunk. They told me they had seen him 
drunk, and 1 had not left him more than ten minutes before they told me, because 
he lived next door to me and I went to ihe council with him. They told me he 
was ])aralyzed drunk, and he had gone out of the council and had b(>en drunk. 
But he was mit drunk, arid had not been. I did not like to tell those men they 
lied, but still they did lie. ft is ,iust like this: If a man gets drunk—some meii 
do—it is no harm. Bnt 1 saw him, and Ihev said he was drunk, because a man 
once oi’ twice may have got drunk, and you can not deny ho was drunk. I have 
never been drunk: but' I was with five men. and one man left me and went about 
4 miles out of town and met a man ivho said, "I saw two men leading (lubbins 
down Halsted strisd, mair Harrison,and he was ■ .sjiifHii'ated.'" He told me of it, 
and I was in court that morning and this man was one, of the witnesses, and he 
.just left the court and went out. That is the way with men in our association; 
they tell that to the nK.'U that ought to have known better. They say every man 
has a double, and this man mn.st have been my double. I think the jiroiier way 
to adjust this thing is by legislation. That is all. 

Q. (By Mr.KENNt.DY.) By legislation':—A. Yes, I think laws should govern. 
Tlie laboring men do not want to dictate llie policy of tlie building industry of 
Chicago. We could not. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. H.vrris. i Would you favor compulsory arbitration'/—A. If 
necessary. I do not think any class of men sliould stand out and not arbitrate; 
and 1 Ix'lievc nobody is afraid to arbitr.ati' unless there is soiuetliing wrong that 
he is afraid to fetch out before tlie ))ublic. Ifor that reason I have alwa.vs been in 
favor of arliitration. 

tj. (By Mr. (iLARKE.) You claim thal the contractors have violated contracts 
with you; liave you ever tried to sue them and liold tliem to their contracts?—A. 
Oh, a number of times. 

Q. Have you brought suits against them?—A. Do you mean m tlio courts? 

(^. .Suit.? at law; yes.—A. Well, no, but I suppose wc could on their breaking 
thiur last agreement; the agreements were broken by them the last time, you see. 
They have broken them in this last case, as I have told you about the metal 
workers, (he sheet metal workers. Their agreements do not run out tor over a 
year yet. and the contractors broke them. Last year on account of a firm violat¬ 
ing their agreements with the men they w<>r(‘ out seven or eight weeks last sum¬ 
mer, the early part of th<> season; and those men deliberately, soon after fetching 
u]) all the differences and .starting the men. when the' agreement was not to run 
out fora year, delibi'rately broke their agri'cmi'iit. They do not cou.sidcr their 
word iinything, and we do not consider it anything either. 

Have you brought suits against them to hold them to their contracts'/—A. 
We can not go so far. What is the use of bringing suit'/ They would go into 
bankruptcy if we got a j udgment. Wc have judgnicutH against a number of con¬ 
tractors. One of our inenib“r8, Thomas Preece, has got a judgment against a 
fellow and he weiir into bankruptcy. Yon can go into bankruptcy for 835, and a 
mail would be fooiisli to pay ,8500. 

Q. Tli.it is the reason, is it'/—A. Certainly. We should spend $.500 to get judg¬ 
ment, and the minute before we god a judgment, or at least before the judgment 
was given, tlie,v would go into bankruptcy or settle the ca.se. A lawyer friend of 
mine told me tliat a fellow came and .saw him about going into bankruptcy. He 
said; “IIow much will it cost to go into bankruptcy'/" He said: “ It will cost $.50.” 
He said; “ I have not got any money. Suppose I go out and borrow this money." 
So lie went out and borrowed $S0 and jiaid him $50 and wont into bankruptcy and 
made ,$;)(). So you see what we are up against in this country. [Laughter.] 

Q. Are those the methods that lirevail'/—A. Well, all their methods have been 
simply—of course. I am speaking for the bncklayers; but, of course, I am familiar 
with a good deal of the transactions with the laborers, because we come into 
close contact. The bricklayer can not work without a laborer, and the laborer 
.■an not work very well without the bricklayer on contracting or building, so that 
:heMe two branches are more familiar with each other than with any other branches 
3 f the building trade. 
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Q. Are moat of the contractors who helong to this contractors’ association irre¬ 
sponsible financially?—A. There are 115 of them that are good. There are some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of between 400 and 500 contractors. There are another 
30 that are good for $100 if you watch them, and 115 good. The rest of them, it is 
all chance. 

Q. Do you claim that tho.se who aro responsible have violated their contracts 
with yon- A. (Interrupting.) Well, 1 think like this; tliat any man of intelli¬ 

gence who would lend himself to an association that has a policy of that kind, a 
nile or ruin policy, has certainly broken his relations with organized society, 
let alone organized lalior. He ha.s broken his relatioirs with all means and methods 
of arbitration, which i.s the only salvation in a case of this kind. 

Q. If they have broken their contracts with you and your men and deprived 

you of an opportunity to earn an hone.st living-. A. (Interrupting.) You 

understand that they claim this much—that they will give u.s work on certain con¬ 
ditions. Now. if tliey do, they have got to go out, before the general public upon 
the groimd of the rules as laid down by the general board of arbitration, which had 
beenratifiedby bothof the committee's ami referred to their respectiveassociations, 
which they did not give the building-trades council time enough to ratify. If 
they had given us time to ratify it. it certainly would have been ratifii'd, and any 
wrong that had been enacted on tlie contractors would have been lighted, and 
anv wrongs forced upon us by Iho <*ontractors would liavi' tieen righb'd to us. 

Q. Have you considered that you have a good legal cause of action against 
them for breach of contraid?—A, I never looked at it that way. you know. I 
will tell you; wi; do not- 

Q. (Interruiiting.) You s,iy yon would like more legislation. Now. maybe 
you have got all the law you have need (if if .you onl,v enforce it.—A. Well, the 
idea is this—reallv, I do liot know whether that is an incorporated body or not— 
the contractors' council. If it is not. I do not think we could get at tliem. And 
another thing, we never looked at it in that light. We are not antagonistic and 
do not want to fight. Wo do not want to fight physically or legally or any other 
way. All we want is a peaceable solution of this matter. We are willing, as I 
sai('l before, at all times to apiiear—our council will appear hid'ore any enlightened 
body of citizens in Chicago, or wo will have 5 men or tiJ men from tho building 
trades council—as many as the general public wants—and w(! will state our case 
and let them state their case; and tlmi we are willing to have 5 or 1(1 of the 
jiromiiieut men of the city, both merchants and .judges and men of that kind 
who are above reproach, who would not stoop to anything small—men who would 
be fair and give the workingmen that fair consideration and give tho bosses .just 
as fair. 

Q. Are you willing to do that now?—A. We always have been. 

Q. Awhile ago vou testified, unless I misunderstood you- A. (Interrupting.) 

I said that wo wo'uld not.—you understand our condition. Wo are affiliated with 
tjie building trades council; what is their fight js our fight; what is our fight is 
their fight. Now, then, oiir international jiresideut comes Inu'c, who sup[)lies us 
with so much money, and the men would be assessed all the way from $l to ,$5, 
wlio arc working in other cities, to sustain us in onr strike here. That 8liow.s 
the amount of money we can get into this town for us. But the fundami'iital 
piiiicipleof the International Bricklayer.s'Union is arbitration. Our president 
came here, and I was with him for throe days or four, and he wanted to know 
whether every effort had been made to settle this difference. He asked if the 
contractors were willing to treat with us. If the contractors had been will¬ 
ing to treat with the bricklayers indeiiendently of the, contractors' (smncil, and 
we had not been willing to treat with tlie mason contractors independently of 
the building trades council, we should have forfeited our means of support from 
the international Isidy. because the international body would have instructed us 
to arbitrate with the Ixisses iiidependiiiit ot the building trades council and the 
Isisses independent of theirs. Then it would come up to our union, and if our 
union retused to arbitratf; the international union would withdraw its financial 
Kiipijoit, from our organization. That was the situation. 

Q. You are willing to arbitrate, are you not'?—A. We always have lieen. 

Q. Well, you are now?—A. As a single body? 

Q. No matter how, you are—A. No, not no matter how; not unless the 
whole building trades council arbitrates. 

Very well You are willing through your organization?—A. No, not through 
them. We are willing with them. The council generally trust to the trade to 
know wifat they shall do, :ind in a matter of this kind we stand by the council. 

“You are not disposed to put any obstacle in tho way of arbitrating this qnes- 
tion?-^A. No; use every lionorable method of arbitrating this tiuestion; only 
understand that the building trades council has never gone on record- 
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Q. (Interrupting.) You say the only obstacle in the way of it is the unwilling¬ 
ness of your antagonists?—A. That is the only way I see it. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) How is this central council made up?—A. It ismade up of 
thirty-four different trades. 

Q. A delegate from each one?—A. Delegates to the council according to the 
number of men in the differcTit unions. My organization embraces 3,000 men, 
something of that kind. Wo are entithnl to seventeen delegates to the building 
trades council. Then wo have what we call a board of business agents. Each 
organization has as many as the organization can support. 

Q. Who has the right in the trades council to pass upoTi the question of whether 
or not they are willing to submit to arbitration?—A. The council would not act 
on a mutter of tliat importance without referriiig it t(> the different organizations 
or a referendum vote; and then the votes cotuo in as each trade meets. They fetch 
it up within their own body, because th(‘y think it is a matter of too great impor¬ 
tance to have a few men that an^ sent to tin* council as delegates settle the matter; 
and the men tliein8elv(‘s sometiuK's ar<' under the impression that maybe it is too 
grave a matter, and they would like to have tlu'ir organizations act on it. A 
man might be there, for invStan(“e, myself: wIkui T speak, 1 generally speak for 
tlui bri(;klayers. and something that might beiu'ficial to my organization might 
be a (hitriment toaiiotluT organization. 

Q. Speaking for your organization, are you in a ])osition to say that they at this 
luoiiH'nt are in favor of arbitration?—A. I s]»eak authoritatively at all times for 
my organization. 

C;^. Are you in a iiosition to say that they are in favor of arbitration?—A. Yes; 
my organization is willing to arbitrate this matt(>r in any way satisfactory to the 
building trad(‘s (council 

C^. That does not tlu'ow inncdi light on it. We are now se(*king to find if there 
is a nraetical way for the solution of this trouble by arbitration.—A. Well, I 
Hhoiim l>e willing to'.say this much, from wlmt I know of the building trades 
council, that the building trades council would be willing to settle this matter by 
arbitration. 1 (^(.uild not exiictly say by bow many men on a side*; of rour«'e, yoii 
know, there are 33 trades—possibly by 33 men. 

Q. That IS immaterial.—A. That is immattTial, but 1 do not know but the build- 
i7ig trades council would be willing to arbitrate with a smaller number of men, 
and ]iav<' thi.s commission present to act as arbitrator. 

Do you not beliovo that this subject is of such inqxu’tance that it would put 
your labor organization at a very groat advantage if you would take action all 
along the lino, and ho prei>ared to say to tli(‘ public that you have ])as8ed upon 
these (lupstions, and that you ar(‘ i>repared tosubinit to arbitration along the lines 
which you have suggost(‘d?—A. I will say that as far as our organization is con- 
(jorned, and I will say also Oh per cent of the oilier organization who have any 
grievances, they arc willing to submit their giievances to arbitration. Onr coun¬ 
cil lias gone on record. 

Q. Do you not think that would hav«' a tendency to put the matter into shape?— 
A. Wo have always been willing, and the council has x>ut itseit on record; the 
internati<inal building trades council has adopted a resolution in favor of arbi¬ 
tration. 

Q. 1 nnderstand in a general way yon are in favor of it, but here i.s a specific 
case right at liaud; and if your Building Trades Coumul was prejiared to-morrow 
to say, we have taken this matter iqi and it has been x>as8ed upon by all the unions 
representi'd hero, and we are ready to submit these questions to a fair arbitra- 
tioii and abide by the result, do you not think that would have a gi’oat moral 
effect?—A. I say wo are willing to do it. 

C;^. I understand that yon are willing excejit that first-A. (Intcmipting.) 

I say the council has gone on record m all times. They never have gone on 
record as oeiiig in any other way than in favor of arbitration. The only thing was 
mis. that the contractors, before the time asked for, one week—between the 
Friday and the following wi^k—on the Monday tliat came in betw(‘en, the ulti- 
matnin went out and the men understood from that that they did not want to 
arbitrate. But lam really under the impression—and I consider that lumas 
conservativo a labor man as tlu*re is in Chicago—that the Ixisses were at no 
time in favor of arbitration. This man Rawle, of the Stone Contractors' Associa¬ 
tion, appearing and being a member of the joint board, merely came there and 
represented liis selfish interests, only representing himself and 15 jier cent of lii.s 
association and luisrepreaenting 85 per cent. And another thing, those m(*n are 
under a salary oyer tlicre, just as the arbitration board of some of these differ¬ 
ent labor organizations are under salary. I might state that when we a year 
ago last January were meeting witli the boss masons, we went in there and 

778a-1C 
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Q. Are moat of the contractors who helong to this contractors’ association irre¬ 
sponsible financially?—A. There are 115 of them that are good. There are some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of between 400 and 500 contractors. There are another 
30 that are good for $100 if you watch them, and 115 good. The rest of them, it is 
all chance. 

Q. Do you claim that tho.se who aro responsible have violated their contracts 
with yon- A. (Interrupting.) Well, 1 think like this; tliat any man of intelli¬ 

gence who would lend himself to an association that has a policy of that kind, a 
nile or ruin policy, has certainly broken his relations with organized society, 
let alone organized lalior. He ha.s broken his relatioirs with all means and methods 
of arbitration, which i.s the only salvation in a case of this kind. 

Q. If they have broken their contracts with you and your men and deprived 

you of an opportunity to earn an hone.st living-. A. (Interrupting.) You 

understand that they claim this much—that they will give u.s work on certain con¬ 
ditions. Now. if tliey do, they have got to go out, before the general public upon 
the groimd of the rules as laid down by the general board of arbitration, which had 
beenratifiedby bothof the committee's ami referred to their respectiveassociations, 
which they did not give the building-trades council time enough to ratify. If 
they had given us time to ratify it. it certainly would have been ratifii'd, and any 
wrong that had been enacted on tlie contractors would have been lighted, and 
anv wrongs forced upon us by Iho <*ontractors would liavi' tieen righb'd to us. 

Q. Have you considered that you have a good legal cause of action against 
them for breach of contraid?—A, I never looked at it that way. you know. I 
will tell you; wi; do not- 

Q. (Interruiiting.) You s,iy yon would like more legislation. Now. maybe 
you have got all the law von have need (if if .you onl,v enforce it.—A. Well, the 
idea is this—reallv, I do hot know whether that is an incorporated body or not— 
the contractors' council. If it is not. I do not think we could get at tliem. And 
another thing, we never looked at it in that light. We are not antagonistic and 
do not want to fight. Wo do not want to fight physically or legally or any other 
way. All we want is a peaceable solution of this matter. We are willing, as I 
sai('l before, at all times to apiiear—our council will appear hid'ore any enlightened 
body of citizens in Chicago, or wo will have 5 men or tiJ men from tho building 
trades council—as many as the general public wants—and w(! will state our case 
and let them state their case; and tlmi we are willing to have 5 or 1(1 of the 
jiromiiieut men of the city, both merchants and .judges and men of that kind 
who are above reproach, who would not stoop to anything small—men who would 
be fair and give the workingmen that fair consideration and give tho bosses .just 
as fair. 

Q. Are you willing to do that now?—A. We always have been. 

Q. Awhile ago vou testified, unless I misunderstood you- A. (Interrupting.) 

I said that wo wo'uld not.—you understand our condition. Wo are affiliated with 
tjie building trades council; what is their fight js our fight; what is our fight is 
their fight. Now, then, oiir international jiresideut comes lun'c, who sup[)lies us 
with so much money, and the men would be assessed all the way from $l to ,$5, 
wlio arc working in other cities, to sustain us in onr strike here. That 8liow.s 
the amount of money we can get into this town for us. But the fundami'iital 
piiiicipleof the International Bricklayer.s'Union is arbitration. Our president 
came here, and I was with him for throe days or four, and he wanted to know 
whether every effort had been made to settle this difference. He asked if the 
contractors were willing to treat with us. If the contractors had been will¬ 
ing to treat with the bricklayers indeiiendently of the, contractors' (smncil, and 
wc had not been willing to treat with tlie mason contractors independently of 
the building trades council, we should have forfeited our means of support from 
the international Isidy. because the international body would have instructed us 
to arbitrate with the Ixisses iiidependiiiit ot the building trades council and the 
Isisses independent of theirs. Then it would come up to our union, and if our 
union retused to arbitratf; the international union would withdraw its financial 
Kiipijoit, from our organization. That was the situation. 

Q. You are willing to arbitrate, are you not'?—A. We always have lieen. 

Q. Well, you are now?—A. As a single body? 

Q. No matter how, you are—A. No, not no matter how; not unless the 
whole building trades council arbitrates. 

Very well You are willing through your organization?—A. No, not through 
them. We are willing with them. The council generally trust to the trade to 
know wifat they shall do, :ind in a matter of this kind we stand by the council. 

“You are not disposed to put any obstacle in tho way of arbitrating this qnes- 
tion?-^A. No; use every lionorable method of arbitrating this tiuestion; only 
understand that the building trades council has never gone on record- 
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know we should be perfectly willing, as far as my organization is concerned, to 
throw it in the balance and take the chances, I have such confidence in you. 

Q. I know these members of the commission here would be heartily glad to have 
an arbitration, and be very glad to have these things settled, and it is only lieoause 
these statements here have unifonnly been in favor of arbitration that I have 
made these suggestions.—A. Have the bosses been over here? 

Q. There ought to be some way, inasmuch as arbitration is favored, of giving 
it pra(^tical application.—A. Have yon been here when’ some of the boss builders 
were here? Have any of the boss-builder,s been here'? 

Mr. Kf.nnkd’V. Hot before the connnis.sion. . 

A. I do not think any of thoin want to arbitrate, 

Q. (By Mr. Manti.r.) 1 .suggest, however, that the idea of arbitration is emi¬ 
nently fair; and my .suggestion was that it y<in gentlemen on your side of tin; 
controversy, who are willing to arbitral', would [rat yourselves in a positi.in 
where you could give the iirincitile a pratdical application, and advertise your 
willingness and your readiness to do it, if yon secured nothing else, you would 
secure a tremendous advantage in th<; way of moral .suiiport of the community. — 
A. 1 should like to ask the commission if anylaboi’ man who repre.sents organized 
lalxir here has ndused at any time or said his organization refuses to arbitrate? 

Mr, Ke>’NKI)Y. No. 

A. I would state 1 hat as far as labor is concerned we are willing to arbitrate at 
any and all times. 

cj (By Mr. Mantlk.) Well, there, is tjuib' a difference between siiying it and 
doing it?—A. Well, can not you get the otliers togi'ther andjrat the same thing to 
them, and .s(‘e what they hav<' to say? 

Q. When one fellow will not do'it until the other fellow does it. it mil never 
1)0 done.—A. We are willing and we always have been willing. The only thing 
was they did not givd us the three or tour days we asked; they .lust locked us out. 
And I am going to tell you that we might just as well shut up shop now. You 
would not do everything a man told yon to ilo and I woulil not. do it; and if you 
and! differ and I am willing to show tlnit I am always ready- 

Q. (lutei'mpting.) It is ii suggestion 1 make simply. Of course I have no 
thought of (lictatiiig to you about your bn,sjness; yon know your own business a 
good deal better tlnm I do.—A. But is it not reasonable and logical to suppose 
that if a party knows it all and is not ready to arbitrate he i.s wrong? 

Q. If I had a disagreeinimt with yon and I should say, "Yes. I am ixirfectly 
willing to leave the settlement of this matt.er and the settlement of our case to 
these, three gentlemen and abide by their decision.” you would certainly ho at a 
great disadvantage if you should refuse to doit?—A. tlertainly, w(' .we here before 
these throe men. 

y. Everybody would say I was perfeetly fair, and that I had faith in ilie ,ius- 
ticeot my ease?—A. Well, I have not a bit of hesitancy in saying that I speak 
for the wliole Building Trades (.loiincil when 1 say this, th.at we have always lietn 
willing to arbitrate and we, are willing at any time when the general public 
■wants ns to. But we are willing to bold off and fight it as long as it is iieces,sary. 
We are not going to the bosses or anybody ekse begging. We do not have to dt> 
that, and there, is not one of us begging to-day. But in the near future if the 
eitizeiis of Chicago want us to do anything we are at all times mlling to bow to 
the general pnblic; and if there is anything in our rules tliat is obnoxious—that 
is going to retard building, no mill ter how far it is going to hurt us, wo are will- , 
ing at all times to strikeit out of all the unlonsif we see tli.atit is going to restrict. 
a.s I said before, the buildiiig industry. We can not strangle the industry thiit 
givp.s us our life, neither can the bosses by their material combines. We do not 
want them to stifle it either. 

Q. Now, you feel that the citizens of Chicago are the ones injured?—A. Yes; 
they are the ones that pay the material men. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnedt. j Did you initiate Pre.sident McKinle.v into membership 
into your union?—A. Yes, 

Q. There was a gentleman before the commission last week who seemed to 
represent the other side, and he made a suggestion that the President of the 
United States be asked to name an arbitration committee of eminent gentlemen, 
men in whom both sides would have confidence, I should like to ask you if you 
do not believe that that might lie a practical way out for you—for your organiza¬ 
tion to ask the building trades council to ask the President of the United States 
to name a committee of H eminent men, selected either in Chicago or elsewhere, 
to take this matter into con.sideratiou. and tell the President that you would sub¬ 
mit your entire case to any committee of that kind that he might name?—A. 
Now, let mo understand you, Mr. Kennedy; do you mean that these men he prac¬ 
tical men? 
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Q. Well, not iie<!e.ssarily practical men; they would bo men that would have 
some knowledge; there would have to be one or two practical men on that com¬ 
mittee. Get a couple of practical men, get eminent judges or jurists, or men of 
that sort. They would have to listen to the presentation of your case by your- 
s(dve.s nr by attorneys, and then take the matter under advisement to di^cide it. 
You, in the first place, to say that yon will put your eTitire (iase into the hands of 
such an arbitration committee, if you asked tbe President tn do that and he 
should signify his willingness to do it in case the other side should join in your 
retiuest, it would be up to tbe contractors. Then it .seems to me that you would 
have them at a disadvantage. I .ibouldlike to ask you how that suggestion would 
strike you?—A. Well, I should like to ctonsnlt two or thn'e men here, and I could 
tell you in a minute. Of <’Ourse, I will tell you, as far as 1 am <’oncenied. it would 
suit me. 

Mr. OlaKKK. You may take a little time to consult with them if you wish 
to. —A. Well. I could only eon.sult tbo.se that I Itnow. I should like to comsult 
one or two men. 

(^. (By Mr. Kenneoy.) Answer for yoursfdfA. That would be perfetdly 
satisfactory to me; perfectly satisfactory to me and my organization. 

Q. You have got tn get out of this niatteriii some way, and the contractors have 
got. to get out of it in some way, Avithout annihilating each other; and the only 
true arbitration is to submit all differences without ri'serve to a (suinnitti'e of 
arbitration. If you will ,agi-ee to that, and thi‘ other side will agi’ce to that, I 
think that you would perhaps get out of the woods..—A. Speaking of my own 
organization. I say tliat we sliould be in favor of it. and I should eertninly be in 
favor of using Avliat inhuence I tnvve with the other luemliers of the Imildiiig 
trades council. Of course, I do not know lunv tlieir views would be on the 
matter, Irat I tliink tliat tlie propo.sition is all rigid; 1 do not .see anytliing wrong 
in it. 

C^. The Pi'esident might name-A. (Interrupting .) Yes; I liai e siiiil that we 

are at all times ready to arliitrate and I think tliat.if ae.omniitteeot that kind was 
sent here, one nr two practieal fellows--it does not matter luueli—lliings eoiild lie 
fetched to a proper settlement. 

Q. Do yon not think it is your duty to go out and try to get some solution?—A. 
Yes; and I think if the President wiiuld name somi' men, he would lie fair anil 
impartial. I know he would get men of good .sbniding, meii who are above 
reproach. I do not see why anybody sliould object to a proiinsition of that kind. 
I know, while I am a red hot Democrat and all that. 1 do not think politics would 
beiiiit. I know it is something that Ibe executive bore. Mr. Madden, and tlie 
material men have failed to do. We ourselves, the laboring men, have failed to 
do i(,. And as I said, I am ready for arliitratioii before any fair, lioiioralili'. and 
square men, and I will say now t hat I am in favor of a iirojKisition of that kind. 

Q. Well, then, it seems to me if that is so that it is your duty, regardb'ss of the 
attitude of tlio employers, to go aliead on some sncli line as tliai,: and ii they did 
not join you in it. then they would lie at a very great disadvantagi- before the 
public of Chicago and the fiulilic of the United Slates. 

(No answer.) 

Q. (By Mr. Ceakkk.) Yon liave always liad sne.cess in selecting arbitrators 
under tlie old rule that jirevailed for some years, liave yon not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any reason wliy yon c:iii not select your own arbitrators now, 
if the other side would be as fair as you liave lieeii?—A. I do not tliiiik so; the 
only thing is, if they do not arliitrate we can not arbitrate. 

Q. We liave not had them before us.—A. If they do, I think there are plenty 
of business men and judges iiere and everything of tliat kind, provided tliey would 
he satisfied with them. But from the way I understood Mr. Kennedy's remarks, 
he did not consider that we could agree upon anybody liei’e, because tlie lio.sses 
do not want to arbitrate. But if tlie President sent a committee, if wi) were to 
ask of liim to send a committee of men from the different cities in the Union, men 
of standing, tn come here and take tliis matter up, tlien if tlie bosses did not come 
liefore that committee the general public, not only in our own city Imt througli- 
out the United States, will know where the fault lies. Is that it? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yob. 

The Witness. That is the way I understood the question. Tliat is arbitration. 
Wliat m the use of mincing matters? If we are going to arbitrate the matter I 
believe in arbitrating it riglit away. I do not believe in stagnating tlie industries 
of Chicago. I do not believe tlie general pnblic wants to be chained up for a year 
lx“cau8tf'of the mercenary and arbitrary laws of the material interests and for the 
benefit of some of the real estate men—and the most of them are a curse here. 
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Mr. CCARKB. 1 (lunot think Mr. Kennedy wished to be understoo<i as intimating 
tliat the bosses are not willing to arbitrate, because we have not heard from them. 
We do not know. 

The W iTNEss. I know they do not want to arbitrate, because I have seen them. 

Mr. Kennedy. This suggestion came from tlieir attorney before our commission 
the other day. That would seem to indicate that they would be in favor of such 
a method of arbitration. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) It they come before us they maybe asked very much the 
same (luestions that have been asked of you and others reiffesenting the labor side. 
We have no business to know what their views are before they state them. But 
if w(' can find out that there is a disposition on both sides to try to arbitrate, do 
you think there would be any difficulty in your selecting good arbitrators your¬ 
selves on both sidesy—A. Well, you see our arbitrators on our side would be from 
among our own men. 

tj. Well, you do not aiitiei])ate you would have any difficirlty in sdecting men?— 
A. No; but what I understood w.as not a board of arbitration, it was merely a 
board of umpires; we were to come before them, representing both sides, and it 
was ]iraeHeally- 

Mr. Kennedy (iiitemipting). My suggestion was to have a committee of that 
kind iu'bitrate. 

The Witness. With full power to act,after hearing both sides, and that their 
decision was to lx- final? 

Mr. Ken.nepy. Yes. 

A. They iire the umpires. 

Q. You would b(‘ heard before them by attorney or otherwise, and each side 
would have lull opiHirtnnity to state their <;ase.—A. State the (^aso and agree¬ 
ments, and then take uji the differences. I do not know but that would be all 
right. 

I ,iust want to stat(> one thing more. The real estate men have come out very 
prominently in support of tlu' contractors in their fight, and I want to say why; 
yon .seo they have got to, the most of them. These contractors have got a 
good many real estate agents every year in January in Chicago,you know.and 
out of town. If one lets his flatis tlinngh some of these real estate agents, why, of 
course, tin; repairs ami everything on these huilding.s have got to he done by the 
real estate agents. They wire on and tin- contractor goes ahead and he puts in 
two hills, yon know. Just for example, supposing the figure of the contractor 
was .ST.") for the work, the real estate agent would make out a bill for SIOO. That 
has been done in (piite a number of cases here, and the SlOO bill is sent out to the 
owner with the exti’a charges of the real estate man, and t-ho $75 hill is paid to the 
contractor, i have done some jobs of that kind myself when I was contracting 
work, wlierc he will say. well, yon givo me a hill for $!()0, wdien it only amounted 
to no inuch h'ss. Take these men Burger & Dryer, and these other men who have 
been in the real estate business, and Meadowgcraft Brothers, and those who have 
been robbing the i)ublic. Those arc the men as a majority who have always been 
down on organized labor. Now. they arc lieiiig railroaded to the penitentiary. 
They are not being railroaded, but they arc trying to get them down as fast as 
they can. Those are the men who jiro at aft times—these real estate men of 
Burgw & Dryer's caliber—who have always been antagonistic to organized labor. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Wliereui)on at 5 p. m. the sub, ommission adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow 

morning. • 


Chicaoo, Im... Man'hSf!, IWM, 

TESTIMOKY OF ME. LAWRENCE ANDERSON, 

Hiatkmary Engina’r. 

The special subcommission met at 10.05 a. m., Mr. Clarke i)residing. At that 
time Mr. Lawrence Anderson, of Chicago, stationary engineer, was introduced as 
a witness, and. being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name'?—A. Lawrence Anderson. 

Q. Po.st-office address?—A. 11 GO West Thirteenth street. 

Q. And your occupation?-A. Stationary engineer. 

Q. Are you employed at the present time'?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Where were you employed last?—A. Steel Ball Company, 840 Austin avenue. 
Q. Why are you not employed at the present time?—A. Thi-ough the hoard of 
examining engineers of the city of Chicago not granting me a license. 

Q. Not granting you a licence?—A. They revoked it. 

Q. You had a licence, then?—A. Yes, I was a licensed man at the time I took 
that .situation. 


Q. On what, ground was it revoked?—A. They claimed that the blow-off cock oh 
thi' boiler.s opened uij—and the watchman’.s statement. I was discharged frmu 
the ]dace before, I went tliere through the stah'ment of that watchman. I went 
down to the board and pre.sented a statement the l.lth of this month that it could 
not ha\ c happened. The blow-off cock could not have been left open; because it 
it had been left open, the boiler has a fusible jdug that would have melted, and then 
you would have known it, becau.se the wat<ir would have put the fire out. 

y. Have you any rea.son to believe that the revocation of your license bore any 
relation to the labor difficulties that are pending here?—A. Ye.s, I do. 

y. What is the conned,ion between them?—A. I went to work for Keenan 
Brothers, 313-317 South Canal street, about December 1,1, and I worked there 
until January 21). W’'hile, I worked for Keenan Brothers I joined the jjrogressive 
as.sociation of stationary engineers, and after I joined the' union the watchman 
made it rather unpleasant, so I decided to quit. On Saturday I telephoned to 
Mr. Doyle, the president of the board of examining engineers and als(j the president 
of this union, the progressive a.ssoi-ialion of stationary engineers, that I was 
going to quit, and he reciuested me to stay until Monday morning and he would 
have his business agent up there to find out the difficulty. But I was going to 
ipiit anyway, and so Monday morning when I came to work they hail another 
man to take my place at Keenan Brothers. I secured a situation with the Steel 
Ball Company, 810 Austin avenue, on Tuesday, and Wedni'sday moiming I went 
to work. Tuesday night they had a meeting.'the progressive association of sta¬ 
tionary engineers: I attended that meeting and they wanted to reinstide me at 
Keenan Brothers. I did not want to get reinstiited, tind I told tlmn that, l)eoau,Hp 
I liad a situation for Wednesday nioniing to go to work. The following Monday 
I went down to the board of examining engineers to get my license changed to 
840 Austin avenue. Steel Btill Company, and Mr. Doyle stoppt.'d the license, stat¬ 
ing that there were charges preferred against tne, that 1 left the blow-olf cock 
open and let the water out of the Ixnler, and sayitig. “We will settle this matter 
to-morrow.” That was their meeting night. I did not attend their meeting, but 
I agreed to show up there Wednesday morning. The com]>any would not let me 
off. so I waited until the following week; then I told the pts)plo that I was work¬ 
ing for that I should have to go to work and get a license or else they would be 
liable; so I wetit down and asked them to issue a license, but they would not do 
it until those chargms wore disproved. So it ran along another week and then 
the people finally discharged me for not having a license. Therefore I lost the 
job Through the board of examining engineers of the city of Chicago not granting 
me a license. Then the jn-ogi-essive association of statiouary engineons sent me 
two loiters. (Witness produces letters.) 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.vkdv.) Just read the letters.-A. The first letter I received 
was on February 19,1900. (Reading:) “ Lawrence Anderson, e,sq. Dear sir and 
brother: At our last meeting I was instructed to notify you to appear at our next 
mei'ting, February 20,1900. A. M. Macker, secretary.” 

Then I received another letter afterwards. February 22,1900. (Beading:) " Law¬ 
rence Anderson. Dear sir and brother: You are liereliy notified to attend our 
next meeting, to bo held February 27,1900, at 99 East Randolph street. Given 
under my hand and the order of the union. A. M. Macker, secretary.” 

Then I received another letter from the board of examining engineers. (Eead- 
ing:j “Chicago, March 14,1900. Mr. Lawrence Anderson. Dear sir: Please call 
at the office of the board at 2 p. m. on the l.'ith day of March, 1900, in regard to 
your case before the board. Very re,spectfully, Daniel Herlihy, secretary.” 

When they could not settle this thing in the union, they brought up a charge 
against mo to the president of the board of examining engineers. 

Q. Mr. Clakke.) The union did?—A. Y'es; at that meeting following the 
14th. That was about the 14th; somewhere around there. It was on the Tuesday 
night they brought up this thing, a d, I think, about Thursday I answered this. 
Yes; tliat ie right. Wvdnesday I received the letter and Thursday I answered the 
chaise before the board. Well, the case was brought up there and thethingwas 
proved, and there was no evidence, except that of the watchman. The walking 
dslegate of the union, Mr. Burke, firesented the charges against me. Then—the 
blow-off cixik could not open up if eveiwthing was in good condition—they asked 
me for ap affidavit; so I filed an affidavit and then they would not give me a 
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license. I went down to the city attorney, where they sent me, and the city 
attorney drew up this statement and affidavit (reading): 

“ State of Illinois, county of Cook, sb: Personally appeared before me, the under¬ 
signed, a notary public in and for the county of Cook, State of Illinois, Lawrence 
Anderson, who being by me first duly sworn, depo-ses and says that he resides at 
1106 W est Thirteenth street, in the city of Chicago and county and State aforesaid, 
and that he has lived continuously in the city of Chicago for more than 10 years 
last past.” 

Q. That affidavit is merely your own siatement as the attorney drew it up?— 
A. Yes. 

And that is really what you have been giving us here?—A. Well, the same 
thing as what I have been giving you. 

Q. We do not need to have it repeated. You need not read any further from 
the affidavit unless it sets forth some new fact.—A. Well I can read you the last 
part of it where it take.s in (reading); 

“And further on his oath says that from the l.lth day of Decenilier, 1899, up to 
.January 29, A. D. 1900, the deponent was employed as stationary engineer at 
Keenan Brothers, at 313-317, South Canal street; and while, so employed for said 
Keenan Brothers the engine was kept m good order, and that the blow-off cock, 
the boiler,s, and all parts were ke])t by deponent in good order, repair, and condi¬ 
tion ; and that said lilow-off cock was not left open by deponent at any time. And 
further deponent saith not. (Signed) Lawrence Anderson. 

And during the last 0 weeks, by my being out of employment, having no money, 
my family having been in hard circumstances. My family had been sick, and I 
owed quite a number of bills. 

Q. You maintain then that the charge agam.st you was not true?—A. No; it 
was not true. 

Q. You did not. npt leave the valve open?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Wliy did they prefer that charge against you, do you tliink?—A. I do not 
know, 

Q. You had no trouble with the union so far as yon know?—A. The place at 
840 Austin avenue, I think, was a union man's. I took his po.sition; but it was a 
nonunion shop. That is what I heard afterwards. 

Q. Have you been in any way disciplined by th(> union; have you been tried by 
them on any charge or subjected to any flue or other penalties?—A. No; I would 
not go near the union at all. When 'Mr. Doyle took this thing up, Mr. Doyle 
lieing president of the union, why, he could nmkeit quite unpleasant for me, and 
I thought best to let it drop and keep out of the union, but when an opportunity 
comes to fix it up thou it is time enough to appear before the city authorities. 

Q. Then they have taken it up?—A. Yea, they have taken it up, and I have 
proven a charge and filed an affidavit, but still I' did not get it. 

Q. Your license has been revoked and you now have an application pending to 
be reinstated?—A. No; it is to get my license back. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) How long have you been an engineer?—A. For over ten 
years, 

Q. Have you held this same license all that time?—A. No; they issue a license 
every year. The first issue of license I got out was in 1893. 

Q. Were you ever deprived of your license het'ore?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Ever been discharged from any position for incompetoncy or neglect?—^A. 
No. sir. 

Q. Had you had any disagreement with the union or any member of it prior to 
the time when you are charged with having neglc'cted your work?—A. No, sir. 

tj. You were in good standii g with the union then?—A. Yes, sir; uptoMarchl, 
when my dues ran out, 

Q. Did yon go to the union in response to these requests?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because I did not intend to let them settle it. "The city had 
held my license, and I do not think it is a union’s duty to run the board of exam¬ 
ining engineers. 

Q. Is it not customary, when you are a member of the union, to apjiear before 
the union when reque.sted to do so?—A. Yea, sir. 

Q. It is one of the rules of the union, is it not? —A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Were not the union then seeking to work in your interest, to reinstate 
yon at Keenan Brothers?—A. They wanted to reinstate me and I did not want to 
go there, because I had a better situation at the Steel Ball Company. 

Q. Which you had secured in the meantime?—A. Yes. 

Q. W ould it not have been much better for you to have got that matter straight¬ 
ened up by the union than to have refused their assistance?—A. I got the worst 
of it anyway. 
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Q. Dill yim have any ilisagi'eomeiit with the nnioii \i)v to that time to amount tc 
anything?—A. You are not allowed to take another situation of a union man. 

Q. Tlien you violated one of the rules of the union in doing that?—A. Yes; hut 
it was a nonunion shop that I went to work in. 

Q. You knew it was a nonunion shop?—A. Yes; 1 knew it was a nonunion. 

(^. So you deliberately violated one of the rules of the union?—A. I did not ask 
the engineer whether he was a union man; I heard so afterwards. 

Q. khm knew it was a nonunion sho]>?—A. Yes. 

U. And you were prepared to accejit the consequences?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did it knowingly and delilierately—that is, yon went to work in a non¬ 
union shop knowingly?—A. Y’es. 

Q. And that w'as contrary to the rules of your union?—A. It is not contrary. 
There are, a lot of union engineers working in nonunion shojis. 

Q. You are permitted to work in nonunion sho])s?—A. Yes, .sir, 

.So that you did not violate any rule of the union; is that correct?—A. Yes, 
as far as I know of, except not appearing to let them settle this charge for nie. 

Q. Why dill ,\'on not iqipear to have that I’harge settled and cleared up?—A. 
Because I felt it was the city's duty and not the union’s. 

Q. Is it not a ]);u't of the policy of a union to defend its members from uu.iust 
accusations'?—A. Yes; it is according to their laws. 

CJ. Is that what thev intended to do by you'?—A. The union had no busine.ss to 
settle ihal; they coulil refer it right away to the lioard of c.vamining engineers. 
You see all the time they were tr^ng to settle this wiis about four w'ccks. There 
were no charges pre.sented to the board of exatnining engineers. Mr. Doyle jire- 
vonted me from getting this license, being president of the union and president of 
the board of examining euguneers. 

Q. And you feel that it is by ri'ason of Mr. Doyle's animus toward you that you 
arc prevented from getting your license'?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Have you pvit tiilked the nnitter over with Mr. Doyle'?—A. 1 have been up 
there to see him siworal times, and 1 have ilonu as he reijuested. 

tj. What does he say to you?—A. The last time he told me to ])re.sent an affi¬ 
davit. I iiresented an affidavit, and he said, "That will not do; that does not, 
declare the chiirge." lie w'anted au affidavit saying that this thing did happen 
and that I denied it. He wanted a kind of affidavit to implicate myself, and that 
I would not do. 


Q. How do Keenan Brothers regard it; dotheyaccuseyouof negk'ct'?—A. Keenan 
Brothers are sore on account of the union, and they tunied me down, too. 

Q. They are not members of the union'?—A. It is a union shop. 

Q. Is the watchman a momber of the union'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore he was a brother of yours'?—A. He did not belong to the same 
nniou 1 did; he belonged to another one, the woodworkers. 

Q. They are in syunpatliv with each other'?—A. Yes. 

Q. And’ you say the walking delegate also made a eharge against yon?—A. Yes; 
the watchmau imtde the charge to Keenan, and Keenan made the eharge to the 
walking delegate. 

Q. Did the walking delegate come to see you about it'?—A. No; he did not .see 
me or anything about, it. They tried to settle it in the union. I vvould notup))ear 
before the union, and they fetclied it up before the hoard after I lu.st my situa¬ 
tion, and I answered my charges before the board of examining engineers. 

Q. Did any damage result to the firm from this neglect'?—A. No, sir; no dam¬ 
age at all. 

Q. Was there any risk attending it of explo,sion or anything of the sort, or injury 
to their property'?—A. There is no danger, because there i.s a fusible plug in the 
hack end of the boildr, right over the first row of tubes on the top row. If the 
water gets below' that and you have got a fire under your boiler, it will melt the 
plug and the steam and water w'ill esca|>e. Then you have got to draw your fire 
and Cool your boiler down, and unscrew the plug and put in a new plug. 

Q. Did that plug melt?—A. No, sir; it did not. 

C^. For that reason you say it is proved that you did not leave it open nr the 
plug would have melted?—A. Or the plug would liave melted. I should have 
known of it in the morning when I came, because 1 was keeping .steam on in the 
building, and the watchman had to take charge of that boiler after Heft it at night. 

t^. An(l the simple facts are that yon were charged with neglect, and w'ithout 
waitinft to have the charge proved or disjiroved or for the union to act you simply 
quit; was that ii?—A. 'Yes. 

Q. Did I;hey di'-charge you or did you quit?— A. I quit. I was going to quit, 
aBd on the request of Mr. Doyle, of the board of examining engineers, I waited 
till Monday, when he said he would send his business agent down there to 
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Htraigliten it out. _ (>ii Monday inoriiing when 1 came to work they had another 
man for xny situation. 

Q. Yon were disoliarged?—A. 1 wa,s going to quit anyway. 

Q. But as a matter of fact yon were discharged; is tliat not true?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. And then yon went to a nonunion shop and took a job that had been hedd by 
a union man?—A. Y es. 

Q. And you consider that that is the basis of the animus of Mr. Doyle and of 
the union against you?—A. Y^cs, sir. 

Q. Would not that be rea.sonab]e? Is not the union opposed to such actions as 
that?—A. Why did not Mr. Doyle take these charge.s up and let me come down 
and prove them and have this trial before letting it run so far? 

Q. 1 understand yon refused to go to the union.—A. I refused to go to the 
union, but I did not refu.se to go to the board of examining engineers to straighten 
this charge out. 

Q. You considered it was noiu! of the union's bu.sine,s.s''—A. I considered it was 
none of the union's business. 

Q. Tliat it was a matter between you and the city board of examiners?—A. Y’es. 

Q. And Mr. Doyle, the president of the union, was president also of the board 
of examining engineers?—A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. So you were rather taking the worst of it in pursuing that course;. And now 
your grievan<;e is that you believe that the union through Mr. Doyle i.s depriving 
you of your certificate as an engineer, or license.-A. "Yes, sir. 

Q. (13y Mr. Cl,.^RKK.) How many other memlxers of the board of examining 
engineers arc there?—A. There are. I think, four orfivoinspectors. I do uot know 
how many ins])ec.tors, but there are three examiniTs on the board. 

y. Do you know their name,s?—A. YVs; one name is Mr. Doyle; another one is 
Mr. tlodding, and anotlxir one is Mr. Herlihy. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with either of them as well as Mr. Doyle'?— 
A. YT‘a_; I went down before the boats] and faced these charges and ])roved that 
this thing could not ha]>])eii; and then t hey wanted this affidavit, which I filed. 
After they got the affidavit Mr. Doyle said it did not clear the charge. He wanted 
an affidavit to im])licato niysidf. 

y. An affiilavit in wliich you coiifcHsed yourself guilty?—A. Yes, sir; iind that 
I denied it. 

(^. And that .you denied it?—A. lie wanted me to imvko an affidavit that this 
thing did happen, but that I denied it. 

Q. Did you not misunderstand him?—A. No. sir. 

(J. (By Mr. Manti.e.) That you«lenied that it was your fault?—A. I denied 
that it did hapjxen; I know it did not happen. 

Q. You denied that it hai>pened at all'?—A. I stated ihat it did not hapiieii at 
all: that everything was in gocal condition; that everything was in safe working 
order. 

Q. Arc the other members of thi.s board of examiners members of the union?- 
A. Supposed to be .a union board under the Democratic administration. 

Q. 'Who appoints tliem?—A. The mayor of the city of Chicago, I believe. 

Ls there any clause in the hy-laws or constitution of your union whieli pro¬ 
hibits or does not permit a member to bold a political office?—A. That I do not 
know. 

Q. And be a member of the union at tlie same time'?—A. I do not know that. 

Testimony closed. 


Cinc.ino. Ii.i,., ilarvh V.V, I'JOO. 

TESTIMOKY OF ME. HEITEY L. BLISS, 

Honne I'alntvr ami I><rt)rator, Vincennes road, Chicayo, III. 

The special subcoinmission mot at 10.05 a. m.,Mr. Clarke presiding. At 10.40 
a. Ill. Mr. Henry L. Bliss, of Chicago, house painter and decorator, was introduced 
ns a witness, and, being duly Bwoim, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke). 'What is your name'?—^A. Henry L. Bli.ss. 

U. Post-office address?—A. No. 73-11 'Vincenne.s road. 

Q. Occupation?—A. House painter and decorator. 

Q. Go on ill your own way, Mr. Bliss, and state what you wish to bring before 
the commission in regard to the industrial conditions of Chicago from the stand¬ 
point of your business.—A. There is a condition of industrial anarchy. I have 
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belonged to the nnion. They say they do not allow an employer to work in our 
union unless ho belongs to the union. Ho may employ men and look after the 
work, but if he wants to take hold and do any work ho must belong to the union. 
At one tiTiie wo did not have that regulation, and I did not belong to the union; 
but I joined it two years ago this summer. I had a contract—my partner was 
away most of the time outside doing some work elsewhere—of the calcimining 
of 8 schoolhou.sos, and also the painting. I employed union men. I got along 
all riglit until I got pretty near the end. When we started on the job a man 
came around and said, "We have got a gi'ievance.” "Well, what is the matter?" 
“Well, we will not work unless you discharge Hughe.s.” I said, “ What is the 
matter with Hughes ?■’ "Well, Hughes has been running a brother." When I 
investigated it, I found Mr. Hughes had been working, and doing a good day’s 
work, and trying to lielp the work along, and the man who was working with him 
could not holdup hi.s end; and the others wiu'e disclosed to take his part, and 
tliought that a man should not do too much work. Th(>y felt that there was not 
work enough. There were a good many men out of employment, and they 
thought if tliey did lujt do so much w<irk wts slionld have to hire more men. I 
told them that I would not discharge Hughes, and tliat they could not work 
unless Hughes worked; and I paid them off. The thing went along 11 or 4 
days, and I went and brought 2 ukui from an outside j(d). and set them to 
work. The walking delegate came around and found those men working, and 
Bivid, "You can’t work with that apprentice; he has not got a card.’’ Well, the 
boy worked the .summer before and last winter on a scdioolhouse job; no objection 
was made; and when I first went to work, the delegate said the boy should have 
a card. Isaiil, "All right; we will get him a card.” We had certain ])ai)ers 
made out, and the nnion hadtlie form, but they did not get that ])rinted. Tliere 
would have been no objection made if this other thing hadn’t happened. 

Tliere was another thing I may liiive omitted. 1 liad a laborer wlien we first 
went to work, and he said, "We can't tillow you to liave a laliorer to earry a scaf¬ 
fold. carry water, and work of that kind." I found out afterwards tliat otliera 
were employing one for their work, and the walking delegate did not oliject, but 
he claimed that where lahorers were working on oflier jobs, tliey were simply 
carrying water to drink. I told him. “ I am not employing men liere simplv tii 
carry drinking water. I want liim to liantUe this stuff, carry tliis scaffold, and do 
this rough work; and he was there for that piii^xi.se.” ’Well, he objected to him 
and to the hoy; however, they had been working before. I tried to get some 
other men. Of course that was in violation of the regulation, but I was under 
bond-s to do this work, and 1 had sonic men eomo there, and they seared them off. 
Some of them started to work in the momiiig, and they went out at noon to get 
their lunch, and they didn't dare to work in the afternoon. Finally, I went down 
to headiiuarters, and the bu8ine.ss agent acknowledged tliat the boy was enlitled 
to a card, and they said that be could not have a card because charges were pre¬ 
ferred against him. They preferred charges against him for working with this 
•boy, and I had to Iniuokle to them; I had to let the boy go, the most faithful hand 
I hud; he wa.s bettor to mo than any other man I had there. I got tliat job done, 
and I had one more sclitKilhouse left, a little one. After I let the men go I had to 
take the boy and do over considerable work, because they got a little full of beer 
and did not do it right; it would not jiass muster. I went up to the other job. 
and we went to work, and the walking delegate came along and wanted to know 
if I was going to pay tliat fine. Let me tell you iii regard to that. Tliey notified 
me to appear before the painters’council; they misdirected tho letter, and I did 
not get it until a day after the trial was set; but they said that I knew it, that I 
had heard it from the men, and I ought to liave been there. I didn’t consider I 
was called upon t<i appear unless I wa.s properly notified. We went up on the 
job to work, and as I say he wanted to know if I was going to pay that fine. I 
told him, "You might as well fine me S,")00. No, I am not going to pay it. 
I can’t afford to pay it.” “Well,'’ he said, “ yon can’t have any-union men to 
work for you then." "Well,” I said, “ I do not know that I need them; I have 
got about tlirough. I guess wo can finish this little work here”—got about a 
(lay's work or so on the job to do at South Chicago. They put a picket on the 
job, one of the men that had been working for me. I went out and talked with 
him. Ho was there 2 or 3 days. We were getting along well. I saw another 
man staying with him a long time, and I asked him who he was—walked out 
that noon, gave him a cigar, and chatted with him; but he said, “He is some 
fellow that lives around here.” About noon they came in there. Wo were 
stuccoijjg the ceiling, and we were working a few minutes over noon time. He 
came and said, “ It is time to (luit.” I had links we picked up from the car track, 
coupling links, and he came and pulled down the scaffold and struck me here 
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indicating]. It hapiiened to strike mo whore tho skull is heavy, audit did not 
fracture it, but they cut mo pretty well. Tho boy started to run; ho came back, 
and they threw a link and hit him on the hand, so he was disabled, and they cut 
the other fellow in the head. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) Yon say they; who?—A. These men that came in there. 
The man that had been sitting with the picket was one of them. 

Q. The picket was one?—A. N(j; the picket was not one. They don't send 
somebody that you know to do that kind of husine.s.s; hut he was the man that 
had been sitting there all the day before with him, and he told me that it was 
some fellow that belonged aronnd there. There were three of them. That is tho 
way they do bu.siness. To finish that work, I found it almost i!ni)Ossible to get 
anybody. Tliey were all afraid to go to work. I finally got 2 men to help me, 
and wo worked there with revolvers in our ovcialls ready to defend ounselves. 
The position to-day is that I can not do any work on a new job where they could 
call off the men of the other trades. Of course I could knuckle to th<>m, and go 
up and pay them a .$100, and I could submit to any unrea.sonahle, demands that 
they might make. This demand in regard to a laborer was an unreasonable 
demand, l)ecanse we had always b(!en allowed them in doing skilled work the 
year before; but they.found out that there were a good many men out of employ¬ 
ment, and if they recjuired us to employ union men to do all the work, to do even 
wa.shing and cleaning up afterwards, we should have to employ more nmu. The 
delegate talked to me. He said, “This is public work, and the contractors ought 
to get a good i)ri<’e, so that we men can work here and not have to work ho hard."’ 
But we hav(,‘ to compete; we have to give a gO(sl bond. A contractor that is not 
responsible can not do one of those .jobs. They get their money; and the delegate 
acknowledged that my men were better treated than those on alnmst any other 
job; that they had Vietter scaffold, because I had this liroad. big scaffold. 1 
needed that laborer; he could do that work better than they could. The men did 
not want to handle that scaffold, and they did not want to ijuit when they were 
called off, hnt they were compelled to. They did not dare work for me, Irecanse 
if they did they would be lined, and if they were fined they could not get work 
until they paid their line. 

y. Before tho assault or after it did you call on tin; chief of police and mayor 
or any other p('rson in the city for protection?—A. I went around to the police 
station and told them tho facta, and they said that when I wanted to finish it if I 
wanted a policeman there I could have one, but they did not <>xert them.splvea to 
try to find out who they were, I went to the heaihj'uarters of the police and told 
them the facta and wanted to have a permit to carry a revolver. They said they 
could not gTant that; that it had l)eeu decided tliat the law did not allow them to 
do it, but they said, “ If I were you I would carry it." and I did. 

Q. Who said that to ycni?—A. A man down at police headquarters. 

Q. Do you know who he was'?—A. I do not know. It was not the chief. He 
was the man in charge there; seemed to be one of the officials. 

Q. So you acted on his suggestion?—A. I did. 

(J. Did you infonn tho district attorney or have you been before the grand jury 
to make any complaint about that assault?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Why not'?—A. I knew it was of no use. 

Q. Why of no use?—A. Why, such things ar<'occurring frequently; they do not 
do anything about it. I got out a warrant for this man that was on jiicket and 
brought him before a justice, and they asked for a continuance, and from what 
talk I had with the justice I found out that ho would not consider that evidence 
enough to hold him on. It is a fact that this man was with this jacket, but my 
lawyer finally said that there we s no use, wo could not do anything. 

Q. Why didn't ho think there was any use?—A. The justice would not hold him 
on what evidence wo could bring. We could not identify those men. The only 
man I could show was that one man that worked with me, that sat there that day 
with the picket. He was not there at the time of the aasault, and the very fact 
that ho was not there after sitting there 2 or 3 days one after the other, and. 
then after this thing happened, was evidence itself that he Inie w all about it. 

Q. How do you know that tho picket had anything to do with the man that 
actually made the assault?—A. I could not prove that ho hod anything to do 
with it. 

Q. So far as you know, then, the man who made the aasault came there—?—A 
There were 3 of them. 

Q. Well, the 3 men; they came there as total strangers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not representing an^ody, not having any privity whatever with the picket, 
so far as you know?-A. Except that he was sitting with the picket, and 'with 
him all the afternoon, pretty near the whole day. 
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Q. Had you seen the man wh ) made th(^ assault sitting with the pioketV—A. 
Yes; the very same man that struck me. 

Q. And you stated that fact to your attorney?—A. Ye.s; I did, 

Q. And he still said it was no u.se?—A. Thu justice said as much. The fact is 
tliat tile justices and tlie courts knuckle to the union. 

y. Do you know tliey knuckle to the nnion?—A. Tlie jioliiieineu the same way. 
They would rather turn their hacks when tlie tiling was going on, 

Q. How do you know it? What evidence have you of it?—A. I do not know 
tliat I could prove it. hut that is the coinmoii understanding. 

Q. Don't yon make a mistake in stating the common understanding without 
knowledge of tile facts on which it is based?—A. Perliaps. hut 1 know tliat their 
syinpatliies are all with them. My sympathies are witli them, too. There i.s not 
anybody that is more in syiiinathy with any juirpose to help the workiiignian. I 
am a workingman niy.self, 1 do not believe that the majority, or even the minor¬ 
ity, of men belonging to the unions ju.stify any sneli thing, or favor it; hut it is 
in the unions themselves just as it is in polities. The men wlio get to the front are 
often men tliat are not the most reputable, the wirepullers. The inii] irity of the 
iiiiinn men go to their unions only once in a while, when it is necessary to get out 
their card. There an' a few men that go there. Those men are just like the few 
politicians. Tliey run things, and it is tlirongli tiie neglect of tlie union men to 
look after things that tliey are not lietler managed. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make tiiat tlie city antiiorities do not afford 
adequate protection to men wiio want to work?—A. Oil, 1 don't know. I do not 
know that it is jiossihle for them to put men on every job to watcli. The police 
said that tliey would semi a man over there, I think tlioy would. As far as 
politic.s is concerned, one set of politicians are ju.«t tlie same as tlie otlier. They 
want the vote if llie union, and tliere is a feeling among union men—now I know 
a great many of these things from talking with tlie men. They told these men 
ttmt were working for me when we were down on tliis otlier .S('lioollioH.se that 
they had better not work ; that they were Halile l.o be slugged and criiipled: and 
they wore afraid to work. It is very difficult to prove these tilings, of course. I 
can not prove that those were .sent from headijuarters ; but we know tlial tliat 
thing is being done right along and that men are afraid to work. For tliat rea.soii 
we draw our couclnsion.s: that i.sall. 

Q. 'ifnu have said that the police turned tlieir backs on <iffen.se.s of a (‘('rtain 
kind.—A. 'Well. I can not say that I have seen them do it. Of course, the police 
department and Mayor Harrison are not resjionsihle for 1 ‘verything that a police¬ 
man may do because his .sympathies are that way and perhaps you failed to see 
things, lint I have .seen cases mentioned in the papers where they did. I do not 
believe that they would arrest a man having a revolver for the purpose of defend¬ 
ing himself for having eonceiiled weapons, and let the other fellows gel off. 

S . Have you any knowledge of the extent to which concealed weapons are car- 
liy workingmen, whether union or nonunion?—A. I do not think they are 
generally carried. I regret that I did not have one. 

Q. Ifou did not have one, thenV—A. I did not. 

Q. Did you afterwards carry nneV—A. I did afterwards. I considered it neces¬ 
sary to do so. 

Q. Did yon consider that you liad a license or permit to do it?—A. I liad no 
license. I could not obtain one. 

Q. And still you had advice from the offfcial to do it on your own Te.sponsi- 

hility?—A. "yes. There is a disposition- Now, I lieard some of tlie testimony 

here yesterday—tlie bricklayers and their relations with the bosses; tliat is, to a very 
few of the favored or large"bosses. I noticed among the painters that tliey were 
rather desirous of crushing out the smaller contractors. In my conversation with 
a walking delegate, ho said that one of tlie larger contractors—1 do not know that 
I need mention his name—had signed the scale, wliile most of the others had not. 
I said, “ You do not protect tlie bosses. I think that men that want to start for 
themselves ought to he encouraged and have an opportunity to do it, and not be 
discriminated against.” It was shown in tlie testimony of the bricklayers that 
since they have had the trouble with the bosses one of them can start; hut before, 
they could not. They could not carry on business themselves unless they belonged 
to the bosses’ association, and the bo.sae8' association seems to have lieen in a com¬ 
bine to put np prices, which tlie public has to pay. The school hoard will have 
to pay a great deal more for their work it things are managed the way tliey were 
last reason. These men seem to think it is public work and we ought to have an 
easy time on it. They did not seem to have any feeling tor the welfare of the 
public; that the school board had but a little amount of money; that it was 
CTwnped for money, and that the more the work cost the less seating could he 
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given for the children. They seem to be thoroughly selfish. I think that it is 
necessary, as long as these other combinations exist and put up prices, that the 
painters, or, rather,that the trades here,should have some kind of acombination; 
but I think that the men that seem to have control are really doing the cause an 
in,iurY. 

Q. Men who seem to have control of what?—what class, or what?—A. On the 
building trades. 

Q. You refer, then, to the master builders—building contractors?—A, No, .sir; I 
am speaking of the men that get control of the labor organizations. 

Q. Yon mean the unions, whiiih are in the building trades council?—A. Yea, 
sir; I do. 

Q. You think they are more at fault than the contractors who are in the a.sao- 
ciation?—A. Oh, I don't know. I think they arc both at fault. 

Q. Do you see any obstacles in the way of their still iireserving their organiza¬ 
tions and getting together and establishing a workable basis'?— A. 'Well, I don't 
know. The contractors, as far as 1 have talked with them—I do not bidong to 
the contractors’ .association, I do not believe in combinations of any kind. I 
do not believe that the trades union organizations are light in jirinciple. I only 
defend it as I would w.ar. When you are attacked yon have got to defend your¬ 
self. When combinations are formed to put iiji ]jrices and limit production, the 
workingmen are com^ielled to do the .same thing. A great many of them feel 
that in the disturbial condition of things almost anything is iustifiable. T do not 
believe such methods as knocking men down are justifiabh'—.send three burly 
men there to knock down a man of my age and a boy. Tbe most of the men I 
hav(! talke<l with any it is shameful, and it is. I ask(‘d nothing of the.se men hnt 
what, was right. We—land the bov—(sinld get <in tin'plank and do .as much work 
as almost any of them could, and did it. 

Q. (liy Mr. MAXTblj.) Ha\'ii you been familiar with labor unions and lalxir 
organizations?—A. Morn or less. I hav(‘ been carrying on tin' business for years. 
When we iiad a strike here in IH!).'! and 1811+ I was one of tin; first to sigm the scale, 
and I took a lot of work when S(.ime of tlmse other fellows that they are sticking 
n]i for to-day wern fighting them, and I set men to work. 

y. Had you had any clash with the union labor iwior to those instances that you 
have stated'?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Hh< 1 you been a member of any union Ix'fore that?—A. No. They did not 
allow a man <iarrying on Im.siness to Isdong to a nnion until recently. 

Q. How long have yon been an eni))loyer of labor'?—A. In (Ihicago for twenty- 
five jeai'fl. hut I lived mostly ont.side in the suburbs, and iintil recently most of 
the work wtis done outside by nonunion men. It was not inside tin' city limits, 
and it was almost inipossihh' for us to c'mploy union men or to belong to the 
union at all. 

t^. From yonr obsorv.ation, what are the rel.ative conditions of laboring men 
generally tcAiay as compared to tins (conditions that, ('xisb'd prior to these organi¬ 
zations'?-A. The lainter.s'wages to-day are little higher than they were in 1872. 
It is pretty hard to take just a person's observation, luit statistics collected by the 
Det>artment of Labor- 

Q. I W(.uld rather have, if yon ]>lease, your own pc'rsonal knowdedge. You 
have been (unploying men ami live right here. I would ratluT liavn* your own 
statcmeiit from your own loiowledge.—A. Before the fire the wages were about 
$3 a day. Df course, it was in greenbacks, and there was a ]iremium on gold of 
about ,$1.10 in 1873. The rates of wages two years ago were $2.80. Last year it 
was fixed at S3—that is, 371 cents an hour. Tlmy are asking now 40 cents an 
hour. 'While that is the wag(!H f. sed, there .are a great many of them, I am c,on- 
fident, working under tlie scale. The imm are not fair with themselves; they are 
not fair with their bosses. A boss that is honest and pays the scale must compete 
with the boss who has some arrangement with the men by which, tliongh the 
money may be luit in their envelope, it is i>aid back to him. When they can get 
steady work they often, nndoubtoflly, receive less than the scale of wage's. The 
unbms recognize that fact, because, very often when they are suspicions of a man, 
and in some in.stau('nH when a miw man comes into the busine.ss, they won't allow 
him tohire the oldmen, nicrn he is acejuaiuted with; he must hire other men. It is for 
the jrarpose of protecting the nnion against that very thing, which is undoubtedly 
practiced, particularly in the dull season. In the busy season, of course, the 
wages are paid—you have got to ])ay it. D(niiaud and Bui>ply compel it. In the 
dull season it is u'ndotibtedly ja'acticed. I think that most of the nnion men will 
Bcknowle(ige that it is true to an extent, but liow much it is impossible to say. 

Q. Does the condition of the laboring man improve with the organization of 
labor?—A. I think we do not have as steady work as wo used to have; larger 
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wages, but loss work during the year. Now, while the conditions may not be 
greatly iinju-ovcd, that does hot show that without the unions they might not be 
a great deal worse, because, as a rule, all over the country wages aro falling. 

Q. Ar(' falling?—A. Yes; wages are shown by the records of the Massachusetts 
census statistics of manufactures, and also by the Pennsylvania investigations— 
show wages in 1898 lower than in 1897: lower in 1897 than in 1890, and lower in 
1890 than in 1895. They were higher in 1895 than in 1894; that is, the average 
in the.se industries. 

Q. Are the. masses of the laboring men, so far as your observation extends in your 
own experience, en.t’oying better conditions socially and in other directions than 
they were before the formation of labor unions?—A. I do not think there is a 
great difference. They fix a scale of wages thivt is a minimum. The skillful 
man. the young man, the vigorous man. he will have the preference. When a 
man gets old—if I wanted to get a ,iob as a journeyman, I could not get it. Tliey 
would look at my gray hairs, and would not give me a job, unless in a time when 
there was a great demand for labor. There aro a great many unemjdoyed a great 
part of the time, and the.so, of course, are the least skillful; l)ut taking in our large 
shops, the better class of workmen do have re.;isonably .steady work, and their 
condifioti is undouhte<lly better than it was formerly. 

Q. Yon si)eal[ now only of the m<iro .skillful of them?—A. The more skillful. 

(j. Has it not always been true since men have worked at all that the more skillful 
mail has enjoyed an :ulvantage over the less skilltul?—A. Not the same advan¬ 
tage. Where there were different rates of wages paid, I might hire you and pay 
you .$;! a day because you are worth it. If I have to pay this m:m $8 a day I will 
not hire him. If I can hire him for $8..5() I will give him a job. 

9 . The effect of unionism is to equaliae the men irre.sp('c.tivc of their skill and 
ability?—A. They_ have a minimum wage, and it'i.s very seldom that tinything is 
paid over the minimum. 

Cj. The poor man under the union system gets as much as the good one?—A. 
He gets a.s murh, but he does not get work; that is, he doe.s not get work in dull 
tinu's; lu' would be employed in the busy times and get as much as the good one. 

(^. (.'.an an emiJoyer discriminate against t; union man? Can he discharge a 
union man and employ another union man'?—A. Yes. 

(J. No limit: no restriction?—A. The unions are not all alike. In our unions, 
and 1 know in others, the boss conld hire and discharge a man. 

Q. Till! union does not attempt to coerce them into'the employment of a man 
or prevent his discharge'?—A. Not all of them, anyway. 

(J In yoiir judgment, is the condition of th<‘ masses of the people generally 
improving with the years, or are they going the other way? Do they enjoy more 
of the neecs.saries and luxnri<‘s of life? Are they more' intelligen't. better edu¬ 
cated. more comfortable'?--A. I think, undoubtedly, tlieir opportunities of educa¬ 
tion are better, but in many respects the conditions are growing worse. 

Q In what respect, phrase?—A. If a mini is out of a job it is almo,st hopeless to 
look for one. 

C^. Is that due to unionism'?—A. No; it i.s not. 

(j. In spite of it'?—A. You were asking generally; I did not suppose you were 
eonfiiiiug your que.stion to union labor. 

<J. Is that fact due to the exi.steiice of the unions?—A. No. 

(J. Cr without reference to tliem'?—A. It i.s not due to the existence of labor 
comhimitions, but due to tin! existence of otluT coniliinafions which destroy com¬ 
petition, whicli limit opportuniti(!s for employment. It is liarder for a man to 
emidoy liimself; and .as 1 .sliowed liefore, the tnideney here among the union men 
is rather to favor tlie larger shops, and think if tliey can liave a few big bosses it 
is better. 

Q. This condition, that it is harder now ffir a man to get employment, is due to 
the organization of industrial trusts? Is that what you have refereppe to—com- 
binatioii.s'?—A. Yes. 

Q, Well, does not the formation of tiu* union, then, in your own oxiinion, help 
the laboring man in that event?—A. It does. 

(i. In the way of regulating the hours of labor and shortening them?—A. It 
unaouhtedly does. 1 hate to see the labor unions crushed out; I should like to 
see them crushed out when tlie urhers are e.ru.shed out, but not before. 

Q. You recognize in the labor unions, ns organized to-day, a necessary condi- 
fciqn, in order to offset the formation of indnsti-ial combinations and trusts?-A. 
Exactly; but they are at a disadvantage. They enjoy no special privilege. That 
i.i the Very-reason that while they have no laws that oonipel them, they are often 
Jisposod to violate the law, and a very great many of them feel as though, under 
the conditions, they were ju.stified in doing almost anything to maintain their 
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TiTiioTiH and to maintain their organizations, I feel a good deal that way myself, 
hut I feel they go a little too far. 

Q. How could labor protect itself and defend itself and advance its own interest 
except by organizatioTiV—A. By voting to do away with the conditions that make 
labor organizations necessary. 

Q. Can they Tiot do it more effectively by organizations of their own, if con¬ 
ducted within the law?—A. No; it is only a palliative. It is like putting a poultice 
on a sore. You have got to get to the root ()f the matter if you are going to 
cure it. 

Q. Would not the labor element of the country be entirely at the mercy of the 
organized capital of the country it labor was not organizi'd?—A. Yes. 

Q. Absolutely. Then its only defense is organization?—A. Its defense—it is 
.instifiable in that way and in no other way, .iust as you ar(; .iustiiied in organiz¬ 
ing an army when you are attathed, to d<'fend your.self. 

<j. Then we understand you ,are not opposed io labor organizations, but simply 
opiiosed to their methods?-A. I am opposed to the methods employed by them. 

I know there is a good deal in the complaint of th(' contractors as to their way of 
doing business. Here in a building are two .sets of stone-cutters (juarreling about 
who shall cut the stone, and finally settling their difficulty and each (jno cutting 
off a half inch when an iTich is to be cut off, and the man who wants the build¬ 
ing and the contractor being bothered by that sort of regulation. Here is iion 
being ))u1 into a building by one si-t of workmen. They are ipiarreling among 
them.s(dv(;a and saying tin; others .shall set that work, and compelling them to 
take that iron out and juit it back. Men won't build under those condition.s. It 
is not true that the reason building is not going on is altogether because of labor, 
difficulties. The price of material Inns been ])ut up by combinations of every 
kind, and \vhen the workman asks a slight increase to offset inerea.sed prices he 
ha.s to pa.v ior everything, he can not get it. He maintains his organization, but 
he is going to l)e Is'ateii in the end. either one way or the other. The increased 
cost of building is going to compel him to pay inerea.sed rents, and it is going to 
give him less work. He is not going to he aide to have steady work, except at 
deere.ased price.s, as long as these combinations are able to keep up the prices of 
things, becsau.se it is all divided between (Uipital and labor and the landlord. 

W. (By Mr. Clauke.) You have referred to certain statistics in Massachusetts 
and P(>nnsylvania in rejjard to a dertine in wages. Don't you know that that 
decline was during a period of depression which was general all over the coun¬ 
try'?—A. The decline occuiT(;d in IWiaand 1804. There was a reaction in ISOf) in 
which there was a considerable increase of wages, but since 180,1 they have been 
falling. 

Q. Do you not know that since the present pt'riod ot pro.sperity ensued these 
wages have been restored't-A. No; I know that the reports of MaWhusetts of 
the average annual wages, earnings, shown by the Massacdinsetts report of ]808, 
are 08 cents less than they were in 1807, and 3.3:1 da.vs in their working time. 

y. Do you not know that the wages in Massachusetts to-day in the factories are 
as high as they were in 1803, whicdi was a time ot great prnsi>erity'?—A. No; I 
know that they are much lower. 

Q. Do the statistics there show that'?—A. Yes: they do show that. 

(J. Howdoyouiwcountforthal?-A. lam not accounting for it. I am only 
stating the facts. The average annual e,aniings as reported by tile Massachu,setts 
bureau census in 1805 were $440.41; in 1800. $430.(10; in 1807, $433.30; in 18118, ^31.38. 

Q. All that was during the period of depres.sion, was it not'?—A. I do not happen 
to have the figures right lure of 181)3 or 1811:1. They were higher in 1,81)3 than 
they were in 181)5 They fell in 18;i3 and 1894. but they recovered considerably in 
189.5; but they have been falling ever since. 

Q. Yo’.i ki.ow, I suppose, that the wages in Massachu.setts arc verv largely wages 
in cotton mills?—A. Ifes. 

Q._ A)id do yon know that there has been a very great and increasing competi¬ 
tion in tlieir bnsiness liy mills in tlie Hrrathem States, where wages )irp vci-y low?— 
A. 'Well, they are largely cotton. I know there have l)Pen mills built in the Anth¬ 
em States, hut I do not know that tlnit competition has been particularly iniu- 
rious. 

Q._ I see you do not understand the situation. I wanted to find out how far you 
had investigated ilie causes ot that depression.-A. Well, wo will take Pennsyl¬ 
vania, as reported liy the commissioner of internal affairs. Taking the total wages 
paid, divided by the avcriigc—not the total number of employees—dividing by the 
average numher gives practioilly the wages, not the average earning, ft gives 
for 1893, $489.14; for 1893, $493.50; 1894,8413.07; 1895, $448.63; 1896,$439.30; 1897, 
$438.73. I have no figures for any later than 1897. 
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o, von not tlo- ftcnros prior to 18512, everybody knows that was a year of 

^ Q. Tln'nthc iiftiinv yon inivo given crivor li depressed jienod.— .4. 1892 was not 

^ Q.^^I say that Wits a year of Rrnat prn.spority; and fhen the time that followed 
•was a jieriod of great depression, ■was it not?—A. No; there was an inerea-se in 
1805, very considcraiile over the year before—an increase of .S33. 

Q. Was it an increase over 18SK?—A. No; bnt there haslMienadetavaseinW.U), 
and again in 1897. 

y. Do you think it is quite fair to give tlie figures of what everybody knows to 
be a prolonged period of depres.sion. as an indic.atiou that wages generally tlm ingh- 
ont, the country are declining?—A. Take the data of the Aldrich report. They 
.show that the wages were lower in 1891 than they were in 1872. Assnimnarized 
hy the statistician of that report, it shows an increase of (1 ix-r cent, lint that is a 
.iiiggle. Tlu'y put the foremen and overseers of departments eaidi in a class by 
himself, and his iricr<-aspd wages, whiidi do not represent increased ])ay for tile 


samp work, Imtincreased pay for greater efficiency in a po.sition <if gi'eab'r ri'sjionsi- 
liility, seemed to liave the same weight as the increase or decrease in wagi's of 
(dass'es having large numbers. A fail' analy.sis of those dal a shows a decrease since 
1812 of aliout 20 per emit. UnloiKd Wright, in his report on macliiiiery, shows 
one eBlaldishment in making a farm wagon- 


(2- (Interrupting.) I do not believe we want to go into ,an examination of Colonel 
Wi ighfs statistics.—A. All right. You askeil me the iiuestion. Now. the same 
starementastothcAldric.h report. There is a pamphlet, acontribution of Profes.sor 
Bullock, of Conudl University, which lie sent me. It- shows the same ihing.s I have 
stall'd in regard to the Aldricli rei)in-t. and in which it was summarized. 

Q. (By Mr. M.vntlk. ) The purchasing power of the average- wages, as stated by 
yo.i here, would he a great deal biglier. would it not, than it was at the other period 
you named?—A. If yon take clothing and food; yes. 

Q. Taking everything that men need?—A. No; I do not think .so. 

Q. Take it all ai'onnd. the average?—A. The rents are higher, and in the large 
citie.s, where particularly the advaui'ed wages obtain, the e.xiiense of living is 
iiicreasiiig. The workman has to pay one or two car fares a day. which is a tiling 
lie did not have to pay in earlier penodsin small places. It is a fact that a work¬ 
man to-day in Chicago witli anything like a familycan not earn a living for them 
without sending lu.s children out into our department stores and factories. The.s(‘ 
are the conditions that exist to-day. 

Q. Are living expenses higher or lower?—.i. You must consider that what, is a 
nei'essity nowwasnot a necessity yearsago. A girl in a store has to dress better. 
Yon may <iuote figures to sliow that certain kinds of clothing are worth less to¬ 
day; but they can not wear the same kind of clothing to-day; they have to make 
aiiitferent appearance. When yon take the neoessary expenses iif peiqile. I do 
not think they liavo decreased. I am rather inclined to believe, since prices have 
lieeu going tip within the last year or two. that there has lieeii an increase, 

Q. Is it not a fact that wliat is a necessity to-day was regarded nearly as a lux¬ 
ury many years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then people live better; dress better?-A. The working girl that has to 
go to the department store has to drcs.s better. She did not have to work that 
way then: it did not mako that difference ivhetlier she did dress liettcr. 

tj. She does dress better? Everybody dre,sses better—lives in better bouses and 
eats better food?—A. It is an acknowledged fact,and it was shown liy a young 
lady th,at went into one of these department stores, in an article written for tile 
ilimmal of Sociology—tlie girls acknowledged and talked among themselve.s, lots 
of them, that they have to dexiend on some friend, some gentleman outside, to 
suiiport them. That is the condition existing in Chicago to-day. 

Q. Do you make that statement as a wholesale proposition with reference to 
the girls working in the department .stores in Chicago?—A. I -repeat what a 
young lady who went thei'e and found employment ivrote in tlie Journal of 


Siiciology. ■ 

Q. Did she .speak for her.self or for all the otlier girls'?—A. She was not speak¬ 
ing for herself, lint about tlie fact that the girls talked it among theuiselves, and 
it >TaR a, common thing. 

Q. Do you lielieve that is true?—A. I believe it is true, and I think they are a 
great deal more honorable in the thing than are the ladies^ tliat ruarry for dia¬ 
monds and riches; than tlmse people who supiiort the conditions in which these 
thingsieiist. It is not different in Chicago from what it is elsewhere. 

(l^stimony closed.) 
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C’hic'ackj, III., March llKjo. 

TESTIMOKY OF MR. LEWIS P. LE VIM, 

/ k'lev,iivc , Ch ic(f(j<>. 

The Kifocial .snbcominiHHion met at 10 a. in., Marcli 2H, 1000. in the Aiiditormin 
Hotel, Chic'a^^o. Mr. Clarke presiding. At 12.00 j). m. Mr. Lewis P. LeVin was 
.^worn as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Will you give your nanu', j)ost*offi(H‘ addre.ss. and o(«*u- 
oation?—A. Lewis P. LeVin. 001 Kedzio Building. Ohiaigo. T conduct ajuivato 
<udeclive agency. 

Q. What stahuiicnt do you desire to niak(' to tin* coinmi.ssion ?—A. In the first 
])lac(\ I w’ant to take exc.ei)tion to some of Mr. Cxuhbin.s's remarks of yesterday. He 
stated that 1 wanted liim to (uigage in getting liold of that bus load* of people* J^’^d 
])eat them up. X do not Isdieve that (Xubbins would personally tell a falsehood. 
I think be misconstrued the remark T made. 1 met Cubbins Sunday. At that 
time I was not aware that I .should meet him. I met Iiim at my father's, who is flu* 
l)resid(‘nt of the Uuderground KhHdncal Work(Ts' Cnioii. The day before I bad 
resigned from th('master masons' work. 1 held a ]>ortion of their detective work. 
I resigned there li(‘caus<‘ I had a reputation here in Chicago to keep up, and 1 
could not very well do the work tliey wanb'd me to do. dubbins made tlio 
remark that he had to curry a gun. Well, that was right, li is necessary for him 
to carry a gun. because) tliere are certain on«'s of tin* contrai’Tors' association that 
tried to get im‘ to 1 ui\M‘ my men slug liim—that is. laiat him uj)—and. if i>ossible, 
put liim in the hospital for (> or 7 w»‘(*ks. That conversation took place in a 
purely friendly manner. 1 went out to my lather's for dinner. I met (xubbins 
and some g<‘ntlemen out ther<*; that is. Iliey came wliih'I was elating dinner there. 
Wo simply hud a frie^ndly talk. I pre^unn* 1h<‘ r(‘asoii(Bibbins,siid 1 wanted that 
wagon loud beat np was tliat in I In* conversation my fatheu* asked im* to withdraw 
fnnn that- contract. 1 told tlie three of tli(‘ni tla^re. I only have 2 moiv men 
em])loy(‘d." I said, "Ah soon as I can get to those men there to-morrow T will 
withdraw them." Tt was impossible for me to stat(‘—if I had said in the evening 
it might, have been right, fntlie nmniing then'were from lOto l-ji imui guarding 
tii<‘ bus. Mow. I think tluit is all the statement 1 wi.sl) to make. However, if 
there are any questions to answer I ain willing to answer, 

Q. Did yon imike any .statement whaP'ver to Mr. (Xubbins that indicated a 
imrpose on your part to convey inftu’mation U> him that there W(»nhl be any 
opportunity forany a.ssaultV—A. No; man* at all, ft was veiy guarded that wa\\ 

(]^. Did you liavc any intention, any puiqwist* in your niind.\>f withholding any 
support or any guardianship?—A. Why. no; none at all. I made up my mind to 
have my men do their duty US long as tliey continued >vorkiijg for these peoph*. 
but, as I told them tliert*. I did not inteml to let them work a moment longer after 
I could g(‘t at them. I could not V(‘ry well put them off in the iiu»rning. because 
I did not Ix'lieve it ■would have been policy to let those nu'ii go out tlu've without 
my men adding to the number. At i2 o'clock tliat day T called my men in-*!2 
o'clock last Monda\'—and paid tliiuii off, and told rliem 1 did not want that con¬ 
tract any more, and notified the contractors' as.s<K‘iation that T had withdrawn 
from tlu' work. 

Q. Why did you withdraw' from the work?—A. Well, as I liave just stat,ed. I 
have a certain amount of ju'cstige T w'ant to keei> up. and I don't think a iirivate 
detective agency is the plaice to get a slugging (uunmittco to come fi-om. 

(^. Had auyliody tried to get j ni to have your mini act as sluggers'?—A. Wliy. 
there are at least five, if it. W'cre absolutidy iiei^essary, could be proven that they 
tried t'' engage mo to have' the men beaten up, principally (Xubbins. 

C^. Have different people tried to get you—to beat up wiio'?—A. (Xubbins, for 
one. 

(^. ^Viid other nnioii men'.—A, Well, they had it- in for about three: one was 
M<5GinniHs. the other was Murray, Murray they were very sore at. but the 
principal one w'as Gubbins. 

Q. Who w'as MoGinniss and who was Murray? Wliat were their po.siti()iis'?— 
A. Murray wa.s witli the m(‘tal workers. They w'unted me to have Mun*ay heateu 
up. It seems that Murray had a fellow named Jennings beat uj) out'on Erie 
street, and they wanted—the way the gentleman gave me my orders he said they 
wanted to get \)ack at Murray for the Jennings assault. 

Q. Now, who sought t(» have you heat u]) these people'?—A. As for that, if the 
time ever conies that it Is necessary for me to go before the cnininul <'ourt, it- 

77«A-17 
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seemH to iiu; it would weaken uiy testimony, and I should infinitely prefer not to 
give those names now. 

Q. Woulil you .state in a general way?—A. They are in authority. 

Q. In the contractors' association?—'A. Yes; and in authority. 

Q. They were?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. You declin(‘d to enter into it?—A. No; I have Mr. LaConip, who is my super¬ 
intendent. I preferred to lay it before him. I could not afford to do the dirty 
work, and any time anyone would try to engage me to do it I preferred to have as 
many witne.sse.s as pos.sible to .such a proposition. I immediately gave him orders 
therefore to lay witno.sses. and. anyway, they made an out-of-the-way ])ropo.sition 
to have the witnesses catch on to it. Another time—St. Patrick's Day—we antici- 
jiati'd a little bit of trouble, princijially at th<> Ogdensburg docks. I was given 
orders on St. Patrick's Day to place six or seven Windiesters in the bus, and in 
my absence they told Mr. LaCtomp. my .suiierintendent, if he could not get 
trouble—if he (unihl not get into a tight with the pickets and the strikers—to get 
the men and go out and look for it. 

Q. Who told him that?—A. He i.s here: if he can be called to the stand and is 
willing to give the names, that would rest -with himsidf—people in authority and 
members of the contractors' as.sociation. 

Q. How many detectives do you have in your employ'?~A. I range all the way 
from to U]) to 5(); all depends on the kind of work I have. 

Q. Do you arm them'?—A. I arm them under certain conditions: not myself; 
as a rule they are all anued: I have them sworn in. 

Q. Who arms them'?—A. They, as I suppose, arm themselves. 

Q. Are they authorized to act'as officers by the city?—A. When the time comes; 
yes. 

Q. Do not have it as a regidar appointment tin'll?—No. 

Q. Do you have to get thi'in siiecially authorized for every jcib?—A. For each 
certain ,iob; yes. 

Q. Are yoii able to do that always?—A. No. You see this is about tho first 
strike that I have been engaged in, Iieeau.se 1 do not like it; I have not looked 
into it far enongh: it is going to he the last if other people are going to be like 
the.se; so I coiiid not say whether 1 should have them sworn in again; I should 
not want to, anyway. 

Q. Have you ever had them employed in labor difficulty?—A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had them employed iii any capacity where they needed to go 
armed?—A. Yon .see, I control a certain amount of the lynching ciases in the 
South, and it is absolntcly necessary for some of them to be armed. 

Q. 'What do you mean by controlling cases'?—A. I generally got them from 
this city. 

Q. Get an ojipnrtnnity to inve.stigate them and get evideiiee'?—A. I get orders 
to go out and investigal e them. 

Q. Get evidence against lyiiehers'?—A. Yes. 

,Q. In all such cases yoiii- men go .armed?—A. Yes; that is ahsolntely neces¬ 
sary. 

Q. Have you been engaged hy anybody to go and jirotect property in case of 
anticipated disturbance'?—A. You see, ever since I have been on this work over 
there they havi' anticipated troubk'. and I have been sent out to protect the prop¬ 
erty and tlio men as much as ])ossible. Onlyin that instance; as I say, that is the 
first labor ditfieulty I ever had any work in. 

Q. You have concluded you do not like the business, and therefore won’t follow 
it'?—A. No; not that way. I am putting in a saving clause; I say, if the people 
who are desirous of my doing their work are of the same caliber as these people, 
I don't want it; so jiossibly I might have other labor work. 

Q. So yon drawtheliiieat f li('irr«iuesfs for improper detective work'?—A. Why, 
not only improper, hut if I had participated in it, 1 suppose myself and all of my 
men would have been headed for a little journey doivn to Joliet. Tliat was my 
way of ttiinking, 

Q. Ton think, then, they asked yon to commit an offen.se?—A. They deliber¬ 
ately went into a eon,spiraoy, it .seems to me. 

Q. Several of them spoke to yon about it, did they?—A. It takes two or more 
to make a con.sjiii-acy, I believe; there have lieen at least two of them. 

Q, Have you ap])oatPd before the gi'and .jury and complained of this'?— A. No. 

Q. Have you informed tho district attorney about if?—A. No. The last time 
I over to tb.e district .attorney’s I received orders to go over to Mr. Dineen 
and see if Indictments could bo secured against certain people, and he very wisely 
rfefnsed tolet mo. It seems ho knows something about how they have been car¬ 
rying on their pnxic‘dings Is-t'ore—the indictments against them—^and I do not 
mow that he would bo ■willing to take this up just now. 
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Q. Are you familiar with the management of the police force in this city?— 
A. Fairly well. 

Q. Do you consider that the police force is inadequate or unwilling to preserve 
order?—A. No; I think that the police force—I say this from experiemse, going 
around from the different buildings—I say that the police force have acted splen¬ 
didly. However, I will say that the police force have not suited the contractors 
because they would not break their clubs over the strikers’ heads. That is where, 
it seems to me, the trouble arises from the contractors’ standjwint. 

Q. Do you know whether the contrac.tors asked them in any instances to break 
the beads of those opposed to them?—A. No; they have not asked them, but they 
have criticised them quite severely for not going out and taking the pickets and 
using them uj) a littli^ hit rough. 

1^. Do you think they have been asked to use the ])ickets roughly?—A. No; I 
believe the contractors draw the line sometimes. 

Q. Why do they draw the line, and how?—A. 1 do not think they would lie 
foolish enough to ask the policemen to do that. 

Q. What gave you the inipre.s8ion?—A. From their criticism down at their asso¬ 
ciation rooms—their criticisms of the police. 

Q. Are you familiar with that criticism?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that they felt they did not receive adeijuate iirotection from 
th(‘ jiolice?—A. It seemed that way from their talk. 

y. Is that why you and your men were engaged?—A. No; I was not really 
engaged for the protection of the men; I was engaged to obtain evidence against 
the unions. 

y. You consented to that service'?—A. Why, certainly; that is legitimate 
detective work. 

tj. Did you get evidence'?—A. I got evidence which I am afraid could not have 
stood in the criminal'court. It was hardly possible to obtain any evidence 
excepting simply hcareay ei'idence, 

Q. Then your conclusions iven" that there was no evidence a^miiist them'?—A. 
Of course, there arc certain breaches that the unions arc making, but it is very 
hard to obtain th<‘ evidence against them. 

How do you know there are certain breaches if you have not any evidence 
on it'?—A. .Sometimes we can bank on evidence, yet it is not competent to intro¬ 
duce it into a criminal court. 

Q. Then, do yon confess that, as a detective, you are not able to get evidence of 
the facts'?—A. No; but I will confess this, that the people who are responsiblo for 
these breaches were too wise for me; that if they entered into any contract with 
the sluggers it was made behind closed doors, where there were at least two or 
three in session. The fact that a man might see another in a sahxm with Jolm 
Brown would not prove that he hired hini to beat that fellow up; that is not 
going to affect .John Brown. We may be iierfectly satisfied that he did, but 
unfortunately we were not able to get behind those closed doors. 

Q. You are not able, then, to ferret out conspiracies to do bodily harm?—A. 
Well, you see the daysof Sherlock Holmes have not ipiite reached us. There are 
cases that it has been possible for us to obtain evidence in. 

Q. Have you ever succisided in detecting or preventing a crime tliat was con¬ 
templated?—A. In this particular instance'? 

Q. Anywhere'?—A. Yes. 

Q; Where and when?—A. It all depends; quite a numoer of cases; could not 
recollect them. 

Q. Ever succeeded in the South in exiKising lynching conspiracies?—A. Well, I 
had the Sam Hoes affair. The only reason we were never able to convict them 
out there was that the courts and the district attorneys would not bring in the 
case. 

Q. Yon think you had the evidence?—A. In fact, we know we had it. 

cj. You were able, then, to develop evidence in those cases away off at a dis¬ 
tance, among strangers, but not able to develop cases which you know by hearsa^y 
existed in Chicago, where you are acquainted'?—A. Well, I will put this prowsi- 
tion to you to explain the reason why; When they go out to slug a man it is done 
by one or two men at the head. They will hold a consultation and decide which 
ones th^ want. Now this slugging committee is composed of one or two or 
three. They make up their plane, and they carry this fellow into the union haU— 
that is, upstairs, where it ■will be next to impossible—we would have gotten into 
the union halls, and we have got onto quite a good deal of hearsay, but my men 
could not get in and mingle with the crowd. 

y. So you know then that slugging has been carried on and worked in union 
halls, and plans laid for it in union halls?—A. I say I only hear of that by hearsay. 

Q. Your men got in there?—A. Yes. 
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O. Did yon hear from your nioTi?—A. Yos, 

Cj. Why could you not i)rov<! itV—A. Because my men were unable to hold 
of those fellows that jilanned it. We certainly could arrest the fellows that did 
the slugging, but they were not the ones we wanted. 

Q. Tliey were not smart enough to find <mt who the fellows were?—A. Not 
exactly that; the' otluu's were too smart to let them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Did the c.outractors who emi)loyed ymi ever ask you 1o 
slug uonuuion men and liavo th(! .suspicion cast upon union men as having doiii*. 
that work?—A. No. 

Q. Did you know whether thiTo is that sort of w'ork going on?—A. It is going 
on fr(nu the union side. Tin; union.s are .slugging the nonunion men. 

Q. If the contractors wouhl emidoy yon to slug Mr. (Tulibins anil others, 
wouldn't they be as a])t to do the other thing?—A. No; liccanse these nonunion men 
are right on the fence now, and if there was any stuff like lhat they \vould lose 
what labor the,y have. 

y. Do you think they will, if they desire, succeed in finding a (lliicago detective 
ageni-y which will furnish them sluggers to slug Mr. (Tubbins and others?—A. 
Oh. 1 think thi'y have got the men right over tlu.'re now. 

Q. The detective.s'?—A. Yes. 

Cj. re they Pinkerton men?—No. 

Are the Pinkerton men mixed up in this matter?—A. 1 s:i\ no; not, to my 
knowledge. 

Q. You think Mr. G-nbliins is .iustified in carrying a instol?—A. Yes. 

(j. Does Mr. Griibbius ikiiow these things?—A. (Titblinis was a sort of a friend 
of mine; I alway.s thought so until I read this iiartigrapli in the newspaper 
t^. Did .voii tell him of the danger he was in?~-A. (’ertaiiily I did, as I would 
do to any one, friend or not; 1 told him he .should goon. 

y. (By Mr. M.vnti.k.) Yon say ,votir father is the iiresidenf of the Underground 
Eh'ctrical Workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he is on the nnioii laltfir side of the controversy?—A. No; he is .sort of 
on the fence; Imt he does not consider that it would look exactly right, when it 
was not necessary, for me to take the work. 

Q. Of course ids sympathy is with the iiitioiis?—A. Oh. yi's; natnially. 
y. Are yon and lie chwely nssociated?- A. Y’es; 1ml excuse me foriuternipting 
you; 1 reiuaikt'd that, ht'lx'longs to n union; but I wmit in for this work dcatl 
against the unions. I .say it is the greatest educator for a man's symiiathy to feel 
with the unions. The fact of my father's being ti union imin had no effect on 
me at all. 

y. Do you live together'?—A. Nearly, 1 might .say. .At linies I stoi> down town 
at hotels and out of town. 

y. How long have yon been in the luisiricss. comlncting ti deteettve agency?— 
A. 1 guess about 11 years, 
y. You were hired by the eoiitraetors?—A. Yes. 
y. To ftirni.sli evidence against the union men'?—.A. A'es. 

y. What are these busses you sjieak of?—A. The busses were for convi'ying 
the iiomiiiion men from the Ogdeiilmrg duels to tlieir destination. 

y. Y^on fnrni.shed a guard to go with them''—A. 1 fnrnisjied a guard at the 
building and was ordered to proceed with the lra.s,si‘s; but after tlie bnsse.s left th(“ 
building, as I informed them, my men had no aiithorit.v. M,v men laive iiiithority 
only on tlie linildiiig. Tliey are sworn in as Imildiiig iiolice. and leaving tliat 
ground ]ilaees them as any of the rest on that bins. 

y. You performed that work for them, tiiruishing the guard for them, did 
you'?—A. Yes. 

y. By reason of the fact of tlieir emploving you, yon got into their eonftdeiice?— 
A. Yes. 

y. And now you are betraying that confidence?—A. Betraying it; no. 
y. Are you not giving away inattor.s confidentially intrusted to yon?—A. Wliy, 
no. If yon can get tlie rest of them over there to go on the stand, you will find 
thore iire iiO of them over there that know the facts I do. 

y. Then there is nothing private about this (irivate detective business'?—A. 
Nothing. 

y. Bi>ally a public detective agency? Is that the rule, you think, for the employ¬ 
ers on one side to hire men to sbig and beat men on the other side; is that true to 
any great extent, to your knowledge'?—A. The only rea.son it has not been iirac- 
ticed on the contractors’ side—it ha,s So far been practiced on the union side—the 
reasonlt is not on the contractors' side is that, as a rule, the men they have over 
there have not the sand iu them, or they liave some principle left iii them, one of 
the two. 
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Q. You cim not liiru mpii t-n do it?— A. You oan not liirc! (^vory man to do it. 
y. Bnl, oini they hire nicnV—A. Yes: they conld hire men. 
y. From other i)riv(it<! detective iif'enciesV—A. Unfortunately, from .scnne; yes. 
Q. Do the union men hire men from detective aftencies to slug?—A. No; they 
have men of their own. 

y. Then they do the .sluf^ginff. do they?— A. Yea. 

Q. Are. you ajieakini; now of actual knowledge?—A. Yea. 
y. Then you state jiositively that the Cliicago labor unions do enter into oon- 
.spiraeies to slug and beat nonunion men for working?—A. Why. there is some of 
it going on. 

(J. Yon state thaf, of your own knowledge?—A. Yes. I imi going to .state this, 
thougli: As tar as the heads of it are concerned—of those orders—that is only by 
hearsay. The other ha.s bi'en witnessed by me. 
y. Yon have witnessed union men .slugging nonunion men?—A. Yes. 
y. Because they were working?—A. I .iudge that. Tliey were never slugged 
on the work, but "they wei'e slugged going away from there. 

Q. And the contractors and emiiloyers endeavored, through yon. to procure 
men to slug and beat the represmitatives of the union?—A. Yes. 

y. Then it is a sort of slugging niatcli?—A. It has not developed into that,for 
the reason,as 1 have stated, tliat they have either found men that have jirinciple 
oi' Iiai'c found men that lia,\'(‘ not the sand, 
y. Have they doin' the slugging on that side?—A. Not to my knowledge, 
y. You liai'c withdrawn from tlie employ of the I'ontrac.tors?—A. I withdrew 
last .Siitiirday. 

Q. Because you tlionght they were engaged in an unlawful, disreputable busi- 
ne.ss?—A. Y'es': I thought 1 did not want to .see any of my men or myself placed 
under arrest for eon.spirai'y. 

y. Y'oii were afraid of jiersonal results? —A. I wtis afraid of the loss of my per¬ 
sonal re])Utation. 

y. ^ ml the penitentiary''—A. Y’es. 

y. Tfaie you ever been engaged in work of that kind, fiiniishing guards, that 
resulted in I'orsoiial violence'?—A. No. 

C^. Ybin came here of yonr own volition to testify'?—A. Well. I came here to 
eontradici. some of Mr. tTiihliins's statements and to eorrohorate others. 

y. And to disclose this .state ot facts with respect to the attempt to get you to 
procure men to slug labor men'?—A. Slug representatives; yes. 

y. (By Mr. Kkn'.huy.) Have you had any financial diaagreeraent with the con¬ 
tractors'?—A. None at all. 

Q. Do you Vielieve Mr. (luhhins to be a peaceable, law-abiding man?—A. Why. 
1 do not really think that (li'orge. (inbhins would do anything to break the law.' 

Q. Did you. liy word or in any otlit'r way. try to induce Mr. Gubbins to have 
those men in tliose busses attacked and slugged, with the idea that you would 
thereby lind employment for ;i large mtmber of your men'?—A. No. 

Q. No such conversation tis thaf?—A, No; in fact I would (ionsider that I was 
])laninng for a murder if those biis.ses were attacked, for some one certainly 
would have been killed, and I do not think I .should have liked to have it on my 
conscience. 

Q. Yon did not in.sinnate in any way to Mr. Gnbltins that if these busses were 
attacked it would bt' a good thing for yon, and yon conld have more of your men 
pntat work?—A. No: when I saw (iiihhins, my connections had ceased with that 
concern. 

Q. (By Mr, (''r.ARKK.j Did yon inform Mr. Gnhbins that you would have a 
smaller number of men on a tms iii- any time than you had had.'—A. I informed 
Mr. Gubbins that I had 2 men left that would be on the bus in the moniing, 
whom I inb'uded taking off as soon as I could get to them. 

Q. What was your object iu giving that information'?—A. That information 
wasgit 'll more to my Lather. 'The three ot us were talking together. I told him 
1 was going to ci'ase my connec tions as soon as possible. I had ceased my connec¬ 
tion; lint I bad not given orders to the men to stop that work. The other thing 
was as I stated liefore; Gubbins states that I said in the morning there would be 
only 2 men guarding the bus going over to work. Now, as a fact, I do not 
know how many men guarded those fellows going over to work; I should .jud^te 
at least 10, and maylie l.'i or 20—I do not know how many. 

Q. You did tell him there would only be 2 men on the bus at a certain time'?— 
A. Oh, no: I told him I had 2 men at work over there still. 

Q. What was yonr object in telling him that?—^A. Simply to let them know or 
let my father kno"’ I was pulling my men off as fast as possible; although every 
time 1 pulled 1 of my men off they would put on 2 of their force. 
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Q. Did you state to Mr. Gubbins that if anything happened it would be a good 
thing?—A. No. 

Q. Did you intimate that if anything should happen it would bo to his advan- 
t^e or tliat of his asawuates?—A. If anything happened after my talk to Gub¬ 
bins—if murder had resulted, I should have considered that murder was on my 
conscience; that I was entirely responsible for it. 

Q, Because yon intimated to him the opportunity?—^A. It was purely a friendly 
talk. 


Q. Did you make any talk b) him that would indicate there was an opisirtn- 
nityV—A. No, I did not, 

O. You therefore positively deny that you had any .such conversation with 
Gulibins as he iias testified to?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You believe that you would have been re,sponsible for 
inurd(‘r in thi.s ca.se, and conspiracy at least, and tliat you and your men would 
perhaps have lieen headed for Joliet? You say also tiiat the contractors have men 
employed to do that work now?—A. Yea. 

CJ. Evidently, then, there are detectives in Cliicago who have not this fear of 
Joliet?—A. There are plenty of them. 

Q. For themselves and (imployees?—A. Plenty of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Did yon discuss the.se matters with yonr father?—A. 
Which? 

Q. These questions of yonr employment.—A. Why, the only (jnesi.ions were—he 
just asked me to pnll off. 

Q. Was he in yonr confidence during yonr employment by thiM'Outracdiora?—A. 
That is, everything? No. 

Q. Y’on di.scussed your business matters?—A. Partially, not all. 

Q. He knew yon were employed by the contractors?—A. Hedhl; yea. 

y. Did yon consult him with retereiUH' to the advisability of complying with 
the requirements or re<iue.<ta of the contractors?—A. It was not iie(!es.sary. That 
rested with myself. 

Q. Did you talk it over with your father?—A. No. 

Q. He was not aware of what was contemplated?—A. No. 

Q. You did not advise him of what you were doing?—A. No. 

Q. Did he a<lvis(‘ you to get out of it?—A. Yes. He did not advise me; he asked 
me as a favor to him. 

(A To ((uit them?-A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CJniCAOO, III., MaTchSl!, ISM. 

TESTIHOKY OF KB. C. I. HABBIS, 

Polinher and Buffer. Kenosha. MY.s. 

The special subcommission met, pursuant to recess, at 3.10 p. m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At that time Mr. C. L. Harris, of Kenosha, Wis., a polisher and buffer, 
was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

The Witness. If it will be agreeable to the commission, I had rather act simply 
as a repre.sentative of the organization instead of giving my name, for good reasons. 

Mr. Cl-ARKB. Wo can not receive testimony from a witness who does not give 
his name. 

The Witness. There is such a thing as a blacklist system in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name?— A. C. L. Harris. 

Q. Your post-office address?—A. 330 South Oak street, Kenosha, Wis. 

Q. Occupation?—A. My occupation is polisher and buffer. 

^ Do you come here as a representative of the union of polishers and buffers 
in Kenosha?—A. I do. 

Q. You may go on in your own way and state wliat you wish to.—A. I see 
by the papers that some day last week Mr. Charles H. Sieg, formerly of Keno¬ 
sha, testified before this commission that he abandoned a plant in Kenosha, and 
I believed he claimed that the value of said plant was something like $2(X),000, for 
the simple reason that the organization of the men that were working in the fac¬ 
tory allowed the men to do only a certain amount of work, and also demanded 
such pri^s for the work that ho could not compete with other firms. A little 
over a year ago the firm did have trouble with two organizations, and one of them 
was the mew polishers. That trouble arose on account of a superintendent 
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whom he had had, who reduced waRCB in some instanccB 33J per cent from what 
they had formerly been, and also discharged several men for no cause or reason. 
The men were called out or went out on a strike, and Mr. Sieg himself personally 
settled the trouble with the organization. He settled it in a way perfectly .satis¬ 
factory to them, as ho claimed, and prices were fixed by the firm on all the work, 
and were accepte<l by the organization: and later on, to show their good will to 
the firm, the organization found that ,s<ime of the prices were bettor than they 
anticipated, and they gave the firm a revised li.st of certain parts of the work, 
which was lower than the scale which he had given. I iny.seU' personally have 
had conversations with Mr. Sieg at, different tinics while he was in Kenosha last 
season, and after the close of the season, and he told me distinctly that he never 
was so well pleased with the way hi.s factory was run as he was after it was 
organized; that if he had known the way organization would affect his factory 
he would have had it organiz(‘d long before; and that if he ever ran a factory in 
the future and load a gang <if men working uinler him they would surely have to 
be union men. And after tin; shop ran a certain length of time he found that 
the men were working so harmonioualy that he (‘ven dischargeil the superintend¬ 
ent and ran the' factory without any the rest of the season to reduce the cost. 
He did not need anV. the factory ran so harmoniously and smoothly. That is 
alK)ut all 1 hav(> to say. 

Q. Is business in Kenosha gencTally good now?—A. Not in the bicycle business. 

Q. Is it in other busine.ss ,so far as yon know?—A. It is very good in some 
branches of bu.siness. Jti,st now is the dull season in .soiin" of the factories. Of 
course you arc aw.'ire some factories run by seasons. As far as I know business 
i.s as good now in the factories, and in some factories better, than it ha.s been since 
the panic. 

Q. (By Mr. Kf.nxedy.) Did you ever work for Mr. .Teffery?—A. I did not, no; 
I never worked in (Ibicago. 

Q. Have no km»wle<]ge of Mr, deffery's difficulties with the union?—A. Not 
personally: only through other sources. 

Testimony closed. 


Chicacio, Itit,.. March .■?,?, J9()0. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. S. J. WOEKMAK, 

Hicjicle ll'orker. Koionlia. Il7.s. 


The special anbcoinmis.sion met. pursuant to rece.ss, at 2.10 p, m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 2..3() ji. in. Mr. S, ,1. Workman, of Kcuosha. Wis.,a bicycle worker, 
was introduced as a witness and, lieing duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Please give your name?—A. S. J. Workman. 

Q. Post-office address?- -A. !)0() Market .street, Kemwlia. Wis. 

Q. Oce.upation?—A. I was a bicycle worker. 

Q. What are you doing now?—A. I am working at the bed works at present- 
iron-bed works. 


Q. We will hear your statement in yoiir own way. —A. I will not go over what 
Mr. Hams has gone over. I will just .state that a year ago the Ist of last 
December I wa.s iiresident of what they call the bicycle workers, when the organ¬ 
ization wa.s in extsteuce at the cterliug Bieycli* Works. Some of thomemliers 
from the Sieg factory sent, word over that they wanted to be organized, wanted 
to become ’uoinbers of the organization. Wo called a meeting and got a number 
of them, about 47, and within a week or so some more came uji voluntarily. They 
were not requested to come; It was all of their owui choice. They stated that 
the reason they came up theie to join the organization was that they liad a new 
superintendent who started in there and began cutting wages to such an extent 
that they could not make a living. We took them in as members of the organi¬ 
zation, and three weeks after they had become members we sent a committre to 
visit the officials of the company and request them to restore their wages so that 
the men could make their living. They would not accede, and finally the men 
went oil a strike and were on strike for two weeks. We could not make a settle¬ 
ment with the siiperiuteiident, so Mr, Sieg was called upon. We met Mr. Sieg 
at the hotel in Kenosha, and we finally agreed to a settlement as Brother Harris 
stated; he made up his own price list, which wa,s accepted, and later on. when 
the men at the factory saw that the price was too high on certain work, they cut 
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down till" priot'. Pprsonally, tlirop months aftpr the spttlrmonl., I visitpd Mr. 
•Sipi; ji.t. his oflii'c with Mr. Mnlholhind, intpniatifmal iiresiflpnt ol tlip Bicycle 
Worker.s' lIriio7i. He st(i])ped here on hi.s way I'roiu Racine, and we visited the 
.Siefr Mainif'iicluriiiK Coni])any to see il' they would not adopt the label on their 
wheel, the .ioint label that belongs to th(> iiicytde wnn'kers and metal polisher.s, 
bnfl'ers, platers, and machinists' organizations. Mr. Osborn and Mr. Thonip.son. 
members of the firm. were. pr(!.“ent at the time, and they stated that they wonlil 
willingly iuIo])t tin' lalad; and they .signed iigi'ismients at that time to adopt the 
label on their wlu'els. They all three .stated sit thiit time that they were, never 
more ]ileased than they had been sinci' the shop had been organized. The men 
■\\'('re woi'kii]g a.nd working hard, and the W'ages they were getting were gootl, 
and tliere was no trouble, bec.iiiise if ilK're was anything, if Uie local committee 
would come to the anil explain il, it would be .settled; and he stated also, 

as Mr. ILnrris said, tliat if they slionld rnn tlie factory, or had a gang of men 
under them, hi' would see that they were organized and helonged to a labor 
oj-ganization. 

y. (By Jti'. Kk.vnrdy). Is I bat abandoned plant worth —A. Not accord 

ing to the way it has been sold this weelc. 
y. What did it sell for";—A. It .sold for .ttn.-).00(1—or .Sl.tll.OOO. 

Q. Ha^■e yon a ]iretty good idea of wlial the cost of it was';—A. I could not say 

what the cost of it was: but as fai' a-s machinery is concerned, it is all old 

luachiTiery, 

y. What was the real eamse of slnitiing down the faetory—A. I can not say. 
y. Was it .shut doAvn hefore the otlipr factory went into the tni,stA. No; 
.shut down later, 
y. Later than thatA. Yes. 

(^. Do you sniipose tliat other taetnry going into ttie cimibinatiim had any effi'ct 
on this one of Mi'. Kieg's';—A. I do not think so. 
y. The Sterling works are in the trust or combination '! —A. Yea. 
y. Whni I'ffeet lias that bad on lalior in those works';—A. It has not had any 
(‘ffect, so far as Ihe .Sterling factory is concerned, with the exeeption that tliere are 
lfs.s men em]doyed. 

Q. Less men employed in that factoryA. Yes. La.st year tliere were as 
many as'10 polishi'rs in the factory and this year (! to K. In all the years liefiire 
there have been from ht to '1.-) polishers. 

y. How lilts it iilt’ected tile wages of tho.se who reiiiaini'd at work?—A, It has 
not affected the wages to my kiiowh'iige. 

(ij. They have not heen reduced or increased'?—A. Tliey have been neither, 
y. What is ihe total miniher employed in the factory?— A. I do not believe 
there are over bW now—.•ilmnt Iflh men where they used to employ between 300 
and -lOO. 

y. You think the combination or tnist has no influence on shutting down this 
e.st,aldi.shnient of Mr. .Sieg's';—A. I liardly think so. X tliink, according to the 
statement in tiic jiaper there, that it wa.s closed on a mortgage. The factory was 
sold by Morgan; it was not sold by Mr. Kieg or the Sieg Manufacturing Oomjiany. 

y. It demimstrati'd tbat the bnsiness was not profitable for Mr. .Sieg then'?—A. 
I do not believe that tlie Inisiness has liecn profitable for the last 2 or ti years, 
y. Is the bicycle Imsine.ss going liackward'?—A. It is, in my estimation, 
y. That would account in .siinie degree for tlie di'creased number of men in the 
•Sterling works'?—A. Yes: I think ho. They are not making as many wheels as 
they made. 

y. Popular wheels, too, are they'?— A. Y^es. A.s far as the Sterling is concerned 
the trust had a good deal t.odo with that, because they u.Hed1.o sell a lot of wheels 
down South, and 1 understand from the men that are working in that factory 
that tliere are very few going down South at present. 

y. Have the trust anywhere .shown any opposition to organized labor?—A. No; 
tliey have not. 

y. Did you ever work for Mr. Jeffery'?—A. No; never worked in a bicycle shop 
in Uliicago. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) Ha ,s the bicycle brnsiness become unprofitable'?—A. 
I do not know: I can not say. 

Q. Is tliore a di.Hposition on the part of organized labor to meet the unprofitable 
position tlie liicycle business is inf—A. There certainly is; yes. 

y. Did they reduce the scale of wages in the factories?—A. I think they do as 
far as tliey can. A man is making a fair day's wages for a fair day’s labor. 

y. How large a reduction has taken itlaee?—A. I can not say from personal 
knowledge; as I say. they havo not made any reduction in the Steriing factory; 
what they have done in Chicago I do not know. 
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Q. No redaction 111 the Stcrliu.i^ —.L No: tlioy luivo not. 

O. No rodiiotion in tlio otlior factory?—A. Tlic otlicr fai'tory is .slint down, 
y. Wtdl, lip to the time it idosed np?—A. No; that is.only the time after tlie 
trust had licen in effect. 

Q. Organized labor, then, did not meet, the unprofitable conditions that siu’- 
rounded the proprietor?—A. I do not hnow whether there was any iK'ed of it: 
there is but one ovf'anization in existence at the Sterliiif? at the present tilin'. 

y. Well,but before, wdieii the two were niimin}^?—A. Theri'has not been sinei' 
tbe trust has been in existence at the Sferlinf; factory. 

y. I think it has been stated that there was a di.sjiosition on the part of orf?an- 
izi'd labor, where business was not profitable, to meet the condition.s?—A. I think 
there is enmiprh 7 irofit in it to meet tbe conditions of liayiii); tbe men the wages 
they do. 

y. The wholebu.sinesR is unprofitable now, is it not?—A. 1 can not say whether 
it is iiniirofitable or not.. I suppose there is a iirolit in it; there certainly must Tie, 
or they would not be running tlie factories. 

y. (By Mr. Kk.nnedy.) Do yon believi' that Mr. Hieg's business would have 
closed ilji in Keno.sha'wlien it did.evi'ii if no union had been in e.xistence?—A. 
Yes. I do. 

y. His Tiusiness methods wore such as would bring that about?—A. A'es; I 
think the business was on a very slim scale when they started their business a 
year ago la.st fall; on a vi'ry small scale. 

y. What do you mean by on a very slim scale?— A. They had no money to ad¬ 
vance in the business. Morgan, f be' rubber-tire man. advanced money for tbem; 
that is. when he took an interest in thi' concern. 

Testimony closed. 


(iTiri'.Mto. Ini... March :.V, JIMjo. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD CARROLL, 

President of the (’hieatjo lliiiltliiiii Trades ('aimed. 

The sjiccial aiilicommission met- i>UTsiiant to recess at 2.10 71 . m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 2.20 p. m. Mr. Edward (larroll, of Chicago, fire.sident of the Build¬ 
ing Trades Council, was introduced as a witness, and. being duly sivorn. testified 
as follow's: 

y. (By Mr. Ci.AttKK.) Please give your name.—A. Edward Carroll. 

y. Your 7 iost-office address.—A. 0022 South Carpenter street. 

y. Occ.U 7 iation.—A. My occupation is tiresident of the Building Trades Council 
of Chicago. 

y. Will you, in your own way, make such statement concerning' the Building 
Trades Council and tbe industnal conditions here, from your 7 )oint of view, as 
you may wish to make to the commission?—A, Y'es. I should like to ask before 
1 7 )rocced whether any of th<'contractors in the Imilding line have lieen before 
the commission. 

Mr, Ct,.akkk. They have not. 

The WlT.N'KSS. Has this commisRion sent them an invitation? 

Mr, Cl.akkr. We have, and we <'.x|)ei’t some of them to come. 

The W 1 TNP.S.S. Have they replied to the invitations? 

Mr, Cl.arke. Not by letter: but this morning,, 7 inst as the session was closing, 
two came here and said that th y would be prepared to testify, and they sought 
for a time. We looked over our list and told them that if they were ready we 
might hear some of them this evening, but that seemed to lie a little before they 
would bo reiidy, so it is hardly 7 irobable that we shall hear any before to-morrow 
evening. 

The Witness: I asked because I know the laboring people of Cliicago are anx¬ 
ious to have the contractors 7 )rosent their side of the present difBcnlty before this 
emmuission—that is, the laboring men on our side are anxious that the contrac¬ 
tors should give yon what information they have in reference to the 7 >re 8 ent 
lockouts. 

Mr. Clauke. Our present understanding is that they will do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) To-morrow night.—A. To-morrow night. I have pre¬ 
pared a written statement, and when I get through, if there are any questions 
yon wish to ask, why I will amswer them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Gki on in your own way.—A. This is a statement of the 
objects and aims of the building trades council in the city of Chicago: 
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“ PRKAMBLK. 

“ The object of this council is to construct a central organization which shall 
subserve the interests of all the labor organizations engaged in the erection or 
alteration of buildings for the purpose of assisting each other when necessary 
thereby removing all unjust or injurious competition, and to secure unity of 
action for their mutual protection and support. 

“ SfX!. 2. When trouble occurs on any building or job, aifecting any trade rep- 
re.sented in i.his council, it shall be the duty of the business agent to immediately 
endeavor to settle same with coutrac.tor or owner, in lu'cordance with th(! trade 
rules and to the satisfaction of tlie trade involved. Failing in this and a strike 
being necessary, the business agent sliail liave ]H)W<'r to call a general strilu', but 
before doing so ho shall lay the matter Isd'ore the conucil or board of business 
agents at their next meeting and bo governed l)y tiieiv action or decision, wdiicli 
sliall be equally binding on all trades in this council engaged on the job or 
building." 

For three months the building trades (sinnci) ha.s been iield up to the public as 
the cause of the paralysi,s in the (lliicago hiiiiding indiustry, and tlie claim lias 
been made by the press agent of the Building f’ontractoi's’ Council tiiat there will 
he 110 more work done in this city until the building trades conucil is destroyed 
and the walking delegate driven off the earth, frrave eliarges have been made 
again.st the council, but their authors lun o st iidiously avoided becoming specific. 
In fact, during the six or more months that have imssed since the eon.spii'aiy^ to 
crush trades unionism first began to publicly exert itself tliere lias lieeii nothing 
too vile or radical for the contractors and their hackers and sponsors to say of 
labor. 

We are, willing to submit our cause to th<> jaiblie, as the ]ieoi)Ie of Ciiicago will 
be’gaiiiers or hwers iiy tlie outcome of tlie present war en the building trades 
unions. Malicious imsrepi'o.sentatinii has led fln'pulilie to lielievefliat tlio l.iiild- 
Ing trades eoiineil is an all-powerfnl organization. We tiro tinfeittmate in 
Ciiicago in having newsjiapers whiidi are as unfriendly to lahor as the contractors 
are. They gleefully jirint any liliel against lalior that the press agent of tho 
employers or anyone else may fnniisli. Such rot as tlie ftdlowing can_ b(‘ read 
almost any day in the newspapers, and although tlio editors have been informed 
of the facts they jiersistently ignore tliem and continue to malign and deride the 
workingmen: 

For the jirosent it is necessary only to understand that the Chicago Building 
Trades Cmineil elaims a power more absolute than that accorded to any niler on 
earth. Ttiis is not a figure of speech, nor an example of rhi'toric. Until the 
contractors’ council made the sttind, which will for all time leave February D, 
1900, a red letter day. the building trades organization not only claimed but e.xer- 
cised that power. No man who employed labor in Ciiicago iiad any right which 
that organization felt bound to respect. Furthermore, no workman, no matter 
how excellent a proficiency lie had attained in his craft, was iiermitted to enjoy 
even so much freedom as w-as accorded to the h]aeke.st negro in tho 8outh Itefore 
tho war. ” 

The jiower of tlie building trades council is limited. In the first, place, it does 
not make agreements with employers, nor does it dictate what agreements the 
inilividual unions may make. It is siinjily a central body which strives to keep 
the organizations in the building trades together in a umnner that will be a Ismefit 
to all. 

Before the council was organized tlie individual unions were always at the 
mercy of the employers. An emiiloyer or an association of enqdoyers would sign 
agreements one day and lireak them the next, and when a protest was made by 
the workmen, they were asked “what they were going to do about it.” When an 
employee protested to his employer tliat tlio latter was not acting fair, the work¬ 
man in nine cases out of ten was discharged. 

T.i protect the members, tho office of wallring delegate was inaugurated by 
first one union and tlien another, and sometimes at tiio request of the bosses. As 
the unions were still often powerless to compel employers to live up to tlioir 
agreements, it was deemed advisable to form a central council through which 
united action could be obtained. The present building trades council dates from 
January 10,1991, 0 unions joining in its formation. It continued to grow, until 
at the present time it iscomposedofSW unions. Eacli union has perfect autonomy, 
alfhc igh if it makes a rule contrary to tho rules of tho council it can not obtain 
the asastanco of tlie latter to enforce it, Tho council has always opposed the 
making o# Agreements which provide tliat the members of any union shall work 
exclusively for members of the employers’ iissooiation of that trade. 
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Nearly every union has at different times made such agreements, but when it 
was discovered that the unions were being used to drive contractors into the vari¬ 
ous employers’ asRociations and that these agreements also aided in the formation 
of combines between the material men and contractors, the unions gradually 
broke away from such alliances. The last to do so was the hod carriers’ and build¬ 
ing lalwrers’ union, whosis uiemlsirs were being continually ordered on strike to 
enforco conibinatiouR between the masons’ and builders' associations and the brick 
and lime trusts. The union wiLs also frequently ordered on strike because the 
contractor who employed them was not a member of the masons'and builders’ 
assochition, the initiation fi!(^ to join which was IJ'.JOO. 

The (;ouu(dl never approved of thc^ limiting of a day's work, nor has it ever 
placed an embargo on mab'rial from outside the citv. Thes<' tilings have been 
done at the reipiest of the contractors themselves, ,and enforced by the individual 
unions with which they had agreements. 

The truth is that if the council had more power delegated to it by its affiliated 
unions ttie contractors would be greatly lienefited. The council is the most 
demoiu'atic of institutions. No question of importance is finally acted upon until 
it has be(‘n submitted to the rank and file of the thirty-four unions. The officers 
of the council ar<‘ not the leaders of the unions. Tiny are the servants and must 
give clo.sc attrition to their duties or retire from their po.sition.s. The council has 
no walking delegate, or business agent, as he is now called. Each union selects 
a business agent by popular vote. .Some are elected for three months, others for 
six, and still others fora year. This official is expei-ted to act as a “buffer” 
between the emiiloyer ami the employee. An employer may violate the agree¬ 
ment he signs with tin' union. If an eiiiidoyee calls his attention to the violation 
he is likely to discharge him. Therefore, the workman informs the business 
agent and h('calls upon tlii- employer to explain his action. If it were not for 
the svalking delegates and the symiiathetic strike not oO jxir cent of the workmen 
in the building trailes would !«' able to secure the wages which the employer 
agrees with the union to iiay. That fact is back of all the charges that are so 
maliciously made against, the business agent. 

The fact' that the building tradi's council took such a fii-m stand against agreo- 
ments for union men to work e.sclusively for memliers of the employers' associa¬ 
tion is t.lie aljiha and omega of the desirt'of the contractors to destroy the building 
trades council. The contractors believe that when that is accomplished they can 
make arrangemeiitH with Ihe individual unions and through themfonn combines 
witii material men that will iiermit them to rob the general public. 

All labor wants is a fair day's wages. The workingmen are never participants • 
in the profits from the combines, but are used as the club to make them success¬ 
ful. It required set (‘ml years to discov(‘r the extent to which this has been car¬ 
ried on, ami wo have done what wo could to rectify the abuse. The public is the 
loser by these combines. 

The following is another gem from the pen of the contractor.s'press agent, who 
is paid a largo .salary for thinking of scurrilous things to say against labor: 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Is that a clipping to which you refer in the paper?— 
A. 'Ve.s. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What paper is that from?—A. I can not tell you 
just whicdi it is from. 

" Tliere is not an employer in the city who can make arrangements with the 
men ho employs as to the anionut of work they shall do unless the walking dele¬ 
gate Hiipi-rvisos and approves tliat arrangement. The miiubor of hours wliich a 
man shall work in a day, the precise amount of work which lie may do, tlie num¬ 
ber of men on any g’ '>11 pit'i ■ of industry, the materials to be used, the place 
from which tl'ey come, the very niids and machinery by which those materials 
are produced, and even the hands by which they are tran-sferrod from boat or car 
to the place of work; all these are subjects which the walking delegate claims the 
right to pass upon.'’ 

All these charges are “ tommy-rot,'’pure and simple. The walking delegate 
does not make the laws for the union. The union makes the laws and he is 
instructed to enforce them. It is natural to believe that a dishonest contractor 
hates the union official wlio is shrewd enough to force him to live up to the agree¬ 
ment he has signed. For that reason tin- dishonest contractor wants the business 
agent “ eliminated. ” Eliminate the building trades council and the business 
agent, and the trades unions in the building line may as well disband. In that 
event the contractcu’ could return to the old slavery days when workmen could 
be compelled to work for a dollar a day. The price of material could then ^ 
increased and the contractor could secure a much larger “ rake-off.” 
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The cards in the street (^ivrs sliowinf; th(' amount paid the -workmen are attrae,- 
tive, hut most det^eptive. Up to the declaring of the lockout, it nnpiirisl all the 
Btrength of the Imildinj; trad<‘s council, tln^ individual tinions, the business attent, 
and the symiaithetic; strike to compel enijiloyers to pay those wa^es. Without 
such influences I should pity the ])oor devil who went to work under siudi prom- 
iees. Much has been said of police iirotection. Some of the news)iaperH, iu their 
efforts to aid the contractors iu destroying the unions, have cn'ated a fictitious 
state of anarchy in Ohicaso. An outsider would believe that tli<' streets of the 
city were red with blood and that the drainage lanal had taken on it crimson hue. 
There were never so few cases of assault its jit present. Men will (iintrrel Jind 
men -will fight, and neither tin' churches, the clubs, the iiolice. the ])ress, nor the 
unions can stop them, nor .slionld they be iadd re.sponsible. If tlnu't* is itny trou¬ 
ble in Chicago, the c(uitractors ari> the ones to blatne. They lockt'd out the 
workmen and then, through the ])ress, frightinu'd ])ros]«*ctive builders so that tin! 
industry has been practically killed, at least tor the present. The contractors 
met and dtsuded that the building trades couTicil .should Is* ibsstroyed. Thetumn- 
cil is iniiorporated under the laws of the .Statin iind if it is such a terrible affair 
as the contractors say it is. they can have it dissolved by the courts. Instead of 
doing that they declare a lockout, and then iisk Miiyor Harrison for iiolice as.sist- 
ance to starve workmen into sub,jection and cru.sh the building trades council. 
What riglit have they to do this? The council is ainvious that there should be no 
trouble in the labor field. A committee from the l•onnei^ has urged Mayor Har¬ 
rison to instruct the police to arrest and ]>ro.secu1e any man who bietiks the law. 
But we do most em])hatically insist that the eontraci.or has no more right, to 
dexjare a haikotit. and then ask the aid of the police to d(‘stroy the building trades 
council, than labor has to order a strike a.nd exiiect the police to aid tlieni in 
whipping the building contractors' eouncil. The whole situation is alisurd. but 
labor is in the right,, and it also knows that right always triiim])hs in the etid. 

The real estate hoard joined in the hue and cry against hibor. Chicago was 
overbuilt during the World's Fair, and during the ])anic sa many buildings were 
thrown on the market that real estate values and rents deere!t.sed jiinazingly. 
According to Adolph F. Kniiner, of lJra]>er& Kramer, agents for .son flats fringing 
the Alley L, rents will have to he increased hoeanse of labor tronhles. He .said 
recently in a pnblii! interview; ‘‘Flat rents havi' been on the diwn grade for 
several years, owing to the yearly influx of netv hnildings." 

There were 3.ti94 iiew hnildings erected in (Ihicago last year at ,a cost of JSO.H.'iO,- 
570. .Several hundred were remodeled. The contractoj'scomplain that there were 
not enough new buildings erected; the real estate man .says that there were too 
many. Notwith-stauding the comjfiaints of the contractors the workmen did 
better last year up to the time the conspiracy developiid against labor than during 
any year since the World’s Fair. 

feveral years ago the snlxiontractor began to realize tliat something was the 
matter. He saw business gradually slipiung away fiom him and gett ing into tlie 
bands of the general contractor. The greatevolntion that has been going on in the 
in'du.strial world has at la.st claimed him for a victim. Centralization is the order 
of the day. He fir,st laid his troubles at the door of the general contractor and 
began to fight him, asking the labor organization to aid him. Their liel]) was not 
forthcoming, and consequently the subcontraetor lost his fight. He now turns 
against labor. Heis8uretolo.se. In ten years, if Hie centralizing forces con¬ 
tinue as in the past, the subcontractor -will have disappeared into the po.sit.ion of 
superintendent or fallen back into the ranks of the workman. The proi-ess of 
centralization is acting npon the middleman as machinery acts njion labor’. Ho 
is being displaced, Labor is told not to stand in the way of progress. Why 
should not the suheontr,actor take his medicine in the interest of profp-ess'i' 

Much has been said of arbitration. Only one plan can he follo-wed in t.he settle¬ 
ment of the pre.seut strife, and that is for each union and tlie employers' associ¬ 
ation of the trade to get together and tigree nyion a basis of settlement. No set 
of arbitrators can lay down rules that will he acceptable. Only the employers 
and workmen in a certain trade can tell -what is best for each of them. When the 
contractors feel satisfied tliat they can not destroy the trade unions, then they 
will meet the. unions, and not before. As long as the press (wnthmes to indorse 
the starving of -workmen and the destnictiou of labor organizations the contrac¬ 
tors will bold out. Let the press tell the truth about the trouble and the 
struggle -will end in a week. Arbitration as practiced by the building trades 
council has been the most perfect in existence. When a gi'ievance is reported to 
the union the business agent is instructed to investigate and settle it if he can. 
Plliling to io so, after interviewing the contractor, architect, and owner, and not 
till then, he calls a strike of the members of his union upon that building. Then 
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he reports the case to the hoard of business af;eut8, and they appoint a eommittee 
composed of one for each trade at worl; on the- building, and the same pro- 
cee<hngs are gone over. Eviu-y means is used to get a settlement wthout more 
trouble, blit when the failure is comjilete a sympathetic strike or reciprocal strike 
is called. There is never a syiiipathetie strike called, nor any kind of a strike, 
that has not been brought about by the failure of some employer to live up 
to his agreeemeiit. 

Several nomiiiioiiists have appeared before you with typewritten attacks (and 
extra cc])ies for the press) on organized labor. These attacks have been so out¬ 
landish, .so devoid of truth and extravagant in generalities, tliat I do not care to 
answer them, I believe the iiieiiibers of this eoimiiission are intelligent enough 
to know who wrote them, and also realize that it is easy to make general charges 
against any individual or association. As the statements made by these mis¬ 
guided inilividiials contain nothing of a siiecific nature. I do not believe you 
expect any answer to them, and I shall be surprised if they appear in the printed 
report of your investigations. 

Q. (By Mr. Knx.NEnv.) What is yniir own trade?—A. Plasterer. 

Q. Gan you tell its about the gi'owth of the building trades council and the 
membership, and what ]iercentage of the men who work at the building trades 
in t’hicago are members of the trades that are in the building trades council?—A. 
1 can not say that thi' building trades council has increased any in the last H 
yi'ars. 

y. Do you know whether the trades in the building trades council pretty gen¬ 
erally control tile labor markid.—A, They do. 

y. Taki‘your own. for instance: what percentage of the plasterers in Chicago 
are in your union?—A. 1 .should .iudge iH) per cent. 

y. What is the total menibershi]) of your union?—I think it is about IWU; I 
do not know the c.xact number. 

y, IjC.ss than 4(111 jilasterers in Chicago?—A. Yes. We had 2.70(1 hero at one 
time. 

y. During the World's Fair? ■ Y'es; and always before that we never had 
less than i ,tHKI here. 

y. Do either the bui Idiug trades council or the unions making uji that body 
iMiuntenancc slugging and resort to violence, of which we have heard so much? 
Do they encourage it'?—A. No; they do not. 
y. Do they discourage it'?—A. T'iiey do. 

y. Would they go to the extmit of iirob'ctlng projierty that was endangered in 
times of trouble'?—A. Y(‘s. they would, 
y. Do you ever employ detective agencies to help you in your cause'?—A. No. 
y, Do you know anydliing about the charge that the other side have done that'?— 
A, I have no positive jiroof. 

y. Do you claim that the right or the wrong of this labor I'ontroversy is on 
one side or the other'?—A. 1 claim that it is on the side of the contractor, 
y. The wrong?—A. Yes. 

y. Do you claim that their .siile is entirely wrong and yoiir side is entirely 
right.'?— A. Well, no; 1 claim tliat the contractors are more to blame for the 
present diiScult y than the men are themselves, because the different organizations 
affiliated with the building trades council, that have any grievance of any kind 
with the “m]>loyers. are willing to arbitrate the matter, but the bosses have abso¬ 
lutely refused to arbitrate anything until, as I have stated, the building trades 
council is willed off the face of the earth. 

y. I believe you said that the only arbitration that could be entertained is that 
of ciu'h trade arbitrating with the contractors orttie employers of that trade'?—A. 
That is the most effective. 

y. iro your organizations independent enough to take up the trouble and arhi- 
trati' it indepi'iidoiitly of the building trades council'?—A. Yes. 

y. ''Joitld the bricklayers, for instance, enter into an arrangement with the 
mason contractors—I believe they cull themselves—to arbitrate their differences'? 
Are they not bound up in the building trades council—all stand together'?—A. 
You mean without the interference of the Imilding trades council? 

y. Y'es.—A. They could arbitrate the difference between them independently 
of the building trades council. 

y. Gould they go to work, then, to-mon'ow on the jjob, regardless of whether the 
other bodies of the building trades council had settled their differences with the 
contractors'?—A. If there wens any trouble on a job where any of the trades 
were locked out, ;vnd the bricklayers went to work, they would he violating their 
obligations as a member of the building trades council. 

y. What I want to understand is this, must there be concerted action in this 
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matter of arhitratins, or can each trade act as it pleases? Would an arbitration 
be effective with just a few u7nons; would it amount to anything: would it start 
the building industry in Chicago?—A. I believe it woirld, if both lalior and the 
employers would get together at the present time and adjust the difficulty. 

Q. All or two or three of the unions?—A. I mean all. 

Cj. They mn.st all get together to bring about a settlement of the difficnlty?— 
A. They uee<l not all act together; they can act as individual trades with the 
employers. 

Q. I mean there must be an understanding in the building trades council that 
they are all to agree to the arbitration of each particular trade, must there not?— 
A. No. They can arbitrate indeiiendently of the building trades council; but if 
there were any other trade that failed to get an agreement with the employer the 
building trades council then would, if they could, keep the bricklayers off that 
building until such time as tin'other trade settled its diffei'ence.s with the employer. 

Would anything be gained by the bricklayers, for in.stance, going aliead and 
arbitrating their difficulties with the contractors if the other organizations in the 
building f rades council did not arbitrate?—A. If the bricklayers had any griev¬ 
ance and they could come to some understanding with the employor.s, it would 
certainly be a benefit: it would be a lamefit to the council. 

It would he a benefit as an c'.vample, 1 presume: but what I want to get at i.s 
this: If the jilastei'crs or the other trades did not arbitrate, or would not arbitrate, 
because they were bound upinthecouncil. woulil thebrickhiyers. because they had 
arbitrated, go to woi'k? Would the building iudtistry start up?—A. That I could 
not say—whethci’ it would start up or not. If tin' bricklayers want to arbitrate, 
the council could not stop them from arbitrating. , 

Q. (By Mr. M.^ntlk. 1 It could .stop thmu from going to work unless all other 
differences W'ere settled?—A. The council would rciiuest them to keep their mem¬ 
bers from going on the building until the other trades .settled their difficulties. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknxkdy.) Do you know whether all the trades in the building 
trades council are willing to arbitrate in the wav in which you sav they are?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is, select arbitration committees from each side, .•ind tlnui have an 
umpire to settle the points upon which tiie two committees ctin not agree?—A. 
Y'es. 

(J. Are the men in the trades in yotir coniicil willing to submit to the hands of 
those arhitrafors all points in eontfoversy, and to iihidi> hy the decision of those 
arbitrators who may be sel(>eted by them?—A. I believe they are; yes. 

Q. Do yon not believe that is the otily pro])er spirit in which they can approacli 
arbitration?—A. A'cs. The trade that there seems to he the most charges against 
i.s the plumbers' organizatinu: anil the plumbers have written a letter to the con- 
tr.witofs' organization, hesides informing them verbally, that they are willing to 
arbitrate the differences between the journeymen and the employers; and I liave 
been informed—I do not know' wliether it is so or not—bnt I liave been informed 
timt the employing plumbers referred it to tlie building contractors' council, and 
the Imilding contractors' council has refused to allow the employing plumliers to 
arbitrate with the journeymen. 

Q. Does your council get information as to the condition of the building indus¬ 
try in all other cities of the country where they have imilding coutraetors’ conn- 
cils; are yon pretty well informed as to the state of the trade in other parte of the 
country and Canada?—A, Through communications, yes. 

Q. Is the building industry in the other cities of the country in sneli a iiros- 
perous condition now that the contractors of Chicago will not, perliaps, he able to 
jfet men to come liere from abroad to take the places of the strikers?—A. I believe 
it is. 

y. Have you information to that effect from the. building trades councils of 
other cities?—A. Only in a general way; not directly from the councils. My 
infi rniatiun comes from different mechanics who are dropping in hero once in a 
while from the Ea.st and from the'W’e.“t; and they tell me that the building industry 
in the East is fair at the present time. Still it is not .sufficient to keep all the men 
in those districts employed. Another thing, the people who work in the building 
line ara not employed more than si.x months in a year. Take, for instance, the 
plnstCTers’ organization; they get a day when they work. I was making 
inqoirief a week ago Saturday night of the memliers as to how much they averaged 
in 1809.' Tlio highest average that was reported was $l.fl'3. 

O. Do your unions ever resort to coercive methods to force growth of member- 
ehfi);^--A..No. 

Q Do yon know of any in8tance.s of anything of that kind?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. h. Harris.) I should like to understand a little more about arbi¬ 
tration As I understand it now, you have thirty-four difEorent ti'ades in the 
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building trades council. Now, each one of those trades must consent to arbitra¬ 
tion?—A. Acting as a whole for the council. 

Q. Each trade has a voice in the arbitration?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Suppose you are going to arbitrate your differences between the trades 
council and the contractors’ council, how would yon go at that? Suppose you 
are going to select five men to arbitrate the differences, how would you select 
those five men on yonr side, for the trades council?—A. It could not be done; I 
will tell you why: Here a few month.s ago Mr. Madden submitted a plan of arbi¬ 
tration to the building trades council. Some of the delegates in the building 
trades council at that time—I believe nearly all of them—were in favor of the 
idan submitted by Mr. Madden; but before the council could adopt it it had to be 
submitted to the locals afliliated with the council. I do not think there was one 
trade affiliated with the council that was in favor of the Madden plan of arbitra¬ 
tion; they did not want to deviate from the old established plan that had been in 
existence for years, and that is, whenever there is any difficulty between the 
employer and the emidoyee in any ]iarticular trade, iti.s the duty of the employer 
and eiu])loyee in that trade to get together lUnd arbitrate the differences, whatever 
they may l ie. That is why it would'be impossible for the building trades council 
to appoint a committee of five, or any number, for .arbitration, on account of its 
being l oted down by the rank and file of the building trades council. 

y. Do I understand that on account of the thirty-four trades being in this 
building trades council you have no jiower to arbitrate?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, let meunderstanil how that arbitration can be had. Does it have 
to be done by each individual trade by itself first?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if half of the trades succeeded in arbitrating and adjusting their differ- 
oncf's and the other half did not. then it would amount to nothing?—A. It would 
be im])OM.sible for the other hab’ not to ad,just their differences. If one-half was 
successful the other lidlf would have to lie successful also, liecause there would 
be probably a committee of d from both sides, from the employer and employee, and 
in case they failed to agree they would call in some disinterested party, and his 
decision would be final. 

Q. Then ii a large iiortion of the trades arbitrated, the rest would be compelled 
to consent: is that the way?—A. They would be compelled to consent, certainly, 
according t.o th(‘ agreement entered into between employer and employee. 

Q. Now. auppo.se we go back to tin' agreement that is entered into. Would 
each one of the 31 trades have something to say in regard to that agreement?— 
A. No. 

y. Before the arbitration could take phace some kind of an agreement for arbi¬ 
tration would, of course, have to be made. Does that have to be aCTeed upon 
by each one of the 34 tTOdcs in the building trades council?—A. Each indi¬ 
vidual trade that has an agreement now with the employer has a clause in the 
agreement which says they shall .arbitrate all differences. 

Q. I do not understand how that can be made practicable when there are 34 
trades all standing or falling together—how you can arbitrate singly. It seems 
to me you would have to arbitrate collectively.—A. No. They must arbitrate 
singly before they can bring it into tbe council at all. 

Q. Is that practicable?—A. Yea; always has been. 

Q. It is practicable, of course, with each trade. Now, here are 34 iu one organ¬ 
ization?—A Yes. 

Q. It looks to me as though it were impracticable for the 34, while entirely 
practicable and feasible for each trade to arbitrate its differences with its em¬ 
ployer. What I want to get at is the practical way by which arbitration could 
be brought .about.—A. As I explained before, that is the only practical way I see. 

Q. Is that really practicable—for the 34 trades, being in one organization, and 
eaw on* undertaking to arbitrate separately, and that central organization being 
so constituted that all will stand or fall together?—A. Whatever agreement the 
individual trade comes to with the employer is accepted by the council. 

Q. That is accepted by the council and by each one as it comes along; but 

S iosB 10 shouhl consent and arbitrate their differimces, and the other 34 still 
,, it have differences, then what would bo the result?—^A. Those 10 that have 
already settled their differences would go to work. 

Q. Well, could they go to work?—A. As fast as the others settled theirs they 
would drop in also. 

Q. I may not understand the situation, but if I do understand the situation, if 
there are 10 trades that are ready to go to work, and there is one trade that has 
not a^ustedits differences with the contractors, and that trade has a part of the 
building, the building could not go on until that trade also has adjusted its dif¬ 
ferences.—A. There have been a few cases of that nature, where you might see 
all trades in the building lino working, except one which had not adjusted or 
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come to auy agreement with the employer: and though the employer put people 
into the building following that trade that had not settled the differences, the 
building would go right along; there would be no stoppage of that building 
whatever. 

Q. I admire the iirineiplo of arbitration that each trade has, and I think it is 
the tru(' plan of sidtling difficulties, but from my standpoint it looks as it it was 
almost impo.s.sible to arbitrate where an org,aniza'tion ha.s laam made up of the.se 
different units, all standing or falling together, unless there were some way l)y 
wJiieh they could arbitrat(^ the whole difference for all; so with the contractors.— 
A. As I said behjre, that propo.sition was voted down by tiie r;uik anil file of tlic 
org;iniz;itioiis constituting the council. Tiiey still w;uit to sti<'k to the ohl j)ian 
of arl)itration. Where there :»re any differences between the employer and the 
employe<‘, let tliem g(!t together and settle it. 

y. Would not the most jiractical w:iy be to arbitrate all differences, taking the 
building trades council on one side and tlie building contractors’council on the 
other side? Is there not a iiossibility of arbitrating all of th<> differeuci's so that 
all could go to work at the same time without any further friction'f—A. I do not 
think so. 

Q. Could not ne doneV—A. I <lo nol tliink so. 1 will tell you why. For 
instance, 1 do not believe the plumbers would .allow me to come in and try to 
settle their differences, provided they have any, and it is tile same way until iny 
own organization—I do not believi' the pla.sterers' organization would allow a 
plumber to step in. 

Q. Is it not possibh' though for the 111 different trades to agree upon a certain 
nuuilier of men to meet a certain number of men on the other side. and. if neces¬ 
sary, let these men tlnm si'lect. another man to a.d.iu.st all differences that may 
exist between the two cotitending jiartiesV—A. 1 believe that iUl trades would be 
willing to do that—appoint ti committee ot one from each orgiinizatiou tiffiliiiti'd 
with the council, and let the contracjtors do the same. 

Q. How many different organizations are in the contractors' cuuiicilf—A. All 
those ill the buiJdiiig line. 

Q. Would that he as many as are in the trades, or more?—A. Would not he as 
many. 

Q. Would you ask tor a vote for eaeh trade on both sides'; That would make 
more votes for the- 

A. (Interniiiting.) For tin' labor men than for theeoiitraetors. 

y. Y('s, make more votes for the labor men than for the eontractors.—A. 1 do 
not believe any trade would he willing to give up its vote. 

y. I rather admire the prineiple of each trade desinng to arbitrate according 
to its own constitution and rules and regulations, but after getting into this 
building trades council, in which til havegoneinto one organization, the difficulty 
that I see is iu getting at some plan of arbitration that would be practicable. In 
other words, a.s 1 view it.it looks as though you had placed the whole matter 
beyond the possibility of being arbitrated.—A. No; as I said before, tlie most 
practical way to arbitrate—it- is proved—the most iiraetii^al way that has ever 
been .suggested by anybody, is the plan of arbitnitioii that is now in existence imd 
has been in existence for years. 

Q. That is, singly for eaeh one;—A. Yes; and it ha-s Ixicu satisfactory to the 
employers and th(' emjiloyees n]i to thi' jireseiit time. 

y. I understand tliat, hut I am not. able to make out how it can Ik; done under 
the building trades council.—A. And tlie conti actors' council; 

y. And the contractors'council. That is the trouble. I can understand how 
eacdi separate trade can arbitrate its dift'ereiiees with the contractors, hut now 
when yon have come, togetlier and formed an organiz;ition by putting the several 
units together, eacli unit having a rule of arbitration. I am unable to see how 
matters can lx; arbitrated without some agi-eemeiit 1 o make it inor^ practicable 
than the way it now st,and,s. —A. I do not believe there would ever be a building 
trades ex^iuneil in existence if the c'mtraetors had lived up to their agi'oements 
signed at various tunes with the joiiriieymcii. 

y. Admirting that, here is a lockout: now, won't there have to be someway 
of unlocking ; It is hardly businesslike for lioth parties to stand out and wait for 
one side or the other to tall.—A. We are not standing out. Wo are willing to 
BUinbit to any feasible plan of arbitration. 

Q. If you get a feasible plan of arbitration, one side or the other will probably 
have to make a start.—A. Wc have tried to make a start: the individual orgam- 
iSations hawe tried to make a start. 

y. What wa,s the Madden phin ot arliitva+ion;—A. That wa.s tliat there should 
he .■» iiiMuliers of the eontractors’ organization and five members of the building 
trades oouncil, to arbitrate all differciieeH. 
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Q. The oontriotors would select 5 members ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the building? trades council would select 5 members?—A. Yes. 

Q. The 5 members of each to reprcjsent all of the different trades of each?—A. 
YeSj and if they failed to agree then the eleventh man was to have been called in, 
and his decLsion to have been final. That was where the kick came from the 
individual organizations, stating they would not allow somebody to settle their 
differences that was not a member of their owii organization. 

Q. In other words, it is setting aside one of the riiles and regulations of this one 
boay._ Now they have all gone togethei*, and the iini)racticable luirt of it, as I see 
it, is in getting arbitration.—A. I ca,n not, set* it that way. I eaii not see anything 
iniju’ucticable alM)nt it from iiiy (*x])erieiicoand the experience of tho labor organ¬ 
izations in this and other cities. 

Q. I canseciliowit is{‘ntirelyprae,ticaltle fori organization out of the lit merged 
together. It seems to Ix^ complicate<l t<t me. 1 am not abl^> to see a practicable 
way of arbitrating it.—A. Well. theother^W wtnild not interfere with the employer 
iti any %yay if he would always live u]) to the agreement sigiK'd Ijy the jonniey- 
men* it is the );reaking (d' agretmients that has (caused the trouble between the 
omjdoyer ami employee. 

O. Have not the 3-l'trades that are in the building trades council confidence in 
eacm other, all representing <if eourse one cau.‘^e. sub.stantially, and that is the 
iiause of labor—havt*iiot the different trades confidence t'liough in ea(*h other to 
be able to agree upon 5 men or iO ineiiwhowouhl r<‘preseiitthem in arbitration?— 
A. They might have <u)iifidem*e in the people seleeh'd. bur the T) that would be 
selected pi'obably would not In* conji)etent to pass on tli<* difficulty that was up: 
it might be in some tradt* tln*y lu'ver tVdhjwed and kiu'W mthing'about. After 
you hud appointed that connnitb^e they would sa\. Hero is something we do not 
know anything a}>out; wn are not going to act on that committee. 

(qj. (By Mr. (IbAUKi-t) As a master of convenienee and economy in carrying on 
building ojK'ratioiis, the s(*veral parts of th(» work must go on somewhat together?— 
A. Yes. 

C^. Supposing there* should be an arbitration between tlie bricklayers and the 
master Imilders. and the bricklayers should go 1 o work. In a day or two it juight 
be m'cessary to have some earpemter work done, but llie(tnri)ent(‘r.shavenotcome 
to an understanding with their boss cari)enters. Would not that practically 
I’ender th(‘ settlement mud«* by the biicklayt'rs nugatory?—A. No. 

C^. Tin*}'would have to lay off, would tliey not?—A. No; not, unless they put 
?ioimnion caruenters in tluTt*. The bri(*klayers would eontiiiue work. 

Q. It would bo nei^essary to have some carijenter work done at some stage, 
would it not, so as to have the worlc done as it ought to be?—A. It might b(‘. 

C^. Suppose tho bricklayers faibsl to settle their difficu1ti<‘s, but tlie carpenters 
have settled theirs, could tin* cari»en1er.s go on then ami t»it in floor joists and all 
that sort of thing, nnless'tlHi brickwork wen* advanced?—A. Could not go ahead 
if the brick wasn't up. 

Q. Therefore do(,‘s it not seem rather m'ces.sary, as a jmictic^al matter, that all 
tho settlements should take place about the same time?—A. Not necessarily so. 

O. They could not work very well, (uiuld tlu'y. if half of the trades were out 
ami half of them in?—A. No; not very well: but it does not necessarily follow 
that (‘very organization should settb* at tin* same rime. 

Q. Not immodiat(dy.but very soon ~A. Rut the journeymen, as I stated liefore, 
liave lM»en ready and are willing now to arbitrab^ any diffenmeos there may be. 
The only thing the contractors will do. so I have been informed, is to arbitrate 
with the individual locals wiien the Building Tradt's Council is di.s.solv(Ml. They 
seem to have a g'cat grudge against the Building Tnwles Council. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Tiie effect of the twisting arrangement is, in practical 
01 HU’ati<ui, tuat there must be an adjustment of grievances all through the 134 
unions, or else building can not be re.sunied all through.—A. Not with the :34. 
T will Slate for my organization that we have no grievance whatever with the 
(mployers. 

C^. You can not build without the cooperatioii of tliese labor organizations. 
Each branch of building must cojiio under some trade. If that trade has a 
grievance, that part of the work can not be done. Is not that a fact?—A. Not 
while the other men are working on the building. 

Q. Let ns Rnp])o.se that of tlu* JU trades lio have arbitrated their differences, 
ana they are all at work, but the plasterers have not comt* to an agi’eement. 
That building can not l>e completed, can it, until they do?—A. Oh, yes; it can. 

Q. Who will do the plastering?—A, They might get plasterers that were not 
members of the jdusterers’ union. 

77Sa-18 
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Q. Then wonld tho other 83 labor organizations work on the building?—A. 
No; tiiey would be off the building before the plasterers got in there. 

Q, It would ])raclically suspend operations, would it not? The union men 
would not wfu'k with the nonunion?—A. Providing the nonunion men went in 
there, the union men would not work with them. 

Q. If 33 of the 1 rado unions are working on that building and the plasterers 
fail to adjust their grievances, the other 33 unions would not consent to the 
nonunion men doing the iilastering, would they? If they did, they wonld not be 
standing by the i)laster(‘rs’ union?—A. As I said before, the other trades would 
not be called oil the building uide.ss nonunion plasterers were put in there. If 
they were not ])nt in there the other 33 trades would go on and build their part 
of the building. 

tj. They could not build it until the iilastering was done, could they?—A. Cer¬ 
tainly th<‘y could; they could build all (*x(‘ei)t tho trimming. 

Q. It would be rather an unusual ))rocoeding, would it not?—A. Oh, no; it is 
done in this city. 

Q. You could not paint it uule.ss ih<^ plastering was done, and could not jjut on 
the molding.— A, Oh. yes; you could. 

Q. The building could not )«> occuiiied. could it?—A. No. 

Q. So that it 'wonhl ju'actically suspcuid o]>erations on any building?—A. No; it 
would not. 

Q. Supi)oso tl»‘ iduudiers failed to adjust their grievances, you must stop the 
building at some time, must yon not. until tiie grievance is a<l.iu8ted?—A. No. 
The other trades wonld go ou and iinisli the ljuilding as far as they could. 

Q. There is the whole thing in a nut shell; they would go on as far as they 
could.—A. Thi'v could go on and iinisli tho building and not have the plumber 
working in the' binldmg: go on and inrlo.se the Imildirig. put tho roof on it, and 
everything else; do all the othi'f work and let the ]ilnmher come in, the last trade 
in the building: imt in nonunion men. if they saw lit, and tliere would be no 
union men on the job. 

Q. Then the paiTilers and decorators wonld have to come in after tho plumbers, 
and of course they would not work where there were uominiou men working. 
What lam trying 1o get at is this; Under this system of individual, separate 
arbitration by the different trades represented in the trades council, there ciiii 
really bo no com])lete resumption of building unless every one of them has set¬ 
tled and ndjustcsl its grievantsss. —A. Oh, there could he a complotiou. 

Q, Well, it would ha.vo to lie done by nonunion labor, would it not, in that 
case?—A. Y. s. 


Q. Now. let us sui)posp that coiidifioti exists, and the contractors then employ 
nonunion labor to complete thi- jdastcring or the plumbing, or the work of what¬ 
ever tnule it may bu that has failtsl to adjust its grievances; what would he the 
action of the oilier trade unions with respeet to other work in which that same 
contractor might be eiigagTd'? After be iiad engaged nominion men would they 
Continue to woik for liim on some other Imildiiig?—A. No. 

Q. Tliat would suspend all operations by him, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So we emue back to the original iirojiosition I stoted, that to go on and 
resume work.iiiprati ice,there must be an adjustment of grievanc.csall along tho 
line, with (ocry trade leiireseuied iu tlie trades council.—A. There should be. 

Q. And there mti.st lie. m orderto I'fFecfc a .settlement and get to work and com¬ 
plete it, and have every thing liarmomousantl agreealde. That is the effect of the 
arrangement?—A. Yes. We liave been willing to go along and settle the differ¬ 
ences, but wlieii we refu.sed to eiitei into an agreement with the employers to 
work for none hut meinliers of tlieir a.ssocialion it broke up the trust that was 
foriiusl between the master masons and the material men. I think that is at the 
bottom, really, of the whole difficulty at the Jire.sent time. 

y. Your unions, uow. will work for any coutriictor, whether he is^ member of 
the contractors' union or net?—A. Wficther he is a member of tho contractors’ 
association or not. 

Q. So long as he comtdics with the union scale of wages and the hours of 
labor'?—A. Yes; that is all wc ask 4if ihem. 

Q. That is what tlicy oliject to, you say'?—A. Yes. 

Q. The cuntract'irs object to tluit'?—A. Yes; they do. 

Q. They inHi,st or re(|ue.st that liie lalxjr unions shall only work for members of 
the’r organization; is that it'^ A. Yes. 

Q. You are the head of the building trades council of the city, are you?—A. 


Q. What is the total moni'iersliip of that organization?—A. I do not believe I 
could give yon the total membership; it is between 60,000 and 60,000, 
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Q. All the 34?—A. Yes. We have had contractors that were members of the 
contractors’ association, who always employed union men, and were willing 
to pay union wages and conform to all the rules of the union, and the contractors 
considered some of them in bad standing because they would not buy material 
from certain members who were in the material trust. Then they would fall 
back on the organizations that had their agreements; say, this man is in bad 
standing with our association, and you people will liave to call your men out. 

Q. They would demand that yon should picket some man whom they did not 
get along with?—A. Who woidd not go and buy material from material men they 
wanted him to buy from. 

Q. What yon claim is that because of yi.ur refusal to cooperate with them 
along these lines tliey have instituted this lockout?—A. Lockout, yes. 

Q. Do you toiw of any instances during these strikes and disagreements where 
members of unions have slugged and beaten nonunion men who were workiuj^?— 
A. No; I do not know of any. I am never around the building where there is a 
strike. 

Q. Have yon heard of such cases?-A. I have heard of them; yes. 

Q. Do you believe it lias been done?—A. I could not say—only what 1 liave read 
in the papers. 

Q. Within your knowledge, do the unions indorse that?—A. No. 

Q. Any .such thing as that?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any instance where a memlier of a union has been sus- 
jiended, or fined, or expelled, or disciplined for sUiggiug or beating, or interfering 
by force with nonunion men in the iierfonnauce of tlieir labor?—A. I do not know 
of any. 

Q. Do you know of any case?-A. No. 

Q. Is it against the written rule or any clause of the rules or constitutions of 
the unions to attempt by force to prevent a nonunion man from performing his 
work?—A. No. 

Q. Is there anything in the constitution and by-laws of the unions or the build¬ 
ing trades council bearing upon that subject?—A. No; there is nothing in the 
building trades council constitution in reference to members of other organiza¬ 
tions. 

Q. Is there anything bearing upon the subject to which I have just referred?— 
A. No. 


Q. What are the iiualifications for admission to tlie unions?—A. In my own 
organization a man must serve 4 years’ apprenticeship. If he is not a mechanic 
nr the end of the 4 years they will probably give him another year, 

Q. Must that 4 years be served within the union or under its jurisdiction, or 
may it have been served somewhere else?—A. It may have been served some¬ 
where else. 

Q. Simply must demonstrate he is a mechanic?—A. A mechanic. 

Q. Are men excluded from joining the unions for any cause or reason?—A. 
During the World's Fair we refused to admit men into our organization because 
they were not mechanics. 

Q. Becau.se they were not skilled mechanics'?—A. Ye,s; they were not able to do 
a day's work, nor near a day's work. 

Q. Are men refused admission to the unions for having at some time lieen 
opposed to the unions or spoken against them'?-A. No; not to my knowledge. 
We bar no one from our organization who is a mechanic. 

Q. And the unions are entirely open, without restraint, to any man who is a 
mechanic, without reference to anj thing el.se? Is there no bar upon any applicant 
for membershipexcept that of not being a skilled mechanic?—A. None. 

Q. (By M”. Kennedy.) Suppose a man came from a distant city who had 
violated’ the rules of a union there, and you knew ho was under the ban of that 
union; oven though ho were a competent man, would you take that man into 
membership'?—A. We would under certain conditions; yes. 

Q. And the ban not removed by the sister union of another city?—A. Might not 
be able to remove that ban when he strikes another State. 

Q. Supposing he had scabbed in Washington and was under the ban of that 
Washington Union, and then came to Chicam, and you knew of the trouble in 
Washington, knew he was under the ban in Washington, would you admit thav 
man into the Chicago union'?—A. We would under certain conditions. 

Q. What are the conditions under which you would admit him?—A. That he 
would agi'ee to comply with the rules of the Washington organization, whatever 
they might be. 

Q. Suppose the ban were not removed by the Washin^n union, would you 
take him in?—A. They would remove that ban, whatever it might be, you know, 
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would not make any diiferejioe; theywould not hold it. No organization holds 
anything against any union man, that I know of, tor a llfotiiiio. It any union 
man vioTatos any of the rules of his organization and i.s disoipliiied tor it, that is 


the end of it. 

0. Are there men in your trades who are very notoriou.s a.s soahs, and who will 
nevertheless he tiiken into the union if they promise to reform and olwerve the 
nileK, ete.t—A. Yes. 


Q. Nu one so vile but he may come hack again?—^A. That won't he taken in. 

C^. And tile word sc.abwill never housed in coimecHon with him as aiuemlKTy— 
A.. I could not answer that. Some peo])]e might, holler at him, even after he 
did come in. That has often liapjiened and I suppose always will hai)]H‘ii. 

y. (By Mr. M.\NTLE). It has been stateil by witnes.ses here, 1 think, if not it 
has been by other.s, that the unions, or at least .some of those wlio re])i'esent them, 
are mixed uji in politic.s. Do you know of prominent representatives of unions 
who hidd what aro called ]iohti(’al offic<‘s'?—A. Nonoof them: but 1 representative 
of thi‘ Building Trades’ Council i.s holding any ])olifieal office. 

Q. One out of the entiri' couneilV—A. Two: that is, myself and another indi¬ 
vidual. The statements that are given out that the walking delegates are hold¬ 
ing jiolitical offices are untrue. I should not have any objection to furnishing a 
li.st of every walking delegate connected with the Building Tradi's’ Council. In 


the whole li,st there i.s only one walking delegate holding a iiolitieal officis 
Q. Will you furnish us that list by to-morrow niglif?—A. I will if the delegates 
will agree. 


Q. All these matter.s are entirely within your trade?—A. I am telling yon the 
truth of the matter. There is only 1 walking delegate out of the ;u' trades 
affiliated with the council holding a ]iolitical .lob. 

Q. You said you were one of them.—-A. I said only I walking delegate. I am 
not a walking delegate. 


[. What office do you hold'?—A. Civil service commissioner. 
I. Is that a city office'?—.4. Yes. 


Q. What are the duties of that office?—A. To comiily with the law that w;is 
enacted hy the State legislature, to see that all iiositionsin tlie city goveninient are 
filled hy persons who have been e.\aniin(‘d hy the civil service 'eommission. and 
who ar(‘ I’ompetent to fill the iiositions. 

Q. That is. you pa.ss upon the (lualifieatii ms of applieaiil s for iiositions'?—A. Yes: 
througli oxaininations. 

Q. How iiiaiiy menihers are there in the Building Trades'Council'?—A. One 
hundred and eighty odd delegates. 

Q. How are they selected?—A. From the different organizations; so many 
delegates from each h ical. 

Q. According to the ineuibership of the local'?—A. Y'es. 

Q. Do they receive compensation from the couucir?—A. No; only 1 officer of 
|;he council receives compensation, and that is the secretary. 

(^. The business agents are all paid salaries, are they, by their respective local 
nnion.s?—A. Yes. 


y. Do the unioms, as organizations, I'ver pariicipate in politics'?—A. No further 
than to indorse some candidati*. 


Q. Do they, as organizations, by resolution in the unions, indorse political can¬ 
didates'?—A. Yes; they do: and condemn some of them. too. 

Q. And in the event of a local union passing a resolution indorsing a certain 
candidate, is it considered binding upon all members of that union to support that 
candidate'?—A. Not binding: no. 

Q. Is not binding'?—A. No. 

Q. Every member is at liberty to go out and vote for whom lie plea.ses after 
that'?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Is there any attempt made to punish the political action of tlK‘ inemhers of 
the unioms'?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Habuih.) I have one question. You have written rules and 
regulations governing the Building Trades’ Council, have you'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Should you have any objection to furnishing the commission with a copy'?— 
A. No. sir; I would not. I will smid some around. 

Q. (By Mr. Cmvitp:,) When you had for years in successful operation a plan of 
arbitraiion, the Building Trades’Council and the Master Builders’Council and 
I’liuerial tiades had not been formed, bad they'?—.A. No, sir; th(>y had not. 

,.Q. You lliiiik those things rather stand in the way now of successfully carry¬ 
ing out the old plan unless something new is done'?—A. Yes. 

1 .^. You think that the building material trust has a teiideucv to increase the 
cost ■ f building, do you not'?—A. Why, eertoiiily. 

y. And that lias a tendency to make trouble imd to deprive labor of employ- 
mtnt'?—A. From our standpoint it lias; yi s. 
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Q. Do yon think that intorforos witli tlio personal liberty of a oitizen who may 
wish to erect a buildin^^ and pnrohaae his own material?—A. It interferes with 
Ijiui in tliie way, that ii(' wonld have lo pay w> inmdi more for the material than 
what the (^oiitractoi-H c-onhl bny it for themflelves; say for lime, for instance. If 
you wen) pnttiiij^ up a biiildinj? of your own and went to buy your own material, 
yon would have to pay 20 cents a barrel more on lime and about $2 a thousand 
more for brick than wltat the contractor would hav(* to i>ay. 

Q. lie would not, then, liave the benefit of competition in the ojmui market?— 
A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) According to your statement, Mr. Carroll, the building 
contractors association men an^ levying tribute uiwm everybody who wants to 
build and does not build through tlieii- association?— A. They are in the way that 
1 told the chairman. 

Q, By that method they seek to e.omi)el ijeople to hnilcl through them, do they 
not?~A, Yes. 

Q. It lias heen testified here that the people who sell the material pay this dif- 
fert'iu-e into the treasury of the ccuitractors' assoedation. Do you know that that 
is coiTt'ct?—A. I do not know it to be a fact, but I have received infomiation 
sev<’iHl times that the 20 cents on a barrel go(‘s int<» the pool and is divided up once 
a month Ix'tween the contractors; tiie same way with the brick. Some briekyards 
on the South Side have b<‘eii <'losed d(twn, and the owners of those hrickyards 
have be«'n drawing tlieir $0-000 a year througli the hri<^k tmst for keeping their 
yardh <’losed. 

C^. (By Mr. Ch<AJiKK. ) Do yon under.stund that this material trust, K(K;alled. is 
a local atfair?--A. 1 do not helicve it is a local affair. 

Have you an> knowledge whetlicr it embraces men at a distance from 
diieago or not?— A. Nol any positive knowh‘dge: no, sir. 

(^. Lumber is not gM’owii'iii diicugo. It is dealt in here. Do you think this 
material trust embraces IninluT nninufacturers. say in Wisconsin or Michigan?— 
A. I have not any positive figun's at the presomt time, hut 1 did have last year on 
lh<‘ difference in the pri(‘(‘ of JumlxT in November. IWW. and November, 1800. 
Lumb(‘r 1h.it yon wonld ha.\e ii.nd $12 u thousand for in 1808 you had to pay $18 
a thomsaud for in IHOO. 

C^. But do yon know whethiu’ thi' iirodurors of that lnmh(‘r from the tree are 
membi'i's ot tl'iis trust?—A. I’liat 1 can not say. 

Q. Do you kno^v wluMhev briekmakers at a long distHnc(‘ from Chicago Ixdoiig 
to the trust or nol.-'—A. Tliat I can't say. 

(^. Do yon knowwlndber gi'anite m<*n or marble men at a long distance from 
Chicago lielong to the trust or not?—A. Well, what I know is the Bedford quar¬ 
ries down her(‘ in Indiana wluu’t' th(‘y W(‘r<‘ selling for 20 cents jier crxhic foot or 
20 c.ents per linear fo<jt. now i torget which. 

Q. Selling what?- A. Bi’dford stone was ri'duced to sncli a price that the small 
quarry owners in tliat district could not comimte with a certain quarry owner 
who was pretty well-to-do. TIk' cuns(‘<|uence was that the poorer quarry owners 
had to shut down their qnarrii'S.and they filled ui» \rith water and other matter 
that was around. After ihey were filled up this other gentleman stepped into 
the market with the B(‘(lfor<l stone at :r> ami 40 cents per foot. 

C^. W^ell, is the inferenci‘ that he belong(*d to a trust, or only that he was strong 
onongli to eomp(de with the others?- A. No; I won't say it is. It simply showed 
he was strong enough to fm‘ze out tlu' other small quarry owners. 

Q. It may have heen had for them, and it may have been bad for the public, 
but you do not know it was any feature of the trust?—A. No: I can’t say that it 
was; no, sir. 

Q. We should like to find out more about this material trust. I hope that 
those who hav(' knowledge of it w'ill give it to us. Do you think of any further 
etuteniont, Mr. Cari'oll, that yon would like to make?—A. No, sir. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CHi{’A<io, lLL.,3/f/rch;?.s‘, lum. 

TESTiMoiyy or mk. fbakk m. eyak, 

Jiridfjc and Siintcfural Iron Worker. 

The special subcanimission met, pursuant to recess, at 2.U) p. m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 4 p. m. Mr. Frank M. Ryan, of Chicago, a bridge and stmctural 
Iron worker, was intriKluced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please giv(' your name.—A. Frank M. Ryan. 

Q. Bost-offic<MiddreHs.—A. 187 East Washington street. 
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Q. Occupation.—A. Bridge and structural iron worker. 

Q. Are you employed at the present time?— A, I am employed as a representa¬ 
tive of my organization. 

Q. What is the name of your organization?—^A. The Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 

Q. Do you come here to testify with their authority?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has your union heen in existence?—A. It was organized in 1800 and 
reorjfauized in 1893. and when it was reorganized succeeded in gaining eight hours 
and joined the Building Trades Council. The wage scale at that time was 31i cents 
an hour. In 1893 they increased the wage scale to 37i cents, and that scale con¬ 
tinued until 189.’). In 1890 they made a demand for 45 cents and practically 
controlled the industry in the city so far as the men occupied in thatclass of work 
are concerned—and we had a cessation of work, yon might call it, for one week. 
In the meantime we had held conferences with those who are directly interested 
m that class of work, and compromised onui basis of 411 cents at the end of the 
week. The generiil contractors or largest contractors said that they had not 
been given sufficient time before the increa.se or they would have consented to it. 
It was formally agreed among us that we would remove that cause of complaint. 
We straightway notified them a month later, that the year following we should 
a.sk for 45 cents. It came around in 1897, and they consented to an advance at 
that time. At that time business wa.s not very good, and I am jjositive that if it 
had not been for the organization they could not have attained that scale of wages. 
Business was practically fiat; but they had made the i)romisos the year previous 
when business was somewhat better and they had to carry them out, with one or 
two exceptions; they a little later consented. We work under a form of contract 
or agreement stipulating the number of hours that we work, price per hour, and 
certain other conditions. One of them is. that we agree with those who sign the 
agreement tliat we will not work for others who did not assist to put everybody on 
the same basis so far us the wage scale and conditions are concerned in that class of 
work. For the past 2 years we have had very little, if any, difficulty with any 
contractor. At tlio present time I have not found anybody that has any complaint 
or sign of any, but one or two that were made to the press committee of the con¬ 
tractors’ organization, and I am satisfied that those two complaints were made 
to the press committee by one member of the <'.ontractors'ass(K;iatiou only. 

Q. What work are your members engaged in?—A. The steel-skeleton structural 
work for fireproof construction. 

Q. That means buildings as well as bridges?-A. And bridges also. 

(j. And vessels?—A. No; no vessels. Wb send men all over this country and 
Europe, and one man is on his way lo Jaiian to help erect a palace for the 
Emi)eror. We have men in South America and Mexico, and 18 men go out to¬ 
night at 10 o'clock, up northwest. We have had Chicago contractors take a 
squad of 30 men to New York City and pay transportation Iwth ways, and pay 
from 30 to 40 cents an hour more than was paid the same class of men in New 
York and guarantee to pay their initiation into the New York union. I suppose 
their reason for doing that is that they get more money on the class of men that 
we liave here. 


<^. By reason of their great skill?—A. Skill and ability to do the work. We 
claim that there arc the best men in that line of work centered here in Chicago, 
better than in any other section of the United States. We have had contractors 
from all over the United States concede that fact. We have sent men to St. Louis, 
a squad of 43, and they got the Chicago sc;ale of wages, 45 cents an hour, and 
transportation both ways. The scale of wages in the same class of work in St. 
Louis. I believe, is 30 cents. 

y. Does your union belong to the Building Trades Council here?—A. Yea; it is 
one of the component trades of the Building Trades Council. 

Q. Do the contractors who erect these steel frames belong to the builders’ gen¬ 
eral council?—A. Well, a great many of them do; yes. 

Q. Has there been a very large growth and development of steel, frame build¬ 
ings and bridges within the past 5 or 8 years?—A. Yes, 

Q. Has that called for the employment of an increased number in your trade?— 
A. Yes, 

Q. Have new men been coming into the trade?—A. Yea. 

y. As the result of that?—A. ’fe. I want to say further that while one of our 
principal objects is to better our wages, we also take care of members when they 
are injured by accidents. We pay an accident indemnity of $6 a week, and a death 
iudemni^; and the amount we pay amounts to several thousand dollars a year on 
accidents alone. We have at jiresent 6 men in the hospital. Two of them were 
put in, there last year, falling off the elevated structure. At the end of li vdeks, 
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if a member is unable to resume bis occupation, wo take up a voltintary subscrip¬ 
tion on the different jobs. I received to-day by mail $(>4 from a point in Iowa 
where some of our men are working, for one of our members who is now in the 
Alexian Brothers' Hospital; has been there for 13 weeks. On behalf of this man 1 
waited on a contractor that had employed him for a number of years in our class 
of work, which is very hard work and very laborious, especially at the pac;e that 
they strike here in Chicago. This man was employed for a number of years. He 
is broken down in health; be is a physical wreck. We are sending men every 
day out to Arizona; have a large iniinher of our men working out now—I should 
.iudge ahont 00 in all—in Arizona and Montana at diffi'rent iioints. It would be 
the only salvation for him, as one of the physieians of the ho.spital told me. One 
member of the firm said he would take it ui) with his partner. I met his partner 
later, and he said that the man might jii.st as well die here as die out there—he 
would die sooner or later anyway; and the man was one of his be,st employees at 
one time. 

We have never attempted to limit the amount of work a, mat; shall do in a day. 
We have oftentimes thought it uecess;iry to do it for the re;ison that while the 
work is limited, we drive, 1 should .iudge, in-arly <lonl)le the amount of rivets in 
Chicago that they do anywhere else in the country by hand in the amount of 
hours worked here—8 hours. Now, the.se contractors, wliere tliey have 15 or 20 
gangs of riveters, take two of the host gangs out of the outfit, two of the biggest 
and strongest and iiiiwt rohu.st fellows, and they givi' tlsuii 25 or 5t) cents a day to 
set the pace for the other,s, and the others are sui)posed to keep up and drive, the 
Sivme amount of rivet.s. The result is that the ,strong(!st and most robust of them 
are not able to stand tin' pace more than 2 or :i years, and th<‘y are broken down 
physically; and this man I mentioned is one of tliem. They past up in the street 
cars and have puhlislied and point out the high scale of wages i)iiid liere for our 
class of work, $fi.(10 for 8 hours. They do not say anything about the additional 
amount of work i)prformed in those 8 liours over tlie amount done in other points 
in 10 hours. And it is evident that wo do more work and have a better clas.s of 
men in this inBt;ince that I speak of. whiu'e l.hey take them out iii gangs of 35 and 
30 and pay their transportation o\'er the country. 

Q. Do yon impose any limit on the amount of work tliat shall he done by one 
of your luembers?—A. I stated that wi‘ do not. hut wo have often thought it 
necessary for the reason nta.(ed, that the mini are drivcui by (his iiidircsit method 
to such a hard pace that it is only a (pu-stion of time when they ;ire liroken down 
physically. That is one of the reasons why thecomijeiisationiif that labor should 
be higher here than elsewhere, that a man can set a.sido a portion of it and guard 
against the time when he will be physically incapacitated for following that class 
of work. 

Q. You think, then, that the cnmiiensation i.s higher in Chicago than it is in 
other cities?—A. I know it to he so, and it is brought aliout by the organization of 
the men here, and through that means only. 

Q. On account of you r industry being (•onip;irative]y new, and there lieing a 
great amount of steid-frame construction in other parks of the country, your 
members who are out of employment here aro able to get employment in other 
places considerably better tluiu'they ;ire in the otln'i' tradi's here, aro they not?— 
A. Steel is replacing wood more :uid more e;u;h year. Of course that makes 
more opportunities for more men. eliangiiig the conditions. The electrician has 
taken the place, of the gas fitter. Of course their iimi are being more employed 
from year to year. So it is with us; wo aro reidaciug the cai'pentor; when the 
steel boams come in the carpente is not employed. 

(^. Do you know about how many members of your union aro employed in 
Chicago at the jiresont time?—A. Not a very large per cent of our members 
ei^l^.si in the city. 

Q. Would more he employed if the, present labor difficulties were ad,iuetod?—A. 
Undoubtedly, undoubtedly; but our organization does not depend altogether on 
the employment that is given onr members in the city of Chicago, They can not 
bnild all tne bridges in Chicago. As I sfiy, they hnild them all over the country. 
A large percentage of our organization are bridge bnildors. 

Q. Are you engaged by contractors who livo outside of Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is most of your employment through Chicago contractors?—A. Yes, I should 
say it is. I have furnished men for Minneapolis Arms to hnild at New Orleans, 
30 miles out on a sugar plantation, and they have tried to get num at Minneapolis 
prices, $2.60, and we could not furnish them at those figures. W o furnished them 
the men for $8 a day, transportation both ways. They wanted 13. They took 6, 
and wonld have taken more, I suppose, if they could have gotten them at Minne- 
apoUs prices. The second day after they arrived there they sect me a telegram 
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for 6 nioiv nioii, tlu' same class of incii. I do iinf know whether it was the second 
day; it was H or 4 days later. 

Q. Aside from this local intertorems; with hnsine.ss, is the hnsiness in your 
trade generally throughoni the country as good as it ever was before?—A. So far 
as I can hear. We have reports from the Eastern cities. We correspond with 
our inenibers. We have a large number of inenibers. I sijoke of sending the 
iiO that were taken down by the Chicago linn. Most of them remained in the 
East. One of the reasons for remaining there was that they do not have to 
work quite so hard there. They do not have to do tiie same amount of work in 
a day that they do here. The Chicago firm would give Chicago men the prefer¬ 
ence Avherever it goes to do its work. They eTtqdoy the l)etter class of men, so they 
tell me, and that accounts for a great many of our men remaining in Ea,steni 
cities. We carry on a ci iiTespoudence. They s<‘nd their dues here in their letters 
and they giv(> the (condition of the trade there. And the latest reports we can 
get from the East and the southern portion of the country are that the industry 
IS flourishing ilnu'e. 

C^. Is a large <iuantity of the structural steel upon which yon work produced in 
Chicago?—A. I think the greatest portion of it is from Pittsburg—very little, if 
any, produced here. 

I Avant to speak a little further about why our organization is beneficial. It is 
almost absolutely neces.sarv to have an organization in our craft. As to the 
accidents and the accident indemnities and the treatment usually given the men 
by the contractors, tin- contractor (sm.siders his duty to an injured mnphiyoe done' 
when ho calls the ambulance to take him to the ho.spital. Then this walking 
deh'gatrO that i.s s])oken of so ranch through the ]iross—it is his duty to go and see 
that he is cared for; if Im has a family, hd goes and sees tlmt tli(' immediate wants 
of the family are taken care of. and sees that he is given proper attendance at the 
hospital or at his home. The contrimtor relies sohdv on the casmilty company; 
be carries a policy that insures him against loss through damages recoverial for 
an accident to one of his emjiloyees. I have known of cases where that has lieen 
carried to this extent: That a man, after he was able to resume his occupation, 
was, at the request of the casualty comiiaiiy, denied (‘iiiploymimt. or the firm was 
discouraged i'rom cmidoying him, until such time as his condition should compel 
him to liiakewhat theye-tdled a fair settlement with the casualty comiiany. I 
had a case over here on this (fovernmeiit building where a memlter was cripjiled 
for life, collar bone broken, right leg broken in two pliices. due leg is an inch 
shorter than tlie othi.'r now; ii'inan wlio was capahh' of (sariiing $11.(10 every eight 
hours he worked; one of tlie best men in his line. Hi‘ was working on the third 
floor. Thero was a derrick on tiie saim' floor, a largtq heavy boom derrick for 
hoisting hi*avy mas.seH of material. Several men wore on the derrie.k and he was 
driving rivets. Tlmt derriidc Avas ancdiored to tlie seeond floor hy several strands 
of wire cable. Tlie cable Avas made taut by a IcA'er passed Ihrougli the strands 
and Avonnd about as a windlass, and the lever was hehl in place at this time hy a 
inanila rope. The manila rope in .some manner caught fire: this man called' to 
his companion to go doAvii and put the fire out. The companion not doing as 
requested, he ran over there and slid down the wire cable, and while he was in 
the act of putting out tlie fire with his gloves—the iron workera wear gloves—the 
rope parted, the lever flcAv around and struck him in the legs and side and threw 
him to the basement some 30 or 40 feet liidow. After he had lain in the hospital 
four months, and his indemnities had exiiired, he spoke to the conti’actor about 
it, and the contractor told him lie had no hmsiness to go down there. The local 
ordinances require that temporary floors iie laid to protect the employees. That 
ordinance was passed at the request of this organization; especially because we 
have had members that fell as far a.s six storie.s. Tliere Avill be a plank here and 
there—but Avlien Ave souglit to liave it enforc.ed upon the Government, we found 
that the building ordinances of tlie city of Chicago did not apply—at least 1 was 
told so by the building commissioner. If it could liave lieen made to apply, that 
mail would not have been crippled to-day. He is now in such a condition that he 
cannot earn his liA'elihood for himself andfamily. It has come Avithin my knowl¬ 
edge—at one time I wa.s chairman of this board of walking delegates or business 
agents. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Before you go on there, Mr. Ryan, I should like to ask 
you the question, Avhy was tho etty ordinance not enforced?—A. They said that 
the city ordinance did not apply to the (Government. 

Q. Oh, the Government building.—A. They claimed jurisdiction to tlio center 
of the street, a hundred feet all around that block. We at one time did finally, 
after the accident, decide to take all onr men off the building unless they did com¬ 
ply. There was another strike, you miglit say, inaugurated. We felt that we were 
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juKtificd in view of tlie later facts in regard to how this man has l)een treated liy 
these people. We felt we should he .-justified under such eiroumstances in tahing 
all onr men off the building until safety applianetw were used. And we have 
many such case-s as that where the husiuess agents of the men, authorized’by the 
men to teke action of that kind, are considered arbitrary from the contractors’ 
standpoint. Speaking about the c.oercion used by labor organizations, sympathetic 
strikes, etc., I can not see where the sympathetic strike and its effects are any' 
worse than the sympathetic lo(hout. The contracbjrs are now engaged in a 
s.vmpathetic lockout, as near as 1 (uin understand it. I knew (>f a CJise, while I 
was chainnan of this board ol business agents, where they sought to use a labor 
organization to drive a contractor out of business here in the city of Chicago. 
The man had a contract, employed union men, wished to continue to employ them, 
and one of the organizations in the coiimul had an agreement with the mastsir 
ma.sous with this exclusive' clan.se in it which prohibited tln'iii from working for 
any other contractor except a member of their organization. Those contracts never 
have been apjiroved by the building trades couiuul. They had been tolerated in 
one instance and another, but no trad<', so far as my knowledge goes, that had 
one of those, clauses in the contract had ever submitted it for approval to the 
huilding trades council. The hod carriers were instnuded by the business agc'ut, 
T presume, or the executive committee, of the master masons, to call their men 
away from that contractors' work, and did do it. It was brought to the attention 
of the representatives of th(> other trades, and tliey instructed the busincs.s agent 
of the hod carriers to reinstate bis men on that miln's work and keep them there 
until the mattter was ad.insted. Then they ap]>ointed a committee to investigate 
the matter and see why tlui master intisons saw fit to prohibit the.se. union men 
from working for this contractoi-. Tt was d<jne simply on tlie ground of his not 
being eligible to memtierHlnp in their organization, hecanse he was not a practii'al 
mason. 

There are several instances of firms and men. all members of their organization, 
that did not comply with tho,so c.onditiuns. This man tendered Ids initiation fee 
of I saw the certified check. They would not acccjit it. But the men, as 

J say, were ordered liack to tlM-ii- work and continued on tlie man's ,-joh, and, 
finally—! do not know wli''ther it is through their efforts or not —l)ut the contractor 
went out of business. T am not one of tliose who bulii've tluit- tlie contractor.s 
.slionld not have tut organization, but i am one of thoso who believe that the labor¬ 
ing man .should not allow himself to be used to build up tliose organizations. Tlic 
labor organizations Inive been built nj) tlirongli tbeir own efforts—tbrongli their 
own sacrifice (>f time and money—and it is no more than fair to them that the 
eoiitractor, if he wants an organization, .should Imild it up for himself. I do not 
believe that the lalwring man should place himself in a position to refuse to work 
for any eontrac.tor wlio consents to pay the union scale of wtiges and comply witli 
the union conditions. A man is jiractieally doing that wlien ho agrees to work 
for a set of contractors a.s against a certain otlier contractor or set of eoiitraotors. 

Q. {By Mr. Oi..vkkk.) Bo yon bi'lieve that eai'h trade should make its owui 
arrangements and agree upon arlritratioii in case of differences, or sliould they 
leave it to other trades to dets'nnine tlie difficult.v'f- -A. 1 am more I'aiiiiliarwith 
my o-wui organization and its agreement. "We liave a danse in the agi-eemeiit 
wliich reads that wlierc' a dispute ariw's the labor iinioii, on one side, shall appoint 
one disinterested jiarty, and the contractor aiiotlier disinterested party, and if the 
two can not agree they are to appoint a third, but no definite clause of the agree- 
inent is snlijecL to arbitration. It would he the height of folly for a man to enter 
into a eontrad, or agreement, and then a week later agree not ts) live n]i to tliat 
agreement, and rescind it, and ilieii seek to get an arbitration about it. But if 
aiiytliing outside of the agi’eemeiit .should come uji in the huilding season that 
was IK 1 clearly set forth in the agreement that W'oiild dearly he a subject for arbi¬ 
tration. and in all cases would lie arbitrated. 

Q. Voii say your union belongs to the huilding trades couiicil'i—A. Yes. 

(J. If yon had a ditfie.ulty with your contractors, would your niiioii ho able to 
agree with them to arbitrate tlie existing difficulty and go to work without 
referring it to the bnihling trades council?—A. Our agreement is still in force 
and effect, and does not expire until May 1st. Everybody has signed it and 
everybody has been working under it for two years past, without any complaints 
that I have heard of. Now, we are exiiectcd, and those people are, to live up to 
that agi-eeiiieiit until it lias expired. If there are any changes in the agreement 
that is to go into effect May Ist, which there are, tlii.s year, we send them out in 
Jamiary to all the firms who signed the former agreement. If there are any 
obljectious to be raised to that 'we stand ready to meet them at any time and 
adjust tlio.se differences tliat may be between ns. That is tlie procedure that is 
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gone throiigli with in our organizations, so far as I am acquainted with their 
methods. 

Q. Do you SM any practical difficulty, then, in the way or each trade adjusting 
its differences irrespective of the other trades and of the Building Trades Coun¬ 
cil?—A. I can not see any difficulty in the way. I think the only possible way 
that the present difficulty could be settled, the only fair and just manner in which 
it could be settled, according to my idea,would be for those who have grievances 
with particular trades to meet them, the masters to meet the employees, the rep- 
resentativeif of those organizations, and seek to adjust tliose differences. If they 
do not succeed, then h^t it be referred to the other trades. There are :i4 trades in 
the council, and an agreement, before it can be enforced, must have the approval 
of two-thirds of the lit. Now, if it was sought to adjust the pTe.sent difficulties 
by arbitration, by tlu^ different standing committees nr arbitration boards of the 
different locals meeting the contractors interested in the particular parts of the 
work; and if, when any one or two or tlinw trad<w could not agree upon a basis 
of settlement, those differences were brought before the ;i4; if the conditions laid 
down by the trade were thought to be too arbitrary by the other ;i4, tliey would 
soon be made acquainted with the fact, and they would be presented with this 
condition; If you stand on that proposition, (‘ach one considering it fair and right, 
you must go out singly and fight it out alone. I think when that point was 
reached a great many of the.se difficulties would be over(;ome. That has been the 
method, and 1 do not know of a more practical oue or a fairer one. Certainly a 
contractor who is doing steel construction for bridges and buildings knows more 
about that class of work and its conditions than any other citizen could know. 
The man who d<x!s actually do the work knows what conditions sliould govern it 
better than any other class of citizens. When those two peoidu get together and 
reason the thing out, it is possible, that they jnay not agree. Then it is time 
enough for a tliird party to come in. Tliat tliii'd party conld Ixf interested—he may 
not l)e interested in the other trades, as I spoke of, on the one side or on the other. 
When that plan is carried out, I do not see why the one side can charge the other 
with unfairness. 

Q. Before these central bodies wm- fonned, each trade settled with the con¬ 
tractor without calling in any body?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unless they had to (!all in an umpire?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to that settlement, the settlement which they agree upon has 
got to be reported to the central council and approved by two-thirds of it?—A. No; 
you do not get my idea clearly. When a trade is going alxnit seeking new con¬ 
ditions—now, for instance, our craft exis'ct a raise in wages May 1. The coun¬ 
cil’s rules require that the organization shall submit the new agreement to the 
council between certain days to get the approval of two-thirds of the trades. It 
does not say that we shall, but it says agreements must be submitted between, I 
think, November 1 and May 1—between’ October I and May 1. We submit our 
agreements; they are voted on by the trades; two-thirds of thi; trades approving 
it, it means that we shall get the support of the whole coundl; in fact, it binds 
the whole council. We go to the contractors and they do not consent, for some 
reason, to the provisions of the agreement. Well, we meet them and discuss the 
matter and arbitrate the matter. Wo are at liberty to reduce our wage scale or 
change any conditions in that :igreement without the consent of the council, but 
we can not adopt any higher scale of wages or any other new conditions except 
those that were laid down in the agreement that was approved by the council. 

Q. Is this approval of the council—that is by two-thirds vote of the trades in 
the council—made before there is an arbitration or settlement between the sep¬ 
arate trades and the contractor?—A. Yes. Sometimes it is done in both ways; 
some trades meet their contractors first and submit the agreement later on, espe¬ 
cially a trade which has this exclusive clause in its contract. 

Q. Then a separate trade can not conclude an arrangement with,.a contractor 
and go to work until it has lieen acted ujion by the council?—A. It has been done. 

Q. Is that legitimate; is that one of the rules?—A. I do not consider it so. 

Q. Now, I want to ask you about the practical difficulty, as I asked Mr. Car- 
roll. Since all parts of the building should go along somewhat with reference to 
the other parts, if all the trades were out and part of them came back in through 
settlement, could they work on until the others got a settlement also?—A. Omy 
on condition that there were no other men doing the other parts of the work. 
The main, the primary object of unionism is that one man may assist another in 
his nnion. They carried that principle out in the union of unions, the central 
body; th^ one craft will assist the other as two individuals of the same craft 
will assirt each cither, and refuse to work on a job tmtil the union conditions 
prevail. 
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Q. To have a aettlement that will amount to much it has got to be along the 
old line, has it not?—A. Yes; for the reason that I»should not feel safe in passing 
the affairs of my orgiinization over into the hands of a paper hanger or a painter 
that knows nothing of them. While the paper hanger may have his differences 
to settle, he might be anxious to get back to work and he might be willing to 
waive a gocxl many important rights in order to do so. And that is why I say, to 
to be fair to the trade, you must meet the representatives of your trade and settle 
the differences there, if possible. If you can not settle it, then lot the differences 
come before all the trades; and they will soon bring about a right solution of it, 
and one that will be fair to all <'.oncerned. That proposition was open before this 
lockout o<;curred; it has been open all the time since, so far iis I am able to under¬ 
stand the conditions of the other trades or the stand they take in this matter; and 
I believe now that the conti actons are mainly at fault betiause of their going out 
and violating the agreement before the time limited in this agreement. Some of 
these agreements have 2 years to run yet; some of them have, a sliding scale 
at a certain time 7 or 8 or it mouths later. The scale would be advanced 1 
cent or a cent and a half or 2 cents an hour, and the agreement nin for possi¬ 
bly a or ;i years. They have violated all theese agreements, and then they come 
around and want to arbitrate. They al.so corn;! out and i)ublish a list of prices in 
the street cars that they will jiay; but as has be(;u stated by Mr. Carroll here, it 
may be good evidence to the ]iublic tlmt they will ]>ay this scale of wages that 
they jirint up there, but they can not make the union men Iwlieve that they will 
pay it, because it is only the power that is concentrated in the organizations 
of HOC, 1,000, or 5,000 member.ship that has kept them paying that sesale of wages 
the past year. At no time have we asked an increase, but it w;is considered an 
arbitrary demand by the other side. Itis always considered an arbitrary denmnd 
to ask for an incre.ise of wag(;s or to better your condition. It was an arbitrary 
demand when we insisted that the contractors should lay a temporary floor. 
They con.sider that it is chpa])er to kill a man or cripple him than to protect him. 
It is, undoubtedly. W(' have men that are crippled and have families depending 
on tlnm for support. In fact, our secretary and treasurer is a cripple; lost his 
limb by falling 5 floors; crippled for life on the Fair building over here; and that 
man has not been able to get a iuiaring in court yet, and it is over 8 yeaisi ago. 
They can bring him to a bettor settlement by starving. We have tried to find 
(!m)iloyment for him in order that he might support himself and family and not 
1 h! a charge on the county and citizens here. C)ur recording secretary is a cripple. 
Ho is employ(,‘d a f<'W hours a week and he gets $.8 a week. 

Q. You com])lain of the law's delay'?—A. I do, most assuredly. 

y. Whos(;fault isit'?—A. It is brought about a gi'eat deal. I think, by the shrewd 
attorneys of the (iasualty companies. I read in the pi'e.ss, that some attorney,who 
was heard here the other day, said that tlie .iudgos should .always be. appointed, 
and not eloctinl by the people. I should judge he was ]>aving his way for a judg- 
ship. A man who makes a pretty good <;orporatiou lawyer in time gets to lie a 
Federal judge. It l.iinis out that way. He is considered a safe man for the 
position, PK]iecially by the corporations. 

Q. Is this suit in the Federal courts'?—A. No; it has not reached there yet. 

Q. Then all the delay thus far is in tlie State courts'?—A. Yes. 

(J. Whose judges are elected by the jieople'?—A. It works to the a<lvantage of 
the casualty comiiany as against the laboring man. 

y. Then yon arc un.able to give the reasons for the delay or to place the blame 
of it except on the attoniey.s'?—A. Well, I do not know. The law might bo 
remedied in some way. There might lie more judges appointed to hurry those 
cases up. 

y. Have you investigated that part of it?—A. No; I have not 

y. To know whether there are jndgos enough or not?—A. No; I only know 
these cases where these men have not been able to get a hearing in court. I know 
them 1 0 be actual cases. 

Q. fBy Mr. Kennrdy.) If 83 out of the 34 building trades would come to an 
agreement with the contractors, and the thirty-fourth trade should be the stone 
masons, for instance, and the stone masons and the contractors are both stiff¬ 
necked and would not come to an agreement and would not arbitrate, but con¬ 
tinued in a state of war, what would be the result on large buildings; would the 
other 33 trades he able to go to work in Chicago?—A. They would not work with 
nonunion stone masons. 

Q. Well, then, there is no way of starting it up, is there'?—A. Yes, there is 
a way. 

Q. I am saying, if the stone masons in the union are stiff-necked and the con¬ 
tractors are stiff-necked, and they will not get together and arbitrate, what is the 
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wayont. for them?—A. I think (lie ot.licr:!;! trades would oonipel the thirty-fourth 
trade to arbitrate. 

(jj. Have you any rules?—-A. It is one of the fundanieutal priuciides of tra.de 
uuiouism to arbitratis It is. then, <*rtaiuly safe to .say they will enforce it. 

Q. I want to find out if it is not absolutely nec(waary that all ninst apfi’ee in 
those 34 trades before you can go to work. ' Take the trade, for iirstaiKS'. that 
usually starts at the bottom. You can not start until the .stone mason does his 
work on the foundation, tlan the other trades go to work unle.ss they eam(> to 
a settlement with the (contractors?— A. 1 do not see how it would b(> possible, 
if a fellow did not lay the stone, to proceed on the building, 

U. Is it not true that all these 34 trades must get together with the contractors 
and come to an agreement before building can be resnni(‘d in Chicago?—A. All 
those that have differences, yea. 

Q. Yon all have differences, have you not?-—A. 1 have not any. 

Q. You are all out, and have nut heard of any?~A. No. 

Q. What is the lock-out for, then?—A, They are not, locking out. the iron¬ 
workers. 


Q. You are not working, are you?—A. No: because the other trades are locked 
out. We have had opportunities to re.snmc. it we would resume under jiolice 
protection with nonunion men on the building. 

Q. The .stone masons are idle?—A. Yes: 1 guess not all; most of tlimn are. 

Q. Now, speaking about your own trade, you say that if you were to come to 
an agreement with the master builihus with whom you do busnu'sh—it you make 
a new scale and you agriasl to it. and the ma.ster builders agreed to it—that scale 
would have to be submitted to a vote of the other trades in the building trades 
council?—A. Yes. 

Q. For approval or (lisapprnval?—A. First, our dmuand for a scale; that is the 
way we as an individual union have been doing. For instance, if our scale now 
i.s 4.5 cents per hour, we are looking for .5 ceiit.s per hour rtiise after May 1, and we 
do it for the reason that a large percentage of our member.sliip were offered .'ill 
cents an hour last summer. After we deeide among ourselves whether wi‘ shall 
seek an advance, we siihiiiit it to the eeiitral liody. 

y. The ({iiestiuii whether you shall seek it is siilmiitted to the central body? - 
A. To sec if they are willing to support us in that. Then we send it out, sc'veral 
months in advance of the time that work is to lie figured on. to the coiitraetor. 
If lie has any ohjections and makes tlicmi known and wants a eoni'm'iiei'. we 
meet with liim and .see, after we confer with him. whetlier it would he advisable 
to demand that increase, and wlietlier he tliiiiks lie- can concede that increase. 

Q. After you have met them in coiifereiiee and they have agreed to pay you li 
certain scale after the 1st of May. th(‘ii must that be siihmitled to the other trades 
for approval?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Nottlien?—A. No. sir. 

Q. You hav'<' got ttie con.sent of the otlier trades before you get togetlier to 
mike the demand for wage.s?—A. Yes, 

y. And you must make it witli certain eonditions to lie eoiii]ilie(l witli: that is, 
to get their support in sympatlietic strike's, etc?—A. Yes. 

y. But you can Ihi independent and demand it of tliein without tlie consent of 
these other organizations?—A. I could not say that we could legally. 

y. Legally?—A. No, sir. 

y. And keep your standing in tlie building trades council?'—A. No. 

y. Well,then-A. (Interrupting.) Po,H.silily it has been done. 

y. Is not that the old idijectioii to tlie way the Knights of Labor used to do 
things, that other trades were interfering in your lm.siiiess and controlling your 
customs and conditions, etc.?—A. Tliat is governed by tlie niles of the central 
body. If there is any difference lietwi'en two trades that difference must he suli- 
mitted to a grievance committee, and that grievance committee's reiKirt is taki'ii 
up and acted on, and when that decision is made it is liinding on lidth sides. 

Q. The hod earner, for instance, has a voice in saying whether you, a bridge 
hiiuder and structural iron worker, shall come forward and demand an advanced 
scale of wages'?—A. Yes; he is directly interested, l)ecaii.se we might have to call 
on him for assistance to enforce that demand later, and we think it fair that he 
should have a voice in the matter as to what our demand shall he. 


y. Dill you evei have an arrangement in Chicago by wliicb an agreement was 
put in ail contracts on public schcHil buildings that none but union labor should 
Dif'employed in the construction of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. flow long was that in operation?—A. Several months; I do not know the 
exact^rtod. 

y. Did you have anj trouble while it was in existence: was the work sns- 
peiidedT- A. 'Very little, if any. 
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Q. And no sympathetic strike?—A. No. 

(j. Tile work was never inton-upted on those bnildinpi?—A. Well, it might he; 
I think it was, a short time, in one jiarticular trade. 

Q. Do they have such a clan.se in the contracts now?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why?—A. Declared illegal hy the supreme court of the. .State. 

Q. On what ground ?—A. Against public policy, I believe. 

Q. Class legislation?—A. I do not know whether yon would put it in that light; 
yes, I think it was; I have forgotten. I have read the decision over. I was 
ilirectly interested in that because I was chairman of the committee who sought 
lo have that clause inserted in the contracts. My view of it was this, from my 
actual knowledge, tluit !)7 or !W ]((>r cent of the men i‘in]iloyHd on the school build¬ 
ings wcrt! union men, and the delay and loss of time in .strikiw were caused by 
the 2 ])er cent. We thought it would be good public policy for the trustees, or 
the sidiool board, or the people who were jiaying out tint money, if they would 
bring it,about that union men would bi“ em])l()yed exe.lusively in order to stop the 
deliiy to till! buildings. 

y. Do you have suttli clauses luit in contracts at the present time for the cou- 
■striudion of any kind of public buildings, Htate, city, or county?—A. No; I do not 
know that,any are in tho(;ontracts. It is theixdioyof some boards here that none 
Imi union men be employed. J do not know how it is brought about. Theiinder- 
standing is brou.glit about in .some ivay with the man who enters into the con- 
tra<-t, that there is to be no delay or loss of time on account of strikes. He must 
comiily with union conditions. 

y. Do you think that sindi c.ontraths are the result of the influence of organized 
lalsirV—A. Ves, 1 think so; I am satisfied that they are. 

y. (HyMr. M,v.nti,is). What were the average wages of your men before the 
organization of your union?- A. Possibly getting about 2,1 cents an hour, 25 to 
27.1; that is. in the city. 

y. How many hours a day worn they working?—A. Ten hours, 
y. How man.v members have you in the organization now?—A. We have 800 
and something" over in good standing. We have about 1,000 members on our 
books; some of them are not in good standing. 

y. Is it a national organization?—A. No; there is a national, hut we do not 
belong to it. 

y. Yon have had no strike. 1 understand, since tin' fonnation of your union?— 
A. 1 spoke of one when w(' first made a demand for 4.5 cents an hour. 

y. That lastred about a week?—A. Tlie oUier trades were not implicated at all. 
We did not ask an.ybody to stop in our behalf. Wo simply stopped ourselves, and 
wp controlled the situation so far as the work was concerned. 

Q. Rather exceptionally situated, are you not, with reference to tlio work which 
yon do?—-A. In what respect? 

y. In reference to your ability ,‘uid that of your union to regulate wages and 
lioiirs, because of the character of the work which yon do?—A. The character of 
the work is the same throughout the country. 

y. Yes. Init the work itself is of such a character?—A. {Interrupting.) It is an 
extra hazardous occujiatioii. 

y. That the trade is never oversupplied, is it ? — A. No; on account of the rapid 
substitution of steel for wood. 

y. And yon are very well satisfied with the results which you liave obtained 
from your organization?—A. Well, we are not entirely satisfied, 
y. Yon think it has been a great advantage ?—A. Yes, a very great advantage. 

y, Y'oii think thosf' advanlag ‘s would not have accrued except-A. (Inter- 

ruptii^.) Thiiiiigh organization. 

y. Tliroiigh the formation of the union ?—A. No; I do not think they would. I 
think :hc a<ivantagc is not only to the union but to the community in whicli the 
union is .situated. 

y. ( >11 the theory that the more wages you get the more you will spend, and 
the community will bo benefited?—A. Not exactly in that light. A man who is 
getting a bettor wage scale, a man wlio has got an opportunity, is bringing for¬ 
ward a better (dass of citizens and children, and living better and feeding them 
better and clothing them better. I said to the school Ixiard. there is no use in 
building very largi* schoolhouses if the man who is working on those school- 
houses can not get enough eoiu]K>n8ation to put his children to school and bring 
them up in enlighteninent and education, and I thought it was the duty of the 
school Tioard, and I did not think it wa.s had public policy, to go to the extent of 
putting a union clause in that contract. It did not work a hardsliip on the non¬ 
union men. 

Q. In your judgment the l•stahli8hme.ut of the 8-lioiir day lias increased the 
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efficiency of the laborer, and has not resulted in any diminution of the amount of 
work done?—A. From the evidence given by the contractor himself—the general 
contractors give it to me many a time and superintendents—there is more work 
done in 8 hours now than had been formerly done in the 10. 

Q. Is that the general result of the adoption of the 8-hour system in other 
hranche.s of industry?-A. In conversing with the representatives of other trades, 
I find the same evidence is given. 

Q. The 8-hour day is generally opposed by employers of labor, is it not?—A. 
Yes. 

<^. On the other hand, there is a rather general effort being made on the part 
of the labor men to secure the 8-hour day all over the country,! believe?—A. Yes. 

(,J. (By Mr. Olakke.) One of the arguments for the 8-hour day on the part of 
labor is that it unll make more work for tliose out of employment?—A. Yes; 
give a greater opportunity for more men. 

9’ If yiib doing more work ttian you did in 10 hours, you did not accom¬ 
plish that re.sult?—A. .It would look that way. It hapi)ene<l to be the condition 
m our particular craft. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are a very large perc.eiitage of the men working in 
your trade men who formerly followed the sea?—A. Quite a percentage of them. 

Q. Were you a seafaring man?—A. No. 

Q. Are they peculiarly adapted for this work?—A. Not more so than others; it 
has not been my esjxfrience. 

Q. Why are tliey particularly attracte<l to it.—A. A greater proportion of them 
possibly would he adapted to it. Take 10 men who had followed tlieseaand 10 
men who had followed land occupations, and probably th(( fellows who had fol¬ 
lowed the sea would._ he better adajited to climbing up higli and climbing around. 

Q. Have you any idea what i)erc,entage of the bridge and structural ironwork¬ 
ers of Chicago were formerly seamen?-A. No, not the exact i)er cent; could 
not say. 

Q. Half of them?—A. Well, possibly. 

C5. (By Mr. Ceakke.) Do you think of any further statement you wish to 
make?—A. Yes; I want to say in regard to the proi8)sed wage scale of tho con¬ 
tractors; they say they have no objection to the union scale of wages; post it up 
on th<! street-car signs. Witlihi the last four hours a mautiume tome whom they 
engaged to work as an iron worker at 30 cents an hour; the iron workers’ scale is 45. 

Q. What do they advertise they will pay?—A. Forty-five cents. It has lieen our 
c^erience all along that the greater number of them will not stand by any propo¬ 
sition; they will not stand by a written agreement; they will not stand by a 
verbal one. or one posted up. We have not had any difficulty with other trades. 
It has been my eiqierience, as business agent, that over 00 per cent of the strikes 
are brought alwut by such agreements as that. Unless you can got a different 
class of contractors, men who will stand by their signatures or their word, I do 
not think it is possible ever to avoid symiiathetic strikes. 

Q. Do you understand you have a legal cause of action against men who violate 
their agreements?—A. Let me tell you of an instance where we had a legal cause 
of action. It was a very small matter sfi far as dollars and cents were I'oncerned, 
A contractor working on a large .structure emidoyed one of our members to work 
nights, under an agreement that had been in fortas for over two years, and which 
called for double tune for night work. He worked this man several hours and 
wanieil to pay him single time. Tho man came and complained to mo as business 
agent of the organization. This man had violated the agreement; would only pay 
kiln single time for night work. I went over and saw the contractor and asked 
him if that was tho case. He said, *■ Yes; I have a right to enter into any Mnd of 
contract I want to with that man. » He agreed to do it.” He asked me if I con¬ 
sidered myself this man’s master and him my slave. I did not lose my temper or 
use any abusive language whatever. I told him he had better consider the mat¬ 
ter; that his competitors had lived up to that agreement, and that'he had too 
many men working on that building to afford to have a moment’s delay on account 
of a difficulty so small as that. It only amounted to several dollars in all. He 
said, ‘'Why don’t you go to the courts and collect it?” That might have been a 
legal way to do it, but it would not have been justice to the man to wait to go 
through the courts of law and go to the expense of hiring a lawyer. 

Q All that does not cost as much-as a stnke or a lockout?—A. Do you not think 
a strike or lockout for that particular object ought to be made costly for that 
ooiitractor? 

IQ. .Ought to make litigation costly to him?—A. We have to go to the expense 
at the same time, and the laborer can not afford it. 
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Q, K you bring a lawsuit to defend a laborer’s rights that does not stop work; 
everything goes nght on just the same; and if you bring it to a trial just as soon 
as you can, have you any fear that you would not get justice?—A. Yes, but who 
is going to recoup him for the expenses—^this laborer that worked 6 or 7 hours? 
Who is going to recouj) him for the loss of time and expense of fighting that case 
in the court? 

Q. Would it not be a good use of union money to defend a principle in that 
way?—A. I should not consider it so. Wo have a shorter method. While it may 
not be in the legal sense just right, I think in the moral sense it is. The other 
union men on the job are made acquainted with the fact, and they refuse to con¬ 
tinue in tiie employment of a contractor who would use a man that way. In the 
first place, he attempted to make that man violate hie obligation to his organiza¬ 
tion. 

Q. Very well; that is one method of trying to punish a man for violating his 
contract;'but it there is a legal method, and you have confidence that you could 
win a case, why not bring a case and try that method?—A. Well, we had no 
(hunage clause in the contract. 

y. Is there any provision in the Illinois statutes that when a laborer brings suit 
for his pay and wins the suit the employer must pay the laborer’s attorney?— 
A. There may be; I do not know of any; I do not think there is; I think it would 
be a very liber.al provision for the laborers, more so than yon would find in most 
States. It is po.ssible, but I do not think it is probable at all. 

Q. Has there been one in,stance'within your knowledge of workingmen bring¬ 
ing suits to enforce their rights against contractors who violab'-d their contracts?— 
A. There have been instances brought to me concerning work I have taken part 
in to file a lien to recover. 

Q. That is merely to secure one’s pay where the contractor is irresi>onsible or 
fails?—A. Yes, or where that particular (iontraetor had completed his work on 
that structure and w« had to hold tht' structure; could not hold the contractor 
aftei’ he was gone. In this i)articular instamio the contractor was gone, and I did 
not know whether he was going to engage in the business further or not. That 
was the only method open. 

Q. You really sometimes have labor difficulties that are prolonged and distress¬ 
ing without making any jirevious attempt to get a legal remedy; is that the 
case'?—A. Without making an attempt to get a legal remedy? 

y. Yes.—A. I do not know of any. 

Q. 'Without appeal to the courts'?—A. I do not know of any. In the case I 
spoke of there was no delay to the work; there was no strike. 

Q. 'Well, there would have been a strike?—A. If he had not complied with his 
agreement. He did (comply finally. He was given three days to consider the 
matter. 1 went to him on two different oceasionsand wasabused on two different 
occasions by the gentleman. 

Q. Of course you bring all pressure to bear by way of persuasion to make a 
man keep his contract, hut if ho does not keep it, violatos it, and some member 
of your union suffers from it, why not bring suit against him rather than order 
a strike? That is what I want to know.—A. For instance, he violated his agree¬ 
ment and emjiloyed nonunion men, and the work was completed long ^fore you 
could bring a suit into c( mrt; of what use would that be to the organization? That 
would not Iniiki up the organization. 

Q. Should you not recover damages'?—A. I doubt it very much, because there 
is nothing to hind the agi'eemeiit; no money (xmsideration. 

Q. The man is reBponsihlo, is he not’?—A. I do not know whether he would lie 
considered responsible through signing his name or not. 

Q. If he is re,sponsible you can get damages without any money put up to bind 
the ca.se.—A. I did not know that was the case. I have not got the question clear, 
but 1 have known of cases where there were no stated damages to he paid over, 
and if the contract was not complied with you could not recover. 

Q. 1 )t course circumstances differ, but, as a rule, do you not know that it a con¬ 
tract in which you have an interest is violated you can sue the man and recover 
damages?—A. Yes; I should think you could under some contracts, under certain 
conditions, it he is responsible. 

Q. Why not consider this matter of resorting to the law for your remedies 
rattier than to strikes and lockouts, which suspend business and cause a great 
deal of distress'?—A. Do you think we could have gone to law and got 45 cents an 
hour if we had stai'tcd three years ago? 

Q. No; the question doesn’t have any hearing on that. You form a union, 
which is all right, and you get your wages advanced, which is all right; hut if 
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they should enter into a oontruet ahout those wages and violate the contract, 
why not sne them?—A. I am afraid we should always be in the courts; we should 
not make much progress. 

Q. Then somebody would be at fault and you would know wh(ire to trace that 
fault, and yoii would know how to remedy it, perhaps?—A. We claim now we 
know who is at fault, and wo know bow to trace them, too; how to make them 
keep their contraids. It we can not, tlie organization is of tio effect. 

Q. You know and have tried (Uie remedy; I am asking you why you do not try 
another rem(‘dy?—A. We never thought of trying that. As the case has been 
stat»‘d to you, do you think any in,iury was done the contractor in that instance 
by making him pay the double time he agreed to pay? Do you think he suffered 
any in,iury? 

y. I should say if he agreed to j>ay for double time he should be compelled to 
pay for it.—A. If we did not take the long cour.se, but took the .short one, and the 
result was the same—we did not make the man suffer—I think from the moral 
standpoint we were right. 

Q. 1 make no contention that there are not sc'veral remedies; I am only asking 
yon if you laid considered the legal remedy anil tried it to see whether it is effectual 
or not?—A. We liave n,it fried if; the nnnece.s.sary expense—we .should look at it 
in that way; the matter being so small we depended uism the honor and principle 
involved. If he was a man of honor and principle he should have paid that 
money without any hesitation. 

Q. Ilave yon any fuither statement?—A. I want to make a statement in regard 
to the different combination.s that have be<>u formed here—sought to be—in years 
pa.s8ed. I want to say that our organization lias been .sought after for t.hree years 
to get it into a combination here, in what is known as the Iron League-archi¬ 
tectural foundrymon's association. At that time our ivage scale was 41J cents an 
hour. Provided we would work for their a.s.sociation to tlie exclusion of all 
others—and some of the otlnus arc in this combination, in this contractors' asso¬ 
ciation at the jiresenttime: both of them, T understand, are members of the con¬ 
tractors’ as.sociation at the present time—they offered us a three-year contract, to 
give us 431,4.") the second year, and 50 the third, providing we would not hanillc 
any material except what liore the stamp of their organization; if we would not 
set material for any other contractor outside of their combination. We found 
that if wo did that wo should have to turn down a number of people who had 
been dealing fairly with us for several years—general contractors who ari" now 
memhers of the contractors’ a,s.sociation. We believod the jiriuciple was wrong, 
and did not enter into it. T know they made a further offer along those lines; 
tried to get the Wi'stern agency of Carnegie's products in this territory, and 
through that method to drive the general contractor out of the business of setting 
structural iron. That also failed. 

I want to say also they would have used any method to bring that about. They 
attacked ms fi'om another point, and tried to siiow us that the architects were 
giving them their moral support fo bring about the results they sought by giving 
them the exclusive right to set structural .stool and iron in the cit.v of Chicago, and 
exclude others. 

I know of another ca.si' where an organization had entered into that contract 
with this combination, and a bnilding was being erected on th(> West Side, the 
oMTiiT of which wanted union men: had provided for it. The contractor who got 
the iron work did not belong to this iron league. They used influence on the 
organization to keep them from furnishing men. We set the structural iron 
on the work tinder union conditions. The balance of the work was delayed, I 
think, for nearly 3 months, until the league and this labor organization got into 
a dispute and brought about a lockout. Then this labor organization furuislied 
the men to do this work. It amounted to ft or 4 days’ work only tor f! or 4 men. 
That firm had its headquarters outside of the city of Chicago. I saw in the press 
that they entered suit for $50,00(1 daniagi's, hut I do not know whether it has ever 
been brought into the court or not. It simply shows that an effort was made at 
that time to control a particular part of the business. 

Q. You do not believe in a material trust, then'?—A. No. 

Cj. As Iieing a public Isinefit in any way'?—A. 1 do not believe in it to the extent 
that I would help to build one up. I do not lielieve it is right to class a labor 
organization as a trust. 1 think it is a benefit, for its benefits are universally dis- 
trihiited. Even the nonunion man receives benefits. 

Q. Is this iron league still in existence here'?—A. I believe it is. ' 

Q. You do not know how it is made up, do yon; who its memhers are'?—A. Its 
memhers'are owners of the different foundries around the city. 

All of them'?—A. Nearly all. I should judge they have liearly all of them in. 
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I kno'^ Beyeral of them they tried to drive iu for several years and finally got 
them. One of the members came to me to-day and said he would bo willing to 
employ^my men if the league would let him do it, but he is under penalty of a $500 
fine. The work is ready. 

Q. This iron league includes contractors for iron and steel work?—A. Cast- 
iron and steel work. 

Q. Does it embrace tho manufacturers of iron and steel also?—A. Yes, that is 
what they are—tho inannfafturers. 

Q. Does the Dlinois Steel Works belong to it?—A. No, I think not, unless they 
joined recently. They were approached in the matter, I was informed by the 
iiiunjiRer, at one time. 

Q. Ib it a local affair or is it general?—A. They tried to make it general. 

Q. Do yon know whether tho Pittsburg makers of tho iron your men work on 
belong to it or not?—A. No; I do not know that. They tried to make it general 
in this way, as the statement was made to me by their representative: That they 
would seek to control the raw material; that is, tho beams, without tho shop work 
being done for this territory; have a central mint here in Chicago, one on the 
Pacific coast, and one in the Ea.st, and as a result of these combinations of manu¬ 
facturers nobody would be able to purchase material outside of the combinations 
except at an increased cttst. That would drive them out of bu.siness. 

Q. Do you know whether tlyy were able to effect any such arrangement or 
not?—A. The last I knew of it they had failed in bringing that about. They 
failed for tliis nvason. as stated to me: One of the firms of large general contractors 
who were setting that claas of material was able to show the Carnegie people that 
they handltal more tonnage than tho whole combination did in one year; their 
individual firm. That was one of the reasons, f believe, that the Carnegie people 
did not feel Uki‘ excluding this one firm for the lienefit of tho others at this time; 
a matter of Imsiness lafiicy with them, I supi«)se. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chioaoo, Ili... March 20,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. EOBERT RYAN, 

MimitfactiinT of minimj machinery/, dhicaqo, 

Tho special snheommission met in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, at 10 a. m., 
March 20, lOilO, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 11.20 a. m. Mr. Robert Ryan was intro¬ 
duced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clahke.) Please state your full name.—A. Robert Ryan. 

Q. Your imst-officR address?—A. My business address is No. 2638 Shields ave¬ 
nue. 1 am secretary and general manager of the Morgau-Gardner Electrical 
Company. 

Q. Have you lieenin that position long?—A. My present engagement extends 
over 5 years. 

Q.. Are you able to give us an account of the development of olectricity in 
various lines in Chicagt)?—A. No. not iu various lines. I am confined eiclnsively 
to the bituminous coal fields. Our product does not go oiitslde. We manufacture 
machinery for that i)articular busmess, mining bituminous coal. We do not go 
into the metal field or even into the anthracite field. 

Q. How long since electrical machinery has been used in hitnminons coal min¬ 
ing?—-A. About 13 yeiirs since the first introduction of it. However, the general 
adoption of machinery for mining bituminous coal has only been made during the 
last 4 or 5 years. 

tj. What was it uMd for, to what extent?—A. The machines are an invention 
peculiar to the business. The machine is made to undercut, what is termed 
undercutting in mining phraseology. They take the place of the pick mine». 

Q. Won’t you make it plain, so that the average layman outside of a mine wfll 
know just what it does?—A. To illustrate, we make a machine with an endless 
chain revolving in this direction (right to left). In the chain there are steel bits 
set in four different directions, so that while the link of the chain is only an inch 
and a quarter, the cuvf that it cuts is 4 inches deep. This machine is made on 
a sliding frame—run in and run up to the face of the room. All mines are done 
off in rooms similar to this. This machine is put up to tho face of the room in the 
comer and the electricity turned on. This electricity is carried to the machine 
through tho regular sources—oopjier-wire transmission from the dynamo on the 
77a«_in 
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ontside in the power honse. The operator tnma hie ewitch and the machine starts 
and the frame slides in. The rule for mining is to undercut the same distancejM 
the height of the coal. If the coal is 8 feet high, the undercut is 8 feet. We 
make machines for 6,6, and 7 feet for practical, every-day use, and then we make 
some shorter for low veins. When it has made a cut, it hacks out and is barred 
the width of itself, and it makes another cut and bacte out, and so on clear across 
the room, and then the machine is loaded on a truck that goes with it and hauled to 
another room in another part of the mine perhaps. The ‘ ‘ shooter ”—the man who 
shoots down the coal—comes in after the machine has left the room. He drills 
his holes and puts in his shot and shoots the coal down into the room. Then the 
loader comes in after he goes away, and loads the coal into pit wagons and it is 
taken out. We manufacture the dynamos that furnish this power, and manu¬ 
facture the machines, and also manufacture the haulage motors which haul the 
coal into the main entry. It is a rail return system—the same as the street-car 
system. They are made of different sizes—run from 2i to 20 tons in weight. 

p. How eitensiye has been the introduction of your machinery in the bitu¬ 
minous coal mines of the country?—A. The expense of the introduction on the 
part of our company was probably as expensive as any. 

Q. I did not say expense; I said how extensive.—^A. Well, it has come to a point 
where the macliines must be in the mines; they must have them in the mines in 
order to compete in the market. I should say, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
that two-thirds of the mines are equipped either with electricity or compressed- 
air machines. I am not familiar with the compressed-air machinery. We do 
not manufacture it. In lUinois, perhaps, there are one-third of the mines equipped 
with some kind of machinery for mining. In the Westem States there are fewer 
mines equipped. The difficult conditions, the natural conditions, do not permit 
of the introduction of mac.hinery into all sections of the country. 

Q. Have they displaced a good many miners?—A. I do not think they have. 
They have displaced a great many picks, but the same men can take the shovel 
and load after tlie machines. It requires more loaders than the pick mining, and 
substantially the same number of men can bo employed in the mine. 

Q. How much do they increase the output of a mine?—A. That depends upon 
the conditions of the coal. Some mines are very free from sulphur and otner 
impurities. Probably a machine would undercut as much coal as IS miners in 
a day. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in your shops in Chicago?—^A. One hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six. 

Q. Have you had any labor difBculties?—A. Yes. 

Q. Lately?—A. Yes? 

Q. Compromise?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what basis?—A. Our men went out; 54 of them went out on strike on 
the 23d of February and we got them back on the 19th of the present month. We 
made a contract and agreement with the men which covered substantially the 
.same agreement, the same methods, the same rules, that we always had in our 
shops. We never did have a Written agreement with our men until the present 
time. 

Q. Do you make this agreement with each individual man, or with the shop 
committee?—^A. With a committee of the men, of our employees. 

Q. Have the men all signed it?—A. No, the men have not. The committee 
signed it for them. Thw are all back. 

Q. They are contented and doing well now, as far as you know?— A. Appar¬ 
ently so. 

Q. And you are—A. (Interrupting.) Perfectly satisfied; very much delighted 
to get them back. 


Q. Is there anythin new in your method that you can commend to other 
manufacturers?—A. No; I do not know that there is. I am a mechanic myself, 
and when I worked at my trade I never saw that it was for my interest to belong 
to any union. I could usually negotiate with my employer direct. 1 have not 
had a great deal of trouble in approaching him. I have been insulted and borne 
with a great.deal of what I call snubbing from my employers, people for whom 
I have worked. Uniformly I got along very nicely with them, and jnrobably 
mt paid for all I did. When I became an employer I determined that no man 
ihonld work for me that I could not take by the hand and call my equal in 
eoim respects, and I have made it a rule during my experience as an employer 
the lart 25 years to meet my enmloyees at all times; no niatter wnmi or 
how came to me, 1 met them. If 1 have a business engagement I defer it. 
lAfetmy employees, and I mve them good salaries; 1them w^; 1 do not 
wan\a man around me who feels that he is underpaid. He is not a good man; 
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he is not a cheap man. Then I have no men that I know of who do not try to 
render me an eqnivalent for the mone;^ that I pay them. I do not allow any 
drunkenness, do not allow any beer carried into &e place, and I try to make the 
sanitary oonmtion of my factory as good as possible, and the light, and pnt the 
machines wnere they are as pleasant as possible for the men, and give them a 
chance to do their work as easily as they can. At the same time I insist upon a 
day's work for my money. By reason of that kind of treatment I think we had 
an advantage with onr organization when it came to negotiating at the present 
time, during this present strike. I was attached to the men; they were attached 
to me; some of them had been there—in fact more than half of them—ever since 
I have been there as manager, and I had no difficulty whatever in arranging, 
excepting the recognition of the union; that I barred out; I would not recogniz^t 
in the negotiations. I am not opposed to unions. I do not want to go on record 
in that way, but I am opposed to some of their methods, and I will not permit 
them to be forced into my factory. As an offset against that I have made some 
concessions to our men in other directions. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the men who went out on strike not members of 
the union?—A. My impression is that they are. I did not ask them any tiuestions 
about that, whether union or not. I assume that they are. 

Q. You say you barred the union; what do you mean by that?—A. I mean in 
the negotiations. 

Q. You recognized a committee from the men?— A. From our own employees. 

Q. They settled it for them?—A. For the employees. 

Q. Do you not in a sense recognize a union, then, a union of the men?—A. 
Decidedly. Perhaps I dealt with union men. I knew I was dealing with union 
men. 

(^. Then if they were not members of a particular union, they were acting in 
union and sending a committee that was representative of the union of the men?— 
A. I understand it that way. 

Q. I mean, acting in unison, did they not, and selected a committee with which 
you negotiated?—A, Theyselected a committee from the employees; whether they 
were union men or not, I did not ask them. 

Q. I am not saying they belonged to the machinists’ union, but that they were 
a union in their action, and you in that sense recognized them?—A. Oh, yes. As 
1 explained, I always tried to meet the men in the ^op. 

Q. You spoke about receiving what might be caUed brutal treatment from 
employers yourself in times gone by. Do you believe if the men were united, 
thoroughly bound together, to resist abuses and better their conditions, they would 
have less of this abuse to suffer at the hands of the employers?—A. I think that 
depends upon the methods they adopt to bring about the result. I believe that if 
the employer and the employee were brought closer together, they would have no 
trouble in adjusting any difficulty that might arise. The American mechanic is 
not an ignoramus. He is an intelligent man, and he wants to live right, and when 
he is treated right, he is an easy man to get along with. 

Q. If most employers were such employers as those you spoke about, who had 
snubbed you and treated you contemptuously, don’t you chink it would be to the 
advantage of the men to organize to deal with such employers?—^A. Yes;-1 believe 
it would be to their advantage; I believe it is to their advantage. At the same 
time, there are different methods to be employed in getting at those employers. 
A conciliatory way is much better than any other for any two men, any bodies of 
men, to get together. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) How long were you a mechanic before you became an 
employer?—A. I learned my trade when I was 14 years old, and I became an 
eimlOTer when 1 was thirty, and I am now 50. 

Q. Yon have been employing men 20 years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you close oonmetifion in your business?—A. There are only three of 
us in the biuiness—three roctories that are what you might call regularly in the 
business. 

Q. Then the competition is not as close in your line of work as it is in some 
others?— A. 1 think not. 

Q. That affords you some advantage, does it not, in conducting your enter¬ 
prise?—A. Yes. 

Q. And enables you to be more liberal with your employees than you might 
possib^be o&erwlse?—A. That is true. 

Q. What wages are you paying now under your agreement ?—A. Just the same 
as we p^ before. 

Wtmt is that, please?— A. The average wage in our shop is (2.28. That 
Includes &e laborers—the entire shop, the average of 120 men. 
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Q. Your recent trouble was only with the mechanics, skilled men?—^A. With 
the machinists; and a great many of our apprentices, or what we call our handy 
men, went out with them. There were only 27 of what you might call actual 
machinists that went out. 1 

Q. What are the hours of labor under the arrangement?—A. We Have not set¬ 
tled that. They left that with me. We are working 9 hours. I am an 8-hour 
man myself. I believe in 8 hours. 

Q, From your experience do you believe you can get better services out of the 
men in an 8-hour day, more work in proiKirtion?—A. Yes, I believe so. I believe 
it would be tor the interest of the manufacturer as well as the mechanic. 

Q. You think it would afford the men themselves better opportunities for self¬ 
culture and for rest?—-A. Yes, I have always been a believei-. When I worked 
at my trade, I worked twelve hours; and I heard just the same talk when the 10-liour 
day was instituted as I do now when the 9-hour day is talked of—the same thing. 
Business was going to bo ruined. But as a matter of fact, the inventions that 
have been made, the machinery that has been put into shops, has made it possible 
for manufacturers to reduce their hours and still make as much money as 
they did formerly in longer working hours. If a mechanic is an honest man and 
dcK'S an honest day’s work, 8 hours is long enough for him. 

Q. Do you think the introduction of machineiy has changed the character of 
the work so that it is liardcr on the workman from the mental standpoint than it 
formerly was when he worked wholly with his hands? In other words, do you 
think it creates a gi’eater nervous and mental .strain on a working man?—A. Yes; 

I think ho must bo a better educated man. To-day in shops everything is done 
from drawings, blue prints handed to the workmen; whereas in former years, 
wh(ui I was an apprentice, the foreman of the shop usually showed me what he 
wanted mo to do, and I was not re<juired to study it out myself. 

Q. Do you think that the strain on a mechanic in these days who works with 
machinery is greater than it was when ho formerly did the work with his hands?— 
A. No, I think it is easier. 

y. Yon think it requires closer attention?—A. As I said bofor(‘, ho must l>e a 
better educated man; he must understand tlm macdiine he is handling; whereas 
in former days when there was less machinery there was more work with the 
hands. Now the machinery takes the place of that. 

Q. In former days the man doing the work himself could stop, could rest, could 
lie around; he was not comiwlled to conc^entrate his thought and his attention 
upon the work and the machine constantly as ho is now?—A. I don’t know about 
that; I don’t think that applies. The moikim machine is so constructed that a 
man can sit down. We have men in our shop who sit down more than half the 
time, and all they have to do is to see that the tools in the machine are sharp. 
They really do no work during the day. 

Q. Your opinion is that if employers generally will treat the men fairly and in 
a candid, open, and liberal manner, there will bo nt) difficulty in adjusting these 
labor difficulties?—A. Provided the workman treats the employer in like manner. 

Q. You do not object to lalsir unions as such?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you believe they ought to organize into unions for their protection?—^A. 
Not as against the employer. I hardly think it is necessary. I want to qualify 
that by saying, just as 1 stated before, I believe the unions to bo a good thing for 
tne men who nonestly live up to just what they ought to live up to, notwith¬ 
standing the union. The methods adopted by the unions, some of them, are of 
course not only ridiculous, but they are very distasteful to say the least. 

y. Do you object to stating what methods in particular you find fault with?— 
A. I find fault with the picketing practice in the case of strikes. I find fault with 
the interruption of business relations that the employer might have between Inm- 
self and other men who might want to go to work. I object to slugging. I object 
strenuously to a man’s being beaten because ho wants to go to work. I have no 
objection to a man’s urging another man to join a union, and uSng all the moral 
suasion he possibly can, but I do object to violence, and I object to the union 
fining its own members. A man happens to be called upon by the employer to do 
something outside of what might be set down as his work, and the union fines 
him; they chMge up a fine against him of $100, we will say. They know that the 
man can not pay that. Then because he does not pay it they follow him through 
life and oppress and persecute him. I can not see any justice in that. 

• Q. “V^at you object to, then, is the use of force, forceful coercion, either to 
compel them to join a union, or to compel them to desist from work?—A. Yes. 
Theta are many men who wonld join the union if they were able. They would 
make application for a job at a shop. I have had that experience. They have 
come to our place, in other jmsitions where I have been— not in this position 
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where I am now—I have had them come to the shop where I have been employed, 
and they really could not join the union because they did not have the means; 
could not pay their initiation, i^rhaps. 

Q. Do you know what the initiation in the union is?—A. No; I do not. I have 
been told, but 1 have forgotten. 

Q. From your observation, do the unions, as a rule, resort to force in case of 
strikes?—A. I have to say of the machinists’ union, during this present strike, 
that I have no knowledge of any force or any lawlessness on their part. 

Q. Have they picketed nonunion shops?— A. They have picketed all shops. 
They picketed our Bhoj>s, but the pickets were orderly. They did not interfere 
with us in any way. 

Q. What do these pickets do?—A. They stop men who are going into the shop 
and ask them if they are machinists, and if they are not machinists they pass on. 
If they are, they try to dissuade them from going in. 

Q. And persuade them to join the union?—A. I e.viiect so. I expect that is it. 

y. You do not know of any cases of slugging or beating of nonunion men by 
imiou men?—A. Machinists? 

Q. Yes.—A. I only know what I have seen in the jiapers. 

Q. Do you know as to the unions in general, whether they indulge in that sort 
of thing to prevent nonunion men from working?—A. I know they have done it. 
As I stated before, in tiiis machinists’ strike at the present time, in which we are 
interested, I have seen no lawlessness at all. At our place wo were policed. 
We did not ask for any police protection, but it was sent there. The officers were 
sent and jdaced there. They had nothing to do. They helped mo in making my 
negotiations with the men; entered into a deal with them which required 2 hours 
of my time each day for nearly 2 weeks before we got br)th sides satisfied. 

Q. Did the men in your case demand that you should employ none but union 
labor?—A. At first. , 

Q. That you refused?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are now at liberty to employ union or nonunion men as you please?—^A. 
Yes. 


Q. But you are bound to pay a given rate of wages to all your employees?—A. 
A minimum to the machinists. 

Q. Have you the right to discharge whom you please?—A. Yes, and hire whom 
we please. But I want to say I have now made it a rule to liavo a committee in 
the shop, without reference to their union; have now a shop committee, repre¬ 
senting each department in the business; and when I want a man I afk that com¬ 
mittee to furnish the man. It is self interest. They will furnish me a man that 
they know, and that they can help along. 

Q. Is not that practically what the labor unions dc;—furnish a man, and a good 
man?—A. Yes, that is what they profess to do, and in that resiwet' I agree with 
them. 

Q. Have you had any experience with interference by busines.s agents of unions 
in your works?—A. Not except just liefore the strike. I met a couple of the 
walking delegates, or business agents. 

Q. Are they unpleasant in their manner?—A. No, they were not to me. They 
were perfect gentlemen. 

Q. What in your judgment should be the limitations upon a union, as to what 
it might legitimately and reasonably do in the interest of labor, in its own 
interest?—A. Their activity should be confined to the enlightenment of their 
members and their mutual benefit in the way of education, honesty, and sobriety. 
Then I have an idea that they could gather into their fold every workman, 
because the employer would know that he would get an honest man, and there 
would be no interference with the transaction of his business. It is absurd to 
suppose that a man who works 8 or 10 hours a day at a machine knows, could 
know, exactly what the requirements of a business might be, outside of what he 
is working at; and it is equally absurd for him to undertake to manage that busi¬ 
ness. They should not attempt that. The business agent, if he represents the 
union, should represent them as one business man may represent a dozen business 
interests. He should i, 't expect, he should not demand that a concern employing 
men should make unreasonable sacrifices. On the other hand, the employer 
should concede to the union, or to any organization of labor, a reasonable h^- 
ing at all times, and it would be but a short time before they come together, in 
my judgment. 

Q. Should the unions make it their business to secure better w^s and shorter 
hours of labor as a part of their legitimate functions?—A. Yes; and I think in tlds 
w^ they would get it quicker than in any other way. 

Q. Is it really not one of the professed objects of labor unions to improve the 
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moral character of their membership and to eliminate xmsldlled labor, where it is 
an organization of shilled labor, and to gnarantee its membersUp in the trade which 
they profess, and generally to fnmish the certificate of capability to the employer 
of men from that particmar union?—A. I understand that is a part of ^nr pro- 
fes^on; in fact I know it, from reading their by-laws. 

Q. In your judgment, could the labor interests of the country protect them¬ 
selves ag^nst the employers efficiently except though their organization?—A. 
Yes; I think BO. 

Q. WotUd they not be completely at the mercy of the employers if they had no 
organizations so that they could move together?—A. I think they would suffer a 
great deal of abuse at the hands of some employers who are unscrupulons and 
unreasonable. 

Q. It is in view of that that I apprehend organized labor is effective. If all 
employers were liberal and just and willing to pay a fair w^ rate and to make 
proper and necessary sanitary arrangements tor the health and comfort and 
safety of their employees, as you do, there would probably be no necessity for 
organization, being no necessity for disputes?—A. I think so. 

Q. But as there are employers not built on that plan, how can the employees, ’ 
the laboring men, protect themselves except through organization and concerted 
and united action? Is it possible for them to do it?—A. I said that I thought it 
would be possible they would suffer, as a great many of us did before there were 
unions. I think that through the union they can accomplish more. Of course 
they can accomplish more by being banded together than they could singly. 

Q. Do you think that the union results in forcing an incompetent man upon an 
ei^loyer?—A. In some cases I do. 

Q. The formation of a union, you believe, is in a large measure calculated to 
level men without regard to their real capacity and skill?—A. I think that in 
pr^tice, yes; in theory the unions profess to furnish the very best. I will say 
this, the union men I nave in my employ to-day are the best mechanics I have; 
those that I assume are union men. 

Q. Well, that would seem to speak very woU for the union in that respect.—A. 
Yes. 


Q. What, in your judgment, is the relative condition of workingmen in general 
to-day as compared with 20 years ago when you were working? I speak of their 
moral, social, mtellectual, and financial condition.—A. I could not speak for all 
classes of mechanics. 

Q. Speaking generally, as the situation appears to you after these years have 
passed.—A. I think we have a better educate class of mechanics than we had at 
that time. I hardly think that they are morally as elevat^ as they were then. 
Jlwhanics were more simple at that time, and they were taught at home some 
things that 'they know too much to think of to-day—^that is, Aey don’t think it 
necesmry to know it, and I hardly think that as a rule they are as honest as they 
were in rendering a day’s work for a day’s wage. 

Q. Are they further advanced intellectually now, do you think?—A. Yes, I 
think so, 

Q. They are more intelligent now than they were then ?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Do they get bigger wages or smaller wages?—A. Greater, a great deal; 
more than double. 

Q, They are better off, then, from the worldly standard, are they; living 
better?—A. Living better. 

Q. Wear better clothes?—A. Wear better clothes, and they are better situated. 

Q. Work less hours?—A. Work less hours, yes. 

Q. And get higher wages?—A. Get higher wages, yes. 

Q. Do you have a pessunistic view of the future of the laboring man?—A. No, 
not at all. 

Q. Think the situation is advancing for them?—A. Yes, there is no question 
about it at all. 

Q. Do you think there is danger of their being reduced to slaveiy ?—A. Not at 
all; don’t think anything of that kind. I have too much faith in the intelligence 
of the. American people for anything of that kind. 

Q. How much of this improved condition, in your judgment, is due to the 
organization of the men for mutual protection?—A. Pretty h^ to say that, to 
disoriufinate as between the organization and the natural progress that is being 
mads in the country. 

ij. Are not the laW’ unions stronger and more perfectly orgmiii»d to-day 
the; fiyer were in the history of the oountry, or the world, in faot?—A, Bo far as 
lkmw,ye8. 
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Q. Yon would snmxMe Uiia is due to the iscteaoed intelligence of the laboring 
men, better knowledge of their own wants?— A. I conld not say that. 

Q. It would seem tnat that would be the case ?—A. It would seem that it had a 
great deal to do with it. 

Q. Then, as intelligence advances among laboring men, it would seem unionism 
advances; that they seem to be impressed with the necessity of organization for 
their own pro^tion. That would seem to be the logical deduction from the situ¬ 
ation?—A. Yes. Whether that is a natural condition, or something that is forced 
upon them, I am not prepared to say. 

Q. You believe that the labor organizations of the country would prosper more, 
would possess greater influence, i£ they would pursue a less radical policy, and if 
they would desist entirely from the use of force in their difSculties with employ¬ 
ers?—A. Yes; I have an idea that they should desist. 

Q. Do you think that their organizations could be made as effective if they 
relied solely upon moral suasion and kept strictly within the limits of the law?— 
A. Moral suasion and the business interests of their employers would have a 
tendency to benefit the men and make a better feeling, and the men would feel 
better when they went back to work. After a strike there is a lon){ time when 
the men are not satisfied, and the employer is not satisfied with his men. He 
says to himself. Well, now, here is John; he was prominent in that strike; I am 
going to get rid of him as quick as I can. He gives his superintendent orders to 
get nd of him: “ Get rid of that fellow.” On the other hand, the man who is 
working, if you speak to him he feels like a dog who has been whipped, and he 
wants to bite for a long time. It takes a long time to settle -these things. 

Q. Is there an apprehension in the minds of employers of labor with reference 
to unions as to what they may do from the coercive standpoint?-A. I don’t 


think BO. 

Q. You don’t think employers fear results to property, or the like?—A. No; I 
don’t think they do. I think employers deplore the condition, but I have not 
heard any of them state that they were fearful. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is your business prosperous at the present time?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you enjoying an unusual degree of prospenty?—A. No. 

Q. Is there not more coal mining in the State of Illinois and what they call the 
four competitive States than at any previous time?—A. Yes; I think there is; I 
think there is more coal mining. 

Q. Would not that create a greater demand for your machinery?—A. Speaking 
personally, I would state to you that we have always been very busy. 

Q, All you can do?—A. All wo can do. 

Q. Running to your full capacity all the while?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the men, when they struck on you, take advantage of any unusual con¬ 
dition in your trade, thinking thereby they could force you to terme?-^A. No; I 
don’t think so. 1 think our men struck because they want^ a recognition of the 
union; they wanted to help people who were not as well situated as they were. 
As a matter of fact, that is what I learned. I did not get that direct from our 


men, but I think it is a fact. 

You say your machinery goes only 
testimony closed.) 


into the bituminous fields?—A. Yes. 


Chicago, III., March S9,1900. 

TESTIMOHY OK MS. EHOS M. BASTOH. • 

President of the Western Electric Company. 

The special suboommission met at 10.05 a. m., Mr. Clark presiding. At 12.10 
p. m. If&. Enos M. Barton, of Chicago, pi^ident of the Western Electric Com¬ 
pany, was introduced as a witness, and, oeing duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Please give your name.—A. Enos M. Barton. ^ 

3 . Post-offloe address.—A. Cunton and Congress streets, Chicago. 

3 . Occupation.-A. President of the Western Electric Company. 

3 - How long has that company been established here?—A. More than 86 years; 
not always under the same name, but practically the same. 

Q. Do you manufacture electrical machines for various uses?—A. Yes. 

3 . For nearly all purpeaes for which electricity is mnployed?—A. For a great 
many purposes for which electricity is employed. 
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Q. How many hands have you employed here?—A. In Chicago 5,200 or .5,800 as 

a iTiftYimniM . 

Q. Are you running now?—A, Vea, wo are. 

Q. Have you been running ateadily?—A. We have. 

Q. Have you had any labor difficulties?—A. Some difficulties. Our machinists 
have created some difficulty. 

Q. Lately?—A. From November. I will give you a somewhat extended answer, 
if you please. From November until the latter part of February representatives 
of the different labor unions that were represented in our works from time to 
time demanded that we make our shop a union sh^, and that we employ only 
union men for the work in their resi^ectivo trades. We refused to do this, and on 
the 2:3d ()f February a considerable po3*tion of our workmen, who would be classes, 
as machini.sts, struck work bocaipo we would not rex’.ognize the union by agreeing 
to employ only iinion men in their trade. No grievance was alleged ani no other 
demand than this was made. 

Q. Wo shall bo glad to have you go on in your own way, and state what you wish 

(joncerning the industrhil conditions hero from the standix)int of your industry._ 

A. For more than 5 years past the working hours in our factories have been, in 
the men's department. 56 hours per week in the winter, and 52^ in the summer. 
During the calendav year 1899, the total running time of the factory was 2,788^ 
hours. This is an aggi’ogate for the year of hours more than the aggregate 
woxild have Iwen Jit 9 hours per day for all the working days. For 15 years the 
limit has been 91 hours for the inen. In the women's department the regular 
worlring time is 5il per week in winter, and 491 hours per week in the summer. 
During the year 1809 the working time for women was 2,G45i hours. The 9-hour 
day would imve been 2.754 hours, so tliat the women worked considerably less 
than 9 hours a day, and the men a trifle over during th<' working days <»f the 
calendar year. Tlxere was no grievance* with ros^Kict to hours or wages or gen¬ 
eral conditions. We pj^ off weekly in cash. The numlHjr of machinists who 
(mit work on the 22d oi February was 214. That is the niimberwho <iuitwnrkin 
the department where our machinists were employed. Of these. 129 were <iual- 
ified machinists or ttjol makers, and the rest were joblxTs, helpers, or learners. 
The competent machinists who quit work had received wages sin<^e the Ist of 
January at the following rates: Two at moi'e than 50 cents an hour; 6 at between 
40 and 50 cents p(*r hour: 4 at between JJ5 and 40 cents per hour; 0 at between 80 
and 35 cents per hour; 17 at between 28 and 80 cents per hour: and 47 at 263- cents 
per hour. The helpers and apprentices were receiving all the way fn»m 28 cents 
an hour down to 10 cents an hour. The largest number rtKieived about 25 cents an 
hour, only 4 recriving between 10 and 12 cents an hour. This statement is made 
up from a list of all the names, which list I have here, but I will not burden your 
recoils with it unh^ss you desire. The ttx)! makers had received wages since the 
Ist of January, averaging as follows: Twelve had averaged between 35 and 374 
cents per hour: 19 between 32 and 35 cents; and 13 between 2\^ and 82oents. The 
apprentices and helpers in this department rec^eived between 28 cents and 18 cents 
an hou^mostly at the higher rate, only 2 being paid at a rate below 22 cents an 
hour. The machinists and tool makers who stayed at work were receiving the 
same wages as the men who quit; that is to say, a comparison of the wages shows 
the identity there. There was no choice that could bo made between the men that 
quit ^d the men that stayed, with respect to their wages or their skill. After the 
m^himsts had been out about three weeks, the men workingin the brass foundry, 
and the buffers, polishers, and platers, through their representatives, demanded 
that we should recognize the union by giving nreference to members of the union 
in our employment of labor. This we refused to do, and the same day all of our 
brass molders and nearly all of onrbuffers, polishers, and platers quit work. The 
wages earned by the brass molders since tlie Ist of January were as follows: Seven 
had earned 3U cents per hour, eight 29^ cents, and five 2Gi cents. AU of these are 
actual calculations of the wages paid to each man from the Ist of January until 
they quit work. There were three helpers and apprentices who quit work in the 
brass foundry who had received respectively 21 cents, IG cents, and 12^^ cents per 
ho^ since the Ist of January. The w^es of the buffers, platers, and polishers 
who quit work had been as foKiWB: Two had received 35 cents an hour, nine 
betwe^ 80 mid 35 cents, two between 27 and 30 cents, nine between 25 and 27 cents, 
ana ^xteer wtween 224 and 25 cents. The jobbers, helpers, and le^ners in that 
de^rtmeot had received—five between 20 and 25i, three between 17 and 20, 
aadjriij^ between 10^ and 16 cents per hour. This strike included 78 men, and 
ti^e busing agents of the two unions that were represented said that the strike 
^ in sythpathy with the machinists’ strike, and that their union had no 
grievance ^hatevor. Neither idle representatives of the madhinlsts nor of the 
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brass molders and metal polishers alleged any grievance or complaint with respect 
to wages or hours, or made any demand except that we should recognize the 
union, either by emjjloying only union men or by giving a preference to union 
men. Since the strike I have heard of only one case of boddly injury by the 
pickets of the union upon men that were employed in our works, in the vicinity 
of the factory. The imlice department has done all that could reasonably have 
been asked in the way of protection of the men who were worMng, so far as the 
vicinity of our factory is concerned. In a single case where one of the union 
pickets assaulted a man who was leaving the premises, the policemen on duty 
promptly arrested the assailant. There have been some cases of intimidation 
near the men’s houses, and intimidation of their families has been reported. The 
position of the com])any has been, and is, that its management is not opposed to 
the men belonging to unions, but that the company will not make itself a recruit¬ 
ing agency for the unions or compel inembersnip in the unions as a condition of 
employment, nor be a collection agency for the union.s. The constitution of the 
International Association of Machinists forbids its members to introduce piece¬ 
work, and forbids one man to run two machines. In our works piecework is 
employed to some extent, and iti some injitances one man runs two machines. 
With respect to the women employed in our establishment, the starting rate, 
which is continued for H weeks, is 7J cents per hour. After 8 weeks of service, if 
they are compebrnt, $.■> per week or 9J cents i)er hour is the standard rate. Some 
who acquire skill get Hf cents lasr hour. With respect to intimidation, if the 
committee desire, I have a letter here from the secretary of one of the lodges to 
one of the men who was not a member of the union, but who continued work. 
If the committee desire, I will give that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Did the man giv<‘ you the letter?—A. The man gave me 
the letter. 

Q. Let ns hear it.-rA. (Heading:) 

Intehnatujnal A-wociation or Machinists, Unity Lopoe, No. 134, 
Office of Secketakv, 31(1 West Van Buken Street, March 6.1900. 
Mr. Stipes: 

Dear Sib: I have boon instructed by Unity Lodge to inform you that this lodge 
considers you unwiathy of further consideration. You have ignored Brother 
O’ConueU's kind offer when he suggested a way to settle tho case. You have 
caused Brothers Specker and Paige a considerable amount of trouble in handling 
your case. 1 have written to Grand Rapids Lodge several times, and to O’Connelf, 
and always put siiedal-delivery stamps on to insure a safe delivery, and after all 
this you have turned us down. But I want you to understand that Grand Rapids 
Lodge will be informed that Unity Lodge and every one of the 5,000 union men 
in the city consider you are a scab of the thirty-second degree. Your name will 
also be published in the journal, and when the union wins this fight they wUl 
teach you and your kind a lesson. 

Russell. Quinn, liecording Secretary of IS 4 . 

On the outside of the envelope is the name, “ Three days, R. Quinn, 910 West 
Van Bm'Cn.” This Stiles was the man who was assaulted by one of the union 
pickets. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke) Where and when?—A. As he was leaving the premises, 
after this letter had lieen received. 

Q. Is he still in your employ?—A. He is. The man who made the assault was 
arrested; his case has not been heard yet by the justice, the justice having been 
sick. 

Q. How was your difiSculty with the striking workmen adjusted?—^A. It is not 
adjusted. 

Q. They are not back at work then?— A, Not in any considerable number. 
Some of the men who quit work at the time and who were understood not to be 
memliers of the union are at work. When the union strikes it generally takes 
some mm that are not members of the union with it. Some of those men, and I 
believe in some cases men who were members of the union, or who were vir¬ 
tually members of the union—had had some conljtetion with the union—are back 
at work, but the bulk of the men who struck are still out. 1 said that Mr. Quinn 
said Mr. Stiles was not a member of the union here. He had bron a member of 
the union at Grand Rapids, as appears from this letter, but had not become a 
member of the local umon here. 

Q. Have you been able to fill the places of the strikers to any extent?—A. We 
have made no particular effort to fill their places. We have taken on some men 
who applied for work, but the greater part of the work which thew^en were 
doing who struck is not being done. 
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Q. Haye yon ctoried on any negotiation with any of the men or with the union 
leaaers with reference to a compromise?—A. We haye had yisits from the bnsi- 
ness agents of the unions and from committees of our own employees without the 
business agents, but nothing has come from it, because the union representatiyes 
who haye called upon us haye in all cases asked that some preference be giyen 
in employment to union men, and that we haye refusei 

Q. Are you willi^ to receiye back your former employees and make fair terms 
wiui a shop committee representing them?—A. We haye no objection whateyer 
to dealing with our men through representatiyes that they choose, either a com¬ 
mittee of their own number or outside men such as the business agents of their 
unions. We are entirely ready and desirous of resuming work with the larger 
number of the men who left. It is proper to say, howeyer, in answer to that 
question, that there are some lines of work that we were finishing at the time of 
the strike, especially where the machinists and the buffers and polishers were 
employed, where we haye gotten oyer our hurry. In some cases it is too late to 
finish up the work for this season, and in other cases we were doing some work 
on some machines to use where we are employing women and are under the 
unfortunate necessity of asking them to work in the nighttime because we do not 
haye machines enough for them to use in the da^me. We were finishing up 
some of these machines at the time, and that work being substantially finished, 
we haye not as much work now as wo had when the strike occurred where 
machinists are employed. But we haye a good deal which we should be yeiy glad 
to get done, and we should giye a preference to our former employees if they 
were willing to go to work. 

Q. Was your business prosperous up to the time of this diflSculty?—^A. Ves; 
it may be considered fairly so. 

Q. Do you see any obstacles in the way of continued prosperity except the 
labor difficulties?—A. I do not. The outlook in our busmess for the next year at 
least is very good. Our company has a factory at New York City, where 
between 3,000 and 3,500 men are employed, and it has factories in seyeral of the 
cities of Europe, where about 8,000 people are employed in the aggregate, and in 
Europe all oyer and in the East the outlook for business with us is excellent. 
There is no labor trouble Imminent, so far as I know, except here, and that only 
relates to the machinists and those who have struck work in sympathy with 
them. The other trades have expressly said that they were takmg the action to 
help their friends in the machinists’ union. 


Q. Where in Europe is your shop or work?—A. Our largest establishment is in 
the city of Antwerp, in Belgium. We have also a factory of considerable 
in^rtance in Paris, and one in Berlin, and one in London. 

Q. Do you produce there substantially the same kind of machinery that yon 
produce here?—^A. Quite similar, and in some cases almost identically the same. 

Q. How do the wages and hours of labor compare in those countries, in your 
. works, with those in this country?—^A. In Europe the hours are longer than they 
tire here; the wages are much less. The wages for common labor—you could 
almost say that it is as francs to dollars. 

Q. About one-fifth as much as here?—A. Yes. I may say in that connection, 
and it will perhaps interest your committee, that notwithstanding that difference 
in wages the economy of production is not the motive that leads us to do mann- 
factunng in Europe; but itisrather having factories nearer to the market, where 
we can exacUy meet the demands of our customers, and to some extent meet the 
requirements in the local governments that the work furnished shall be of home 
manufacture. 


Q. Do you export?—A. We still export very largely, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have factories under our own management, 

Q. Do you export the products of your Chicago works?—A. Oh, yes; very 
largely. We send our products from Chicago to Japan and Australia and various 
countries in Europe. 

Q. Do you export to those Eurc^an countries where you have works?—A,. To 
some extent, but our factories in Paris and Berlin are there for the reason that 
oflr customers, being the governments, require articles that they buy to be made 
ha their own countries. 


Q. Is the most of your, work produced in Europe sold to Enropean govem- 
None of it comes to this country. It is mostly sold to European 
foaerpiientB. 

Q,' Beoaase those governments are operating electricity in one way and aa- 
otmff?-»A. Beoanse those govenonents are operating the tdegraph and td^nne 
systems. The telegTaph ^ telephone systems of tne oonnt^ aM oiulergoyem* 
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Q. Hag there been a great derelopement of electrioity in varlons ways in recent 
years in this conntry and in Enrope?—A. Very great, very great. The electrical 
manufacturing concerns in Germany are very prospenms and are nowing ve^ 
raiddly, more so even than in this counixy, though the mwth has been great in 
tbis country. The growth has not been so grwt relanvely in other European 
countries as in Germany. 

Q. Do you think of any changes in the laws which would be desirable to pro¬ 
mote the mos^erity of your industry?—A. The less the law does for us and the 
more freedom it leaves us the better our business will be, except to protect us— 
except to Veep the peace. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are yon familiar with the terms of settlement of the 
labor woubles between Siemens & Halske’s firm and their employees?—^A. I heard 
that they made an agreement with the machinists’ union recognizing the union, 
practically agreeing to employ only union men. I do not have it officially. 

Q. The agreement I believe is that they pay a minimum wage of 28 cents an 
hour, and there is no limitation placed upon the amount of work that a man may 
do or shall do, and the firm are free to hire and discharge men at will. They say 
that such an agreement as that will be made with any and every firm in Chicago. 
Also the nonunion men are permitted to remain at work there. Should you see any 
objection to the machinists of Chicago coming to such terms with their employers 
and resuming their industries at full capacity?—A. I should like you to repeat that. 

Q. They agreed to pay a minimum scale or 28 cents; that is what they contended 
for, I believe, was it not?—A. With us there was no contention; there was no ques¬ 
tion about wages; our wages were satisfactory. 

Q. They a^eed to pay a minmum scale of 28 cents; of course, the employer 
can pay as much as he pleases above that. There is no restriction placed upon 
the amount of work machinists shall do or may do. The proprietor is permitted 
to discharge and htie help at will. He is to confer with the shop committee on 
^1 questions of difference that arise. The nonunion men are not forced out of 
the establishment.—A. I had understood that the agreement there also included 
a recognition of the union to the extent of giving preference to union men in 
enmloying new hands. 

Q. We had the articles of agreement here. I do not remember that there was 
anything of that kind in them. I presume that they would. I do not know how 
that would be. But tnose were the tei-ms of the agreement that I can now recaU. 
Do yon think that it would be to the disadvantage of the electrical manufacturers 
or manufacturing machinists to come to terms with their men upon such terms 
as those that were arranged between the Siemens & Halske Company and their 
men?—A. Assuming that you have stated the terms of the agreement correct^, I 
do not see anything in those terms which were not in existence in our place before 
the strike, unless it is that with reference to the shop committee. We never have 
had any formal shop committees, but the management has always heard either 
individual men or committees of the men; so that, except the establishmeut of a 
formal shop committee, I do not see that there is anything in those conditions 
which was not in our place when the strike occurred; and nence I am bound to 
answer that I do not see any reason why work should not be resumed under those 
conddtlons. We are desirous of having work resumed. 

Q. I think that committee would be a committee of the union men employed 
in the shop.—A. Well, we should not have a committee or what they call a 
steward, an official of the union, in oimplace to represent the union among our 
employees. We should not have it. We have in nearly all departments a great 
many men who are not imion men, and we shall not give the unions any prefer¬ 
ence whatever over the men who are not members of the union, 

Q. I presume you have some knowledge of the strength of the machinists'union 
in f^cago?—A. I know the statements of the business agents, but in our place 
somewhere in the neighborhood of half the men who were q^ualified to belong to 
the union, theoretioaUy, qu^fied according to the theory of the union, were mem¬ 
bers of lie union, and about half were not. 

Q. Before the strike?—A. Before the strike. 

Q. Has there been an increase since the strike?— A. I think not. 

Q. Do you know whether that ratio holds in the other shops in Chicago ?—A. I 
do not. 

Q. Do you believe that the manufacturers of Chicago can get enough nonunion 
men to run their establishments at full oapacity ?—A. 1 doubt it. 

Q. Do you believe, then, that it would be to the advantage of Chicago assn 
inoustiial cent«,'and of the manufacturers and the working men, for th^ to get 

T lier on some reasonable terms ?—A. Surely. 

And settle?—A. Surely; yes. 
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Q. And from what I have said about Siemens & Halske's terms you lieiieve that 
is rather a fair settlement f—A. I should prefer to see the terms before passing 
upon them, 

Well, as I have stated them ?—^A. As you have stated them the only item 
which was not in practice in our place is that of the shop committee. When the 
committees of the unions first called upon us in November and December and 
January, they said that recognition of the unions was the only thing that they 
required of us—that the men had in our place the conditions with respect to 
wages and general treatment that the unions were organized to secure. I told 
them they had better bring up the condition in other places to our standard, and 
take the record of our company as being lietter than any agreement that we could 
make; but their attitude has seemed to he that they would not take anything 
unless they ctrald get it as a result of compulsion. But we stand on our record, 
ready to continue the conditions which we consider fair and to improve them as 
opportunity serves. 

Q. I think that agreement was made with the shop committee, who are all 
members of the machinists’ union, and Mr. Reid stated that such an agreement 
as that would lie made with every employer m Chicago. I should like to ask 
you if you have knowledge of industries leaving Chicago because of labor 
troubles and unfavorable legislation, or any companies going, for instance, to 
Hammond, Ind., and St. Joseph.Mich., and other places?—A. I only know what I 
have read in the papers with respect to other industries. We hav(^ no idea of 
leaving Chicago with our works. Our works are here in Chicago and we desire 
to continue them; if we can not continue ive will stop. 

Q. You have no jiersonal knowledge of these removals of industries?—A. No; I 
hiive no personal knowledge of removals from Chicago. 

Q. Are you in any way familiar with the conditions surrounding the building 
trades'strike in Chicago at the present time?—A. Somewhat. 1 have a house 
that is all ready to plaster, on which no work has been done for 3 months. 

Q. Do you believe that strike is endangering the prosperity of Chicago?—A. I 
do, indeed. 

Q. Very seriously?—A. Quito seriously, and seriously just as long as it lasts. 

Q. Do you believe that there is any one man in Chicago who has influence 
enough over the leaders in the strike to indmte them to come together with the 
contractors on reasonable tenns, and settle this trouble in the interest of Chi¬ 
cago?— 4- I hardly think so. I think there is a principle involved in the strike or 
lockout which neither party is ready to concede. That principle seems to be that 
of limiting the product of the laborers. I think the trades unions are making a 
mistake in pushing that as far as they do. and I think the contractors are right 
in resisting it, and I do not think the unions are ready to quit. 

Q. You believe, then, all the right of that controversy is on one side and all the 
wrong on the other?—A. No; I do not think that. I think, so far as that princi¬ 
ple goes—which I judge to be a large element in the matter—I think, that so far 
as that principle goes, the unions have gone too far. 

Q. Then you believe that the fight must go on to the bitter end until one side 
or the other is driven to the wall?— A. I hope it will not be so very bitter, but I 
do not see where either of the parties to-day is ready to yield; certainly the unions 
do not seem to be rea^ to yield. 

Q. Do you believe Mayor Harrison would not have influence enough with the 
later leaders to induce them to come to terms?—^A. I do not think he would; I 
think the doctrine of limiting production, limiting the efficiency of the workmen, 
has been preached effectively, and it has been too successfully maintained in the 
building trades for the members of the building trades in Cnicago to be willing 
to give It up as long as they think there is any chance of keeping any part of 
that principle in operation. 

Q. You say you will not recognize the union?—A. By agreeing to give it any 
preference. That is what recognizing the union has meant. We have received 
and discussed matters with representatives of unions, and are always willing to 
do that. I consider that men are just as much entitled to select some one to rep¬ 
resent them aacorporations are to select a lawyer to represent them. 

Q. We have been informed that there has been a wonderful growth in the 
machini.sts’ union in Chicago within the past two months; that a few years ago 
there were only about 600 members in the union, 8 months ago only about 2,000, 
and n»w there are over 5,000. I should like to ask yon, if the growth of the nnion 
sLohid go on to such an extent that 00 per cent of the men in your establishment • 
and in aU gtiier p^tablishments in Chicago should become unionized, and they 
^ould hdld out for the principle of recognition of the union, would let your 
industry go to snxash and ruin, or would give them that recogni^ott a^ ei^ploy 
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only union men In the establidiment? Perhaps that Is a unfair question.—A. It 
is not an unfair question, butit is rather a large one. The recognition of the union 
in the sense in which we are using the termsmeans employment of union men only, 
or giving union men some preference. The unions that are represented in our 
establishment, of different tiades, would number 8 or 8,1 presume. There have 
been in the past some departments of our establishment where the employees have 
been mactically all union men. We never have asked any questions and never 
have known nor cared to know whether a man was a union man or not. That is 
the fact, for instance, in our brass foundry, and I presume it is a fact in our iron 
foundry. The molders are practically all union men. These unions are unions 
of pretty long standing and have been pretty well managed, and have given us 
no trouble; except that now the molders are in sympathy with the machinists. 
The machinists are a different class of men from a good many other trades. They 
are less nomadic. Men who have lived at home and have gone on successfully for 
years earning a living for their families, do not feel the need of a union as they 
do in some of the other trades. It is easier for a union to prosper in the building 
trades than in the other trades, because the burden can be put from the contractor 
over on to the builder, and if the contractors and the unions work together the 
third man lias to take the result. In such a business as ours we have to do busi¬ 
ness permanently. Wo must do bu.sincss this year under conditions that will 
bring ns business next year, and with the same customers largely next year as 
this year; and we can not disregard this fact. We can not turn over to our cus¬ 
tomers extra costs, as eontra<;tors in the building trades can. And in respect to 
the machinists—to get to the answer to the last part of jmur question, I do not 
think we shall ever meet that question whether we ■null let our business discon¬ 
tinue or agree to einidoy only union men. Wo have other departments whore 
there are no unions at all. We try to treat all our departments with approximate 
fairness with resiiect to each other, and I think that under conditions as they 
exist now, or as tliey are likely to exist so far as we can see. our stockholders and 
directors will stand by the position that we took, that we will not limit our choice 
of those whom we eiiiidoy. That has been our position, and our stoctoolders and 
direiitors sustain the officers of the company in that position. 

(j. Do you believe that the well-known aims of labor organizations to get better 
wages for their men are legitimate?—A. I do; and I sympathize with those aims. 
Our factory adopted (>i hours for a day's work more than 15 years ago, and we are 
in advance of the procession in that respect. I hope within my lifetime we shall 
get the hours of labor still further reduced without materially reducing the 
amount that the men and women will earn, 

Q. Do you believe that the workingmen generally receive better treatment at 
the hands of their employers, whether union men or not, as the result of the 
organization of lalxw?—A, At the hands of some employers,yes. 

Q. Then, you believe that the organization of labor is a go(M thing?—A. I believe 
that organized labor has, on the whole, and in spite of mistakes and drawbaclffl, 
benefited the laboring classes without serious detriment to any other classes. 

Q. Has not organized labor b(*n influential in getting factory inspection laws 
and legislation, establishing labor bureaus and arbitration hoards, and institutions 
of that kind in the different States of the country'?—A. I think so. 

Q. That has come as a concession to organized labor'/—A. "yes. 

Testimony closed. 


CniOAOo, III., March SO, 1900. 

TESTIMOKY OF MS. HENSY PRATT, 

Secretary aiui Treasurer of the Tobin-llauilar Manufacturing Company. 

The special subcommission met in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, March 29, 
1900, at 10 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.26 p. m. Mr. Henry Pratt was intro¬ 
duced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

O. {By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your full name.—^A. Henry Pratt. 

Q. Post-office address.—A. Number 875 South Halsted street, Chicago. 

^ Q. Occupation.—A. Secretary and treasurer of the Tobin-Hamlar Mtmnfaotur- 

W^t m the product of your works?—A. Boiler business principally, but 
some machine work; very little. 

Q. How many hands do you employ?—A. We employ from 75 to 150 nsudly. 
Q. Are your works running now?—A. Yes; with a r^uced force. 
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Q. How long have ron been establldied in brudness in Chicago?— A.. The fim 
has been here since 1871, and it was incorporated in 1890, doing business nearly 
10 years as a corporation; that was the time I went into it. 


or then?—A. Strike. 


Q. Do yon make steam boilers for general purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your business good, or has it been in me last year or two?—A. It was 
fairly cpod from 1876 up till last year in July. 

Q. What caused it to become poor then?—A. Strike. 

Q. Strike in your shops?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please go on and ^ve ns the particulars concerning that.—A. We had quite 
a number of contracts on hand in July; and I don’t remember the date, but it was 
probably some time between the 10th and the 15th that we received a demand 
from the boiler makers. It is called an agreement; but agreements are always, I 
consider, where two people amee. They asked us to sign this paper, which 
would bwome an agreement. In that paper there were demands which we could 
not consent to and do business in Chicago. One thing was, they wanted to work 
only 44 hours a week. That was something that is not done in any boiler shop in 
the United States to my knowledge. They also wanted an increase of wa^s. 
When the committee came to see me, I had read the demands. I told them with¬ 
out any question I would give them the wages; there would not be any question 
about that, so wo would not talk about it. I told them there were some things 
in that paiier we could not agree to and we should have to refuse. The spokes¬ 
man of the committee said to me that I would either eign it or he would shut up 
our shop. I told him I could not sign it, and if he shut up the shop it would 
probably save us the trouble of shutting up the shop later on, or having some one 
shut it up for us. The larger per cent ot our business was outside of the city, 
and we had to go into the open market to bid for it, and for us to give more 
wages and work less hours than was done on the outside would make it impossi¬ 
ble for us to stay in business in Cliicago. There were other stipulations in the 
agreement. I have the agreement here with me, if you would like to hear it. 
Most of them were of minor imiwrtance. and were things we had done for the 
last 10 years, such as paying car fare for men who were a mile from the shop. Of 
course we would not ask a man to walk. His time is worth too much. The 


most important thing was the number of hours they wanted us to run our shop. 
Finally I told them tnat for all outside work, where it was repair work or erect¬ 
ing new work we would give them 8 hours and pay them 9 hours for it; but that 
in the shop we must run 9 hours. They would not consent to it and they went 
out on strike. They have been on a strike ever since. We were paying some of 
our men as high as they asked, but there were others that we did not. There 
was another demand; there was certain work, such as running a punch, that did 
not require the skill of a boiler maker, but we were asked to employ a boiler 
m^er to do it—also rolling sheets. 

(j. Ton had to?—A. That is, under the agreement. That was one of the 
demands. We found we could not run our shops in Chicago and compete and get 
tiMe from the outside, and we had to refuse it. The smaller shops signed the 
agreement, or some of them did, for the reason that the principal part of their 
business was in Chicago, doing repair work where it did not make any difference 
what the wages or what the nours were. When we send out a man on repair 
work he takes a time check with him and the man he is doing the work for gives 
him his time on that time check, and when it comes back into the shop the W is 
made on that time check and sent to the man, and he pays it; and for that reason 
a number of tiie shops agreed to it. 

Q. Y^at proportion of your hands went out?—A. About 90 per cent of them, 

Q. Have any of them returned?—A. No. 

Q. Have you new hands to take their places?—^A. Yes. 

Q. Are you ininning as a nonunion shop?—A. Yes; no objection to union men, 

Q. Got any union men in your employ?—A. No. 

Q: Willing to have them if they choose to work?—A. Yes. 

Q. ^ve you reduced wages?—^A. No. 

Q. Had you increased w^es up to the time of this difficulty at any time?—A, 
No, never excepting in individnal cases. I will state that in that 10 years our 
■w^et have remsinM very nearly stationary except in exceptional cases, or where 
men have improved by bmng longer at the business, become more pn^ient, and 
we'l^efiicreased their wages. 

Q,«Tfaen you were carrying the same scale of wages during the dull period that 
'youhAd dmiing the previous |>rosperous period and that you have been paying 
Since?'— As Yes. 

Q. Do.yon know any other mechanical indnsta in which there was a demand 
for 44 hom a week?— A. In the building trades, I believe thatis the role, and fac 
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that Teason we offered to (rire onr men 8 honn for ontside work; but except the 
boiler mannfactnring business which is connected wi& the building trades, the 
other shops that we had to compete with were not mzming, excepting to run 
usually about 54 hours. That is what we have always run, that is, m the last 10 
years, 54 hours a week; but in many of the shops working on the outside 60 and 
69 hours. 

Q. Did they claim that there was any hardship peculiar to your business here, 
and it should be shorter than in other occupations?—A No not here. 

Q. Is your business affected by the general suspension of labor in Chicago owing 
to the present labor difficulties?—A. Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is your average pay for a boiler maker per 
hour or per day?—A. I think our pay roll would average up before the strike 
about 27 cents an hour, perhaps a little over; that is, for boiler making. 

Q. Isthataboutthepayof boiler makers that you compete with?—A. No; they 
pay less wages as I understand it, as I have heard from quite a number. They 
pay from $2 to |2.50 as I have learned, and work 10 hours. 

Q. Do you supply a large territory in your trade?—A. I do not know that we 
supply a large temtory, but our trade has been quite extensive. 

Q. Do you come into competition with other places?-A. Yes; we have sent 
work as far down as Arizona and up to Minnesota, and west to Omaha and Kan¬ 
sas City. 

Q. By panting the demand of your men this work would be substantially cut 
off. would it?—Yes, entirely so; that is as to labor. 

Q. And you would be limited to the local trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would necessarily, I suppose, reduce your force?—A. Yes. 

Q. .^d your business?—A. Our running expense remains the same, but if the 
capacity of our shop is not used the per cent of running expenses would be much 
increase. 

Q. What would have’been your answer to your men when they demanded the 
shorter hours if your competitors had been placed in the same condition that yon 
were?—A. We should not have objected materially, excepting that our capital 
has got to lie idle that much longer, which we desire to have earning a little some¬ 
thing. 

Q. Could that be evened up to some extent by your competitors being in the 
same condition?—A. Yes; we should simply have to charge the consumer more 
money to make his goods. 

(Testimony closed.) 


ChioaOO, iLb., March f.9, 1000. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. P. F. DOYIE, 

Premdent of tlm Engineen' Pnxjreimve Union, Chicago. 

The sp^ial subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 29,1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 4.1.5 p. m. Mr. P. F. Doyle was sworn 
as a witness and testified as follows; 

3. ^y Mr. Clarkb.) Please give your name.—A. P. F. Doyle. 

3. Post-office address.—A. No. 818 West Madison street, Chicago. 

3. Occupation.—A. Engineer. 

J. Do you belong to a union of your craft?—^A. Yes. 

. Hold any official relation to it?—A. Yes; president of the local union. 

. What is the name of your union?—A. Engineers’ Pi'ogressive Union. 

Arc you also connected with the city government in any way?—^A. Yes. 
What position?—A. President of the local board of examining engineers, 
j. We should be plea^dtohavo you go on and make a statement in your own way 
concerning the industrial condition here from your point of view.—A. I am not 
here in regard to the iudustrial trouble at this time. The gentlemen hereare well 
able to take care of that. I am here in regard to the statement that was made to 
the commission yesterday in regard to my conduct and the conduct of my asso- 
cla^ on the board of examining engineers. I wish to state that it is not my 
poliOT nor my habit to take notice of newspaper statements, and I did not intend 
to take notice of this one until I wasinformed that the statement was made under 
oath. When that Information reached me I came to the conclusion I would come 
here to the commission and ask permission to make a statement of the case as it 
actually occurred. I have not any evidence of what was stated here yesterday, 
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except ■what I read in the papers last night and this morning. One evening paper— 
the Jonmal of yesterday—^mentions my name. , I -will state to yon exactly -what 
occurred in this case as clearly and as truthfully as my memory will serve me, 
and after I make my statement I ■will answer any questions. 

The records in our ofSce show that this man recMved a license. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What man?—A. Lawrence Anderson. That a license 
was issued to him on the third day of November, a fourth issue license, on the 
18th day of November, 1898, which would bring his first issue in or about 189.5; 

S ot four issues. The records also sliow that on or about the third day of January of 
10 present year this man Anderson appeared in our office and asked tor a transfer, 
and applied to me for the same, which was granted him, and my handwriting 
appears on this license [exhibiting license to commission]. The statement was 
made that this license has been heldup on account of a personal grievance. If there 
is any personal mnevance between this gentleman and myself, it must be all one¬ 
sided; I know of none. I have known tlie young man since about 1893; made his 
acquaintance during the W orld's Fair; and each time he has come to our ofBce in the 
city hall he has come to me for any business that ho wanted done in connection ■with 
our department. His statement shows, according to the newspaper statement, that 
o^wing to some action of his pertaining to the union, ■w'O held this license up. 
Such is not the fact. Tlie fact is this, that Mr. Anderson’s license is held up 
because he will not make an affidavit to the board of examining eugineer.s stating 
that ho was not neglectful in his duty ■with the firm of Keenan Brothers, 317 
South Canal street. Ho was employed there about one week previous to his 
applying for the transfer to that plant from the plant where he was employed 
formerly. About two ■w'eeks afterwards he called me uj) by telephone and told 
me he was going to (juit. After ho went to ■work ■with Keenan Bi^others he came 
to ino and asked me if I would sign and recommend his admission into the local 
union. I did so, and he was taken iubi the local union on my recommendation. 
Two weeks afterwards, on a Saturday forenoon, he called me up over the tele¬ 
phone in the office, stating that he was going to quit the firm of Keenan Broth¬ 
ers. I replied to him to this effect: “ Don’t quit. I will send someliody over 
there and see; if you are in trouble, we will try and help you out. What is the 
matter?” (Reference being made to Mr. Burke, business agent, who is here 
present, and if the commission ■will allow him ho will make a statement^ He 
answered me stating that the firm was going to discharge him . I said, “Well, if 
you are going to be discharged, we can not help it.” 

On the following Tuesday night, when the local union met, he rose in his place 
and said that the firm of Keenan Brothers had discharged him because he was a 
member of the union. This naturally brought the members of the union to his 
assistance, and the business agent was instructed to go over and see the firm of 
Keenan Brothers and request or demand that he be put back in his iiosition again 
if his statement was correct. I am going to encroach upon the business agent’s 
statement, because it will be necessary to make my own clear and comprehensive. 
jQn the following Tuesday night the business agent reported that this man Ander¬ 
son had no case; that ho was discharged for being neglectful of his duty in not 
looking after the plant as ho should; that he allowed the water to become low in 
the boUer and consequently endangered it; that they would not—I believe the 
statement was made by Mr. James Keenan; I think it was one of the brothers— 
one of them I know well, the other one 1 do not—and he said that under no con¬ 
sideration, no matter what the consequences might be, would he take Anderson 
b^k to work again, because he did not consider him competent, but that he would 
hire any other member of the union, or some engineer that would have to join 
the union, as it is a union house. By way of proving that it is a union house I 
■will state that it was one of the first mms in this city that signed the union scale 
of the woodworkers. At that time the firm did not employ an engineer, as they 
rented power from another fii-m. Mr. Anderson ■was then notified by the union 
to (ippear and give reasons to the union why he made a false statement, because 
the union ■will not stand for any member of it doing what they consider is ■wrong. 
The business agent went out naturally prejudiced against the firm ot Keenan 
Brothers, because of the statement of Anderson, and when he came back and said 
that Anderson made a false statement, they naturally ordered him do^wn to know 
why he was trying to get them into trouble. He refused to come down. They 
let him aof or another week, and hs did not appear. IHnally they preferred charges 
aninst him to the board of examining engineers, on the statement of Keenan 
, IhoBifirs and on the statemoit of their own business agent that the mar had 
, neglect^ his duty. And. by the ■vyay, 1 will say those things come to xtsregnla^, 
wheaje men are charged with being incompetent and neglectful of duty. We 
take ■Iheir cases'np nearly every day, and we have to settle them. The case Came 
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before hr; we notified Mr. Anderson to be there; notified Mr. Burke; notified the 
union, which sent an official there; and everything was done officiaiiy; we gave 
everybody a fair show. The decision of the board was that Mr. Anderson make 
an affidavit, showing us clearly that he had not left this blow-off cock in such 
shape that it could come open; and, secondly, that the water did not get low,_and 
we would consider the issuance of the certificate for engineer to the American 
Steel Boat Company, SIO West Fulton street. 

When he says there was personal prejudice in the matter—there was none. We 
even told him the words that would cover the case clearly. We wanted this affi¬ 
davit for this reason, that in past years there have been a good many charges and 
countercharges, and in fact there are against everybody that holds a public i>oai- 
tion. Everybody know that I had known this young man lor several years; and it 
might be said that after the case was tried I handed him back his license without 
any question at all and “let her go.” But to show that we had taken action upon 
it, and to clear myself, we simply wanted him to state in an affidavit that he had 
not been neglectful of his duty, and clause that affidavit to be placed on file, so 
that if anyliody asks why Anderson’s license was granted to him again against 
the protest of the union—understand the union protested against his having a 
license, but the board of examiners, although I am president of the local union 
and president of the local board of examiners, gave him the benefit of any doubt, 
and looked at it in tliis light, that probably this would be a lesson to this young 
man in the future. We decided to issue the license, provided he gave us the affi¬ 
davit. That is where the case rests to-day. He went to^ one of the morning 
papers—I guess he went to all of them—and wanted it published. The represent¬ 
atives of the paper came to me, and I told them as I tell you now. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did ho not make an affidavit?—A. No. 

Q. He gave us a cojiy of the affidavit he said he made.—A. That may be. He 
gave us an affidavit which, in our opinion, did not cover the case. Tlie charges 
were specified, the particular neglect of duty on his part, and the affidavit did 
not cover that. It was for him to state specifically that ho did not leave that 
blow-off cock in such a manner that it could come open, or that he did not leave 
it open. That he neglected to do. 

Q. I will have the affidavit in n minute or two, and you can see if it is the same 
affidavit.—A. I wrote to Mayor Hanison about it, and Mayor Harrison demanded 
why this man did not got a license, and wo told him the same as wo toll you. 
The license is granted and will be issued if ho is examined. 

Q. Has he been several times examined?—A. No. Dunng the hearing of the 
c^se before our board about two weeks ago, we found that the gi'eater portion of 
his experience since that first license was issued has been in trimming lamps in 
the union depot. Canal aaid Madison streets. He admitted it in the course of the 
trial, and that he has had very little experience as an engineer. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) You'do not doubt his general competency to run a sta¬ 
tionary engine if he vrill attend to it carefully, do you?—A. I most certainly do 
doubtihis competency, since he doubts it himself. 

Q. Why, then, have you consente'd to give him a license provided ho will make 
an affidavit in regard to that one offense or alleged offense?—A. If he makes the 
affidavit that will show that ho was not neglectful in hi.s duty; but until he makes 
that affidavit ho is in our opinion put down as neglectful, and if a man is neglect¬ 
ful he certainly is incompetent. 

Q. Do you know of any other case of negligence in hi.s experience?—A. No; I 
do not. 

Q. You have known him personally for some years?—A. Yes; I have known 
him since 1893. I do not know where he worked after he left the Union Depot 
except hearing of him—I think it was the Nickel Plate—no; not the Nickel Plate, 
but file Pan Handle; I think he ran a boiler there. 

Q. Would you like to have the stenographer read his notes of Mr. A-nderson’s 
affidavit which he submitted to us?—A. Why, yes; I should have no objection. 

Mr. Clabke. They will be read for the information of the witness. 

(The stenographer read from the affidavit above referred to as follows;) 

“And further this deponent says that from the 15th day of December, 1899, up 
to January 29,1900, the deponent was employed ns stationary engineer to Keenan 
Brothers at .313-817 South Canal street, and while so employed for said Keenan 
Brothers the engine was kept in good order, and that the blow-off cock, the 
boilers, and all other parts were kept by deponent in good order, repair, and con¬ 
dition; that said bbw-off cocks were not left by deponent at any time. And 


further deponent saith not. 


“Lawrence Anderson.” 
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(By Mr. Clark®. ) He says that is what he put in an affidavit and snbmitted 
to you.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, both of ns testify under oath; I say he did not. 
If he makes that affidavit that is all we require. 

Q. (By Mr. Kf.nkedy.) He had the affidavit here signed and attested.— A. He 
never made any such affidavit as that to us; he simply said he was employed 
there. Now, I state to this commission, and I stated in my note to the mayor, 
that the moment he makes that affidavit, such as he spwifies there, we will 
consider the issuing of that license. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, III., March zo, looo. 

TE8TIK0F7 OE MB. JOEH BUBKB, 

BiiMness Agent, Progresitive Association of fitntiovary Engineers, Chicago, Jll. 

The special subcommission met pursuant to recess at 2.25 p. m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 4.35 p. m. Mr. .Tohn Burke, of Chicago, business agent of the pro¬ 
gressive association of stationary engineers, was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. ^yMr. Clarke. ) Give yo\ir name, post-office address, and occupation.—A. 
John Burke. I live at No. 847 Michigan avenue. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any statement to make to the commission, 
Mr. Burke.—A. In this particular case I have, from what I have seen in the paper 
about this man Anderson. What 1 wish to say is that he reported at our umon 
on a Tuesday evening that ho had been discharged from Keenan Brothers for the 
simple reason that he became a member of our union, and the matter, of course, 
was referred to me, being, as I was, business agent of the union. After the 
meeting I asked Mr. Anderson to go with me the next day to Keenan Brothers, 
which he refused to do. He said that he would not work there any more. Then 
I told him to give me all the facts of the case, so I should know what I was up 
against. He said they brought up a lot of charges; the engine got hot a couple 
of times, and they made up a list of charges. The next morning I went with 
him; he went as far as the factory, and went into the engine room there and 
would not go on with me. I wont in and saw Mr. Keenan and told him what I 
wanted. I was not going to insist on rein.stating this man if his story was not 
true. Mr. Keenan told me that this man had gone away and left the blow-off cock 
partly open. In that place, when you blow the boiler off, it goes into a cast-iron 
catch basin, and when it is full it has to be siiihoned out, or it will run all over 
the boiler room. That is what it did. The foreman or night watchman got in 
.in time to save it from burning out the boiler. Ho pulled the furnaces and, of 
course, he lost steam while he was doing so. Ho made a report to Keenan of the 
matter, and Keenan said: “ Do not say anything until the engineer is here to-night 
and make your statement before him.” The watchman told this man Keenan, in 
presence of the engineer, Anderson, that Anderson had promised to fix it up all 
right with him; that he would pay him if he would tell a lie, and say that the 
cock leaked. Yet he comes up here and tells you that it was a prejudice of Mr. 
Doyle that kept him from his work. 1 fetched’the report back to the union. He 
would not go with me to face this man. They have also preferred charges to the 
board of examining engineers, and they refused to issue a license until he should 
go over to Mr. Keenan and clear himself. That he refused to do. He went and 
got a position and got his manager to go and see Keenan and ask Mr. Keenan. 
He repeated what he had told me, that this young man would have got his license 
if he had done so and so. So ho fetched a lawyer, and I was instructed from the 
union to go and see Mr. Keenan again. He told me that he would stand by what 
he had said and would testify to it in court; that he considered well everything 
before he disoharged that man, and he would not take him back under any con¬ 
sideration, and would not repudiate what he said to me. When he would not the 
board refused the license. 

The trial came up last Thursday, I believe, and I was called on by the board, 
ud,j^ we got out of Mr. Anderson was that he didn’t leave the valve open. 
Yet he would not go to Mr. Keenan with me; and he would not make an affidavit 
«ven that,he did not let the water out of the boiler. The second time I went back 
he t<dd Tne that was the second time it had occurred. The first time he said 
uoth^ about it. He said the man was careless, and when he was careless he 
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considered him incompetent, and he wonld not reinstate him. That is all the 
statement I want to make, jnst to show that there was no prejudice in his case 
whatever, because he was a member of our union at that time. There was no 
reason why we should have any prejudice. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, III., March 2D, IDOO. 

TEBTIMOinr 07 KB. FATBICE KcGABBT, 

lioilcr Manufacturer, Chicago. 

The special subcommission met at 10 a. m. March 29, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Clarke presiding. At 4.45 p. m. Mr. Patrick McGany was 
sworn as a witness, and testified as follows: 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Please state your name.— A. Patrick McQ-arry. 
Occupation.—A. Boiler maker and manufacturer. 

You carry on the Washington Steam Boiler Works?—A. Yes. 

Are you running now?—^A. Yes. 

How long have you been carrying on this business in Chicago?—A. Nineteen 
years. 

Q. About how many men do yon ordinarily employ?—A. At the present time I 
average 20. Last fall I had as high as 40. In 1893 and 1894 and 1895 I did not 
average 10. In 1889, 1890, and up to 1892 I ran as liigh as 50. 

■ Q. Is business better now than it was during the dull period?—A. Busineiis is 
better now than it was a year or two years ago, and has been lietter in my busi¬ 
ness since last May than it was. 

Q. Is your business injuriously affected by these labor difficulties here?—A. No; 
because I do not allow it to interfere with my business. 

Q. Is the market for your boUors almost wholly local?—A. No; I have done 
work all over the country; done work for the West Indian Islands; done workfor 
Africa and South America. 

Q. Where do you sell the most of your Ixrilers?—A. Not boilers—tanks for ice 
machines, making artificial ice. 

Q. You sell the most of them, then, outside of Chicago?—A. I build that work 
for the people that build the machines, that have the contract for the machines. 
They require tanks for the water to freeze. I take that like a subcontract from 
them. TTiose tanks have gone, as I say, all over. Two years ago I had a man in 
Jamaica, 4 months. I have had men from Portland, Oreg., to Pensacola, Fla., and 
from Philadelphia to Denver. 

Q. Is there competition in your business?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have to sell, then, in comiretition with makers who live outside of 
Chicago?—A. Yes; I have competition, what we call local competition, in these 
places where they were going. 

Q. Do you have to put in competition bids usually in order to get business?— A. 
Yes. 

(^. Now, we shall be glad to hear you give an account of the labor difficulty to 
which reference has been made.—A. I was notified in the spring, about the latter 
end of March or April, of 1899, that the boiler makers were going to demand an 
8-hour day, and as near as possible as much pay for 8 hours’ work as I was then 
giving for 9. I did not have an .• talk with any of them. It passed along until 
July. In July two of my men came to me and told me that the boiler makers were 
going out on strike for Shours. "Well,”! said, “ I don’t want you fellows to m on 
strike.’ “Well, will you sign the scale? Willyousim the agreement?” Isaid,“I 
will on conditions.” “What are the conditions?” “That you get somebody else to 
sign your agreement; I will follow him. I was the first one to sign your agree¬ 
ment in 1892 for 9 hours. I got the blame for being the cause of the boiler makers 
getting 9 hours. I do not want to get into any more trouble.” In the course of 3 
or 4 days they brought the agreement to me signed by 2 or 8 of my competitors 
here in the city, and I very willingly signed it. I consider it long enough, not 
for a boiler maker alone, but for any man, to work. I worked at Wler making 
myself; never worked at anything else but boiler making and running the shop 
since I was 18 years and 0 months old. I signed 5 years indentures in the Queen’s 
Island shipbuilding works, Belfast, North or Ireland, on the 15th day of Februa^, 
1669 ; never earned a cent at anything else. 1 have seen the time I could not lift 
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my hands to wash my face at night, with my shoulders aching so; and when a 
young, strong, healthy man, temperate and steady, gets in that condition it is time 
to reduce his hours of labor. 

Q. How many hours did you work then?—A. Ten. That was in this conntry. 

Q. That was in this country?—A. Yes. I never was so tired in England. I saw 
an account in the papers of what Mr. Chalmers said. I am only saying what I 
read. He said that unions are the worst trusts that there are—labor unions. If 
he has said so I must respectfully contradict him. I say labor unions are the 
beat thing that ever came up for the workingmen. Were it not for the labor 
unions in this country to-dw the workingmen would be worse off than slaves 
were before emancipation. The plantation owners furnished a comfortable cabin 
for them to live in, furnished them clothing, furnished them proper food, and 
furnished them doctors’ attendance if they were sick, because it was for his own 
benefit. The great majority of employers' to-day do not care how their working¬ 
men are housed,how they are clothed, how th(!y are fed, or whether their children 
have a bite to eat or a shoe to put their foot in to go to school. 

Q. Do you make that charge against the employers in Chicago, or of those all 
over the country?—A. In general, all over this conntry. I have no use for the 
British Government, but the British Government looks out for the workingmen 
a great deal better than either the American Government or any other government. 

Q. Do you mean those who work for the Government or those who work for 
people generally?—A. Thoso who work for peojde generally. They pass better 
laws than any other nation for the benefit of the workingmen. I left Liverpool 
in IRTl. At that time boiler makers were getting 26 shillings a week for working 
10 hours. I went back there for the l)enefit of my health in 1875, and I went to 
work there. I only intended to take a trip, but I went to work there. I got 38 
shillings a week, working 9 hours, A O-hour law was passed by Parliament in 
1872. When the English Government or any other government can make a law 
that workingmen shall only work 9 hours I consider the United States Govern¬ 
ment ought not to be at the tail end. 

Q. Are you familiar with the complexity of our political system, under which 
States can do certain things which the General Government can not do?—A. No. 
I do not bother much in politics. I should make a mighty poor pditician. I 
understand there is now in the statutes of Illinois a law, passed in 1868, which 
provides that 8 hours is a higal day's work. I also understand that 8 hours con¬ 
stitutes a day’s work for the United Stiites Government. 

Q. You think that all the States, then, if they have the power, should pass 
8-hour laws to correspond with the 8-hour laws of the General Government?— 
A. Well, no, not exactly. There is (luito a difference in various trades, but I 
think a ^eat deal of this striking businotw could be. avoided if the employer would 
take the workingman’s place for a week or so, and vice versa; or really, if they 
would look at it in that light. I have never had any difficulty with the men I 
have employed, for the reason that I tell you, I have been working myself, and 
' I have never lost sight of the fact, ill this 19 years that I have been employing 
men, that in 2 or 3 months I may be looking for a job myself. Because a man is 
running a business that doesn’t make him independent by any means. It doesn’t 
prove that he won’t have to go around to some other person some day to ask for 
a job himself. Therefore I have tried to treat the men as I should wish to be 
treated myself, and I can say that that has been reciprocal. 

Q. How many hours are your men working now?—A. Eight hours. 

Q. Is the 8-hour day observed in all the factories of your competitors in 
Chicago?—A. No. 

Q. Can you successfully carry on your business?—A. I have done better since 
last Augu^ than I did in the early months of the year, or tor three years before. 

Q. Do the men do as iniith work in 8 hours as they did in a longer day 
liefore?— A. No; I won’t say that they do as much, but they do it with a great 
deal more of ease, and they do it with a great deal more of pleasure; and I bdieve 
that at the end of the year, if I kept tab on the amount of work done, I should 
find they had done just as much as they did when they were working an hour 
longer. 

Q. In that way you can afford to give them an 8-hour day?—A. I could afford 
to give it. 

Q, If they did not, could you afford it?—A. No. 

9 . After all, don’t you have to be governed by the business conditions in run- 
.ning your shop?—A. You must be governed in any conntry by the supply and 
demand. If the work was to be done—there are men working boiler makers in 
this city and paying them 32 or 85 cents an hour, and I would very willingly give 
them 60 before 1 would lose that work. 
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Q. It would be safer for you to have a law r^uiring your competitors to limit 
the hours of work in their shops to the same limits you observe, would it not?— 
A. No; I should not wish to enforce alaw on any man. 

Q. How can you safely carry on business in comi)etition with others who work 
thOT men longer hours than you do?—^A. For the reason—I do not toow whether 
I am any different or not, but I consider I have got the best men in Chic^o. I 
try to pick them. I have men with me who have been raised from boys with me; 
heated rivets with me when I was working myself. 

Q. Then it is on account of the superior quality of your men, and perhaps your 
own goiKl management, that you are able to take the risk of competing with others 
who work their inon a longer time than you do?—A. I will try to e:^)lain to you. 

I sent men to Jamaica 3 years ago. I nev(!r gave a second thought from the time 
those men went away till the day they came home. I could go to bed at night, 
go to sleep, and not bother. I knew my intere.sts were looked after as well, in 
fact, in some instances better, than if I were there myself. I have men, as I told 
you, all over this country. Tliey never bother me. They know I plAce confidence 
111 them. I will say that confidmice ha.s never been misplaced. While I do not 
wish to soy all boiler makers are angels, by a jugful, I consider that boiler makers, 
if treated right, are .just as good a chkss and as honorable as any class in the 
United .States or any other country. Like everything else, there are exceptions 
to the rule. 

Q. Suppose the other boiler makers, your competitors, had just as good men as 
you have and treated them just as well, and managed their business with the 
same ability with which you manage yours, and they worked their men a longer 
time than you work your.s, should you be at a di.sadvantage in the general market 
where you sell your goods?—A. Well, I do not know. Of course an hour or 2 
hours iii a day amounts to sometliiiig. For one nian It won't cost a great deal. 
When yon como to w/irk 30 men it counts. I believe tlie trouble with the most 
of the employers is that Uiiw are too 7i>uch on tlu! get-rich-quick business. They 
want everything, and they don't want to let the workingmen have their fair share 
of it. I believe that is the trouble with a great majority of the employers. 

6. (By Mr. Mantle.) Is it not a fact that a very large majority of the employee 
of labor in tliis country liave themselves been workingmen'?—A. Yes; and it is 
also a fact that a great majority of the employers of laltor in this country never 
had any practical experience. They have had quite a good school education, 
^me of them have been through college. They form an association or a corpora¬ 
tion, and practically they know pertectly well. They can figure what the cost of 
the material is, and they can figure what the profits should be, but they can not 
figure what a man is able to do for a day's work. Therefore they guess to a great 
extent about the labor, the most expensive commodity that there is in a contract. 
Or they will go to work and hire a superintendent, and in seven cases out of ten, 
to my practical knowledge, the suiienntendeut doesn't know any more than they 
know'. He has a first-class classical education, and when they come to figure up 
and balance their books and find they are on the wrong side of the lodger the 
result is, they say, wo must cut down wages. 

(J. Is that the case with the boiler makers of tho country—that they are men 
without practical experience'?—A. There are a great many gentlemen running 
boiler shops who are practical boiler makers—worked themselves. 

Q. Is it not the rule among all industries where mechanics are employed that 
the men work their way up until they become foremen and superintendents; is 
not that the rule in the country?—^A. Yes; but, as I explained to you, in a corpora¬ 
tion many of them have had no experience at all. 

Q. Is not that the exception, end not tho rule?—A. No; I can not say it is the 
exception. I siiould say it is the majority of cases, in my experience. I believe 
it is easier for the workingmen to come to an agreement with an employer when 
ftat employer has been a workingman himself. 

(J. No doubt about that. A man who has been a workingman himself ought to 
have knowledge of all the conditions, and sympathy correspondingly; but do you 
not think it is true that a very large number, a majority, in fact, of the wealthy 
men of the country who are engaged in industrial undertakings are men who 
themselves have arisen from the ranks of labor; who started out as poor boys?— 
A. In a majority of cases? I have not met them. It may be. I won’t say that it 
is. But in my practical experience, with men that are doing business, that are 
running shops and employing men in the various mechanical industries, I have 
met more that have not had any practical training than I have of the class you 
speak of—who have risen fi-om working boys. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you familiar with the circumstances of the great 
engineer strike in England a few years ago?—A. No; nothing but what 1 have 
read. 
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Q. Yon say you worked there as late as 1875?—^A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give your idea what brought about that great strike in England 
and Scotland and Ireland?— A. WeU, the En^sh mechanics are like the American 
mechanics—are gettinj; better educated. With education comes intelligence. 
Instead of spending th^r time around saloons and bowling alleys enjoying them¬ 
selves they sit down and talk the matter over how they can better their conation, 
just the same as the American mechanics do to-day; and they thought if they 
could ^t a shorter working day it would be so much for their benefit. 

Q. What working day did they have?—A. They were working 10 hours. 

Q. The same as is being worked in this country generally?— A. Yes. 

( 4 . Was that a long and bitter struggle, and one which the men lost finally?—^A- 
I do not know. I did not follow that. 

Q. You stated that the British Government was ahead of this country in the 
matter of taking care of the workingmen. I was wondering if they were work¬ 
ing 10 hours aday over there, and what it was they struck for if the Government 
was taking such good care of them. What cause had they to strike.—A. That 
engineers’ strike was not for shorter hours. It was for higher wages. They had 
9 hours at that time; and when I .spoke of what the British Government—I wish 
it understood I have no use for the British Government at all, good, bad, or indif¬ 
ferent—but I say they have passed better laws there than in any other nation. 
They pa.ssed the Plimsoll bill; they passed the 9-hour bill. 

Q. The O-hour bill—^in Government work?—A. All work; or, as they call it. Hi 
hours a week. And they have a commission, as I read now, which investigates 
all difficulties like this in Chicago now. 

Q. Are not the American workingmen opposed, as a rule—and the people too— 
to Government paternalism? Would not the American workingmen prefer to 
get 8 hours through their unions rather than have the Goveniment give it to 
them?—^A. That I can not answer. 

Q. Is not that the lino alon^ which they are working, and is not that the line 
along which they are succeeding?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

(J. What are the 25,000 coal miners in the State of lUinois doing, and how did 
they get their 8 hours?—A. Well, I was going to say that I believe that if the 
mechanics, the workingmen, and the employers will get together and arbitrate the 
question, that will be the proper way ; but what will you do in a case where one of 
these big-headed fellows says there is nothing to arbitrate? 

Q. That is getting away from this question. We have had many employers of 
labor before the commission, here and elsewhere, and the testimony or these 
employers idmost invariably is that the American mechanic, hour for hour, will 
turn out a greater product than the English mechanic or the mechanic of the 
Continent. They say they are better housed; that they are better fed; that they 
are better clothed; that they are better educated; they live under better condi¬ 
tions generally, and those are the reasons they give in accounting for their ability 
to turn out a greater product than the English or Continental mechanics. I 
•should like to know what you would have to say on that point.—A. I say the 
American mechanic will turn out more work in 2 days than the Continental will 
in 3 in any branch of business. At the same time I do not wish to make light 
of the English mechanic or the Continental mechanic or Euro^an mechanic at 
any time. The greatest mechanics that can be are in England. There are no 
better. There are as good, but they can not be beaten; but they fool their time 
away, which would not do in this country. There is more energy; there is more 
“get up and get” in thiscountry than there is there, and, speaking from the prac¬ 
tical point, as soon as the English and Continental metihanic comes over here it 
is contagious—the disease is contagious. They will do more work here in 2 days 
than they will there in 8, and they will do it with greater ease. Therefore I 
should wish to know why some of these gentlemen who are objecting to giving 
9 hours to machinists in this city and Shours to boiler makers Womd not take 
their work to England. It is all “bosh.” They knowthey wouldlose every cent 
they have got, and there is no danger of either England or any other country cut¬ 
ting out the American mechanic. 

Q. Do you'think, in view of all these demands, that the American workingman 
has anything to complain of as regards his Government’s treatment of mm as 
compared with the Government treatment of English and Scotch and Irish me- 

chanicS?—A. I should like to say, if I might be allowed to offer a suggestion- 

Certainly.—A. That in case of any difficulty between employers and their 
employees, that should be settled by arbitration. Failing to do so, there should 
be-a law; in other words, compulsory arbitration. I have no hesitation in sayii^; 
that as far as my experience goes the workingman will always be loimd to be in 
the right. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Now, since you have spoken about the great advantage 
the Englishman has—as to what his Government does for him—the English me¬ 
chanic, what would you advise the American Government to do for the American 
mechanic?—A. Just what I have suggested. 

Q. Compulsory arbitration?—A. Compulsory arbitration is necessary. I do 
not believe in compulsion in any case. Now, I understand from the men that 
are working for me that they are willing to arbitrate this question with their 
employers with regtwd to the 8 hours. They demand that they should continue 
on » hours. Well, right here. I hope that the boiler makers in Chicago will never 
work 9 hours again as long as there is a heaven above me. Just as I said in the 
first place, sir, I consider 8 hours long enough for any workingman to have to 
work, and I consider that any employer, if he can not make money enough to live 
decently and comfortably, ought to sell out and carry a hand organ or do some¬ 
thing else. 

Q. Do you believe that the progress of civilization and the utilization of elec¬ 
tricity will ultimately make it necessary to still further reduce the hours of labor 
if everybody is to liave emjiloyment?—A. Well, I do not know. I will not say 
that, sir. It would not do for the workingman to lie lii bed until 8 o'clock in the 
morning, go to wor^ at 10, and go to lunch and work 4 hours. 

Q. Why might ho not have his club privileges and lie abed until 8 or 10 o’clock, 
as well as the banker or professional man?—A. If the improvements in labor- 
saving machinery keep up in the next 10 years as they liave in the last 10,1 
might say 2 hours would be long enough for them to work. 

Q. (By Mr. Claekk.) Have you familiarized yourself with the condition in the 
building trades here?—A. No; I do not know. I do very little work around the 
buildings in Chicago. All the work I do is repair work. I make more money on 
one repair job than I do on building 10 hollers. I can not make a foreman’s 
wages in building hollers, for the reason that in our buildings here, to a great 
extent in this city, sfime contractor gets the wholething—the steam heating—and 
he goes to work and looks all over where he can get the cheapest job. He goes to 
some place where they make boilers by the mile, and they are cut off in different 
lengths as they are ordered. I have not got money enough to invest to carry 
mile-long boilers. 

You spoke in favor of arbitrating. Can you suggest a plan by which these 
people in the building trades could get together'?—A. Well, sir- 

Q. (Interrupting.) It you do not know the conditions-A. (Interrupting.) 

I know that I comsider that the unions—what I have met with them in Chicago— 
intelligent, honorable, honest men. They are only looking for what they conmder 
is right, and I think if the employers would be of the same opinion as they are it 
would be very easily settled. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) There would not be any quarrel then?— A. Yes; they 
always get pugnacious, sir; and they are both of them honest, and one man says, 
•‘I am goingtogetthebestof you,”andtheothersays,‘'No; I will be damned if you 
do.” It is pretty hard to come to an agreement, but I believe, in the difficulty at 
the present time, if the representatives of the various unions and the representa¬ 
tives of the contractors could come together with good feeling that they could 
very easily settle the difficulty. There is one thing I wish you to understand, 
gentlemen, if it is as the press represents, that it is rule or ruin with the con¬ 
tractors, that they must “ bust” the building trades council, I say then there is 
very little chance of coming to an amicable settlement, because the building 
trades council have just as good a right to exist as the contractors. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) There are some 34 different trades represented in the 
building trades council, and I should like your opinion as to whether they alone 
can arbitrate, or whether it has got to be a settlement all along the line in order 
to have it effectual?—A. Well, I do not know, sir. I can not very well express 
an opinion of that kind, not being familiar with the agreement or arrangements of 
the building trades council. 

tj. I wish you would study that problem, Mr. McGarry, and talk it over with 
your associates, because it seems to me—I am not speaking for anybody but 
myself—that there is the central point ot the problem here in Chicago at this 
present time. All are willing enough to arbitrate, apparently, but it seems to be 
dl^ult to resort to the old method of arbitrating between one trade and the con¬ 
tractors, for the reason that so many other trades are involved, and therefore 
there has got to be some general a^eement, or else the^ can not go along with 
their work.—A. Well, sir, the workingman’s capital is his labor. He has just as 
much right to get a high price for that labor as the merchant has to get a high 
price for his go^. It there is a combination of enmloyers which actually pay 
me price— I am only speaking from reading. I am in no combination in 
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any way. I run ray 'bnsiness by myself, and would not be dictated to by any 
combination. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) By a union or combination?—A. No, sir. I would not 
be dictated by a union or combination; but I say right here I have never had 
any reason to find any fault with anything the boiler makers’ union has asked. I 
never found anything unreasonable in what they have asked. But it is an old 
saying that “ Mouct makes the mare go,” and the combination Of employers cer- 
tamly has a great deal more money than the combination of workmen. You have 
got to fight the devil with fire, and the only way to fight that combination is to 
get all bodies of workmen to join together, aud make an iniury to one an injury 
to the whole. If I was a working Iwilerniakcr again I would belong to the union, 
and would consider it to the iutere,st of my union to be affiliated with the other 
unions connected with the building trades council. I have told my men so. 

Testimony closed. 

Whereupon, at 5.20 p. m., the subcominission took a recess until 7.50 m. 


ChK'aoo. Mnrrh WOO. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. VICTOR FAIKENAU, 

Omeral Ihiildiny Voiitnwior, Chinujo. 

The special subcommission met at 10 a. ui.. March 29, 1900. in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 7 p. ni. Mr. Victor Falkeuau was 
sworn as a witness and te.stified as follows; 

Q. Your post-office address?~A. 110 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. G-eneral contrutdor. 

Q. Is there a central body of building contractors in Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the name of it?—A. The building contractors' c<inndl. 

u. Are you a member of that council?—A. I am. 

Q. An officer?—^A. Chairman of the members’ committee and member of the 
executive committee. 

Q. We shall be very glad to have you go on in your own way and give your 
testimony concerning the industrial conditions in Chicago, especially in relation 
to the building trades.—A. For the xmrjiose <*f making it more concise, w-e have 
seen fit to dinde the various branches, and I will make the opening statement. 
(Beading:) 

“In the year lfi04 several organizations of mechanics in the building trades of 
this city, having had oonsiderable trouble up to that date by reason of being 
unable to force a compliance with their demands upon the contractors and 
owners who were erecting buildings, organized and formed what is now known 
Bfi the building trades council. It consisted at that time of representatives desig¬ 
nated as delegates from each separate organization affiliated with it in the build¬ 
ing trades and at that time properly organized. 

“ In looking around for a most effective way in which to compel obedience to 
their demands, not only by building contractors and owners, but by laboring men 
and mechanics of all classes who were not affiliated with their separate organiza¬ 
tions, they inaugurated what i.s now known as the sympathetic strike. The defi¬ 
nition of a symjiathetic strike is, where the contractor or mechanic is employed 
upon a building where there are' other mechanics belonging to the different unions 
of the building trades council, and the nonunion mechanic refuses to connect 
himself with their organizations, or the contractor refuses to obey the mandates 
of the walking delegate, all of the union mei’hanics and laborers upon the job 
immediately quit work, and the jirogress upon the building is immediately 
stopped and work absolutely ceases until the demands of the building trades 
council are complied with. 

“ By this means they have been enabled to increase their membership and 
power by compelling all lines in the building trades to come within their ranks, 
and compelling the contractors and owners to obey the mandates of the building 
trades council and to supnort rules and regulations of the different unions aflaii- 
^ed with that body which they know are noth arrogant and unjust, not only to 
their own sense of intelligence, but to the welfare of the general public as wen. 

If an owner, architect, or contractor did not do as the walking delegate 
request^ no matter how trifling might be the complaint, a sympathetic strike 
was imnrediately ordered, and work upon the builmng was left to stand until 
the demands of the delegate were complied with. If a member of one of the 
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unions affiliated witli the council should he fined for disobeying any of the rules 
of his organization, the contractor who was emidoying him was invariably com¬ 
pelled either to guarantee or see that the fine was paid. They have even gone to 
the extent of calling a sympathetic strike until the matter of one of their own 
rules was adjusted to their satisfaction before they would permit the building 
upon which he was working at the time to go forward to completion. 

“ Gradually becoming aware of their power and ability to enforce any demand 
which they might choose to make, whether just or unjust, and increasing their 
membership until they have now every branch of the bnilding iudu-stry -within 
their ranks and under their control, encouraged by the ease with which they 
accomplished this and secured almost any demand they might make of the con¬ 
tractors, about 2 years ago they began to inaugurate the policy of running the 
building intorests of the city of Chicago to suit thennselves, and under such niles 
as they might choose to pi’oiunlgatci without any regard for the rights of the con- 
tirntor, the owner, the manufacturer, or the architect, who had their money 
invested in expensive plants, consisting of valuable machinery and other acces¬ 
sories necessary for the proper conduct of their res])ective lines'of business; -with¬ 
out any regard for the rights of citizenship and less regard for the building inter¬ 
est of a great city like the city of Chicago. 

“ The policy of the right of the slio]) to have an .apprentice was the first move. 
There are at the pre.sent time only 2 or S of the ,'!2 trades represented in the 
building trad(*.s council, -wherein a contractor, who has spent a lifetime learn¬ 
ing his own trade, and gradn.ally throngli hi.s intelligence and perseverance 
finally reaching the position of a contractor in his line, has a right, if ho should be 
fortunate enough to have a son who might desire to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, to allow him to leant the tr.ade oven in Ins father's o-wn establishment. 
Apprentices at the present time are absolutely barred in all of the most remuner- 
ativobranchi'sof the building ti'ades of thecity of Chicago. Thisof necessity com¬ 
pels contractors and others in this city who desire to have their boys loam a trade 
to send them outside of Chicago to perfect tluiniselves in any branch of industry 
which they might choose to follow. If similar organizations to the building 
trades council in all other cities should adopt those rules -we should actually have 
to import from Eurojic all 'of our labor. 

" The absolute prohibition of the use of machinery by the different organiza¬ 
tions affiliated with the building trado.s council was the next move. Thons. nds 
of dollars spent by contractors and manufacturers for special machinery -with 
which to cheapen the cost of production of their various materials has been for 
years comjielled to lie idle in their shops and yards; those more notably in the 
case of the stone contractors, which matter is treated fully in the statement of 
grievances of the different organizations. 

“ The next move on the part of the building trade council was limiting the 
amount of work that a meclianic could do in a given time.” 

By that, gentlemen, is meant the plumbers, who, after having made an agree¬ 
ment, followed it up a month later by a law stating the amount of work a man 
might do in a day. He was allowed, according to their rules, to set 1 wash basin, 
1 closet, 1 bath tub, as a day's work, or do the roughing in for each one of those 
for a day's work; or a gas fitter was allowed as a maximum maybe 90 feet of gas 
pipe. In the plumbers that would not be equivalent to more than three-eighths 
of a day’s work, and for that 3 hours’ work they insist on a day’s pay. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Each piece would only require 8 hours?—A. 
According to the scale no man was allowed, under penalty of a fine, to do more 
than the amount I have mentioned, CWitness continues to read;) 

“ In this city, where 8 hour.s is recognized as a day’s labor, in order that the 
poor mechanic might bo able to receive the same compensation as the one who is 
more skillod and more rapid in his work, and that there might be no discrimina¬ 
tion between the two when it came to a question of employment, the amount of 
work that each one could do in a given time of 8 hours per day was stipulated. 
The building trades council took as a basis to regulate the capacity of tlie indi¬ 
vidual the amount of labor and material which the inferior man could do in this 
given time. 

“ While it is tnie that this limitation of the amount of work does not extend to 
all branches of the trades affiliated -with the building trades council, at the same 
time it has been sanctioned and approved by the building trades council by their 
refusing to discipline organizations which had inaugurated this outrageous 
measurement of the amount of work that a man should do. 

“ The contractors of the city of Chicago watched -with a certain degree of 
alarm and apprehension the rapid gro-wth of the building trades council; but a 
great many of these contractors, having themselves grown from the ranks of the 
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different unions before they were affiliated with the bnilding trades council, not 
being antagonistic to the organization of labor, believed that the building trades 
council would see the error which they were committing and at the proper time 
compel organizations which were maMng unjust demand to retract them and to 
conduct their associations on lines of justice and fairness to both contractor and 
journeyman. 

“ The contractors bore with patience these unjust and arbitrary rules, because 
they were compelled to accede to any and all demands the various unions might 
feel disposed to make upon them, for fear of the use of the sympathetic strike, 
which was a weapon always loaded and ready to respond to the slightest touch of 
the bnilding trades council.” 

The reason we say wo were compelled is that most contracts have in them a 
limitation of time within which the contract must be completed. If in the mid¬ 
dle of such a contract any such outrageous demand was made, it stands to reason 
that the contractor, in his ambition and desire to carry out the contract and not 
bring harm and damage to the owner of the building, would rather give in to 
such uni-easonable demand than place the completion of the building in jeopardy. 
(Witness continues reading:) 

‘ ‘ The demands of the building trades' council, however, continued to multiply. 
There seemed to be no end to their resources for unreasonable and arrogant 
demands. In their zeal to strengthen their organization, their selfish purposes 
did not permit them to give any thought to the conditions that were confronting 
them, and how much harm they wore doing to the building interests of the city 
of Chicago and the general prosperity and welfare of the community. Recogniz¬ 
ing the fact the general public could not afford to build while such rules and 
regulations were in force, and that it would be impossible for the contractor to 
conduct or to continue his business and control himself so long as the building 
trades council enforced its arbitrary rules, the building contractors of this city 
met in general meeting in April, 18SH), and formed what is known as the building 
contractors’ council. 

“ This organization consists of the following associations of contractors,who are 
doing business in the city of Chicagq: Chicago Masons and Builders’Association, 
Master Carpenters and Builders’ Association, Master Carpenters’ Association, 
Cut Stone Contractors’ Association. Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association, 
Chicago Master Steam Fitters’ Association, Chicago Painters’Association, Master 
Plastoi’ers’ Association, House Draining Association, Sheet Metal Contoactors’ 
Association, Mantel and Tile Association, Thu Iron League, Mosaic Tile Associa¬ 
tion, Marble Manufacturers’ Association. 

“An organization was perfected in April, 181)9. to meet and discuss matters per¬ 
taining to the contracting business in the city of Chicago, and endeavor to regu¬ 
late and adjust the differences esisting between the associations affiliated with 
the building contractors’ council and those affiliated with the building trades 
council. At a meeting of the different associations connected with the building 
oontractors’ council, they presented their various grievances against the unions 
affiliated with the budding trades council. These grievances, while being an 
accurate recital of the demands of the unions upon the contractors, do not touch 
upon the many abuses, annoyances, acts of intimidation, acts of violence, and the 
many impositions that have been forced by the members of the bnilding trades 
council upon the general public, the owner, the contractor, and the nonunion 
man who dared to assert his manhood and endeavor to earn an honest living with¬ 
out paying tribute to an organization that places itself, its mandates, and its con¬ 
stitutions above those of the commonwealth of the great State of Illinois and the 
United States of America. It is, us some one has said heretofore, of more inter¬ 
est to the foreigner who might happen to wander to the shores of the majestic 
Lake Mchigan to belong to the building trades councfil than it would be to apply 
for his naturalization papers that he might enjoy and exercise the rights and 
pri^eges of American citizenship. 

“ In other parts of this statement of facts will be found verified recitals of fMts 
touching upon these particular subjects, which will bear witness that the griev¬ 
ances herewith presented are founded upon actual occurrences and can not be 
controverted by any statement of any individtial or association affiliated with the 
building trades council. 

“The Imildlng contractors’council, in discussing these various tpdevanoes pre- 
^nted to them by the different organizations, came to the just and plausible con¬ 
clusion that the time bad come to act; that they should begin andendeaTtn' to get 
, the diffsrent matters adjusted and the obnoxious rules abrogated. 

“ Wito that end in view, on August 80,1869, thg building contractors’ council 
ad< 9 ti^ a motion to the effect that a committee of five should be appointed to 
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wait upon the bnilding trades council and submit to them the grievances of the 
different organizations affiliated with the building contractors’ council and inform 
the building trades coxmcil that unless they were modified in some instances and 
abrogated in others within one week, the various organizations affiliated with the 
building contractors’ council would be compelled to adopt measures for their own 
protection. 

“ The committee was appointed by the secretary of the building contractors’ 
council, who sent notice to the building trades council and requested that they 
appoint a similar committee to confer with them upon the subject, such commit¬ 
tee to be considered as a jomt committee on arbitration, to continue and in the 
future adjust all matters in dispute. No answer was received and no attention 
paid to this request for over one week, and when a meeting was finally arranged 
with the committee from the building trades council for 10 a. m., September 13, 
for some reason or other their committee failed to meet at the appointed time. 
They subsequently informed the secretary of the building contractors’ council 
that they would meet them at an earlv date. This they finally did; but receiv¬ 
ing no satisfaction whatever as the result of the meeting, the building contractors’ 
council, on September 22, sent to the building trades council by special message 
a copy of the grievances of the different organizations of the building contractors’ 
council, and requested that they take action immediately upon the same. Up to 
the 13th of October no word had been received as yet from the building trades 
council. Their committee had not presented itself, and no attention was paid to 
the repeated re<iuests for a conference. The committee of the building con¬ 
tractors' council, upon this report being made to the organization of their ina¬ 
bility to accomplish anything by reason of the committee from the building 
trades council refusing to meet them, asked to l)e discharged, which was done. 

“ Ui>on November 17, the building contractors’ council having fully made up its 
miud that the building trades council believed that they were firmly intrenched 
in their position, and that they fully sanctioned the arbitrai-y rules of the differ¬ 
ent unions connected with their organizations, and by their actions in refusing to 
treat with the building contractors’ council or a committee from the same indi¬ 
cated that they were going to conduct things in the same high-handed manner as 
they had been doing, adopted the following resolutions: 

BESObUTIONB ADOPTED AT A MEETINO OP THE BUILDINO CONTBACTOBS’ 
COUNCID. HELD NOVEMBBH 17, U99, 

Whereas all branches of trade and commerce in Chicago, except the building 
trade, are sharing the general prosperity of the countiw; and 

Whereas, in contrast to other large cities, a steady decrease has taken place in 
the number and amount of building permits issued in Chicago; and 

Whereas in other cities also subject to the general advance in prices in building 
material building operations have not been thereby retarded; and 

Whereas the cost of building construction in Chicago has been increased by the 
action of the trade unions, affiliatod with the building trades council, in limiting 
the amount of work a man may perform in a working day, in some instances cut- 
tiM his productivity in half; and 

Whereas an additional expense has been caused by the prohibition on the part of 
certain unions, members of the building trades council, of the use of labor-saving 
machineiy; and 

Whereas the cost of construction has been further increased by the costly and 
harassing delays caused by strikes, sympathetic strikes, and lockouts, due to the 
arbitrary, unjust, and often lawless acts of the business agents of said unions; 
and 

Whereas this state of affairs has reached a state where the best interests of 
workmen, contractors, architects, owners, and the city at large are in jeopardy: 
Therefore 

Be it resolved, That in order to restore confidence and prosperity in the build¬ 
ing trade, and to place it.and the diverse interests connected theremth in a posi¬ 
tion to share the revival of business enjoyed by other trades; and 

Reserved, That on and after Jannary, 1900, the trades represented in the build¬ 
ing contractors’ council shall not recognize— 

F^t. Any limitation as to the amount of work a man may perform during his 
working day. 

Second. Any restriction of the use of machinery. 

Third. The right of any person to interfere with the workmen during working 
hours. 

Fourth. The sympathetic strike. 
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Fifth. Bestriction of the use of any manufactured material except prison 
made. 

Sixth. The right of the unions to prohibit the employment of apprentices. 

And. be it furtJuir resolved. That a copy of these regulations he sent to the build¬ 
ing trades council and its affiliated unions, as outlining the position of the building 
contractors’ council with respect to the existing conditions in the building trade at 
the present time, that are detrimental to the welfare of all partieil concerned, with 
the assurance that there is no disposition on the part of the building contractors’ 
council to question the present rate of wages, hours, or the principles of legitimate 
unionisin. 

“ A copy of these resolutions was sent by special messenger to the building 
trades council on the same evening on which they were adopted, Novenitier 17. 
They were read liefore the building trades council and refeired to a committee of 
32, one from each union affiliated with the council, and by them disposed of with¬ 
out any action whatever on their part, and ivithout any consideration or atten¬ 
tion beiiig giving to the building contractors’ council. 

“ The ignoring of all efforts put forth by the building contractors' council to 
airange for an amicable settlement of the differences existing between the several 
trades, and the adoption by the building contractors’ council of the resolutions on 
November 17, wa.s a matter of surjiri.se to the general public. The prospective 
cessation of work in the building lines was a topic which the pres.s in general was 
(liscussing, and the various rules of the different organizations found their way 
into public print. The building trades council, recognizing the necessity of plac¬ 
ing them.selves before the public in a better light than the exposure of their 
methods of conducting their organizatioms and the arbitrary rules of their respective 
trades left them in, began to seek a way in which they could forestall the inevita¬ 
ble results of their refu.sal to meet the building contractors’ council and adjust 
the differences in dispute. The avalanche of public (iriticism was too much for 
them to bear, and not desiring to humiliate themselves and acknowledge that they 
had to meet an organization which they had ignored completely sinc^o inception, 
they solicited an interview outside of the organization to aiTange for a confer¬ 
ence. They did not, however, desire to recognizo the building contractors’ 
council, which orpnization alone represented all brandies of the building trades, 
but endeavored to nave a committee appointed of such contractors as were not then 
affiliated with the building contractors’ council. The evident purjiose of thi,s 
was, in addition to avoiding acknowledging a backdown, that this outside com¬ 
mittee might meet them, and the building contractoi'e’ council not agreeing to 
any conclusions which they might come to, would precipitate a clash between the 
contractors in general, and their rules and all-powerfnl organizations could con¬ 
tinue as they were at that time. 

“The matter was submitted to the building contractors’council, and a com¬ 
mittee was appointed, consisting of members of the council, to confer ivith them. 
The names of this committee were handed to the gentleman who was supposed 
•to have brought about the conference, to give to the building trades council, it 
being understood that they were to be recognized as a committee of the building 
contractors’ council, and were to be treated with as such, and to report the results 
of the conference only to the building contractors’ council. 

“ The building trades council, at their meeting held on December 8 , appointed 
a similar committee. The joint committee, consisting of seven members from 
each council, met in session at the builders and traders’ exchange on December 
11 , when a resolution was offered to the effect that tliis joint conference was 
being held by the committee representing the building trades council on one 
aide, and the committee representing the building contractors’ council on the 
other side; that they were to take up such matters as were brought before them 
for arbitration and adjustment; that they were to meet at such hours of the day, 
the days being specified, and that a majority report should be the report of the 
entire conference committee. The committee of the building trades council 
immoffiately upon the offering of this resolution took exception to its contents, 
claiming that they had no authority to recognize the committee of the contract¬ 
ors as reprwenting the building contractors’ council, as they were given to under¬ 
stand that it was an independent committee. They asked for a postponement of 
the joint meeting until such authority could be received from the building 
trades oofmcil. The meeting finally adjourned until the 18th day of December, 
at which time it was reconvened, and the delegates from the building trades 
■ubuncil agreed to the adoption of the resolution offered at the previous meeting, 
recognijging the committee representing the contractors as a committee from the 
building contractors’ council. 
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“ The following articles were then submitted by the committee on behalf of the 
contractors as the basis to begin the conference and as the subjects for arbitration: 

First. Any limitation as to the amount of work a man shall perform during 
his working day. 

Second. Any restriction of the use of machinery. 

Third. The right of any person to interfere with the workmen during working 
hours. 

Fourth. The sympathetic strike. 

Fifth. Restriction of the u.se of any manufactured material except prison made. 

Sixth. The right of the unions to prohibit the employment of apprentices. 

“ The meetings began in a very harmonious manner, and a friendly disposition 
to treat all matters ^riously and at the same time fairly was evidenced during 
the sessions. Meetings were held almost daily for a period of ten days, the result 
of which, after much labor by the joint committee, was the final adoption of an 
agreement. 

•* The main contention diudng the meetings of the conference committee was 
as to how to avoid the sympathetic strike, and .at the same time be enabled to 
iiccomplish results which the Irailding trades council had heretofore obtained by 
the use of the sympathetic strike, the idea of the building contractors being to 
do away entirely with the use of this weapon as a mode to enforce the demands 
of tiie different unions. They contended that nine-tenths of all the strikes could 
l)e avoided if they were submitted to arbitration. The conference committee 
finally agi'ced upon the adoption of the following rules governing this particular 
point: 

‘•‘Section 1. Each council, parties to this contract, immediately upon the 
ratification of this agreement, shall elect a board of arbitration of five memliers, 
who shall jointly constitute a final board of arbitration, to serve until their suc¬ 
cessors are elected..who shall immediately enter upon their duties, and whose 
duties shall he to enforce the articles of this agj-eement. as herein iucori>orated, 
during their continuance in office, and who shall have the power to impose such 
fines or punishments, or both, as in their judgment the evidence may warrant, 
and until such fines shall have been paid or pnnishnient satisfied such member or 
members shall be barred from all the privileges of the council, association, or 
union to wliich he or they may belong. 

“■Hkc. 2. The right of a steward on the job to protect the journeyman’s 
interest is recognized. 

“‘All comidaints, disputes, or violations of joint agreements by employer or 
employee, parties to this agreement, to be adjusted by the contractor or his apent, 
and the steward or business agent of the building trades council or affiliated 
unions, who shall bo allowed to visit all jobs during working hours to interview 
the steward or workman, but will not in any way interfere with their work. 
Failure to adjust any complaints, disputes, or violations of agreements, the subject- 
matter shall at once be referred to the standing arbitration committee of five from 
the employers and five from the employees representing the trades interested, who 
shall immediately decide the matter at issue. Any case at issue that can not be 
adjusted by the trade directly interested, appeal shall immediately be taken to 
the fin-al board of arbitration, as provided in section 1, to adjust all matters 
referred to it by any of the associations affiliated or may become affiliated with 
either party to this agreement, and their decisions shall be final. Said final 
board ot arbitration shall be, and is hereby, given full power by both parties to 
this agi-eenient to establish and enforce its own rules of procedure. 

‘“No strike or lockont shall be authorized or called by either party to this 
agreement, or by any member or association affiliated or that may become affiliated 
with either party or their business agents, by reason of any dispute arising 
between theiiuions represented in either association. Work shall continue unin¬ 
terrupted while any case is pending before the final board of arbitration.’ 

“ The other provisions in the agreement stipulated that there should be no lim¬ 
itation as to the amoimt of work that the man should perfoi-ni during his working 
day; that each established shop in each respective trade shouldbe allowed at least 
one apprentice, whose time of expiration of apprenticeship should expire before 
the apprentice should reach the ago of 22 years. 

“It was to remain optional with the contractor as to the number of men that he 
should employ. No rules other than those embodied in the. aOTeement were to be 
promulgated, recognized, or enforced by either party while the agreement was in 
force, unless autliorized by the final board of arbitration. 

“ ’The contractors belonging to the bnUding contractors council, according to the 
agreement, were to employ in buildings in course of construction or other work 
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in the Imilding line no workmen except those carrying cards of an organization 
afBliated with the bnilding trades council. The committee oonclnded its labors 
on the 28th day of December, when it was agreed by all of the conference com¬ 
mittee who were present to report at the rooms the next morning, the 29th 
instant, and attach their names to the final report, that it might be submitted to 
the building contractors council, which met in the afternoon on the 29th, and to 
the building trades council, which assembled in the evening of the same day. 

“At the appointed time the next morning the joint conference committee met, 
the report was read and properly signed by the following committee, representing 
the building contractors’ council; W. P. Behel, chairman; T. C. Boyd, T. A. 
Dungan, James A. Miller, John Bawle, E. M. Craig, B. Vierling. 

“ The following names were attached to the document on behalf of the committee 
representing the building trades council: George P. Gubbins, chairman; Joseph 
A. Sullivan, E. Edwards, Herman Lillien. 

“ The other three members of the committee representing the btiilding trades 
council—Mr. Woodbury, of the carpenters' association; Mr. Madden, of the jour¬ 
neyman steam fitters’ association, and Mr. Smith, representing the plumbers’ 
union—-were not present. 

“The other members of their committee stated that they would see that their 
names were added to the report before it was presented to the meeting of the 
bnilding trades council in the evening. 

“ These names were not added to the report when it was presented at their meet¬ 
ing, various reasons being given, but as yet not sufficient reason to justify their 
action in refusing to si^ a report to which they were a party, having agreed to 
ite provisions and voted in favor of its adoption. 

“ The report was presented to the building contractors council at this meeting on 
the afternoon of the 29th of Decemlrer and immediately ratified by them. The 
signatures of the president and secretary of the council were attixihed to the 
the copy, and the committee were instructed to meet as already airanged, with 
the committee from the building trades council at 10 o'(!lock on Saturday, the 30th 
instant, to exchange copies of the agreement. The conference committee of the 
building contractors council had been assured by the committee of the bnilding 
trades council that there was no doubt but the building trades council would 
adopt the report at their meeting on Friday, the 20th instant. 

“^e report was presented to the meeting of the building trades council, 
together with all of the records and minutes of the conference: after the reading 
of which the secretary of the building trades council was instructed to have 
copies of the joint agreement printed and sent to the respective organizations 
amiated with the building trades council, for them to act upon and instruct 
their delegates to the building trades council how to vote upon the proposition. 
The building trades council in this instance put itself on record as having the 
authority upon one occasion to appoint a committee to confer with the building 
contractors council, and still when the report of the committee was presented to 
it for adoption, it claimed that it did not have the power to adopt the agreement, 
but would necessarily have to refer it to the different organizations. 

“ Only one of their committee reported at the meeting on Saturday morning, 
December 30th. He informed the committee of what had transpired at the 
meeting of the building trades council, and assured the committee that it would 
be a matter of three weeks liefore answers could be received from all of the 
organizations in regard to what action they had taken in the matter. He stated 
that there was no doubt but the majority of the organizations would instruct 
their delegates to vote for the adoption of the joint agreement. 

“On January 5, 1900, information was rec.eived by the building contractors 
council of a sympathetic strike having been inaugurated on the Methodist Book 
Concern building, Washington street, near State, on imcount of some shopmen 
employed by a marble concern working upon the building who were not affiliated 
with the trades council. The conference committee of the building contractors 
council was instructed to call upon the committtee of the building trades council 
that same day and protest against this action, pending the action of the building 
trades council on the joint ap’eement. The committee called at the headquartOTs 
of the bnilding trades council, 187 Washington street, and there met Mr, Davis, 
the secretary of the council, and Mr. Lillien and Mr. Woodbury, members of the 
conference committee. They stated their object and gave them to understand 
that In ihmr estimation the calling of a sympathetic strike u^n this building, 
pending'their disposition of the joint agreement, was a breach of faith on their 
part, tad they were requested to call the strike off. This they claimed they had 
no powerto do, m the matter was not in their hands, and they coold do nothing 
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until it was turned over to them. Mr. Woodhury, who was one of the delegatee 
who had not signed the joint agreement, waeaeked at this meeting for his reasons 
for refusing to sign the document. He stated that his reasons were personal, and 
that they were nobody’s businoss but his own.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, at a meeting held at the Sunset Club, which is a body 
of representative business men of this city, Mr. Woodbury stated he was abso¬ 
lutely opposed to arbitration agreements being foi-mulated between the carpen¬ 
ters unmn and the employers association, inasmuch as arbitration was rarely 
satisfactory, took too much time, and in the end the men always got the worst of 
it Reading:) 

“Those present contended that as a majority of the committee of the buildiim 
trades council had signed the agreement, it was just as binding as if they all 
had signed it. But the refusal of the three men who represented some of the 
largest organizations in the building trades council to attach their signatures to 
the agreement was in the estimation of the building contractors council an indi¬ 
cation that they desired to pose before their organization as not being in full sym¬ 
pathy with the provisions of the agreement.” 

“They were asked at this meeting what progress was being made toward get¬ 
ting the matter before the different associations, and what, if any, action had as 
yet come under their notice. Mr. Davis, the secretary of the council, produced 
some printed copies of the agreement, and stated that there was only one organi¬ 
zation that had had a meeting since he had them ininted, and that this was the 
only organization that as yet had taken the matter up. 

“ As one week had already transpired since the joint agreement was placed in 
the hands of the building trades council, it was necessary to infer that the three 
weeks which they had asked for would lie continued now to four weeks. When 
the suggestion was made of the possibility of getting the matter up before the 
different unions and hm-rying it to a speedy settlement, even if it was necessary 
to call special meetings of the trade unions to act upon the matter, it was stated 
that there was no necessity, as they would all act upon it within the time before 
mentioned. , , ... 

“Not being able to get any satisfaction from the building trades council in rela¬ 
tion to the sympathetic strike on the Methodist Book Concern, the executive com¬ 
mittee of the building eontraotors council were compelled to take the matter in 
hani At a meeting they decided to send to the building trades council a letter 
to the effect that the rights and privileges of a member in good standing in the 
association connected with the building coiitrac(,ors council would have to be 
protected by the building contractors council, and that the council proposed to 
stand by the firm in question upon the Methodist Book Conoem building, even if 
it was necessary to the extent of guaranteeing the completion of that building.” 

The letter I will read (reading); 

CniCAao, January 37, 3t>oo. 

Mr. E. A. Davis, Secretary Building Trades Council, in? Washington Strad, City. 

Dear Sir: The building contractors council has instructed its conference com¬ 
mittee to communicate at once with your council in reference to the agi'eeinent 
formulated by the joint conference committee, December 29,1808, to the end that 
a definite day be set for the final ratification and signing of the agreement. Our 
part of the agreement was signed by our president and secretary, December 30, 
1890, and has been ready to be exchanged for the one in your possession since that 
date. 

We therefore ask that a definite answer be given us not later than Saturday, 
January 37,1900, so that we may prepare a definite line of action for the future. 

Awaiting your answer, we remain yours, respectfully, 

W. F. Behel, 

Chairman Conference Committee, Building Contractors' Cosincil. 

(Witness continues reading pn^r;) 

“ The matter was finally amicably adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
pending the final acticni of the building trades council on the joint agreement. 

“ On January 27, not having had any word or any communication from the build¬ 
ing trades council in answer to the letter of January 17,1900, and receiving no 
replies to repeated requests forsome information in regard to their proposed action 
in reference to the joint agreement, the building contractors’ council, despairing 
of reaching an agreement with them, and having made up their minds that the 
building trades counoU was acting in bad faith, and was only playing for time, 
and tryug to delay the matter until the building season opened and the contractors 
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wBTn ftll hnsy rtoriOod 1(1 fiy a dofiiiitp timo for artion on tho imrl of tlu- liniUUi 
TOntrSors- n'mm'il. in tUo ovinit of tlu- ImildiiiK t ra.los comici 1 1 , ot rati fyinK 11 
S'cment Tlicv adoirtcd tl.o followiUK notu-e, whu-h wnt. |)r,ut,..(bn cireul 
lattLr form and 'icnt ti'i ov.-rvindividnal c.mimotod witli tlm aNswiatimi.i afflliat, 
th„ ImildiTiL' contractors' council, with instrucDon.s to see that evory jouriic 
Sin midwor^au in their employ in tho huildiuK line should receive a copy 

Hrcular which readsas follows, was direr-ted to the respective joumeyim 
i^vli-inics'in each trade, and stated to each .iourneynmu and mechanic in<-ai 
Sni^the amount of wai?es which would be paid him. The balance of tho drenl 
re^s as follows: 



met ruiosto uecaion.r,i . -• c" ' -- - February 

1900. and vou will govern yourselves accordingly. 

Eight hours .shall constitute a day's work. 

Time and one-half will be allowed for all overtime. 

Double time for Sundays and holidai s , ,, , 

No limitation as to the amount of w.irk a itiati shall p.-i foriri in a day. 

No restriction as to union or nonuiiion made material. 

No restriction as to the u.se of machinery. 

The foreman shall be tlie agent of the ('(anraefor. 

Tho right to employ and discharge whoever lie maycii.iose is reserved loll 
eiroloyer. ” 

The wages as proiunlgatcd through tin n. 'diimi of thn i cii' ir to the jonrne; 
men of the respective trades wtis as follows: 


BriokIayer.s. 

$1.00 Marlilo i-ctti I.-, .. . 

... ;i, .1 

Plumbers. 

1.00 , Carpet.ters.. . 

3.4 

Stonecutters. 

4.0U ' Painters. 

3.0 

Gas fitters. 

4.00 . Gravel roofei ■. 

3.0 

Steam fitters. 

4.00 ' Pla.sti'rers'laborer- 

. . a. 1 

Plasterers and engineers. 

•i.OO j Lnh(>rt'7>. 

. Oi 

Tile setters . 

4.00 Hon.-e drainers. 

. 3.91 

Ii’on setters and bracket struct- 

1 .Sbeet-mctul worker.s.... 

. 3.4i 

ural.. 

.O.fiO i 


Iron workers, ornamental and 

1 


brackets. 

3.90 I 



“ These circulars were printed and distributed by the various organizations, ai 
reijuftsted, among their employers. Naturally they camt* to the uotict of tla 
building trades council, the officers of which iiiiiiiediately began to offset tin 
effect of the same by declaring to their men and the inemhors of their organiza 
tion that it was a lockout on the part of the general eontractors. The terms o 
the, notices, however, simply stated that on and after February .'ith the eontrac 
tors of the city of Chicago would not submit to the dictates or rules of tho build 
ing trades council, and that men who desired to go to work for them would havi 
to work under the rules adopted hy the building contractors’ council.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is a general statement of the case, and brings it np t( 
the 5tli of February, when tho notices were passed to the men. It is iinnecessan 
to state, as you have probably had testimony to that effect before, that on accouii 
of the disturbances in labor circle.s, real estate in Chicago has severely suffered. 

Q. fBy Mr. Kennedy.) Ls this the Madden agreement, what was known as tin 
Madden movement for arbitration or settlement, that yon have been dealinf 
with?—A. You mean the long statement I read there? 

Q. Yes.—A. That was the arbitration meeting. 

Q. Initiated by Mr. Madden?—A. Initiated by Mr. Madden originally, and thei 
turned down. Of course, that statement is ouV valuable so far as it shows ou: 
action, our desire, to deal with these men; and to recognize their building trade 
council, and the methods of that council and what their actions have been. 

Q. I want to ask you in that connection if there was any other movement fo: 
settlement of this strike trouble that was initiated by Mayor Harrison, and if yoi 
are going to treat of that later on; or if there is anjdhing to say about it, woulc 
you prefer to say it right hero in this connection?—A. If yon jirefer. 

Q. Had you it in your memorandum for discussion?—A. I was ready to answe; 
Any (lUestions that you gentlemen might suggest. I will take that up if you wish 
Mayor IJarrisou, learning of the serious conditions that might iKissibly arise fron 
the ■vefy much fflsturbeu elements in tlio lalmr market, and recognizing the fac 
that through similar conditions there hud been brought about a state of rebelliol 













in 1804 which forced the President of the United Stsfes tO Send OB troops to t 
city, thought that he might act as intermediary, and notified nine meiBOBTS OT 
the building contractors’ council to meet nine members of the building trades 
council in his office to arbitrate. However, the contractors, after thoroughly 
considering the proposition, and recognizing that it came from the first mams- 
trate of the city, and all the dignity it represented, nevertheless concluded that 
two attempts had been made to settle the difficulty with the building trades 
council; and having previously, in the press and on all possible occasions, endeav¬ 
ored to show the character and the general make-up of this building trades 
council, the contractors recognized that this body, as they had shown by exanmles, 
was BO unreliable,lawless,and corrupt that no possible good could come from' 
any conference or attempt at arbitration with them. The contractors' council at 
that time had announced through its committee that it had taken the stand that, 
having used all possible means and made all possible efforts to reach an amicable 
settlement of this question with the building trades council, they would not deal 
■with the building trades council as such. But they had also announced that 
they were ready to deal with any of its affiliated unions. I should correct myself 
there: not that the council was ready to deal with any of its affiliated umons, 
but they referred any of the affiliated unions of the building trades council to 
their respective bodies of employers; that is, bricklayers to deal with master 
masons, caipenters’ union men ti i deal with the carpenters’ organizations, and 
so on; and therefore Mayor Harn-on made no further efforts. 

I was merely going to state as a taxj)ayer that each and every owner of proji- 
erty in the city of (Chicago has materially suffered on account of the decrease in 
the value of real estate; in fact, in my humble ojnnion. when the nation wished 
to honor Admiral Dewey, if they had presented liim a house in Chicago instead 
of Washington, they would not have placed him in this dilemma: I don’t bediovo 
ho could hav(> given the house away here. Eeal estate values have bewi seriously 
deprswsed. Building values have been forced upwards. Labor organizations 
have gi'own so arrogant—in fact labor leaders in the hard times have made 
demand after demand, and on account of the position of the contractors, who 
were in a great many cases under lieavy bonds to complete the buildings on time, 
they had to yield to those demands; and they continued formulating demands 
and imbibing power until you might say they wen; power-drunk. Many of the 
demands they made will probably he uamited by those who follow me. One of 
the strange conditions that Chicago presents i.s, that notwithstanding the hard 
times in IHIWiind from 189r) onward, tne labor unions have been able loformulate 
tliemselves under such rules that they have constantly been driving one man 
after another into their fold until you might say they had the entire city union¬ 
ized. Of course the result of it was, there being very little work, that a great 
many of these men had to remain unemployed. The coiidition.s in Chicago were 
different from tliose in any city in this country. In 1898, on account of the 
.World's Fair, we found here on our hands stranded mechanics of all branches. 
Of course in 189;i, on account of the congestion in the building interests, they 
were able to earn very large wages; hut after tho panic took place building 
almost came to a cessation by Ajiril, 1894, and from that time on, strange to say, 
the building trades council has been able to gather strength, until to-day it has 
reached the refinement of the building trades council idea. A great many curious 
results have grown out of the conditions, perfect as they were under tlie system 
in force. "The building trades oomicil took tho stand that they would not hanffie 
any material excejiting that fashioned by members of bodies affiliated lirith it. 
At a large building which I was erecting at 183 Fifth avenue, I had undesiguedly 
sublet the contract for the orncmental iron work to a firm just outside of Cook 
County. Consi'quently tho ornamental iron work was fashioned by men not 
members of a body afluiated ivith tho building trades council. The building had 
to be hnished in 3 j months, and being six stories and basement, and fireproof at 
that, I had very little time to spare. On the 2d day of December the ornamental 
iron arrived at the site. I found that the members of tho ornamental iron workers’ 
union refused to handle it, their reason being that it had not been made by the 
members of the Chicago building trades council. I was compelled to throw all 
that iron out and have it refashioned in Chicago at an expense of $2,700. It is 
not the amount I complain of here; it is the principle involved. At the Western 
Electrical Building, involving an expenditure of $320,000, there were somewhere In 
the neighborhood of 80,000 feet of iron beams. They were connected by fireproof 
arches. The plastering contractor whom I had employed started as per specifi¬ 
cations and our contract to cover the underside of those beams with two coats 
of mortar, the first coat being a brown coat, the second white plaster. The dele¬ 
gate from tho building trades council came there and informed us that that 
778a-21 
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would never do. On being naked what waa the trouble, be atated that it would 
be neceasary for na to tack up roda and run every one of thoae cornera juat M if it 
were a cornice in an elegant reaidence. We argued with him, atatmg that that 
would mean an expenao of 1.5 centa a foot aa againat 3 centa a fwt in the other 
caae, and hia answer waa that they wore not making rules for the benefit ot the 


^s /waa Baying, the state of the labor market in this city offered very little 
omploymcnt, considering the great number of men who belong to the vanoua 
unions The labor leaders in their doaire to do good—and a very proper desire if 
notiniuriouB to the city’s interests—believed some means niu.st bo found to make 
the work go around, and began what we have termed the limitation ot a ^ya work, 
Tliia limitation was not confined to one line, the idumbers, but oxfauided to the gas 
fitters, the plasterers, the lathers, and I am told to the .steam fittCTS. they being 
allowed to turn so many threads on a certain size of pipe, and the number of 
thn'ada constituting a day's work, decreasing as the size of the pipe increases. And 
in the case of the steam fitters, they even went so far—and the rule was entorcod 
last month; I aSSnme it is to-day—that tliey insisted upon certain additional pip¬ 
ing iroiug in which the contrac^tors, claiming and l)elievmg thej^ were competent 
engineers deemed absolutely unnecessary and superfluous, hut in order to satisfy 
the unions these pipes had to go in. I have .inst retiiniod from the East, where 1 
have been visiting the five jirincipal cities, Boston, New York, Philadoljmia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington, and there my atteniioii "was called to the fact that the 
average intelligence of the contractors was <piestioned. I wish to say to this 
commission that as a giuioral contractor in this city, having come in contact 
with five or six Imndred of the firms and roijre.sentative contractors of this town, 

I mav state with some authority, I helieve. and without, possibly appearing con¬ 
ceited. that the average intelligence of the contractor in this city is fully as liigh 
as that in any city in Uie country, and the .same applies to the workimmieu._ 

Q (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Where and by whom was the intelligence of the Chicago 
contrmttors questioned?—A. I read a statement made lieforo you, by Mr. Nich¬ 
olson I believe; it waa so stated in the paper I road, that there is a possibilitv that 
the men may grow more intelligent tlian the contractor. Now I am of the firm 
conviction, as I have been an employer of union men a great many years, and 
have come in verv close touch with my employees, who at times have iiiimliered 
as many as 3,000^1 am of the firm conviction that were the best intolligeuiio of 
these employees to prevail, the union conditions, as they exist in Chicago to-day, 
would not be in force. I have all confidence in the large number of meohanlca. 
A large majority of thorn are intelligent, and they are anxious to put in as many 
davs in the year as possible. They are absolutely opposed to the sympathetic 
strike and if a fair and honest niirestriotod ballot could be taken, that statement 
would probably be home out liy 80 to S.'i per cent of tlie unions, in my judgment. 

I so state because I have been requested to do so by men who are afraid to appear 
before this comniiasion, members of unions, but men who have been in my 
employ for a good many years, and who feel that if they so stated they might 
receive personal violence. This may seem strange to yon gentlemen, and I say 
it as a citizen of Chicago with a certain sense of degradation ami shame, that my 
experience and my investigation in tlie Eu.st has taught me that there is no^ city 
in this country where lawlessness is allowed to prevail and continue as it is in 
the city of Chicago. Within 4 months, in the city of Now York, where the 
press has found it necessary constantly to attack the Integrity of the police force, 
when there was a strike at one- of the largest buildings, and the strikers were 
told to leave the building, and their places were filled by nonunion men, it 
merely required the iiresence of two policemen on the ground to preserve order. 
And these policemen notified any such men as constituted themselves pickets that 
if they dared to picket or patrol the place to such an extent that they were found 
twice before the premises they would be arrested, and they were arrested, and 
the result was not as it waa in Chicago; they were not pardoned"out the next 
day, as was the case with Mayor Harrison alter a man had been sent up for 00 
days to the Bridewell in this city. 

It is not a question of politics with me in any form; it is Immaterial to me 
whether it is a Democratic or a Repnhhcan administration; I wish to be clearly 
understood on that point. The p'oiiit that I stand for is that it is the duty of the 
chief mAgistrate of the city to protect the liberty and rights of any and every 
indiTidnal, whether he carry a union o.ard or not. These conditions did not pre¬ 
vail, I am glad to say, under the administration of the father of the present mayor. 
In 18871.'was erecting the llayinarket Theater, and we liad one of the bitterest 
fights this city has ever knovni. It was the strike in which the men stood for the 
e^ht-how rule. 1 reported to the mayor tliat there were men in front of my 
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bnUding and close By who interfered with others who wished to work at that 
building. He listened to the entire story quietly, and when I got through he 
simply turned to me and said: “ I know there is no law covering this ground, 
but that picket is there only for one purpose; he does not work himself and he 
is ready to use such force as may bo necessary to prevent others from working, 
and I shall see that anybody who wants to work gets the privilege of so doing.” 
The present mayor, liowover, I regret to say, does not take that stand; and even 
in connection with work which comes directly under Iiis domain, the public 
schools of this city, ho has perinitte<l three bnildiugs to remain unfinished. They 
wore abandoned fully fonr and one-half months ago, if not longer. If my mem¬ 
ory serves me rightly it was the first or second day of October, 1899. In one of 
the s.rhools the trouble was that there was nonunion concrete in the basement; 
that is,concrete which had Ixen put in by nonunion men,and all the different 
branches, steam fitters, plasterers, masons, carpenters, and others in the building 
left it and insisted on staying away until this nonunion concrete should be dug 
-out and replaced l)y union conci-ote. 

In another building there is a $17 compression tank which was made by non¬ 
union lal)or, and the building is abandoned; au<l in the third there is a boiler 
which was made in a-nonunion boiler slioj). and that building .stands idle; not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the mayor knows that over 4.000 children are waiting 
to get schooling and education under these roofs. It was not, however, untu 
1894—the same year that tht‘building 1 Hides council was fonnial.if I am informed 
correctly—that the men learned that iiicy could receive the c.ooiwration of the 
police department. At that time a firm < if which I am the president was erecting 
the Stock E.xchange Building, involving an ejqienditui’o of considerably over 
$1,2.50,000. The cariienters. under the stress of tli(> conditions under which we 
were working in 189;i, presented us with an agreement. The carpenters as em¬ 
ployers were not organized, and tliey presented <‘ach individual firm with an 
agreement in Aiiril, I believe it was, of IN!)!!, asking for 4,5 cents an hour. We. of 
course, having a great many long contracts which must be finished for the World’s 
Fair, had nothing left but to sign the agreement. Howi'ver, by the fall of 1893 
there was not much woik. and they offered their services for 40 cents, 30 cents, 
and fimilly as low as 25 cents per hour, and that was the prevailing wage in this 
city in the spring of 1894. At that time we were alsmt ready to place a large 
imdy of cariKinters in a building. We wei'o pajdng the men .30 cents per hour, 
which was .5 cents above the rate then iirevailing. They immediately called a 
strike. Mayor Hopkins was in the city hall chair. His window overlooked the 
building wMch we were erecting. We called for police protection. 'They sent 
about 40 police, but these 40 jiolice permitted the pickets to the extent of 40 or 
<50 to patrol the premises, in fact in such numbers that it was difficult for persons 
to pass in front of the building: and it was a daily rxicurrence that men were 
knocked down right in front of pedicemen—nonunion men were knocked down, 
their tool chests taken away from them, and the men beaten; and the police sto^ 
there and always .arrested a nonunion man. We had only 3 cases out of 73 that 
occurred in which a union man was arrested. 

It was that simply that led the building trades council to recognize the fact that 
their strength lay in having the assistance of ihe police force. Up to 1897 work 
remained very slack, but the building trades council kept reenforcing itself. Up 
to that date it was part of the laws of the body that no person belonging to the 
building trades council could at the same time hold a political office, whetherit 
be national. State, county, or city. However, at that time, I believe it was in 
1897 t^t Mr. Carter Harrison, the present incumbent of the mayoralty chair, 
took his placr; and at the same ;imo the law was abrogated which had been in 
force before, preventing members of the building trades council from holding 
political positions; and at that time or somewhat later the president of the build- 
mg trades council was made one of the city officers of the civil service commis¬ 
sion of this city. That, of course, led to a good many abuses of power, and was a 
materuil factor in helping members of the various affiliated bodies in obtaining 
offices under the administration. It also led, as I am reliably informed, to increas¬ 
ing the number of persons required in doing city ivork. For instance, in doing 
paving jobs they apjioint one inspector of sand, one of cement, one of crushed 
stone and concrete, one of brick, and sometimes one of asphalt, each man drawiim 
$5 a day. These expenses, of course, have to be borne by the taxpayer; and, 
gentlemen, these are the conditions as you find them to-day. 

U. (By Mr. Kbnnkoy.) Have you any information or belief that politics have 
had anything to do with the initiation of this strike and the failure of efforts to 
settle it?—A. In my pidgment politics had absolutely nothing to do with the 
origin of the strike. The strike is due to the one simple fact that in addition to 
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the niles that we have liere anTionnoed, wo infdat on tho dissoltition of he hniM- 
ing trades eomicil. That is tlie, only thing, the only sto]) that can load to any 
lasting good. We do not stand on any untonahle gronnds; we do not say to these 
gentlemen, yon can not maintain yonr building trades council while we can 
maintain onr contractors’ conucil; while, of course, tho ground that the_contract¬ 
ors' (mnncil takes is on a very much higlu'r jdane than that of the building trades 
council. The only ground that wo take is one that will lead to continued employ¬ 
ment of the men, to do away with .strikes and lockouts, so that prosiierity may 
again retnni to the building interests of (liicago. First and foremost, the build¬ 
ing trades council must be dissolved; tlie t)odi('s affiliated wuth it must break 
away from it before tho employers' organization can treat with them. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akkk.) Arc- yiiu willing to dispense with your council if they will 
dispense" with theirs?—A. We are not at jiresent willing t.o dispense with onr conn- 
(ul. The council is one which has innch larger aims than might appe.ar on the 
surface. There will be much larger matters which will come under its domain, 
under its j>roper action, and will be properly considered: and it will never lie a 
council which will take any action which shall hi' in the least harmful to any of 
the intere.sts of either the affiliated bodies or any of its indivi<inal,s. 

Q. Would yon object, to tlio continuing of their conucil if it would allow the 
seixirab'trades to enter into arbitration and mak(! it effectual?—A. Decidedly, 
because the only principle, as they themseh'es recognize, that holds their council 
together, is the sympathetic strike; and tliat is the thing that is kee)>ing our .school 
Imildings from "bemg fini.shed; that is the thing that acts as against ii man who 
does not happen to carry a union citvd. In my humble .iudginent only—I am not 
speaking for my councii—I am firmly of thi' belief tlmt it is to the interest of all 
that unions should be recognizeil. but not as against nn individual who does not 
see fit to holmig to the union. It is his ijrivilege to work just the same as it is 
that of the man who can'ies a imioii card. Ton may answer (o that, how will 
you prevent chaos in wages if you try to work union and nonunion men together— 
that is to say. the nonunion men will he willing to reap the henefit of the union 
work. IJnt that in prm-tici' is not so, as is evidenced in a large measure by what 
at present prevails in Boston. There union and nonunion men work together. 
In Baltimore the same is nowin vogue, and there is no di.spnsit.ion to cut the wages. 
If you will allow me, I will read you the policy of the council as formulated. 

Q. Which council?—A. The liuiUliiig contractors’council. (Reading:) “When 
the unions affiliated with the Imikliiig trades council have permanently \yith- 
drawn their support from said (touiicil, and express a desire to treat wfith indi¬ 
vidual associations of like trades, and recognize the efinal rights of all to work 
for whom they may see fit, and the right of the employer to hire or di.scharge 
whomsoever lie may see fit, then we will pledge onr individual as.sociationa to 
pay the rate of wages in force February 5, PJOO—H hours per day; (1 days per 
week; time and a half for overtime; double time for Sundays and holidays; no 
• limitation as to the amount of work a man shall perform in a day; no restriction 
of the use of manufactured material, other than prison-made: no re.striction to 
tho use of machinery—each association will treat as to methods of enforcing the 
above.” 

Q. Hitherto disputes have been settled by arbitration. You are familiar, I pre¬ 
sume, with the system that prevails iu Boston?— A. Yes. 

Q. Between the master masons and the bricklayers’ union?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tliey have gone on succes.sfuny under that for 9 years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Settling their differenc(‘.s?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is done on the principle that there shall he neither a .strike nor a 
lockout, hut all difftu-euces, if they can not he settled between tho employer and 
the employee, .shall be referred to "a hoard of arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is in the way of doing just that thing here?—A. We are abso¬ 
lutely prepared to do preci.sely that thing here; hut you evidently lose sight of the 
fact that this is between the bodies of employers and the unions of employees, and 
this absolutely does away with the building trades eouucil, I will read you a few 
lines that refer to that. (Reading:) 

“And also agree that all such (lestions”—^this means both sides also agree— 
“ that all such tiuestions shall l)e settled by our owu trade without any interven¬ 
tion of any other trade whatsoever. ” 

That means doing away with the sympathetic strike, and in that lies the essence 
of this agreement. 

Q. T^mt is a part of the Boston sciheme that you read from?—A. Yes; the Boston 
agreement, yes., Now,in the city of Boston they have endeavored to continue the 
aina^mated imilding trades connr;il, as they call it there, hut the bricklayers and 
maaons have an agree.ment with the employers, and there has been absolute faith 
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kept on both sides; the same applies to the laborers and the employers. It is not 
the duty of the employer to ascertain whether an employee is a member of the 
union or not, bnt, as a matter of fact, they work together with them. The union 
granite cutters have worked alongside the nonunion granite cutters without any 
questions asked. The same ajiplies to the jdastorers, steam fitters, plumbers, and 
so you might go through tlie entire list. In Baltimore it took 4 months, as you 
probably know, to do away with the demands of the building trades council. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenkedy.) Yon answered the first ])art of my question, and the 
second part remains unanswered.—A. That was, if you isleaso—I was interrupted. 

Q. Have politics anything to do with the continuance of the .strike and the fail¬ 
ure of the efforts at arbitration and s(jt,tleniBUt!‘—A. I believe I am justified in 
saying that ther(> is ab.solutely no politics iii either ])liase of the case, neither in 
the origin of the .strike nor in the settling of it. But we do believe—at least 
some of us believe, not as a qonncil. 1 mean individuals—are of the o])inion that 
tlii're is a great deal of jiolitics invidved in the matter of the building trades coun¬ 
cil, be<ause since that building trades council has introduced its methods aiid 
nianvof its afliliati'd members in tlie city hall and on the city pay rolls, a national 
builAing trades council has been fomied. and that national building trades coun¬ 
cil would give any lix-al building trades council the power, as they claim, to stop 
work in any and every city. It it is. as has lieen (dainicd iiy some, the desire and 
the object ot the mayor to utilize the Imilding tradescouncil for p<ditical purposes 
in a local w;iy,it is fair fo assume fhat the nafional huilding trades council has 
been proj(.'cl(!d for a similar puiqiosi’ and merely to isiver a largiu' field. 

Q. Htive you (‘ver heard that the Madihui movement at arbitration was defeated 
on the one side because Mr. Madilen was a Rci>uhlican, and that the mayor’s 
effort to settle if was defeated on the other side he(!auw* the mayor was a Demo¬ 
crat, and he j)roi)oscd to make political capital out of iff—A. No, sir; on the con- 
trai'y- — 

(Intemipting.) Never heard anything of that sort?—A. On the contrary, I 
think iti is ridiculous to bring in any such idea. If anybody has brought that in 
to you- 

Q. tlnt'Trupting.) It ha.s not been brought in in the way of testimony. I have 
merely-A. (Interrupting.) Merely heard it. 

Q. Merely hetird it: yes.—A. 1 would say. on the contrary, that the only thing 
that, in my judgment, defeated the ratification of that agreeuieut, which had 
already ht'en sigmsl, was the absolute objection of many of the nntons to submit 
matters to arbitration. As I have said before and used the phrase—I use it 
advisedly again—they were jiower drunk. They Ixdieved that any demands they 
made would havt? to be granted. I can give evidence of that in the remarks made 
by Mr. Woodbury at a meeting which 1 have previously moutioiied here thistwen- 
ing, at which he stated that he was tilisolutely opposed t.o arliitratiou; and that 
in his union as well as in several other unions underlies their objection to that 
agree.meiit. Had that agi'eeim'iit becui dvawm up and propcrl,v signed, as it was 
drawn np by the various afflliahsl bodies, it is probable that in Chicago there 
would Itiivo been by this time Sl.i.tKW.OlK) wortli of work underway. The evidence 
of the malicious and tvi iinuical workingof t lio building trades council can hardly 
bo Iwttei illustrated tliau by tiiis ca,sc. I will give it. as I do not know that any 
of the gcutlemon of the contractors’ council arc so familiar with it. At a build¬ 
ing at the comer of St. Clair and Indiana streets, owned by the Ogden Sheldon 
estate, there were two small wiinlows, which windows were properly fashioned 
by the sheet-metal contractor. There was a strike on in the shop of this con¬ 
tractor, and, accordingly, when it was time to build these metal frames in he, 
believing he could avoid troubl , sent u]) bis men at 5 o'clock in the morning to 
set the frames. The Imilding trades council representatives came to the building 
and order'd the balance of the mechanics to stop. It was awarehon.se, I believe, 
costing from $40,01)0 to $50,000, and work was stopped. Then Mr. Green, repre¬ 
senting the Ogden Sheldon e.state, tided to get matters arranged. He made a 
propo.sition to them to let .seme other contractor, who had signed the agreement 
with the metal workers’ union, fashion the frames. They said no; that would not 
answer. The next iiroiiosition was that Mr. Green himself, representing the 
owners, employ the nnioii men and litive the frames made. No; that would not 
answer. Finally, in desperation, the owner said, “I will throw out these metal 
frames and substitute wooden frames.” "Oh, no; that will not do. We must 
have the man McFarlane, who got those frames ont, do those frames with union 
labor; otherwise Mr. McFarlane must stop until he agrees with us and signs our 
agreement.” The building lay idle there for nearly 9 weeks, and finally, as we 
assumed and have good reason to assume, tor a consideration, a settlement was 
made and the building was allowed to proceed—however, not by building in these 
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frames. Aii opening liad to be left for these frames, and after the building was 
completed the metal contractor was allowed to come on the premises and set 
them. 

Q. You mean the walking delegate or business agent recieived a consideration 
for settling itV—A. Well, I do not know who received it. 

Q. You say you had good evidence?—A. Well, we know from experience that 
for a consideration yon can settle a strike. I will give, with your permission, 
some cases that occurred on other buildings. But before I go into that I had 
rather state some of the other workings of this building trades council, so that 
vou can become better acquainted with itsiniquitous methods. At a large build¬ 
ing I was erecting a tall stack, the parts of which had been properly formed and 
prepared by the boiler makers, members of the building trades council. When 
this steel arrived on the premises I promptly set the boiler makers to work to set 
the stack. We had been at work possibly tliree hours when a delegation waited 
on us from the building trades council and informed us that we could not go 
ahead with the boilermakers. If we did, every man on the job, numbering possibly 
350, would be called out. On asking w'hat the trouble was, they stated that that 
work belonged to the structural iron men. Well, wo said it was immaterial to 
us whether the structural iron men or ihe boilermakers' union set the work. I 
naturally called for the walking delegate of the boilennakt'rs’ union; they said 
he was riot there. They finally brought him, and he stated that it had been set¬ 
tled in the building trades council that the w<,»rk belonged to the boiler makers. 
I finally liad to agree io let the work stand idle until th(>y determined that (inos- 
tion in that council as to which branch of hibor should ei'cct that work. For 10 
days they were compelled to lie idle, and finally it was settled that the structural 
iron setters, the men least fitted 1 o do the work, should set it up. It was prob¬ 
ably BO settled because these men were the weaker men in the building trades 
council. If you gentlemen have tvny (luestknis you would like to ask I should Ite 
glad to answer them, but I will first read “ The occurrences on the Montgomery 
Ward building,” one of our largest buildings, having a tower pretty nearly 400 
feet high. (Reading:) 

“ Ever since this building 1ms bt'en in course of construction it has l>een a scene 
of numerous strikes and labor troubles, which have delayed micrations on the 
building from a few days to several weeks at different times. Tlie contractor on 
the building and the owners, however, despaired of being able to complete the 
structure in any given time, and have resigned themselves to the fact that they 
will have to let the building progress and be completed just as fast as the mandates 
and orders of the building trades council will permit. 

“The first strikisof any account to occur upon the building was when the dimen¬ 
sion stones were lieing laid; these stones in many instances being in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 5 or 6 feet square, as a usual thing the mason who set them would 
invariably use a shovel to place ilie mortar in making a bed fur the stone to set 
-in. While one of the ina.sons was doing this one day (a man who had considerable 
experience and had been in the busine.sssome twenty-odd years,) the walking dele¬ 
gate of the bricklayers’ association apiieared upon the scene and demanded that 
he cease work unless he placed the mortar used in the bed with a small hand 
trowel. The mechanic refused to do this, and he was ordered by the delegate to 
stop work. While the strike did not last very long, it was eventually adjusted by 
the union conceding that the mortar should be laid with a shovel. 

“ In the old building adjoining the new one, there was a lot of old material, 
such as pipe coils, radiators, pipe fittings and iKiilers, which they had decided to 
abandon the use of. In installing the new plant for heating and power, they were 
to make such changes as would obviate the nece.ssity of using this old material. 
The owners of the building, therefore, decided to dispose of thi.s material to the 
highest bidder. Numerous persons called there to bid upoiiit, and it was finally 
sold to the firm of Renier & Williams, dealers in second-hand machinery, pipes, 
and fitrings, and instructions given to them to remove it from the buildjng as 
quickly as possible. This material not being used in the construction of the new 
plant, the purchasers of it naturally supjxised that all they would have to dc 
would simply be to employ laborers to go in there, disconnect the material, and 
remove it from the building. In the other building, about this time, union steam- 
fitters were at work upon the new apiiaratus. Immediately upon discovering 
tiiat laborers were being used to remove the old material, they called the attentior 
df the business agent of their organization to the fact, with the result that th« 
purchager of the old material and the owners of the building were notified 
that the removal of tliis old junk was steam fitters’ work, and that steam^fittere 
would have to be employed to disconnect it, and remove it from the building. 
After andeavening tor several days to adjust the matter, the firm of Benier & 
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Williams were compelled to employ union steam-fitters and helpers to do this 
work. The laboring men could nave done this work without any danger to any 
part of the building, and with no loss to the material excepting that which the 
purchasere of it were willing to bear. They could employ such labor to do this 
kind of work at $1.50 or $1.75 per day, two men of which would not exceed them 
in cost of $4 per day, and would have dismantled and removed the material in 
half the time that the union mechanics would take to do the same, on account of 
the position which the journeymen steam fitters took ih the matter. In order 
that the labor upon the building might progi-ess. they were compelled to accede 
to the demands unjustly made by inembors of the building trades council, and 
were forced to pay a sum of .$« per day for a steam fitter and helper, belonging 
to a union affiliated with the building trades council. The cost of removing this 
material to the purchasers of the same was the sum of $160.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you wish to present any other instances in connection 
with thisV—A. Well, there are others who would like to testify and Ido not want 
to consume the entire time. 

Q. (By Mr. KEN.NEnv.) I should like to ask you a few ([uestions. Are you 
ac<iuaiuted with dete('tiv(; LeVinV—A. No, sir; I am not. 

Q. Has he not recimtly been in the employ of the building contractors’ council ?— 
A. I am not on that committee that might know as to that. 

Q. Is there any gentleman here who will give testimony ?—A. There is a gen¬ 
tleman present who can give the full details as to the testimony that he gave, as 
to the veracity of tlio testimony that lie gave. 

Q. Du you know anything alxint the building supply trust in Chicago'/—A. I 
should not call it a building supply trust. I do know that there are trade dis¬ 
counts as there are in all branches of business that I have ever had anything to 
do with; I should not call i1 a trust. 

Q. Are those discofints given to members of a certain organization and not given 
to builders who are not in that organization'/—A. There are no rules at present 
in force at all. There have been such; there have been some rules in force, but 
there are no rules at present in force of that nature. 

Q. Was there a (iraetice of those wlio supply brick to sell a certain grade of 
brick to members of an organization at $8 a thousand and give a rebate of $1?— 
A. Provided it was paid within 10 days. If it was paid after 10 days, there wa.s 
a rebate of 50 cents; if it was not paid in au days the whole price had to bo paid. 

Q. "Were those terms given to everybody in the building business in Chicago?— 
A. At that time to the best of my knowledge they applied to the members of the 
trade; it was a trade discount. 

Q. To members of an organization, you mean?—A. Yes; it is an organization. 

Q. And those outside that organization had not the benefit of such discount or 
rebate?—A. There is another organization, calling themselves the independent 
organization, and all I know is that they have come out with a public statement 
saying that they offered—that they were perfectly uulling that certain material 
men whom they dealt with should furnish material to anybody, provided the 
amount were turned into their treasury. As to our organization—the one I am 
affiliated with—I know of no such rule, and, in fact, I know tliat no such rule was 
ever enforced. 

Q. Did you have an agreement with the carpenters’ union previous to this labor 
trouble?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state tlie nature ot the agreement, briefly'?—A. It is a very difficult 
matter to siate it briefly; it is a long paper. The agreement was only—it was 
not an agreement as such. In other words, they refused—I believe it is 2 years 
ago—to recognize the carpenters’ association at all; to have anything to do with 
the bosses. And there has been formulated a set ot working rules which they 
call an agreement; and in order to continue in busine.s.s at all we were compelled 
to sign that agreement. Otherwise, wo were not able to employ carpenters unless 
we employed nonunion men. That agreement went on to stipulate wages, hours, 
and a number of conditions, and further stated that sympathetic strikes should 
not be construed as a breaking of the agreement, and finished up after laying 
down that other questions that might arise should l)e submitted to arbitration. 

Q. You say that agreement was in force at the beginning of this trouble 
between you and the carjienters’ union?—A. It was in force, but it was an agree¬ 
ment which was signed under duress and which was really practically broken by 
the men on account of their falling in with the general principle laid down by 
the building trades council that overy man should do as little work as he possibly 
could. 

Q. You cast the agreement aside, then, when this trouble began, and felt that 
you were not violating the agreement because you state the men had 'violated 
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it previoTiBlyV—A. We simply felt justified in ignoring it because it was not an 
agreement. An agreement signed under duress is hardly an agreement. In 
otner words, as a carpenter I was compelled to go out of business or else sign that 
agreement. If I did not sijpi that agreement I could not go ahead with carpenter 
work. If I went along with nonunion men, all other branches of labor would 
strike; conseiiuently I had no other alternative. However, that will imibably be 
handleil by some of the other speakers—that que.stion. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) I should like to inquire whether it is j)n.ssiblo now for any 
contractor or builder outside of the contractors' council to buy building material 
in Chicago of any kind noces.sary to the erection of a building without being sub¬ 
jected to the necessity of paying a higher price for it than nii'rabei's of the council 
could get it for?—A. I do not think that there is any qne.stion alxiut that, in my 
judgment. I should no'; know in what line—where that would apply. 

Q, You think,then, that there is perfect freedom of contract and purchasi! to 
any builder or contractor who is not a member of your council?—A. To obtain 
all requisite.s to carry on a building. 

(J. To obtain the requisites and at the same pric<' per quantity that would be 
paid by a member of the coiiiK’il?—A. I believe he can do that. I know—I am 
well aware that men have told me, who are not in the organization, that they 
have bought lime, and are bnying lime, brick, dimension stone, common rubble, 
cement, and other clementis that go into a building at ju.st the same prices that 
have been quoted t<i me. The .same eertaiuly aiqilies to lumber. I know of no 
rcistriction that would prevent a man from purcba.siug siii-h material. 

Q. Unless be pays-A. (Interniptiug), I am just reminded of the fact that 

the iuileiiendeiit order of masons—tliat is, the employer,s, contnictors—are get¬ 
ting all the material they want at pT'eseut ami proceeding with their work; so 
that there is no better evidence of it, no better answer I could make, than to 
refer to that fiwt. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. HAKitis). You do not know of any rebate that the building 
contractors’ council get by which they have an adiaiit.age over a contractor thiit 
is not a member of the building coutractorb' council'?—A. As I have said before, 
there is nothing except the trade diseount, which wc all believe is a perfeetly 
proper matter; and <‘venthat at the present time is not in force. In fact, there arc 
some branches in the material line in which the men who are not affiliiited with 
the building contractors’ council are bu)-ing material considerably cheaper, at 
lower prices than some of us are paying for it. 

Q. It has iK'en testified to here. 1 tliink. that after the money is paid there is 
some kind of a rebate'?—A. If there is, it is a matter I have no'knowledge of. 

Q. That would ho different'?—A. I believt' I am justitied in saying that that is 
not the case. 

Q. Of course, that is diiferent from a discount. The one is a discount, I suppose, 
for (!ash, and the other would be a diseount——A. (Interrupting). No, it has 
been ail absolute diseount. In other words, if we paid the Kith day for the supply 
'of the goods, we were entitled to a discount. 

Q. You get that when yon pay; you do not pay it to the, material men and then 
draw it back?—A. Ob, no. 

Q. But you get it as a discount when you maki; the jiayment?—A. Wo simply, 
if gofids were billed at $10 and there was a di.scount of $1, should get that; we 
should simply pay $9. That was the ease when these rules were in force. 

Q. There seems to he an impression that there is an open rate that the inde¬ 
pendents, the men outside the building coutra(!tovs' council a.s well as the men 
inside, would pay; but the men inside get a rebate and the men outside do not.— 
A. No, in fact, the outsider in a great many lines, as I ha\ o said liefore, can buy 
material even cheaper than we art buying it. Take the members who lx,dong to 
the regular masons’association. I want to exjilain, and I can see a chance for 
confusion here. The contractors’ council, as such, is merely a body pomposed of a 
number of afiSliated orgaiiizati<ms of employers. The independent contractors' 
association is merely the independent masons' association; and some of them do 
take general work. But there are iio agreements, absolutely none, with the 
contractors’ council, with reference to discount or anything that involves the 
financial question as to tho imrehasing of material. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke) . Do you feel obliged to purchase material that has been 
prepared by union labor? Do you know whether it is prepared by union labor or 
npt when you purchase it?—A. Generally. In fact if it is not prepared by union 
labor, if we do not make it our husiness to find it out, the members of the union 
do, and ii it is not made by union labor our job comes to a stop. 

Q. Then you are restricted to such material as has been prepared by union 
labor?—A. Yes. For example, millwork, such as is used around the finishing of 
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a room, the woodwork around the window, baseboard, and so on, in some caws 
where it has been fashioned at nonunion mills—in many cases, the men decline 
to handle it, absolutely refuse to handle it, because it is not made by union labor. 
It is only at the demand of the unions that we have agreed to not use prison-made 
material. They demanded it. We did not make the demand. It has been mis¬ 
stated by the mayor of the (dty, we objected to handling bricks which are made 
at the Bridewell. It would co.st the city a gi'eat deal les-s money for its material 
if it made no difference where the material was made, the only iioint with us 
being tliat it is good material. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) Does the mayor desire that the builders of Chicago 
should use brick made by convicts; is that the idea?— A. He did not state it in 
those words; but he did stat.<‘ that he found fault with the contractors because 
they compelled hiin—or ratliiu- compelled tliii city, I should say—to use material 
which wa.s made at the brickyards, whereas, as he claimed, they could havo saved 
a good deal of money by using that which was made at the Bridewell. 

y. Did you consider liy th.at, that he w.as in a way believing in the use of con- 
vict-niade bricksi'—A. I certainly could not draw any other conclusion. I want 
to state for your information that no millwork that has not the union label will 
lie liaiidled tiy union lalxu-, I want to say for the council, in closing, that we have 
alwoluUily mi objection to men unionizing. We grant them the right to unionize; 
we gi'ant'them the right to use all legitimate means to bring into their union their 
resiiective cla.sses of workmen; we grant them the right, naturally, that when 
times are such that they can demand increased wages they shall make that 
demand, which they call •• strike," Theonlything we do not gi-aiit them the right 
to do is t.o picket aiid ]iatrol Jobs, to use lawless and murderous methods of inter¬ 
fering with men getting worli. and we insist that the only thing that limits their 
rights is freedom of contract. That is about our jiosition. 

y. Here is ti questinn that has been liaudeil in by an interested party to ask you, 
‘•Can a firm employing tinion iilumbers procure iilumbing materials from the 
hjuding manufacturers of i)lumbing goods in this city? "—A. I Ixdievo that all over 
this country there is some agreement in force with reference t<» that; but it would 
hardly do tor me t<' answer that que,stion. because I tim not a plumber, nor do I 
purchase plumbing material, and it, would not bo valuable testimony coming 
from me. 

y. It would be from the ])luml)ing representative?—A. Yes; there will be one 
here who prohably can answer that ([uestion a great de.al better than I could 
possibly answer it. 


Onic.^oo, Ili.., ilarch M, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. BOYLE, 

(’ontnirlinij J’lanti'ivr, Chhwju. 

The speoi<al Buboommi.s.sion convened at 10 a.m., March 29,1900,at the Audito¬ 
rium Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke jirivsidiug. At O.-l.t ]i.m. Mr. James H. Boyle 
was introduced as a witness, and. being duly .sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.—A. James H. Boyle. 

Q. Post-office address.—A. 1721 Wrightwoud avenue, Chicago. 

Q, Occupation.—A. Contracting plasterer. 

Q. Official relation to ibe contractors' association.—A. I am president of the 
Contracting PLesterers’ Association, Chicago. 

Q. Is that association affiliated with the contractors’council?—A. Yes_, 

Q. Plea-so go oii in your own way to state your relations to these pending diffi¬ 
culties and to the industry generally.—A. Well, the position the employing plas¬ 
terers have taken in this matter is this: We wisli to retain the right of hiring or 
discharging whom we please, a right which has been denied to us by members of 
the Jounieymeu Plasterers' Association of Chicago. They, when they see fit, 
call out all the men employed in any shop without giving the employer any rea¬ 
son, and for which he has no recours:!. They send him whatever men they choose. 
The men, knowing that they are sent, there withotit the assent of the employer, 
do Just about as they please: and so you cau see just about the position it places 
the employer in. He lias not the right to pick and choose; he simply must take 
the men he hires. In fact, if he wants any men he must go to the officers of the 
ioumeymeii to procure them. Iii that way it creates a sort of rebellious feeliisg 
between the employer and employee, which is very detrimental to the employers’ 
interests and the trade at large. Another thing, the laborers’ association nave 
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taken it upon themselves from time to time to make demands on the employer 
which he does not think he is legally or morally bound to accede to. For 
Instance, in oases where men have come to employers and made individual con¬ 
tracts to work for a certain scale, at the expiration of that period, much to the 
employers' surprise, and against the intent of any contract or liability which they 
were under to the men that were at this time out of his employ, he is handed a 
bill by the walking delegate of the laborers’ union. For instamie, there was one 
case on the North Side, in which a member of the finn of Coifey & O’Brien hired 
a watchman nights to watch the building. He made a .specific agreement with 
the watchman for $2.40 per night. When he got through with the man he paid 
him off at $2.40. Two or three days afterwards ttii' walking delegate came in 
with a bill for $45.90, charging him at the rate of .$'..50 a night for the watchman. 

The firm did not propose to pay this bill which tliey claimed they did not owe. 
The result is that they cannot hire any union labor affiliated with the organiza¬ 
tions. They stand in that position to-day. If they required any uuion men they 
would be compelled to pay ^5.00. which no law in the United States would require 
them to do. These jieople are arrogating to themselves rights that I can not see 
where they get the warrant for. I had a (ia.se in jinint on Michigan avenue 
here just a year ago in which the owner came tome about 12 o'clock on Saturday 
aftenioon and said he required a ])art of his building completed for occn])ancy on 
Monday morning; and he said to me. "Now. I woukl like to havt> you work yonr 
men this afternoon so you can get this conqileted and the other mechanics can 
finish up after you.’’ Wo were doing the plastering. I told my foreman to keep 
the men there that afternoon and complete tin! work. The foreman said he could 
not. I said, “Why?” He said, "It is agaiust the rules, nnle.ss yon go to the 
building trades council and get a permit to work.” To get a permit to pay the 
men $1 an hour on Saturday afternoon, I would have to go to the walking dele¬ 
gate. I went and told the owner. Thu owner could not believe his ears. I said, 

You go and talk to him yourself,” 1 said, " If that building is never finished, I 
will never go to the headquarters of that association to get permission to pay the 
men $1 an hour. If they do not see fit to work for .$1 an nour I will not chase 
around town hunting permission.’’ 

Now, in regard to the leaders. Without consulting their employers they raise 
their wages about .50 per cent and restrict the day's labor 2.5 per cent: and mem¬ 
bers of the journeymen plasterers’ association that have incurred the ill-will of the 
buil(ling trades council liave been made to smart very dearly for it. I have here 
a written statement of a plasttu'ur who used to be in my employment. He has 
been dealt with very harshly by the union—in fact, he has been put out of the craft. 
He is one of the best mechanics in the plastering line that I have ha(l work for 
me, and he is now, through the machinations of the uuion, driving a meat wagon 
for $9 a week, when he could 1«‘ earning $24 a week at his trade. He is thoroughly 
capable. This is a sworn statement. 

. O. Bead it. 

(The witness reads stateunsnt as follows:) 

J(.)URNEYMAN IM.ASTEREIt. 

fitatemai.t of William J.Simj/xoii, .Vo. :ij:i Forty-fifth avenue, Chicago, 

On March 11 was appointed on an auditing committee of the plasterers’ society. 
There was a shoi-tage found in the treasurer’s accounts of $119 at that time. 

Two weeks after t hat time 1 made a motion to have a special committee appointed 
to audit the books for 4 years back. 

On that committee wa.s appointed myself as chairman, John Dalton and John 
Doyle. We hired an expert, Mr. Marshland. He had the books for I week; gave 
a partial report that there was $1,922.41 of a shortage in the treasufer’s accounts 
in the 4 years. 

In the meanwhile I gave this partial report at the plasterers’ hall on Saturday 
night. Civil Service Commissioner Edward Carroll made a motion to have the 
books taken away from Mr. Marshland, as he was a “con” man and was robbing 
the society of funds of which we were in need at that time, and also stated that there 
wero men in the hall that were capable enough to audit the books. The oom- 

S a decided to hire a room and audit the books. Monday morning we took the 
ffom Marshland, and found a rcxim to commence to audit them. 

There #?as no work done tlie first 3 days, as my two colleagues were drunk. On 
the fourth day the books were stolen, but were turned up again. On Saturday 
night .1 put in my report, and of course the committee were discharged. I was 
reapiiobited with two other men—William Smith and James White. Eleven days 
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were consumed in making the report, which showed a shortage of between $7,000 
and $10,000, and that part of the books missing would bring the total up to proba¬ 
bly $18,000, which was stolen by our treasurer in 4 years. 

When the report was put in it was placed on file and the committee discharged. 
In atout 2 weeks a motion was made to have a pro.secuting committee appointed, 
and Mat Duffy and myself were appointed on tliat committee. 

We hired lawyers for a fee of $200 to prosecute the guilty parties. The lawyers 
had the books probably 3 weeks, and they gave mo a report to take to the hall, 
which I refused to do, as I stated that they were hired to prosecute and not to 
make reports. 

The lawyer came himself and made his report, finding the treasurer short the 
$1,922.41. That report was received and a bill put in for $700 as a fee. Tliey 
could not find anything against the other two. A week from that time I swore 
out a State warrant and had the treasurer, William G-lenn, arrested and held on 
$4,000. It came uji before a .iustice on the north side. The lawyer I had hired to 
prosecute the guilty partie.s defended ihem when the case came up. 

The first day we could not prove that the books we had were the books of the 
plasterers’ society. .Mat Dnffy, although ho was one of thi; members that drafted 
the constitution, could not prove that it was the eon.stitution. We had a report 
from the bank which was not received. a.s they require the books of the bank 
before they could prove it. 

The case was postponed for 1 week. The hank was subpmnaed to take the books 
in, but they could not prove that it was tliu bank book. I took a nonsuit. The 
following Saturday i.he pre.sident of our sociotv, Mo.sea Roach, went against me 
and went over with the gang. I left, then, for Dekalb, Ill,, as I had a ]ob there. 
I left William Smith to act as treasurer in my .absence, to which office I was 
elected on March 1. The si'cond meeting night after that the chair wa.s declared 
vacant, and I was thrown out by a vote of 9 to 8, out of a membership of 400 or 
over. 

About the 0th of Aujpist I went to re<.wia to run the Bradley Institute, ^e 
first night I was there I went around and found the president of the Peoria union, 
and he said that the ,iob was all right, and to go ahead; but Riley appeared the 
third or fourth day there and said it was a “ scab job,” and wanted me to deliver 
up the bank books. I called for the auditing committee’s report. It was not 
granted. He came back with 2 constables and a State warrant for my arrest. 1 
told the constable I was ready. They came over to one side and stated that 
they did not want to arre.st me and wanted the books. I asked them what had 
occurred that gave them tho liberty to judge me. Between them and the super¬ 
intendent of the job I was influenced to deliver up tho books. 

I still held the damaging evidence against them from the north side court, but 
a week following Rilev appeared agaiu, while I was at work, and to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, he knocked down the landlord, broke open my room, 
and stole the papers. 

About that same time certain members, as I understand—two from Chicago, 
Edward Carroll and Bud Riley (I was notified to that effect in Peoria)—held a 
meeting in a coal officii in Peoria, and placed a fine against mo of $05. After I got 
finished there I came back to Chicago. 

I was stopped on a job, corner of Clark and Madison streets, December 21. 

Two weeks after that I went to Bonth Bend, Ind. From South Bend I went to 
Eureka, III., and when 1 got back to Chicago I started on a job on Milwaukee 
avenue, on the 17th of March, and worked half a day, when I was stopped by a 
walMng delegate again. I did nothing then for two montlis. I left for Danville, 
HI. I worked at DanviUe, and from there I went to Peoria to the city hall. I 
joined the Peoria union. Civil ScrVice Commissioner Edward Carroll called from 
Chicago to stop me. 

After 6 days William Allen, the general contractor of the city hall at Peoria, 
received a letter from Mr. Manning, commissioner of public works at Peoria, 
reading as follows: 

“Deae Sih: In regard to the disagreement between the plasterers’ organization 
in Peoria, I wish to state that after looking the matter over, I find it clearly men¬ 
tioned in tho specifications of the now city hall that work upon the building must 
be given to Peorians, if they can be secured. I certainly object to Mr. Simpson 
working on the building as a plasterer. He is a nonresident, and on these gi-ounds 
I file my objections to Mr. Simpson. As to Mr. Conger, I find there was a fine of 
$150 imposed on him by the plasterers’ union. Mr. Carroll, the intemational 
secretary, and myself discussed the matter, and we succeeded in taking off $100, 
makiim the fine as it now stands $50. 

“IfSr. ^nger wishes to pay the fine, he will be given ample time to settle, 
and be allowed to work on the building. 
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“If this is satisfactory to you and Mr. Benvard (the contracting plasterer) ] 
will allow work to proceed. If not, the work will he discontinued till furthei 
orders. 

“Trusting yon wll find your way clear in this matter, I remain, yours, respect 
fully, 

"M. W. Mannin<j, 

'^Covtmiuftwjier of Public IUf>rA:s, Peoria^ III.' 

I will state here that the plasterers of Peoria took their tools out along with me, 
Benvard came to Chicago, hired about 20 to 2.5 men here, and started the jobui 
with Chic.ago men. H(i found ihat there was one juinter in among the gang. 
Another one did not know what he could do, but he could not plaster. Benvard 
miid their faro through there. Three memlaus in Peoria, wliich constitutes the 
branch recognized by Edward Carroll, of Chicago, called a meetingof tlu! Chicage, 
plasterers. I was told by one of them that tln^y held the meeting at the corner oi 
the street, as thi'y liad no hall to go to. I started to work for a man by the name 
of Cunningham there, a contractor. They struck on the city hall because he was 
working at his trade in the city of Peoria. One of the members came to mo ai 
my boarding house, at 120 Wasliington .street, Peoria, and told me to leave tottui, 
I paid no heed, but stated that I would leave, when I got ready. I left then and 
went to Danville, but in the meanwhih*, before I wtuit there I hired a lawytw in 
Peoria, and entered suit against the Operative Plasteiers' International Associa- 
. tion of Peoria for $10,000 damag<‘s. I worked in Danville for 4 or ,5 weeks, ] 
was called upon then to come back to Peoria to fiui.sh the ornamental ccilingt 
on the city h.all job, and hired all Peoria men to do tin' work. That was the only 
time tliat Peoria men worked on the .job. After I got back to Chicago, I got a 
letter from our secretary stating that the case came upon thetithof January. 
1899. They went on the stand and swore t hat there was no brunch of the inter¬ 
national association in Peoria two j’eurs jirior to tins time that the city hall .jol: 
was started. The judge did not give any deci.sion at that time, but S weeki- 
agoitwa.s read out at the jdasterers’ hall that the case was thrown out. My 
lawyer never notified me ot the same, nor have 1 heard from him since I left 
Peoria. 

Tlio following letter was written to Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, through the 
editor of the Peoria Journal, viz; 

Ebitou Journai,: I once more call on you to print open letter that some one 
might call the Hon. Carter H. Harrison's attention to it when lie is in Peoria to¬ 
morrow. 

“Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Cliirngn: 

“Seeing by the papers you are coming to Peoria on the 12th, I would like to 
call your attention to the prosecution in this city of a citizen of Chicago, of which 
yon are mayor. Sixteen years ago 1 came to Chicago, not to try and pull down 
.what was already built, but to strive to build my part. Although small, it helped 
to make the city pro.sperous. 

“Ini 8871 married the woman of my choice, to help nio. Through honest lalior, 
perseverance, and economical means, we accumulated money—not to put in a 
sate, but to build the house that was going to make home haiipy and he an assist¬ 
ance in educating our children, of which we have 5. For their welfare I live 
yet. I had to leave them without the protection of a hushand and father. 

“Don’t you think it is hard wlmi I mtn make a livelihood for them and be by 
their side in Chicago, but have been deprived of that privilege'^ Over one and a 
half years I have been going from one place to anotlicr, striving to keep the home 
from debt, but it wa.s too much. It has been sold for special assessments. What 
was the cause of all t.his'f On March 1, 1897,1 wa,s aiipointcd to audit the books 
of the Plasterers’ Society of Chicago. From $7,000 to $10,000 had been stolen from 
our treasury. I did my duty, and sealed my iloom. I was expelled without the 
chance of defending myself, without telling me the cause. I went to the State's 
attorney’s office in Chicago and told them my cause. 'They said I had a good 
case. I got a card of another lawyer. Ho wanted to know how much money I 
had to start the case. Too proud to ask anyone for assistance as long as the 
strength was left me to earn an honest living for myself and loved ones, I left 
Chicago. Did they leave mo alone then'i' No. The climax came in Peoria when 
E. F. Carroll, the traitor of labor unions, came through with a mightier hand 
than the judges of the supremo courts of our country, and said I comd not work 
in any c^ty of the United States. If I deserve it, why don’t some judge convict 
me—nave me banished from the country? 

“ In Chicago the other week, when two unions had a dispute, a committee of 
three had a dispute, when they were pitcheil upon. One of them was kicked— 
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one ana and one lec broken, dragged by the feet down stairs and thrown into the 
street. He died 2 days after. Carroll put an assessment on everyone belonging 
to the building trades council to defend the assassins, yet holds the position of 
civil service commissioner to see that honest men receive the positions in the city 
government—men who will adhere to law and order. 

“If you would mingle among the plasterers of Chicago for only one week, and 
not be known there, yon would see the ruin Ed. F. Carroll has done, not only 
there, but from Now York to California. Ask him why he left the convention in 
Indianapolis without his valise and overcoat threis weeks ago. Ask him why he 
don’t make a report of his doings as spcretary-troasurer of the 0. P. ,1. A. Ask 
him if it was organized labor that iiitercedcid for his po.sition with you. If he 
says yes, I hurl the li<! back at him. Out of a memhership of between .200 and 
4CM), alKiut 1.0 only are allowed to enter the hall, or it will ho at the peril of 
their lives. That is the plasterers' society of Chicago. I do not ask his discharge, 
as he lid me, although I was askcsl in Clii<avgo Saturday night to go to you for 
that purpose; but for the love of your country and your fellow-men that toil 
with both brain and muscle in building and beautifying the (Uty of this great 
land, help to rest-ue us from such cniel traitors as Ed. P’. Carroll, who is sipping 
the lifeblood of many an hom.'st son of toil, making cowards of us all by dragging 
us into jxilitics. By so doing you will have the best wishes of many a soiTowful 
wife and weeping children, and the confidence of labor unions. 

■'I remain, honorable ,sii-, 

•• W. .1. 8imj>son. 

t'lirt h (lecaifc. f'/o'c(n/o. <m<t \iiHh Waxlihiijlon xiriet. Prorin. 

March 2T, 1000." 

I. W. ,1. Biniiison, have lead the foregoing statement, and swear that it is 
t'orrcct. 

William ,1. Simpson. 

Fortii-fifill itmiiie, Chicago. 

The WlT.VESS. That is the statement by that man of the treatment he received. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arkk. ) Do you believe the statement which you have just read?— 
A. I believe it. emphatically, because I hat'e cognizance of the fact myself. The 
man has been in my em]iloyment. and I can not hire him since the ban of the 
union was jilaced u]>on liini. 

Q. Do you believe that ban was placed upon him merely for doings his duty as 
an auditor of the books?—A. I do. 

Q. Are yon carrying on work in the city at the present time?— A. Yes. 

Q. With union labor?-A. Industrial union labor. 

Q. I do not know that I e-vacily understand the. fine shades of meaning in all 
these names.—A. Well, we are carrying on our business with industrial union 
men. 

Q. What is the industrial union; .sonietliing now?—A. It is a new union, yes; it 
is a union that has been fonned, I might say, under the direction of the building 
contractors' council. It is c.om])osed of men who are willing to work. It is a 
union that is not affiliated with the building trades council. 

Q. Do you know whether its members belong to any of the old unions or not?— 
A. Well, not of my own knowledge. I do not. 

Q. Have yon locked out the members of the old unions'?—A. No; wo have not 
locked out any men. 

Q. As a member of tin building contractors' council, do you know whether 
the contractors generally have, locked out their men?—A. To my knowledge they 
have not locked out their men. 

Q. ila\p, most of them unfinished contracts on hand'?—^A. They are finishing 
their contracts. There are not any contracts that I know of that are in statu 
quo- all going ahead. 

Q. Are most of the other contractors in the contractors' council employing 
men belonging to what you call the. industrial union?—A. All of them. 

Q. When was this industrial union formed, do you know?—A. I do not,, but it 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois some time ago. 

Q. Since tdiis difficulty with the old unions begun?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether a considerable number of men in the different trades 
belong to it'?—A. Well, I can only sisiak for our own trade, with any degree of 
accuracy; but we have had no trouble in procuring all the men we require. 

Q. Practically, then, building operations are going on in Chicago as well as 
they did before?—A. As far us I know. 
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Q. Then there is not any suspension of building here growing out of this labor 
difSculty?—A. Not as far as we are concerned. 

Q. You feel able to take contracts and fulfill them now as well as before?—A. 
As over; better; because we will not have any dictation now nor sympathetic 
strikes. 

Q. What wages are you paying at the present time as compared with the former 
wages?—A. Four dollars a day to plasterers and $2.40 a day to laborers. 

Q. Is that about the same you were paying?—A. That is the same we were 
pa^ng. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you get any rebate on material that you buy, 
as a member of the building contractors’ council?—A. None; nor never did. 

Q. You do not know of such a thing as a rebate of 20 cents a barrel on lime?— 
A. No; I wish I did. I would like to get it—not in our line. 

Q- (By Mr. Ke.nnedy.) The contractors have won the strike, then, in Chicago?— 
A. Well, as far as we are concerned there i,s not any strike. 

Q. The building industry is moving right along in Chicago?—A. In the plaster¬ 
ing line, yes, on any buildings we are working on. I am talking as a pUsterer 
now. 


(^. Are you doing as much work as you probably would be doing if there were 
no industrial trouble in Chicago?—A. No; 1 do not think so. Brick work has 
been stopped to a (iousiderablo extent. Of course, we do the finishing up in 
buildings, and a ma.iority of these buildings we are working on were about ready 
for the plastering when this trouble occuiTed. 

Q. Can yon state the number of plasterers who are iu the industrial union?_ 

A. No, I could not. 

Q. Will you state how many you have employed?—A. Well, I was told there 
was a membership of about 200 —the ])lasterers. 

Q. Are they affiliated with any other lalsir orgauization.s?—A. No, 

Q. With the American Federation of Labor or the Knights of Labor?—A. No. 

O. Are they, notwithstanding they are in the industrial union, looked upon as 
scabs by the other unions?—A. Scabs? 

Q. The term is freely used out here.—A. I do not see where it comes in. I do 
not see why one man has the right to designate another man by any such appel¬ 
lation, I think wo are all Ameri(»n citizens. 

Q. They do it just the same.—A. It is a questionable practice, is it not? 

Q. Is it not a common practice in Chicago?—A. I am sorry to say it is. 

9 . Is it an effective practice? Does it have great influence in favor of the 
umon and against the nonunion men?—A. Well, yes; it holds great terror over 
the men. That and the slung sliot, I tliiuk, are very effective. 

O. You think the nonunion men have a dislike and an abliornmce of l)eing 
called scabs?—A. Yes, Ido. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CniOAoo, I1.1... l\l(nvli '!/, I'jtHj. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN GRIFFITHS, 

(itencral ('oiitnwfor. 


The special subcommission met pursuant to recess at 7..50 p. ni.,Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 10.20 p. m., Mr. John Griffiths, of Chicago, general contractor 
was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.—A. John Griffiths. 

W. Your post-office address?— A. HO!) Lakeside building, Chicago. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. General contractor and builder. 

y. Do you belong to the Building Contractors’ Council?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you an officer of it?—A. No, sir; I am a member of the executive com¬ 
mittee; not an officer. 

Q. Are you carrying on building operations at the present time?—A. No, sir; 
I have some little work to complete, but nothing of any importance in the city at 
the present time. 

Q. Cio on, Mr. Griffiths, in your own way, and state your relations to this indus¬ 
trial problem now on here.—A. To begin with, 1 wish to state that, as Mr. Falk- 
. enau oo^ed the ground pretty fuUy, at this late hour I wish to dispense with any 
reference to the building trades council, and will simply confine myself to a few 
evils which I have had to contend with during the past year with some work 
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which I was building. For illustration, I had a contract on the telephone build¬ 
ing. While at work there I found that iny men were not doing what I supposed 
was a day’s work—a fair day’s work. I asked my foreman what the trouble was. 
He said tlmt he could not do any better with the men; tliat the walking delegate 
had Iwen in to see him a numlier of times and had informed him that if ho spoke 
to the men to do any more than tliey were dfuug, or do a good day’s work, he 
■would be fined $35 and have to leave tlie work—leave my employ. This occurred 
a number of times. I found that the walking delegate got to coming in through 
the building, and lie instructed the men, talked to the men, and told them what 
they should do. This state of affairs existed to a great extent there. We had a 
case where the tanks for an elevator had been placed on top of the building. 
They were abont to be set in place. The tek-phone people were in a great hurry; 
their business is of an exacting nature. The tank.s had been up there for some 
time, and it appears that a part of these tanks, or of one of ihem, had been built by 
nonunion men and a iiart by union men. 'The first part of the tank, to the best 
of my recollection now. was built by union men, and tho men went on strike and 
it had been completed by nonunion men. The walking delegate comes to me and 
says: “ Here, this tank can not be .set in place* here; you must take this tank down 
oft the building and take it aivay. We can not permit that to go into the build¬ 
ing.” Thiswasdone; the tank wa.s removed off the building. There was another 
little matter there which ■wa.s rather annoying. Tin* gentleman who was doing the 
plastering for mo had left some lathing. We had considerable wire lathing and 
lathing of importance to do through the building. The walking delegate of the 
lathers’union came along one day and stopped in the building and said: “You 
want some more lathers, Mr. Doyle." If I recollect, that was the nami*—Doyle. 
He says, “No; I have got all the men I want." He .says. "No; I have got 0 men 
here I want to put to work." '• Well," tho lather says,'“ I do not want them; they 
are not needed hero.”. “Well." he sa.vs. “whether'they are or not they must go 
to work, BO nut them to work." They came to work on the building, ‘and there 
was one of ttiem found not a good mechanic and not doing his work properly and 
ho was discharged, and the entire force quit work and struck for quite a time, 
which delayed the building. 

We had some runs up through the windows, running off the sidewalk, where 
the men ran their material in wheelbarrows. It took about five minutes to put 
those in place in the morning and tak<> fheni down in the evening. I found, on 
coming to the hiiilding one day, that some of my ov.'ii men had been discharged, 
or at least had quit work. I wanted to know rvliat tho trouble was. They said 
that they had been fined for this five iiiimitos while they had been taking up the 
fastenings and taking it up in the evening, I said. “I will pay overtime.” 
The building trades council said it could not be done. The consequence was 
that all tho men I had employed there were idle just while this was Mug done 
in tho morning and while it was hoiiig done in the evening liefore quitting time. 
Now, on the Field Imildiiig, another building do-wn hero which is just about 
being completed, wo bad rather a singular oi'ciirreuce. We found, when wo were 
laying out the building, that the building oii the north, an old building, was an 
inch on our ground, aud we found that the granite was cut in Maine, and that 
there had to bo an inch cut off the granite. The walking delegate came along 
while this was being done, and he says to the granite cutter that does all the 
trimming, “What are you doing here’'" He says, “I am going to cut this 
granite off," “Yon can not do that." “Why not’^" “Because we want the 
Boft-etone men to do that work." He .says. “1 have always done this." 9o the 
argument went on for some time. The men in Maine were union men and the 
men hero were all union men. Biu. tlie men in Maine said if the soft-stone men 
cut off that inch of granite hero in Chicago they would not out any granite for 
that biiild'ug. The soft-etone cutters said, “ If they do that we will take off our 
men fiom the work." Hero were all union men; hero was Mr. Marshall Field, 
who was spending a million dollars on the building and ground—^it must be 
that much or more—and ho had rented his building and did not know 
whether he could get it or not by the time he wanted it. I went to both parties, 
finally, to see if it was possible to get the matter adjusted, and we came to an 
agreement by whicli each party was to do half the work. I really brought that 
about, I believe, myself, or was a party to it. 

We had another case. I wish just to shmv tho e^vils pertaining to the building 
trades council. We have iron mullions where there are largo frames—^windows— 
in a conrse. The walking delegate from the iron-construction imion came along 
one day and said, “ Those mullions must be set by our organization; the oma- 
mental-iron men can not set them.” They were stopping our men. I said, “ Yon 
will not stop our men'f ” He said, " Certainly we can." I said, “You can notdo 
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any such thing.” He said, “ Well, you will have to stop now; this will have to 
stop or we will take every man off this huikling.” And hero was another case 
where the unions came together, and it could not be decided who.se work it was. 
That state of affairs existed for a week or two, so that the walls of the rest of the 
building were running away up two or three atoi-ies, and in this case it delayed 
the building to a gi'oat extent. It delayed it so that it was a question wliether it 
could bo completed or not. Referring to tlio granite, the granite in that case 
delayed this building some three weeks or more, so that it was really a tinestioii 
whether the building would bo e.ompleted or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How did you settlothat?—A. The mullions were settled 
in this way: It was finally decided that the .striictui’al-iron men should sot them. 
Some of the.se mullions h.ad to bo taken down alter they were set in place. The 
structural men said, “ Those mullion,s that w<'i'e ]>laced there have got to be taken 
down and laid on the floor, and we have got to set them up." And that was done; 
they were taken down and laid on the floor, and the structural men took them up 
and set them in idace. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haeius. ) Just the same as tlieyweririsdore?—A. .Inst the same 
as they were before, only not a.s well set. That i.s the difference. [Laughter.] 
Another little simple ca.so whicli will about finish me. W<! luul some work on 
the drainiige canal, what is called the " By-pass " in the city her(>, enlarging tin' 
river so there would be a greater flow of wafer down flu' canal. I had a partner 
there, Mr. McDermoit, who had been doing a large amount of this canal work. 
We were putting in the to]) arches and the large girders which su.stained this— 
a railroad run.s over the toj) of it. Ami there was anotlnu- contractor who diil 
the excavating down below. This num was working |fl hours, ]);iying his men S'l 
a day for 10 hours. Mr. M<'Dermott, was looking ufti'r tliis work, iny ])artner— 
working 10 hours as the other iM'opIe were doing tliei'i'on the work and all the 
work we had dofje for the drainage iieoide had bi'Oi!('hours. After In' liad started 
some days, alojig comes the walking ileh'gafe and says, *• H(‘re. you eafi not con¬ 
tinue working this way; yon have got to work with' union nK'ii." Mr. McDer¬ 
mott B<ays, *• These otlK'r jicojile are workifig here." "That doi's not make any 
difference. We have got a hold on you and Mr. (Iriffiths and w(' have not on the 
other people. You belong to the buildifig frateniify and you have got to ptit 
on tlie.se union men." We put them to work, and Mr. McD'erinr)tt wont to work 
one day and found a man that was doing no work, and he said to the men in 
chivrge, “ Why do you not diseliarge this man here? He does not seem to be 
doing anvthing here." He said, "All right: I will <lo so." He discharged fhe 
man. and the man turned around to him and sivid. "Hero, you discharge me, do 
you?" Ho said, " Yes." " I will see whether you do or not." He goes off and 
comes back with the walking delegate. The walking delegate steps u]) to Mr. 
McDermott and says, " Why did yoii discharge this man?” Mr. McDermott says, 
“I discharged him liecause he was doing no work." Ho says. " Y,)n put this man 
back to work.” Mr. McDermoit say.s. " T will not do so.” He says, " If you do 
not I will take every man off your iob." Mr. McDiU'mott told him to take them, 
and in leaving the work, li<i said, " I am going over to Mr, Griffiths’ work liere, 
and I will ju.st take every luiin off hi.s work." So you see, gentlemen, whatever 
the building trades council and the walking delegates say goes. We had to put 
this man back to work, because it stoiiped my work where I was working on an 
important part of this largo building, in fhi' foundatifins. 'They do not consider 
that there is anything right. There is no .[ustice. That is not what the word 
justice means or indicates, gentlemen; fliat i.s foreign to them. They seem to 
think that common brute force is the only way of doing bu.sine,ss. 'That is the 
comfort that I have had since the building trades council has been in effect— 
never had any trouble of this kifid i>revions to its existence. 1 think, gentlemen, 
that is all I have to say to you. 

Q. Does the walking delegate call off the men without referring it to the board 
to which the men belong?—A. Oh. yes; oh, yes. 

Q. Has absolute p)Ower? —A. Oh, yes; ho does ou my work. I know ho came 
here on these case.s—he came ove.r and .stopped fhe men at once; yes. There was 
another ca.se I might just enumerate, simply' where I was going to jmt down some 
caisson arms at quite a depth in the grofind. I liad hire:! the men, and we were 
working 10 hours, and they wore making .$8.2.5 a day. That was the price wo had 
awerd upon. And after I had gotten down a certain depth the men came up 
imter they had been down an hour and said their wages would be $ 8.00 a day or 
th^ would not work. It was just 8 ifn])ly a matter of that or nothing. I just 
had ttvyield to their wishes. I said to the walking delegate the following day, “I 
do not see how you men are able to do these things. ” He said, "Well, tliat is all 
right; we do about as we feel like doing sometimes,” or some remark of that kind. 
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So that iny experience, gentlemen, with the building trades council has been any¬ 
thing but satisfactory. I do not think that they are a body that we should either 
treat with or recognize in their present state. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarke.) Referring to that man who was at work on the river 
there, you say he was discharged because he was not doing a day’s work?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do you claim that the building trades council is not willing to allow the 
men to do an honest day's work for an honest day’s wage'?—A. I do, absolutely, 
sir; I know it only too well. That is one of the things that they—I want to say 
this, gentlemen: I know of an instance whore they were endeavoring to arrange 
with certain contractors in a certain line of building this winter, a short time 
ago, and the first (luestion that came up was this: “ Now, gentlemen, before we 
start out to enter into any agreement, the first thing wo want you to understand 
is that we arc going to limit the amount of work wo do this year.” Th.at is the 
evil pertaining to the building intere.stB in this town to-day, and that is just what 
the building trades council backed up. The men iwe taught there to get rich 
quick, gentlemen. In other words, they .are taught not to do a halt-d.ay's work 
without a day’.s jtay. , 

Q. The.se <lf;mandK come upon you after you have made your contracts .and 
eut<T(*d upon the work?—A. Yes, .sir. 

Q. Is it possible for you t<i collect the extra cxponso thus brought upon you 
from the person who i.s erecting the building, the owner ot the property?—A. No, 
.sir; not at all. 

Q. Do you ever, in anticipation of such demands, figure a higher price in mak¬ 
ing a bid for doing a job?—A. No; competition in Chicago, I will sjiy, is close. 
■Wb usually figure all work v<Ty low her(>. There is a cert.ain amount of fear 
attaching to any work you are going to take, beoauso you never know when you 
are going to complete it in the city of Chicago. Take it in the past year; you 
never knew whether you wore going to get a building completed or not. The 
fact is there are so many contractors and competition is so keen that yon take 
the chances on these things. 

Q. Is there a large surplus of labor in the building trades in Chicago at the 
present time?—A. Last .summer all the labor of the city of Chicago was well 
emphwud. 

Q. 'When last .summer?—A. Just ]irevlous to this trouble coming on. 

Q. Yon consider, then. Chicago was fairly prosperous at that time so far as 
the building trailes were concemed?—A. There was considerable building and 
considerable public improvement, yes; there was considerable building going on 
that year. 

Q. Is there a good deal going on now?—A. Well, nothing new starting. There 
is simply completing of the work that was in process of construction when this 
trouble came on—that is, to a groat extent. There are a few jobs that started 
some little time ago; but there is very little if any. I do not know at the present 
time of any work that is starting up. 

Q. Do you think there would be new work starting up now except for this 
labor difficulty?—A. I do; we should liave a very prosperous year, I tliink one of 
the most prosperous the city of Chicago has seen for manyyears. 

Q. Is a good deal of the building now taking place in Chicago the erection of 
new and larger buildings on ground formerly occupied by small buildings?—A. 
Yes; the large buildings are erected entirely down town. The down-town 
buildings—the old buildings—are being torn down and new buildings take their 
places. 

Q. The city, tiion, is being gradually rebuilt?—A. Yos. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I should like to know a little more about the lesson¬ 
ing of rho amount of work that a mechanic does. How is that done, to what 
extent? Take, for instance, a plumber; what amount of work does ho do now in 
a day'?—A. I should prefer that you kindly get that information from a man that 
is familiar with that; if you will have a plumber take the stand he could tell you 
all about it. I could only give it to you from hearsay, and I should myself prefer 
not to do that. 

Q. 1 did not know but you had the oversight of all the work of your contracts.— 
A. Yes, I have; I will say this, gentlemen, that, as I have suggested, it has been 
actually said to me that they did not do one-third of a day's work for a day’s pay. 
They simply have a stated amount of work that they will do according to their 
rules, as I understand it. But, as I say, I sliouldprefer not to go into that, because 
I do not pretend to be familiar with their workings. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Knowing,as you say you do, that they do not do more 
than a third of the day’s work for the day’s ^y, if you were putting in a bid for 
778a-22 
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a new tuilding would you estimate it on that basis?—A. If I were bidding for a 
new building to-day, I should bid on it feeling that you were paying me for 
a day's work; because by the time I get at my job this building trades council 
will have no existence, to my mind. 

Q. I do not know that I quite understand your answer. The question is whether 
you would put in a bid at a higher figure bei^ause you are not expectiiq' a Ml 
day's work from the men who would ■work for yon.—A. If 1 was putting in a bid 
at the present time I should expect that these men would do a day’.s work. I do 
not exiiect to bo dealing with the building trades council. 

Q. But supposing that holds and you have got acontract on your hands on that 
basis of a fair day's work from all the men, and you find you can not get it?—A. 
If that holds, Mr.'Oommi.ssioner, I do not want the job; I would not take it; I am 
hot bidding on the work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. IIamus.) But suppose you have bid and the bid has been 
accepted?—A. Oil, well, I do not know ju.st liow to answer that. I siinjily want 
to say that in bidding to-day. gentlemen, I should bid u-ith the full expectation 
of having men do me a day'.s work,becan.se I feel confident that I am not going 
to deal with the building I'rades council in doing .so. If I was biiidiug. I would 
not bid otherwisi' in the city. I might outside, hut I would not in the city of 
Chicago, becau.se I do not, coinsider that a man bidding to-day would know when 
he could get his building eoniphfed, nor hownincli work lie could do. This is 
just something newwiUi the men; the men have just brought this up. There 
are none of the men that I know of in any of tlii' trade.s that do the work that 
they did in tiio years gone by in any line that 1 know anything ahoiit. 

Q. (By Mr. CLaeke.) You think there is a deliberate and settled purpose and 
understanding among them that they will do as lit lie work as no.ssthle, so as to 
make more work for others, or so as to iirolong the johfor lliemselves'?—A. There 
is ceitainly an understanding, without a question of doubt to my mind. Ido 
not think it i.s to prolong the job so much ns it is siinidy to do just as little work 
as they can for a day's pay. 

Q. In employing men hidoiiging to the unions formiTly. have you signed con¬ 
tracts, or have’ you met most of the trades orall^v'?—A. In employing caiqienters 
last year, the contractors have had to go to their hall and sign a contract with 
them. It makes no difference what it calls for. you sign it as ]ires(.inle(t,and it 
you call the men they send them to you. You have no option here; you are com¬ 
pelled to do tliat or else you do not get the men. 

Q. Are those eontnicts signed in duplicate'?—A. 1 can not say ixisitively now. 
I really have forgotten what I did sign, liecau.se I felt it was so uncalled for and 
outrageous and I felt .so disgraced that I have really forgotten whether I have got 
a copy of the contract or not; I tim inclined to think I have, 

Q. So far a.s you know, have you scrupulously Itept thecontract oil your part.?— 
A. Oh, yes; I have kej»t it, sir,'right to the letter, so far as I am coiicenied. 

Q. Has any complaint been made to you at any time of ti violation of your 
agreement'?—A. No, sir; no living man has ever made a coinpluiiit to me of any 
wrong that I have done to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenned'v.) Are you acquainted with the gentlemen who compose 
what 18 called the Fuller Building Construction firm—I believe that is the name 
of it, something like that'?—A. I am, some of lliein. 

Q. What is the name of that firm?—A. The G-enrgi' A. Fuller Construction 
Company. 

Q. Do theydo oneof the largest (construction business(!s in the United States?— 
A. They certainly do here in the West, sir. 

Q. In the West?—A. That is, in Chicago. I will say. 

Q. And they do in the East, too, do they ni/t'?— A. I am not so familiar -with 
their business in the East. 

Q. They are building in Washington the new Star building, which is going to 
he an ornament to Pennsylvania avenue, a white niarhle building. I understand 
that that ftnn has signed an agreement with the building trades council, and is 
going ahead with work in Chicago; i.s that true?— A. 1 know nothing whatever 
about their agreements with the building trades council. I know that they are 
doing some work hero at the present time. 

Q. You have read, I suppose, at the present time that they have come to an 
agreement with the building trades council'?—A. Yes; I have seen something to 
■' tfiit effect. 

Q.'You would not suppose that they would ho doing business at a loss in Chi¬ 
cago, should yon ?—A. I do not know that they would, though I ■will say this now; 
I thould riither prefer not hi go infer the details of that matter very much, for 
evi ii with Mr. Fuller—I am very sorry,to bring his name up. He is not in posi; 
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with him now are, of course; it is not as it was in Mr. Fuller’s days. Most of the 
work that they have been doin;; hero h.as been p(!rcenta{fo work, and the more it 
cost to have it done the more they made out of the work. 

Q. Are you ucciuaintod with Dpteotive Le Yin?—A. I ,ani not: I ,iust simply 
heard a part of his testimony. 

Q. Was ho not in the employ of the building contractors council?—A. Mr. 
Behel here will be able to tell you all about that. I have no actpiaintance with 
the gentleman whatiiver beyond hearing part of his testimony. I should like to 
.iu.st say hero that it wonld seem to mi‘ that the testimony that this man gave 
was sufficient to condemn him witimut, any argument or explimation from any¬ 
one. I defy any man to show mo thi' union man that has Ixion distiirlxid, inter¬ 
rupted, insulted in any way by iinyotic! conncicted with us or outside of us, as far 
as I know, that has, I will say, any connection with the building contractors 
council, 

Q, Without discussing Mr. Le Viu's character—his testimony has been uncon¬ 
tradicted, tha tin; tvas emi)loyed by the building coni.ractors council as a detec¬ 
tive; and if you are not conducting yonr building oi)erations .so e.xten.sively, I 
should like to know what use you have for a d.-tective?—A. This matter will bo 
e.xplained more fully to you. As I s:iy, 1 am n >t familiar vvith if. I .should like 
to say one tiling, as the Fuller niaf ter caiiie .ii|), that .i'l.st occurs to me. Judge 
Mcdoniiell, who seems to bo tl\i) leading spirit in the Fuller Coustruction Com- 

i iany at the iiresent time, is c.ouuscl—whctiicr be is at the present time or not he 
las been—counsel fortho linilding irados council. 

Q. You have not any idea that bcc.iuse he is conn.sL'l for the building trades 
council, or was at one time, he would go in(o an agreement with those men and 
bid and take contracts to coustrnct Imililings for tin' i'nn of it. or to keep sidid 
with the men in tho hnilding trades eonneil, have you?—A. One of a number of 
reasons for that, if they have got arrangemenis witli the building trades connoll, 
was this, that they have coiisiilerable work in the Mast, and at that time they did 
not have any really at all, for the jndgi' said s i before a number of builders some 
tinieago. They were ,i nsi finishing up: and le' said at (he time that they were 
not going to take any more work here. Th.at wa.s alxiut the Unguage he used; 
but ho ha.s seen fit to tak(' this om' .ioli lion'. 

(J. Is it a largo building?—A. Well, it is not a very large contract, no; it is 
(pute a bnilding, but not a very large eoiitract. 

ij. That is a reputable firm, anyliow, is it not?—A. Oh, certainly they are; 
they arc, indeed—one of the best in tho country. 

Q. (By Mr. CbaliKE.) Do you know wliethi'r Luvoritisni and preferences are 
shown to different contractors by members of the building trades council, or do 
they apply their rules rigidly to all contractor,s alike?—A. Well, I do not know 
that I know; I could not ,iust say. I am not familiar with their doings; I do not 
know almut that part of it. 

Q. Is there a ft^eling among contractors that one m,-iy have an advantage over 
, another in his dealing with the union?—A. Oh, no; not to my knowledge. 

^ Q. (By Mr. A. I.. Haku:s. ) Do the memhers of the building conti'actors’ coun¬ 
cil get a rebate uyion their matm'ial?—A. The building contractors’ council? 

Q. The building contractors’ council get a rebate, on their material?—^A. Hot 
that I know of. 

Q. They pay th(> .same a,s anyone i-lsc' pays?—A. Oh, yes. I should like to say, 
gentlemen, since the Fuller Company has come up, that they have had as much 
trouble, and pos,slbly more, this last sea.s()n than any other contractor in the city 
with their work. 

(Testimony cl(;sed.) 

Whereupui, at 10..'ih p. m., tho sulK;omnii.s.sion ad,ionmed until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 


Chioaoo, Ii.r,., March SO, WOO. 

TESTIMOITY OE MR. JOHK M. STUBS, 

MaMer Painter and Decorator, Chicago. 

The special subcommission met at 10.07 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that 
time Mr. John M. Stiles, Ea.st Chicago, a painter and decorator, wa.s introduced 
as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.—A. JohnM. Stiles. 

Q. Post-office address.—A. 369 Thirty-fifti street, Chicago, III. 

Q. Oocupation.—A. Painter and decorator. 
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Q. Do you 'belong to the contractors’ council ?— A. I do. 

Q. How long have yon Iwen established in business in Chicago?—A. About 
15 years. 

Q. We shall be pleased to have you proceed in your own way to state your rela¬ 
tions to the industry here and to the existing labor difficulties. 

The W ITNKSS. The history of the painters’ unions in this city is one of continual 
intimidation and crime. In 1897 an employing painter by the name of Smith, 
whose place of business was on Market street, and who refused to sijfn the union 
agreement, working nonunion painters, was attacked in broad daylight in front 
of his place of business, was struck over the head with a piece of gas pipe, and 
instantly kihod. 

In the same year a body of nonunion men employed by myself were sot upon 
in a building at the comer of Forty-third .street and Calumet avenue by union 
sluggers, and 3 of them seriously iiyurod. The room in which they were 
attac^ked was a veritable slaughterhouse, a.s they attack(‘d them with slabs, etc.; 
one's rib was broken, another had his collar bone broken, etc. 

Tho same year Mr. .7. ,T. Riley, having a contract for painting a block of stores 
on Sixty-third street, corner of Union avenue, was compelled to give up his con¬ 
tract laicanse of the fact that th(> work was done by nonunion men. One morn¬ 
ing tho architect called at the job and found that the masons, plasterers, lathers, 
aid all of tho meclianics on the.iob were standing around doing nothing. He was 
informed that the job could not be built unless Mr. Riley’s contract was taken 
away from him. After a week's time, finding it impossible to complete tho build¬ 
ing, Mr. Riley was comiielh'd to relinriuish the .job. 

In 1898 my work was entirely stoppeil and a strike declared at a busy si ason of 
the year beoanso of employmmit of my son, who was not a union man. 1 was 
required to givi' bond.s in Iho sum of J.lilO that I would not employ him or any 
other nonunion men. Repeatedly walking deli'gates or piekets have suiTounded 
my place of business, preventing men from’ seeking employment of me. At other 
times business agents have stood at my front doors and taken the enveloiies con¬ 
taining tho iiay of tho men, tom tliem open, anil counted the money. 

Less t^n two months ago a walking delegato entered my iilace of bnsinoss 
with the agreement of the painters’union tind asked me to sign it. After I 
refused to do so tho following assertion was made liy the delegate: "The Gov¬ 
ernment of tho United States is rotten, and it will only be a short time till the 
labor unions will take up arms and wipe it out of oxistence.” This statement of 
this delegate was made after I had explained the constitutional rights and the 
laws of the country. 

STATEMENT OF M. DOrOHEBTT, PAINTER, ae THIRTY-FIRST STREET, CHICAGO. 

“I had a crowd of men working for me last week, and from what I can learn 
they were intimidated by the union, and yesterdiiy morning there was not a man 
showed up to work. 

“ I got a contract out at Fifty-fifth street and Center avenue to finish a church, 
and I was notified by the parish, or, at least,itwas reportedto mo as coming from 
the parish, that under no circumstances would I he allowed to finish the job wiih 
nonunion men. I was not at my office at tho time the committee came there last 
Friday, otherwise X should have had them put it in writing and sign it, but I 
intend to jjo out there and finish that work with nonunion men. 

“ There is a crowd of pickets around ray place, watching everyone coming and 
going, trying to keep anyone that bxiks like a workman from going to work!’’ 

STATEMENT OF H. C. BEY, BOSS PAINTER, .«« STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 

“ X was a member of the painters’ district union, and have beemtreasnrer in the 
painters’ district council, and have been a delegato to tho building trades’ council. 

“ I have had quite a lot of dealings with them and know all about them. The 
object of a certoin gang that is at tho head of it is to stir up trouble every year 
and to have their hands always in the treasury. They take everything in their 
own hands against the wishes of the mon. 

“In one instance 1 had charge of Architect 'Warren's work, and at the time I 
fwas connected with the building trades’ council there was a strike on with the 
tile layers, and Mr, Wamm told the business agent of the tile men to let the work 
go on jintil the floor of the comer store was finished and then ho would not do any 
more work until they came to some understanding. The next night there was a 
building trades’ council meeting. It was voted and carried to leave that building 
alone and not to call a strike on the building. The next morning when 1 gw 
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down, about 9 o’clock, every man was out, wliicb was done by three or four busi- 
ness agents. When I wont down to see President O’Connell, of the building 
trades’ council, and called hie attention to the motion passed the night before, and 
said that if that case would continue that Mr. Warren would engage Pinkertons 
and surround the building and he would put all the men back to work.” 


I will sajj, further, that the policy and method of the painters’ union in their 
espionage, in their stewardship, and in all of their acts sot at variance the em¬ 
ployee and employer, having a tendency to make the employee feel that his 
employer is not his Mend, but rather that he is his employer’s victim, and that 
the less work he can do the better he is serving the interest of his union. I have 
not the least doubt in the world that there has been in our trade a secret under¬ 
standing fixing a limit to the amount of the work of the men. For the last year 
or two it lias been impossible to get union men to perform the usual .amount of 
work. They have continually, bv threats and intimidation to free workmen, 
prevented them from seeking employment in any shop that was in any way con¬ 
nected or tied up with the union agi'eement. It .seems that those who liave 
entered into their organization have becouie so terrified and intimidated by some 
part of their initiation or secret work that they are fearful (amtinually that if 
they should break gway from the organization they would receive bodily injury, 
or be ostracised, or driven out of town. 

There is one matter that produced a strike in my business that I thought rather 
peculiar. At the iM'ginniug of the Spanish war the same son lliat I spoke of, who 
had at tliat time, to save trouble, joined the union, and had only iiaid part of his 
initiation fee, enlisted in the Army, in the First United States Cavalry. A short 
time after his enlistment the walking delegate or business agent came to me and 
requested me to pay up the balance of his dues. He was jiast 21. and I refused 
to do it until after communicating with my son, not knowing anything about 
the matter. It went along two or three weeks, and one moniing the business 
agent, whose name'was Ridgell, came up to my place, and the men were all 
standing around, and said to me that unless I jiaid that lie would call a strike on 
my shop. I at once paid it. I boliovothatis all I have to say. I could bring up 
other instances, if necessary. 

Q. tBy Senator Mantle.) Do you belong to the building contractors’associa- 
tion't--A. I do. 

CJ. Are members of that association 1 loiind to each other by certain agreements, 
rules, and regulations'^—A. I do not think there is any particular obligation or 
binding rules. 

Q. Do you have a constitution and by-laws'f—A. I think they have, but I have 
never seen it. 

Q. Do you work in harniony'f—A. Yea. 

Q. "What is the purpose of tlu' asstmiation't—A. To combat these, outrages that 
are constantly being perjietrated by trades unions upon different branches of the 
building trades. 

Q. And protect and foster the interests of the building contractors?—A. The 
whole interests of the iiooiile. 

Q. More, paiticulai'ly the interests of those who lielong to the association?—A. 
Not necessarily. 

Q. How many members are there in your assfxuatioii'?—A. I can’t tell you; I do 
not know. 

Q. Have you any idea what jirojiortion of all the building contractors of this 
city are embraced in the association'?—A. "Well, I should say, making a guess, that 
about 75 per cent are, or maybe more. 

Q. Is the practice of ycur association such in its operation that it acts unfavor¬ 
ably upon tho.se contractors wliodo not belong to the as.sociation?—A. No, sir. I 
have the rules here, a copy of the rules of the building contractors’ council. 

Q. I would like to have you leave them, if you will?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has your association at any time formed any combine for the purpose of 
ostracizing those builders and contractors who are not members of youi‘ associa¬ 
tion'?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Should yon know if they did?—A. I think I should. 

Q. Has your association in any way endeavored to fonw other building con¬ 
tractors into it'?—A. No, sir. 

Q. To join you?—A. 'To force? 

Q. Yes, to coerce them into joining you, to coming into your association?— 
A. i^e are not a forcible body in that respect, 

Q. Has your association at any time entered into an arrangement or an under¬ 
standing with lal»r unions, the purpose being to Imycott building contractors who 
are not members of your association?— A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 



• 0 Has vour association or its members a swret nnderstoto«;w1i dealers. 

firmswho dealin building material, the purport of wSichis to cause 
w^re not in the asscxiiation to i.ay more for the matena than memters 
of yonrassociation pav?-A. Kot to my kiowledge I am absolutely certam that 
in tte material lino of the painters there is no such that, t^t one man, 

whether he is a dealer or not, can go into the market and buy just as cheaply as 

Q. Do not the members of your association get a rebate on the material sold 

to men who are not members of the associatioiiV—A. Ko. sir. , . , „ 


association by which a certain per cent or tlie pnees ]>ai(i lor maienai uy inose 
who do not belong to your nssociiition is tunied over ti> your treasurei'i' A. Abso¬ 
lutely not, to the best of my knowledge. 

U. Should vou know if it was?—A. 1 certainly should. 

Q. As it relates to your partieuliir business?—A. A^es. 

Q. Can you not. a.s a member of the bu.sim'ss iissix'iaHon, buy your material 
cheaiier than some citizen could, or some independent builder?—A. No, sir; I am 
certain that I can not. 

Q. Whati.s the initiation to your assoeiatiouV—A. Do you mean the master 
painters? 

Q. To the building eontraotors' assooiatiiui—the initiation?—A. I lielievo there 
is no initiation. I do not know how that is. Thes, nile,s- 

Q. Fee, I mean, for j(.>ining it?—A. Ten dollars to each delegate, and each dele¬ 
gate represents 50 members, I am told. 

Q. Was there at one time an adiuis.sion fee of S'?00 each?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Or of $100?—^A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Is your association i)])iio.spd to the emiiloyment of union labor?—A. No, sir. 

A. Anything in your rnh's be.aring upon that point, or your constitution?—A. 
I do not know. I do not think there is. 

Q. You are not very familiar with the constitution?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Are you eaiTying on bu.sine.s.s now?—A. lain. 

(J. Have you union men in your omploy at the prewuit time?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Have you locked out your union inuii?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they strike work when they your eni])loyment?—A. They (juit 
becau.se of a notice that was handed them laying down the rules of the Building 
Contractors’ Council. 

Q. Are you able to get just u.s good workmen among the nonunion men as 
among the union men?—A. So iar 1 liave succeeded in getting just as good work¬ 
men as I ever had with the union men. 

Q. Do you feel that the rules of the union are restiicd.ive and hampering to 
business, so that you can not t^arry it on for your own interest and the interest of 
the man who is ere(;titig a building?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. Have you any objeetiou to employing union men if they make reasonable 
rules and rea.sonably observe them?—A. I will not employ union men until they 
do away with their restriction.s of nonunion men or free workmen. 

Q. Have you any objection to making your contracts for employment with a 
committee or business agent?—A. 1 will never in the future, make any agreement 
with any organization that restriets me in the matter of employing free men. 

Q. Have you any objection to confening with union workmen or their com¬ 
mittee.?, or agents of the union, with reference to a settlement of a misnnder- 
standing?—A. No objoetions undi‘r the fundamental principles that I have set 
forth here in reference to employment and working together with nonunion men, 
with free workmen. 


Q. Do yon believe in arbitration as a good means of settling labor difBcultiesV— 
A. I think it is all right. Yes, I have no objection to it. 

Q. Can you suggo.st how an arbitration can be effected, wlfilo there are two 
central bodies, conti’actors on one .side and workmen on the other, each represent¬ 
ing unions or organizations or trades, when it is necessary that the central body 
shall have some jiart in the adjustment?—A. 1 can not say how arbitration can 
take place when one of two parties has nothing. There i.s no question in refer¬ 
ence to hours, wages, or anything—can b(! no question except to tlie one matter of 
the employment of free men. 1 can not how that can be a matter of arbitra- 
tden with any Ixkly of citizens of tlie United States. 

'Q. Suppose that question were waived, or suppose the right to employ such 
men-were recognized. There miglit be other differences, and the question is, how 
could these be best settled or adjusted? By separate trades, or by the central 



bodies?—A. Ky opinion is, if anything of that kind is necessary or po^ble, that 
it would be better for the different trades to arbitrate thedr own oifBculties regard¬ 
less of any central bodies. 

Q. Do you recognize ttat in case of a gener&l strike, or general lookout, it 
would be necessary to have practical cooperation among the different trades, in 
order to make any partial compromise effective?—A. I think likely that would be 
necessary. 

Q. You feel that you are able to carry on your business here now successfully 
witli such men as you have in your employment, and such as you think you can 
readily get. without a compromise or settlement with the union painters?—A. I 
certainly do, at least as long as the Industrial Commission sits here in Chicago. 
I do not know what they will do after that. 

(J. Is the general condition of your business good except for the labor difficul¬ 
ties?—A. First rate. 

Q. And you think the prospect before Chicago is a good one?—A. Excellent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You speak about "free men.” Whom do you mean 
whuu you say free men?—A. I iiieiiii men that are not members of .any organiza¬ 
tion, and do not want to l>e memt)ers. 

Q. You mean to ,siiy that those who iire members of organizations are not free 
men?—A. I certainly do. 

t^. You belong to the Imildiug contractors’ coundl. do you not?—A. I do. 

y. Arc yon not bound u]) with tliu ]jrincipleH of that council, and have yon not 
issued an ultimatmu that you will not ('m])loy union men as long a.s the building 
tradiNs council is in existence, or arbitrate with them?—A. I do not know that 
any ultimatum has ever liecn issued except the working rules of the organization. 
They are accessible to everyl)ody. 

Q. Have you not signed away some of your freedom wheu you became a mem¬ 
ber of this organization?—A. llot in the least. 

(J. Are yon free to hire union men to-day exedusively and put them to work?— 
A, As far as the organization i.H concerned, I tliink I could do it. 

Q. Would it be looked upon as honorable by other memlters of the association, 
if you went out from them and employed unn.n men, men who are members of 
th(! painters' union?—A. I do not tliink if. would he quite honorable, under the 
e.ircunistanees, for me to do anything of the kind. 

Q. Therefore yon ate liound uji and not quite free in the matter, are you?— 
A. Well, not in the sense—not in any comiiarisou with the members of the labor 
organizations. 

Q. It is not true, Mr. Stiles, tliat a man who is a member of an organization 
has more to say about wliat his wages shall be, liis hours of work, and the con¬ 
ditions under which lie shall work, than the man who is not a member of a labor 
organization?—A. He has more to say? 

Yes. He has more voice in fixing liis wagi's, liis hours of work, and the con¬ 
ditions under which lie sliall work.—A. He does say mure, whether he has any 
more to say, or whether it is iieeessary that he should. 

y. Well, is it not his right to have something to .say?—A. Unquestionably. We 
never have, denied any man the right to say what he wants to in reference to what 


he wants. 

Q. Is it not true that lie really h.aa more voice iu fixing his wages, Ms hours, 
and the condition.s under which lie .shall work than the nonunion man has?— 
A. I think not. 

Q. You think not?—A. I think not, under pressure, of course, of the agreement. 

Q. Under the strength of the union?—A. Under the strength of an agreement 
such as this. 

(J. Is it not true that wl 'I'e the trades are disorganized and the employer 
can contract with men and eiiqiloy them individually, irrespective of the union, 
the emidoyer or contractor has all to say about what a mail’s wages sliall be, his 
hours, and the conditions under which lie shall labor, if ho choose to exercise that 
p over?—A. It is iiossible that some mercenary man tliat had no regard for honor 
or anything, might, but there is a tacit understanding among employers that a 
certain wage is right, and is equitable and profitable, and those who are honorable 
pay it. 

Q. Yon do not believe that a man who becomes a member of a labor union is 
the only working man who really knows what freedom and independence mean, 
do you? 

The Witness. What is that? 

Mr. Kennedy. You do not believe that a man who becomes a member of a 
labor organization is tlio only working man who really knows what freedom and 
independence mean, do you? 



A. I certainly do not. I think it is just the opposite-he don’t know what 

freedom is, or what real independence is. ™ ___ 

The following agreement of the painters' district council, Chicago, was sub¬ 
mitted by the witness; 


[Painters' District Council of Cbiciwo and Vicinity—Afliliutod with the building trades t’ouncil 
Telephone 35S3 Main—Headquarters: Lafayette, lud.j 

Chicago,-, 190— 


ARTICI.™ OF AOKEEMENT 

Between-, contracting painter.s of the city of Cliicago, county of 

Cook and State of Illinois, party of the first part, and the Journeymen Painters’ 

Di.strict Council of Chicago and Vicinity, of the Brotherhood of Painters and 

Decorators and Paperhaiigers of America, parties of the second part. 

The party of the first part covenants and agrees, in eon.sideration of the strict 
oliservanco by the parties of the second jiart of certain rules, regulations, and 
obligations herein set forth, that he or they will faithfully keep and strictly observe 
the following rules; 

Section 1. Eight hours shall con.stitute a day's work, which shall be between 
the houi's of 8 a. in. and !j p. in., and. should it he necessary to continue work 
after said time, there .shall be a cessation of work for at least one hour. But it is 
exjiressly agreed that no work .shall he done under any circumstances on Labor 
Day, or oetweeii the hours of 13 o'clock noon and 13 o'clock .Saturday night, uiiless 
for immediate danger to loss of life or to property, and in all eases jiermission be 
secured from the representative of the iiaiiifers' district council. 

Sec. 2. All overtime on regular working days shall he paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, and work done on Sundays, New Years. Thanksgiving Day, 
Decoration Day. Fourth of <1 iily, shall he jiaid’l'or at the rate of double time; the 
above-mentioned days to befrom 13 iiiidiiight to 13 midnight, as per calendar. 

Sec. 3. The minimum rate of wages shall he forty cents (h) cents) per hour on 
and after March Ist, 1901), and iintii March 1st, 1903. 

Sec. 4. The [larty of the first part hereby expressly agrees with the jiarties of 
the second part that they will each run a stricdly niiiou shop, and pav the scale 
of wages provided in section 8 hei'eiii, and also t.liat they will refer all painters 
applying for work, and not in possession of the current (juarter's working card 
issued by the building trades council, to the painter's district coiiiicil. and that 
they will cause to be hung in a consiiicuona place in their shop a card stating tliat 
none but union men are eiiniloycd in such shop. 

Sec. 0. The said party of the first [lart lierehy agrees to establish and maintain 
a weekly pay day, which shall be Saturday, between 13 la. and 1 [i. iii., at which 
time all employees sliall he paid in full, iii’lawful money of thi; United States of 
America; but when a journeyman is discarded or laid off. he shall be paid at the 
time of such dhschargo or at the time of such lay off. 

Sec. C. The said party of the first part shall have, the right to employ one hoy, 
under the age of eighteen (IK) years, as <an apprentice, and one additional boy 
under said age, for every twenty (39) journeymen employed by s-aid first party; 
such hoy or hoys to be bound by contract or indenture in writing, for a term of 
three years, and said first party shall therein agree to keep said hoy in continuous 
employment until the expiration of said time, and shall at the exiiiratiun of such 
time furnish said boy or boy.s with Ids indenture papers or credentials. 

Sec. 7. Said party of the firet part further agrees that they will not sublet to 
any of their employees or others, by contract or otherwise, any-wall washing, 
painting, glazing, paper cleaning or any character of hardwoixl finishing, either 
on contracts or in factories, and under no circiinistaiices shall they employ labor¬ 
ers or nonunion men to do any chass of preparatory work in any branch. 

Sec. 8 . All car fare abo ve ten cents must be paid by the contractors where jour¬ 
neymen are employed; also all railroad fare outside the city limits. 

Sec. 9. 'When journeymen are sent outside the city limits, where it is impracti¬ 
cable for them to return to their respective homes each evening, their board shall 
be paid by tlio contractors. 

Sec. 10. Any ma n going to work, leaving his shop lieforo 8 o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing shall stand no loss of time if not able to get to work on time, on account of 
Si^nce or accident. 

9bc. 11. No member of the union shall be discharged for refusing to work on a 
ladderdr scaffolding which he considers unsafe, and he must be paid for the time 
taken fur inspecting ladder or scaffolding or for enforcing the worldng rtiles. 



Sbc. 18.' A sjrij™thetio strike when ordered by the building tmdes council, 
shall not be a violation of this agreement. 

Sec. 18. This apeement shall not take away the power of the business agent of 
the painters’ district council to call a strike on any shop for any reason that may 
apwar to the painters’ district coimcil to be just. 

Sec. 14. It is expressly understood that the act of any member of the union 
shall not be binding on the painters' district council unless such act is eipresdy 
authorized by said painters' district council. 

Adopted February IG, 1900. 

In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto subscribed their hands and seal 
this-day of-, 1900. 

(Address) -. 

(Signed) -. 

For the Painters’ District Council; 

W. C. Garb, Premdent. 

F. Kelly. Secretary. 

Note. —The building tradp.s council, with which tlie painters’ district council 
is affiliated, maintain a lalsjr bureau. Dood, comijetent help of all Unds can be 
had by tolophone main No. 3563. 


Chicago, III., March .10,1900. 

TESimONY OF KB. JAKES A. KILLEB, 

Mamifncturer of xlieet metal worh far Imiliiiny, Chicago, III. 

The special sulxidlninission met at 10.0.5 a. m.. Mr. Clarke presiding. At 10.46 
a. Ill. Mr. James A. Miller, of Chicago, manufacturer of sheet metal work for 
building, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly swoni, testified as follows; 

Q. (Uy Mr, Clarke.) Give your nani<'. plca.se.—A. James A. Miller. 

Q. Post-office address.—A. No, 139 .South Clinton street. Chicago. 

Q. Occupation.—A. Manufacturer of sheet metal work, etc., for building. 

Q. Are you engaged in building, or only in furnishing sheet and metal work't— 
A. In both. We do a good deal of shop work, and work on buildings. 

Q. Are you a iiieiiiber of the building contractors’ council'^—A. I am. 

Q. How long have you b(>en established in business in Chicago';!—A. I have 
been in our firm since about ISGG, I think—as far back as I can remember. 

Q. Been thoroughly fiuniliar with the condition of the building trade in Chicago 
during that time';'—A. I think so. 

Q. Are your works i-unning now to any extent'f—A. We are doing a little now, 
but not very much. 

Q. How many hands do you emphjy when you are running fairly full?—^A. 
Seventy-five to a hundred. 

Q. Do you have union men?—A. Yes; we had them. 

Q. Have you lockeil them out'?—A. tVe established a certain rule under which 
we are willmg to do Imsiiiess, and they objected and left. 

Q. Please go on and state in your own way the occasion for that disruption, 
and anything else that you may wish to jilace before us concerning your industry 
and the labor difficulties here.—A. I have something special. Perhaps I had bet¬ 
ter read first what I have prepared. The settlement made April 33,1899, between 
the sheet metal contractor’s association and the sheet metal workers’ union, pro¬ 
vided in section 13: “All disputes arising under this agi-eement shall be sub¬ 
mitted to a board of arbitration, both jiartics agreeing to abide by the decision 
of the arbitrators." 

During the strike that preceded the making of that agreement the union 
caused to come back to Chicago from Moline some men who were working for 
the Sykes Steel Roofing Company, a member of the sheet metal contractors’ asso¬ 
ciation. The union, in fact, ordered them back and paid their car fare to Chicago, 

When the Sykes Steel Roofing Company settled with these men it, on the 
advice of the contractors’ association, deducted from the money due them the 
fares it had paid to send them to Moline, on the ground that they were sent to 
Moline with the understanding that they were to stay there until the job was 
finished, and if they rotui'ned before that time, and put the Sykes Steel Roofing 
Company to the expense of sending other men to complete the work, they must 
make good the expense of sending other men back to Moline, 

Sevval months after these fares had been so deducted the union demanded of 



the Sykes Steel Roofing Company that this money, some $24.*^, be returned to the 
men. The Sykes Company ^id they did not think that they owed it to the men; 
that the men came back to injure the Sykes Steel Roofing Company and to help 
the union, and that if anyone should pay this money to the men it should be the 
union and not the Sykes Company, adding always and reiterating that it was 
willing to arbitrate the question a.s provided by the agreement between tlii! con¬ 
tractors and the union. An oifer was also made to the union by another e,ontrac- 
tor to pay the e.vpen.se of a suit in a justice (ionrt against the Sykes Company to 
establish the justice of the claim. To all these reque..sts for arbitration the union 
replied that it did not have to arbitrate, and that it could collect the money duo its 
members in an easier way than through the courts; that if the money was not paid 
the Sykes Company’s jobs and shop would lie struck; andtliatif the men were 
forced to strike by the Sykes Company, through its refusal to pay this money, 
they would not return to work until this .<:34.8() was p,aid, and also until the Sykes 
Company had paid the men for all the time they were on this strike. The pay¬ 
ment of the money being still refused by the .Sykes (timpany. the union called off 
all of the Sykes Comjiany’s imui who were at work on one of the city inimping sta¬ 
tions, and threatmied to call off all tin; men of the other trades the same jol 0, which 
might have resulted, owing to the nature <jf tin* wairk, in damages running up into 
the thousands of dollars, which loss the union insisted would have to he jiaid by 
the Sykes Company before their men would lie allowed to return. After the Sykes 
men at the puiniiing station had been out. long enough for their wag(‘s to amount 
to about $70, the men refused to stay idle any longer, but went back to work for 
the Sykes Company at. other work, and tin* union jiaiii tlie men tliose .$70 wages. 

Soon after, tlie union called out all the .Sykes men in their sbo])s and on all their 
jobs. The Syke.s Company then offereil to jiay the ,$24.80 and arbitrate the 
question as to paying the time of the men who had struck. This offer the union 
refused. 

The contractors' assix’i.ition then took the matter up and locked out all tlioir 
men, notifying them tliat tliey need not come liack to work until the Sykes men 
were sent bark, pending arbitration. After tlie men had Iweii out d or 4 days tlie 
matter was settled by tlie .Sykes Coni])any jiaying tlie $24.80, fhe men going .hack 
to work, the niiioii and the Sykes Company agreeing to arbitrate tlici qm;.sti'm 
whether thi* Sykes Company should pay for the time of the men while they were 
out on the strike. 

This arbitration has not yet been had; the names of some ariiitrators were sub¬ 
mitted to the union, who paid no furtlier attention to tlie matter. The net result 
is that the union men lost about $,$,000 in wages to colleet, $24.80, and at the time 
break tlieir contract with tlie contractors' association. 

We also want to say that for years past the wages jinr lioiir agreed upon to tie 
paid to the Chicago sheet metal workers by the contractors has been higher than 
w^es paid for equally good men elsewhere. Tla* con ract iilso provides that 
“Workmen sent out of Cook County shall lie subject to the same rules as when iii 
Cook County, and expeases. unless otherwise* agreed." 

There has not been a time wli(*n tlie.se union (Jliicago men would not go long 
distances from Cliicago, often jiay their fare.s and e-xiienses, and work for less 
money than the union Chicago rat(i.s. 

They do this because tlie work on I'oimtry jolis is steady. Chicago work, owing 
to the largo immlxir of men here anxious to get tlie.se high wages, is not stcaiiy. 
Result; Cliicago projie.rty owner has to pay more for his work tliaii the owner 
anywhere else; fiirther result, the Kasleni niaimfacturer wanting to locate in the 
West finds that it will co.st him more money for the same buildings in Chicago 
than anywhere ohse. and unless other conijiensating advantages overwoigh that 
disadvantage he does not locfile in Cliicago. 

There are one of two otlier matters 1 might mention liere. Ono is, tliut I 
understand there has been some question as to the contractors bieakiiig agree¬ 
ments with the men. I liave a copy here of the agreement witli our men, and it 
ie the only one I have. Tluit was made as a result of seven iiTceks' strike, and 
wa.s made after we had been locked up for 48 hours ii* two or three rooms together. 
It runs until the Ist of January. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) When was it madeV A. Last April, and it runs until 
the fst of January, The only feature that the union agrees to under this is the 
arbitration matter. It agrees to arlntrate matters in dispute. That is the only 
thing it agreed to do, and that it broke iii this .Sykes matter, and we notified 
,itli9m if they did not arbitrate this mutter we should consider that they broke the 
contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you wish to put the contract in entirely?—A. I 
would just as s<x>n, if you think it is worth while. Another matter 1 would like 
to draw your attention to is tliat in the sheet metal workers’ onion, when the 
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man once gpts in there, he ia in for life. There ia abaolute^ no way by which a 
man can withdraw from the sheet metal workers’ union of Chicago; that is, they 
will give him a withdrawal card if he is not going to work, if he is going away, 
which simply means that ho does not have to pay dues; hut whenever he comes 
hack to Chicago, and begins to work at hi.s trade in Chicago, the obligations of 
the union, according to the union, still remain in force. I have road their con¬ 
stitution and by-laws very carefully. I have questioned them about it, and I 
know that that is the view they take upon it. Of course it is absurd that they 
have the power to fimt a man and keep him out of work. So it is a most impor¬ 
tant thing, as far as the workman is concerned, to know how the union works 
at it. 

Q. What is alwurd about joining an organization and taking the obligations 
and abiding by tlieiii fully and remaining faithful to them? 

The Witness. For life? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes; as they do in fraternal .societies and many kinds of organi¬ 
zations. 

A. It strikes mo tliat it is absurd, that it is slavery. That is the way it strikes 
me. 1 may b<' wrong about it. 

tj. Is there anything different in that, in their union, from any other union?— 
A. I understiind tliore is, but 1 am not familiar with the other unions. I under¬ 
stand that very' few of the other unions refuse to let a man resign if he wants to 
withdraw. 

Q. They certainly can not prevent a man from withdrawing if he wants to?— 
A. They do in this union. 

Q. But will they jirevent it. supposing a man leaves the union and says; “ I am 
done with it? ’’—A. If a man leaves Chicago he has got to meet a fine of $50, and 
any man that ho works for is struck until those back dues are jiaid, until his fine is 
paid. 

Q. Well, it niay.he. It is his great American privilege to walk right out of 
that union and have nothing further to do witli it, and to work at his trade, if be 
he can get work, is it not?—A. That is what I say, but it is not what the union 
says. 

IJ. The union may hold him a dishonorable man, may it not, yet he is free to 
out and get a situation if he cun?—A. I do not care to discuss the morality of it. 
They claim a man can not withdraw from their union. 

Q. Well, that is absurd?—A. Tliey do make that claim, and it seems to me an 
absurd one. I am not discussing the propriety of it. I can also show at least 
three cases from my own knowledge, at least three men who were competent to 
become members of tin; union, and who applied for admission to f lie union, and 
were refused admi.ssion. One imidied for a card as a lieljier, which does not 
require any spi'cial obligation. Tliey notified the man that onlyitien under 21 
years of age would he taken as helpers. That seems to me an absurd rule, because 
lots of their helpers are over that. Another one was not a union man. When 
the strike was over, we advised him to .join the union. He was “ blackballed.” 
By the union rules he was only allowed to ajiply :igain in three months. When 
that time was up he tried again, and was again hackhalled. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle ) What hecoiiies of a man, let me. ask, under such circum¬ 
stances as that?—A. Well, he can work in our business. There are a lot of non¬ 
union shops; that i^, tliey are not in tlie building liusiness. For instance, they 
may lie just making tinware and tilings like that, and a great many of those shops 
are'noi. under the control of the union, as are tliose who do building work; and this 
man, I think, got work in a shop of tliat, cliaracter. A man under such circum¬ 
stance, wliere tliere is organized labor, is at a tremendous disadvantage, and is 
called an outcast. He iias h.s remedy in law, hut very few of those people care 
to take advantage of it. 

Q. Would a remedy acquired that way be of any practical value in tlio case of 
an organization who are not tliemselves, as I suggested, rcspousihle to the law?— 
A Well, I wanted him to try it on, and he refused to do it. Of course that has 
not been tried liere, and 1 do not know what the result would be. I am not a 
lawyer, but 1 would give a good deal to have a judgment of $5,000 against those 
fellows for something of that sort. As I understand the matter, they would have 
to pay or go to jail as long as somebody wanted to pay tlieir board tliere. 

Q. In the light of the testimony that has been given here on both sides of this 
controversy, can a man under such circumstances be really protected? Is there 
any efficient protection for him it he has incurred tlie hostility and enmity of a 
labor union by violation of the rales or otherwise?—A. I think there is plenty of 
evidence to show that it is at any rate all a man’s life is worth to incur the hos¬ 
tility of these unions. 



Q. Is it true that at the present time nonunion men are being slugged and 
b6aten?*^A. I am chairman of the legal committee of this association, and 1 Imow 
we have had convictions of union men for that, and I can tell of ca.ses that have 
been reported to ns where we thought we could not secure a conviction. 

Q. Have yon attempted to prosecute for slugging nonunion men?—A. We have 
secured convictions against the people who aid the slugging. We have never 
gone into the conspiracy case to hold the leaders of the union l esponsihle for the 
actions of their men. 

Q. Do you know whether these men were members of the union?—A. Yes; they 
admitted it on the stand. I know in onecasea fight was pitched bythe president 
of the union. 

Q. During the strike?—A. Yes; within three weeks. 

Q. Has your association employed men to sing union men?—A. No, sir; not to 
my knowledge. I know that the matter has been discnssetl, and I remember at 
one time at our meeting there was a (luestioii about sending some men to a job to 
give some moral supTOrt and encourage the contractor; as we found that the 
union men were a little afraid to be seen by the contractors doing these things. 

Q. Does your council employ men secretly or oiienly to guard nonunion men 
who may be working for you?—A. We do. If we didn’t, I dont believe we could 
get men to work for us. 

Q. And the council pays that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whom do you largely employ to furnish tliis kind of protection?—A. I am 
not as familiar with it a.s some of the others. It is not part of my business there. 

Q. Are you a mechanic yourself?—A. I have worked at the trade. I worked 3 
or 4 years at it. 

tj. What are the objects of your association, your council?—A. The contract¬ 
ors' council aims, more than anything (dse, to comh:tt the unlawful demands of 
the building trades council and tlieir unions. 

Q. Yon are bound together?—A. You have a copy of the <!or.'ititutioii and by¬ 
laws. There is absolutely nothing about that- 

Q, Do you take an oath?—A. No. sir. I would not do so; I would not do that; 
I would not belong to such an organization; never have and never would. 

Q. If the assotuation is formed, what holds you together when yon have no 
binding obligation?—A. I suppose what holds us together is the facd- that we feel 
it is to our interest to remain together. There; is no fine imposed upon a man 
when he withdraws. There is no fine imposed on a man if he does not keep his 
agreement. 

Q. No way of jmnishing muii who violate their agreements?—A. None what¬ 


ever. 

Q, Do they violate their agreements?—A. I think they have kept their agree¬ 
ments very well—only been organized for less than a year. 

Q. Have you had an organization prior to that tiiiieV—A. We had what was 
called an employers' conference committee. It was merged into this, but did not 
amount to anything. The times did not seem to b(! rijie for it and it died. 

Q. Does your association boycott iiKjn who are not meuibers of it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you work against them as a body?—A. No, sir. I have been very careful 
in any association that I have belonged to, b ■ keep away from anything of that 
sort. I believe it is unlawful in a union, and I believe it would be unlawful In 
any association that I belonged to. 

Q. Had your council an agreement with the dealers in material by which those 
who are not members of your laxly are charged a higher price than yfiur members 
are?—A. No; none whatever. Neither our council nor the sheet metal workers’ 
association, I believe. 

Q. You would know if such a thing existcal'?—A. I should. 

Q. Is money paid into the treasury of the council by material dealers, being a 
certain per cent for material sold to members '?—A. I can say there is absolutely 
nothing of that sort. 

Q. It has been charged that such a condition existed.-A. There is nothing of 
that sort either in the sheet metal workers' association or the building contract¬ 
ors’ council. 

Q. You can state that absolutely?—A. lean speak absolutely for the building 
contractors and the sheet metal workers’ association. 

<J. Do yon say that it is absolutely a fact that anyone outside of the building 
contractors’council can purchnse goods as cheap as anyone inside?—A. If his 
otufit is equally good. 

Q. There is no discrimination ?—A. No, sir. 

(3. Are you sure that there is competition between the contractors' council and 
certain material dealers ?—A. Oh, yes; certainly. 
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Q. Has ycmr council at any time entered into collusion with material dealers to 
boycott other contractors and dealers and cause them trouble?—A. The nearest 
our council ever got into that—we had the soKialled Madden arbitration commit¬ 
tee, of which I was a member. The question was brought up in this body by Mr. 
Lillien, of the hod carriers’ union, who was on that committee. First, if the 
building trades council will agree for its afliliated unions that their memlters will 
only work for members of the employers' associations affiliated with the building 
contractors’ council, will the so-called ultimatum be withdrawn ? 'The conference 
committee said; “ That is too deep for us; wo will refer it to the building contract¬ 
ors' council.” It was left and discussed and laid on the table, and has never been 
taken from the table. 

Q. In other words, you refused to enter into it?—A. We refused to consider it 
at all. There absolutely never was any understanding with the labor unions or 
any branch of them of that ch.aracter. 

Q. You know absolutely as to that?—A. I know aksolutely as to that. I have 
been with the Building Contractors' Council ever .since it was organized. 

Q. Do yon know whether there is any combine among the material men, for 
the jiurpose of enhancing price.s?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Has then' been a very great adv.ancc in the pric;,- of building material?— 
A. There has been a very great advauc(; in the price of iron, and that is the only 
building material that 1 have occa.sion to purchase. I know, almost cverylrody 
knows, that it was not caused by any hsail conditions. 

Q, Has not there been a very large advance in the price of bri(^k?—A. I do not 
nse any at all. 

Q. Yon are not prepared to speak now'?—A. I am pretending Io speak for the 
sheet metal workers’ asa<x’iation and the building contractors' council only. 

Q. Bnt in a gencial way you are speaking for the council in these other 
matters'?—A. In these other matters of which I have knowledge, yes. 

Q. Now, what are your specific grievances against the lalxir unions?—A. I 
think the whole thing can be <‘overod by the statement that we consider that 
they are maintaining a monopoly so that only union labor sliall bo employed; 
and that everything is in tliat. If they would allow us to employ nonunion 
labor, why we would simply employ the nonunion men, and the union men could 
do as they chose. They could demand $10 a day if they wanted to. But as long 
as they take the position that they will strike our .-jobs because wo don't want to 
pay them their wages, or comply with some of the demands, that they have the 
right to picket our establishment, or call sympathetic strikes while we may be at 
work, why that wo ob,iect to. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Do you object to the employment of union men as 
such?—A. No; wo object to their restricting us to the employment of none but 
union men. I consider everything else as embraced in that. 

Q. If it were agreed that you could employ nonunion men, would not your load¬ 
ing associations employ nonunion men altogether?—A. It would depend upon 
what the union men did. If the union men behaved in the future as in the 
past I think they would; I know I should. It would amount to a disruption if 
the unions continue in tho future as they have in the past. There is no reason 
why they should do that; it is not so in very many cities in this country. 

Q. Do you find your association beneficial?—A. Wo have never in the past 
been able to make any stand again.st the different unions, liecause they were all 
combined together and backed up by the building trades (council. We find now 
we are making a better stand against them than we have in tho past. That is the 
only way in which it i.s beneficial, and that is all we expect of it. 

(j. You claim your organization is the result of tho organization of labor?— 
A. Absolutely so, as far as I am concerned. I will say that when the building 
trades council dissolves I am willing to dissolve our association. 

Q. What are the specific demands you now make on the council?—A. That they 
let ns employ whom we choose. There arc other demands, such as no restriction 
in the use of machinery and material; but if they let us employ whom we choose, 
which I understand is a right inherent in everybody in this country, I would per¬ 
sonally waive the others. 

Q. Do you make the demand of tho building trades council?—A. We say we 
win not treat with the present unions affiliated with the trades council unti'. they 
withdraw from tho building trades council. 

Q. You have separate organizations, have you not, of contractors?—A. Yes, of 
each trade. 

Q. And tho contractors’ council is the central body of those associations?— A. 
Yes. 

(}. Tho trades council is the central body of the labor organizations?—A. Yes. 
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Q. So that you occupy the same relative position?—A. The same relative posi¬ 
tion, except there is all the difference that there is between daylight and darlmesa, 
which you will see by examining a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the 
building trades council. 

Q. Do not labor unions find it necessary to have a central head, just as your 
organizations do, in order to act in harmony?—A. No; they do not. The leaders 
think they do, but they do not. I am prepared, I think,-to demonstrate to any¬ 
body who is fair-minded that the building trades council never has been and can 
not be of any benefit to the labor men. I am prepared to demonstrate that the 
present high rate of wages paid here does not benefit the laboring men. and that 
wages can not lie maintained at a high rate in one community by combination 
for any length of time. 

Q. D(X's organization benefit labor?—A. It depends upon what organizations 
attempt to do. I do not ]irofess to be familiar with organizations throughout the 
country. I am pretty well settled in my own mind that the organizations in the 
building trades in Chicago are detrimental to tlie labor of the country, not only 
to (he iionnnion men but to the union men. 

Q. Has the organization of labor resulted in liigher wages and shorter hours?— 
A. It has resulted in.higer ivages per hour, hut, as I said before, I do not think it 
has resulted in higher wages ])ei- year. As 1 nnder.staud it. what the laboring 
man wants is an increas(> of yearly Iih'i >me. I think it i.s (>asily demonstrated that 
a high rate of w.ages per hour brings a lot of men to Chic^ago. which reduces the 
amount of work per year pi‘r man. and also de<:reu.ses tlui amount of work to do. 
I think it is demonstrated by tin- fact liiat Ihe unions have lieeu forced to raise 
their initiation fe(>s up to .$,')(). .jitn. and .jiKK). 

Q. Initiation fees?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. Into the nniom-?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.vkkih.) If lh(' building trades council should be dissolved 
would the building contractors' council also he willing to dissolve?—A. I can not 
answer that (jnestion for the hnilding contractors' eonncil, heeanse it Inis not 
been considered; but I will say very freely that I have not any desire to extend 
it or attend the meetings of an association of that kind. 

Q. Do the conditions brought on by thi! building trades council have anything 
to do witli the formation of the hnihling contractors' council?— A. Everything to 
do; never would have been any building contractors' council if it had not been 
for the building trades council. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) A prominent citizen of (Ihicago informed me that his 
interests and the interests of Chicap) were made the football of iiolitics in this 
city. Ho said the Madd(>n arbitration was a fair matter, and might have culmi¬ 
nated to the satisfaction of all hut for politics; that one side did not want Mr. Mad¬ 
den to have the credit of initiating that method because be was a Republican; 
that then Mayor Harri.son took it n]) and tried to bring about an amicable settle¬ 
ment, and the other side did not want Mr. Harrison to have the credit of it, 
■because he was a Democrat. I sliould like to a.sk yon whether there is any such 
control of this situation as that?—A. As to the cau.se, of the failure of the Madden 
arbitration agreement, I do not believe it was caused by politics. It may have, 
been caused by politics, but my own ojiinion is that it was caused because the 
business agents of the nnion.s thought it would curtail tlieir power and their 
chance of getting money for calling off strikes. I may be mistaken about that, 
but that is what I think it was. 

Q. You know nothing further about the politics in it'?—A, Mr, O'Brien sug¬ 
gests—which may very properly come in here—that whatever politics there are 
must have been on the other side, because our council ratified that Madden anee- 
ment, and it failed through the failure of the hiiildiiig trades council to ratify it. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Is it not a fact that tln^ building trades^council, by a 
very largo vote accepted the Madden arbitration, but under the rules and regula¬ 
tions were compelled to submit it to a referendum vote, and that the rank and 
file of the unions voted overwhelmingly against it on the theory that it took 
away their individuality and independence in the matter of arbitrating, each 
union for its own trade'?—A. All I know of what took place in the building trades 
council Y what I ha'’e heard from different members ot the building trades coun¬ 
cil, and that is that when tlio arbitration agreement was presented the first thing 
vus that it was read and referred to the different unions lor action. We tried to 
find out what they were going to do about it or what they had done about it, and 
we did Mt succeed in doing it. I really do not know why they did not vote for it, 
unless it was that the business agents—tho jieople who controlled the whole 
thing—thought it would lessen their power. 

Q. .'You have had many opportunities of observing the processes of these differ¬ 
ences between labor and employers; what way is there in which labor could protect 
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itself and defend its interests otlierwiso tlian by organization?—A. 1 do not believe 
there is any way bv wbicl i the laboring man can defeat the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. I do not believe these high wages i)e.r ho\u' have been observed. 

I know it stands to reason that if you get a high rate per hour, that must apply 
to every man; that the incom])etent man will not gel work until the better men 
are all taken up, and, tlx'refore, the ineompetenf man will make some secret 
ai'i'angement. 1 have been told our shop and one or two others are the only ones 
that have kept the scale. I believe the laboring man in the building business in 
Ciiicago in our trade does not get any more under the (operations of the building 
trades council piT year than la; did IxTore the building trades council. That is 
my belief. 

Q. Is the condition of the workingman improved in your judgment?—A. I do 
not think it is a.s good now as it was 10 years ago iii Chicago. Of course, rvo have 
had dull times, which has had something to do with it. 1 do not believe there 
are as many workingmen in Chicago that own their own liomes us 10 years ago. 

Q. I.H it your belief that the c.ondition of labor would b(i hotter to-day without 
any labor unions than it is?—A. VVitliout anylaixir unions that attempted to 
maintain a monojKdy. that attempted to do something that iu tht! nature of things 
they can not do. 1 think tliere aia; plenty of things in which an organzation can 
he ustdul. 

Q. What are lhc.se things, in your judgment?—A. They can do as they have 
done in England. They could make a lienefit soci(?ty of it. They could see that 
their men were improved, made better workmen. everything that would uatually 
tend t.o nuhaucii their value to their em]i!oyer. 

Q. Your idea being that tlie whole subject of labor rests n]X)n the law of supply 
and demand?—A. Yes. 

y. You think then that they really defeat their owui interests iu striving' for 
higher wages and sliorter hours of labor?—A. 1 think when they attempt to say 
they aril going to get a liigher rat,e of wages than the surroiuuling community, 
anci then utteni]it to say tliat only their men shall ])articipat(* in that, they defeat 
thuir own end. 

y. Suppo.se the rate of wages m Chicago was very low. On your theory would 
it be folly for the workingmen in Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, or any 
other section of tin- country to attempt to raise their scale because the scale here 
was low?—A. Because the tthicago men would tlu'n go to the other places. 

y. In other words, they must accept f.he condition, whatever it may be. Is not 
that the natural deduction?—A. There are other ways by wiiicli they can get at 
it. They could change their trade. They could work harder. They| could go 
into Imsiness for themselves, if they wanted to. It does not cost anything to go 
into the building busine.ss in Chicago. 

,y. Is there not a difficulty in it for a man who has spent his lifetime learning a 
trade to change it? That is a goisl deal easier said than done, is it not?—A. Yes; 
I understand it is difficnlr. It is also difficult for that same man to get .50 cents 
an lionr, if there are 3 men who can do just as much work as lie can and more 
competent to cam that rliaii he is. 

Q. People engaged in any calling have a special interest in it, have they not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. They naturallv give that interest their attention and time and thought?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The bnildiiig contractor naturally looks after his side of the question?— 
A. Yea. 

Q. Do you belii'VP it is reasoi able to assume that if a laboring man did not 
look after liis own interests, someone else would look after them?—A. I am not 
objecting to their looking after their own interests, but I say they make a mistake 
in attempting to do some things. 

Q. A mong these things yon include .secnnng higher wages and shorter hours?— 
A. Higher than the conditions will permit. 

Q. Are not the conditions very largely what they are made under these circum¬ 
stances?—A. Well, it is pretty difficult where the line stops. If wages are below 
the noraial conditions in Chicago, they might raise them to that normal condi¬ 
tion; but when they raise them above, and other people come to Chicago, the 
result in the year will average up. 

Q. Would not that have the effect of depriving those sections from which they 
come of labor, and raising the price there and eijualizing itself in the end?—A. 
It would equalize, yes. 

Q. The tendency, of course, of men is to improve their condition?—A. Natur¬ 
ally; ought to be. 

Q. Now, do yon see any real objection to laboring men associating themselves 
for beneficial purposes, and among other things striving to increase the amount 



ol 'Wages they shall receive and to shorten the hours of their labor, to the end 
that they may improve their financial condition and their social condition, pro- 
■viding they do it legally, peacefully, and within the law?—A. I think that is a 
vei-y laudable thing to do. 

Q. Yon do not think there i.s anything -wrong about that?—A. No. 

Q. If they can secure an 8-hour law, they have a right to do it, and to do 
it for the benefit of themselves and their families, and for their own personal 
advancement?—A. I won’t argue a.s to the advisability of the 8-hour law. The 
8-hour law is all right in Chicago or any large city, where a man has to travel an 
hour or so to get to his work. It really makes a lO-hour day. 

Q. A 10-hour day means a 13-honr day according to that?—A. Yes; pretty 
much. I know men who work 8 hours in the city, but whenever they go to 
the countiT they work 10 hours. "We do not ask them to; they do it because they 
want to; they want that additional 3-bours' money. 

Q. In what respect do these unions attempt to r('strict your use of nnachinery?— 
A. They do not at all in our trade. I kn<w they do in other trades; in the stone¬ 
cutting trade, for instance. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You s;iy you are a member of the legal <;ommittee of the 
contractors’ council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has any attempt been made by their side to this controversy to obtain 
redress at law?—A. I am sorry to say Unit there has not been any serious attempt 
by either side to do so, 

CJ. Have you investigated .so that you know that tin' law i.s ample to afford 
remedies for violations of contracts?—A. I am inclined t,o say that the law is 
ampin. I am .also of tlm belief that the remedies at law. considering the obstacles 
in the way of getting ca,ses decided, and all that sort of tbmg, arc not as practi¬ 
cable a,s I should like to see them. 

Q. Could you suggc'st bow they can l)e mad( more praetic.iblc?—A. I do not 
like to offer too many panaceas, but I rt-ally think an appointive judge does better 
work in a labor cas(' than tlio elective judge. I think educating public opinion is 
about as practicable a thing as can la; done. 

Q. Do you feel that nnmmion labor or other labor, and also men engaged in 
business, have received prompt and adoouate prott.'ction against disorder from the 
city anthorities?—A. I will tell you. I think the proti'ctioh that we have received 
is so much better during the last montli, we will say. than it was before that timet, 
that I do not want to criticise it. 

Q. Has tliere been any pittketing around any of the shops or buildings of mem¬ 
bers of yonr council?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. Do you recognize picketing as a legal right'?—A. Ni', sir; I do not. I think 
it is unlawful. 

Q. Do you know whether there is anything in the city ordinances in regard to 
the right of ijersons to stand for any length of time in the street?—A. I do not 
know. "When I say picketing is unlawful I do not refer to the city ordinances, 
however. 

Q. How can picketing he broken up if a person has the right to take a position 
in the street and maintain it all day long and all night'?—A. I do not think a man 
has any right—that is, one man may, but I do not think a number have—to bUxjk- 
ade the street. When I say picketing is unlawful,! refer more to the common 
law and the pr<x;eedings of the courts than I do to city ordinances. 

Q. Do yon not know that some of the courts have decided that picketing is 
law^l?—A. No; I do not. I know the supreme court of Michigan has decided 
it is not lawful. I know the nearest that any court in this country has come to 
deciding that picketing was lawful was .Tudge Winds, in the Chalmers Case, in 
which he modified an injunction that had been granted by the master in chan¬ 
cery prohibiting picketing, and stinck picketing out, going' on to say that he con¬ 
sidered picketing, so long as it was simply watching and seeing jvhat was going 
on, to be within the rights of man, and then he went on to say that if they 
attempted to persuade the workmen—nonunion men or men who were at work— 
in such a way as would amount to a threat, as he put it—persuasion in words, 
but threats in manner—it was unlawful, and the whole thing was a question of 

S roof as to whether it was persua-sion. And while he allowed picketing, he 
mited the number of pickets to 10. That decision has been made a good deal 
^of by the labor unions on the question of picketing. It was only a decision of 
a lower court, and the matter has not been passed on by the supreme court of the 
State . , 

Q. Whether picketing is lawful or not, do you consider that after a workman 
has left a shop he has no interest or any right?—A. No; the line is right there. 
Whein a man strikes in my shop he has no further relation with me. Be has no 
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right to interfere in any shape, way, or manner with me, and anything he does 
to interfere with my business is an unlawful act, and I think the courts will come 
to that, to. 

Q. Do you consider that it is the right of property owners and employers of labor 
t( > on gage private detectives to protect their property and to protect their laborers?— 
A. I do. 

Q. And that lias been done by the building contractors’ council'?—^A. Yes. 

(J. Would that have been done if you had felt that you had adequate protec¬ 
tion from the city government?—A. It is pretty hard for anybody to adequately 
lirotect a lot of nonunion men. It is pretty hard for any force, no matter how 
zealous they may he, to see that a thousand or 2,000 men, working on different 
buildings and living all through the city, are protected from violence. 

Q. Is it an ideal condition of law and order'?—A. No, it is not an ideal condition. 

Q. When people have to emidoy armed men to protect themselves and prop¬ 
erty?—A. I should say not. 

Q. Then you do not feel that you have received adequate protection at the 
hands of the city?—A. Wo shall have to talk about the practicability of it, I sup¬ 
pose. What I said was that I did not want to criticise the present protection 
from the police; it is so much better than what wc were getting, say, 6 months 
ago. 

Q. Do yon know any members of the building trades council who have been 
appointed to po.sition.s under the city government?—A. I think there are a 
number. I do not at ])resent rec,all how many or who they are. Of course 
you know Edward Carroll is a member of the civil service commission. During 
the c.am])aigu, I think, last year, there were some criticisms of the administra¬ 
tion of the civil-service law, and among the things criticised was the examina¬ 
tion ol oik; Thomas Bedding, who is now foreman of the street-lamp repairers. 
It gave hi,s examination papers in full, and went on to say that Mr. Redding was 
passed at 100, and that there were only two or three applicants, and they only 
answered 2 ont of 10 questions, The next thing was that thi.s was taken up by the 
sheet metal workers’ union, thi.s being a slieet metalworker’s job, and they passed 
tho.se resolutions: 

“Whereas it has been brought to the notice of local union No. TO of Chicago 
and vicinity that the examination given to the foreman of the ‘city lamp repair shop’ 
by the civil service eomniission has been adversely criticised by a political organi¬ 
zation known as the Hamilton Club: bo it 

“ Kcmhcd, Oi/ tin' Ainiilpalcd Hlieii Metal li’orfcers local uninn No. 1,1 of Chicago 
and vicinitii, in meeting axmnihled. That the aforesaid examination was given on 
the lilies laiddown by the examining board of this organization, whom this liody 
consider more competent to pass on qualifications requisite to fill the above posi¬ 
tion than anyone that could ho dictated to siiitthe convenience of the aforesaid 
political organization known as the Hamilton Club; ho it further 

“Bcmh'cd, That a co)>y of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of this 
body and a copy thereof bo transmitted to his honor this mayor, the civil-service 
commission, and the aforesaid political organization known as the Hamilton Club. 

“Abe White, Recording Secretary." 

The only thing not stated in these resolutions was that this Thomas Bedding 
was tho president of that union. 

Q. You think, thou, that tho mnou had considerable jiolitical influence in get¬ 
ting a civil-service board that was favorable to it, and in getting an examination 
before that hoard which eii aided its own president to succeed’?—A. That is exactly 
what I think. 

Q. Do you entertain the opinion that tho civil-service hoard is appointed for its 
partinlai competency, or because of its connection with trades unionism?— A. 
You have heard Mr. Carroll testify, have you not? 

Q. We have.—A. I have only heard him speak once, but I am decidedly of the 
opinion that he is a very poor man for that position, regardless of his own educa¬ 
tional qualifications, because it seems that a man on there whose whole idea is 
that nobody but a union man should have a job is doing as much as can be done 
to defeat tho civil-service law. 

Q. Then you think tho case is mixed up with politics? Politics has something 
to do with it‘?—A. I do. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You spoke of the president of this union passing the 
examination at 100; if he passed at 100 and it were possible for any memfer of 
that union to pass at 100, is there anything really to criticise in tho president’s pass¬ 
ing it?—A. My opinion is that it is an examination that nobody could pass at 100. 

Q. Is that the only ground you criticise it on?—A. It seems to me on its fao^if 
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tlie examination paper is prejiared by the union and there are only three appli¬ 
cants for the job and the position is taken by the president of the nnion—^that 
there was collusion. That is what I think about it. 

Q. In all organizations is it not true, as a rule, that the men of ability, of force 
of character, are the ones who come to the front?—A. I do not think I am 
prepared- 

Q. (Interrupting.) What has been your experience in organizations with which 
you have been connected?—A. I have never been connected with trade unions. 

Q. I mean the ones you have been connected with.—A. I believe the people 
who come to the front in trades unions are not the men who ought to be in the 
front—that is. in Chicago. I believe they have put in lawless men. Of course 
they have to have a certain amount of force. 

Q. It was his privilege, notwithstanding he wa.s president of the nnion, to be a 
candidate for that position, was it not?—A. I have stated the facts. I do not 
know that I care to criticise any further. 

Q. Do you get your work in competition with other sheet-metal men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have to figure, and submit bids, etc.?—A. Y'es. 

Q. Would it not be for your benefit to know what the others pay for labor?— 
A. It would eliminate uncertainties; but from the fact that the union established a 
minimum rate of 40 cents, it does not follow that that rate is paid by all our 
competitors. 

Q. Have union men worked for less than the scale?—A. Yes. It is the incom- 
jietent man that must work for less to get work at all. unless there is so much 
work that everybody has to be employed. 

Q. In bidding yon would prefer to know what everybody else pays, that they 
pay the same iincu for labor as you do?—A. There are so many uncertainties—all 
we want to know is what the work will cost us. We have to place our bid on that. 

Cj. (By Mr. A. L. Habkis.) I should like to know more aljout the Madden 
arlntration; how many members on each side?-A. My recollection is that there 
were five on each side. 

Q. You were a member?—A. Yes. 

(J. In agreeing to the different iirovisions of that settlement yon took a vote, did 
you, from time to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did all the members on both sides of the arbitration vote for or against?— 
A. I think the most noticeable feature of the whole thing was the lack of intere.st 
shown in it by the labor men. I think there were two or three iieople who only 
attended for an hour or so. 

Q. Did rhey approve the award?—A. Of course when the award was made, it 
had to be approved to be made. I think it was .signed by only two or three or 
four of their members. There wore some who did not sign it. A majority 
signed it. 

Q. Any reason given?—A. No reason given that I have hoard of. 

y. Then that was submitted to the two (xmncils?—A. Yes. 

Q. What became of it in your council?—A. It was at once adopted. 

Q. What became of it in the buildiim trades council?—A. It was read at the 
meeting of the building trades council Friday night and referred to the different 
unions to have the delegates from the different unions instructed by those unions 
as to how they should vote on the acceptance or rejection of that agreement. 

Q. As I understand, under the present conditions no award can bo approved 
that is not agreed to by every one of the 34 different trades?—A. I would not say 
that. I do not think that is so. I think the majority of the building trades coun¬ 
cil can carry the whole thing. Of course I am not a member of a building trades 
council. There was some question as to whether it should be a bare majority or 
two-thirds majority. I do not think that was fully settled; don’t think they got 
so far. 

Q. Is there no encouragement, then, to enter into another arbitration?—A. It 
seemed to us that we had wasted two or three weeks of almost constant sessions 
for a result that received very little attention after it was arrived at. 

Q. Was that one of the reasons why the building contractors’ council thought 
it was not "Worth while to arbitrate further?—A. That was one of the reasons. 


I think tho principal reason is that we thought there were some things we would 
just as soon not arbitrate when we got so far—that is, the question whether we 
should be restricted in the men we were to employ. 

Some things in the award already agreed to?—A. We have got beyond that. 
I tmnk that award provided for the employment of none but union men on build¬ 
ings. »It was insisted upon by them, and for tho sake of having the award 
s^rpved by their committee we accepted it. 

Q. Under present conditions there is no possible chance for an arbitration 
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now?—A. I do not think there is upon that i»int. I think we have got to the 
point where we have made up our minds we will run our business as we* choose, 
providing we run it according to law, and the other fellow is trying to stop us. 

I would like to present this [indicating]. I will relate the history of it. There 
was a man by the name of A. Yeldhom, who had been a union man and run 
behind in his dues, and the union fined him; and the union struck the shop of the 
employer on his account, and the demand was finally that ho should re dis¬ 
charge. Bather than have a strike that was consented to. Then the demand 
was that he should not only be discharged but an agreement be entered into that 
he should not be employed again either in Chicago or anywhere else, and finally 
that was agreed to, because tne employer had to get the men. He has never since 
worked in Chicago—worked at this business. I thought you might wish to have 
this in your records—what they call a permit to work while the matter was under 
discussion. If you like, you can file that in your minutes: 

CmcAOo. May 

No. 1804. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, Local Union No. 70,1. A. Permit the 
bearer, Mr. A. Yeldhom, to work until .Tune 1, 1898. Received $2.') on fine 
on -. 

F. C. POUCHOUT. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion, .as a meml)er of the legal committee, 
that an agreement that a man .shall not be allowed to work in Chicago, or any¬ 
where else, is legal and binding?—A. No, sir; I do not think it i.s. 1 think it is 
an unlawful contract. I should like to see some of these people commence suit 
for damages against ]he building trades council for enforcing any such contract. 

Q. Why don’t they do it?—A. Don't dare do it. 

(J. WhV don't they dare?—A. Afraid to; bring all sorts of trouble. This man 
might. He has been out of town for so long that it would bo hard to get alfhim. 
We offered to do it once—offered to bring tlio suit. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Whom would you make defendants in a case of 
that sort?—A. The particular union to which he belonged, eve^ member, all the 
board of business agents, and the building trades council. They are all in the 
conspiracy to keep that man from working. While I am a member of that legal 
committee. I om not a lawyer. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chu'aoo, Il.l... March SO, 1900. 

TESTIMOirY or HEHBT STRUBIE, 

(9it-Stonc CmitrarKrr. 

The special subcommission met at 10 a. m. Marcb liO, lOOO, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 11.45 a. m. Mr. Henry Stmble was 
sworn as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.—A. Henry Stmble. 

Q. 'Your post-office address.-A. 293 East Fortieth street. Chicago. 

Q. Your occupation.—A. Cut-stone contractor. 

(J. How long have you been engaged in business in Chicago'/—A. Eighteen 
years in the line of business I am in. Not as contractor all that time, but in 
the bu.-untss. 

Q. Are you a member of the building contractors’ council?—A. Yes. 

(J. (4o on in your own way and state the condition of your industry here and 
your relations to labor.—A. The cut-stone interests of Chicago and other large 
cities in this country have gradually introduced machinery to dress cut stone for 
building purposes. The dressing of cut stone by machinery is a great success, 
for it has cheapened the production of this material greatly, inducing builders to 
make the fronts much more elaborate, as contractors are enabled to furnish such 
fronts for even less money than it cost for plain fronts in former days. The out- 
stone machinery in stone yards was not operated by stonecutter, but by such 
laborers as showed skill for operating machinery, similar to the working of 
machinery in planing mills, sash, door, and blind factories. 

In the year 1896 the joumymen stonecutters’ union of this city notified the out- 
stone contractors that the planers and lathers in stone yards must, on and after 
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March 1 of that year, bo operated by stonecutters at the rate of 150 cents per hour 
and 8 houns per day, and if not complied with the union would not allow stone¬ 
cutters to work in such yards. The contractors would not accede to these 
demands, and a strike was decl.ired which lasted about 11 months. It resulted in 
a compromise aCTPement that the contractors employ one-half stonecutters and 
one-half planer hands to operate the above-mentioned machines. 

In 1808 a further deimuid was made by the journejuuen stonecutters' union, 
the object of which was to further cripple the utility of the imichines, namely, 
that the contractors must employ eight stonecutters for every one operating 
planer machines.^ To comply with this demand meant stopping the machinery, 
and a second strike was the result, which lasted 10 weeks, with a compromise 
agreement, to be in effect until May, 1000, that the contractors employ four mem¬ 
bers of the journeymen stonecutters’ unions to every double planer in operation, 
and two members to every single jdaner. 

In January, 1891), the cut-stouo contractors were nolified by the journeymen 
stonecutters’ union that they would not allow ;uiy of their lueTi to work in a yard 
where machinery (except saws .and rubbing be<ls) was operated after the let of 
Ami, 1899. 

The cut-stone contractors appealed to tin' building trades council, asking them 
to compel associations affili.atcd with that body to carry out the existing agree¬ 
ment that did not exiure until M.ay 1,l!)O0. We received )io assistance from that 
source; theynevor condescended toan.swer the communication. We, as the asso¬ 
ciation, through sad experience knew it w.as useless to tight the stonecutters 
single handed, as long a.s they were backed by the strong iind arbitrary power of 
the building trades couiicil. Omistsinently we submitted, and through confer¬ 
ence gained an extension of time, but were comi)elled to stop the machinery after 
the 1st of June, 1899. At thi.s tinu' there wens 28 yards in thi' city of Chicago 
who were employing machinery. These y.ards represented 7.5 per cent of the 
employing capacity of the labor market in this particuilar branch of trade. The 
value of the machinery which was in use at that time is ('stimated conservatively 
at $110,000. This machinery remained idh' ever since .Tuni', 1899. and iii conse- 
([uence of the arbitrary action of the stonecutters’ union it is practic:ally an abso¬ 
lute loss to the (uit-stone contractors, as the machinery is fast becoming useless 
by reason of rust, corrosion, and loss of m.any parts due to its not being in active 
use. 

The contractors of cut stone have in their yards three different unions to con¬ 
tend ■with. In fact, every man that -works in a stone yard must be a union man. 

Q. (By_Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are these three unions?—A. The three unions 
are the joumo^eu ston<!cutrers' union, the hoisting enginettrs' union, and the 
sawyers and rubbers’ union, which latter union includes all yard laborers, as well 
as teamsters, who have lately been brought in—in the last 0 or 8 weeks. They 
had to join, the men told me. because the union mm refused to handle stone not 
handled by union laborers. So my teamster and all the rest of them joined the 
union for a consideration. 

This is a case where the men struck on acesrunt of refusing to hire an engineer 
who had quit without cause: 

' ArPIDAVIT. 

At the stone yards of Edwards & Ward. Fullerton avenue bridge, complaint 
was made by the foreman that the full time (10 minutes) had not been allowed 
them for the purpose of taking lunch. In order to avoid furtiier disjiutes al)out this 
matter, Mr. Edwards in.structed tlie engineer to blow the whistle according to the 
tower clock at the Deering Works, which could be conveniently seen by the em¬ 
ployees of Edwards & Ward. The engineer, a member of the hoisting engineers, 
objected to this order, in.sisting that he would blow the whistle according to hie 
o-wn clock, and quit wmrk at noon. Edwards & Ward then requested the hoisting 
engineers to send them another engineer, which they refu.sed to do, claiming that 
the regular engineer had been discharged without cause. One engineer, not a 
member of the hoisting engineers, was employed, and after working a few days 
the building trades council threatened to cull off the sawyers ai:d stonecutters 
unless the old engineer was reinstated. Having contracts on hand -with a time 
limit, Edwards & Ward were forced to again employ the engineer—who had quit 
of his own free will—in order to get stonecutters and sawyers to work. 

Albert J. Ward, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he has read the fore¬ 
going statement, and the same is true to the best of of his knowledge and belief. 

• Albert J. Ward. 

Sjabsoribed and sworn to before me this 29tb day of March, 1900. 

[»»AL.J F. B. Robinson, Noiary Public. 
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This 10 minuteB time for lunch has pot to be an arlhtrary i-ule. For a number 
of years they got that much, when the boy is required to carry beer for their 
association to help wash down a little food. The time, though, is made up by 
the men; it is not a loss by the employer. 

In regard to the unions that we have to contend with, the journeymen stone¬ 
cutters have a rule, which I undenstaud is an unwritten law, that when men of 
their organization bring a (diarge against a contractor, and the charge is proved or 
a forced settlement made regardless of arbitration, the man who makes that 
charge has an allowance from the fine, whatever it may be. I think in this case 
they liave a half of the fine, whatever may be assessed and forced upon the 
employer. 

Here is another sami)le of a fine assessed against, an (unployer: 


AFFIU.XVIT, 

Rolx'i't Reid, Cliicago. June :>(). 

Fined $2,"iO by journeymen stonecutters' assoedation, (diarged with doing the 
scraping of an old building at Fiftieth and Winshington avenue, stone a.shlar up 
to second story about Ki years old. Refused iirbitration. Reid had about $1,500 
worth of work at that time. All Reid had to do with the building was to lend 
Bcra))ers to laborers and tell them they cimld get the work. Ho did not have any 
contract, nor have any connection with tin* building or work whatever. Fine 
ha.s never been paid, and Reid i.s working with nonunion men. Five months 
after the fine was assessed and Reid had his work completed. Jos. Sullivan, 
president of journeymen stonecutters' assoeiittion, came to Reid at his home, 
offering to settle the matter for .$ 1 ( 10 , whicli Reid refused 

■ Rob't Reiu. 

State of Ii.linois, Coiivti/df (Umh. m: 

Before me personally appeared Robert Reid, who being duly sworn according 
to law, de]ioses and says that the above statement is cornset and true. 

[seaj..,] F. B. Roiii.NSO.v, Abfatv/PuWt'c. 


For explanation 1 would say the work in thi.s town is done with a toothed 
chisel, done with a matdiine 1 to 4- inches wide: that is called tooth-chiBel 
work. Brought about by the use of machinery—-iH^coming (luito universal. 
Yards not having machinery instituted ii hand-scra})ing machine, called a scraper, 
whereby the labor can bo either stonecutters or laboring men. They passed a 
resolution in the journeymen stonecutters’ union before this fine was assessed 
that they could not use tlies(‘ .scraiiers any more. So they brought this charge. 

An agreement between the contractors .and stonecutters existed, that for every 
stonecutter oijcrating a phining machine 3 stonecutters were to be employed 
at the banker or bench. In Aiiril. IStH), the finn of John Olsen & Co., cut-stone 
contractors at Thirty-fourth and La Salle street.s, had 1 stonecutter employ^ 
operating a planer, and the nece.sary 2 stonecutters wmrking at the banker. 
Mr. Olsen was notified by Auerbach, president of the journeymen stonecutters’ 
union, that the finn of John Olsen & Co. had been lined ^OU for not employing 
the necessary 3 stonecutters at the banker. Mr. Olsen pointed out the 2 
stonecutters to Auerbach, whereupon Auerbach admitted that 3 men were 
employed, but that 1 of the men was .an exempt member of the union, and 
therefore could not be imunted. The plant of Oslen & Co. was shut down several 
days, and basing work on hand, they could not do anything else but hand to 
Auerback their check for the $3(X). 

In !^hib case, as well as the others, arbitration wa.s refused, and they took upon 
themselves to carry out the manner in which they were trying to get possession 
of Si'-’OO on the ground that a man was an exempt member. They have a time at 
winch a man who is unable to do the work naturally required of a younger man is 
allowed to become what they call an exempt member, and this was one of that 
character, and, although a member of the stonecTitters’ union, was ruled out. 

This correspondence that will be read now is in relation to a fine against the 
yard of Henry Struble & Co.—myself—assessed by the journeymen stonecutters’ 
union, because we were accused by certain memljers thereof of paying less than 
the union rate of wages. We refused to do anything at their demand without 
arbitration. At the solicitation of the president, who notified me of the fine and 
demanded the $250, after several calls and explanations and strong arguments on 
both sides— I really for a few minutes made the man think there was not a case 
I guess—^he requested that I send a letter to the organization of the stonecutters' 
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that the matter might be ooneidered b^them all, which I did, and this ie the 
letter: 

Febbuaby 14,1899. 

The Journeymen Stonecutters' Association of Chicago. 

Gentlemen: At the re^inest of yonr president, Mr. Auerbach, we beg leave to 
present the following: 

We feel that your organization have done us a great injustice, as well as one of 
your own members, Mr. Joplin. We have always understood our obligations to 
your society and have tried to conduct our business to conform to all your rules, 
and think the way in which we have heretofore handled our business w^l bear us 
out. While the conditions that bring about the agreement we are compelled to 
make with your society are not always as we should like, nevertheless we have 
never failed to keep such agreements. The objections to the assessment or fine 
against ns are: 

First. If you had a charge against us. it should have been called up and arbi¬ 
trated during the year 1897. 

Second. You have assessed the fine against us without proving your own mem¬ 
ber guilty or his even having a hearing before your body. 

Third. Where we do not wish to meddle or advise regarding your member, we 
wish a fair arbitration of the matter, and at an early date. 

Tmsting this may have yonv. fair and immediate consideration, we remain, 
yours truly, 

Henry Strurle & Co. 

You gentlemen will notice when you look up this correspondence, as you will 
in the fiiture, that the date of the correspondence relating to the fine is February, 
1899, and the warrant charged it during the year 1897. 

Although that letter was sent by request of the jounieyman stonecutters’ union, 
no reply was received from them, and, to the best of my knowledge, if the letter 
was read at the meeting, that was as far as it got, except to be placed on file or 
the table or some other place. 

The conditions were such that our organization of cut-stone contractors could 
not induce the journeymen stonecutters’ asssociatiun by any plausible means to 
bring about arbitration of the case. They positively refused to arbitrate; would 
not meet, and would not countenance correspondence relative to the ease. The 
association of which I am a member advised me to go to Mr. Carroll, president of 
the building trades council, explain the case to him, and see if the building trades 
council would countenance such thing.s without arbitration. After several 
attempts, I saw Mr. Carroll myself and had a talk with him, and gave the casein 
as few words as I could, as I had to do. His time was very precious—more so 
than mine—and at hie solicitation I drew up a letter to the building trades coun¬ 
cil, as he requested, which is as follows; 

. “ Chicago, Mai / 11 , 1899 . 

“The President and Members of the Building Trades Council: 

“Gentlemen; We are having serious trouble with the journeymen stone¬ 
cutters’ association, which we tmnk should be of vital interest to your ormniza- 
tion and unionism in general. The origin and cause of the present trouble is as 
follows: On January 19 last a strike was ordered at our yard by Mr. Auerbach, 
president of the journeymen stonecutters’ association, and the men stopped work 
on that day. The reason given by Mr. Auerbach was that at the meeting the 
night before the journeymen stonecutters’ association had imposed a fine of $250 
on our firm for paying a man named Joplin $6 less than current wages during the 
year 1897 (no date named).” 

That was about a year ^fore they made the charge, you will always bear in 
mind, gentlemen, please. 

“At that time Mr. Auerbach demanded $250 at once, or the men would stop 
work. We refused to pay, and requested arbitration, which was denied us, and 
our men, as stated, were all stopped. It has always been the Custom when any 
question arose between employer and employee that same was brought np and 
settled at once by arbitration; not to wait eighteen months or one year, then 
refusing to arbitrate and calling a strike, as in the present case.” 

I mi^t explain that Mr. Joplin was a stonecutter and a member of their 
organization. 

“On March 16, last, Mr. Auerbach came to our yard and stated that at a 
meeting^of the journeymen stonecutters’ association held the night previous 
Mr. Joplin had been given what is termed a hearing before the body; uiat he, 
Mr. Jc^Un, had proven himself innocent of the charge of reoei'ving lev than 
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wages, and that the association had voted to exonerate him. Mr. Auerbach fur¬ 
ther stated that there was now no charge against us, and that we could start our 
men at once, which wo did. 

“After the next re^lar meeting of the journeymen stonecutters' association, 
which was held April 6, we chanced to meet Mr, Auerbach, and he then said 
that the minutes of March 16 relating to our case were not accepted by the meet¬ 
ing of April 6, but no action was taken. Wo in the meanwhile had been taking 
work and employing men without any question. 

“On Friday morning. May 5, our men refused to start work until Mr. Auer¬ 
bach should come to the yard. The gentleman c.amo about 10 o’clock of that day 
and told us that the journeymen stonecutters’ ■ussociation meeting the night 
previous had ordered him to come and demand S250 from us before the men could 
go to work; that his association still considered the Joplin matter unsettled. 

“We refused payment and again asked for arbitration, which was refused, and 
our yard is still idle. 

“Now, gentlemen, we ask for justice by arbitration, which wo consider one of 
the first principles of unionism, and we are wUling to abide by the result of the 
same. It it should not be possible for the building trades council to bring about 
a settlement of this matter by arbitration. we ask, in justice to the hoisting engi¬ 
neers, and Baw,vers’ and rubbers’ unions (both of whom we recognize and employ), 
and ourselves a.s well, 1 hat, without interruption from the Irailding trades council, 
we be allowed to proceed witli our work with such men as we may select. 

“We beg to apologize for tliis lenghty dixjument, and ask that you give the 
matter your im])artial and prompt consideration. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“ Henkv Stbuble ■& Co. 

“Note.—I n consideration of the above you will please bear in mind that up to 
the present time our yard has Is'cn kept in idleness nine weeks, and wo have been 
ready at all times to arbitrato before a committee from the cut-stone contractors 
or as might be selected. 

■•Henuy Struble & Co.’’ 

The building trades council saw fit to reply to me. This is my copy. I have 
the original of the whole transaction. 


Chicago, May 13,1S99. 


Mr. Henry .Stuuble & Co. 

Dear Sms: Your communication of May 11, 18fl9, was read at the regular 
meeting of the building trades council held on May 13,1899, and on motion was 
referred to the journeymen stonecutters’ assiwiation. Any arrangement made 
with them will be satisfactory to the building trades council. 

Respectfully, yours, 

E. A. Davis, Secretary. 


The journeymen stonecutters’ association did not do anything at all in the matter, 
and in order that the work in their yard could bo proceeded with they submitted 
to this outrageous demand by paying the amount of the fine, as will be evidenced 
by the following receipt and copy of the check used in payment of the same. 

Chicago. May 2ti, 1890. 

Received of Henry Struble & Company, check No. 950 on the National Bank of 
the Republic for the sum of two hundred and fifty (S250) dollars, being payment 
in full for fine assessed by the journeymen stonecutters’ association of Chicago on 
the charge of paying J. Joplin less than current rate of wages during the year 1897. 

Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association, 
(per) Daniel Burns, Treasurer. 


No. 950. Chicago, May 36,1S99. 

The National Bank of the Republic, pay to the order of Daniel Bums, treasurer, 
$350. Journeymen Stonecutters’ Assocuation of Chicago, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. This check not payable Until after 12 m.. May 26, 1899. 

Henry Struble & Co. 


Indorsements on back of check as follows: “ Daniel Bums, treasurer journey¬ 
men stonecutters’ organization. Indorsement correct, Aug. Auerbach, president.” 
Out of con^deration for my being willing to part with $350 (1 was reluctant), 
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they agreed to show their cards hy starting their men at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and working until noon, to show me that they meant what they said; and they 
did so. The men stalled at 8, and at 12 o'clwk I telephoned to the hank and let 
the check pass, and they went there and received it there and indorsed it, “ In¬ 
dorsement correct, Aug. Auerhach, president.” That is all in relation to that 
part of it. 

We have here a copy of a letter that we received from the journeymen stone¬ 
cutters’ association. That is simply the way we were instructed to do our busi¬ 
ness—at such times as they saw fit to notify us. 

Chioaoo, ,luhj in , i .' in ;). 

Mr. Hknky Stuoble. 

Deah Sib; At our last regular meeting of July 6 I was instructed i,o notify 
you a resolution was passed that no memlier of the cut-stone contractors’ asso¬ 
ciation shall let a subcontract of either stouecutting or carving on and after the 
8th day of July, IStltl. 

Respectfully, C. L. Larson, 

Secretarji. 

They stated hero, as you note, that it was not to take effect until after the 8th 
of July, hut the notice I received was dated the Kith. I had not violated any¬ 
thing, and consequently did not receive any fine, or any other of the ineiiibers 
that 1 am aware of. Now, as far as the facts are eoncerned, this letter is not 
signed. That is tlie original copy of the building trades council—the original 
letter here and tho check and voiuOier pertaining to this transaction. 

I did not want to come before this conuuission with anything that they do not 
think is legitimate. If the gentlemen would like. I should like to have you look 
at that, if youtvish to know the manner in which tho indorsement rvas made, and 
tho form in which the men told us what to do. 

In addition to that matter already presented by tho .stonecutters' representa¬ 
tive in this case, we desire to call your honorahloconiniission's attention to one of 
the particular reasons why the building trades council should not be pennitted 
to exist in a community or country of this kind. It has set itself up in defiance 
to all laws. State and national, that are now in vogue. I will be more specific in 
giving yon one of the mandatory rules promulgated by them in regard to the 
setting of the corner stone of the national post-office in tho city of Chicago. When 
the Executive of the United States was recjuc'sted to lay the same, one of tin; rep¬ 
resentatives of the building trades council, as a (vimmittee, informed the com¬ 
mittee in charge that in order to obtain permis.sion to set the same it would lie 
necessary for them to rive them S.'),000 or they would not bo allowed to lay the 
comer stone, which had already been cut and placed upon the gTound to be set by 
ilis Excellency tho President. Tho committee replied tlrnt they would report the 
matter to the management hai’ing the ceremonie.s in charge, and would give them 
an answer when acted upon. This proposition was made known to the jmblic, 
. and was denied by M. J. Sullivan, who was charged with making the proposition. 
Up to tho present time ho has not taken up the challenge that was thrown down 
by Judge Payne and Mr. Truax that they wore willing to affirm by oath or other¬ 
wise that he had m.ade such a demand. While I do not charge that the building 
trades council had a specific knowledge that that proposition was to be advanced 
by M. J. Sullivan, yet tho very fact of their not expelling him from their organi¬ 
zation, and in.si8ting that the committee be not allowed to set the iiarticular stone 
which had been prepared for that occasion, is, in itself, an indication that he was 
understood, by its consent, to represent the council, and that they were cognizant 
of what proposition was to be made. They would not allow that stone to be set 
as prepared. By culling on influential public men the only compromise that 
could to made was that a common limestone to selected in place of the granite 
which was originally cut and intended to be placed in position. 

Now, when any organization sets itself in defiance to the laws of the land, and 
compels the Government which they are under to submit to any such outrageous 
proposition in a country of this kind, it is a deplorable state of affairs, and the 
sooner the public in general realizes the danger of allowing such a tody to exist 
in a republic the better it will to for the nation at large. The most deplorable 
part of this whole matter, and one which I do not wish to comment on too much, 
owingio its being so humiliating to 70,000,000 free American citizens, is to think 
that the Chief Magistrate was obliged to become a member of the bricklayers’ and 
ftone masons' union before he could officiate as master of ceremonies in setting 
, thatstoe. 

Q. (W Mr. Clabke.) Does that conclude your statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the stonecutters’ union attempt to levy the fine on your firm?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Under what law?—A. The law of their union. 

Q. And you submitted to pay a fine levied by a body not known to the law?—A. 
Yes; I did. 

Q. What did you do that for?—A. To be able to keep in business and eani my 
living at the business that I am in. I eonld not proceed otherwise. 

Q. That wa.s called a fine, was it?—A. Y'e.s. 

(h That is all. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CiiiOAOo, Ili.., March SO, 1900. 

TESTIMOlfY OF MR. WIILIAM D. PRICE, 

ticncrai Contractor. 


The special snbcommission met at 10.0.1 a. m.. Hr. Clarke pre,slding. At 13.20 
p. m. Mr. William D. Price, of Chicago, general contractor, was Introduced as a 
witness, and, being duly sworn, t(‘stified as follow.s: 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.aRKE).’ Having given your name, wliat is your post-office 
address?—A. No. 04T6 North Fifty-sixth avcume. 

Q. And yonr occupati<in?—A. 1 am a general contractor. 

Q. The Commission will hear you state wliat you jilease concerning your busi¬ 
ness, and your relatii ms to the employment i if labor here in your line of busines.s.— 
A. Well, gentlemen, my statement will be short. I have been fortunate or 
unfortunatoenough during the past year to do a Large amount of building, par¬ 
ticularly in the factpry lim , buihling manufacturing buildings, amounting to 
nearly three-yuarterK of a million dollars. I have laiil in the past year about 
Ifi.OOO.OOO of lirick, and ]mt in the.se buildings about 0.(100,000 feet of lumber. I 
merely statu this to show yon that I have had some experience in dealing with 
union labor as it exists in Cliicago. I was enabled to do this amount of work 
simply because we com]iUed with every mb' and regulation that they saw fit to 
enforce, and I will ,inst Mato a few of them. In July, Mr. Higgins, who was a 
delegaio of tlie bricklayers' union, came upon a job ono day. and wanted three 
or four of my stone masons to sign some Imilding trade's eouncil order—that is, an 
order on me to pay on payday a e.ertain amount of dues to the representative of 
the hnildiug trades ooiiiieil. ’These masons claimed that they were not in arrears, 
and they refused to sign these orders. Mr. Higgins turned around to me and 
said if I didn't discharge tliose mi'ii he. would stop the .iob. I told him that the 
men were doing their work in a satisfai’tory manner, and the (piairel seemed to 
he a family (]ua,rrel, and of eonrso I refused to diseh.arge them. Ho turned 
around and called off all the bricklayers and stone masons on the building, and 
there happened to lie a delegate from Ihe laborers' union there at the same time, 
and he told him lo call off hi.s men, and in I or 10 minutes the entire work 
was stopped. I was enyiloying at tliat time about .100 men. These masons came 
to me and said that tliey did not desire to niaki' me any trouble, and rather than 
cause any trouble tliey would sign (liese order.s. They all signed them. And 
afterwards they were fined by tbe’lirieklayers' union in sums ranging from $3 to 
$10 apiece, and under those eondit ions the work was resumed. 

Another instance. This same nmon stojiped a contractor on a building doing 
sewerage work, a large amount of large pipe, some 10 to 18 iiicli pii«'S, and some 
brick catch-basins. He intend. .1 to employ men belonging to the sewer makers’ 
union, and this union did not belong to the building trades council. When the 
work got up, the hrieklayers claimed the right to set this piiio and lay the brick 
in the basin.s, and the contractor came to me and said, '• Well, now, this work is 
BO important tliat though I feel disposed to figlit with them on this proposition, 
rather than cause any trouble on the building I will agree to have this work 
done by the bricklayers,” and he asked me to give him a man, whicli I did. This 
hricklayer went to work and worked about a day, and came around and said he 
would have to have a dollar an hour for doing that work, which was double 
work. I told him I did not understand that lie had any right to make any such 
a demand as that, that this work was^ only ordinary work, and that the only place 
where a dollar an hour was paid was in undergroundsewers; and that we had 
work done before that at regular rates. He went back to his work, and the next 
day ho said he would have to have a dollar an hour or else he would be fined by 
his union. He showed me an order from Mr. Giihbins, the president of the 
bricklayers’ union. He said, “You must demand a dollar an hour. If he 
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refuses to pay you, you must tell the steward on the job; and after the steward 
has called Mr. Price’s attention, and ho refuses to pay a dollar an hour, the 
steward must stop until you got your dollar, and the men get waiting time.’’ 
Now, you will understand that I had at that time 125 bricklayers, and if I had to 
figure with this man, or had any di.spute in the matter, or had conceded just 
■wmat they demanded, why these 125 bricklayers would have cost me, at the rate 
of $1 a day, $500 a (hiy. While thi.s thing was being settled I had to pay this 
dollar an hour. 

Then another instance showing the arbitrary demands: One of the first build¬ 
ings that I built, after it was entirely finished—built, understand, with all 
union labor—the owners of the building took some millwrights out of their fac¬ 
tory, who w’ere, of course, nonunion men, and put them into this building to put 
up machinery and line shafting. Delegates from the building trades council 
came there and w’cnt to the ofliee and told them if tho.so men were not taken out 
of that building, all this work would be stopped. This was done on another 
building in tlie steam fitters, and another instance w.a.s with the metal workers. 
In one of the other buildings we had made a conti'act with a sheet-metol worker 
wdio emidoyed nonunion men to put up a large amount of these blowpipes for 
taking shavings from the machines to the Isiilers. Delegates from the metal 
workers’ union came there and told them unle.ss 1ho.S(! nonunion men were taken 
out of their building, work would be stojiissl, and they had to do it. I believe 
myself that a large majority of the union workingmen—I have found it from my 
etqterience—are intelligent, honest men, and I believe that they have no sym¬ 
pathy at all w'ith ihe arbitrary action of tlie Imilding trades council. 1 believe, 
from all conversations I have bad witb them, that if tiiey could have their say, 
if it could be put to a vote by any secret system of balloting, the Imilding trades 
council wouhl cease to e.vist to-moiTow. I have talked with a great many of my 
men, largo numbers of tliem, and I Inive yet to find a man who supports and will 
uphold any of the arbitrary rules a?id exactions that are now’ enforced by the 
building trades council. The fault is that the rules are so arbitrary that any 
honest single man can not oppose them siTigle-handed. He is liable to fines, the 
same as Mr. Struhle has related to yon. and the work being stopped, largo finan¬ 
cial expenses would accrue. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Has this condition of affairs seriously affected the 

bunding trades of Oliicago?—A. I tbink that it has, from the fact that as near as 
I can-learn during the past year Chicago has only laid about 800,000,000, while 
New York has laid about 1.20l).00(),000, four times as much. I have heard per¬ 
sonally of several iieoplo who intended to build manufacturing plants here that 
have decided not to come hero on account of labor difficulties. I know that the 
people that 1 have done a great deal of building for have shelved a large amount 
of work that would have gone ahead otherwise. 

Q. Is there no chance, by arbitration or otherwise, to get this difficulty .settled?— 
A. I think there is not, ■with tlio Imilding trades council. I tliink tliat with the 
individual unions arbitration could be effected. 

Q. Why not with the building trades council?—A. Because in the sympathetic 
strike they have a power -which alone maintains them. If they shonld give ui) 
the power of the sympathetic strike, they -would be a nonentity. 

Do you tliink tliat by virtue of the power given to eacli one of the trades 
unions, by being members of the Imilding trades egmiicil, they are more exacting 
and tyrannical, I may say, in their di.spo.sition?—A. I do not think there is any 
question about it. The power tliat they pos.ses8 is enormous, not only over their 
o-wn members, hut over the contractors, owners, and builders. I can give you 
another instance on one of these buildings: They had large coal bunkers to erect, 
built of boiler iron. Tlie subcontractor who had the contract for erecting that 
work intended to do tiio -work with men belonging to the boiler makers’ union, 
and was ready to start bis work, and the stmeturm iron workers’ union claimed 
the right to do it. This contractor had nothing to say; the architect had nothing 
to say; the owner who paid the money had nothing to say. It must be relegated 
to the building trades council. For 3 or 4 weeks before this labor trouble started 
this work was held in abeyance, awaiting the decision of the building trades 
council. Another instance on this same building: The steam fitters claimed the 
right to cut holes through the wooden floors for their pipes. This work had 
always been done by carpenters. -1 understand the building trades council decided 
that the hteam fitters should do it, and the work was done iu a manner that was 
not satisfactory to the architect and the owner, nor the contractor; but they bad 
, to have it done, because their decision was final. 

(^, The incident that you related in regard to the doUar-a-day man that you 
mentipned; is that liable to occur at any time in your work?—^A. liable to ooonr 
at any time tmder the conditions that have existed during the past year. 
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Q. Could they fine you as well an Mr. Struble for any infraction?—A. I do not 
see why they could not. 

Q. Could they make your fine $500 as well as $50?—A. I do not see why they 
could not. 

Q. Or $5,000 in place of $500?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you were fined, would they compel you to pay it?—A. Compel me to 
pay it. 

Q. Should you have any redress in court in any way?—A. Well, I am not a 
lawyer. I presume I should have if I wanted to carry it into court, but I might 
he driTen out of business by so doing. 

Q. Is that the lever that i.s behind it all—the <tuestion of either paying the fine 
or going out of business?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the condition of affairs to-day in Chicago?—A. That is tho condition 
that has existed for the last year or two. 

Q. Are you a^contractor in any other city?—A. T hav(^ done considerable build¬ 
ing in other cities. I am not doing any now. 

Q. Did you meet MUth such a tvmdition of affairs in other cities?—A. Nowhore. 

Q. That seems to bo maintained in Chicagi> clone, does it?—A. As far as my 
experience goes, yes'. 

Q. How long have yon been a <'ontractor?—.V. Siarb^d as a (contractor in Chi¬ 
cago in 1881. 

y. What was tho condition when you st.artcil?—A. There were unions here, but 
individual unions. There was no building trades council or c<‘ntral organization 
of any kind. 

Q. You settled your troubles, if you had anv. with the trade?—A. With the 
trade unions. 

y. How long has it been sims.‘tliis condition of affairs that you have mentioned 
has l)een in existenfte?—A. Siiua* tin* existence of the building trades council, 
about four or five years, I thiTik. Tlie building trades council until tho last two 
or three years has not had quite so much arbitrary jiower, because some of the 
large unions wore not afliliated with it. Thu briciklayers’ union, until the last 
year, weie not affiliated with the building trades council, and that deprived 
them of a large amount of that arbitrary power which they now have. 

Q. If this_condition of affairs conliniK's, what will he the future of Chicago?— 
A. In my judgment, people that would like to locate here on account of its 
advantages as a manufacturing center, railroad center, will take their buildings 
elsewhere. 

Q. Has it peculiar advantages over other jilaces?—A. It has, aside from the 
conditions of tho labor market. 

y. Some mention has been made of an industrial union. Do you know any¬ 
thing about a union of that kind?—A. Not i>ersonally, no. 

y. You do not know whether it is a union of mechanics or not?—A. I do not. 

y. Can yon tell me tho proportion of mechanics who are unionized and those 
who are not? 


The W ITNE.SS; In the building trades? 

Q. In the building trades, yes.—A. I think that 80 per cent of them are union 
men; 75 to 80 per cent. 

Q. And they control the destiny of the 25 per cent that are (uitside?—^A. Yes. 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you amember of the Master Masons’Association?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were you ever fined $1,200 by that association ?—A. No, sir; not $1,200. 

y. Sixteen hundred?—A. No sir. 

Q. Any sum?—A. Yes; I was fined. 

y. How much?— A. Two hundred dollars. 

y. What was tho cause of tliat fine being placed upon you?—A. For violating 
a nilo of the association. 

Q. In that you employed a certain class of workingmen?—A. No; that was not 
the charge. 

Q. What was the charge?—^A. The charge was in relation to the matter of buy¬ 
ing brick. 

y. Will you state the circumstances of tho case?—A. I had lieen down here 
erecting a building down in Han-isburg, and while I was gone some rule relating 
to the purchase of material was passed by the association which I was not very 
well informed of, and about the time I got back I made a contract for brick in 
violation of thoce rules and was fined in my association, which fine I paid. 

Q. Did you consider it an arbitrary act on the part of the association to fine 
you?— A. Well, to some extent, I did. 

Q. (^te as arbitrary as the way in which the union fines members?—A. No: 1 
do not think it is. 
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Q. You have i>urcha8e(l brick from the supply jjeoplo of Chicago, I presume?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any advantag*' as a member of the master masons’ association, 
in imrchasing those suiiplies, over persons who are not members of that associa¬ 
tion?—A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. Do you not get a rebate of a dollar a thousand on a certain quality of brick 
that you buy?—A. I do if 1 pay my bills before the l.'ith of the month. 

Q. Are not other contractors who are not in the a.ssociation compelled to jiay 
$8 a thousand and get no rebate whatever?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. It was so te.stitied here by a man who has built seventy houses in Chicago— 
owns seventy house.s. Do you know anything of that kind?—A. I know nothing 
of it. I never have. I have bought a large amount of brick thi.s year at the rate 
of $.).l.^) a thousand, which i.s very much cheapi-r than I have paid a great many 
times in the past. In l.Sil31 paid as high as for brick many a time. 

Q. Did you ever have an understanding with the labor organization that they 
should not work for any other employers out.side of your association?—A. I have 
not been as closely associated with tlie workings of the builders’ association as a 
g(x>d many other contractors. 

Q. Did not your association have an agreement of that kind with a certain 
labor union of this town?—A. I am not prtipared to answer that (piostion. 

Q. A W'ritten or signed agreement. Don't you know?—A. 1 think they did. 

O. Don't you know that tliey did'?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you give tlie Coniniis.sion the name of any .stone ma.sou who could give 
the Commission definite information on that subjeid'?—A. I presume it would be 
easy for tho Commission to get the names of the officers of the a.ssociation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) You say von were finod .$300 bv this association'?— 
A. Yes. 

^ Q. Is there any diffenmop between being fined by thi.s association and being 
fined by some other association that you have no connection with'?—A. I should 
think there was very much difference. If I become a member of an association 
and agree to abide by its rules and regulations and violate them, I am sub.icct to 
a fine; I am subject to pay it. But for somo organization that has no connection 
with me whatever, and should have no control or jiower over me whateviu’, to 
fine me, is another matter. It would he the same as if 1 fined some labor union 
that has done something wrong. 

CJ. •'Wnuhl that be submitted to? Would tlie labor unions submit to a tine 
imposed uiion them by your organization?—A. I do not- tliiulc they would. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CuiCAdo, Ii.i.., Man‘h ;i/i, v.Kiii. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CHAEIES W. GINDEIE. 

(h’nt'vnl Cdutrfuifir. 

The special subcommission met at lO.O.T a. m.. Mr. Clarke iircwidiug. At 12.40 
p. m.. Mr. Charles W. Gindele, of Chicago, a general contractor, was introduced 
as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. CbARKK.) What is your name?—A. Charles W. Gindele. 

Q. 'What is your post-office address'?—A. No. titkid La Salle .street. 

Q. And your occuiiation?—A. (leneral contractor. 

Q. How long have yon been in business in Chicago?-A. Thirty-two years. 

Q. Belong to the contractors council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please go on in your own way and state yonr relations to the industrial situa¬ 
tion here and to labor.—A. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to.take you back 
to the testimony given by Mr. Klein andMr. Gubbins; Mr. Klein, of the interna¬ 
tional bricklayers’ organization, and Mr. Gubbins, of the hxial. I am the.person 
with whom those gentlemen had the conversation in which in their testimony they 
used the words •‘Rule or ruin,” and “ To the victors belong the spoils.’’ As I read 
their t<>etimony, it was given in such a manner that the words might be inter¬ 
preted in a different spirit from that in which they were spoken. On JYednesday 
last, when Mr, Klein, and Mr. G'ubbins, and Mr. Rreece, and one other gentleman 
called, to have a conference with the members of the masons and bnilfc's’ assoc¬ 
iation, I happened to be present. One thing led to another, and finally 1 asked 
Mt. Klein what he wis'ned and for what puniose he came. The others had 
been discussing certain matters that I knew were not leading up to the purpose. 
He said he had come here to have a conference with some of the prominent mem- 
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bers of the masons and builders’ association, to see whether the difficulty that 
was existing could be arbitrated between the two organizations, providing their 
organization would withdraw from the building trades council and the masons 
and buUdera’ association withdrew from the building contractors’ council. I said, 
Gentlemen, I do not know w'hether you are here in a fair spirit or not. As far as you 
are concerned, Mr. Klein, no doubt perhajis you are, but as far as the other gen¬ 
tlemen are concerned, I do not know, and it i.s something that will have to be con¬ 
sidered. In the first place, our organization can not withdraw from the building 
contractors’ council until such time as all other organizations affiliated with it 
have withdrawn from it, for the reason that if we withdrew and your orga rization 
withdrew, tiwre might have been an understanding I«.'twecn the officers of your 
organization and the officers of the building trades council, where, by getting our 
organization to withdraw from the building contractors’ council would weaken it 
to such an extent that perhaps it might cause a disruirtion, and meantime the 
building trad<!s council would come out victorious. “Well,” he said, “Mr. Gin- 
dele. then you are really on a rule or ruin policy. Would you want that to be 
known to the world't” I said, “We want anytAiing wo do to be known to the 
world. We are not on a rule or ruin policy. The building trades council has 
done both. Wc do'not jiroposo to min, but we do projjose to rule our own busi¬ 
ness. There will be a fight and a battle, and I suppose, whoever wins, ‘ To the 
victor will belong tlio sixnls.’” Mr. Gubbins said, u.sing emidiasis on it, "You 
bet: and we will make you i)ay for it dearly.” Mr. Klein turned to mo and .said, 
" Mr. Gindclc, I suppo.se you will make us pay for it dearly.” I said, “Yes, we 
will make you pay for it in this way; that wo will pay your men the prices that 
are on that card. We will try and get your men employment, and we will make 
our utmost endeavors for a return of prosjierity to the building industries of 
(Ihicago. That is the spoils w(! seek, and we will be satisfied with the victory.” 
Now, that is the way those two jihrases were used. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you have heard a number of complaints; a number of dep- 
redations have been committed, and other things connected in the attack of the 
building trades council and organized labor. 1 do not jiroposo to give you any 
of that, but with your jiermission I do want to make a comiiarison of the lalxir- 
er’s or mechanic's condition of to-day and his cfmdition in .years gone by, and try 
to demonstrate to you what has come out of organized labor as organized at the 
present day. I will try and make it as brief as I can. I sp^ak from the expe¬ 
rience of 48 years. I was brought up and have lived on the outcomes of the 
building busun-ss. I am a son of a niechanio that came to Chicaj);o in September, 
1852, the head of a family of 5 children, 4 Ixiys and 1 girl, his wife and himsi'lf. 
He had 7 peojilc to feed and clothe, and 5 children to educate. When he arrived 
here he received a position in his profe.ssion, which was that of a stone-cutter, at 
the sum of ,$1.2.') a day of 10 hours’ work. You will see the amount of money 
the man got, the family that he had to take care of, and, as I said before, 5 chil¬ 
dren to educate. I. being the youngest, had received the least education, for the 
reason of not attending schools to which I had been sent. At that time there 
was very little, if any. organized labor in this city. There was no minimum rate 
of wages. A mcchanii. was put on his merit, and was paid accordingly. It was 
but a short time that he was in the employ of these parties before his salary was 
raised from $1.25 to,$1.75, andii little wliile after that to $2 a day, which remained 
with him until the spring of 18,52. The employer with whom he was working 
ascertained the ability that h()pos.seaaed,and he was appointed foreman at a salary 
of $8.5(1 a day He continued in that until 18,57, the time of the “cat-tail and 
stump-tail money,” which to a certain extent at that time created considerable 
difficulty in the business world, and business became alack during the years of 
1857 and 1858. 

There was not much of anything done in those years. In 1859 he went into 
business for himself. He had taken care of his family in good shape, educated 
his children, and also had jiartly secured a home lor them, though lie had been 
paying rent. 

After he got into business, which was really, you might say, in the spring of 
1859, things progi'essed a little more advantageously, and finally, lieing an em¬ 
ployer of men, ho got a certain number of mechanics and laborers around him, 
and he started a ston e yard. Those men worked for liim at that time for $1.50 a day. 
Work was'eontinued through the season, and in the winter months, most^neraUy, 
some job was obtained at a somewhat less price, and the men worked through 
the winter at reduced wages. By their continuous work they accumulated some¬ 
thing, for th^reason that there were no strikes, there were no assessments for 
unions, and each and every one of tlioin prospered. In many cases the laborer 
as well as the mechanic allowed a certain amount of money to stand with the 
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employer, and only drew it as his wants and necessities demanded, and enough 
accumulated to enable him to go and purchase a lot for the purpose of 
giving himself a home. Finally matters commenced to progress a httle faster. 
The war came on. During 1860, 1801,1862, business was not as prosperous as it 
was thereafter and finally labor organizations commenced to creep in. The 
fij'st that I think was really started was the stonecutters’ association, which was 
formed in 1866, and the first attempt that they made in reference to an^hing as 
organized labor was to increase their price per day from what they had been 
receiving to $2. They failed, but during that season the supply and demand 
finally regulated it, so that some of them got $2 a day and others got lees, in 
accordance with their ability. Meantime, in the following spring or 1867, they 
again started an organization, and finally, with the h<dp of the employers them¬ 
selves, established the 8-hour day, although at the same time if there was any 
real necessity they were perfectly willing to work 10, and also they have added 
several raises of wages for the men. The mechanics of those days were better 
mechanics than they are to-day, on account of the minimum rates of wages that 
have been established. In those days, after 18(i6, u]) to the time of the panic in 
1873, all mechanics and laborers were luospi'rons, and were buying homes for 
themselves, for the rea.son that from the spring of the year, or along in the latter 
part of February or the fore i)art of March, work was continuous until Decem¬ 
ber and pretty nearly up to Christmas, without any interruption as far as strikes 
and such things were conceracd, and a man had an opixirtunity to earn a good 
amount for a year’s labor. They i)nrchaspd homes and were doing well. 

After the panic of 1873 there was a lull again in the business, and meantime, in 
1879 and 1886, a few months, more organizations .sprung up. The first real troulde 
that occurred was in 1883, wlien the liricklaycrs and stone masons' association 
made their demand for 46 cents an hour. Tliis demand, after a short strike, I 
think, was conceded. They olrtaiued 46 cents an hour, and in 1886 they also 
obtained the 8-hour day. In the summer of 1NS7 we had our lockouts, one of the 
biggest strikes we have had in Chicago, up to the present time. It was caused 
hyavery trivial thing with refereiusi to changing the pay day from Saturday 
to Montoy. That really was the first gis'at trouble that we had, and everybody 
had been prosperous and everybody had been working right along up to that 
date. The outcome of that strike was an article of agreement for arbitration 
between the two associations, which was entered into and which held good for 
10 long years without any strike or any interniption in the mason line. That 
brought us up to 1897. In the mciantime different officers were elected to both 
organizations. The building trades council had already been installed in 1894, 
hut were not as compact as they wanted to he. They finally brought pressure 
to bear on the bricklayers and stone masons' organization to enter into their 
conncil, and after a year or so they finally got them to yield and go in by a cer¬ 
tain compulsion, telling them that if tliey did not join they would_ go to work 
and organize another bricklayers’ organization from the international union, 
‘which this organization did not affiliate with at that time. 

^om 1897 we have had a contliiiioiis cessation of work, one strike after another, 
thereby debarring men from continuous work, so that at the present date the 
labor element is not in as flourishing a condition, with all the nigh prices that 
have been made by organized labor and tlie rules they have enforced and adopted, 
as they were before labor organizations existed to tlio extent tlioy do to-day. I 
claim that the condition of the workingman, especially of this city, has been 
impaired by labor organizatioms. As Mr. Price has said to you, if there could be 
a secret vote taken it would be demonstrated at once that they have lost In wages; 
that they have lost in not having tlie flourishing conditions; that they have bwii 
prevented from purchasing their little homes as they used to in the past when 
they had an opportunity to work in the season and accumulate sometmng. The 
change has all been brought about by the central organization, which is known 
to-day as the building trades council. Before the building tradeS council, espe¬ 
cially as it was with the bricklayers and stone masons’organization, they useato 
do business among themselves, and they worked continuously; hut that has not 
been in the last year or two. 

Last evening when I was here there were questions asked with reference to the 
cpnditions of the building industry in 1898 or 1899, whether all of the mechanics 
or labdrers in the building line were employed. Mr. Griffiths made i statement 
that they were, hut he did not tell why there really was a certain demand for 
them last season. There was quite a draw on the labor m :rket of Chicago last 
soasoti^to well as the season before, through the construction o| our drainage 
canal; through the construction of certain city works, such as intercepting sewers 
and tunnels, which made a scarcity as far as that trade is concerned, not saying 
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anything abont the lator, and especially the mechanics, who left the city to hunt 
work elsewhere thsm in Chicago. In my own lino of business, which brings me 
more outside of Chicago than in Chicago, we have a certain number of mechanics 
that choose to work outside of Chicago, even at a less price than the minimum 
rate of wages in Chicago, for the reason that at the end of the season they will 
bo money ahead, even by sustaining their families and the board they will have 
to pay in a country town. They know the moment they get employment on a 
.job there that there is no cessation of work on account of strikes, and everything 
runs along smoothly. That, to a certain extent, has been tlie cause of there being 
some of the demand for labor in 189S and 1899 in our city. As for the building 
business itself there has been very little of it in compari.son with what there has 
been in former years. 

The question was also asked of some of the gentlemen who took the stand last 
evening why we, as the building contractors’council, want t# exist after the build¬ 
ing trades council ha.s been done away with, and why they do not have just as 
much right to exist as ourselves. Tho building trades council and the building 
contractors’ council represent really two entindy different policies. The building 
trades council has been in existence 5 or C years. It has been tried and found 
wanting. The nil a and action and every tiling else that they have done since 
they got the bricklayers’ organization into it, which was really tho missing link, 
have been detrimental to the members of th<' unions and to the city at large. That 
is the reason as far as myself and a number of contractors are concerned, for 
seeking our business outside the city. 

Questions were also asked as to minimnni rates of wages. Tho minimum rate 
of wages, especially as it e.xists to-day, is a disadvantage, first, to the mechanic; 
second, to the contractor; third, to the member who wants to bo honorable with 
the organization of which he is a member; fourth, the same ■u'ith the contractor 
whoisainemborof aji organization which lias agi'eed to a minimum rate of wages. 
The minimum rate of wajtes, wtiero there is only one and where there is no grad¬ 
ing, is BO high that there is no inducement for a good mechanic to remain a good 
mechanic, .ir for a poor meclianic to become a good mechanic. To-day wo liave 
not the class of mechanics we laid in days gone by when the minimum rate of 
wages did not exist. As for tin' contractor lind the Imnest man of the organiza¬ 
tion, tho minimum rate of wages i,s a fictitious figure if it is not regulated in 
accordance with supply and demand, which tho labor organizations of this city 
have never reffardod. The minimum rates of wages were established by these 
organizations in days when there was a demand for their line of work, and has 
always remained and, in fact, has heen increased. If the demand for labor and 
mechanics is not in the city, the mechanic who wishes to be loyal to the organi¬ 
zation of which ho is a member will not go to workfor the contractor unlesshe is 
paid the minimum rate of wages which ho has agreed with his organization to 
abide by. There are a number of others who pay no attention to that, and the 
consequence is, they work under tlie minimnni rate of wages, and the man who 
is loyal is walking the streets. If tho contractor is a member of the association 
which has agreed to this minimum rate of wages, it is a similar thing with open 
competition. As the Senator has said, we should have established prices to base 
our ngu ’’08 on. If we knew that every member would abide by it, we should have 
a good basis to work upon; hut it is just the same with the contractor as it is 
with the honest mechanic and laborer of the organization. A contractor who 
means to be loyal to his organization, in estimating the price of his labor will 
esti^te what the minimum rate is, with the expectation that his brother mem¬ 
ber is doing likewise. His brother member luis an understanding with those who 
are not loyal to the lalioi org: nizations as to the minimum rate of wages, and 
the consequence is ho figures under the prices. There is an injury in that and it 
ought to be cured. 

There lias also been a good deal said hero on arhitr.ation—whether it wouldn’t 
be best to arbitrate all matters. I for one thought it would be, provided the 
arbitration were just. I have been a member of a board of arbitration fora 
number of years between our two organizations, and eveiy time that we have 
met, we have always made a number of concessions which really ought not to 
have been made but were made for the purpose of keeping harmony and peace 
between the two organizations for tho prosperity of ourselves and the city at 
large. I understand from some members who are on the arbitration board of 
these two associations for the last year that it finally got to such a point that 
they would come ir. with a written document and say, “ Gentlemen, before we 
go to arbitrating, that is what we want, and if you don’t allow it, we won’t 
arbitrate.” That certainly is not arbitration and, as I understand, that has been 
one of the main reasons that broke up the articles of agreement for arbitratiOD 
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between the two organizations. The other organization got to feeling in a simi¬ 
lar way and they demanded these things. 

As to tlie police protection tliat has been called for, I want to say that within 
the last several weeks, and perhaps the last month, I gness we have received pro¬ 
tection about as well as it conld bo given to ns, taking into consideration the size 
of the city and tlie number of men who are employed; but had the same protection 
and the same endeavor been made in years gone by in strikes of this kind, and 
especially in the last 13 or 14 months, as has been made recently, I do not think 
that tilings would have happened that have happened lately. I think that labor 
organizations and the members would have had more resju'ct for onr police authori¬ 
ties than they have had in the past. Really they have only been encouraged to do 
what they have been doing by not having sufticicnt respect for the police depart¬ 
ment until the last few weeks. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Your association has certain rules and regulations which 
bind you together?—A. Y^es. 

Q. Yon act practically as a unit. That is the pnrpo.se of your council, is it not?— 
A. It is supposed to be. 

Q. Have you any rules by which you agi-ee to buy your material from certain 
firms only ? 

The Witness. Have you reference now to the building contractors' council or 
the organization which I belong to which affiliates with the building contractors’ 
council ? 

Q. The organization either individually or a.s represented in the council?—A. 
There is a verbal nnderstaiiding of thi' members of the organization with certain 
material dealers that if the inembers of the association will buy only through 
these material dealers they will give a trade discount, provided the bills are paid 
promptly. If they are not paid within a certain time the trade discount is not 
allowed, 

Q. Then a person, say an independent builder, who doe.s not lielong to one of 
your associations can notsecnretiic ad vantage of that discoimf?—A. Thatidonot 
know exactly. I can’t tell what the material dealer does with him. As I under¬ 
stand it, as we purchase, there is a slated ]irice for the material. Brick for 
instance: brick last suinnier was a f.honsand. Each and every member of 
the organization which I aSUiate with was charged $()..'iU a thousand. If he paid 
his bill promptly on the Iflth day of the month he got a trade discount, $1 dis¬ 
count, or, in other words, the net price of these bricks to the 10th day of the 
month was $.5.50 or .il5.35 as the case might be. 

Q. Did you secure any advantage by virtue of your organization?—A. To a 
certain extent. W’e consider, as well as a number of material dealers, that a 
man who chooses a profession and follows it for his livelihood had a right to 
obtmn a certain discount that other parties aie not entitled to. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the independent builder, not a member of the organiza¬ 
tion, can not purchase at a discount'?—A. He could purchase it at the same price we 
could purchase itat.$fi.25 orJB.dOa thousand. What the material dealer did with 
him that 1 do not know; but it is natural, I suppose, that he was to pay J6.50 a 
thousand. 

Q. That is really the essence of the arrangement, is it not, that the association 
was to have that advantage ?—A. The association ■was to have that advantage on 
account of lieing an organization affiliated together, and it was also obtained so 
that there might be prompter pajunent of bills. Before this verbal understand¬ 
ing came into existence there, were too many instances in which material dealers 
faUed to receive the payments on their material, and there were a number of 
unscrupulous contractors who would estimate against the honest contractors, 
and knowing when they started out that he might beat the material man he would 
take that advantage, and as a consequence, getting the work, could start on it, 
get a certain amount, and in the meantime let it go by. 

Q. Does your association as a whole, as a council, stand respofisible to the peo¬ 
ple from whom you make purchases—that is to say, if you as an individual belong¬ 
ing to an association buy material and then fail to pay and fill your contract, 
does your association agree to make it good to the people who sell to you, as a 
compensation for tills discount? —A. Morally- 

Q. (Interrupting.) I am not speaking morally. Do they doit?—A. No; quite 
the contrary. 

- Q, Then you have a combination lietween your association and the dealers in 
materials by which you secure reduced rates?—A. By which we secure a trade 
dlscoant. 

Q, A lower price than is charged to the general purchaser?—A. Well, that, as 
I said. I do not know. The price is the same to all. Now, the outside man— 
btlck is billed to hihi at |6.50. Now whether he has any understanding, or 
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whether the dealer wiU give him the same discount that he gives the members of 
the oreanisation, I do not know; he is supposed to charge him that much money. 

Q. You simply state what arrangement you have?— A. As to the discount we 
get, yes. 

Q. Now, in this combination, is it a fact that certain material dealers are boy¬ 
cotted—^that is, are left out of the deal?—A. Well, the material dealers have an 
o^anization of their own, but I do not know that they are left out if they don’t 
affiliate with this material dealers' organization. We, as an association, or our 
members, in return for the trade discount we get, state that we will buy only 
from those who give the trade discount. 

Q. Now, then, the material men have their combination. You have your com¬ 
bination, and you mutually agree to deal with no one that is not in the combina¬ 
tion. That is it, is it not?—A. No; I can not just say that; we agree to deal with 
those who will give us the trade discount. 

Q. But you agree that you will not deal with those that do not belong to the 
material dealers’ association?—A. To a certain extent. 

Q. So that in effect there is a combination all around?—A. Well, if you call it 
tliat. We consider like this; Wo ought to have a certain advantage, asfar as our 
material is concerned, over those who do not affiliate with the organization, which 
organization gives it.s members standing in a community, and helps them as far 
a.s contracts and such work is concerned. 

Q. And that is one of the advantages that yon derive from their organization?— 
A. To that extent. 

Q. The les-sening in the cost of material that you use?—A. Oh, it doesn't lessen 
the cost of material as far as the contractor is concerned. He does not benefit by 
it. It comes right back to the p.arty who builds or the owner of the real e.state. 
Each and every member understands that if he pays his bills promptly for the 
month, he gets the discount, and he is going to figure the contract at the net price. 

Q. So he makes that allowance for the discount in jiutting in his bid, and the 
builder gets the benefit of it?—A. Yea. Now, there is another thing, as far as 
the building material dealer is concerned, that the majority of men—I thmk 
every one of the masons and contractors of the city of Chicago, who are outside 
of the masons and builders' a.s.sociation—are men who work themselves. The 
men of the stone masons' association get prices to offset whatever difference there 
may bo. It may be we have this little advantage. 

As far as the material is eoncemed, the members of the masons’ and builders' 
association are supposed, or have been before these things came up, to pay the 
minimum rate of wages tliat was agi'ced upon by arbitration lietween these two 
oreanizations, and wore hold responsible for a violation. Now, a man who don’t 
affiliate with that organization, if he should cut under the price to even up to a 
certain extent, there is a verbal understanding or an agreement that the material 
dealers cut under the contract. 

Q. Should an independent builder contract, not being a member of an associa¬ 
tion, still wouldn’t he bo under that disadvantage in making his estimate for a 
building—unless he gets a rebate also? A. Oh, he gets this advantage by not 
belonging to our orgaui-zation—when the system of arbitration was in existence— 
that he is independent, and he hires the labor and the mechanics for less money 
than our association will allow us to hire them for, on account of arbitration 
that is between us. 

Q. Do the unions favor the ind>'pendent contractors? It has been testified here 
that they do not. One man has testified he was knocked down because he employ^ 
nonunion labor.—^A. As I have said before, and as Mr. Miller said to yon, it is 
regulated by supply and demand. I have always considered that the minimum 
rate of wages established is a fictitious figiire. An honest man in the associaton 
will abide by it. Tliere were a number of others last year. When the agreement 
of arbitration existed between those two associations, our organization was to pay 
the minimum rate of wages agreed upon, and there was a penalty on a member 
who did not pay it, just as well as there was on the other side; but the men who 
did not belong to the masons’ and builders’ organizations had that advantage— 
they could get the labor and mechanics as the supply and demand required, and 
in all instances they got the advantage of us. 

Q. In the rules of your organization you fine members for failing to do the 
things which they have agreed to do?—A. Yes; it has been done. 

Q. As conditions existed before the lockout, was it demanded that you employ 
union labor in building? Was that practiced'?—A. As far as that was concerned 
anyone who had work to do on contracts of any size knew well enough he conld 
not do work without union labor; he was in the field to hire union labo”. 
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Q. Was the demand made hy the union that no nonunion labor ahonld he 
employed on a building?—A. Well, 1 can not just answer that in the way that 
you have stated it. There was no demand made that they should not be em¬ 
ployed. but the demand was this: that union men would network with nonunion 
men on a building. 

Q, So that it was made effective in that way? Has your as.sociatiou entered 
into any agreement or arrangement with any labor organization to boycott some 
other builder or contractor?—A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Or to boycott some dealer in material?—A. No; not to my knowledffe. 

Q. Or any agi’eement? Has there been any collusion at any time uithiu your 
knowledge between any builders, conti'actors' asscK-iation, or council with any 
labor organization, for the puiyiose of injuiiug a competitor in business?—A. As 
far as the council itself is concerned, none whatever. The council has never done 
anything in any way, shape, or manner, and i.s not in any way <'onnect()d with 
any organization.excepting those that affiliate with it. and only to this exti'iit so 
far as the masons’ and builders' association is concerned, as I have said to you. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkoy.) Are you a member of the mason.s'and builders'asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. Giiidele'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not have an agreement -with certain labor unions that they should 
not work for any contractors except those in your association'?—A. There, was one 
at one time. Both organizations, as 1 understood, passed resolutions whereby they 
agreed not to work for anybody e.vcept in these organizations, and we agreed in 
that arbitration business to employ their men. But under the cin-umstances we 
thought it was like this: As long as they held us under that systeiu we could not 
hire anybody but their men,and their men were going to do the work, and they 
arbitrated the question and got the benefit of our organization from arbitration 
to such an extent th;rt we thought they were not entitled under this unless they 
heeame members id our organization: and the initiation fee was so limited- 

Q. They didagi’ee -with you. then, that they would not w<irk for anyliody out¬ 
side of your assfxdation?—A. I -would not stiy they agreed. They passed a r(‘so- 
liition, which is on record, that their members should not work for anyone except 
members of the masons'and builders' association, but I understand they also 
passed re.solutions under which they would not hire anybody except members of 
that union. 

Q. That was the whole arrangement'?—A. Yes; that was the actual airange- 
ment and the conditions of arbitration. 

Q. And you desired that alone?—A. They passed it of their own tree will. 

Q. That would have the same influence'?—A. I do not know of that personally. 
Personally I was not eonuected with it at that time 

Q. Didn't you say you believed that because you agi'oed to (miplriy only their 
men they should a^ee not to work for anybody outside of your organization'?— 
A. That is what I believe, yes; but I was not a piirly to it. 

Q. Well, there was such an uiiderstendiug or agreement between the two asso¬ 
ciations?—^A. We understood it that way, as far as the meiuliers of the organiza¬ 
tion, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Mauti.e. ) And you reasoned that inasmuch as the unions demanded 
that none hut union labor should he employed on the one lumd. you hud the right 
to demand that none hut organized employers sliould work tlM-m on the other; is 
that it'?—A. Just for the reason that sit that time we could not do anything else 
but hire members of their organization. We did not see why they should go to 
work for somebody else, because we were trying to get our association in good 
condition. 

Being also interested in the printing bnsiness, I have been requested to read 
this—^it is a statement made hy Mr. Carroll D. Wright—showing what power 
organized labor has and how much more powerful it will he in the future if it is 
not stopped; 

“With reference to unions insisting rm the throwing out of marhinery, we find 
that this does not apply to Chicago unions alone. In Washington, where the 
Government operates what is probably the largest printing establishment in the 
world according to a statement of Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor Com¬ 
missioner, the typographical union has carried its point in keeping out the use of 
the linotype and other typesetting machinery. 

“ Furthermore, in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing a few years a(fO the 
Gtovenunent was compelled to do away -with the machines which wore printing 
the paper currency money of this country, and comply with the demands of the 
union^that only hand presses be used. The fact must bo recognized that through 
this^tiou the work is costing the people a great deal more than it would if 
inachliiery wore thei e in operation. Every large newspaper office in this country 
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has introduced some one of the various improved typesetting machines, and it 
stands to reason that this would not have been done if it Imd not been made 
apparent to the proprietors that not only was better work brought about, but a 
saving of time and expense was effected. It furthermore should be noted that in 
the United States Printing Office there is sucjh an accumulation of matter that, 
with its present force, which is siiid to be something over l,r)00 hands, it would 
take six months’ time to catch up. In order to do so, either more men must bo 
installed or some tyjiesetting device made use of.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to state that I am comiected with a printing estab¬ 
lishment in Chicago which occujues a space which we pay $.1,000 a year for. In 
that place we have had to concede 0 hours, which, in fact, is a jilant that cost 
$80,000, and we have to pay $.'>,000 a year when it is idle. There is no redre.ss as 
far as the landlord is concerned. He does not givi' ns anything back on the rent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you know that both the aiipropriation committees 
of Congress and both Hou.ses of Congress had decided that money made by hand- 
roll presses is the only money that almost defies counterfeiting? Do you know 
that the Congress of the United .States is responsibhi for the continuaneo of the 
hand-made money, for the hand-roll pr(>sses iu thi' Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing?—A. I do not know. This was handed to me. 

Q. It is a fact, because it was settled in the last Congress. Both Houses of 
Congi’ess settled it. 

The Witness. About the type machines? 

Mr. Kennedy. There are no typesetting machines, but you have stated the num¬ 
ber of hands in the Government Printing Ofliiie to lie 1 .riOb. There are over 3,000, 
working presses and in the other departments of printing. 

Tlie WITNE.SS. This states from Carroll D. Wright that the use of them is kept 
out by the typographical union. 

Mr. Kennedy. I have no doubt that the typographicHil union has used its 
influence in keeping the machines out of the Government Printing Office, and it 
is for their interest to do so. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon at 1.35 p.m.tlio subcommi.ssion took a recess until 3.30 p. m. 


ChI(Ia<!o. Inn., Morcli, .?«, BOO. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. J. WAL8ER. 

Machinery maiiufaclurer, Chicnija, 

The mecial subcommission met at 10 a. m.. March 30, 1000, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3 p. m. Mr. J. ,T. Walser was sworn 
as a witness and testified as foUows: 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.\rke.) Please give your name.—A. ,T. ,T. Walser. 

Q. Post-office address?—A. Austin, Ill.; now the Thirty-fifth ward of Chicago. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Manufacturer of machinery. 

(J. With what company are you connected?—A. 1 am president of the Goss 
Printing Press Company, located at Sixteenth street and Ashland avenue, this 
city. 

Q. How long have you been iu business in Chicago?—A. I have been in business 
in various ways for the past 30 ) ears; in this particular business for the past 15 
years. 

Q. We shall be happy to have you proceed in your own way to make any state¬ 
ment regarding the industrial condition liere from the standpoint of your busi¬ 
ness.- -A. Our company, with the rest of them, is just passing through the 
machinists'strike. We knew of no reason why any such strike should exist. 
Our men have had no grievance; they have not spoken to the company in any 
way, but have simply felt inclined to quit our employ. We have in a way 
endeavored to run by advertising for men. We have no doubt but we should 
have received a large number of men had it not been for the fact that the pickets 
would pull them away by intimidation and otherwise. We had succeeded in 
getting probably ten or a dozen men. Those men we got to the shop from their 
homes through special officers, and in a way we have had the premises guarded 
by regular policemen so as not to have the pickets overrun us too much. We 
found after a while that it was too much of an effort on our jiart to continue on 
this line. We found one evening tliat when the workmen quit and were escorted 
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to the elevated station we ran into a mob and a riot occurred, in which 8 of 
the men were hurt rather badly, and we came to the conclusion the next day that 
rather than jeopardize life we would close down our factoiy indefinitely until 
some arrangement could be made by which we could get a force of men. 

I suppose that, in a general way, if the laws, even those that arc on the statute 
book, were enforced, it would give the manufacturers a great deal of protection, 
but we have found that there is iiotliing in the shape of law that a workman 
need respect. Ho can commit an assault with impunity, and he is sure to be 
released from any obligation ho might owe to the law. Much of that, I presume, 
is from the fact that our present mayor does not give the proper instructions to 
his officers to enforce the law. I have no doubt but, ho is a good politician, and 
through not enforcing the law tlirough the projier officers he endeavors to gain 
prestige and votes from the l.aboriiig man. I believe that wo have one of the 
best police departments of the world in this city, but policemen are powerless 
unless they are instrncteil through their superior officers to enforce the law, and 
until such time comes, and we can get some reasonable protection under the laws 
as they appear on the statute book.s, we have got to ,sim])ly lie idle. 

Even to^y for men to go to work for yon seems to bo a criminal offense, 
because the labor element had a law passed last year which says in effect 
that, during labor troubles, if you ,advertise you must insert the statement that 
there is a strike on in your factory. There is no way, consequently, for you to 
get help from that source. We are at the present time threatened with arrest 
nnder that law. 

The machinists claim i,o be gtoitlemen; have a gentleman's trade. Tlie state¬ 
ment is made by them that even a hod c,artier will get as imndi money as they 
do; but they do not stop to con.sidcr that a hod canier i.s working for his boss 
and can only work probably a <iuarter or a, third of thi' year, and that his boss 
that he is working for has his capital in his hat. 

It is a local condition with the building traile. Tlw-y do not compete with 
interstate, national, or foreign trade. If a man in this city wishes to put up any 
improvement it is from his reserve capital, and whether the building would cost 
him ^0,000 to .§30,000 does not cut any figure, since he starts in to build. The 
men in the machinery line ai-e situated entirely differently. Wo work with 
machinery that goes to all parts of the world. 'We comj)ete with machine shops 
that arc located in all tlio principal cities of the United States. If we. for 
in^nce, should grant what has been asked through the head of the International 
Machinists’ Union, we should be papng anywhere from l.lper cent to Sn per cent 
more than competing points. Tliat is an utter impossibility. 

■What we arc aiming at and what we liave accomplished so far is an association 
of machinery manufacturers, not for the puiposo of putting down strikes or 
grinding the workman down in his pay. but as an offset against the local labor 
element. Wo have gone further than that. Wo have organized an (association in 
our line of business called the International Metal Trades' Association. It has a 
membership of manufacturers from all parts of the United States. We are 
endeavoring to submit any grievance that there may be to the heads of these dif¬ 
ferent international a.s 80 ciationa. We are willing to admit that there is an Inter¬ 
national Machinists^Union and also local unions, but we find we can not deal 
with local conditions in our particular line. It must bo national. If the inter¬ 
ests of this city are to be preserved, it must be placed on a par with any other 
manufacturing center. Local conditions may make some alight changes, but not 
enough to amount to anything. 

I notice in the paper this morning that President O'Connell, of the International 
Machinists’ Union, favors the prorasition we have advanced for international arbi¬ 
tration, that the workmen are to be called back to their work, because, as it is at 
present, we have nothing to arbitrate. The men have left our employ. They 
nave had no grievance. We have paid them every cent we owpd them, and we 
can not see anything at all on which we could get together in some way to arbi¬ 
trate this question. But if the International Machinists’ Union will return the 
men to their work—^place them in the old conditions—if there is any grievance to 
be settled in reference to the wage scale or labor, or any other grievance that has 
to ^ taken up by the international heads and equalized, we wish to deal fairly 
with the labor element and we wish the labor element to deal fairly with the 
manufacturer. What is one’s success is the other’s success. When it comes down 
to wages, I had a great deal rather pay a man $8 a day than $2 a day, because it 
shows the tendency of the times; labor is a commodity, and supply and demand 
regffbtte the price just the same as in any other article. 

We are in hopes that by to-morrow some arrangement wiU have been mode by 
wMch international arbitration arrangement will be completed; and that is 



the first instance of any labor disturbance on record where the manufacturers are 
broad-minded enough to concede the point that it is better to arbitrate and to 
place all the difEereht manufacturers on a par so that no one will have a large 
advantage over another. 

If the laws wore made more stringent, especially referring now to laws passed 
by ConOTess, the workingman would respect them a great deal more, and so 
would the manufacturer. We have all meat respect for the upper courts, but 
there does not seem to be anv justice in the lower courts. 

In our line of business we nave to have large investments in our plants, and if 
you do not own them your rentals arc heavy, your machinery is all in place, and, 
as a rule, we have got to stick where we are located. If we could pull up and 
get out to some place in the country where we could get away from these labor 
troubles. I think we should have easier sailing in our hue of business. In my 
way of thinking, the true salvation from labor troubles for this country is to 
enact laws by Congress and create a commis.sion, .similar to the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, only that this would be of manufacturers, with full power 
to investigate, regulate, and arbitrate anything that may come up in any fine of 
bu8ine.s.s. I wonhl have laws passed so that the manufacturers would have to 
make sworn ipiarterly reports showing in d(*tail the cla.ss of labor they employ, 
the wages they pay. the time that is worked, etc., which should he filed witfi the 
commission, so that in ca.se any grievance comes up in any line, of business they 
might ho enabled lo pividnee the statistics and settle the matter in an amicable 
way -without compelling these strikes to continue as they do now. The laws 
should he made so that there can he no .strike.s to speak of nor any lockouts, 
because there c-aii he no grievance if the men quit your work; hut if they con¬ 
tinue at work and there is a grievance, there can he committees on this commis¬ 
sion to adjust all these differences while the men are continuing work in the estab¬ 
lishments. It would he an advantage to this Government to spend $10,000,000 a 
year for such coiuinissioiis to deal with the labor (tutwtion. It is a serious matter 
to this country. There is nothing but discord among the laboring classes, and 
as long as we have no better laws to protect tlie manufacturer as well as the 
workingman things must keep going trom worse to worse. Any commission of 
this kind slionhl be strictly neutral: nothing political should enter into anything 
of that kind. That is the m-eat trouble in this city—the politics that has crept 
into the labor element. Even in the by-laws of their unions they have one 
clause which says that they shall work with all their might to elect men so that 
they can get laws passed for their benefit. As far as the unions are concern^, I 
think they are a g(xxl thing for the workingman, and they are a good thing for 
the manufacturer, provided they stop after they have organized their union and 
work under it: but when they are allowed to make laws and rules and regula¬ 
tions by which a workingman is allowed to do only a portion of a day's work for 
a day’s pay it is the grossest injury to this American Republic, and-will surely 
stop a great many manufacturers from putting up plants, especially those that 
are in competition with foreign business. With vicious rules eliminated from 
the unions, I think they are all right and liolp to elevate the standing of the 
workingman. It is the workingman’s own salvation to say whether he shaR get 
to he a good workman or a jiuor workman. It should he the boss’s privilege to 
hire and discharge his man and to pay him what ho is worth. When the union 
says you must pay this man, whom you are paying $3 a day, $3, and he is not 
worth it, it is wrong, and it can not be done. Every man bas got to live; he has 
got to work at his trade; until he is proficient enough to become a skilled mechanic 
the union should not take him in as one of their members. If they are workfng 
alongside of him, they should try and help elevate him to a standard high enough 
to become one of their members and do work e<iual to themselves. That is about 
all I wish to say on the labor question. I have here a copy of an agreement 
that falls in our line of business—the metal workers—and I should like the com¬ 
mission to take it and read it. It is one of those papers that puts a rope around 
the manufacturer's neck. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) That is an agreement between whom?—A. That is an 
agreement supposed to be between the union of the metal-trade workers and the 
boss who signs it. 

Q. By whom was it submitted to you?—A. Oh, that was not submitted to me. 
That is the metal workers’ agreement. It is not an agreement that is submitted 
to me at all. The agreement that was submitted to us through a foreign party 
was not nearly as strong us that. It was simply the first stepping steme to-ward 
getting to this end. 

Q. From whom does this come'?—A. This copy here? 

Q. 'Yes.—A. It was given to mo at one of our meetings. 
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Q. Do you know what union or what organization puts forth such an agree¬ 
ment and demand as that?—A. You can tell hy the names of the officers on top 
there; I can not. 

Q. Have you any idea whether or not it is genuine?—A. N^Oil have not; I do 
not know anything about it. I supposeunder those conditions you had better not 
accept it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I hardly think we want to lumber our record with a 
matter you can not identify better than that. 

The WITNESS. That is right; I guess you are right. I just hadit in my pocket. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are your works running now?—^A. They are open, run¬ 
ning with apprentices only; and a few of the other departments have not quit, 
such as the pattern makers, wrapping room, and blacksmith shop. 

Q. Is it because of the strike or lockout?—A. It is neither, in my estimation. 
I do not see what the men have to strike for. There was no grievance of any kind 
whatever. I am sure there was no lockout, because we have plenty of work for 
our workmen. 


( 5 . Most of them left your emplojunent then?—A. Yes; without notice and 
without grievance. 

Q. And no complaint has l)een made to you in reference to anything, either 
wages or hours of labor or a.s to whom you should employ or anything of that 
sort?—A. No; a good many men have: stated that they would be glad to come 
back to work, bxit that th(.'y dare not do so. 

Q. Is it what is called a sympathetic strike?—A. No: not that. It can not be 
anything of a sympathetic, strike, because there were no other lines out 011 a strike 
which would call for this sympathetic strike. 

Q. Is it your understanding that your men were called out by the union lead¬ 
ers?—A. It is my understandinj? that the men were called out by a committee of 
men that were appointed in their lodge room. They came to work at 7 o’clock in 
the morning, and at 7.30 the men saw certain signals and signs given and they 
simply quit work. 

Q. Have you conferred with considerable numbers of them since in regard to 
the cause of the trouble ?—A. I have spoken to some, yes. They said they had no 
trouble whatever, no cause, no complaint to make. 

Q. Have you asked them to return to work ?—A. I have. 

<^. Have they^ declined to come?—A. They have, stating that they were afraid 
their life was in danger. 

Q. Stating that their lives were in danger?—A. Yes, 

Q. Has your shop lieeu picketed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it picketed now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the pickets on your own premises or in the streets nearby?—A. They 
are all around the building, on the sidewalk. 

y. Occupying those positions day and night ?—A. 1 could not say for the night; 
I do not think they arc there nights; only in the day, from « in the morning until 
quitting time. 


Q. Are any of those pickets your former employees?—A. Most of them. 

Q. Do you recognize their right to picket your premises after they have left 
your employment ?—A. I do not. 

Q. What do they do besides stand there, do you know?—A. Yes; I know there 
can not a single man pa.ss up and down that sidewalk, or enter our building, 
but one of those men will tai;kle him. The first question they will ask him 
is to find out if he knows there is a strike. If he says yes, they will simply tell 
him he had better not go in there for work. That is about as far as they will go 
the first time. If a man attempts to go to work, if they can—which they have 
done in a number of cases—they will take him to their lodge room and make a 
good union man of him, no matter what he is. If they can not, why they will 
give him a lecture and probably he will stay away. 

Q. Have you any objections to their attempting to persuade a man not to go 
to work for you?— A. I have. 

Q. Do you claim the right to solicit men to go to work for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And think that nobody has any right to interfere with them?—A. No; I do 
not think they have. That is what we nave our plant for; that is what we are in 
business for—to have workmen continually in our line of business. 

Q. Have you objected to employing union men?—A. No. 

Q. Are you willing to employ union men?—A. It makes no difference to our 
company whether a man is a union or a nonunion man; it has always been our 
rule that we ask no questions. 
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Q. As a matter of fact, have you employed both union and nonunion men?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time?—A. Yes. 

If inteniatio^ijl arbitration can not be arranged, have you any objections to 
trying to arbitrate Itxially?—A. We have endeavored to do so, but have found it 
impossible to deal with local men. We have no ohjeotion, and never have 
had, to trying to settle this matter on the part of the manufacturers. 

Q. Have you applied to the mayor to prevent, the placing and maintainingtof a 
picicet?—A. Not exactly; no. I have applied to the subpolice station in our 
district, and they have furnished us policemen, the number that was called for— 
four policemen, two in the morning and two in the afternoon; good men, but 
they have their in8truction.s. 

Q. You know what their instructions are?—A. Yes. 

tt. What are they?—A. In a general way. that they have no right to interfere 
with anybody that is on the publii; highway; that they have no right to molest 
anybody unless after an overt act or an assault has been coininitted. That is the 
rule that they work under. I asked one of the policemen whether he had not had 
it called to his attention at roll call several weeks ago that there was an order 
i.ssued by which they were to hi' more stringent and keep these pickets aw^ 
from the proini.ses, and he said he rvas not informed of anything of that kind. If 
there was an order issued by headquarters I supixise that it has fallen astray some¬ 
where. The policenii'n themselves are good men and willing to do their duty, 
but they evidently have thi'ir orders how to de.al with the workingmen. 

y. Do you think that the maintenance of a picket over shops where there is a 
labor diihculty is a meu.oce to ]mblic order?—A. I do; and an insult to the manu¬ 
facturing industries of the United Stat.e.s. 

y. In what riwiii'ct do you connect politics with the difficulty that has arisen 
here?—A, Wi'll, of course, the jienple that are in politics figure that every head 
holds a vote, and I iirt'siime that our honorable mayoris aw,are of that fact. As has 
been stated in the papers a number of times, he may have a bee in his bonnet and 
want to get up a little higher somewhere in the State or the nation, and if hoc.au 
assure the workingman here and get on the right side of him to the detriment of 
the intcrc.sts of this city. I think in a political way he is furthering lii.s interests 
in the right direction. 

Q. In what respect do you think he favors them as against those who are hav¬ 
ing diificultie.s?—A. Well, to what particular thing do you refer to in that? 

(j. That is e.xactly whal I want to have you do, point out in what respect you 
think he favors them.—A. The workingmen? 

Q. Yes.—A. By not enforcing any of the laws, which he might do according to 
tlie .statute books. 


Q. Do you know whether the mayor hius appointed to any political office under 
the city goveriinieiit any member of the manufacturers or machinists'body or 
associatioTi'?~A. 1 do not know. 

Q. Do yon know whether he has apixiiiited trade-union leaders to political 
office?—A. Only what I have read in the papers, that he has appointed political 
leaders to office, and that several of them draw at least one salary from different 
departments. 

Q. Do yon look uxion that as caiTying politics into this difficulty'?—A. Most 
assuredly. 

Q. Or getting tliis difficulty into politics'?—A. Yes; I do. The laboring man 
knows that no is jirotected and that lie can do jii.st about as he pleases. That is 
tile way I liave found it. I have simply liecome disgusted and closed down the 
shop, and they can run over tlie iihme, if they want to, as long as they will he kind 
enough to let'me walk into the Irailding and out. I think it is all I can ask, con- 
sidenng the way that the laws are enforced. 

Q. Up uo the time of this difficulty was your business prosperous'?—A. It was. 

Q. Were the various luachiiie slums in Chicago, so far as you know, doing a 
good business up to that time?—A. 'Yes; they were all doing a good business and 
the. labor market participated in it We had been advancing wages for the past 
six months. That shows the pulse of the industry. 

Q. Do yon know anv reason to think that hnslness prosperity will not be 
resumed as soon as the labor difficulty can bo settled?—A. That is, providing it is 
not carried on too far. For instance, if we were not able to resume for 3 months, 
it would injure ns materially. Pi-ohahly if wo could get the mn, if we had room, 
for half the men we had before, we should be in great luck. 

Q. Do you consider Chicago a good place for yoiir business, and for the manu¬ 
facturing business generally, in case laws are enforced and life and property and 
personalliberty are protected?—A. Outside of the industrial disturbances, I do. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) About what was the average pay of your machin¬ 
ists?—A. Of the machinists? 

Q. Yes.— A. Only? 

Q. Of the machinists only; yes?—^A. The average pay of the machinists, such 
as th^ are classified in the union, has been about $2.60. 

Q. Per hour?— A. That is 26 cents an hour. 

Q. How many hours a day did you work?—A. Ten hours a day. 

u.«How many days in the year?—A. Every day that the men would work. 

Q. That would be every day except Sundays and holidays?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have the machinists submitted to you a contract to be signed?—A. No; not 
the machinists; what they call then walking delegates and business agents. 

Q. Have the business agents submitted to youa contract to be signed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did that establish a minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat was that?—A. That established—well, maybe yon would like it. 

(^. I think we have one.—A. All right. In the first place, it established a recog¬ 
nition of the union; in the second place, 6 hours’ work; in the third jilace, it has a 
minimum wage rate; those are about the three principal conditions in it. 

Q. There liave been some agreements made between the business agents of the 
machinists and the factories in this city, have there not?—A. There have been some 
agreements among a few ot the local machini.sts that have anywhere from one 
to half a dozen men; there has been one agreement signed by the Siemens & 
Halske people, but it has been changed matenaUy from the original one. They 
were compelled from force of circumstances, as they claim, to operate the plant 
at any cost. It did not make any difference if it would bankrupt them. They 
had to start. That was the condition they were in. 

Q. Were those terms liberal or not, in your judgment?—A. You mean with 
Siemens & Halske? 

Q. Yes.-A. I do not think they can stand it in any competition with the 
Eastern manufacturers. 

Q. You think you would want better terms?—A. Well, it would either have to 
be that the Eastern men should pay more money or else we should have to pay 
less. 

Q. If all of your competitors would sign a similar contract, then, would you 
enteilaln a proposition or that kind?—^A. Most assuredly, 

Q. The trouble is that you do not desire to be locally put in such a condition 
that you can not compete?—A. There is no desire about it. We simply can not. 
If we could not resume business herein3mon(hs,and if wo did not own our own 
plant here, which has cost $25,000.1 should move and go East where the other 
fellows were, because I could save that in a year's time. 

Q. Where are your points of comjKitition mostly?—A. Mostly in the Eastern 
country, east of Buffalo and east of Kttsburg and abroad—all parts of the world. 

Q. Competes with you?—A. No; not competes; where our product goes. Our 
competitors are in the East—New York, New Jersey, and the New England States. 
We nave the freight and all that expense against us to start with. 

* Q. As I understood, there was a disposition to have an international agreement?— 
A. That is the object of the Metal Trades Association, which is intemational in 
its scope. It takes in all the manufacturers in the United States, large manu¬ 
facturers; It treats only with the international body of union men, so that the 
wage question, which is the most prominent one and the greatest rate disturber 
that there is, can be equalized as to the different kx'alities. If there was a 
strike in Chicago in our line for 28 cents, this international body would take 
up this labor question, and they would go over the field from the statistics 
that they would make up. and both heads would get together by a board of 
arbitration, and if the East was not paying enough, or if the East is paying 
22 cents while we are paying 28, or when the people are striking for 28 here, 
that body would simply have the power to say that these men striking have no 
cause for it. Now, if the men in the East would strike for from 22jto 28, that com- 
Esission would probably say, local conditions being similar to what they are here, 
the men are entitled to 28 cents, because they are having the same raie out here. 
It makes no difference whatever whether we pay 25 or 28 cents, justgo long as we 
ue on a par. 

S . All you want is such a condition that you can live?—^A. That is it. 

. We have a copy of the metal polishers’agreement.—A. Yes; that is the 
same thing. 

. TestSinony closed. 
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Chicaoo, III., March HO, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. A. E. W ELLS 

General Contractor. 

The special suhoommission met at 3 p. m., pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke presi¬ 
ding. At 4 p.ln. Mr. A.E. Wells,of Chicago, a general contractor, was.intro¬ 
duced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.— A. A. E. Wells. 

Q. Your post-ofSce address —A. 1014 Monadnock Building. 

Q. Your occupation.—A. General contractor. 

Q. Are you a member of the building contractors' council?—A. I am. 

Q. How long have you beem in business in Chicago'?-A. 1 learned my trade 
here and started in the trade in 1H72, and I have been actually engaged as a con¬ 
tractor since 1880. 

Q. Please give the commisaon your views on the industrial situation here from 
the point of view of your buBinos.s.—A. I am chairman of the committee on archi¬ 
tects in the contrac'tors' council, and as such chairman a number of cases have 
come under my notice, which, 1 think, might bear upon this subject. One was 
the building of Mr. L. Mandel. on Division street, on the North Side. Heruns the 
department store. Tliis building was jiartially completed when this strike was 
inaugurated, and the work was sto])ped. After a time the architect notified the 
mason contractor that he must proceed with the work with union men, or pro¬ 
ceed with the work; the first notification was to proceed with the work. The 
committee on architects, or a number of us, went over to see the arcldtect and 
told him that the nonunion men. or men affiliated with the industrial union, the 
new union which had been started, could be furnished to complete the work; 
but the work was allowed to stand for a few djiys, and then the contractor was 
notified that the owner would not allow the nonunion juen to compete the work, 
because it would affect his trade as a deiiartment-store dealer. The thing was 
finally completed, I Itelieve, with union men. 

The case of the Northwesteni Yeast Company, which also came under our 
observation; that is on North Ashland avenue. That building was nearly ready 
for the roof, and wo at once notifi(‘<l them that we could complete it with con¬ 
tractors who were willing to go to work on the walla and complete them, 'but the 
owner said that he would not allow anybody but union men to complete the build¬ 
ing, because if he did so every window in Igs building would bo broken; and not 
only that, but he would not bo able to sell his yeast. So that buildingwas finally- 
completed by union men. So far as our own binsiness is concerned, we have had 
in the last 2 or 8 years quite a number of very annoying occniTences. For 
instance, on the McClurg Building, 31,YWabash avenue, when wo had the roofing 
tile in place the owner decided to make a change and make 3 or 8 of the upper 
floors mto the office portion of the building, and iutrodnee a large skylight to 
Ught do-wn through the proposed hallway for these 2 or 3 upper stories. 'We tad 
just got the tile tom out of the roof when there was a strike declared among the 
sheet-metal workers, I.") days or more in advance of the time which bad been set 
for tlie siming up of a contract or a settlement of some dispute between them; 
and that building stood open there for, I think, about 6 weeks, and we did not 
dare do anything -with it, because if wo had, the balance of the work—every man 
would have 'been pulled off the ^\■ork. In other words, a sympathetic strike was 
held over us there, and prevented ns from doing anything to inclose that skylight. 
And in the settlement of the building -wo had to pay $500 to the landlord for the 
loss of rent for offices that wei o delayed through the noncompletion of that sky- 
14 fht; and it also allowed so much dampness to permeate tlie building that it 
ruined a large amount of our calciminnig, which was another very large expense. 
On that same building we ran up against the same situation as regards setting 
the mullions which was noticed last night—the fact that one union claimed they 
should set them and another claimed they should not set any. We decided that 
the ornamental contractors should set it and wo should sot the structural iron 
ourselves—had to have our men set it in order to avoid a dispute, after they had 
wrangled a'bout it for some time. On this same building, about the time we were 
to complete the marble work in the toilet rooms—there were quite a number of 
good-sized toilet rooms—a marble strike was declared, and we were not able to 
complete that marble work until about 2 weeks ago. The tenants moved in laft 
May and took possession, and the building was completed ^1 but the marble 
work. 'We had to put in temporary plumbing and temporary wooden floors to 
allow the building to be occupied, and we just completed that building a very short 
time ago. Since last May the building has been standing there in this -nnoom- 
pleted condition. 
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We had a contract for the McCormicks, one portion of the McCormick Works, 
at the woodworking department. It is a very large building. For the rough 
building it took about 5,000,000 brick and about 2,250,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber, and some ironwork, etc., and we found there for the first time in our 
experience there was a limitation of work in a rough building like that. Of 
course, that covered a very big bill because there was so much labor.' Labor cost 
a great deal more, notwith.standing the fact that we had machinery of every kind 
to help the work. The labor on that work, both in brickwork and carpenter, cost 
us more than ever before. We called on our foreman there, and he said that if 
ho tried to imigorate or huiTy tho work he would be fined by the union. On the 
Cable Building, at the corner of Waba.sh and .Tackson streets, a 10-story fireproof 
building, we had a hit of marble work, and we got up against it again. We lot 
that marble work to ShormiUi & Phelps, and they were unable to jjet union men 
under such terms as they thought they should have. Thi.s strike still continued 
this was ill November—and we had finally to take that contract away. They 
allowed us. being good friends of iiur.s, to take the eontrai't away from them; but 
we paid between $7(10 and $H00 to a man wlio w<iuld do it with union men. in order 
to not produce a sympathetic strike. You see as general contractors we get it 
from all quarters on thi.s synqiathetie .strike (piestion. If there is any dispute, 
one can lay off all tho brandies in the iiuilding. Tlie walking delegate can do 
that. From tliat you can see that a .strike is produced on any building for a dis¬ 
pute in any one line on alniostany (piestion that you can bring up. 

The most serious thing to-duv. I think, that we have to contend against in the 
labor situation here i.s the way this synipatln-tic strike (piestion is held over the 
contractors, as so manvbraneh(*s,of coiirsi’. (uiter into this building. Wo are at 
the present time engaged in ereetingthe Butler Building, on West Randolph street 
and the Viaduct. Till ive iiosted notiee.s (here, such as w('ru pronmlgated by the 
building contractors’ eoiineil, we were gidtiiig along very well indeed; and when 
we did (lost tho notices our men informed us that tlmy should still eontniiie to 
work; but the very next, dav they went; tho labori'rs were told to (juit. That 
necessarily knocked off the bricklayers, but they have ke]it the contract. Thecar- 
penters had to follow suit,aa thev ran out of work. Wehad with the structural- 
iron men a personal contract. With the other lines there wiTO no contracts. They 
had all been abrogated, I Ixdieve, at tho instigation of the building trades council; 
at least, they were abrogated and not in force. But we worked the iron men as 
long as there was anything pos.siblo for them to do. They worked for about 2 
weeks after wo Imd kuockeit off the other men, or the other men had (Uiit. We 

have since proceeded with the work with men who are affiliated with the indus¬ 
trial union. We notified the iron .setters under oiir jiersonal agreement that wo 
should be very glad to have them come back under that agreement and proijeed 
with their brancli of the work, they not having ciuit. but simply knocked off, 
because there was no more workforthoin to do,and there being no dispute lietween 
us in any way, shape, or manner. , , , 

• The only possible dispute that could have occurred would have been one possi¬ 
bly which we did not entorce, becaus(i it was in the agreeiiient that it should run 
to the expiration, whicli was May 1,1 think—was the Saturday half holiday. 
We do not give it at all,because we simply work under the rules which had been 
promulgated the year before. When we notified them that we should be glad to 
have them prixieed -with the work, they said they (lould not do so because they 
were on a sympathetic strike. The sjmpathetic strike was in all the agreements 
which had been signed before—that they were not in any way to be disturbed or 
did not interfere with tho agret'iuent when a sympathetic strike was called and 
they were obliged to knock off. The, consequence was that we never could be 
sure for five minutes that wo had a gang of mim in any branch or the whole 
work. We were forced to sublet that ironwork, not being able to get iron men. 
We sublet that iron work to people who could do it—tho Holland Construction 
Company. I do not know whetlier they have started to set that w«rk or not yet. 
We arc working at the present time atxmt 80 men on that building in different 
branches, all affiliated with the industrial union. I want to say that there is a 
crowd that oongregates over at that building. They had night before last—I am 
not infomifid how it was last night—aliout 400 men; but I want to say that the 
men are taken away from that building every night. The contractors council 
keeps spocial policemen inside the building to 'toke care of it, and a city force is 
sem there of detectives and policemen every night in sufficient nnmbCT bi rar- 
ronnd all the men who are working there and take them away from that building. 
That occurs every night. There have been quite a number of men who have 
been singled out from time to time and badly beaten, hut they have courage 
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enongh to come back and go to work; and, as I say, our gang has been increasing 
all tne time, both in nerve and in number and in the quality of their work. I 
think that is all, gentlemen. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenendy.) Do you belong to any other association than the build¬ 
ing contractors’ council?—A. What do you mean? 

Q. Any other organization which is subordinate to this?—^A. Yes; we belong 
to tbe master carpenters, the carpenters and builders’ association, and the Chi- 
cago Master Masons and Btiilders’ Association. 

Q. Did you have any relations with what is called the architectural iron 
league? Was that an association of ironmasters in Chicago?—A. There is such 
an association: yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about it and its wokingsV—A. We do not deal with 
them. 

Q. You do not deal with them?—A. No, sir; we buy our steel direct from Car¬ 
negie, or whoever makes it. 

Q. You say yon Ijelong to the master masons' association?—A, Yes. 

Q. Did you have any agreement with the bricklayers that you would employ 
only union men and they sliould not work for anybody outside your association?— 
A. There was suebnn agrt'cment as that, sir, I am very sorry to say. 

Q. You were a party to it, were you?—A. We were a member of the associa- 
iion. I must confess that I never lielieved in it in any way, shape, or manner. 
I do not think it is a proper agreement, and I certainly should be very strongly 
opposed to any such agreement ever being put in force again. I do not tbink it 
is a proper thing. 

y. Do you consider that a con.spiracy against tho right of other men who are 
not in your association?—A. I tliinktosome extent it cftuld be considered so; yes. 

Q. Has your association any arrangement with the brick supply men's associa¬ 
tion by which you get bricks at a cheaper rate than anyone not in your associa¬ 
tion can get them?—A. 1 do not tliink so. except as it might apply to owners. 
What I mean by that is that there is a trade discount. 

Q. A trade discount'?—A. A discount. If you pay your bill wuthin a certain 
time you get a discount. 

Q. Have you not an understanding that independent owners or contractors do 
not got the benefit of what you call the trade discount'?—A. I do not know any¬ 
thing ahoiit that. 

Q. Have you not an agreement by which your association will buy brick only 
from certain parties?—A. We have been told that if we bought brick from certain 
parties we should get a certain discount. 

Q. Certain discount?-A. I have never known about any agreement. We buy 
all our brick, anyway, from one coiiceni. and T only want to say. so far as the 
material situation is concerned, that all material in Chicago—and I have figured 
pretty much all over tlie country—all material, I think, is cheaper than it is in 
any other place in the country. 

Do you know Mr. Harding, who owns many stores and tenement houses in 
Chicago?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You believe that the independent contractor has tho same advantage in 
buying brick that you have?—A. Ido not know; I have no knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject whatsoever. I know that he can buy material and does buy ir and gets 
aliead with Ms work, I do know that a large part of the independent contract¬ 
ors—have been told by material men: that is my only way of receiving the 
information—that they were very largely men to whom they would only sml for 
cash. That is all I know about tho independents. I do not know that I know 
any of the men who are niemb 'rs of it. 

Q. Mr. Falkenau, who spoke first last night, said that we have had a good deal 
of experience in settling strikes by jjurchase. That is not the language, but they 
couhi settle it for a consideration with the wallring delegate. Have you had any 
exi>erience in that line?—^A. I never paid a dollar to a walking delegate in that 
line. 

Q. Did you ever have an opportunity to do it?—A. I never gave anybody an 
opportunity to give me an opportunity to do it. 

Q. Do you know whether you might have had?—A. I know it has been done 
of my own knowledge, yes; hut I have never done it. 

Q. Can you tell something about the circumstances?—A. I should not cai'e to. 

Q. Is it a common belief among the contractors in Chicago that they may settle 
strikes it that way or have men go hack to work?—A. I think it is. I have heard 
men so express themselves. I have araiuaintance with only 2 or 3 men who are 
connected with the union, and I believe them to be. strictly honest, honorable 
men. I have heard, of course, of many instances where this thing has occurred. 
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stand, this trade discount was inaugurated in order to insure the prompt payment 
of bills, 

Q. It has l^n alleged here that there are firms engaged in the manufacture or 
Mle of building material, bricks, for instance, upon whom a practical boycott is 
instituted by the contractors’ association, because they do not belong to the deal¬ 
ers' combination and have no inside agreement or arrangement with the con¬ 
tractors. Is that a fact?—A. I could not tell you. I Imow this, that if I wanted 
to buy material from any man in the city of Chicago, I go and buy it to-day with¬ 
out regard to anybody or anything. Of my own knowledge I do not know any¬ 
thing about any agreement of any kind. I know of nothing that would bind me 
or in any way compel me h") Iniy material from any man against any other. I 
would go out in the market and buy where I could buy the best and cheapest 
material. 


Q. You are at liberty as a member of the association to buy where you please 
and of whom you please?—A. Yes. 

Q. But can yon negotiate practically a.s favorable terms with all the dealers in 
building material and supplies?—A. Oh, there are some little diSerences as to 
location in differept parts of the city that would operate on one dealer as against 
another; but outside of them. yes. 

Q. But there is no iu.side agreement with any dealers in materials and supplies 
for the benefit of the assfxuation?—A. Not to my knowledge. I only say for 
myself, if I want to go out, I will go out anywhere and buy material from any 
man in the city of Chicago, .and I do not know of anything to prevent it. 

Q. Does any combination or any set of men dealing in building supplies con¬ 
tribute anything into the treasury of the building contractor’s council?—A. 
No, sir. 


In the nature of a discount or a pcu cent of sales?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you state’ th.at an independent contractor or builder, not a member of 
your association, can buy as cheaidy, his credit being equally good, as any mem¬ 
ber of the builders’ association’?—A. I believe so; yes. 

Q. What is your remedy for the difiiculties that confront you and the public 
at this time?—A. I think there is only one remedy. 

Q. What is tliat?— A. 1 have been in this thing from the start. I think we 
have got to do away with the building trades council. 

Q. Do you think that will cure the diffleulty?—A. I think we can then have 
permanent an-angemonts with the different unions which will be lived up to in a 
good straightforward manner, as they have in former year*, and that business 
will go along smoothly. 

(^. Is not this central trades council a development of the sentiment which 
insists on the individual unions which go to make it up?—A. No. sir; I do not 
think so. 

(J. Has it different separate arbitrary powers not possessed by the individual 
unions?— A. I think so; yes. 

Q. Is it not made up of delegate.s of the individual unions?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are the delegates instructed when they are sent to the central trades coun¬ 
cil?—A. I could not tell you that. I do not know their workings. 

(^. Is not the central council representative of a great number of individual 
unions? If it got a policy not in consonance with the policy desired by the indi¬ 
vidual members of the unions-A. (Interrupting.) Well, it depends on how 

the consonance of the opinion of the inmvidual unions is obtained, jiossibly, to 
some extent, as to what that may mean. If I am correctly informed, that is held 
in the hands of comparatively few men in each union. Consequently, it is not 
the opinion of the body of men that goes forth to the world as the union opinions. 
If I am misinformed, I should be very glad to be coirected, but that is my 
understanding. 

Q. You think that the men in the subordinate lodges or unions debate the 
questions which concern them and pass upon them?—^A. They are there, sir, to 
say what they think. 

Q. Do you find the central council of your own or^fanixation useful in acting 
for the individual associations, as concentrating the wush and desire and purpose 
of the individual organizations?—A. The central council would never have been 
formed, and never would have been possible, if it had not been for the oonitions 
which exist to-day in the building trades. 

Q. Does it not facilitate the conduct of the business of all the associations?—A. 
No, sir. 

To have a head to which all matters can be referred?—A. No. 


, It is no advantage?—A. No, I do not think so in the least, except as it com- 
bam this principle of the building trades council. 
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Q. Is the existence of your individual organizations and of your cental body 
resultant from the organization of the labor unions?—A. I think so, entirely. 

Q. Have they existed also contemporaneously with the labor unions?—A. No; 
they have not. I think that the labor unions were started very many years before 
these organizations of contractors were started at all. 

Q. Do you say that the organization of the contractors is a logical result of the 
organization of labor?—A. You mean of the contractors' council or the con¬ 
tractors’ association? 

Q. No; of the contractors, their individual organization'?—A. Yes; it has been 
fer(!(id ui)on the men for self-protection. 

Q. You find it beneficial to act together, do you'?—A. Yea. 

Q. In preserving your interests and protecting and advancing them?—A. 'Yes. 

Q. Y'ou see no other way to alleviate present conditions and correct existing 
evils in relation to the matters we are dis(uissing exci'pt by the dissolution of the 
building trade.s council'?—A. Tliat is my solution of it. 

Q. Can you give any legislation wliich you think would be beneficial, or any 
other method (ir phui'?—A. If there was any legislation that could make men 
honest, I think that legislation could probably !« made very effective; but unfor¬ 
tunately it has never proved very effective in that respect. If men will not keep 
their word their agreement is of no use. 

Q. I suppose you know that thi> gentlemen on the opposite side of the contro¬ 
versy allege the same condition of affairs with re.spect to t.h(‘ contractors—that 
they do not keep their word or live up to their agi’eement'?—A. 'Well, I am very 
sorry for that. I do not think that is so. Of cour.se there may bo individual 
cases, as there always will be and always havi' been, where men do not live unto 
their agreements. Then' may !«■ men who will not, but they are but few. Re- 
fore this thing came uji I bad had very little to do with the association’s w'ork. 
In fact, I had been a very busy man, had not had tlie time, but I had found out 
in visiting these organizations of which I am a member, the master masons and 
the master carpenters, that there were men who did not live up to the agree¬ 
ments in our association. I rpgri't very much to say it, but it was a fact. And 
I want to say right here that tlie only way tliat I could defend the keeping intact 
of the builrfing contractors' council and th<! dissolution of the building trades’ 
council would be that we should enforce absolutely and strictly tho rules which 
should be laid down, and see that every man carried them out. 

Q. Is not the central trades council necessary also for the same purpose?—A. 
No, sir. I believe wo can effect it by penaltira if wo have proper agi'eements 
through arbitration, which always has Iks-ii in fi irce, with the separate unions, and 
then I see no reason on (‘artli for any building trades council. They have 
always been a disturbing element and always will be and always would be. 
I do not know that I blame them. They rose to power very quickly, and were 
men, very many of them, at least, who had not been used to wielding power, and 
they simply lost their heads. They did not think there was anything on earth 
that could stop them. That was very unfortunate. It was said here last night 
in the history of the agreement which rvas entered into with these men for a 
permanent arbitration board, which they did not (lualify on—as we understand, 
mstructions were sent to the individual unions along with the agi'eement not to 


Q. That was the Madden .agreement?—A. That was the Madden agreement, 
yes; it was an agreement for a permanent arbitr.ation board. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you instituted any suits at law against men who 
have interfered with your business, and in your opinion unlawfully’?—A. No, sir. 

Q. 'Why not?—A. I question whether that would avail usan^hingif we did. 
It would be an exceedingly hard thing to prove, probably, and I think altogether 
it would be too troublesome an undertaking. 

Q, Why would it be hard to prove’?—A. There would be a great many things 
that would enter into it, I suiipose. We have never taken it up and never given 
it a thought. 

J . Why not give it a thought'?—A. That might be a good thing. Wehavesimply 
eredalong ivith the rest, and we have suffered so long and so much that we have 
made up our minds it is not a wise thing to do, for the contractors’ sake and tte 
laboring men’s sake. We believe the time has come to help a man and make him 
a little more independent, ffe is not an independent man to-day; he is not his 
oven man; be works absolutely and unqualifiedly at.the dictate of the walking 
delegate. He can not say .1 minutes of the day tliat he can work. 

Q. R is not a fundamental principle of popular government that it is and must 
be a government of laws and not of men'?—A. Ifes, I believe that is so, but it is 
not carried out in that 'way in this city to-day. 
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Q. Is not the best way to protect personal liberty to enforce the law?—A. Yes, 
that is a pretty good way to do it if yon can do it. 

Q. Why not try it?—A. Well, as I say, wo have never thought of trying it. 

Q. In your opinion, are person and property and opportunity to earn a living 
jeopardized in the building trades in Chicago by existing labor conditions?—A. 
I do not think anybody could gainsay that. It is an absolute fact. It we had 
time I should like to have this Commission visit the Butler building and see the 
gathering of men there when the men are taken away at night—hooting, yelling, 
trying to intimidate in every way possible. It would be a little matter of educa¬ 
tion to see 3(K) or 400 men gathered around a building to hoot at men pursuing 
their ]>eaceful callings. 

tj. Is that going on every day?—A. Ye.s; every day. The police and detectives 
take tho.se men away from tlai building not one day, but every day. 

tj. Can not those gathiu-ings be broken npV—A. They are not broken up. We 
have reiiuested that they should bo broken up. but they are not. 

Q. Do you feel that tlu! law is not enforced by ihe'authorities?—A. I do not 
know that I care to go into that. Th<‘ situation speaks for itself. I do not care 
to have anything to say on the sub,ieet. The situation is as it is. It does not 
look as thougn there wa.s any law on the subject at all. 

(Testimony closed.) 


('hk'.voo. Ili... March . 10 . WOO . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. W. BONNER. 

Flt,mr TiU and Oniaiiiciital Mamie Caniraeior. 


The special snbeommission mot at l(l a. m., March ;■!(). 1»00. in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At li.l’I p. m., Mr. A. W. Bonner was 
sworn as a witne.ss and t('stified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.vkku.) Please giv<'your uame.—A. A. W. Bonner. 

U. Post-offie.e address.—A. No. t’.Ml) South State .street, Chicago, 

Q. Occupation.—A. Contractor. 

Q. In what i)artioular lino?—A. Til(“ and mosaic; floor tile and ornamontal 
mosaic. 

Q. You are a member of tin- building contractors' council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wc should be happy to have; you make a statement in vour own way on the 
industrial condition here from the standpoint of your industry.-A. I have sat 
here and hoard so much said that it wonld be almost impossible for me to make 
any statement without, in some jiarticulars, covering the ground already covered 
by those who luive te,stifled b(!for(' me. Of course you under.stand at the present 
time there is an industrial condition in the building line in Chicago whicli is 
probably unique. We had in Chicago prior to a few years ago labor unions 
which to a gi’eat extent acted independently of one another. I never had any 
difficulty with them, and in fact I might .say that'I never had trouble with the 
building trade.s council, as an individual. I have been brought into trouble with 
them through sympathetic action on their part. 

I think the only thing I could give of any interest to you would be on the line 
of what the I'fEect on the general condition of affairs, local and national, of an 
organization of the kind that exists in Chicago at the present time will be. 
When the thing got into such a condition that the dealers in mantels and tiles 
in Chicago had to get together, they aski'd me to join them in forming an asso¬ 
ciation. I refused. The organization was a failure. They ran for a few years 
longer and the conditions got a little bit worse. They again tried to form an 
organization. They again a.sked me to join them and I again refused. The 
thin.g went on for about a year longer and conditions commenced to get a little 
worse, and I commenced to feel it a little bit myself, and of course, self-pres¬ 
ervation lieing the first law’ of nature, 1 went in to see what they wanted to do. 
We formed an organization for the purpose of acting in unison against the 
community that worked for us. We made an agreement with them, a collective 
agreement—one agreement for the mantel and tile dealers’ association and one 
for the tile setters and mosaic layers' union; also with their helpers. By this time 
they had become affiliated with the building trades council. The agreement 
went along for a little wliile until they commenced to place fines on the memters 
of the mantel and tile dealers’ association for acts in different parts of the city. 
For instance, there was Hawes & Dodd, S4 Adams street. They were setting a 
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vestibule up on tbe Lake Store, about 5 miles from tbeir place of business. They 
sent out a tile setter and his helper. They Were working in the little vestibule. 
Of course the employer does not go near these buildings once in a hundred days, 
except to see whether it is in good condition after it is completed. Some time 
during the day the mosaic layer or tile setter for some reason or other left his 
work for a few moments, and the helper, in the absence of the setter, started to 
tor the paper—the dampness takes it off and leaves the mosaic. In doing that 
a few of the pieces stuck to the paper. He picked those off and put them back 
in the cement. About that time the walking delegate camo to the door and saw 
him. He did not remonstrate with the man; called his attention to what he was 
doing, and walked off and fined the concern $50 for having the helper set that 
mosaic. Wo refused to allowtheinan to pay it. We thi'eatened to lock them all 
out and quit the business. 

Tlien they went after the Interior Wood Working Oompany. I think they are 
on Wabash avenue, just south of Coiigre.ss .street. Tliey had an old man work¬ 
ing for them, probably 60 years old. and they had a nile in a part of their agree¬ 
ment that all men over 50 years old could work for $;!..50 a day. This man had 
reached the age probably of 60, somewhere about that, and they passed a special 
rule in their union that they would allow him to work, as a case of charity; so he 
went to work for this conct'm, and after he had worked there for several weeks 
they came back and demanded Si.,50 a day for him. He had been working for 
|2.50. They had a clause in their contract for arbitration in all these cases. In 
no case was arbitration allowed. It wa.H on the mandate of the walking delegate. 
On the spur of the moment the tine conie.s and you don't get anyinen it you don’t 
pay it. They fined the Interior Wood Working Company a hundred dollars. We 
sent the communications to the union. The walking delegate suppressed them; 
would not read them to the union; and we told them through our officer several 
times—sent them coinmunirations—that they would have to put the man back 
on his work or there would lie trouble. They did not do it and we locked them 
out for 6 weeks. I must say that prior to that the contractors had individual con¬ 
tracts with the unions. When this caim; to a settlement wo refused to sign any more 
individual agreements with them, 'you must have a joint agreement. That is 
what we insisted on. The (^ue.stion went on for !J or 4 weeks. Nothing could lie 
done but slugging. They did notallow even the employer to work himself. One 
employer went to the north side and was working. Two men came in, one on one 
side and one on the other. He did not pay any attention to them. One hit him on 
the head wth a piece of pipe and cut his head open and put him in the hospital. 
They organized a siiuad that goes out on bicycles to slug and disappear quickly. 
Thoseare facts that nobody can controvert. When the question of this settlement 
came it had been refeiTedto me, as a member of the mantel and tile dealers’ associa¬ 
tion, and I stateil I would take the case in hand it therest of the dealers would keep 
their hands off. I want to tell the gentlemen of the commission this, that when 
we went into this thing I believed it was a ease of self-preservation. Tlie laws did 
not give us any protection. We were thrown on our own resiKinsihilities, just the 
same as if we were defending ourselves against a band of highway rohbCTS on the 
highway. We had to do it. I claimed, when it came to a case of that kind, we 
were justified in doing thing.s even if they were not legally within the law. I said, 
" Gentlemen, turn this case over to me.” I went down to the office and threw my 
chair back and put my feet on my desk and .said, “ Gentlemen, when yon want to 
sign this in writing come down here and do it; hut I will not do a thing until you 
do.” They signed it. 

This is the time when the citizens of Chicago should have no fear of the kodak 
or the wrecking crew! This is the time for the citizens of Chicago to come to the 
front and detemine at once whether the laws of this land are for one class and 
not for another; whether a society called the building trades council can within 
itself do that which if put on the statute Ixjoks of the United States would pro¬ 
duce a revolution inside of one week! These conditions prevail here to such an 
extent that it has brought about an organization, a contractors’council, in the 
city of Chmago, which I do not think would have been possible if the conditions 
had not got s<i extremely bad that the Molly McGuires in Pennsylvania never, in 
their palmiest days, coffid compare with them. They had not learned the finesse 
of the times. I was in Pennsylvania during the time of the Molly McGuires. 
They'had never attained such finesse in doing these tiling as the walking dele- 
of the building trades council of the city of Chicago. They have murdered 
men in their own halls and on the streets; slugged them, their own members, and 
driven them from the city, and driven business men out of the. city. I think 
mjyself that most of this is done through a great deal of thoughu^ssness. I 
thidk they do not really think they are doing wrong, and the great mass of 
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workmen do not know an 3 rthing about it. The workman is intimidated to such an 
extent that he is afraid to say to his partner in any branch of the trade what his 
feelings are, if opposed to those in authority. I would not like to say they actually 
send men out to do it, but the men do it tanking they have a right to do it. They 
have an idea that the man who works with his hands on certain conditions in a 
building is a laboring man, but nobody else is a laboring man, and if anybody 
does things that don’t meet his ideas he has a right to go out and use a club or 
piece of gas jripe to slug him, and has got a right to picket your shoj) or home. 

If such a thing can be sustained by the laws of the United States, if an organ¬ 
ization can be brought together to picket your home, I want to know if that is 
ni)t pretty near as bad as having a highwayman atop the coach on the highway? 
If that is law,if that can not be stopped,! don't see any use of putting laws on 
the statute books against mobs, riots, and intimidation. Men have a right to 
organize and demand wages; have a right to refuse to work for me and all that; 
but if men can organize to stop other men from doing work or going peaceably 
about their different V(K:ations. They went to the north side here on Wilson 
avenue, and split a man’s head open; and twenty of them came in and swore that 
the man charged was in Fort Wayne, working on the freight house at the time. 
There was a preiaaiderance of evidence against a man who was half-murdered. 
They knocked a man senseless on the strt'et: policeman catches a man kicking him 
and knocking him all over the street. Because that man was in a senseless condi¬ 
tion and could not identify the man, the prisoner was discliarged. Another man 
on the north side was charged with assaulting a man. On the witness stand he 
admits he struck the man—almost killed him. Six men come from the bricklayers' 
hall and each one goes and swears one after the other that the man was in the 
bricklayers' hall; tbe whole six of them. All stood up and perjured themselves. 
That is the way they run this organization. As I said before, gentlemen, these 
things arc done, and if there is no way to lead these men to understand that they 
have no more right to do those things than the doctors and the lawyers and the 
business men themselves, there is bound to be revolution in this country. It can 
not be stopped. Themenarefoolish: they are injuring themselves. Thecontract 
I hayi' in my pocket—1 do not wish to produce this contract unless I understand 
it will be returned to me; it don't belong to me; it belongs to the organization. 
Here I have a contract which we were forced to sign and which I am ashamed 
my name is attached to, as an Ameri(;an citizen. Idid it under stress of emer¬ 
gency, as all these things came to us. We gave away to that, until there were so 
many of them we could go no further. Here is one that stops an American from 
ever going into business for himself. This contract stops any tile setter’ from 
being a business man in hie own trade. It stops me, who learned the trade as an 
American, from handling tools; it stops me from teaching my eon the tl’ade; 1 can 
not even teach him by letting him into the union, because the union won't let 
him in. 


Q. Because he is your son'?—A. If he is a tile setter's son he can not get in. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you fui-nish a copy of that to the commission?— ^A. 
Yes; I will have one struck off for you. No apprentice is allowed in this business 
in the city of Chicago. There is no apprentice in our line, and I am very credit¬ 
ably informed there is not one in New York. Tliere has not been a man 
allowed to join this union in about 5 years. It is a close corporation. Nobody 
gets in. When a tile setter comes into this town and I hire him and he does not 
belong to the union, they will give him a privilege of some kind to work until his 
application is passed on. They will immediately run off to where some one has 
three or four or live men working and steal one and bring him down and put him 
in his place, and thus run him o it of town. 

This stops my children from getting into the trade. It stops the man himself 
from going into business. It doesn't allow the employer to handle the tools. In 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred when the employee goes into business prob¬ 
ably SK) per cent of his capital is ability to do his own work. Ho can get cre^t 
for liis material, but he can not get credit for his labor. If he has not the money 
he can not get it. It stops him from going into business. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Does it specifically do that?—^A. No; it stops him in the 
manner in which the contract is drawn up. It says no member of the mantel and 
tile dealers’ association shall handle tools. It allows for no apprentices. There 
is not an apprentice in the city of Chicago. 

Now we have another here which is for laborers. We can make a laborer in 
about fifteen minutes, though that is a simple thing. The only thing in this 
that I am ashamed of—my name is attached to both of these agreements as pres¬ 
ident of the mantel and tile dealers’ association—is that I have ^owed myself to 
sign my rights of citizenship away. 

77 ^- 26 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Why did you?—A. I don't believe in gentlemen 
coming here, whether contractors or otherwise, and trying to deny what they did 
in the past. I was, probably, in some instances really just as much to blame as 
the others. We did it because we had to have these men. We needed them and 
they were a unit, and we had to act as a unit. We had to do it or go out of busi¬ 
ness. When I went into the building every other branch of mechanics walked 
out of the building. The contractors, not being united, they had no sympathy 
for one another. They were disunited. That is the way these things occurred 
on us all. They have the rules in this here—the limitation of work. 

Q. You mean a day’s work?—A. A day’s work. And after we made these agree¬ 
ments they would issue cards. After agreeing not to do it they would issue cards 
to the members, putting a limit on the work in different places. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to tell you there is no use in coming over here and 
making comiilaints. We could cite you, probably, innumerable cases of assault.— 
I think they could also, probably in the nature of clothesline stories, or clothesline 
fights that come before the .iustice courts. Every American citizen who knows 
anything about thisquestion of strikes knows tliere is only one thing in the world 
that ever carries these things through successfully—intimidation and physical 
force; only those two forces; they never can bo carrieil without them. Now, it 
is up to the American people whether any band of men, whether they have wrongs 
or whether they have not. have a right to take to themselves the power to enforce, 
by physical force and intimidation, their wishes in this matter. 

Now, I am saying this more forcibly because I knoiv there is a large delegation 
with the pre.sident of the building trades council sitting at my back. I say, as 
an American citizen, it must lie done away until or the workingman’s rights in 
the United States are gone. I say it for him; not myself. I can go out and make 
a living. The masses must be stopjied from enforcing their rules in this coimtry 
or they will live under a military government. The business of this country can 
not be at the beck and call, the whistle, of a few irresiKinsible men who can close 
down all the large, varied industries of this country with the snap of their finger. 
It is a light no man should have. The Czar of Russia hasn’t it. If the Czar of 
Russia were to attempt to force the mandate issued by a ^ntleman named O'Con¬ 
nell, in the city of Chicago, they would drive him out of Russia. The man does 
not breathe who thinks more and ■will do more for the laboring men in Chicago 
than I ■will. The only time I was ever interested was when we locked them out 
for fining members, and this time. The contractors’ council—I went in with this 
because I knew it was nefiessary that men who had the moral courage to do it 
must come to the line and do this—I knew when I went in with it that it was 
going to be a national affair before I was through with it. You gentlemen who 
are at the front in the United States and in power in Congress and in the Senate 
must consider that even for the workingmen—not for the employer; the manu¬ 
facturer, the business man, the contractor, can take care of himself—but for the 
interest of the workingman—for himself, for his interest—it must lie taken care 
of somewhere; you can not stop it by arbitration. There is no such thing as 
arbitrating the question of patrolling my home or my factory or where I am 
working. That question can not be arbitrated—whether a man can patrol me on 
this side of the street or the other side of the street; or the question of whether 
I have the right of hiring and discharging whom I please, and whether a man 
has the right to work for whom he pleases. That question can never be arbi¬ 
trated; it has got to be settled without arbitration. It must be free to every man 
to do those tfings without any handicap whatever on either party. There will 
always be a class of people in the world who will come to the top, and there will 
be a class who will stay at the bottom. It is the duty of the class at the top to 
help along those who are a little bit weaker, physically or mentally; but when 
you commence to say these rights must be arbitrated, then you have got to arbi¬ 
trate it with military force. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Do you include compulsory arbitratiofi?—A. Any kind. 
Compulsoiy arbitration, to enforce it, must be forced by a power behind it; that 
means mihtury force. 

Q. If a law were passed providing that as a last resort all ^sputes of this sort 
must be submitted to compulsory arbitration, and the partici^nts Iwund by law 
to abide by the arbitration, the power of government would Ite behind it,-would 
it not. to enforce it, if it were the law of Sie land?—^A. Yea. 

» ■ Q, 'Would it not 'be effective then ?—^A. I don’t think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) 'What you m^n, as I understood you, is that certain 
fundnnental rights, guaianteed to a free-born American citizem are not to be 
questioned?—A. Not to be questioned or arbitrated a minute. 'The minute you 
do they are gone. The history of the world is the same to-day as it always was. 
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TOe minute there ie a body in any country that has a right to say what are a man's 
righto—^fnndamentol rights I am speaking of—that minute the masses lose their 
righto. _ He loses his rights—I am speaking now for the workingman. The masses 
lose their righto when the question is put into arbitration. That question must be 
free and full, as it is laid down in the Constitution to-day—the question of my 
right to hire and discharge whom I please. 

"Well, now, isn’t it quite possible that a condition may arise, probably has 
arisen, between labor on one the hand and capital or the employers on the other, 
where both sides keep clearly within the law, within their rights, and yet where 
(ffeat loss might ensue, and a nece.ssity arise of bringing it to a termination for 
the good of the public?—A. I think there is an emergency of that kind. 

Q. Assuming a case of that kind, would not some law allowing an appeal, as a 
last resort, to arbitration be beneficial? That would not touch the fundamental 
rights of the individuals.—A. I do not know whether it would bo beneficial or 
not, but I will say this: I do not see how you can enact a law that will make us 
as members of the building contractors’ council, or individually, pay anybody 
any certain wages or liyo up to any kind of rules. I do not see how a third party 
can come in and toll me what I can afford to pay. In some few places there is a 
certain thing manufactured on a certain line, day in and day out, such as a piece 
of cloth. You weave that thing day in and day out for years, and you pay so 
much for the stuff that goes in the warp and so much for the filling. I can seo 
how yon can go into a settlement of wages on something like that, but in the gen¬ 
eral business of the country I don’t see how yon can do it. But even if you can, 
I don’t see how you could force me out without taking away from me my right to 
employ whom I ulea.sc, as an American citizen, and also taking away from the 
workman the right to work for whom he plea.ses. 

You do not see any hope from legislation at all? 1 understood you to say a 
while ago that there must bo some legislation.—A. No; the legislation must be 
that the laws in the land must be enforced. Tbe luen must bo given to under¬ 
stand that they have a right to work for whom they jdease, and to refuse to work, 
and when they have enforced that right they have lu) other right. 

y. Is not the presumption now that there are such laws in existence?— 
A. Well. I am not much of a hand for enacting laws and amending laws. I 
believe in electing the men who will enforce the laws. I think the laws of the 
United States and the State of Illinois and Chicago are perfectly ample to cover 
all these questions, if enforced. I am nut saying now that they are not enforced; 
I say if they are. 

Q. You think there is law enough?—A. Law enough, plenty. Making laws 
doesn't help matters if dishonest men are put in office to carry them out. 

Q. Then I gather from your position that the fundamental difficulty here lies 
in the fact that the laws are not enforced.—A. No,I wou^ go so far as that. I 
don’t want to go into politics on it at all. 

Q. There is no politics in that.—A. I want to say this, that as the building 
trades council is constituted, as it carried out ite oh,iectB and aims—not as its con¬ 
stitution and by-laws lay them down, but as it carries them out—most innocent— 
I will put it this way: the most innocent; and I think a society that probably 
started for the best object in the world was the Whitecap,s of Indiana; started 
with a very laudable disposition to do what wa.s right, and probably arrrected 
some wrongs that prevailed in that locality. But it took a vigilance committee 
in Indiana to get nd of them. The law would not do it; could not be enforced 
until the intimidation was stopped. 

Q. Who got rid of the vigilance committee?—^A. The vugilance committee was 
composed of such men that the minute the Whitecaps were out of the road they 
disbanded. And they did the same thing in California; and they did the same 
thing in Kentucky. Now I was in Potteville. Pa., when the Molly Maguires 
were being tried. I was also in Manch Chunk, Pa., when they were all in 
idle jail. I was around through the other places there. I was afraid to say to 
my brother, unless I was in position to see for a mile around mo, what my opinion 
of the Molly Maguires was. You know there was not a judge or an officer on the 
Reading Railroad anywhere who dared to express his opinion; but, gentlemen, 
they were wiped out; it had to come to an end. And this organization, as it is 
run to-day in the city of Chicago, with ito president sitting here, is not one iota 
better than the Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania. 

It can only enforce its rules by intimidation and force, both as to the contractor 
and the employee. You gentlemen who come from other parts of the United 
States know that there are thousands of men glad to work; and do you not know 
why they do not go to work? Does not the press tell you? Does not every man, 
woman, and child in Chicago know why they do not come here and get work? 
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Fear of life and limb. If that is not a reign of terror, what is it ? Yonr life is not 
safe except you are some fellow like one of us who is up so high that they are 
afraid there will be too big a stink if we are hurt; that is all that keeps their 
hands off us. Not fear of us; it is fear of the impression it will make on the pub¬ 
lic which is the only thing that makes them keep their hands off. They are car¬ 
rying out even, to make this thing more perfect—they arc can-ying out the Ber- 
tillon system with their own employees. They arc taking a man’s measure and 
his jihotograph and erecting a rogue’s gallery and sending it all over the United 
Stales—of the workingmen,not the contractors. I d(} not know but we shall be 
in it after a while. Now, that is not put to you, gentlemen, so ttiat you can take 
it back to Washin^on. This condition in Chicago has got to be stopi)ed in some 
manner; 1 do not know how. 

I gather from your remarks that there, is no remedy for this except making 
an impression upon public sentiment.—A. Yes; public sentiment has wiped all 
these out. It did it in Califomia; it did it in Kentucky: it did it in Indiana, and 
it did it in Pennsylvania. Have public sentiment take the right course and the 
authorities seek the right course. But an officeholder will not enforce the laws 
against organizations of this kind, becaii.se he does not know whether I am a 
member or who is. I do not know when I am talking whether I am talking to a 
sympathizer or not; therefore I keep still and do nothing. That reign of terror 
is in Chicago to-day. A man stixid at my desk—I will name one—.Tames Hard¬ 
ing. an English tile .setter. He stood at my desk here about IT or 4 weeks ago and 
told me that he has had his brother here from England for 4 years, and he has 
tried to get him to be a helper to help him set tile, and he has' failed up to the 
present time to do it. They will not allow it in the union, and la- can not do 
work for his own brother. The men hare .stood .at my desk and .said, “ Mr. Bon¬ 
ner, if we were allowed, we would hire out to you as we used to do in the old 
days, and we would work for $2 a day if you gave us a contract, but we c^an not 
take it.” But they walk the streets. The way business is run they are afraid 
they will do too much; they are afraid they will do it right. In a great many 
cases the intimidation is such that the men will go downi to the meetings when 
they are ordered just like a lot of slaves; just come to the meetings when they 
are ordered and go when they are ordered, because they do not know whom t‘o 
talk to; they are in fear of one another. I defy any man that belongs to the 
building trades council to show that any builder or contractor, or any man he 
employed, ever attempted to interfere with them or do any bodily injury to them 
in the city of Chicago unless he was attacked first and did it in self defense. All 
of this trouble is done by them, and they do it by regularly constituted commit¬ 
tees. I know of my own personal knowledge the very building whore their 
wrecking crew has gone into a building and torn out the plumbing work. They 
went in there and smashed and tore it all to pieces. They W'ould go into a rooiii 
like this and take a sharj) hatchet and chop every piece of woodwork all to piece.s. 
That is the wrecking crew. The flying squadron has to go to the right place to 
meet a fellow and leave him for the patrol, the police, or somebody to pick him 
up. There is no use of denying that. They can not enforce the rules, yon can 
not, and I can not, and anybody else can not force the men to go to work except 
with physical force. You can not do it if they do not want to do it. I will 
leave this with you or give yon copies. I should like to say that in being forced 
to sign this we also forced them to say that they would not work for anybody 
but us. We forced that in. Yon will see that is written afterward. We forceil 
that clause as the liest we could get out of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantle.) Do you know of any arrangement made by members of 
your council and committee with anyone in Chicago to secure the slugging and 
beating of members of the nnion?—A. No, sir; never heard of such a thing. 

Q. Have you a committee of your council that has those things in charge?—A. 
No, sir; never Imew of anybody being slugged by them, either. I never heard of 
a union man being what is commonly called slugged. 

Q. What committee of your council has charge of the matter of protecting 
men whom you may employ, nonunion men?—A. The executive committee. 

Q. Are you a member of that committee?—A. Yes, sir; I am a member of that 
committee. 

Q. Do you know a man named LeVin?—A. No, I never met him in my life that 
I teow of. I never came in contact with him: never knew Ms name until I saw 
it in the paper. I think Mr. Behel knows if there were any detectives hired to 
protect the men—^take them home and protect them on the buildings. 1 thinkMr. 
Behel did it. 


Q. Tgather that yon see noth.ug to be done but fight it out?—A. Fight it out. 
Q. And depend ujion public sentiment?—A. Depend upon public senHment and 
let nobody interfere. 
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Q. fBy Mr. Kennedy.) I shonld like to ask you if you do not litdieve that when 
you signed this article 10 of this agreement you entered into a conspiracy with 
the labor unions against tht; public good and against the rights of other individ¬ 
uals?—A. Yes, sir; I believe I did. I acknowledged that before I showed it to 
you. I am confessing now my sins. I acknowledge that I did it, and that is a 
thing I am ashamed of. 

Q. Were you forced to do this?—A. Yes, or go out of business. 

Q. Go out of business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a party to any other sort of conspiracy against the good of society 
and of individuals in particular—I mean a conspiracy with the building supply 
people to purchase-A. (Interrupting.) No, sir. 

. purchase only from them, and they to sell only to meinber.s of vour organ¬ 

ization?—A. No, sir; there is no combination at all. 

Q. Doyouknowof anything of that sort?—A. No, sir. 

O. In Chicago?—A. No, sir; a man came in from the west and showed me that 
he had received some of the same goods that I deal in. There was the difference 
^tween 12 and 14 cents—a difference of 2 cents cheaper than I could buy in the 
United States. _ And he is not a member of any association. He is not a tile 
dealer or anything else. He bought the goods cheaper-than I could buy them. 

Q' Manti.e.) There seems to be a contradiction between yourself and 

Mr. Gindele. Has not your association an understanding or agreement with 
dealers in building materials by which the members of your association get a 
rebate?—A. No, sir. Now, I want you to understand the facts thoroughly. I do 
not want to hoodwink you or take advantage of a technicality. 

Q. All we want is the tinth, you know, about these things.—A. These goods 
that Mr. Gindele speaks of, of course I do not buy. We have this understanding 
among ourselves for self-protection. We as the mantel and tile dealers’ associa¬ 
tion have an understanding between ourselves—not with any manufacturer. The 
manufacturer has nothing to do with it, because we can not control the manufac¬ 
turer. I have an idea—I do not say this positively—that all the tile manufacturers 
in the United States are in a trust; because I can buy ,iust us cheap from Brown 
as I can from Smith. We have an understanding among ourselves that if they 
sell outside of us in Chicago we withhold our custom—we ■will not buy from them. 
We can not buy any to sell outside, but there is no combination between them and 
us. We can not control them. 

Q. You are not a general contractor?—A. No, no; deal in generiil material. 
We are seeking the right to deal -with whom we please. 

y. You do not know anything about this agreement between the general con¬ 
tractors’association-A. (Interrupting.) No, sir; no, air. 

(Testimony closed) 


Ciiioaoo, III., J/on-A so, woo. 

T£STIM0KY OP MS. PSEDESICK P. BAQLEY, 

Wholexale Marhle Dealer^ Chicago. 


The special subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 30. 1900. in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 4.40 p. m. Mr. Frederick P. Bagley 
was sworn as a witness and testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Olauke.) Your name'?—A. Frederick P. Bagley. 

Q. Post-office address?—A. Eighteenth Street Viaduct, Chicago. 

(5. Occupation?—A. Wholesale marble dealer. 

Q. Hov long have you been in that business in Chicago?—A. Twelve years. 

Q. Are you a member of the contractors’ council’?—A. I am. 

(J. The commission will be pleased to hear any statement you may wish to make 
concerning the condition of your industry and of the building trades generally in 
Cdiicago, and in relation to labor.—A. In relation to lalxir in my own trade, the 
difficulties in that have practically been confined to the last year. In April of last 
year the marble cutters and setters’ union of Chicago presented an agreement to 
the manufacturers here, who also set work in the buifffings, in which the union 
wished to control the coping, the cutting, the fitting, and the setting of building 
marble coming into the city of Chicago—that is to say, no marble work for the 
city of ChicaTO coulu be brought in here in a finished state. All of it would have 
to be finished here and by the members of that union—the association here. At 
that time we did not have practically any association, but the dealers were called 
together and this agreement that was presented by the union was considered. It 
was seen that if that agreement was enforced the largest firms in town here, who 
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practically control 80 jier cent of the capacity here, would be forced to confine 
their biiKiness to the city of Chicago. In that agreement the men demanded 
practically a raise of a dollar a day and the cutting down of their time from 1 to 
a hours. Some of the shops at that time were running 10 hours and some 9 hours. 
The wages they demanded and the hours would make it impossible for any manu¬ 
facturer to manufacture his goods here and send them outside of Chicago and 
compete with firms located outside of Chicago on account of the increase in the 
price of labor. In addition to that the manufacturers realized what it would be 
to have an oi-ganization in their shops that was affiliated with the building trades 
council. The difficulties that the other trades had had here with the building 
trades council or the rules <if the unions thatwere enforced by the building trades 
council taught us that wo could not run our bu-siness in the factories and have an 
org.anizatioti in control of the shop that was affiliated with that council. 

Those were the two (luestions—the question of rai.se in wages, the cost, and 
these restrictions that would be sure to follow if we let an organization into our 
shops affiliated with that council. The manufacturers here then went into an 
association to fight that question. They did not object to the raise in wages or 
the hours iu the building; we were perfectly willing to pay that, because every¬ 
body else paid the same in the building. In addition to that we felt that any 
re.striction or rules—that all those things in the way of limiting the atnount of 
work they would do—that every one would have to suspend who did business in 
Chicago. We had conferences with the officials of the unions and explained 
those conditions to them. We explained that we ciould not pay the.se wages and 
comixite outside, and it was necessary, in view of the productive capacity iu our 
line of business, lo get business outside to keep the jilants going. The union 
refused to do anything in reference to leaving the shops alone. They attempted 
to compromise on the question of lowering the wages in the factory. They 
offered to reduce those, but they wanted the control of the .shops, and that lead we 
refused to give. A nninlier of firms by force of conditions were compelled, after 
two or three months of stniggle, to si^i the agreement. There were tour or five 
firms who would not sign, who represented 80 per cent of the business, and they 
have been forced since then to put their work in the buildinjfs here with non¬ 
union men. That is the condition in the marble business in Clucajto to-day. 

There is one thing I want to taka this occasion to say: that this fight in the 
marble question has been couduct(‘d, on the part of the union, in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent manner almost, except on two or three occasions, from any other fi^t I 
know of that has betm carried on between the employers and. the unions. That 
is as far as I know at the iiresent time, there have been, I think, but three cases 
of a.s.sault, and I think only about three or four cases of de.struction of property. 
One of the members of the union and his fighters went up and assaulted a man 
on tho North Side. The man, I think, was putting marble work in. I think they 
used hammers on him. and then they destroyed the property that was in position, 
BO as not only to injure the man, but to injure the contractor who was'putting 
the work in. One or two others have been assaulted. It is a small number in 
comparison with what has happened in other trades. I want to say that for the 
union. They have conducted themselves in that res^t very well. 

There is another thing I want to speak about, ana that is the tendency of the 
unions in this town, that is, a number of them—marble men, and especially the 
stonecutters—where it is not a (juestion of unionism, but it is a question of their 
own union. About a year ago we had the contract for the extenor marble work 
for the Montgomery-Ward building up here on Michigan avenue, which went 
into Georgia marble. On account of the conditions that govern marble building, 
the exterior, in order to produce a good effect and do it at a price that is at afl 
economical, the material must be cut out at the quarries. No two blocks of 
marble are alike. After you get a block of marble sawed you may discover a 
defect in it or something that will make it so it won't match with the block taken 
out previously. That has to he thrown aside and another one used. You save 
the freight and the handling. At the quarries where that marble WM taken out 
they always use union men. They work tiiem 8 hours. That umon is affili¬ 
ated with the National Association of Stone Cutters, with headquarters at Wash¬ 
ington. They have a charter and are in good standing in every respect. When 
4ywcame known that we were to do this work, Mr. Anerbach, the president of 
tHe stonecutters’ union, came to me and asked me where We were going to have 
it cut. Ho said it must be cut in Chicago. He said they would not allow any 
work to go in hero and be set unless it was cut in Cook County. I asked him if 
he wauld let his men go from here down to (Jeorgia and cut it. He said no. I 
explained to him those were union men down there, were paid union wages and 
working union hours. He said that made no difference; that it would have to be 
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cut in Cook County. That work was gotten out down there by imion men, work¬ 
ing union hours, 8 hours during the week and 4 hours on Saturday. 

Now, mind you, that was up in the mountains in Georgia. There is not another 
q^rrying firm in the marble line of business working union men in that sense. 
There is not another quarry in the State of Georgia that is working union stone¬ 
cutters. That material was shipped here, and the local union here went to the 
George A. Fuller Company, the contractors for that building, with whom our 
contract was, and told them when the first car arrived here they would strike on 
that building, because that stone had not been cut in Cook County. TTiey did 
not raise the question that it was nonunion work. The George A. Fuller Com- 

f any, after a number of conferences, were forced by that organization to bring_ 

think it was overtwo carloads of that material here in a sawed state, but uncut, 
and out it here with this local union. They did not care anything about the out¬ 
side unions. They did not care whether that union was affiliated with the national 
association, because the money did not go into their pcxjkets at all. That shows 
that these organizations are for themselves and not for anybody else. 

On this building the price for the carving was given on the basis of the privi¬ 
lege of usiim a pnonniatic tool for the carving. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Won't you explain tliat a little?—-4.. It is a tool for cut¬ 
ting, run by compressed air. It is a tool that has been invented probably 6 or 7 
or H years, aiid is used in all branches of business for caulMng pillars, carving 
stone and marble, and various uses. It is now used practically ^ over the world. 
It is a tool that for delicate work in carving and undercutting is almost indis¬ 
pensable now; it is used everywhere. 

Q. Is the work done by a blow or by turning?—A. By a blow. When the con¬ 
tract camo to Isi let the contractor discovered that the union here would not allow 
him to use that tool, and the architect told me yesterday that they liad increased 
the price of that eontractor 10 to l.fi per cent because the union would not allow 
the use of that tool. 


_ There was another piece of work in town here; it was a residence on the north 
side. The work for that was gotten out outside of Cook County also, the same as 
this other. That work was brought in here. It was the trimmings of a building. 
The union discovered it, and they would not allow that work to be set in that 
building nor that building to proceed, because it was gotten outside of the sacred 
confines of Ccs)k County. The only way the owner was allowed to put that work 
in was by the payment to the union of $21)0. In addition to that lie had to pay 
$83 for two men to go up to that building and take a tool and scrape over the sur¬ 
faces of the trimming that had been cut by a maiihine. Wliy? Because a stone¬ 
cutters’ union in Chicago will not allow a planer to be used on any building. In 
other words, it is as though you three gentlemen, before you arrived in Chicago, 
before yon were allowed to alight from the train, had to pay an organization with 
which you were not connected $.50 apiece because you came over the route you did 
instead of some other, or because the engine that drew you was a compound 
engine instead of some older type. You should have come over the road on a 
different engine. There is the whole thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Before you get too far from this Montgomery-Ward 
building, I want to ask you a question; you started to speak of another difficulty. 
Was that the difficulty settled by the business agents taking the men off?— A. We 
had no strike on that building. We had the contract for the delivery of the stone 
f. 0 . b. cars here. I think if we had had to settle that thing it might have cost us 
more than it did the George A. Fuller Company; but fortunately we were in a 
position where they could not put the screws on lis. 

These are the instances I wani ud to meak of in my own craft, and the two 
exwriences in this building line, which I know from my personal experience. 

Do you know anything about business agents or walking delegates being 
paid money to settle these difficulties?—A. That statement has been made. Per- . 
sonallyido not know that; but the statement has been made by a number of . 
people, and by people that I have confidence in. I also want to say in justifica¬ 
tion of the union of my own trade that that I don’t think is a possibiliW, either 
with the men or with Mr. McCullough, the president of the union. That is a 

f uestion that has never entered the minds of the manufacturers in our trade, but 
feel afraid I do know that that has been in other trades. 

Q. Do yon think that has been rather a common practice in Chicago?—A. That 
I do not wish to say. 

Q. Yon have no knowledge of the particular cases where business agents or 
walking delegates have been paid money to call off strikes?—A. No; not person¬ 
ally; but that has been told to me. That is mere hearsay; and I do not wish to 
rej^t it. The statement I made I wanted to be very careful about, biecause 
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I did not want in any way to have any impression get ont that I felt any such 
thing was possible with either the union or tlie officims of the unions I have come 
in contact with in my particnlsr trade. 1 also wanted to take that opportunity 
to express the sentiment of all our manufacturers in regard to the way the union 
has done; that there have been so few cases of destruction of jiroperty and injury 
to employees compared with other cases. 

We also object to the way politics has crept into the situation. We feel a great 
deal as the typographical union did, as shown in the prote.st they made to the 
American Federation of Labor, in regard to officials of that organization holding 
political office here. We feel that thing should be outside of the trade. 

Q. I think it is a deplorable condition, if true, that these troubles are brought 
about for the purjiose of enabling walking delegates or bu.siiicss agents to enrich 
themselves by settling them, and the charge has been fre<iueutly made here that 
that has been done, and they say they have knowledge of it. Now, I think the 
general public would not only condemn the organized labor of Chicago in the 
building trades if that were true, but organized labor throughout the country 
generally would condemn them; ,md I think if you gentlemen know it to be true, 
instead of stating it in a general way, you ought to got specific cases and give the 
testimony here—that can not bo disputed.—A. Your statement, in a general way, 
is perfectly pat and to the point, but you will realize that the walking delegate of 
a union possesses, as a rule, the qualificatlouB. or, rather—I do not know whether 
you would say the qualifications, but the peculiarities, as a rule—that make the 
ward politician. It is not the best men, it is not the best mechanics, it is not the 
broad-gauge men, in the union in the building trades in the city of Chicago—I don t 
know now it is outside, but it is that way in Chicago—that as a rule come to the 
front; it is the man who is an organizer, who has these qualifications that make 
a ward politician, the man that controls those votes; and that man comes up into 
the council as a delegate. It i.s that very power that comes from the concentra¬ 
tion of those men there that enables them to get these things and produce these 
results. Those men come up there as a rule untrained in business methods, 
untrained in a broad way. and without a knowledge of the husiness they attempt 
to control at all. They change them very often. I think the time is very short. 
I think it is 6 months or a year these delegates come up for; then they have to lie 
reelected. I only believe that; I do not know that it is so. They come up there, 
and, without any training in the particular line of husiness they are to govern, 
they produce rules and regulations that absolutely revolutionize the business; and 
t hey get in there and say, us the marble men said tons, “ We cannot change that.” 
“ Why? ” “ The building trades council ratified it, and it has got to go that way.” 
We wrote to the building trades council and asked them to investigate this thing, 
and examine it, and appoint a committee, and we got an answer back, *• We think 
that is all right, and hope you will get it settled quick.” 

Now, when those delegates get up there they have that power and nothing is 
over them. There is a peculiar state of affairs. There is nothing that controls 
that building trades council; absolutely nothing. That gives them that power 
to levy tribute, or graft, as they call it. That is what they get. As one of them 
told me, “What are we upthere for?” With all their intelligence and thequalifi- 
catiouB that make the ward politician, do you suppose they are going to take their 
money in such a way that the proof can be brought into court against them? 

Q. I should not think they would.—A. That is just it. Now, fortunately for 
the community, one of them did forget himself. That was Mr, Sullivan; and he 
demanded—his graft ran up to |.?,000, but fortunately he made it to two men; 
one was Judge Burton Crane and the other was Mr. Charles Truax. Those gen¬ 
tlemen were in position to come out and show it, and the man couldn’t get away 
ftom it. That man has been charged in the public press, in the news columns 
and editorially, and his picture has been put in the pa^, as a blackmailer, and 
charged so; because there were witnesses there who could swear to it, and those men 
did not hesitate a minute. But if you ask romebody else for a specific case, while 
he m^know it and may be the one who paid, it is only his word against the others. 

Q. Ii it is the practice in Chicago, for one, 1 should like to Imow it. Several 
members bf your organization have not hesitated to show the evidence, even of 
the fact that they were in a conspiracy against what you might call the public 
welfare, and gainst the interests of individuals who were outside of their asso¬ 
ciations; and I should think if they could jnye the evidence in any way that this 
it a custom in Chicago, in the interest of (^cago and the public generally, and 
in the interest of organized labor, they ought to give it to us.—A. I understand 
that to a certalp ektent you represent organized labor on this commission. Am I 
il^t? Ton ore a union man yourself? 

Or. KBtoBny. 1 am a member of the typographical union. 
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The Witness. I want to gire yon one thing and maybe put you in position to 
get this thing you want. A gentleman came on here from the East who is a 
student of these matters, that is, of economic conditions, the same as you gentle¬ 
men are trying to get your information, only that is hie business; a man that 
knows a great many of the labor men all over the country. He investigated the 
situation. I have known him for some time. I gave him these facts and the con¬ 
ditions that exist here. I did not see him again for a week, and the next time I 
met him he said, “ Mr. Bagley, I did not believe you were correct in all these 
statements you made, but I have had them verified from the other side, every one 
of them.” Now, Mr. Kennedy, if you will go to the members of your organiza 
tion, to the members of the typographical union in Chicago here, if you have per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with any of them through your being a colaborer with them, 
you will able to ascertain from them what they think and whether they con¬ 
sider this state of things to exist, and I think you will find a corroboration of 
every statement that has been made along these lines; I think you will find the 
statements that have been made here are right. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicaoo, III., March,lo. jixio. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. F. BEHEL, 

Carpenter Contractor, Oiricago. 

The giecial subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 30. 1900. in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke, presiding. At 5.0.1 p. m., Mr. W. F. Behel was sworn 
as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. ^y Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name. A. W. F. Behel. 

Q. Post-office address. A. 115 Monroe street; room 404; Chicago, Ill. 

Q. Occupation. A. Cariienter contractor. 

Q. Are you the chairman of the executive committee of the contractors' council? 
A. I am. 

Q. How long have you been iu business in Chicago? A. Since 1887. 

(J. If you have any statement to make concerning the industrial conditions 
here, particularly in relation to building matters, the commission will be pleased 
to hear it. A. I will commence my statement with a contradiction of the evi¬ 
dence given by Messrs. LeVin and G-ubbins, as that was referred to last evening. 
Hero is the statement of one of their own men. 

Many of the statements made by some of the labor men before your honorable 
body I feel should not pass without denial. It has been said by one LeVin that 
he was employed by the contractors’ council for slugging service. This is abso¬ 
lutely false. He was employed to do watch service at the Butler Building and 
the Ugdensburg Docks, to arrest all strikers interfering with the workmen on 
those jobs. After three weeks, we thought l)est to dispense with his services, as 
they were not of a character in keeping with the contractors’ council. 

As regards the statement made by Mr. Gubbins, that he found it imperative 
to ask protection from the mayor and chief of police, as he believed that his life 
was in danger, he, Mr. Gubbins, knew ]>erfectly well that when he was making a 
statement of that kind that it was not a truthful statement, as he is well aware 
that he, in person, called for volunteers to do slugging in his association, and 16 
volunteers offered their services promptly, which were designated as the slugging 
committee, and immediately after the volunteers had given their names, they 
started in the following nionung promptly to perform the duties for which they 
were assigned, and which they had volunteered to do, and made several assaults 
upon innocent men and citizens, who were exercising their right to make an 
honest living for their fanulies. 

Among those was a man by the name of Major, who. unfortunately for himself, 
was arrested after committing an assault, and imprisoned. When appearing 
before the magistrate. Justice Mahoney, he was asked by the justice if ne had a 
lawyer to defend him. He replied that he had not, and the justice volunteered 
his services to act as his attorney. The attorney for the prosecution then asked 
of the justice a ruling that the witnesses for the defense should retire. The court 
requested the witnesses to retire, according to the demand of the counsel, and the 
complainant was requested to take the stand, which he did. The court asked 
him to proceed in tne usual course, as is done in such cases, and he gave bis name 
as Mr. Grund. Mr. Grund testified as follows; That he had been assaulted, giv¬ 
ing the place and time, and identified the prisoner as being the person who com- 
mmM we assault, in manner and form as it has been alleged by the witnesses. 
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I did not want in any way to have any impression get ont that I felt any such 
thing was possible with either the union or tlie officims of the unions I have come 
in contact with in my particnlsr trade. 1 also wanted to take that opportunity 
to express the sentiment of all our manufacturers in regard to the way the union 
has done; that there have been so few cases of destruction of jiroperty and injury 
to employees compared with other cases. 

We also object to the way politics has crept into the situation. We feel a great 
deal as the typographical union did, as shown in the prote.st they made to the 
American Federation of Labor, in regard to officials of that organization holding 
political office here. We feel that thing should be outside of the trade. 

Q. I think it is a deplorable condition, if true, that these troubles are brought 
about for the purjiose of enabling walking delegates or bu.siiicss agents to enrich 
themselves by settling them, and the charge has been fre<iueutly made here that 
that has been done, and they say they have knowledge of it. Now, I think the 
general public would not only condemn the organized labor of Chicago in the 
building trades if that were true, but organized labor throughout the country 
generally would condemn them; ,md I think if you gentlemen know it to be true, 
instead of stating it in a general way, you ought to got specific cases and give the 
testimony here—that can not bo disputed.—A. Your statement, in a general way, 
is perfectly pat and to the point, but you will realize that the walking delegate of 
a union possesses, as a rule, the qualificatlouB. or, rather—I do not know whether 
you would say the qualifications, but the peculiarities, as a rule—that make the 
ward politician. It is not the best men, it is not the best mechanics, it is not the 
broad-gauge men, in the union in the building trades in the city of Chicago—I don t 
know now it is outside, but it is that way in Chicago—that as a rule come to the 
front; it is the man who is an organizer, who has these qualifications that make 
a ward politician, the man that controls those votes; and that man comes up into 
the council as a delegate. It i.s that very power that comes from the concentra¬ 
tion of those men there that enables them to get these things and produce these 
results. Those men come up there as a rule untrained in business methods, 
untrained in a broad way. and without a knowledge of the husiness they attempt 
to control at all. They change them very often. I think the time is very short. 
I think it is 6 months or a year these delegates come up for; then they have to lie 
reelected. I only believe that; I do not know that it is so. They come up there, 
and, without any training in the particular line of husiness they are to govern, 
they produce rules and regulations that absolutely revolutionize the business; and 
t hey get in there and say, us the marble men said tons, “ We cannot change that.” 
“ Why? ” “ The building trades council ratified it, and it has got to go that way.” 
We wrote to the building trades council and asked them to investigate this thing, 
and examine it, and appoint a committee, and we got an answer back, *• We think 
that is all right, and hope you will get it settled quick.” 

Now, when those delegates get up there they have that power and nothing is 
over them. There is a peculiar state of affairs. There is nothing that controls 
that building trades council; absolutely nothing. That gives them that power 
to levy tribute, or graft, as they call it. That is what they get. As one of them 
told me, “What are we upthere for?” With all their intelligence and thequalifi- 
catiouB that make the ward politician, do you suppose they are going to take their 
money in such a way that the proof can be brought into court against them? 

Q. I should not think they would.—A. That is just it. Now, fortunately for 
the community, one of them did forget himself. That was Mr, Sullivan; and he 
demanded—his graft ran up to |.?,000, but fortunately he made it to two men; 
one was Judge Burton Crane and the other was Mr. Charles Truax. Those gen¬ 
tlemen were in position to come out and show it, and the man couldn’t get away 
ftom it. That man has been charged in the public press, in the news columns 
and editorially, and his picture has been put in the pa^, as a blackmailer, and 
charged so; because there were witnesses there who could swear to it, and those men 
did not hesitate a minute. But if you ask romebody else for a specific case, while 
he m^know it and may be the one who paid, it is only his word against the others. 

Q. Ii it is the practice in Chicago, for one, 1 should like to Imow it. Several 
members bf your organization have not hesitated to show the evidence, even of 
the fact that they were in a conspiracy against what you might call the public 
welfare, and gainst the interests of individuals who were outside of their asso¬ 
ciations; and I should think if they could jnye the evidence in any way that this 
it a custom in Chicago, in the interest of (^cago and the public generally, and 
in the interest of organized labor, they ought to give it to us.—A. I understand 
that to a certalp ektent you represent organized labor on this commission. Am I 
il^t? Ton ore a union man yourself? 

Or. KBtoBny. 1 am a member of the typographical union. 
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I will cite you a case in point, where one of onr men was followed by a howl¬ 
ing mob, as though he were a wild animal, driven through the pubhc streets 
of Chicago, fleeing for his life, as they were determined to take it from him. 
He ran to the entrance of a residence in one of the most respectable neighbor¬ 
hoods in Chicago, whereupon the lady of the house, noticing the danger in which 
the unfortunate man was. and with a kind feeling of humanity to protect life, 
presented him with a revolver to protect his life. Such is the class of men that 
the contractors’ council have to deal with, and that are encom'aged, aided, and 
abetted by the building trades council and the Molly McGuires of Chicago. 

It may bo surpri.sing to you, gentlemen, coming here from the East, where you 
are not exposed to such outrageous violatious of the law, and it is with regret 
that we are obliged, as Western men, to make such an admission, that we are 
obliged to luing our men to work in ’busses, paying as high as $.5 an hour, as the 
proprietors said that they would not do it for less than that amount, as their 
’Irasses and the lives of their teamsters were in danger. Those men are taken to 
ami from their work in 'busses, and to their homes accompanied by special police¬ 
men to protect them. This is only a portion of the enormous expense that the 
contractors are put to in the protection of those who are willing to earn their 
living by honest lalKir. 

If this is a credit to Mayor Harrison it is a disgrace to the city of Chicago that 
such things sliould iie permitted in a city having in the neighborhood of 2.000,000 
inhabitants. Wo have a great many instances where those people have entered 
buildings that are in the cour.se of erection and have destroyed, with their wreck¬ 
ing crew as it is called, the material that had been put in place, and wantonly 
destroyed the property because it had been done by industrial-union men. 

There is another matter I desire to draw your attention to, and that is the fact 
that there have lieen employed by the said city of Chicago somewhere in the 
neighVioiiiood of 15, or more of those labor _ leaders, holding iwsitions which 
they were not the proper persons to fill, as their only qualification for those posi¬ 
tions was that they are leaders of the different associations affiliated with the 
building trades council. I will cite yon one of the positions that is held by a 
steam-fitter. Ho is filling the position of a vehicle inspector. He gets that posi¬ 
tion, 1 suppose, from his qualification us a steam-fitter, that it gives a superior 
knowledge of what vehicles are oonstnicted for. 

Another instance is where Mr. Lillien, president of the hod carriers’union, was 
appointed by the building trades council as an expert to go over and examine the 
structural iron work of an elevated railroad, and to report to the honorable body 
of the building trades council whether in his judgment it was safe to allow trains 
to run over it. You are well aware of the qualifications a hod carrier has for an 
examination of that kind; but nevertheless he performed the duties and made a 
report of his finding. These are only a few of the absurd interferences by the 
building trades council, as in others, stipulating extra pipe in steam fitting that 
exports insist is not necessary, and insisting upon an additional coat of plastering; 
where the specifications tdready call for two, that there shall be three applied. 


STATEMENT OF ASSAULTS AND DISORDERLIES. 

Thomas Bryne, assaulted William Golden; case heard by Justice Prindevllle; 
fined $10 and costs. Fine paid by H. Lillien of the laborers’ union. 

James Connors, assault with weapon on John Gabrielson, tried before Justice 
Severson; case nolle pressed on error in complaint; new warrants issued for 
assault and intimidation; no arrest made yet: officer thinks he has left city. 

John Ryan and E. P. Sexton arrested for intimidation and making threats, 4 
continuances taken on account of absence of Justice Eberhart. Both held in 
bonds of $500 to keep peace with the people of the State of Illinois. 

Jacob Poplinslri and Joseph Witlewicz, assault on John Gola of 155 Wabansia 
aven ue. Justice O’Donohue refused to allow the complaints to be amend^; case 
nollcd and new warrants issued for assault with deadly weapon and intimidation. 

Mr. Major, assault on a Mr. Grund; case tried before Justice Mahoney; Major 
fined $10; he admitted he was guilty. Six witnesses who did not know of nis 
admission, swore he was not present when the assault was committed, thereby 
perjuring themselves. , . 

W. J. Sloan, assault on Edward Shaw; case still pending before Justice Mar¬ 
tin; will come up March 29, at 9 a. m. 

Charles Dux, disorderly, with a crowd who assaulted Charles Hemw and Wil¬ 
liam Beecher, employees of Andrews & Johnson; fined $15 and costs by Justice 
Doyle. 
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I did not want in any way to have any impression get ont that I felt any such 
thing was possible with either the union or tlie officims of the unions I have come 
in contact with in my particnlsr trade. 1 also wanted to take that opportunity 
to express the sentiment of all our manufacturers in regard to the way the union 
has done; that there have been so few cases of destruction of jiroperty and injury 
to employees compared with other cases. 

We also object to the way politics has crept into the situation. We feel a great 
deal as the typographical union did, as shown in the prote.st they made to the 
American Federation of Labor, in regard to officials of that organization holding 
political office here. We feel that thing should be outside of the trade. 

Q. I think it is a deplorable condition, if true, that these troubles are brought 
about for the purjiose of enabling walking delegates or bu.siiicss agents to enrich 
themselves by settling them, and the charge has been fre<iueutly made here that 
that has been done, and they say they have knowledge of it. Now, I think the 
general public would not only condemn the organized labor of Chicago in the 
building trades if that were true, but organized labor throughout the country 
generally would condemn them; ,md I think if you gentlemen know it to be true, 
instead of stating it in a general way, you ought to got specific cases and give the 
testimony here—that can not bo disputed.—A. Your statement, in a general way, 
is perfectly pat and to the point, but you will realize that the walking delegate of 
a union possesses, as a rule, the qualificatlouB. or, rather—I do not know whether 
you would say the qualifications, but the peculiarities, as a rule—that make the 
ward politician. It is not the best men, it is not the best mechanics, it is not the 
broad-gauge men, in the union in the building trades in the city of Chicago—I don t 
know now it is outside, but it is that way in Chicago—that as a rule come to the 
front; it is the man who is an organizer, who has these qualifications that make 
a ward politician, the man that controls those votes; and that man comes up into 
the council as a delegate. It i.s that very power that comes from the concentra¬ 
tion of those men there that enables them to get these things and produce these 
results. Those men come up there as a rule untrained in business methods, 
untrained in a broad way. and without a knowledge of the husiness they attempt 
to control at all. They change them very often. I think the time is very short. 
I think it is 6 months or a year these delegates come up for; then they have to lie 
reelected. I only believe that; I do not know that it is so. They come up there, 
and, without any training in the particular line of husiness they are to govern, 
they produce rules and regulations that absolutely revolutionize the business; and 
t hey get in there and say, us the marble men said tons, “ We cannot change that.” 
“ Why? ” “ The building trades council ratified it, and it has got to go that way.” 
We wrote to the building trades council and asked them to investigate this thing, 
and examine it, and appoint a committee, and we got an answer back, *• We think 
that is all right, and hope you will get it settled quick.” 

Now, when those delegates get up there they have that power and nothing is 
over them. There is a peculiar state of affairs. There is nothing that controls 
that building trades council; absolutely nothing. That gives them that power 
to levy tribute, or graft, as they call it. That is what they get. As one of them 
told me, “What are we upthere for?” With all their intelligence and thequalifi- 
catiouB that make the ward politician, do you suppose they are going to take their 
money in such a way that the proof can be brought into court against them? 

Q. I should not think they would.—A. That is just it. Now, fortunately for 
the community, one of them did forget himself. That was Mr, Sullivan; and he 
demanded—his graft ran up to |.?,000, but fortunately he made it to two men; 
one was Judge Burton Crane and the other was Mr. Charles Truax. Those gen¬ 
tlemen were in position to come out and show it, and the man couldn’t get away 
ftom it. That man has been charged in the public press, in the news columns 
and editorially, and his picture has been put in the pa^, as a blackmailer, and 
charged so; because there were witnesses there who could swear to it, and those men 
did not hesitate a minute. But if you ask romebody else for a specific case, while 
he m^know it and may be the one who paid, it is only his word against the others. 

Q. Ii it is the practice in Chicago, for one, 1 should like to Imow it. Several 
members bf your organization have not hesitated to show the evidence, even of 
the fact that they were in a conspiracy against what you might call the public 
welfare, and gainst the interests of individuals who were outside of their asso¬ 
ciations; and I should think if they could jnye the evidence in any way that this 
it a custom in Chicago, in the interest of (^cago and the public generally, and 
in the interest of organized labor, they ought to give it to us.—A. I understand 
that to a certalp ektent you represent organized labor on this commission. Am I 
il^t? Ton ore a union man yourself? 

Or. KBtoBny. 1 am a member of the typographical union. 
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“ATTACK SCHOOLHOU8E WOKKMBN. 

“The labor troubles at last reached the affairs of the board of education yester¬ 
day, when at 2 schools, the Hendricks, Forty-third and Tracy avenue, and the 
Calumet Avenue School, Twenty-sixth street and Calumet avenue, there was a 
clash between the rival labor factions. Although neither affray had any serious 
results, there wa.s much excitement for a time, and the pupils as well as teachers 
were frightened. 

' ‘At the Heixlricks School there were three plumbers who, according to the 
officials, did not belong to the union. The men were sent by Nilson Brothers, the 
contractors who are in charge of the work at the school. The men had not been 
at work long before a party of men assaulted them, but Principal John McCarthy 
appeared on the scene and ])ut a (juietus to the trouble. 

"At the Calumet Avenue School a party of nonunion steam fitters were set 
uiioii by others. pre.sumably union men, when they refused to do their work. 
One of th(‘ workers was strut'k on the head with a brick. This aroused his com¬ 
panions, and they set niion the invaders with iniies and hammers. The alleged 
union men at once took to their heels, but were closely followed by their oppo¬ 
nents. The (diase continiu'd for almost a block, when'the two factions met. A 
riotous .scone ensued, in the course of which several men were hurt about the face 
and hands. The appearance of a policeman on the scene soon ended the small 
riot, and the nonunion men returned to their work. 

"ANOTIIEB BREAK LIKELY. 

"Because labor organizations of the country do not approve of the methods of 
some Chicago unions another break in the lalxir ranks may come Sunday. It is 
reported that it is the intention of the Chicago Federation of Labor to withdraw 
from its parent body', the American Federation of Labor, rather than accept the 
decision of the luitional body to the effect that it recognizes no boycott on two 
Chicago newspapers. 

" When the federation goes into session Sunday it is said that one of the first 
things to come up before it will be a communication from Typographical Union 
No. 16, virtually asking to be reinstated, but that this may not to granted because 
of the resolution to abolish politics which the printers have ready to introduce. 
The federation will then go into executive session to consider the question of 
withdrawal from the national body. 

"PICKETS SIEOK POLICE STATIOK. 

“Nonunion men were held in a state of siege at the Desplaines street police 
station by union pickets Wednesday evening. A crowd of 35 union pickets 
boldly surrounded a few nonunion men from the Butler Building, in charge of 
special policemen, at Washington and Desplaines strei'ts, within sight of the 
police station,and were so threatening that the special police took their charges 
to the station for proteciion. The pickets hung around for some time waiting 
for their victims to come out of the station. The city police did not interfere. 

"A woman defied a big crowd of strikers at the Butler Building last evening 
and marched oft' triumphantly with her nonunion husband without being 
molested. Stirred by the same spirit that moved Mrs. J. S. Robb to go before the 
industrial subcommission and tell the story of her husband’s wrongs at the hands 
of the union, this woman came to the building at quitting time to escort her hus¬ 
band home. The strikers looked on in amazement, but were too much surprised 
to interfere. ’With her hand on her husband’s arm she walked proudly away, 
while the army of other workmen, surrounded by a strong guard, started on its 
march,” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are we to.understand that the woman who did this was 
Mrs. Robb?—A. No,sir. 

Q. Or was your allusion merely as a witness before the commission'?—A. Yes. 

(Witness continues reading prmted extract:) 

“ CIVIL SERVICE TAKES A HAND. 

“The present labor situation found an echo yesterday in the civil-service office. 
City enmneer Ericson, through James Wallace, report^ that he was compelled 
to lay off F. D. L. Anrtin, foreman of the carpenters in the pipeyards, because the 
men under him refused to work. It appears that Austin is not a member of the 
carpenters’ union, and his men were ordered out on this account. Austin was 
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I did not want in any way to have any impression get ont that I felt any such 
thing was possible with either the union or tlie officims of the unions I have come 
in contact with in my particnlsr trade. 1 also wanted to take that opportunity 
to express the sentiment of all our manufacturers in regard to the way the union 
has done; that there have been so few cases of destruction of jiroperty and injury 
to employees compared with other cases. 

We also object to the way politics has crept into the situation. We feel a great 
deal as the typographical union did, as shown in the prote.st they made to the 
American Federation of Labor, in regard to officials of that organization holding 
political office here. We feel that thing should be outside of the trade. 

Q. I think it is a deplorable condition, if true, that these troubles are brought 
about for the purjiose of enabling walking delegates or bu.siiicss agents to enrich 
themselves by settling them, and the charge has been fre<iueutly made here that 
that has been done, and they say they have knowledge of it. Now, I think the 
general public would not only condemn the organized labor of Chicago in the 
building trades if that were true, but organized labor throughout the country 
generally would condemn them; ,md I think if you gentlemen know it to be true, 
instead of stating it in a general way, you ought to got specific cases and give the 
testimony here—that can not bo disputed.—A. Your statement, in a general way, 
is perfectly pat and to the point, but you will realize that the walking delegate of 
a union possesses, as a rule, the qualificatlouB. or, rather—I do not know whether 
you would say the qualifications, but the peculiarities, as a rule—that make the 
ward politician. It is not the best men, it is not the best mechanics, it is not the 
broad-gauge men, in the union in the building trades in the city of Chicago—I don t 
know now it is outside, but it is that way in Chicago—that as a rule come to the 
front; it is the man who is an organizer, who has these qualifications that make 
a ward politician, the man that controls those votes; and that man comes up into 
the council as a delegate. It i.s that very power that comes from the concentra¬ 
tion of those men there that enables them to get these things and produce these 
results. Those men come up there as a rule untrained in business methods, 
untrained in a broad way. and without a knowledge of the husiness they attempt 
to control at all. They change them very often. I think the time is very short. 
I think it is 6 months or a year these delegates come up for; then they have to lie 
reelected. I only believe that; I do not know that it is so. They come up there, 
and, without any training in the particular line of husiness they are to govern, 
they produce rules and regulations that absolutely revolutionize the business; and 
t hey get in there and say, us the marble men said tons, “ We cannot change that.” 
“ Why? ” “ The building trades council ratified it, and it has got to go that way.” 
We wrote to the building trades council and asked them to investigate this thing, 
and examine it, and appoint a committee, and we got an answer back, *• We think 
that is all right, and hope you will get it settled quick.” 

Now, when those delegates get up there they have that power and nothing is 
over them. There is a peculiar state of affairs. There is nothing that controls 
that building trades council; absolutely nothing. That gives them that power 
to levy tribute, or graft, as they call it. That is what they get. As one of them 
told me, “What are we upthere for?” With all their intelligence and thequalifi- 
catiouB that make the ward politician, do you suppose they are going to take their 
money in such a way that the proof can be brought into court against them? 

Q. I should not think they would.—A. That is just it. Now, fortunately for 
the community, one of them did forget himself. That was Mr, Sullivan; and he 
demanded—his graft ran up to |.?,000, but fortunately he made it to two men; 
one was Judge Burton Crane and the other was Mr. Charles Truax. Those gen¬ 
tlemen were in position to come out and show it, and the man couldn’t get away 
ftom it. That man has been charged in the public press, in the news columns 
and editorially, and his picture has been put in the pa^, as a blackmailer, and 
charged so; because there were witnesses there who could swear to it, and those men 
did not hesitate a minute. But if you ask romebody else for a specific case, while 
he m^know it and may be the one who paid, it is only his word against the others. 

Q. Ii it is the practice in Chicago, for one, 1 should like to Imow it. Several 
members bf your organization have not hesitated to show the evidence, even of 
the fact that they were in a conspiracy against what you might call the public 
welfare, and gainst the interests of individuals who were outside of their asso¬ 
ciations; and I should think if they could jnye the evidence in any way that this 
it a custom in Chicago, in the interest of (^cago and the public generally, and 
in the interest of organized labor, they ought to give it to us.—A. I understand 
that to a certalp ektent you represent organized labor on this commission. Am I 
il^t? Ton ore a union man yourself? 

Or. KBtoBny. 1 am a member of the typographical union. 
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number of the working card, and the union to which they belong. The first 
journeyman carpenter going to work on a job shall be steward, and if two or more 
carpenters start to work at the same time, they shall elect a steward. Any 
violation of this rule shall be subject to a fine of not less than five dollars ($5.00). 

Rule 14. Any member acting as a steward shall have the power at any time, 
and when requested by the business agent or any member working on his job, to 
demand of any member to see his money immediately after he is paid, so that he 
may know whether such member is receiving the full wages or not. And if any 
member, when requested by the steward, or other person acting for or as steward, 
refuses to show his money, the steward shall report the same to the union, and on 
proof of any member refusing to comply with the above request of the steward, 
or other person acting for or as steward, shall bo subject to a fine of not less than 
twenty dollars ($30.00). 

Rule 15. Each steward shall report to the District council headquarters the 
exact location, name of contractor, owner, architect, and general condition of 
the job within one week after work is begun. Any violation of this rule .shall 
bo subject to a fine of not less than five dollars ($5.00). 

Rule 16. In no case shall the steward be discharged from any job because ho 
has acted as steward; and should the steward be discharged the business agent 
shall stop all carpenter work on said job. and in no case shall a member or mem¬ 
bers be permitted to return to work until the steward is reinstated, and no dis¬ 
crimination shall be permitted. 

These rules may be amended by resolution, which shall l>e read at a regular 
meeting of district council united brotherhood, and if adopted or indorsed it shall 
be referred to the local unions for a popular’ vote. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. W. SlMreoN, (.'huirman, 
Gus. Mohme. 

Tim Cruie, 

0. E. WoonnuKY. 

R. H. CltosBY', Secretaru, 
Committee. 

testimony closed.) 

Whereupon the subciommission at 5.45 took a recess until T o'clock p. m. 


Chu'acki. III.. March .id, iwm. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. R. CLARK, 

General Contractor, Room No. iJl First National Bank, Chicago, III. 

The special subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 7.10 p. m., Mr. Clarke pre¬ 
siding. At that time Mr. A. R. Clark, of Chicago, general contractor, was intro¬ 
duced as a witness, and. being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke. ) Please give your name and business address.— A.. A. R. 
Clark, room No. 411, First National Bank building. Chicago. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. General contractor and builder. 

Q. Are you a member of the contractors’ council'?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been in business as a contractor?—A. Something over 
18 years. 

Q. Please go on in your own vray and state your observations on the industrial 
situation here, particularly in regard to the building business?—A. I want to 
speak gentlemen, from the standpoint not only of a building contractor, tat as 
an owner. Sometime in the spring of 1805 I concluded that it was for my tast 
interest to drop the field of competition and build and sell, since which time we 
have erected something over 100 flats and 66 residences, the latter selling at from 
$8,600 to $36,000. In that period we have experienced a great deal of difficulty 
with the labor market. We have had repeated strikes of various natures, and it is 
something of this experience that I am going to relate to you to-night. Some 
3 years ago last summer Mr. Lillien, president of the hod carriers’ association, 
called to see me and demanded that I work none but union laborers, and that 
I pay them 25 cents an hour. I refused, on the ground that my competitors 
in lito business in che community and through the city had not as yet been 
required to do so. The going warn at that time was from 18 to 30 cents, and 
we were paying 20 cents. I told Mr. Lillien that when the time came that 
he would not single me out but would require all contractors in our line to com¬ 
ply with their demands, he could count me with the rest. In a few days I found 
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ceased bnilding operations for the year. Our average buildings have been for 
the last three years over a quarter of a million dollars in a year (1^,000). There¬ 
fore, in the year 1899 that much was lost to the craftsmen, and we were largely 
sufferers also. It was not until it was given out publicly through the press 
that an agreement had been entered into with the building trades council, leav¬ 
ing all the^ unjust demands to arbitration, that we concluded it was safe to 
begin building operations. After this information had been given out I went in 
person and saw the officers of the master masons’ association to make sure that 
that was the case, and they assured me that they had a perfect understanding. 
With that understanding we went about erecting further buildings; drew plans 
for two buildings to contain 44 flats. One of the buildings was started. The 
foundation was in and up to grade when this present trouble was inaugurated. 
We have been unable to complete the work without taking a great deal of risk. 
So we concluded it was not wise to resume building operations further until this 
matter was adjusted. A gentleman called upon Mr. Trainer—a gentleman asso¬ 
ciated with my brother and me—and stated that he had been informed, I think 
by Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. Sullivan was the man he had in mind, to say to me 
that if I would call and see Mr. Sullivan, for the sum of $150 I could make 
arrangements to proceed with the cutting of the stone on this building (as there 
is several thousand dollars in stone work to put up), and I would have no trouble 
in proceeding with the work. 

I take these matters as they come to me, not connected. Last Saturday and 
Sunday and Monday I spent in Grand Rapids, Mich. While there I improved 
the opportunity of investigating to some small extent the labor conditions there. 
I went a short way out of town, and rode home with a band of carpenters 
employed in the construction of a mill plant. I asked these men how much they 
were being paid per hour. The said 20 cents an hour. I asked the men, " How 
can you afford to work for that money?” They said, “ Yes; we get along all right.” 
I .said, ” Why don't yon go to Chicago? We can pay you 42^ cents an Lour if you 
areagood cariienter.” ‘•Oh,no,”oneof them spoke up and said; “we have been to 
Chicago, and wo can make more money here at 20 cents an hour for a year than 
we can at Chicago at 42^ cents an hour, and we can live in peace with our 
families.” That was the sentiment of all the men that were in this group, some 
6 or 7 of them. Now, gentlemen, this is a fact—that there are companies and 
concerns that have been forced to leave the city of Chicago on account of its 
labor conditions; as, for instance, the Compounding Door Company, a company 
employing at tho time they left Chicago somewhere in the neighborhood of 300 
men. They were in continual trouble. They concluded to move to St. Joseph, 
Mich., which they did, and establish a factory there, and they took with them 250 
crattsiiien. Their business has grown, and they are now, I am informed, employ¬ 
ing somewhere between 400 and 500 men. This is only a sample of a number of 
such cases where people have been forced to leave the limits of Cook County 
because of the radical demands of the unions. 

I want to give you an example of a plasterer. For some 12 or 15 years back I 
have been doing the carpenter work, masons’ work and plastering myself by the 
day: that is to say, I have not contracted that portion of the work. Cither depart¬ 
ments I Iiave. I had working for me as a foreman for 6 or Tyeurs, a man by the 
name of John Campbell, a very clever man in his line. When the plasterers’ 
demands got to be so tjTannical and unreasonable, I found it was a losing game 
to me to continue the plastering business, so I ceased to do the work myself and 
contracted the work. In most cases of this kind Mr. Campbell was the contractor. 
While I was constructing this warehouse building I referred to, where Mr. Small- 
ridge was assaulted, they carried the trouble to the plasterers on their work on 
some 20 buildings that I was building on Forestvale avenue and Forty-fifth street, 
and the strike continued for some week or 10 days, after which we yielded to the 
demands of their union. The strike was largely on account of the employment 
of 1 or 2 men whom Mr. Campbell had in his employ, against whom there were 
fines, and because of the fact that Mr. Campbell stood out. I might say, before 
I go further in that matter, that Hr. Campbell was of necessity compelled to 
demand more money from me for the work, and I had to stand the difference in 
cost, which I did. Now, because Mr. Campbell stood out in this matter for a 
week or 10 days, the plasterers' union imposed a fine upon him of something like 
$150. When I ceased working in the spring of 1899, Mr. Campbell, finding him¬ 
self without work, as he had oeen depending largely upon me for work—in fact, 
all the work he had, nearly, had been work I had given him—sought a job as 
journeyman. He got several jobs, and was only able to hold them a day or two 
at a time, until the delegate called upon him and ordered him off the job, under 
threat of calling a general strike on the job, and Mr. Campbell was in each case 
778a-20 
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compelled to leave. Mr. Campbell has a wife and 6 children, livinpf up to this 
time comfortably in a nice home, and a lovely family. They drove him from his 
work, and he is now working for the stockyards company, packing meat or some¬ 
thing of that kind, and getting $1.86 a day, when he is capable of earning $4. 
Here is an experience that don’t touch all you men as it does me, because I knew 
the man thoroughly, and I know what great trouble he 1ms had, all brought about 
through these unions. 

Now, in my hearing, you have asked a question, gentlemen, several times some¬ 
thing like this: “ Is it a practice of the delegates or men affiliated with the unions 
to demand bribes?” I have studied that matter very carefully, gentlemen, and I 
know of my personal knowledge that such is the case. I regret to say it, but it 
is, nevertheless, true. Those things exist. Strikes have been called off by the 
payment of money. I want to say in that connection, however, that there are a 
few men acting as walking delegates that I think are perfi'ctly honorable and 
straightforward, and one of the number I would like to mention personally, and 
that is Mr, Parker, the carpenters’ delegate, I think he i.s a sijuare, upright man, 
that means to do the right thing; but he has got into this dnft, and he hopes, I 
think, some day to hold some political position. Mr. Falkenau had an experience 
which he could have mentioned, but did not. He was building a building for Mr. 
Foltz, on Goethe and Astor streets. He had some prea.sed brick, which, in order 
to conform with the plans, had to be rounded off or ground off on the corners. 
After the brick were delivered he was ,snri)ri.sed to learn one day that the work 
had been done by nonnnion men. and when he arrived at his building one morn¬ 
ing he found a notice which read as follows: “■ No bricklayer can lay brick what 
is made by nonunion labor.” This is the exact wording us he gives it to me, 
signed by Mr, D, Healy, the walking delegate. Three or i days later Mr, Foltz 
settled this difference by giving Mr. Healy $5 in cash. 

I know you gentlemen are anxious to get through with this, nr I could tell you 
experiences of this kind from now until midnight! No tongue can tell what the 
contractors ot Chicago have had to undergo in the ])ur.sui't of their legitimate 
business. It is scarcely safe for a man in a contractor’s office to say that his soul 
is his own. You scarcely dare to express your opinion for fear that you will l)e 
assaulted. I am just informed that while the men were waiting on this job of 
Mr. Falkenau’s just referred to the men lost $150 in time and wages. Thousands 
and thou.sands and tens of thousands of dollars have gone to waste ju.st in this 
manner, and there seems to he no recourse. If you take the matter to our justice 
courts it is to no avail. Last July a year ago, the 8.5th of July, t8!)8,1 received 
this notice signed by Mr. John F. Lee, secretary of the Amalgamated Wood¬ 
workers' Council of Chicago: 

“ Chicaoo, Jill?/ .'.5, ms. 

“ Dear Sir: The woodworkers’ council of this city were compelled, on the Kith 
day of last June, to call its members out in a general strike in the sash and door 
factories that are controlled by the mill men's club ”— 

I want to say right here tlmt the mill-men, like ourselves, were forced to 
organize in order to defend their rights as against the mijl-men employees. 

(Continues reading:) “ To maintain the organization and living wages, and 
are asking for a !)-hour day, with a minimum wage of $3 for mechanics. 
Since the strike was called the council had been ready at all times to meet the 
mill owners or submit the matter to arbitration, but they have absolutely refused 
to have any dealings with the union. Their only desire is to completely destroy 
the organization, having given their employees such notice. 

“ The carpenters’ and painters’ unions have agreed with us to refuse to put in 
place any material which is made in any nonunion mill or factory. 

“Inclosed you will find a list of firms who operate factories in this city who 
have signed our agreement and are strictly union concerns, using our label on the 
product of the factory. All other factories in the city are nonnnion and unfair 
shops. 

“Yours, respectfully, 

“ Amaujamateo Woodworkers’ Council or Chicago, 

, “John F. Lee.N eeretery.” 

This required that every piece of wood that went into a building should bear a 
label or stamp indicating as this does on the bottom of this page that it was union- 
made material. No contractor was able to follow up hie work sufficiently close 
to ascertain whether that rule was in force or not. Should there have been a 
man employed by my concern who was not in symwthy with me, and should he 
have ftrand that there was not a label of this kind on some material that was 
delivered to (he building, no matter how small that piece might have been, he 
conid have called at will a sympathetic strike on the building. 
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Mr. Davis, I believe, is here, or will be here this evening. He will present this 
matter to you later; but I will say that this notice was ret!eived by me some six 
or eight months ago, and I leave it to you gentlemen to judge whether it is not 
an out-and-out blackmail. It is from the marble, enamel, glass mosaic workers’ 
union, and mosaic helpers’ union jointly, and signed by four men whose names I 
can not read. (Witness reading:) “ To the architects, builders and contractors, 
and all whom this may concern: The undersigned mosaic unions desire to respect¬ 
fully call your attention to the fact that Frank L. Davis, No. 302 Michigan ave¬ 
nue, is the only mosaic manufacturer in Chicago who has refused to sign our 
agreement. We therefore request that you do not let any contract to him until 
he has acceded to our demands. We hope you will give this matter your careful 
consideration, as union men will not work for Frank L. Davis until he has signed 
our a^eement, and as said a^eoment has been ratified by the building trades 
council, sympathetic strikes will result on any buildings where he gets a contract.'’ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you furnish the signatures to that paper?—A. They 
are on the paper, but I can not read them. Mr. Davis will take the matter up 
personally, and so I thought it might be well for you to know that I had received 
this letter. 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedv.) I do not tliink one of them could lie deciphered.— 
A. Scarcely. I lielieve, gentlemen, that is all I have to say. 1 should be glad to 
answer any question. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chk'aoo. III., March ;!i>. liidO. 

TESTIMONY OF MS. SAMUEL SMITH, 

PlnmUng Contracior. 

The special snbcommission met pursuant to recess at 7.10 p.m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 7.,10 p. m. Mr. Samuel Smith, of Chicago, a plumbing contractor 
and secretary of the master plumbers’ association, was introduced as a witness, 
and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name?—A. Samuel Smith. 

Q. Post-office address?—A. No. 718 Schiller. 

Q. Occupation'?—A. Plumbing contractor and secretary of the master plumb- 
era association. 

Q. You are a member of the contractors’council?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. How long have yon been in business in Chicago?—A. Since 188!*, I believe. 

y. The commission will hear your statement.—A. Mr. Chaiimaii and gentle¬ 
men of the commission, I desire to state the pluinbers' grievances. (Beading:) 

In June of 1896 an agreement was made between the Chicago Ma.ster Plumbers’ 
Association and the Chicago Jounieymen Plumbers* Protective and Benevolent 
Association, of which the following .are some of the provision.',: 

"Section 1. That the hours of Labor shall be from eight (8) a. m. until five 
(5) p. m., with one (1) hour for dinner, and on Saturdays from eight (8) a. m. 
until four (4) p. m., excepting Saturdays from June 1st to Sept. Ist., when the 
hours of labor shall be from eight (8) a. m. until twelve (13) ni. It is expressly 
understood that the employees will not quit work until the time specified in this 
section. 

“ Sec. 2. That the wages shall be three dollars and seventy-five cents ($3.75) per 
day, exc.epting the ^turdays between June 1st and September Ist, for which the 
wages shall be two dollars and twenty-five cents ($3.2.5 ), and the same are due and 
payable on each Saturday at the office of the employer within one (1) hour after 
quitting time. 

“Sec. 3. All overtime shall be paid for at the rate of one and one-half (IJ) 
times the regular rate of wages, excepting Christmas, New Years, Thanksgiving, 
Fourth of July, all Sundays, and after eight (8) p. m., which shall be paid fer at 
double the rate of wages. 

“ Sko. 4. That members working outside the city of Chicago shall be subject to 
all the conditions of this agreement and, in addition thereto, shall have their board 
and railroad tickets furnished. Traveling time to be paid at the rate of regular. 
When traveling at night, sleeper to be furnished where the distance is over 
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one hundred (100) miles. No charge for traveling at night. Sunday traveling to 
be paid for at the rate of single time. 

“ Sec. 5. That any member of the journeymen plumbers’protective and benevo¬ 
lent association working on a job for any member of the Chicago Master Plumbers’ 
Association, and Mid member of Chicago Journeymen Plumbers’ ftotective and 
Benevolent Asscxiiation puts in bad, incomplete, and careless work, said journey¬ 
men plumbers’ protective and benevolent association will use all honorable means 
to compel said offending member to make said bad, incomplete, and careless work 
good without expense to the employer. (This shall not include any but 
journeymen.) 

•• Sec. 6. All car fare in excess of what it would cost to go to and from shop to 
be paid by employing plumber. It is expressly understood that workmen go direct 
to their work from home, except on such occasions when material is required or 
for consultation with employer. 

“ Sec. 7. No general strike will be ordered in any shop by any officer of the 
journeymen plumbers’ protective and benevolent a.ssociation without first submit¬ 
ting the grievance to an arbitration committee consisting of two (2) members, 
one from each association as muned, and in case of a disagreement or failure 
of this committee to agree, this committee shall call upon a third party, and the 
decision of the majority of said committee of three shall be final and binding on 
both parties. 

‘■Sec. 10. Whenei'er a question shall arise between employing plumber and 
employee, and said question can not be settled by said parties, then an arbitration 
committee shall be appointed consi.sting of two plumbers, one to be selected by 
the employing plumber and the other by the journeymen plumbers’ protective 
and benevolent association, and in case said committee shall select a third party, 
and the decision of the majority of said committee of three shall be final and bind¬ 
ing on both parties. 

“ Sec. 11. That this agreement go into effect immediately upon its passage and 
ratification by both associations, and the same shall continue in force until 
Mar. Ist, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight (1898).” 

As above stated, this agreement was to remain in full force and effect until 
March 1, 1898. In addition thereto there was an agreement relating to the 
employment of apprentices, which was also entered into about the same time and 
was to remain in full force and effect until October 8,1898. The substance of 
this agreement is embodied in the following articles, taken verbatim from the 
same: 


.APPRENTICESHIP A(iREEME.NT 

Entered into between Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association and Chicago 
Journeymen Plumbers’ Protective and Benevolent Association. 

Section 1. A boy must be at least 15 years of age before he can be employed 
as an apprentice. 

Sec. 2. Hereafter every apprentice shall, after serving four (4) years’ appren¬ 
ticeship, and gets his tools, receive ten ($10.00) dollars per week for the first year 
and twelve ($12.00) dollars per week for the last year of hie apprenticeship, and 
after that he is to get regular joume^en’s wages. 

Sec. 8. Each junior who is now handling tools is to get two ($2.00) dollars 
per day. 

Sec. 4. There is to be allowed for first year of this agreement one apprentice 
for every two journeymen; for second year one apprentice for every tluree jour¬ 
neymen, and third year one apprentice for every four journe^en. 

Sec. 5. There is not to be more than one junior employed to every two jour¬ 
neymen for the first year of this agreement, and to every three journeymen 
thereafter. 

Sec. 6. In shops where there is but one journeyman employed, the employer 
will be allowed to hire one junior. 

Sec. 7. Each shop is entitled to one apmentice. 

Sec. 8. It is expressly agreed and understood that the Chicago Journeymen 
Plumbers’ Protective and Benevolent Association will enforce these rules in every 
shop in Chicago. 

On April 10,1897, the journeymen plumbers’ association notified the master 
plumbers’ association that at a meeting held by their organization they had 
adopted the following resolutions: 
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First. That on and after May 1,1897, only one helper would be allowed in each 
shop. 

Second. That on and after May 1,1897, the rate of wages for all plumbers shall 
be (4 a day. 

Upon receipt of this communication the master plumbers’ association, through 
their secretary, sent the following letter to the secretary of the journeymen’s 
association: 

W. W. Petrie, Secretary Chicago Journeymen Plumbers' Protective and Benevo¬ 
lent Association, Chicago. 

DteAR Sir: Your communication received and referred to our association, who 
have instructed me to notify you that the proposed resolutions are not in keeping 
with our agreement governing working hours, rate of wages, and apprenticeship 
(luestions. 

Resolution No. 1 is directly contrary to the joint agreement which ernires 
October 8, 1898. 

Resolution No. 2 is also contrary to our joint agreement governing working 
hours and rate of wages to be jiaid. 

Our association also desires mo to say that there should be no change in exist¬ 
ing agreements, nor should anything be done which would disturb the harmo¬ 
nious relations which have existed between the two associations for several years 
pa.st, and we believe that your members are too wise to do anything which will 
retard business at thi.s time. 

Hoping your honorable body will consider this matter before making or trying 
to enforce any unreasonable demands, I await your advice, and respectfully 
request that you communicate with our association and inform us of the result 
of your further consideration of these matters, which I hope will be favorable 
and profitable to all concerned. 

Yours, very respectfully, Samuel Smith, Secretary. 

You will notice, gentlemen, that this agreement was to expire October 1,1898, 
and this letter bore date April 10, 1897. 

The journeymens’ association replied immediately to this letter and stated that 
the matter was in the hands of their arbitration committee and they were to 
arrange for a meeting according to the request in the letter. The meeting was 
held subsecmently, on April 30,1897, at which time a new agreement was reached 
and ratified by the two organizations, bearing date ot March 24, 1897. It con¬ 
tained many of the provisions that are found m the agreement above presented, 
and in addition thereto provided that the master plumber who felt disposed to 
work himself upon a job was not to be interfered with by the journeymen while 
he was doing his own work, and in the case of a firm it also provided that only 
one of the members of the firm should be considered as eligilde to do plumbing 
work oi to handle tools. 

In relation to the question of apprentices, it provided that 6 years should con¬ 
stitute a full term, 4 years of which should be as an apprentice and 2 years as 
what was called a junior plumber. Instead of regulating the number of appren¬ 
tices a shop could have each year according to the number of journeymen 
employed, as provided for in section 4 of the apprenticeship agreement herein 
quoted, this rule was changed, and the words “ junior plumber” inserted,which 
to the mind of the master plumbers meant that there would soon not be enough 
junior plumlwrs to go round, as prescribed, on account of the fact that the new 
agreement stipulated that each shop should have only one apprentice. 

In the latter portion of this agreement it was provided that either party desir- 
ingto alter or amend the same should give 60 days’ notice of their desire. 

This agreement entered into by the two organizations was, according to its 
tenns, to remain operative until March 1,1899. 

The journeymen plumbers’ association, beginning to realize that any agree¬ 
ment they might choose to draw up and tender the contracting plumbers would 
bo signed and agreed to by them, because of the fear of the sympathetic strike 
which they would inau^rate against any contractor who dared to dirobey the 
mandates of their organization, and recognizing the fact that through this mwium 
they had the master plumbers at their mercy, and could make and break agree¬ 
ments at their own sweet will and pleasure, began to grow restless over the fact 
that a large number of the master plumbers were worfing themselves, according 
to Rule 7 of the joint agreement recently adopted by them. 

ICnowing that to give a 60 days’ notice of an amendment to the joint agree¬ 
ment, as provided for, would only cause a long-drawn-out contest over the matter, 
and nothing would be gained by trying to arutrate it, they took the diortest and 
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moat effective way of settling the question, in their own minds, as will be observed 
by the following letter sent to the secretary of the master plumbers’association: 

[Offlco of the Chicagt} Journeymen Plnmbers' Protective and Benevolent ABSoeiation.—Lotatl 
No. 130, United Aasoeiation, 1ST Wash’ngton street, B. 5. Tel. M. 3503.1 


Mr. Samuel Smith, 


C'HiCAoo, October ISHS. 


Secretary Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association, 


Dear Sik: The following resolution was pas.sed at a meeting held on above date. 
That menibera of this association will not be allowed to work for master plumliera 
who handle tools on work in competitiou with members of this association. 
Yours, respectfully, 

W. W. Petrie, Secretary. 


The agreement went into effect May 24, 1897, and was to expire March 1, 1899. 
The date of this letter, it will bo observed, was October 34,1898. 

The journeymen plumbers' association, as usual, proceeded to carry the now 
rule into effect, and the bosses, afraid of that ever-ready .slogan, a sympathetic 
strike, in a busy si'ason, as gracefully as their aroused feelings would permit 
acquiesced in their demanils. 

Strikes and chnshes of all kinds followed this arbitrary action of the journey¬ 
men plumbers' association, until the mu.ster ]ihunb(>rs’ association protested 
vehemently, with the result that they again tried to arbitrate their differences 
and arranged for an agivement that would for once stick to its final date. 

Accordingly a new arbitration committee was appointed by each of the organ¬ 
izations. and numerous meetings held by them and a new agreement adopted. 
This agi'eement went into effect April 14, 1899. It provided among the usual 
rules for an increase of wages from .*13.7.) per day to $4 jier day for jounieynieu 
plumbers. It touched upon the apprentice question again by stating under arti¬ 
cle 13 that there should be no more new aiiprentices or junior jilumliers hired 
during the tenu of this agreement, which was to romain in force and effect until 
March 1, 1901. This, for two years at least, was to prevent any father or mother 
in Chicago, who might be unfortunate enough to have a son, from having him 
learn the plumber's trade, one of the most desirable and remunerative trades that 
a young man can learn. The agreenu'ut further contained the usual provisions 
providing for notice of alterations and amendments, which, as in the agreements 
heri'tofore referred to, stipulated a 00 days' notice. 

The master plumbers, as usual, were a party in fact but not in spirit, feeling 
that while forced to accept the conditions as they were, they were glad of at least 
the prospect of being at peace again for the prospective period of two years. 
How sadly they were mistaken is endenced by the continued arrogance of this 
agreement-breaking branch of the building trades council. They have done as they 
have pleased up to this date, and in order to keep the master plumbers from really 
getting desperate, and jierhaps forcing them out of business, they have met them 
at any and all times, and. like the prodigal sun, come to their house to repent and 
be forgiven. But it wa.s not in their natures to keep their promises, and they 
were only happy when they could discover some new way of harassing their 
employers and imposing upon the general public. Their own organization and 
the building trades council was their only thought, and how to strengthen them 
and make them more powerful was their only object in catering at all to the 
master plumbers’ association. 

Rumors coming to the ears of the master plumbers’ association, to the effect 
that the journeymen plumbers’ association had passed certain resolutions rela¬ 
tive to the restriction of the amount of work a journeyman plumber could per¬ 
form in a workinjj day, the following letter was sent by the master plumfers’ 
as.sociation to the journeymens’ association. 


Chicago, liA..,July5,1S99. 


Mr. Ben. Abbott, 

Secretary Chicago Journeymen Plumbers' Protective and 

Benevolent Association, Chicago, III. 


Dear Sir; Wo have heard many rumors of late regarding a resolution which 
we understand has been passed by your association, relative to the amount of 
work per day which the journeymen will be expected to perfonn. 

If any such action lias been taken by your association it is contrary to the 
ajgreetnent entered into between the journeymen and masters’ plumbers’ associa- 
tiens, which e.xpressly stipulates that any proposed chanpecontOTplated by either 
association shall be taken up 00 days in advance by a jomt arbitration committee 
•of both associations. 
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We would therefore request that your aihitration committee be instructed to 
meet with a like (committee from this organization at the very earliest date 
possible to discuss this important matter. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain, yours, respectfully. 

Sam’i, Smith, Secretary. 

No reply having been received to this communication, a second letter was sent 
under date of July 13, 1899, a copy of which follows: 


CiiiCAao, Jnly I, I, 

Mr. Bbn. Abbott, 

Secretary, (Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: The arbitration committee of this association will bo pleased to meet 
with a similar committee from your organization, on Saturday afternoon, July 
l.'i, at 2.30 p. m., for the purpose of discussing matters of mutual importance. 

Trusting that you will not fail to have your committee on hand at this time, I 
remain, yours, very truly, 

Sam'i, Smith, Secretary. 

An answer to this communication was received from the journeymen plumbers’ 
association under date of July 19, 1899. According to its contents, a committee 
was ajipointed to meet with a committee of the master plumbers' association on 
Saturday, the 23d instant. 

At the time of the receipt of this communication from the journeymen plumbers' 
association the master plumbers had already Isien informed of the contents of the 
new rules adopted by the journeymen plumbers' a.ssociation. These rules abso¬ 
lutely restricted the amount of work that a journeyman jilumber could do in a 
given time, and also contained a large number of other equally obnoxious rules, 
which were an outrage, not only upon the master plumbers, but also upon the 
general public who had any work of this character to he done. Herewith is pre¬ 
sented a {’opy of tht‘s(( rules, which are in force at the present time wherever mem¬ 
bers of the journeymen plumbers’ association afiSliated with the building trades 
council are at work. 

At the appointed time, us Ruifgested by the letter from the journeymen plumb¬ 
ers’ association, the two committees representing the different organizations met, 
and the master plumliers protested very emphatically against the adoption of 
those rules by the journeymen plumbers’ association and the enforcement of them 
upon their members and the general public. The committee representing the 
jouimeymen's association agreed with the committee of the master plumbers’ asso¬ 
ciation that the rules were obnoxious, and should be amended in some cases and 
abrogated in several others, and stated they would make a report to their asso¬ 
ciation recommending that such action take place. This the committee did, and 
the journeymen plumbers’ a.ssociation refused to concur in their recommendations, 
and the committee was discharged. 

The agreement further contains the usual provision that 80 days’ notice bo given 
of alterations or amendments in the agreement heretofore referred to. 


WORKINW RULER OP THE CHICAGO JOURNEYTHEN PLUMBERS’ PROTECTIVE AND 
BENEVOLENT AS.SOCIATION, PROMULGATED 18)9. 

Rule 1. When working on lead work, eight wiped joints shall be considered 
a day’s work. 

Rule 2. When working on iron pipe, the measuring, cutting, threading, and 
idacing in position of IS threads of one inch, or nnder, tdiall be considered a day’s 
work. 

Ri'LE '3. Ten threads on one and a (juarter, one and a half, and two inch pipe 
shall be considered a day’s work. 

Rule 4. When running soil pipe in a vertical maimer, the following shall be 
considered eight hours’ work: 6 inch, 6 caulked joints; 5 inch, 0 caulked joints; 4 
inch, 9 caulked joints; 3 inch, 10 caulked joints; 8 inch, 12 caulked joints. 

Rule 5. When running soil pipe in a horizontal manner, the following shall 
be considered eight hours’work: 0 inch, 4caulked joints; 5 inch,4caulked joints; 
4 inch, 6 caulked joints; 3 inch, 6 caulked joints; 2 inch, 8 caulked joints. 

^LE 0. When finishing on flats or apartments, hotel or office building, one 
flit^ shall be considered an average day’s work, except laundry tub, then each 
apartment shall constitute one fixture. 

Rule 7. When working on Durham system, the r unnin g of 2i, 8, and 4 inch 
pipe, when working on stacks, three stories shall be considered a day’s work. 
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When -working on 6, 0, and 8 inch pipe on stack, two stories shall be considered a 
day's work. 

Rule 8. Pnmp pipe down sponts, and other straight stacks of pipe; 3^ and 8 
inch, 50 feet shall be considered a day’s work; 4 and 5 inch, 40 feet a day’s work; 
6 and 8 inch, 80 feet a day’s work. 

Rule 9. In cases where work is of a complicated nature, or workmen are 
delayed through no fault of theirs, the abrolute performance of amounts as laid 
down in schedule shall not be considered as compulsory by this association. 

Rule 11. Any member violating any of these rules shall be dealt with accord- 
iM to section 16 of working rules, which reads; ‘ A fine of one day's pay for first 
ofiense. and two days’ pay for second offense, and if he persists in his violation, 
the association shall deal with him as it see.s fit.' 

Rule 13. New Years, Fourth of July, 'Thanksgiving, Christmas, all Sundays, 
and Saturdays after 12 m., and all night work aft^ 7 o'clock p. m., shall be paid 
for at the rate of double time. 

No member shall perform any work on Labor Day, except by the consent of 
the association 

Since that time there has been no conference between the two organizations 
relative to those obnoxious rules, and the master plumbers' association was com¬ 
pelled to abide by them because of the fact that the journeymen plumbers' asso¬ 
ciation persisted in enforcing them, and their demands were backed up by the 
united forces of the all-ix)werfnl building trades council. 

SOME plumbers’ INCIDENTS. 

Herewith are presented two letters addressed by the master plumbers’ association 
to the secretary of the journeymen plumbers' association in reference to arbitrary 
actions of the journeymen plumbers’ association while the joint agreement was 
in force; 

Chioaqo, October 17, ISO!). 

Mr. Ben. Abbott, 

Secretary Chicago Journeyman Plumber))' P. & li. Aaa'n, 

1S7 Waahington atreet, City. 

Dear Sir; I am instructed by our executive committee to request a meeting of 
the arbitration committee of both associations to consider the 3. W. Brown case, 
at whose shop a strike was called October 16. I trust you will hand this cuiumu- 
nication to Mr. Clinch, the president of your association, so that a meeting can 
bo called of your committee at once without waiting for the regular meeting of 
your organization. 

Awaiting an immediate reply, I am, yours, very respectfully, 

Sam'l Smith. 

This strike was called because one of the firm of J. W. Brown & Co. had done 
the gas fitting in a small building at 1047 Carmen avenue. Mr. Brown had 
apphed to the gas fitters' union, requesting them to send them a fitter, and after 
waiting for more than a week, was obliged to do the work himself. The result 
was that Mr. Brown was compelled by the union to hire a gas fitter and retain 
him at No. 1047 Carmen avenue for a period of 8 days and 6 hours, the length of 
time it would have taken a union man to do the work oiiginally in accordance 
-with the schedule of the gas fitters union. He was compelled to hire a gas fitter 
for 10 days to make a pretense of doing over wain the work which the firm put 
in themselves during a strike at their shop. 'The firm paid the sum of |73.70 to 
the members of the unions for this work, for which they got practically no return; 
the men being required by their rules to remain on the job for the same period 
of time that it would have taken to do the work in the first place. 

Chicaoo, September 1,1, 1899. 

Mr. Ben Abbott, 

Secretary Chicago Plumbera B. and P. Aaaoeiation, Chicago, III. 

Deab Sib; We would like to find out for what reason a strike had been called 
on the shop of WUliam Graham, 484 North Clark street, and when your associa¬ 
tion proposes to put the men back to work. We wish to register this charge as a 
.viidation of the agreement entered into between your assodation and the master 
plumbers’ association, and should like to bear from yon immediately regarding 
same. • 

Yours reweotfuUy. 


Samuel Smith, Secretary, 
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The above letter refers to a strike that was ordered in the shop of Mr. Graham, 
because his partner, Mr. Buckley, had a personal encounter with one of the work¬ 
men. in which aifray the workman came out second best. The result, however, 
was that Mr. Graham was obliged to pay the union the sum of $44 before the 
men were allowed to return to work, and this after the shop liad been on a strike 
for 0 weeks. 

On January 17,1000, the plumbers and gas fitters in the employ of the P. Nacey 
Company, No, 819 Wabash avenue, were called out on a strike by the journeymen 
plumbers' association on account of the refusal of the Nacey Company to rein¬ 
state in their employ one of the members of the journeymen plumbers’ associa¬ 
tion who had been di^harged by this company on account of incompetency 6 
weeks previous. The journeymen's association contended that the man was ms- 
charged because he had lived up to the working rules of the organization in 
regard to the limitation of the work to be done in a given number of hours. It may 
1)0 well to state that the work which this man was doing was of such a nature that, 
living up to the niles of his organization, beginning his work at 8 o’clock in the 
inoniing, he could finish his task, according to the organization’s rules, by 1 or 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. The rest of the time he was at liberty, as long as the 
journeymen wore running the employer's establishment, to rest round the build¬ 
ing and enjoy himself, either by smoking or finding some other means of enter¬ 
tainment, until the 8 hours which he was really supposed to work were up, and 
he was at liberty to go home. 

The men who were in the employ of the Nacey Company, and who had gone out 
on the sympathetic strike because of the facts above stated, have not as yet 
returned, and no settlement was made of the trouble up to the time when the gen¬ 
eral strike took jilace on February ,5. 

The following statement has been lianded to me by Mr. Nacey, of the Nacey 
Company: 

Last April I brought my boy to the shop to learn the trade, and the journey¬ 
mens' association of plumbers would not allow him to learn the trade. They 
threatened to fine any journeyman $25 that would take the boy out to help him, 
as it was against their rules. I therefore had to employ uiy son in doing other 
work, as they would not permit him to learn the trade. The same restriction 
has been in force in regard to other men’s sons, as well as mine. It is almost 
Impossible for a boy to get an opportunity to Icani the trade, as it has been abso¬ 
lutely controlled by the power of the pluinl)ers’ union to enforce all the arbitrary 
measures that they feel disposed to. In fact, 1 was powerless in the matter, and 
had to submit to their outrageous rules or be forced to go out of business.” 

MORE OP THE PLUMBERS' TROUBLES. 


Baumgarten Brothers, plumbers. 1365 Ogden avenue, stated that in November, 
1899, they had a contract from a firm to do some plumbing work on a barn on the 
south side. The plan of the bam showed a water closet in the basement, where 
the horse-s wore to be lodged. The building was an old, two-story frame struc¬ 
ture, the second story of which was entirely removed, so as to give overhead room 
for the wagons. 'We had a 4-inch soil pipe running from the sewer to the roof. 
The water closet was to be in the basement with no fixtures of any kind above 
the same. 


The city ordinance as amended, section 37, passed and enforced November 25, 
1896: “'When a simple water closet, or other plumbing, is located in the building, 
and has an independent soil pipe of undiminished size from ground up to the 
roof, the re-vent may be dispensed with, provided the trap of said fixture is 
located not moie than 5 feet from the said soil and waste pipe.” This ordinance 
was comi lied with fully, but the walking delegate ordered our men to put in 
vent piTOS, .This we would not do, as we had complied with the ordinance of the 
city of Chicago, and did not consider that he had a right to order us to do any¬ 
thing other than a full compliance with this ordinance. We showed the same to 
him and informed him we would take no orders from him in the matter. He 
immediately ordered the men working upon the job to quit, and we were unable 
to finish it. 

Another case which came directly under our notice is where a workman was 
ordered out of our shm, and could not work for us for one year, all because he 
did too much work. This man was working on a building on the ■west side, and 
returned to the shop about noon, having completed the work assigned to him. 
He was sent immediately after dinner, with the wagon and a load of vent pine, 
already cut to measurement, to the south side to put the same into a new bimd- 
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acoth'-r man, who had out the vent pipes. This man had no means of ascertain, 
ing, as he was continually employed on the west side building for a week or ten 
days, and did not know who had been previously working on this job. He put 
in the vent pipes, and also put in the ground work, running lead supply pipes to 
the ground. 

The walking delegate accused him. when he came upon the job, of working 
too hard: he was really doing more work than the schedule permitted him. 
Charges were preferred against him in the journeymen plumbers’union, of doing 
too much work, and also of putting in place the vent pipes in the same building, 
which he had no knowledge of, and had no connection with whatever. Ho was, 
however, found guilty of the charges and fined by the journeymen plumbers’ asso¬ 
ciation. Refusing to pay the fine, he has been unable since to get any permanent 
employment at the trade. 

(^. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You are a member of the Master Plumbers’ Associ- 
ationV—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did that association ever have an agreement with the plumbers' union by 
certain terms of w-hich it was agreed that you were to employ none but members 
of the union, and they, in tuni, would work for none but members of the associ¬ 
ation?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had such an agreement'?—^A. Yes; but they never lived up to it as far 
as their aide of it was concerned. 

Q. Have you ever expelled any meinbera of your association for any cause?— 
A. Yea. 

Q. Fined them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And have they ever refused to pay the fine'?—A. No; I do not believe we 
ever fined any that did not pay their fine. Possibly there may lie some, but not 
since I have been secu’ctaiy. 

Q. Were any of them out for a time and then settled up their fines and 
returned?—A. Yes; some years ago I believe there were—18114. 

Q. Did the plumbers’ union refuse to work for tliem while they were under the 
ban of your union'?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They did not'?—^A. No, air. 

Q. Are you connected with the national association of plumbers'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has your association ever boycotted any material supply house'?—A. Well, 
I do not understand the meaning of the word “ boycott." 

Q. Well, I have been informed—I have been handed about thirty questions to 
ask you, but I am only going to ask you three or four of them.—A. I should like 
to have you ask the thirty, or three hundred if you like. 

Q. And it would take up too much time, liecause I think the gentleman who 
wants the iiuestions asked can make his stetement in regard to that when he 
goes on the stand. One of them is to the effect that your association boycotted 
and ran out of business what is called the Nebraska Plumbers Supply House. 
Have you any knowledge in regard to that matter?—^A. There never was any such 
supply house in this city. 

Q. Might it not have been in some other city? It is called the Nebraska Supply 
House.—A. Well, they possibly may have done so in some city in Nebraska. I 
believe it was located out there in Omaha: but they were not a supply house. 
They were a firm that were doing a plumbing business—taking contracts—and 
de.sired to be placed in such a position that they could proemre goods at jobbers’ 
prices, so securing an unfair advantage over their competitors who are not placed 
m that jwsition. 

You had a national boycott on them, did you; your association?—A. I do not 
think they ever sold any goods at all outside of their own city, and they only sold 
them to the general public, not to the plumbers. 

Q. You say the members of the association of plumbers, or the plumbers’ union, 
did not live up to their agreement to work for none but members of your associa¬ 
tion'?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How long was the agreement standing between you?—A. I believe that clause 
was put in the 1896 or 1897 agreement. 

Q. (By Mi.A.L.Harkis.) Are you a plumber by trade?—A. Yes. 

Q.^ Has the amount of work for a day's work been reduced from time to time?— 
A. Not until these rules were put into effect. 

Q. Hew much was the reduction then?—A. In some cases as high as 60 per cent, 
andin some cases the rules called for a good day’s work. You see, our work can 
not be gauged as other branches can, because of the complications that arise on 
the different buildings. 

Q. ^hat is t.he object in reducing 60 per cent?—A. I rather think they stated it 
wouldmakemorowork, soa larger percentage of the members would be employed. 
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Q. AlB I understand, some of these rules were made after the contract had been 
entered Into with the master plumbers?—A. They all were. 

Q. They thereby added that much to the cost of your work?—A. Yes, and with¬ 
out any knowledge on the part of the contractors until they put that into effect, 
and caused the contractors who had contracts on hand to lose that amount of 
money. 

Q. Was a day’s work when you were a plumber too great for a man to do?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Is the reduction of 60 wr cent arbitrary, without any cause so far as human 
eifort is concenied?—A. Why, ye,s. I believe they want to reduce it 60 per cent 
all along the line. 

Q. Have you had any exiierience in buying off strikes or labor troubles?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.vudy.) Have you ever had an opportunity to settle a strike by 
imying the walking delegate or bu,sino8.s agent a sum of money?—A. No, sir; I 
never had. 

Q. You were never ajiproac.hed directly or indirectly for that pniiiose?—A. No. 
sir. 

y. Yon know nothing about the alleged practice then?—A. Only hearsay; how¬ 
ever, that is no good. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakuis.) Am I to understand that the business agent can 
call off the men whenever he rvishe.s?—A. Ye.s. 

y. And upon any pretext that comes to him?—A. Yes. 

y. .Justorun.iust?—A. .Inst or unjust: it cuts no figureat all. If he had a little 
personal feeling against me, he would come and stop my men; and if you had a 
contract for the carpenter work, he would pull off your men—not only mine but 
yours. 

Q. 1 was under thcimpression that all strikes had to be ordered by the trade.—A. 
Well, they have in the building trades council a Ixjard of business agents that 
consists of the walking delegates, and they all sympathize with each other to the 
extent that if it is necessary they will create a condition wheieby they will call 
them off. Now in connection with this, gentlemen, before I leave the stand I 
desire to state that owing to the many failures on the part of the journeymen 
plumbers’ association to live up to any aCTeement that they have entered into, the 
great percentage of the master plumbers’ association are not in favor of ever enter¬ 
ing into an agiwment with them at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You arc aware they say the same thing about you in 
their testimony?—A. I know they will. I am positive of that point, but 1 am only 
stating what are the facts in the situation. 

Q. it seems hoiieless that you will ever come together on any agreement, then; 
they will not trust you and you will not trust them,—A. I would not go so far as 
to say that, but tho feeling has prevailed with them that they had to fight this 
thing out and let the best man 'win. 

Q. To the victor belong the spoils'?—A. Well, I am willing to come to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkf..) You at^cuse them of violating agi'eeinents. Have you 
ever brought suit again.st any of them for breach of contract?—A. 1 do not think, 
Mr. Chairman, that you coiild get much if you did bring suit. 

Q. Why not?—A. They are not a corjioration. If they have a charter they are 
only cliartered for certain purpo.ses. They have no chai'ter probably. 

Q. But you can bring suit against them individually, can you not?—A. Suppose 
you had brought suit and secured a judgment for a sum of money, how would you 
get it? They are all poor men. working men, and have nothing. 

Q. You see no adviintage in uringing suit, then?—A. None at all. You would 
not desire to prosecute one individual for the sins of a gi-eat many, and probably 
the one j ou selected would he the only one that did have any property, and he 
might be an innocent party. 

Q. You say that assixiiation entered into a contract with your association to do 
business with each other and nobody else?—A, 0, no; I did not say that. I said 
we entered into an agreement whereby we agreed to employ their members exclu¬ 
sively and they agreed to work only for us. 1 believe tnat was in 1896 or 1897. 

Q. That is rather a close corporation, is it not?—A. I do not know. It seems 
to be generally the feeling that the laboring men have a perfect right to demand 
and to be granted the right to have the employers’ orgamzations put that clause 
in, as far as they are concerned, that they will employ none but union men. 1 
believe if it is considered fair for the one, it should be fair for the other, 

Q. Do you think it for the public interest for two contracting bodies to limit 
their services and their opportunities in that way?—A. No. .... 

y. Do yon think such a contract as that is legal?—A. No; I do not think it 
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would ba. These contracts are commonly contracts of honor. There is not any¬ 
thing to be gained on either side. It is only a pledge to maintain such going rules 
for such a length of time, and the organizations merely have to depend on the 
honor and the manhood of the opposite sides to carry their agreement into effect. 
Failure on the part of either results in strikes and trouble.s in the labor world. 
That is why we have them in Chicago every year, and, if they keep on I guess we 
shall have them two or three times a year, and all the time. 

I have just been informed that sombody who gave testimony ^fore me testified 
that this schedule was to be altered, by agreement of the master plumbers* organi¬ 
zation. I desire to contradict that statement if it was made. They said to the 
committee that they were to present working rules to tlie committee, but the 
committee had no knowledge of what they were to contain. They said they were 
going to present their own rules to govern their own men, but the committee 
never thought for a moment that they would present working rules, or at least 
BO the committee stated. I was not a member of that committee. 

Q. I heard of a case of a merchant building a new house, and the work could 
not go on, owing to a labor difficulty, until some plumbing was done. He found 
that he could not get that done by the contractors, so he iindiirtook to get it done 
himself. He found it was necessary to purchase some material for it, and found 
he could not purchase that. Do you know anything about such a case?—A. No. 
What is the merchant’s name? Where was his place? It is rather a vague 
statement; this is a large city and there are a great many merchant.'!. I do not 
know of any case of the kind which you mentioned. Still, if you named the place 
I could locate the case, because I have a good memory for such tilings. 

Q. My memory for names is not very good, but mv impression is his name is 
Shedd. 

Mr. Kennedy. Shedd is in Washington. 

The Witness. Yes; Mr. Shedd is in Washington. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Tlie gentleman states that there i.s such an owner build- 
mg a residence at Forty-sixth street and Drexel.—A. No; I do not know of any 
such occurrence, but I will not state that such an occurence has not taken place 
We purchase supplies from our material men just in the same manner tluit tlie 
retail shoe merchant purchases from the wholesale man. I should not expect bi 
go to a wholesale man and buy a dozen pairs of shoes, because be would not sell 
them to me; and a merchant in some other line would be treated in the same 
manner by a plumbing supply house. They afford the plumbers the same protec¬ 
tion that the wholesale druggist, or the wholesale shoe dealer, or the wholesale 
hardware man affords the retail man. Just the same condition that prevails in 
the plumbing business as in all lines of the industrial world. 

Q. Is there any retail plumbing house that he can go to and buy a bathtub or a 
piece of pipe?—A. If we keep a retail plumbing house and we are retail mer¬ 
chants, the wholesaler sells to us and we sell to the general public. 

Q. If I were building a house, could I not come to you and buy any material 
that I chose to?—A. I rather think you could. 

Q. Then you do not believe it can be true that this merchant found himself 
unable to get the material in this city?—A. No; I will not state that. 1 do not know 
that he could not; but I know that if you or anybody else should desire material 
to go into your building, any merchant in the city of Chicago that is doing a 
plumbing business would only be too pleased to sell you his goods and nut them 
m place. ' 


Q. Why, then, could not this merchant get them?—A. I do not understand it 
There may have been some complications—I do not know—that iiossibly resulted 
in such a state of affairs. There must have been some reason for it. 

Q. (ByMr. Kennedy. ) I have had some information to that same effect to-day. 
[understand that there is such a combination prevailing in Chicago as this’ that 
If a man tos a bit of plumbing around in his bathroom or anyi^ere else out of 
irdor,_ and he needs_ simplv the simples^lumbing supplies, he can not purchase 
them m My plnmmng supply house in Chicago; that the arrangement is between 
he plumbers and the master plumbers, or has been, that it must lie done in a pro- 
.esaonaJ way, and a large price paid for it. Is there such a state of affairs as that 
in t^ica^. A. Why, there is such a state of affairs. I do not believe that you 
jould. go to a supply house at any time in the city of Chicago and buy some little 
II (foods that you might want, TTie fact of the matter is that the 
wlweealer sells only to the retailer, and he does not desire any such trade. We 
*wholesa.e goods; we do no retail business. 

9- 00 no retail business?-A. No, sir. 

■ -v; .0 Chicago who has some plumbing out of repair that he 

of that sort—is at the mercy 
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ing? Is that the state of affairs?—A. Well,! do not believe, if he could do ithim- 
self—he can find plenty of men who will sell him the goods and permit him to do 
it himself. But we have a city ordinance, Mr. Commissioner, which requires any¬ 
body who desires to work at plumbing, to practice plumbing, to pass the city 
examining board. I believe you have the same law in Washi^ton, and you are 
familiar with it, no doubt. 

Q. I suppose we do.—A. And if anybody is found tampering with plumbing 
who has not passed such an examination he is liable to be arrested on a warrant 
and prosecuted in the couits. The public has commenced to realize that the gen¬ 
eral health of the public is dependent in a greater measure on the plumber man 
it is on the medical man. The plumber puts a place in such condition that he 
prevents disease, whereas the medical man only cures it, or kills ■the patient, when 
it is created. 

Q. It is a fact then tliat a citizen who is not a plumber—either a master or a 
journeyman plumber—can not go to these retail houses and buy plumbing sup¬ 
plies of any kind?—A. Oh, yes; they can go to retail houses and buy what they 
want: certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Let me put this question: Suppose a man hired a plumber 
not re||ularly bxjated or doing business in Chicago, could he go to any one of your 
plumbing retail houses and get material with which that plumber could work?— 
A. If he were a plumber from some other place, he could; undoubtedly. He has 
just the same pnvileges with the supply men that we have. 

Q. If he were aplnmlier outside of your association here—an independent man?— 
A. That would make no difference whatever. He can get the same amount of 
material and at the same price we pay: that is, if he buys in the same quantity. 
Of course, a man would not be able, if he went into such a place to buy a dollar’s 
worth of goods, to get it at the same price that somebody else would if he placed 
an order for four or'five thousand dollars’ worth. 

Q. Are plumbers registered here and 'licensed, or anything of that sort?— 
A. yps. 

Q. Ho could not do the work, then, unless he was registered and licensed here?— 
A. They are doing it, b\it they are liable, as I said before, to arrest. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would he be liable to arrest for putting a washer in a 
faucet?—A. No, no; not at all. 

Q. Could he get a washer in a retail house?—A. Yes. In the master plumbers’ 
association of this city there are somewhere in the neighborhood of 500 members 
in the city of Chicago, all told, I believe. There are close upon 1,000 master 
plumbers, so that we only have a membership of about 50 per cent of tho master 
plumbers in the city of Chicago. If you have been told that anybody is unable 
to obtain goods unless he is a member of our association, that is a very bad state¬ 
ment for anybody to make, because on applying to the examining board you can 
find the exact number of licenses that have been issued to date. Then turn to 
the number of our members, and that proves conclusively that they are obtaining 
supplies, and at a price that enables them to compete with the members of the 
association. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether Chicago is different from 
other cities in that resi)ect'f—A. 'Well, yes. I believe that the conditions existing 
in Chicago are much more lenient than they are anywhere else. I know they 
are. I do not believe that you could go to any of the smaller cities of the East, 
West or Northwest, unless you went direct to a plumber and he was in a position 
to state his own terms. 

Q. These requirements are for sanitary and other purposes of that kind'?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is it not for the protection of health?—A. Yes, in a great measure. 

Q, And that requirement, then, has been visited upon the plumbers in this 
case?—A. 'Yes, 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicaqo, III., March so, 19U0. 

TESTIKOirY OF KS. X. J. COBBOY, 

Plumbing Contractor. 

The special subcommission met at 10 a. m. March 80,1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 8.46 p. m. Mr. M. J. Corboy was 
sworn as a witness, and testified as follows: 

Q.' (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name and address?—A. M. J. Corboy, 78 
Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 
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Q. What Is your occupation?—^A. Plumber. 

Q. How long have you been doing that business in Chicago?—A. I have been 
in business for myself for eighteen years. I was foreman six or seven years 
before that. 

Q. Do you belong to the contractors’ council?—^A. Yes. 

Q. Will you go on and make such statement as you wish to?—A. I start out, 
Mr. Chairman, by answering that question that was put to Mr. Smith in relation 
to purchase of goods. I wish to state, gentlemen, that any man that wants to 
purchase any goods in the way of plumbing fixtures at my store can come down 
and purchase them. If the Mr. Shedd that is spoken of here is the gentleman of 
the mm of Marshall Field & Co., I will sell him what plumbing goods he wants. 
I could not go into Marshall Field & Co.'s wholesale house and purchase goods 
at retail prices. They would refer me to the retail store. All there is in this 
purchasing of goods—I have heard a good deal of it talked about by the different 
contractors—so far as the plumbers are concerned, they have a trade protection 
for the manufacturers the same as in any other line. For all time since I can 
remember in the plumbing business up to the present time the manufacturers 
and wholesalers have always wholesaled goods to the retailers. Hibbard. Si)encer, 
Bartlett & Co., which is one of our large wholesale hardware houses, won't sell 
me hardware the same as he will to the retail hardware merchants. So with the 
plumber; we carry a line of goods, and if a man wants to buy n faucet of me ho 
can come in and purchase it. 

Q. You claim, then, it is merely a wholesale protection to the trade?—A. That 
is all. It is a manufacturers’ wholesale protection to the retailers, which is in all 
lines—the wholesale ^ocery, the wholesale drug store, the wholesale boot and 
shoes—all along the line. They will protect the retailer. That is all there is 
in it. 

I have not very much to say. Mr. .Smith has covered the ground fairly well so 
far as we are concerned, except this, that we have always had very good arrange¬ 
ments with the journeymen plumbers' association. We never had any trouble 
with them to speak of, in my long experience in the business, until they became 
affiliated with the building trades council. I never remember a time when they 
broke an agreement we made with them previous to that. Wu generally make 
our agreements for about two years. They generally consist of hours and wages. 
Plumbers have always got good wages. I neviir remember a time when a first- 
class plumber did not get $3 a day, when other mechanics were getting SI .23 <'r 
SI.50, or even $1. One of the great troubles alsint the plumbing business in Chi¬ 
cago—I have no doubt it refers also to a lot of other mechanics—Chii^ago being 
such a large railroad terminal, people passing back and forth through the country 
come here and stop off. Very largo wages are paid here, and many young men 
traveling around to see the cities in the country drop off, and the fact that in 
Chicago they get short hours and large xtay is one of the worst features which 
make men gather here more than in any other place. 

Outside of what I spoke of was this limitation of the amount of work. There 
are a lot of good men here in Chicago, and it is too bad they are idle at the present 
time. They have their homes here and their families to support. Wo could not 
stand that limitation of work. It was getting worse. The actual fact was, the 
mechanics them.selves did not understand it. They could not inter]>ret the rules. 
Get a half dozen of them together, and there would be two or three different opin¬ 
ions as to what those rules meant. The calking of four joints was ridiculous. 
A man can do it in an hour. 

Q. Was that put down for a day's work?—A. It was one of the rules. There 
were other parts of that work he could not do in a day. The rules are inconsist¬ 
ent. The most of the men themselves apeo that these rules are wrong. The 
president of their association told me, and he is a truthful man, that he got up and 

X sed these rules. They promised all summer long they woqjd modify these 
1 so there would be some sense or reason to them. They have not done so until 
this present strike occurred. 

Now as the apprenticeship. It seems hard that a man that has a son and 
wants to teach him that trade can not do it. He can not do it according to the 
rules. When they did away with the apprenticeship rules in Chicago they also 
did away with what they call the junior rules; that is, when an apprentice served 
a certain time, say four years, he was called a junior plumber until he servf^ two 
years more, and then he was called a full-fledged plumber. A lot of these junior 
plumbers were sent broadcast upon the streets. Some of them, even after serving 
their term of six years, were not able to earn a journeyman’s wages. The result 
was they could not get eumloyment, and a large number went into business for 
them^ves, and the of Chicago to^ay has more independent business plumbers 
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than I suppose any other city in the country. That is why there are so many 
shops. I think there are about a thousand shops in Chicago, where there ought 
to he about five or six hundred at the outside. 

I say, gentlemen, until the journeymen plumbers became affiliated with the 
building trades council, we never had any trouble to speak of. I can not recall 
when we had a strike. When our agreements would expire, in two years, we 
would get together, and they might want something and we would want some¬ 
thing, and we wonld strike a balance and make an agreement and go on to work. 

I am not opposed to unions. I think they are a good thing for good men. At 
one time they did have a very fine class of men in their associations; they have 
today a very fine lot of men in there, and they also have a large number of men 
who are incompetent stragglers that go around through the country and drop off 
in Chicago and get stranded here. The wages and hours attract them. The result 
is there is always more labor here than there is a market for, especially in the last 
few years when business has been dull in Chicago. 

All I wish to say. gentlemen, before I conclude, is that all these controversies 
ami strikes that we have had here for some years past have been a great iiyury 
to the city. It has jjrevented outsiders from coming in here and investing their 
captal. There is to-day a large amount of outside capital invested in Chicago in 
buildings and property. It has di.scouraged the capital at home, and it seeks 
other markets for investment. It has drawn the manufacturers away from the 
city, because they are afraid their men will get into trouble and get into strikes. 
The result is they have gone away from here. New industries that would locate 
in Chicago liave been placed outside. The result is, all around Chicago for forty 
or fifty miles, the smaller towns are getting all these manufacturing plants, 
though the iieople would a great deal rather come here, on account of the facili¬ 
ties, the railroads, the lake, etc. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CiiKiAoo. Ii.L,, March ,W, lOOn. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. F. W. CLAEK, 

General Coniracior. 

The special suheommisgion met at 10 a. m. March .‘iO, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke i)residing. At 8.56 p. m. F. W. Clark was sworn as a 
witness, and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name?—A. F. W. Clark. 

Q. Post-office address?—A. Room 69, No. 4 Sherman street. I am president 
of the Jonathan Clark & Sons Company, general contractors. 

Q. How long have you lieen in business in Chicago?—A. I started with my 
father in 1872, and I have been in business for myself here since 1889; that is, 
with this corporation since 1889. 

CJ. Emidoy a large number of hands?—A. Yes; we have employed, according to 
the demands of the work, up to a thousand men; perhaps more than that. 

Q. Do you belong to the building contractors’ council?—A. 1 am a member 
of that body. 

Q. Please go on in your own way and make your own statement.—A. Almost 
everything has been touched on, Mr. Chairman, in this matter. There is very 
little new for mo to say about the strike or the building trades, and I thought I 
would take up a slightly different phase of the matter. 

I would say the firm which I represent is engaged in the general contracting 
business, and our operations during the past 4 or !> years have extended to Peoria, 
Dl., St. Louis, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and Albany, N. Y. The contracts taken by 
our firm are, as a rule, for large structures, and give us an unusual opportunity 
of comparing the relations between the contractors and employees in the various 
places in the United States. We nevfer have experienced the same difficulty and 
trouble with our employees at any of these places that we have in Chicago during 
the same period of time. I would remark in that connection that our work dur¬ 
ing the past 6 years has amounted to about ^,GOO,0(X), of which $8,400,000 has 
been outside of this city. We have never been obliged to sign a scale at any of 
these outside places, nor lieen obliged to join any association of employers, but 
have, in some cases wWe union men were imported, been obliged to cause our 
men to join the local unions. It is our practice to employ local labor wherever 
it is possible to do so, and only send from Chicago the su^rintendent and office 
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men. It has, in some instances, been considered advisable to send employees 
from Chicago to several of these outlying cities, and that remark is more particu¬ 
larly true with regard to bricklayers than to any other class of mechanics. Our 
eiperience is that wa^s are lower in these other places than in Chicago. We 
have almost invariably paid from 10 per cent to 80 per cent less for the same class 
of labor in these other places than we pay in Chicago. 

As regards material, we have never found any attempt of a serious character 
to increase the cost of material to us on account of our being outsiders. The 
prices of material, however, are invariably higher at these outside places than in 
Chicago. For instance, when we built the Bradley Institute at Peoria, Ill., we 
actually shipped brick from Blue Island and carted them 8 miles to the builffing 
site, and deWered them there for a somewhat less price than the owner of a 
local brickyard, situated half a mile away from the building, would furnish them 
for. But this was possibly due to local influence—that is, the local dealers pos¬ 
sibly thought we would pay the increased price. 

The mechanics in nearly all the outside places work a 9-hour day and receive 
therefor on the average one-third less than we pay here for an 8-hour day. For 
instance, last year we paid our carpenters in Albany 25 cents and 27^ cents an 
hour for a 9-hour day, and in Chicago during the same period we were paying 
42^^ cents for an 8-hour day. Notwithstanding this, a number of our employees 
went to Albany at their own expense for the lesser wage, simply because they got 
steady work, whereas at home they were idle the greater part of the time. The 
iron setters on this same job were paid 25 cents an hour, while the wages paid to 
Chicago men were 4.5 cents. Our bricklayers were paid 4,5 cents as against .50 
cents here, and the bulk of our bricklayers came from Chicago and worked for 
us at the lesser wage in preference to remaining at home. 

In nearly all our buUdiug operations away from Chicago we have obtained 
better prices and have been able to execute our work in a more satisfactory man¬ 
ner as regards both time and quality of work. We have very rarely run up against 
any labor difficulties, and such as we have encountered are of a very trivial char¬ 
acter. That remark will apply to onr Chicago work as well as to our outside 
work. But what we complain of in Chicago, aside from the fmidameiital jirinci- 
ples already set forth by others, are the petty exactions of the unions and the 
impossibility of utilizing labor to the best advantage. It takes a very much 
larger number of men on a Chicsago building than it would on one of a similar 
size and character in any one of the other places referred to, for the reason that 
we have to keep enough men of each class to do all the work that appertains to 
that class. For instance, if we have a large force of laborers and a limited num¬ 
ber of iron setters, just enough to handle the Ironwork as it goes along, and 
there is an unusually large piece of ironwork to handle, at any other place than 
Chicago we would simply call in enough laborers to assist the iron men witdi this 
heavy piece, and as soon as that was done, the iron men would go along with the 
rest of their labor and the laborers would return to their work. In Chicago that 
would not be permitted. We should have to have enough iron men to handle the 
heavy piece. No laborer would be allowed to assist at any time. Tliat rule is 
carried so far that on one occasion at the Schlesinger & Mayer Building the 
laborers refused to move an iron beam that was in the way of their run, and iron 
men had to bo sought at a considerable cost of time to move the beam out of the 
way. The laborers were actually afraid to touch the ironwork for fear they 
would bo fined $10. In this case there was no attempt to set the iron, but simply 
to move it out of the way to make room for a wheelbarrow run. At another time 
four heavy beams were delivered at the Schlesinger & Mayer Building, and, there 
being no iron men on the job at the time, the superintendent requested some 
laborers to take the beams inside the building. When two of these beams had 
been thus placed the walking delegate came along and stopped the work on the 
penalty of calling a strike on the building, and the other two beams were dumped 
m the street and obstructed traffic until the following morning, when the iron 
men arrived to set the material in position. 

A littlp later on it was found necessary to remove some old Are escapes from 
adjoining buildings occupied by Schlesinger & Mayer, and we employed union 
laborers to tear this ironwork down. The ornamental ironworkers, who at that 
time were putting in the elevator fronts, said that that was ornamental iron 
men’s work, and that unless the laborers were withdrawn they would strike. 
We paid no attention to the notice, and the iron workers went out. We erased 
work for the time being on the fire escapes, and the ornamental iron men returned. 
Thtf matter was taken up with the laborers’union, and the president of that union, 
kfr. Lillien, claimed that that was legitimate work; so we again resumed work 
and the ornamental iron workers again went out. Matters were compromised by 
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hirinK an ornamental iron man for a few hours to remove a portion of the work, 
and the balance was taken down by stealth, a piece at a time, until finally it was 
all removed. After the new buildmg was completed. It was found necessary to 
connect the old building and the new, and one of the first things we had to do was 
to remove some old elevators. TMs we were about to do with ordinary laborers 
when we received an intimation that if we employed any except elevator men on 
those machines, the elevator men would quit work on the new machines, which 
were at that time just approaching completion and were absolutely essential 
to the conduct of the business of Schlesinger & Mayer, I consulted Mr, ^hle- 
singer, and he instructed me to employ the elevator men instead of laborers. 
The cost of taking out these old machines amounted to something over $1,000, 
whereas the cost of the same work with ordinary laborers would probably not 
have exceeded one-third of that amount. 

Matters of this kind are, of course, of no special consequence measured in dol¬ 
lars and cents, but are exceedingly annoying at the time and give one a very 
vivid impression that the desires of the labor leaders are to cause as much incon¬ 
venience as MBsible to the contractors, and not permit them to help themselves 
where it could be done without any detriment to the trade. Of course no suc¬ 
cessful contractor will deliberately use laborers to do mechanics’ work, although 
sometimes it is necessary to use a mechanic to do a laborer’s work or a laborer 
to do a mechanic’s work if the paiticular class wanted is not immediately avail¬ 
able. A contractor, employing union men and trying to do his full duty by these 
men, is placed oftentimes at a serious disadvantage. For instance, a few months 
ago our firm had occasion to do a little work at Hegewisch, one of the suburbs of 
Chicago, and we found that this same firm for whom we were doing the work 
had been doing some work of a similar character without the assistance of any 
contractor—simply hiring the men themselves. They employed union bricklayers, 
paying them union wages, and they employed laborers to wait on these brick¬ 
layers and paid them 1.5 cents an hour, whereas we were obliged to pay 25 cents 
an hour. 'They were employing carjienters at 25 cents an hour, whereas we were 
paying iSi cents an hour. They had no difilculty in getting the bricklayers to 
work under these conditions, but it was utterly impossible to get bricklayers to 
work for us under similar conditions, for the reason that had we done so a strike 
would immediately have been called on our work in town. 

About a year ago at Albany we had occasion to erect some 10,000 square yards 
of suspended ceiling, which is simply a plastered ceiling suspended on wire lath. 
This work cost us about 80 cents a yard for the labor and the material. During 
tlie past season we had occasion to do some work of a similar character in Chicago, 
and the work cost us 81 cents a yard, of which perhaps 10 cents a yard was due 
to the increase in the cost of material, and the balance was due to the increase in 
labor, owing to the increase in wages and the restriction as to the amount. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any work in hand that you could go ahead 
with now in case the labor troubles were settled in Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. A very large amount or a small amount?—A. Only a small amount, perhaps 
$100,000 worth. 

Q. Have you any idea what amount of work would be undertaken in case the 
troubles were settled?—A. About the time this strike was called I should say we 
had figures out on work amounting to about $3,000,000. That is more than we 
have had out in Chicago at any one time for 5 or 6 years past. I know that all 
the architects have more or less work they are holding back. I know myself of 
severe million dollars’ worth of work that is held in abeyance awaitmg the 
adjustment of these troubles. 

Q. Should you be able to make an estimate of the work that would be done the 
coming season in Chicago if there were no labor troubles?—A. I should say twelve 
to fiftwn million dollars’ worth that would be started in the architects’ offices or 
on the ground; that would l)e a conservative estimate. 

Q. How much of that would go to labor in the way of wages?—A. On the 
bnuding and in the material manufactured for the building, 1 should say from 
one-third to one-half of the total cost would be spent in labor; not wholly in 
Chicago, but labor tributary to that building; nearly 60 per cent. 

Q. The strike in Chicago is affecting buildings elsewhere?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Can you illustrate?—A. Certainly. All the stuff that goes into the build¬ 
ing, of course, is manufactured either in Chicago shops or CMcago quarries or 
Chicago mills or i.n some other mills. Of course they have tried_ to restrict the 
product in Chicago here to factories and others located here in Chicago, and that 
IS carried out to a considerable extent. Of course Chicago now feels the strike 
very much more than it otherwise might, because these mills would be busy on 
outmde work were it not for that restriction. The quarries, of course, are aU 
778a-27 
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Blmt down, because their product is wholly Chicago; and this work would go into 
the mills, into the quarries, into the brickyards, into stone yards, terra-cotta 
works, planing mills, lumber yards, glass factorie8--everything, almost, that is 
tributai-y to the building industry would feel the effects. 

Q. Have you over settled a labor trouble by giving the walking delegate or 
business agent a monetary consideration?—A. I never have. 

Q. Have you ever had an opportunity to do it?—A. I can not say that I have 
personally. Ihave hadit intimated to me occasionally, or to my superintendents, 
but I have never found it necessary to do anything of the sort. I have been out 
of the city during two-thirds of my time during the past 5 years. When I am 
here I take such matters up with the highest labor official I can do it with. 

Q. Higher than the walking delegate, you mean?—A. The presidents of the 
unions whenever I can get at them. 

Q. Have you always arranged matters with the high officials?—A. I have 
always ad.iusted my ow'n troubles promptly. 

Q. Then the walking delegate has not the power- A. (luteiTupting.) Yes: he 

stopped my work on numerous occasions. I luive related three or four instances 
where my work was stopped in the most outrageous and arbitrary manner, and 
there w;ere a number of ca.se8 of similar character before this last season. 

Q. Did the walking delegate at that time suppose he was carrying out the rules 
of his organization?—A. I presume he was. He actually absolutely stojiped my 
men. I can relate a number of other in.stance.s if you care to have me do so. 

Q. No.—A. Ca.ses that have happened. 

Q. Do you Imow of any instance where a walking delegate has been given a 
monetary consideration?—A. I know theyneverhave been given a immetarv con¬ 
sideration by any member of our finii. 

Q. Do you know of any eases of any other firms?—A. Except by hearsay. I 
hear a good many stories of that kind; I know of none personally. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harms.) Is the walking delegate or busine.ss agent of the 
union a fair rewe-sentative of his union?—A. I suiipo.se so; they are presumably 
elected by popular vote, and presumably represent the. consensus of opinion of the 
union. , 


Q. And his acta are sustained by his union?—A, Not always. Called down 
very hard and very jiromptly sometimes, as I know to iny own satisfaction. 

Q.. Is that an exception, or is it general?—A. I do not know. In my own case 
I have been right in all the quarrels I have taken up with them, and I have had 
no particular difficulty in proving that I was right and having the other officials 
acknowledge it. Sometimes it took a conference between two or three of them, 
but I have always had it settled with verj' fair promptness. 

Q. Do these little differences between the various trades grow out of jealousy?- 
A. No; they grow out of a misunderstanding of these rules. They Inivo so many, 
and they were all manufactured within such a short time—so many conditions 
and penalties involved that men were .scared to death of getting" over these 
rules and getting fined. 

Q. Are these rules changed frequently?--A. (>nly to increase in nunilier; they 
get a few more each year. 

Q. When you take a contract under present conditions are you able to figure 
witli any accuracy as to what the labor will cost you?—A. We tried to do it. 

I have found in my experience in this city that the'increa.sed cost of labor over 
the amount which I estimated the labor would cost has in all cases been e(inal to 
the profit that I figured on the work, so that my work here in Chicago has 
not resulted in any profit whatever; on the whole, there has been a slight lo.ss in 
it, and it has been wholly due to the increase in labor and the limitation on the 
amount of work. 

Q. Do you sup^e that your experience is similar to that of other contrac^tors 
in this city?—A. Well, I do not know. That is my experience, if the others can 
handle their men and get more work out of them than I do, that is where they^ 
are brighter and abler men than I am. I simply do my business; I do not know 
how the rest do. 

(J. Did the World’s Fair have any effect on the conditions from that time up to 
tte present time, so far as your (jrowth and labor troubles are concerned?—A. 
Yes; it broiijjht in a tremendous influx of men, and of course our wages here were 
vey much higher than these men had been accustomed to get in other places, 
BnQ they hung on here when they should have gone back; that is, a great many 
of the mw ould rather work 3 or 3 days at a high price than all the week at a lower 
pi^. Tliey himg on here expecting business to, start up, and we have always 
had a surplus of labor during the whole period until this last season; then we 
connaanow getting a little shy on labor. 
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Q. If conditions wore more favorable as far as labor is concerned you thinlt 
there is a good pro8i)cct in Chicago?—A. Splendid prospect; employment for 
every man that wants to work in this city. 

Q. You think there is no trouble except the uncertainty in regard to labor 
conditions?—A. It is the uncertainty and the arbitrary manner of the unions. 
The unions would jirobably have obtained all they wanted it they had taken a 
different way of going alxmt it—if they had been more persuasive and less dicta¬ 
torial. Tliey would probably have accomplished all they expected to gain, and a 
great deal more than they ever will gain, m my judgment, now. 

Q. Have you given up any hope of settling your differences by arbitration?—A. 
Why, the common sense of the average workingman is of a kind you can gener¬ 
ally count on, and I think common sense will come to the top by and by. I have 
not lost faith in the workingmen, Tliey have lieen mi.sgiiided. The leaders, in 
my opinion, are for the most part honest, but they are wrong. They have got 
wrong doctrines, and tliey will have to bo taught the correct principles upon 
which business is based. 

Q. Have the conditions that both you and the labor unions have been labor¬ 
ing under for the last four or five years been at all beneficial to labor?—A. No: I 
think, on the contrary, they have been quite adverse. I think labor has suffered 
really a great de.al more than we have. I think a contractor can protect himself, 
as a general thing, a great deal better than the laboring man can. He is supposed 
to have a higher degree of intelligence and a little better opportunity to take care 
of his personal wants. 

Q. You think if he had sized up the conditions that surrounded both himself 
and the contractors, and been more reasonable, that his condition would have 
been better as well as yours.'—A. If they had striven to create a demand for 
labor and done what was possible to create a volume of business, the laboring 
men would undoubtedly be in a position to get pretty much all they are entitled 
to; but where they have curtailed the demand and at the same time increased the 
rate it has naturally cut down the volume very much indeed. 

Q. Are you looking to this new organization, the Industidal Union, to give you 
some relief?—A. I have employed members of (he Industrial Union on some of niy 
work within the past few weeks; am employing a few members ot it now to do 
necessary work. 

Q. Are they siiflicieiit in numbers to do the work?—A. Not to do the volume of 
work we ought to be doing here: certainly not; but they are gi'owing. 

(^. (By Mr.'C't.AKKE.) In your opinion, has the evolution of trades-unionism in 
Chicago developed a prevalent disposition not to render a fair equivalent for a 
day's wage?—A. Yes; I think that doctrine is being very rapidly inculcated among 
the journeymen of Chicago, and very much to their detriment. 

Q. If there was a disposition to give a quid pro (pio, do you think that any of 
these harassing and vexatious rules would be adojited?—A. No, I do not. I do 
not think any of them would be adopted, 

Q. That disposition, then, in your opinion, lies at the foundation of this diffi¬ 
culty?—A. That is the outgrowth of the rule of labor unions. Of course there 
are certain fundamental wrongs that imist be righted in addition to these vexa¬ 
tious rules and regulations. 

Q. Have you any obu'ction to employing union labor?—A. No, sir; I prefer to 
employ union lalsir-always have given union labor the preference. At the same 
time, I like the option occasionally to use the other kind. If I was left perfectly 
free in my choice. I should undoubtedly employ union labor in nineteen cases in 
every twenty. 

Q. If you had the largest possible liberty to make contracts as circumstances 
might make it convenient for you to make rtiem,aiid to engage any help that you 
reniiiii d, you would still probably have a large preponderance of union lator, 
and at good wages and at reasonable hours?—A. Yes; I think there is no question. 
I should have both the largest number, and I should say probably 80 fier cent of 
all of them union men, under such conditions as you speak of—a perfectly free 
and open market. 

Q. Do you think if all these hampering, vexatious rules of which you complain 
were abolished by the union, and the men worked for you in perfect good faith 
and in harmony to help do a good job, that it would result in the doing of more 
work in Chicago, in more employment for the members of trades unions, and at 
gradually shortening da,v8 and better wages?—A. Yes; I think that is undeniably 
tnie. 

Q. From your knowledge of the opinions of other contractors, do you think 
they would agree to that?—A. Yes; nine-tenths of the employing force of con¬ 
tractors undoubtedlv would, course, there is a small number of contractors 
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that would undoubtedly try to beat the men down aU they jrassibly could, and 
take advantage of them in every way they could; hut the men who do that sort of 
thing are not the men who do, as a rule, a very large business; and if the men 
sim^y did not work for men who treated them in that way those men would 
very soon get their just deserts. 

Q. Do you complain of any lack of security for person and property and the 
right to earn wages in Chicago?—A. At the present time there is a very consider- 
able insecurity to those who wish to work, now that the unions are all out. There 
is moat decidedly an insecurity of person. 

Q. Do you think that is due to defect in law or defect in administration of 
law?—A. I think it is due to defect in admini.stration of law partly, and i)artly 
to the fact that no law could prevent evil di.sposed persona from committing 
crimes and depredations if they have the disiwsition to do so. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicaoo, Itx., March SO, 1900. 

TESTIHOKY OF XB. BRAKE L. DAVIS, 

Momic Decoratimi Contractor, Chicago. 

The sperial snbeommiasion met at 10 a. m., March 30, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 9.20 p. m. Mr. Frank L. Davis was 
sworn as a witness, and testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) What is your uamo’r—A. Frank L. Davis, 303 Michigan 
avenue. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Mosaic decorator. 

Q. How long have you been in that business in Chicago?—A. About 10 years. 

Q. Do you belong to the contractors' council'?—A. 1 do. 

Q. Please go on and make your statement in your own way.—A. My statement 
will outline, to a certain extent, a systematic line of iiorsecution and conspiracy 
that has been directed against my business for the last 11 months. On the 
1st of May, 1899, the mosaic union ordered the men in my shop to quit work 
because I would not sign their scale of wages, which demanded that the men 
should work 8 hours in th(i shops and 8 hours in the buildings. My point wa* 
that I was perfectly willing to pay the men the amount of wages that were 
asked in the building, but they were trying to control niy shop so that I could not 
bring work into Chicago and manufacture it here in comTOtition with outside 
towns. One condition of their agreement was that we should send all workmen 
from Chicago to lay our work in outside cities. I had at that time a laige 
contract in Washington, which I was afterwards forced to give up; and I after¬ 
wards had a contract at Madison, Wis., which I was compelled to give up, 
because at the time we only had enough men to do our local work. I asked my 
own workmen to refrain from workmg for 1 month, hojiing the union would 
accede to something fair as a settlement. This the union failed to do, and our own 
men went back to work. They -were fined by the union from three to four hun¬ 
dred dollars apiece. However, we went on with our ivork, and then began s sys¬ 
tematic line of conspiracy. The first experience we had with it that amounted 
to anything was at Mr. Shedd's residence, which was on Drexel boulevard. 1 
went myself one afternoon with four or five men and laid a floor. We left the 
building about 7 o’clock, and that night the work was tom uj). The reason 1 
went with the men was that the day before six men of the union, whose names 
I have here and can give, chased our men out of tho building.* The men's names 
are Stephen F. Bebora, Luigi Louisa, Luigi Francoscon, Pietro Pasqual, Antonio 
Oliva, D. Cecon. 

You can see we employ Italians. I want to say right here they are as conscien¬ 
tious workmen as I have had any experience with. 

As I said before, the work we had put in in the afternoon was tom up, and 
the following men were arrested on the lawn with the implements in their nands 
with which they had tom up the work: Stephen Bebora, Luigi Louisa, Paulo 
Xoresco, George Valle, Antonio Del Pin. 

These men were arrested, tried, and fined $10 apiece. 

This was on ther2l8t of August that the floor was tom up. In the early part oi 
September a notice was printed by that union and sent out to the architects and 
contracts of this city. I believe you had that notice read to you. If not, I will 
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[Office of Harble, Enamel, and Glass Mosaic Workers' Union and Marble, Enamel, and Glaes 
Mosaic Helpers' Union.} 

NOTICE. 

To Architects, Builders, Contractors, and all whom this may eoneem, greeting: 

The undersimed mosaic unions desire to respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that Franh L. Davis, 303 Michigan avenue, is the only mosaic manufacturer 
in Chicago whohasrefusedtosipi our agreement. W e therefore request you not 
to let any contract to him until he has acceded to our demands. 

We hope you will give this matter your careful consideration, as union men 
will not work for Frank L. Davis until he has signed our agreement, and as said 
agreement has been ratified by the building trades council, sympathetic strikes 
will result on any birilding where he gets the contract. All other mosaic dealers 
and manufacturers of Chicago are working under our conditions. 

Very respectfully. 

Marble, Enamel, anii Glass Mosaic Workers' Union, 

L. Francescon, President. 

F. Cella. Secretary. 

Marble, Enamel, .and Ql.\s,s Mosaic Helpers' Union, 

S. F. Rebora, President. 

B. Zangrando, Secretary. 

I have here a little note on one of these notices that wa,s .sent to me by a con¬ 
tractor. Ho says on the edge of it, written in red ink; “ I like your nerve, but 
you liave my sjunpathies. Yours.” 

I received several of these notices from architects, and was a.sked what I was going 
to do with such a document out against us. We attended strictly to our business 
and earned on what work we could. Thi.s was in the early part of September. In 
October, I think it was the 3d. a constable came to my office and said I was under 
ari'est. I told him at first I thought he had made a mistake. He said, no mistake 
about it; my name was very plain, and the address was all right; and he wanted 
me to hurry up; that he was not hired by the day—he was hired Iw the job. He 
said 1 was arrested under a warrant issued by Justice Hartman’s office, and sworn 
to by John Davison, who said I had assaulted him with a deadly weapon. I 
told him I did not know him, and had not assaulted anyone. However, I went 
with the constable, and after we were about a block and a half from the office 
he held me while two men assaulted me and choked me. I managed to get away 
by getting out of my overcoat, and went back to my office, and then afterwards 
weiit to the constable's office with some of my friends. Later I appeared at Jus¬ 
tice Hartipan’s office, which is out in South Harvey, quite a long ride from 
Chicago, and when I got there of course no one appeared against me. 

On the 0th of October, 3 days later, my foreman, Antonio Zanussi, who is also 
watchman at my factory, went out one evening to get a bottle of mineral water. 
On his way back ho was assaulted by J. J. Fleming, the walking delegate of the 
painters’ union. By having this bottle in hi.s hand he retaliated on Mr. Fleming, 
and brought him down. We arrested Mr. Fleming, and he was taken before Jus¬ 
tice Prinuiville. The case was continued. When we came to the trial the next 
time my attorney found Fleming's friend in a whispered conversation with the 
judge before the trial. When Mr. BTeming was put ou the stand he denied every¬ 
thing, and went free. We afterwards had him arrested and he gave a bond lor 
$800, and when the trial came off ho did not appear. It was impossible for us to 

f et results. This foreman was our shop foreman. On the 20th of March, 1900, my 
raiding foreman, Antonio Feirarini, was assaulted by two men while on his way 
home from work; and the next morning one of our workmen by the name of 
Louis fJhartier was a.ssaulted in front of our place on Michigan avenue. Two 
men held him at bay with guns while the other pummeled him. On the follow¬ 
ing day, the 22d, we received a letter, signed by a committee, with black flags and 
a black cross on it and a coiHn, addressed to three of our men. The letter reads 
as follows, translated; 

“Ri^t away, yon, Zanussi, Salamone, Chiotti and company. Do not laugh; 
it willbe worse than the other. Your head is full of potatoes. You must die 
like St. Lorenzo—in the griddle. You were the jury traitors. Not only will we 
hit you, but some one's liver will be eaten. Your end." 

We were working at the Field Building yesterday, as we were ordered there at 
1 o’clock. When the men quit work last night I saw a man in the building 
motion to a couple of sluggers across the street that the fellows were coming. 1 
semtinized these men closely, and 1 found one man had a hammer in his pocket 
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and the other had a piece of iron. I got to the men before he did. We did not 
have any slugging last night. To-day 25 men in the building tried to run 
our men out of the buUding. We have got to such a condition of affairs in Chi¬ 
cago that a man can not pursue his daily life without danger of being killed, and 
unless a man will bow to the dictates of a union he is liable to be slugged, or 
anything may happen to him. We have men come to our ofBce in company 
with their wives for protection. We have had men scared away from our place 
of business at times when their families needed the work and needed the money 
that would come from the work. Our experience is this; that the union is a 
detriment to the good workman; that the good workman does not need a union. 
I had just as soon employ a union man as a nonunion man. I believe every 
American citizen has a right to all as.so(;iations that are not opposed by the laws, 
the Constitution, and the Declaration of Independence; but I also believe every 
man has a right to work and support his family without pajnng tribute to any 
other men. I do not blame the men particularly; they are like men in general; 
they follow a few leaders, and if the leaders are good the result is good, and if the 
leaders are bad the result is bad. In this instance, in which Chicago is practi¬ 
cally paralyzed, it is because of the agitators, who have so got Chicago by the 
throat that even the employers and employees are afraid to move. I had the con¬ 
tract on the Western Electrical building. This building was built last May. but 
the entrance through which everyone had to pass remained in a state of incom¬ 
pletion for 6 months, because the owners ami architects were afraid to have my 
nonunion men go in there and lay the floors. At the end of that time we did lay 
the floors. 

Not long ago I had some plumbing put in at my residence. It consisted of a 
bath tub, a bowl, and a seat. I let the contract to a conscientious man, who 
made me a fair price for the work; and one day when he was working at it—I 
knew' ho was doing all the work himself—I saw another plumber there about 11 
o’clock in the morning, and I asked him why he had hired an extra man. He 
said, •• This is not an extra man; this man works down the street at a flat build¬ 
ing; ho has done his day’s work and is up here visiting with me." Ho proiseeded 
to visit wdth that man all the forenoon and smoke his pipe, and then caini' back 
in the afternoon and did the same thing. I do not believe any man (laii support 
Ids family and keep that lyi continuously; he may do it for a while. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Had he received a day's wage for what holiad done'?— A. 
He received a day’s wage for what he had done. 

Q. What is the matter with his supporting his family at it?—A. For that day 
all right; but that man is out of work to-day, and his family must lie supplied 
to-day as well as any other day; and when lie can not supply his family by his 
work. lie will have to supply them in some other way. 

Q. Your belief is that a man can not have permanent and regular employment 
unless he renders an equivalent for what lie receives?—A. I certainly do. I 
worked by the day 10 years ago, and I think it was the happiest time of my life, 
and I tried to render an equivalent for what I got. I started in for $1.50 a day. If 
I had not rendered an equivalent I should |)erhaps have lieen asked to retire. That 
plumber that did that work—while the union required that he set only one fixture 
a day, I saw him set three fixtures and leave at 3 o’clock in tlie afternoon. The 
restriction of work is something we can not stand. They tried the restriction in 
oiir line of work. I am opposed to any organization that compels people to 
become its members or controls in any way any material. The groi«d;h of the 
Contractors’ Association, of their central liody, has been caused, as I think in 
many instances the CTo^rth of trusts has been caused, by the trust in the labor 
market. I thoroughly believe in a conscientious, hard workman getting a good 
day’s wage for a good day’s work, but I don’t believe that wo can pay a man $4 
for something that we mast go into the open markets of the world and sell for 
$3, and keep it up any great length of time. I do think this, that perhaps the 
plumbers, owing to the laws of the city, could pay them a little extra wages 
rather than stop building permanently, because there is no substitute; but that 
will not apply to any other line of business that I know of. 

I wish to reiterate and make it as strong as I can, that the man who is not at 
the present f™® affiliated with the union must take his life in his bands if he 
expects to do a day’s work in Chicago; and 1 think the accounts in the daily 
papers of the numter of assaults that are committed will bear me out fully in 
this; and I think all of this is a greater detriment to the workmen than it is to 
the employer, and the ones that suffer from all this are the wives and the little 
(diUdren at home. That in a land of plenty we should be in a state of paralyza- 
tion, as We are in Chicago, is a shame. It is an outrage. It is the greatest blot 
on ouFcountry at the present time. 
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(By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) What is your remedy for this condition that now 
exists? Have you any to suggest?—A. I believe that employer and employee 
alike should be willing to enter into a service, each helping the other to his 
utmost, even to the extent of sacrificing. I think it is the duty of the employer 
to put the best that is in him into that business and employ the most men he can 
and give them the highest wage ho can. The more business he can bring to his little 
shop, or his large shop, as the case may be, the more contentment he can make 
among his workmen; and when they feel that he is a part of them and they are a 
part of him, and that they both belong to the same thing, I think then, and not 
until then, we can settle this question. The law of the universe is the survival 
of the fittest. That applies all right to the animals. It may apply all right to the 
shark and dolphin; it does not apply to employee and employer. The principle 
there is that the strong should help the weak. The laborer is always looked upon 
as the wt;ak one. It seems to me that at tlie present time, however, the man who 
has his money tied up in a plant is the weak one. 

y. From your description of the execution of the law in Chicago there must be 
something wrong in that re.spect?—A. I most certainly think there is. We are 
not actuated by the proper motives in Chicago. 

Q. How does it wmie that public sentiment has reached such a point that it 
does not enforce the law in Chicago?—A. My experience is this; Our factory has 
been under this cloud for 11 months. When we started out there was no public 
sympathy. A man could be slugged and forgotten about. If you were persecuted, 
it was thought nothing of. At the present time public sentiment is greatly grow¬ 
ing to the point that this thing mu.st stop, and the law is being enforced better 
now than it was several months ago. 

y. You have hojie, then, of a healthy public sentiment?—A. I stumble on the 
word “ liealthy; ” 1 do not, 

y. (By Mr. Ci.ahkk.) Have you any knowledge of any money having been 
offeied to settle a labor difficulty in this city?—A, I have. 

tj. Ai-e you willing to give the instance to the commission?—A. I would not 
care to give names or places or relate the circumstance. I look upon those things 
as the worse part of a controversy of this Kind: and I do believe, in fact I know, 
that the workingman himself does not get any benefit from these troubles such 
as wo ar(i having now and have had for a number of years. 

y. Who does get it?—A. There is a temporary benefit to the ones in power. I 
can give you an instance of the walking delegate wh<we name has been quot^ in 
neaily every case that has appeared against us. He drew his wages continually 
from the union while the workmen were on a strike, until he had drawn out all 
there was in the treasury, which ho imniediatoly invested in the saloon business. 
Nearly everyone connected with the workmen's side of the controversy, after he 
attains any prominonco at all. wants to get into politics. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What does he do after he gets into politics?—A. As 
a friend ot mine said once, “ If you have any inclination or any instinct to go into 
politics, you had better go to drinking.” They many times don’t get there, but 
they want to get there. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that the business agents of the unions 
are too much in politics?—A. Yes. 

y. Is if your opinion that the politicians cater to the business agents on account 
of the largo vote which they are supposed to control'?—A. Yes. 

(^. Is It your opinion, therefore, that public officials, charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of law and order, neglect their duty somewhat on account of political con¬ 
siderations?—A. It is. 

Q. Is this mosaic business a comparatively new industry in this country?—A. 
Comparatively. It has only been followed here aliout 13 years, 12 to 15 years at 
the outside, Abnost all of the work has been done in the last 10 years. 

Q. What is the material employed?—A. There are two kinds. ■ The first that 
was used, in imitation of the Roman work, was a marble mosaic, where the small 
blocks of marble, which are too small to be used in wainscoting or exterior work, 
are cut up into these little cubes; and designs more or less elaborate are worked out, 
then put into cement, so as to form a pavement or wtdl decoration or ceiling. 

Q. Most of tlmt work is done in the shops?—A. Yea; the design is laid out. 
If you are imitating this rug on the floor, the rug would be laid out full size. The 
design is worked out in reverse, and each piece is pasted on to fit its little place. 
The work before it goes into the building is all manufactured in the shop, and 
pasted on paper, and taken to the building and laid in cement, and the paper is 
soaked off. In Europe they use women. That is the point I took up very fully 
with Miss Jane Addams. 'We were employing men and paying them t3,25 a day 
for B hours in the shop and giving them permanent work. It was possible to 
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t women to do the work for half the price, or boys, bnt my contention is to 
rays get men to do the work if possible. She contended we should raise our 
iges to SS.80 a day for 8 hours. I told her I thought t2.35 a day for steady work 
IS a good deal better than $3.80 a day with no work. She couldn’t get around it. 

2. Do yon employ any women?—A. I do not, and very few apprentices. 

j. Does it require skilled labor to lay this mosaic?—A. A portion of them must 
skilled; not a large portion. I should say that it varies from 15 to 30 per cent 
10 are skilled men. The others are laborers that are more or less acquainted with 
it kind of work. 

3. Are the pieces cemented to a paper backing?—A. Glued. 

j. And then rolled up?— A. No; they are laid flat; and I want to go on further 
3 say that there is another branch of this industry known as ceramic mosaic; 
it is made of tiles—burned pieces of clay. 

J. Such as is used on the floors of this hotel?—^A. This is marble mosaic. The 
•amic is used in the Annex. We paid our workmen more before they had a 
ion than the present union rate demands, and we at the present time pay more 
in the union rate, but we most certainly object to having our shop controlled 
a union, when we have to compete with outside places that are not controlled 
the same agencies; and we also object to having our shop run 8 hours a day. 
8 do not beUeve a man can make enough at that fend of work to support his 
nily on 8 hours a day. I can not support my family working 8 hours a day. 

J. Anyof that work done by the piece?—A. No; neverdoneanypieceworkatall. 
}. Is your work exhausting?—^A. No; not at all, that way. As I say, in Europe 
men do the work. In Europe they work a great many more hours than we do 
' a great deal less pay, of course. The work can easily be done by women. In 
:t, there are places where the ceramic mosaic, plain work, is put on paper at 
ictically the same price that they charge for material not on paper. 

}. (By Mr. A. L. Hareis.) How many men- do you employ?—A. We work 
3Ut 50 men. 

J. How many have left since your late disturbance?—A. We are working 20 
n now. 

Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, III., March SI, WOO. 

TEBTIHOKY OF MB. B. 0. LIHOHOLH, 

Journeyman Tailor, Chicago. 

[lie special snbcommission met at 9.30 a. m., March 31,1900, in the Auditorium 
tel, Chicago. Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. S. G. Lindholm was sworn 
a witness and testified as follows: 

I. (By Mr. Clarke). What is your name?—A. S. G. Lindholm. 

5. Port-office address?—A. No. 632 Fifty-seventh street, Chicago. 

J. Occupation?—A. I am a graduate student in the economic department of 
I University of Chicago. I am also a tailor; make my living as a wlor. 

). Have you made some study of the conditions under which the journeymen 
Tors work in Chicago?—A. I think I know those conditions as well as any man 
Chicago. 

). Please give your views on that subject.—A. The journeymen tailors’ 
ion consists only of those men who make the high-price garments; has noth- 
: to do with the factory system whatever; only the upper crust of the trade, 
len a journeyman tailor receives a garment to make up, the employer will not 
uire under what conditions the garment is made. No questions are asked, 
gets the garment, and is paid by the piece. If he is a married^nan he takes 
o his own home. There are some advantages. The fii'st is chewness; the 
ond that he can employ his wife to do the more mechanical part ofit, to help 
a. The tailor’s heme is no better nor worse than the average toiler’s home, 
are his childr^ are bom and reared, and go through the diseases that are apt 
xnne to the workingnmn’s child. For instance, the child has the measles; the 
her must make his living in order to pay the doctor; and he must help the 
!e to nurse the child. To my knowledge there have been several cases of that 
td, and tiiere have been many more cases that will never be known. There is 
one who inquires of those conditions, no one who takes any interest in them. 
Ifaat it one way in which the garment is made up; that is. toe home tailoring, 
1 a large percentage of the work made in Chicago is made under those conm- 
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(By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) What is your remedy for this condition that now 
exists? Have you any to suggest?—A. I believe that employer and employee 
alike should be willing to enter into a service, each helping the other to his 
utmost, even to the extent of sacrificing. I think it is the duty of the employer 
to put the best that is in him into that business and employ the most men he can 
and give them the highest wage ho can. The more business he can bring to his little 
shop, or his large shop, as the case may be, the more contentment he can make 
among his workmen; and when they feel that he is a part of them and they are a 
part of him, and that they both belong to the same thing, I think then, and not 
until then, we can settle this question. The law of the universe is the survival 
of the fittest. That applies all right to the animals. It may apply all right to the 
shark and dolphin; it does not apply to employee and employer. The principle 
there is that the strong should help the weak. The laborer is always looked upon 
as the wt;ak one. It seems to me that at tlie present time, however, the man who 
has his money tied up in a plant is the weak one. 

y. From your description of the execution of the law in Chicago there must be 
something wrong in that re.spect?—A. I most certainly think there is. We are 
not actuated by the proper motives in Chicago. 

Q. How does it wmie that public sentiment has reached such a point that it 
does not enforce the law in Chicago?—A. My experience is this; Our factory has 
been under this cloud for 11 months. When we started out there was no public 
sympathy. A man could be slugged and forgotten about. If you were persecuted, 
it was thought nothing of. At the present time public sentiment is greatly grow¬ 
ing to the point that this thing mu.st stop, and the law is being enforced better 
now than it was several months ago. 

y. You have hojie, then, of a healthy public sentiment?—A. I stumble on the 
word “ liealthy; ” 1 do not, 

y. (By Mr. Ci.ahkk.) Have you any knowledge of any money having been 
offeied to settle a labor difficulty in this city?—A, I have. 

tj. Ai-e you willing to give the instance to the commission?—A. I would not 
care to give names or places or relate the circumstance. I look upon those things 
as the worse part of a controversy of this Kind: and I do believe, in fact I know, 
that the workingman himself does not get any benefit from these troubles such 
as wo ar(i having now and have had for a number of years. 

y. Who does get it?—A. There is a temporary benefit to the ones in power. I 
can give you an instance of the walking delegate wh<we name has been quot^ in 
neaily every case that has appeared against us. He drew his wages continually 
from the union while the workmen were on a strike, until he had drawn out all 
there was in the treasury, which ho imniediatoly invested in the saloon business. 
Nearly everyone connected with the workmen's side of the controversy, after he 
attains any prominonco at all. wants to get into politics. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What does he do after he gets into politics?—A. As 
a friend ot mine said once, “ If you have any inclination or any instinct to go into 
politics, you had better go to drinking.” They many times don’t get there, but 
they want to get there. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that the business agents of the unions 
are too much in politics?—A. Yes. 

y. Is if your opinion that the politicians cater to the business agents on account 
of the largo vote which they are supposed to control'?—A. Yes. 

(^. Is It your opinion, therefore, that public officials, charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of law and order, neglect their duty somewhat on account of political con¬ 
siderations?—A. It is. 

Q. Is this mosaic business a comparatively new industry in this country?—A. 
Comparatively. It has only been followed here aliout 13 years, 12 to 15 years at 
the outside, Abnost all of the work has been done in the last 10 years. 

Q. What is the material employed?—A. There are two kinds. ■ The first that 
was used, in imitation of the Roman work, was a marble mosaic, where the small 
blocks of marble, which are too small to be used in wainscoting or exterior work, 
are cut up into these little cubes; and designs more or less elaborate are worked out, 
then put into cement, so as to form a pavement or wtdl decoration or ceiling. 

Q. Most of tlmt work is done in the shops?—A. Yea; the design is laid out. 
If you are imitating this rug on the floor, the rug would be laid out full size. The 
design is worked out in reverse, and each piece is pasted on to fit its little place. 
The work before it goes into the building is all manufactured in the shop, and 
pasted on paper, and taken to the building and laid in cement, and the paper is 
soaked off. In Europe they use women. That is the point I took up very fully 
with Miss Jane Addams. 'We were employing men and paying them t3,25 a day 
for B hours in the shop and giving them permanent work. It was possible to 
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the original letter to one of the men in my i)ockct to verify this. It requested 
that each man should sign this agreement not to demand free workshops and not 
to make any demand in regard to wages or anything during this year, 1900. We 
have made no other demand; have not asked for anything regarding wages, only 
that free workshops be furnished. So we would not sign this agreement. The 
next step was, that in the middle of February some of the bo.sses lo(;kod their men 
out. There is an organization among the merchant tailors called the Tailors and 
Drapers’ Exchange, which comprises quite a number of the tailoring firms. To 
this Tailors and Drapers’ Exchange some of the leading and be.st firms do not 
belong. Some of the firms have already furnished shops. H. M. Stevenson, for 
instance, has had a shop for, I think, about 9 months. One firm, McCarthy, has 
had a shop for 2 years. Some others have already furnished shops, or gi ven a 
guaranty to have a shop furnished within a very .short time. &> the firms are 
divided among them themselves: those who do not belong to this organization of 
tailor bosses have already furnished shops; but those who belong to this organi¬ 
zation are united in a refusal to do so; and through their repre.sentative8 we were 
infonned that we could not work any more for these firms. Three hundred of 
our men—I mean the individuals who work for these men—have been out of 
employment now for fi wi'eks, and the struggle is between our union and the 
Exchange of Merchant Tailors. Which is able to hold out in this matter? 

We have attempted reconciliation; we have been willing to submit the case to 
arbitration; but on the shop qne.stion the merchant tailors refuse persistently to 
arbitrate. They say that they are willing to arbitrate all other questions. 'Wo 
have no other demands e.xceiit this, the shop demands, and that they jiursi.stently 
refuse to arbitrate. Not later than 2 days ago I read a letter from the e-xchang;' 
saying that they would confer rvith representatives of the shop meeting or union 
in regard to this matter, but they would not accede to the demand for tris! .shops. 
Now, if it was impossible from tlio standiioint of 1 he trade to furnish lhes(' shops, 
then these IH firms who have already furnished shops, and among whom are the 
very finest and best tailors—why should they bo willing to do so? Why should 
those who have tri<-d it for 3 yc.ars or for a shorter timt' say that they are not 
willing to give up ihe present system of free shops and go back to the old system 
of individual home sweating? That shows that it is possibleto do .so, and I'think 
it is only on account of human inertia, because these men are so accustomed to 
the old system by which they need not take into consideration the tailor's time, 
and because they know he will exert himself even to the breaking down of his 
health and his family’s, that the bosses stubbornly refuse to adapt themselves to 
a new system. Of course, as long as a man is able to do the work of two men the 
wages will bo correspondingly low. He will receive double work and one man’s 
wages, and perhaps that is one of the reasons why the bosses are unwilling to 
accede to our demands. There is where the struggle stands. Perhaps we will 
never rise, and will he exactly as we are, the Inirdest worked laliorers in existence. 

The effect on the morals, as I liave said, and tlie psychological effects are sim¬ 
ply awful. Here is a young man. He has to work not only diiytimc, Imt ho has 
to work at night until 13 or 1 o’clock, until he is physically e.xhausted. Ho has to 
sleep on the bench because he has not time to go to his home or a decent place 
of rest. He gets up in the morning. What is the consequence? He is tired, 
exhausted: he has 10 hours of hard work before him; he m;ist have a stimulant 
to keepup his nervous force, and then ho begins by taking one stimulant, and then 
a little more throughout the day, and finally he has to take quite a good deal 
in order to stimulate his nerves. In a few years that man is a hoiadess drunkard 
and mined morally and physically. At 40 years of ago most of them are old men 
and some of them have contracted other diseases resulting from the conditions 
under which they arc working. Spinal curvature is a very prevalent form of 
difficulty among them. The moral standard among the merchant tailors, although 
they are fairly well paid—not as well paid as some of the other organized trades, 
butfairly well paid—the moral standard is something aw'ful. Thatismyi-K'rsonal 
experience of it. It has been preached to tlio public from the pnlpit; the fjictory 
inspectors have agitated this matter; and very many benevolent people have tried 
to get it before the jmblie, but they do not see it. If disease breaks out in the 
customer’s family it is put down as a natural consequence, or a visitation of 
Providence, or to any other cause; hut, as I am very sure, many cases of disease 
have broken out in the families of cuistomers of these high-priced tailors simply 
Because that disease originated in the family of him who made the garment. I 
am positively sure that that has haiipened very many times, but the connection 
ha% not been traced cut and so the jrahlic sleeps. That, genflemen. is a short 
statement of our condition, but I wonlu bo willing to give any further information. 

Testimony closed. 
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Chicaho, III., March, hi, am. 

TESTIMOKY OF MRS. BILEU M. HENEOTIM, 

Premdent of the Consumers' League, i'hicago. 

The special snl)commisHion mot at l)..S0a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 9.50 
a. m. Mrs. Elhm JI. Honrotiii of Chicago, president of the Comsumers’ League, 
was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, te.stified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr, Claekk,) Please give your name first.—My legal name is Ellen M. 
Henrotin: my hn.shand’.s name is Charl('.s Henrotin. 

Q. And post-office addre8.s.—A. 05 Bellevue place, Chicago, I have been very 
mufdi interested in the sweating sy.stem and nave given myself a good deal of 
troulilc to investigate it; I was first interested on the woman's side, hut I became 
convinced that it is not a woman ([uestion any more than it is a man ipie.stion. 
The enormous number of people wlio live by the .sweating trade in Chicago would 
constitute the population of a city. There are over 18,000 men, over 11,000 
women, about 500 boys, and over 10,000 girls employed in tin; garment makers’ 
trade in Chicago. .The unorganized condition ot the trade and the fact that it is 
not subject to the^ factory system lia.s brought about several very interesting 
results. 1 think it is a mistake to suppose that the boss .sweaters are a prosperous 
set of men. From my observation and from talking with them I find that they 
have gradually grown very poor through the fact that they have to meet so much 
competition. In visiting about 8(1 shops at the addresses given to us a year ago 
wo found that at lea.st one-third had moved. That argues poverty. They did 
not siu'ceed at their busine.ss and they had gone to cheaper ]ilaces. In talking 
to them I found, for in.stance, one ca,se—and this is simply a sample of many 
cases—where a man who had a contract for making knee pants for some of the 
lurp, manufacturers was uiaking those knee pants for SO cents a dozen, all finished 
and delivered. 'You can imagine how little he makes nut of that and how poor 
are his aceommodations. He has to pay his rent. He has to pnt in his plant, 
of course, consisting of the motive power for his machines, and he has to pay his 
workmen, so that what he makes out of that 90 cents a dozen is very little. Two 
years ago that man was receiving SI.40 and ,?il..50 a dozen, but the unorganized 
trade, or the immense c.onipetition rather, has driven it down to that price. Then 
the home workers. All the sweaters object to giving the addre.saes of their home 
workers, but wo found some. 1 found out several of (hem. The lowest price 
which I found was paid to a woman finishing overalls—that means tnming up 
the bottom of the overalls, putting on the buttons, making the buttonholes, and 
doing the overstitching on straps—at 10 cents a dozen. I think that woman has 
a girl about 15 helping her. They were in a small back room—they speak very 
little English—crouched down at one window; the conditions were'abominahly 
unsanitary and they were in a hou.se more like one yon w<uild keep animals in 
than human beings. The woman seemed to have very little idea of sewing; she 
certainly knew nothing of household life. She could make two dozen a day 
after the children were fed in the morning and off to si'liool and her husband off 
to work. He was a day laborer on the streets and his work was very uncertain 
and intermittent, so .she helped by sewing. She and her niece made 35 cents a 
day, and they had to lose time going for their work and bringing it back. I 
found other women doing finishing at very low prices, but a little above that. 
Some hud 12 cents, some 15. but I found no woman finishing overalls at over 15 
cents a dozen. I think that many of the terrible conditions in Chicago among 
the sweating trade are civic. I think it is the bad and unfortunate condition of 
the municipality, of the government, that makes many of the conditions in the 
streets Bud the houses so very, very poor. 

1 think also, if I may speak of a side issue, Mr. Chairman, that the system of 
factory inspection in Illinois is very bad. 'We have.l think, 10 factory inspectors, 
appointed by the governor. If anything wrong is found in the .sanitary condition 
they have to go to the health department, which has to send an insiiector; so by 
tin'time the whole red tape is gone through with the factory insiiector is dis¬ 
couraged; the thing goes by default, though the factory inspectors no doubt do 
their best, and many of them seem to be men who try to do tlicir liest. But the 
whole system is too heavy, and unfortunately the factory inspection under our 
present system is very lax indeed. I found in one shop—where the conditions were 
not so very bad, where they did not use foot power, but used motive power, 
where they were making skirts for women, walking skirts for suits that would 
cost alwut $35 to $40 and $45—they were making those skirts for ,$1.10. The 
sweater got $1.10—the boss—and he thought he was getting very well paid. 
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Yon can imagine wbat a tremendous profit tbe merchant must make. And I 
should like to call your attention to another point, that while the children, 
largely through the operation of the factory law, are very much better off, I 
think the young girls are being very much hurt in this trade. The enormous 
number of girls from 1.5 to 20 or 21 who art now engaged in this trade is one of 
the appalling things which threaten certainly the commg generation, as well as 
the present conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenkbdy.) Mrs. Henrotin, I should like to ask you what efforts 
you are making to bring this evil to public notice?—A. I am president of the 
Consumers’ League in Illinois, and we have only been organized about 18 
months; but we are trying our best to better the conditions of the people in the 
department stores, and we have become very much interested in this strike of the 
journeymen tailors, feeling that it is one of the first blows at the sweating system. 
If wo can force the merchant tailors to open workshops for their men, we feel 
that it is the commencement, that it is the entering wedge of the factory system. 

Have you succeeded in awakening public interest in the question?—^A. I 
think we have; I think the interest is steaffly growing. The association for the 
better housing of the poor is one that is having a good deal of effect, and I think 
the information which we are trying to disseminate is also having an effect. 
People see that, after all, industrial economic conditions are at the bottom of so 
much of the trouble. 

Q. Is the press of Chicago aiding you in this movement?—A. Yes; I think they 
are glad to aid if it does not touch their advertising. 

Q. That is the difficulty?—A. Yes; that is the difficulty; wherever you touch 
the income, of course you touch a very tender part. 

Q. Have you ever thought of advertising yourself: has your society the means 
for doing it?—A. Yes; we advertise. 

Q. Securing space to lay all these evils before the public?—A. We advertise by 
circulars a gi'eat deal and by meetings. They have lately had a conference on 
the better housing of the poor in Chicago, in which the conditions were shown. 
On Monday afternoon we are going to have a meeting of the Consumers’ League 
to indorse the strike. We are going to show slides showing tho conditions oi the 
home workers, the model factory, and the ideal factory. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Can you tell why it is that women’s tailor-made gar¬ 
ments cost BO much more than men's, if such very low wages as you name are 
paid for doing the actual work upon them'?—A. There seems to be a certain 
mystery about the word “tailor-made.” 1 do not know why it is, but a fashion¬ 
able tailor can ask women almost any price for garments. I think must of the 
tailors for women who carry on a small business, custom business, have their 
own workshops. I think very little of that work is sent out. It is in the large 
department stores where they have tailoring establishments that they send out 
their work. 

Testimony closed. 


Chicago, III., March SI, 1900. 

TSSTIHOHY OF MIBB JANE ADSAMS, 

Matron, Hull House, Chicago, 

The special subcommission met at 9.30 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 10 a. m. 
Miss Jane Addams of Chicago was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.—A. Jane 
Addams, 389 South Halsted street. 

Q. We should be glad to hear your statement.—A. I simply feel that the open¬ 
ing of the shops as factories, in the line of factories, will be the only thing to nve 
the trade Any regularity. I live very near a large population who do a good deal 
of this sweat-shop work. The season is very snort and the hours are very long 
daring the season. For instance, in the spring—March, April, May, and perhaps 
into June—everybody will be working veryhaid and workingtremenduonsly long 
hoars. Then there wfill be absolutely nothing for a month or two. Beginning in 
August and through the very hot fall weather they will be working very hard; 
in the later fhll they have nothing. It results iu two things, overwork and an 
idleness very deletmous to character; and it is almost impo^ble to save enough 
mmey to carry them over this period of idleness from the very system, the irreg- 
nlarify. Another thing: The man who takes the shop, not beasg wiilii^ to take 
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it for a whole ^ear or a long while, and not being willing to sign a lease because 
he only wants it for a few months, until he gets through the work, he gets the 
very worst shops, and he get very badly fitted rooms, far from suitable. The 
fact that the season is short and that he only wants them for a short time almost 
forces him to take the places that do not retjuire a lease, which, of course, are 
always the worst places. Now, it seems to mo if the merchant tailors have fac¬ 
tories, they would be obliged to have them open the year around, and it would 
constantly tend to make them plan the work so that it would hold the year round, 
and these two things would have the result that the work would be systematized 
without ri.sk which, of course, would have its moral effect on the character of the 
sweater, taking aw^ this temptation to selfishness and irregularity which are at 
present existing, and, of course, in that way they would bo very much better off. 
The sanitary effect would l)e immediate and the moral effect would be imme¬ 
diate. I think that is all. I thank the committee. 

Testimony closed. 


Chicago, III., March SI, 1900. 

TBSTIMONT OF MB. F. A. POUCHOT. 

Businejts Agent of the Sheet Metal li'orfccr.y" Union, Chicago. 

The special subcominission met at 10.10 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that 
time Mr. F. A. Pouchot. business agent of the Sheet Metal Workers’Union, was 
introduced as a witness, and. being duly sw<im. testified as follows! 

Q. (By Mr. Claiike.) What is your post-office address?—A. No. 5834 State 
street. Chicago. 

Q. Ocoupatlou?—A. Business agent of tiie Sheet Metal Workers. 

Q. How large is your union?—A. I think there were 451 members at our last 
meeting in good standing, and we have about 830 to 640 members on our books. 

Q. How long have you been affiliated with the building trades council?—A. 
Since its inception; one of the first unious in the building trades council. 

(J. Please go on and give the commission such a statement as you wish. A. Iwill 
state that prior to 1890 the sheet metal workers were worlang 10 hours a day. 
We went on a strike in 1890, which lasted until the Ist day of February, 1891, 
when wo established the 8-hour day. The building trades council was formed in 
this same year, in 1890, while we were out on strike. It was through the strike 
of the sheet metal workers that the advisability of a building trades council was 
seen, and the thing was organized. In 1893 we established a wage rate, through 
the assistance of the building trades council, of 35 cents an hour for 8 hours’ 
work. In 1894 the sheet metal contractors formed an association and had a man 
to act as business agent for them, and through him they endeavored to have an 
absolute agreement between the Sheet Metalworkers’ Union and the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association that we should work for none but members of that asso¬ 
ciation, which we refused to do. That led up to a hxikout. They told us that wo 
should either have to sign with them that way, or we should have to quit work. 
We went out on a strike, or a lockout, which lasted about 4 weeks. After that 
they signed our agreement, which lasted until 1899. The 1st day of January, 1809, 
wo had presented them with a now agreement, requesting an increase of wages 
from 85 cents to 45 cents an hour; an increase of 10 cents on the hour. They 
refused to meet with us and establish a wage, and wc were forced then to go for 
this wage rate of 45 cents. We had no intention of getting 45 cents, or any idea 
of getting 45 cents, but wo came to tliat. Wo went on a strike along in March, 
and the strike last^ from 7 to 10 weeks, after which we had a conference with the 
contractors in the Briggs House for some 48 hours—we were there with them night 
and day—and we arrived at an i^eement which was presented to the commission 
here yestei iiy by Mr. Miller, i think you have it in your hands.^ In that agree¬ 
ment the wage scale which we adopted was 88} dints an hour from the time of 
signing that agreement, the 22d of April, to the 1st day of June; from the first day 
of June to the first day of February, 1900, we secured 40 cents, and from the first 
day of February to the first day of January, 1901, we secured 48i cents an hour. 
This went into effect, and the contractors who signed the agreement, in fact all 
the contractors, those that belonged to the organization and have since locked 
their men out, agreed to pay 42i cents an hour at that time. 

The statement was made yesterday by Mr. Miller that he and two other firms 
were the only firms that were paying the scale of wages. I wish to deny that. 
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That scale of wages was being paid in every shop in the city. One of the largest 
shops, which I have in view, pays the scale of wages, but when they can get hold 
of a man who is crowded—they do a good deal of country work—when they get 
hold of a man that is pushed in any way, they try to pay Wni off at less than tho 
scale of wages, and in fact we havo gone so fai' as to insist upon their showing us 
their hooks. Men have come to us and told us that they did not receive the wages, 
and when we went before the association and told them that, they told us that the 
men were lying, etc., and they I'ould not do anything with ns. So it shows to you 
that the association would not discipline their members for breaking agreements 
or not paying the wages. That was in one of the largest shops in tho caty. I will 
also statf' that during this strike of last spring—the liuilding Mr. Falkenau spoke 
about—one of the first grievances that he stated, one of tho first things that he 
.spoke of was a building on Indiana avenue and St. Clair street, where there were 
some window frames to be mit in. A firm by the name of MaoParlane had the 
work—a sheet metal firm. We liad calh'd off all MacParlane's men on sfrike in 
order to enforce the new wage si'ale. new agreennmt. The men,of course, that 
were working on this building ijuit along with the rest of tho men. MacFarlane 
went down and tried to set the window frames, as he stated to the commis.sion, 
early in the nioniing, before t he other men (^ame to work, Tiiey were set by non- 
nnioii labor, and we refused to allow anyone' to work on tliat building until tlu'V 
were set by union labor. Under the agreement signed by J. ,T. MacFarlane—not 
the owner of the building or the agent of the building—and the other con tractors— 
Clarke, I believe, was the carpenter contractor, and with the bricklayer con¬ 
tractor, they told me they could not do anything to force MacFarlane to sign that 
agreement, and they wanted to go ahead with tlic work, X told them I could 
not allow them to go ahead wit h the work until the work was done by union men. 
I wanted it done by union men, ami 1 wiiuted to get MticFarltme to sign the 
agreement. The thing went on, and instead of!) weeks, thi' building was only on 
strike in the neighborhood of S weeks—only about 3 weeks iluit the huildiug was 
stopped absolutely. In thiit time I made aii iigri'ement with the .Sheldon people, 
in order to complete the huildiug. that the work that was to he done by J. J. 
MacFarlane should he given to a firm that had sigiu'd the agreement, which was 
a firm on Wells street. They wore to set fhe.se window frames and do all the 
sheet-metal work that was to be done on the roof, as wi‘11 as to nut in these sheet- 
metal windows. That was understixid, and wo put the men back to work and 
they completed the job in that manner. Ho says. •• I believe it was setth'd for a 
consideration." The consideration that we got then', as I stated hc'fore, was the 
putting union men to work there Fred Hartman, a contractor that signed our 
agi’eemc'ut, took the He got $2 a window. I lieliiwe. for glazing them—I do 
not know w'liat he got fi>r the other slieet-metal work—and lie ])aid our m'Ui 45 
cents an lionr; and that is all the c.oiisideration we got out of that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you ever approach an <'mployer for the purpose 
of getting a monetary consideration from him for settling a strike?—A. No. sir. 

Q. Were you ever approached by an employer and offered a consideration if 
yon W’ould call off a strike? —A. No. sir; I never was. 

Q. You know nothing about that practice?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Or alleged practice?—A. I liave lxa?n a luisiness agent for 4 years and H 
months next July, and a delegate! to the conncil since IHilO, .almost continuously. 

Q. You have never had it intimated to yon that you might r(!ceive a monetary 
consideration for settling a strike?—A. No. .sir. 

Q. In all that time?—A, I was going to- 

y. (Interrupting.) I thought you liadfinislied that.—^A. No,sir. lamtryingto 
explain the gnevance.s, wlii<!h they said tliey liad against tis. What I tell yon is 
from our standpoint; what was given you liy .lames A. Miller and Mr. Falkenau 
and Mr. Wells yesterday. Ho hi'ought in about tho McClurg Building. Now, this 
Indiana affair—I got through with tliat. Miller made the statement that the 
Sykes Roofing Company had a job in Moline. At the time of our strike they had 
some men down there working for them. We sent for these men to come hack 
to Chicago; that there was a strike on in Chicago in tho shop of the Sykes Roof¬ 
ing Company. The men came hack and the union paid their fare back. I tele¬ 
graphed the money for the. tickets over the Rock Island. After they came back 
apd the strike was settled these men went Iiack to work for the Sykes Roofing 
Company. The Sykes Roofing Company took the amount of railroad fare which 
they had agreed to pay the men when they sent tho men dowm there in the first 
pl^e.' Our agreement provides that all workmen sent out of the city shall be 
sub^t to the same rules as when in the city, and in addition thereto shall 
recetvo aU actual expenses unless otherwise agreed upon. We made the proviso 
that'O an employee wanted to go out of town jwithout having his board paid or 
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anything of that kind it waa optional with him, and if he did not, the hosB could 
not force him to do so. These men had an understanding with the Sykes Roof¬ 
ing Company before they went that their railroad faro should be paid to Moline 
and back again. All but one of the men were to pay their own board while they 
were there. There was one man that wont down whose board the firm paid. That 
was the foreman of the job. After the agreement was signed and the men went 
back to work, they deducted theamouut of tliis railroad fare from the men's pay. 
The men complained of thi.s to tins union, and I was sent over as business agent 
of the union to try and adjust the matter. I called upon a member of the firm 
and stated the case to him. and he told me that lie thought he was perfectly right 
in deducting this money. I reported back to ray union and they told mo to 
make a demand for this money from the firm and inform them if they did not 
live up to the agreement they had made with us and jiay this money our men 
would not be allowed to work for tli<" Sykes Roofing Compiiny. I did so, and Mr. 
Miller was one of the members of the bosses’ assixdation, and Mr. De Coningh 
wanted me to go to work and refer thi.s matter to the bo.sses’ association and let 
them take this matter uj) and arbitrate it. I told him it was not a question for 
the bosses' as.sociation to arbitrate; it was a matter Ixdween the Sykes Roofing 
Coraixany and the union; and. be.side.s, it was a definite part of our agreement, and 
they had a clause in the arbitration clause of our agreement, which I think I have 
got a copy of here. (Witness la-oduces copy of contract.) Mr. Miller read this 
yestcrday.but he stopped when he got b-> the word " jirovided." (Reading;; ‘ Sec. 
18, All disputes arising under this agreenieiit shall be submittwl to a board of 
arbitration comjHJsed of .seven members, three (8) to be selected by each party, 
and the sewenth to be chosen by those so .selected; jirovided. that no definite part 
of this agreement shall be suliject to arbitration, both paities agreeing to abide 
by the decision of the arbitration." That part was left out yesterday when he 
was reading the agreement—■* both ])iirti(‘s agreeing to abide by the decision of 
the arbitration.” Now. we cdaini that thi.s was a definite iiart of the agreement, 
as section 9 says. “All workmen sent out of Cook County shall be subject to the 
sanio rules as when in Cook County, and in addition thereto shall receive all actual 
expenses,unless otherwise; agreed uiion." This was the actual e-vpimse that they 
had of going down there to Moline in the first pl.ace. W('paid their fare back. We 
wen; not re<piesting’t,hem to pay tlieir fare back here, but we simply wanted them 
to i»iy the fare down there. If the men had stayed there and finished the job, we 
should have oxpeeb'd them to pay their fare back, Consoiiuently wo refused to 
place it before the association, feeling that it had nothing to do with the contract¬ 
ors’ association, but was a matter between the Sykes Roofing Company and the 
metal vvorkers' union, and that it was a definite violation. Mr. De Coningh was 
one of the members of the committee; that sat with us for 48 hours to perfect it. 
After considerable .argument we found that they would not pay that money. We 
let the matter rest for a while, but informed them that the men would be pulled 
out of their shoii. It was about a month or 3 months later they had a job out 
here at Springfield avenue and Bloouiingdale road at the power house. We called 
•the men off the power liouse b) force the Sykes Roofing Company to pay this rail¬ 
road fare that they had deducted from the men's wages. First, we went to see 
them before wi; pulled the men. They refused to do it. Th(;n, rather than to 
work an inconvenience on the Sykes Roofing Company so far as to pull off all 
their men and stop them completi ly all around, we simply stopped them on this 
one job, to show them that we meant business and wanted them to live up to 
their agreement, and we wanted to get along with as little inconvenience tothem 
as we possibly could. We stopped this job and we said to them, “ Wehadtopull 
off your men, and we shall expect you to pay them for any time they lose while 
they are striking to force the collection of this money." 

Shortly after we, pulled the men < ;ff there the contractors' association got together 
and declared that if we did not place the men back to work on the Springfield 
avenue pumping station and arbitrate that matter they would lock our men out. 
The union refused to place tjie men back unless they paid the money that was 
rightly due to them, and we refused to recognize the contractors’ association in 
the matter because it was a definite part of the agreement that they had been 
pulled off for, and we wanted to hold them strictly to the agreement. They 
locked their men out. We were out, I think, about a week; not much more than 
that. Now I want to get at where you wore talking about bribing, or anything 


of that kind. ' 

Q. Before yon go on to that—you say you pulled the, men off the work (—A. 
"Ygs 

Q. Did you do that, or did your union do that ?—A. Our union. 

Q. What was the manner of doing if'—A. In this way: The union, at their 
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meeting, passed a motion that inasmuch as the Sykes Bo<^ng Company refused 
to pay the money that was due the men, the memDers of the sheet metal workers’ 
union would refuse to work for the Sykes Roofing Company on this building. 

Q. Did you ever pull the men off a building of your own volition?—A. No; 
never pulled them off in my life, as far as that goes. We go on a job and a man 
is there that is luolating the rule. I simply inform them that the rule is being 
violated. 

Q. Do you stop them working there?— A, They quit themselves. It it volun¬ 
tary with them to quit on the building. They all quit themselves. 

Q. Do you ever go around and find an am’eemcnt being violated, and say to the 
■men, “ Quit work on this job now?”—A. No; I do not know that I ever did. 

Q. Have you power to do so? Have you the authority to do that?—A. I have 
authority. According to the constitution I have tlie authority to call strikes. 

Q. We have heard a great deal about that, and I should like to know the 
authority of the business agent to do that ?—A. I will show you what authority 
wo have. Of course, every organization has its own rules, you know, Reading 
from Article VIII of the By-laws of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union No, 73:) ‘'Sec. 7. The business agent shall have power to order out all 
men, when necessary, on strike, and any member failing to obey such order shall 
be subject to the action of the union.” 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, let me understand there. If you find the 
rules have been violated and notify the men, and the men do not quit work, are 
they subject to a fine?—A. According to this constitution they are. 

Q. Then when you notify the men that a rule has been violated, that, in sub¬ 
stance, is calling them off, is it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I just wanted to get that clear. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It is barely possible that you might be wrong in calling 
that a violation, and the right or wrong of it would have to be settled?—A. With 
my union, and I should be responsible. We have another section (reading 
from Article VIII). “Sec. 0. When in doubt what course to pursue he shall call 
a meeting of the executive board, whose instructions he may follow, subject to 
action of the union.” 

So, during this week of the lockout I went to the Sykes Roofing Company to find 
out whether we could not go to work and get the thing settled. He told me to 
meet him at 13!) LaSalle street, room 99. 

Q. Who was this?—A. Mr. De Coiiingh. He was the vice-president of the Sykes 
Roofing Company. He has his name here as manager. He told me to meet him 
there the next day. I went down the next day and he asked what the demand 
was. I told him the only demand we had was that he was to pay the men that 
railroad fare that they deducted from the men’s pay. and, I said. Since the men 
have been forced to strike over at the Springfield pumping station, we should 
expect you to pay the waiting time that they have had on this job in order to 
enforce the cofiection of this amount of money. He wanted to know what the 
demand amounted to. I told him that if he would pay the time it would amount 
to—I forget now just what it was—in the neighborhood of $80, all told. 
’The wh(3o thing amounted to that, along with the car fare—some 80 odd 
dollars. Now, I said, there are expenses also that have been incun ed by the 
union through this strike out there, having to pay men for a picket out 
there, car fare to go out there, and we should expect you to pay the 
legitimate expenses that have been incurred out there. Now, he said, “ I tell 
you, Pouchot, I will do this: 1 do not want to pay that railroad fare to the union, 
but I will pay you your personal expenses up to the amount of $160.” I said, 
“ Well, my personal exwnses do not amount to $150. No; you can not do 
that. My expenses are being paid by the union, and, another thing, the whole 
thing does not amount to tm»t. All it amounts to is some 80 odd dollars to 
square the whole thing, and I would not do anything of that kind. I am not 
doing business that way.” It was the same as exiienses, but he was going to con¬ 
sider whether or not he would settle the thing up on that basis, and told me 
to meet him the next day. I met hjm the next day, and he told me that it was 
all off; that they could not fix it up. The thing went on until the latter part of 
the week, mid the latter part of the week I got him again, and when I got over 
there, there w6re four or five members of the association of bosses there, and I 
tpld them we had notMng to do with the association of bosses in this matter; 
that it was simply a matter between Mr. De Coningh and the union, and the union 
was perfectly willing to settle the matter with Mr. De Coningh without any out- 
ri.de interference whenever they wanted to do it. The bosses agreed to that, and 
Jlr. De Coningh and myself got together, but we could not agree at first. Finato, 
Ve drew up this following (showing agreement): Here is what we say; We 
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declared the lockout off and we say (reading): “ Chicago, Ill., Nov. 16. ’99. We 
herewith pay to F. A. Pouchot twenty-four 8.5-100 dollars ($24.85) in satisfaction 
of the claim of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Union No. 78, for rail¬ 
road fare, deducted from the wages of the members of the union who were sent 
by the Sykes Steel Roofing Company to perform work in Moline, Ill., and we fur¬ 
ther agree to submit the matter of paying the men while on a strike at Springfield 
uye.^ pumping station to arbitration between the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso¬ 
ciation and the union above mentioned. (Signed) Sykes Steel B<x)fing Co., per 
F. Do Coningh, vice-prest. & Mngr." That is the article that ho signed with 
me, and he gave me a check for $24.85. The men went back to work, and the 
arbitration committee has never met on this matter to arbitrate the matter of 
paying the time for the men out on this pumping station. 

Now, there is another question that came up. Mr. Miller said yesterday that 
we did not issue withdrawal card.s; said if a man became a member of the Sheet 
Metal Workers, he was a life member. I wish to state that we is.su6 a with¬ 
drawal card (reading Article Vlll of the constitution of the aforesaid union): 

“ Sec. 1. Any member who retires from the trade a.s a iourneyman to follow any 
other business may, apply to the financial secretary for a withdrawal card, and 
under no other ciicumstances shall such cards be granted. 

Sec. 2. It shall require a two-thirds vote of the inenibers at a regular meeting 
to grant a withdrawal card. Such cards shall be valid during the good conduct 
of the person receiving it, but may be annulled for any gross violation of the 
interests of the trade. 

■ • Sec. 3. Members taking out withdrawal cards must pay up all dues to date of 
isBUing the card and 10 cents for the card. 

'• Sec. 4. Upon his rotuni to the tra<le the member holding a withdrawal card 
shall be entith'd to readmission free of charge. 

'■ Sec. 5. It shall i-equire a two-thirds vote of the memlairs present to readmit a 
member on withdrawal card.” 

Any luan that wants to retire from the trade can get a withdrawal card and 
retire, and it a man wants to go into business for himself he can get a withdrawal 
card also. 

Q. Do you hold that a man is a life member that once enters your organization; 
that he 18 a life memla:r and can not become nonaffiliated with the union men?— 
A. No. air; we do not hold that. 

tj. If he violates your rules and does not square himself with the organization, 
you imt him out of affiliation, do yon not?—A. Yes; we certainly do; we expel 
or suspend him until such time as he adjusts matters. 

Q. Then, the idea that a man is a life member is .absurd?—A. It is, aecordiiig 
to onr law, which 1 can submit to you here. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haruis.) What condition is he in when he goes out under 
circumstances of that kind?—A. Circumstances of what kind? 

tj. When he desires to go out and may sometimes want to work at the same 
trade in some place.—A. If he has a withdrawal card? 

(J. And has a withdrawal card.—A. The only position he is in is that he can 
deposit that withdrawal card and save paying the initiation fee, and be received 
with open arms—^in order to show that he is connected with union men. 

Q. He can not work at the trade at any lime?—A. Not while he is holding that 
card. He has got to deposit that card when he goes to work. 

A. Now, if he deposits that card can he get out of the union then?—A. If he 
deposits the c:ird and does not desire to bo a member of the union, he can simply 
stop paying his dues at all, the same as in any fraternal organization of any kind— 
naturully fall away; that is all there is to it. 

Q. Then what is the action of the members of the union toward himafterthat? 
Is he looked upon as a scab?—A. No, sir; he is not. No man is looked upon os a 
scab unless he has taken the place of some man who is out on strike or has been 
locki d out. That is the only man that is looked upon as a scab. I think he is 
worse than a scab. 

y. A man of that kind is worse than a scab?—A. Yes; I think he is the louse 
that feeds on a scab. That is what I think about him. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) This man with the withdrawal card in his picket may 
work outside of the jurisdiction of the union without depositing the withdrawal 
card?—A. We have members that have withdrawal cards that are working out¬ 
side of the juri,sdiction altogrther—outside of the city. 

Q. Outside of the jurisdiction of any union?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before they go into another local jurisdiction they must deposit that card?— 
A, Yes. Now there is something more. Mr. Miller also offered in evidence a 
permit that I issued to a man by the name of Alex Yeldhon. This man Yeldhan 

77»A- 
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was working for the firm of Kneisely & Teldhan, over on Monroe street. The 
slaters ofthecityof Chicago organized aunionandhave affiliated with the building 
trades council. It is one of the rules of the council that no trade in the council 
can perform the work belonging to another trade. Prior to the organization of 
the daters’ union, a majority of the sheet metal workers who worked on the out¬ 
side were doing the slating. So we were compelled to stop the sheet metal work¬ 
ers from doing slating, on account of the organization of the slaters’ union. This 
man Yeldhan was working out at Fifty-seventh street and Washington avenue. 
He was on a job there elating. I went out and visited him with four other men, 
members of our union, and informed him of the rales of the union—that none of 
our members would be allowed to do slating as long as the slaters were in exist¬ 
ence as a union and worked at their trade. They all quit with the exception of 
Yeldhan, who refused to quit work during the slating. 1 told him that I thought 
it was better for him to quit, because he was liable to be fined by the union for 
not quitting. He said he could not quit; that his brother had gone down South, 
and was running for a company in the South, and he said he wanted to ran 
this job through for him, and he was going to complete the job. He says, “ It 
will be all right on this to do that.” I says, “You will know it if it is.” He 
says that was all right, and he thanked me all right for trying to save him from 
the fine. I told him, “ Iwill tell you, 1 will go down and speak to Harry Kneisely.” 
He was one of the firm. I went down and saw Mr. Kneisely and infoi-med him 
of this matter, and Mr. Kneisely claimed that he could not; that ho thought it 
was perfectly right for this man to do the slating, and he did not make any effort 
to settle it. So at our meeting 1 reported the man as doi^ slate work out there 
and refusing to stop doing it when requested to do so. The union placed a fine 
of $25 on him for doing it—the first offense; they only fined him $2.5. None of 
the union men would be allowed to work with him until ho bad paid that fine. 
I went over to the job and requested the finn to have this man luiy the fine; if 
they did not, to discharge the man, because the other men would not bo allowed 
to work with him. I said he could have his choice; he could have the man dis¬ 
charged or he could let him work and let the other men go, because none of 
our union men would work alongside this man Yeldhan. He refused to do so 
and the men quit work. After the men had quit work Mr. Kneisely paid the 
amount of the fine for this man, and the thing went on the same ns before, and 
to-day he is a meml)er of our union in good standing. The statement was made 
by Mr. ^ller that we requested his discharge, and would not allow him to work 
in the city nor anywhere in the country. Our men refused to work with him, 
which was their right to do. The firm of Kneisely & Yeldhan know that if they 
kept him in their employ on this work the other men would refuse to work 
with him; that was their feeling in the matter. Mr. Miller takes Mr. Yeldhau 
and places him in his employ on work that Mr. Miller has—places Alex Ifeldhan 
at work and tells that our men refuse to work with him until ho has squared 
himself with the union for doing this job on Fifty-seventh street. 

Mr. Miller also spoke about blackballing cancUdates and refusing to let them 
in. I will state that during our strike this last time, James A. Miller and others 
had a man from down in ^tavia—I believe it was something of that kind—who 
was a sheet metal worker. They had him working over there in tlnsir shop, and 
they had a year’s contract with him. I met that man one night and informed 
him of the rtrike going on in Miller Bros’, shop, and I told him that he was injur¬ 
ing the cause of our people. He said, “ I have got a year's contract, but for that 
matter I will not work while this trouble is on. I will quit.” And he did. He 
quit there for about 2 or 8 days or something of that kind. When he went back 
to work again after that strike was settled, Mr. Miller tried to have this man come 
into the union. The union refused to take this man in, because from the state¬ 
ments that were made there they regarded him as a detective for James A. MdUer. 
On that ground, I believe, the union refused to take him in. That is as far as I 
know about blackballing. 

Mr. Miller also stated another case here of a helper, he claimed it was, that 
wanted to get into the union and the union refused to take him. This helijer is a 
nephew of Mr. Miller. One of the rules of our agreement that we have with toe 
flria of Miller Bros.says that “all sheet metal workers, journeymen,helpers,and 
apprentices employed by the i)arty of toe second part must carry their working 
card of the current qua^r or permit of the business agent," and he wanted his 
nsphew to come into the union. Ho would have to register as a helper. The 
nues of the union are, in regard to apprentices and helpers, that none shall be 
regtotared under the age of 14 or over the age of 21. Thu pa^ was some 22 or 
SB Fears old. Consequently accordiim to our laws we could not register him as a 
bifysr, and we informed him of toe fact and never registered him. 
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There was great stress laid on the examination of Thomas Bedding, trying to 
bring out that there was politics, etc., in this. Thomas Bedding, the presi¬ 
dent of the sheet metal workers’union, took an examination for foreman in the 
city repair shops under the administration of Mr. Carroll, who was the president 
oMhe building trades council and a member of the civil service commission. 
Before Ed Carroll was a member of this civil service commission, Thomas Bed¬ 
ding together with 50 to 70 sheet metal workers and tinners took an examination 
for a position, as I stated, in the city repair shop. He stood 100 on a technical 
examination—an examination iiertaining to the trade. Ho was marked 100 on 
that, but they had a promotional examination in connection with it, and on that 
final examination he had dropped 2 points which left him 08, and he headed a list 
of 60 to 70 men who were examined—sheet metal workers—for the position in that 
shop. About a year and a half later, possibly 2 years later, there was a vacancy 
for foreman in the city lamp repair shop, and he took, you might say, a prelim¬ 
inary examination for the position of foreman in the lamp repair shop. At this 
time Mr. Carroll was a member of the civil service commission. The examina¬ 
tion that was given to this man is an examination that any other man must pass 
if he wants to become a member of the sheet metal workers’ union—in other 
words, I mean as far as capability is concenied, it is the same examination. He 
has got to figure out and explain to the examining board of our union similar 
questions to what were asked of this man Bedding in order to pass there. He 
and 2 others took this examination, and he was marked 100. There is nothing 
strange about it. He was marked 98 there at the other, only on account of the 
promotional, I believe; otherwise he would have had 100 there. So it shows that 
there was no politics there; that the infiuence of Mr. Carroll on the civil service 
commission had nothing to do with it. It was simply on his merits and tho exam¬ 
ination was on its merits, .and this man got his position on his merits, which can 
be proved by any other examination before any other set of commissioners. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If a workman is first class and knows his trade thor¬ 
oughly, and ho is examined in regard to his trade, there would be nothing remark¬ 
able about his answering all of tho questions correctly and being rated at 100 on 
that account?—A. No. There were 10 questions in this case, I believe, and he 
answered all 10 questions correctly; and each question counted 10. I think that 
is the way they fimred it. 

I liavc Ixion with the building trades council since its first inception, in 1890; 
that is, the present building trades council; been a delegate there almost continu¬ 
ously during that time. There have been times in which I have not; possibly 6 
mouths’ tenns; but the following term I would go in again, and I have been there 
almost continually. In all that time the cry of the contractors has been the sym¬ 
pathetic strike. In all that time the building trades council has never ordered a 
sympathetic strike; never ordered one. Sympathetic strikes come from the unions 
themselves, and not from the building trades council. They have what they ctdl 
a board of business agents. Each union employs its own business agent and pays 
the salary. This board of business agents, for convenience to themselves, and to 
benefit one another and the trades at largo, meet together and advise upon the 
advisability of enforcing rules here and there that the different unions require to 
have enforced. In order to have any ,iob struck, or anything of that kind, to 
allow the different trades to leave it, it is necessary for tho business agent of that 
trade to visit the architect, in compliance with this rule (reading); 

“Art. 10. Whenever any ageut has a grievance on a job, it shall be his duty to 
confer with the respective contractors, the architect, and owner and do all in 
his power to accomplish a satisfactory settlement. Failing in this he may call 
upon the board for assistance. ’ 

After he has done this he reports to the board of business agents that he has a 
grievan ce there and he wants a committee on the job. He states the number of 
trades that are on the job, and he wants a representative of each of these trades 
to accompany him to the job to see if they can not adjust the difficulties. The 
board of business agents does not order a strike on this building. This committee 
that has been granted to the business agent who has the grievance on the job, 
they go to tho job and they find out whether or not the man who has the griev¬ 
ance there has tried to adjust it according to the rules. If he has, they inform 
the men of their respective trades who are working on the job that thei-e is a 
grievance on this job of such and such a nature, and the men ^uit work if they 
deem it advisable. The strike is not called by the board of business agents, and 
a sympathetic strike has never been called by the building trades council or the 
board of business agents. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Doesn't it amount to the same thing, substantially, 
as a sympathetic strike? A sympathetic strike, as I understand, ordinarily would 
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have to be ordere<l by the different trades. Now, here is rather a ready way, is 
there not, of bringing about a sympathetic strike?—A. The men voluntarily quit. 
They assist one another. They do that out of sympathy with one another. 

Q. Can you tell me the difference between a sympathetic sti-ike and a strike 
brought about in that way?—A. There isn’t much difference between them as far as 
that 18 concerned. I want to show the commission that the building trades council 
does not do it; the unions themselves do it; they pull their own men out first. 
The men of the union that has the grievance quit work on the building. The 
other trades keep right on working; never cease working; never cease working 
until such time as a nonunion man is placed on the job to work. Each union as 
a rule think they ought not to work with a nonunion man, and if something ot 
that kind wcurs then the rest will walk out on a syiupathetic strike. 

Q. Is it not a convenient way of bringing about the sympathetic strike with¬ 
out submittin^j it to the different trades to have a sympathetic strike ordered?—A. 
Before they will go out thev will always consult with one another—every trade 
that is on that building. I'hey will know before they go out whether they are 
right or whether they are wrong. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I believe you said nothing about your arraiigenients. 
Have you ever had such arrangements with the eni])loyers' association that yon 
will work only for their a.s.sociation, and that they shall only employ your own 
men?—A. That was in 18!)4. Tliere was a demand made by the em])ioyers' asso¬ 
ciation when they were first organized. I Iwlievt!. They tried to get us to make 
an agreement of that kind and we refused to do so, and tiny locked us out in 
order to enforce that. We were out about 4 weeks at that time. We refused 
to do it, and the bo.ssos broke from one another, and could not hold together, 
and the consequence was we went on. 

Q. Do you ever ptirform a service for them in this way; Say they may have 
had difficulty ■w'ith some member of their association—fine him: expel him—does 
your organization refuse to work for him?—A. No. We will work for any man 
that signs our aCTeement and pays our wages and lives up to our rules, no mat¬ 
ter who he is; if he is doing busine.ss we will work for him. 

Q. Does your organization seek to control the political action of its memliers?— 
A. No; we have no politics in our organization. 

Q. Have you rules on the subject that forbid anj-thing of that sort?—A. No, 
we have not; we have no politics in our union whatsoever. The only thing near 
to politics in our union is where some man is indorsed for a position. 

y. ^me man who has been friendly to organized labor?—A. Friendly to organ¬ 
ized labor, or some man wo think would be the right man for a position. 

Q. You no doubt have heard the testimony of contractors in which they say 
the building trades council must be destroyed before this trouble can !» settled. 
Is there any hope of settling it in that way, in your opinion?—A. No; 1 don’t see 
how they can ever settle it as long as they have that idea in their head.s—that they 
will have to destroy the building trades council; because that is something they 
can never accompli.sh. For argument's sake*, if we could see that they would 
settle this strike if the trades withdrew from the building trades council we have 
here, and if they should withdraw from it, it would only lie a question of 2 
months— I don't think it would lie any more than that—liefore we should have 
anotlier building trades council just as jxiwerful as the one we have here; because 
the trades would stay together; a certain number of the trade unions would 
hold their unions together, and those unions would hold the building trades 
council together. I know—speaking for iny association—that the sense and feel¬ 
ing of the members is that they will stand by the building trades council first, 
last, and all the time. They will stand by their union in tlie same way and not 
withdraw from the building trades council. 

6. Is it possible that this trouble might be arranged by every union independ¬ 
ently with the contractors and employers and the building trades council not be 
considered in it? Can it not be done by the trade unions thcinselves independ- 
enUy of the building trades council'?—A. We have no grievance at the present 
time with our employers, so there is nothing for the sheet-metal workers to settle 
with their employers. 

Q. Is that the case with the most of the unions?—A. That is the case with the 
most of the unions. There are only the plumbers. I believe they stated there 
was a grievance against them on account of the limitation of work; and I 
believe there is a grievance against the gas fitters on account of limitation of 
work; and the latl^s—those three trades. The other trades have no grievance 
so fat as I know. Take our trade. We had made an agreement on the 22d day 
of last April which ran until January l,1901,and were working along under that 
agreement till they locked us out. They have locked us out twice since that 
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agreement was put in force. As I showed you before, they acknowledged the 
justice of the claim where they locked us out before. 

Q. How many workingmen are embraced in the building trades council?— 
A. I could not tell you the exact number. I should judge there were about 
50,000—45,000 to 50,000. . , 

Q. What do you think of what i,s sometimes called the ^ston plan that is in 
effect between the master masons and the bricklayers' union of that city?—A. I 
am not familiar with that plan. . 

Q. They agree in the first iilace that there shall be no lock-out and no strike in 
that trade; then, that being agreed upon, they select each year an arbitration 
committee, an eipial number from each side to bo a yearly committee; that com¬ 
mittee then selects an arbitrator and all differences and disputes are submitted to 
that committee, and if they can not agi’Ce the arbitrator is called in and they 
settle it, and that decision is always lived up to. Don’t you believe an arrange¬ 
ment of that kind between the different trade imioiis of this city and their 
employers would be far better than going ahead in this warring and destructive 
manner that now exists here in Chicago?—A. That is just what the sheet-metal 
workers and the contractors have between them. We have no strike or lock-out 
in any shop. We have had lock-outs, but as far as the union is concerned, they 
have never struck. 

Q. There is still more to this. They will not go on strike because nonunion 
men are employed. They work with nonunion men in that city, in New York, 
Pliiladelphia, and Baltimore. Don't you believe it would be better if say 75 per 
cent of vour men. or MO ])er cent of your men, or 90 per cent of your men would 
get employment—that it would bo better to work with 10 i>er cent or a smaller 
l>er cent <>1‘ nonunion men, and take these nonunion men and show them the 
benefits of unit)nisni, use y<nir influence on them, and get them into the union in 
that way?—A. We have nam not belonging to the union; our men work with them; 
they have to come'to the union first and get a iHsrmit, and then in that way become 
members of the union. According to the agreement we have our men can not 
work without a card or pi-rmit. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) Y'ou have not answeriul Mr. Kennedy's question.—A. I 
stated lliat is just what we were doing, in regard to this arbitration business. 

Q. He asked you if it wouhl not be bettf-r for say 90 per cent of your union men 
to be employed, even if they had to work in the presence of 10 or 2f) per cent of 
nonunion n'len; and that would gnve an opportunity to convert the nonunion 
men. and make good union men of them.—A. It would, if, as a man coming here 
from another country declares his intention to become a citizen, they would 
declare their intention to become union men. Otherwise I would not work with 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Stiptiose a sheet-metal worker takes a withdrawal 
card, and after a while goes into business for himself; would he be permitted to 
take up the tools of the trade and work for himself in his own business?—A. Yes, 
in his shop. 

Q. Not be permitted to go outside'?—A. On the outside; no. That was accord¬ 
ing to the agreement with the contractors themselves. They desired it for their 
own protection. It shows hero in .section 11 of our a^-eement. IReading;] “It is 
further agreed that no firm or any member thereof shall bo allowed to handle 
tools on outside.work." In the shop they can work as much as they want to. 
This is the agreement that was perfe(;tod between the contractors’ association 
and the sheet-metal workers’ union and signed by them. 

Q. Did that clause come from the contractors or from the sheet metal workers?— 
A. i could not say. It was inserted as a result of this conference we had and 
arbitration . , , , , . 

Q. (By Mr. ()i.arkk.) Could such a man be permitted to do work on Ins own 
house if he were building or repairing?—A. So far as we are concerned we are 
not so stiff about a man doing a little small thing in that way. If a man wants 
some odd little job, to put him to the expense of getting a man. it would ^ a 
hard thing for tiiin to do, and he could turn around and do it in 5 minutes or half 

an hour; we don’t make any “holler.” ., 

Q. Suppose it was a considerable job, running for days?—A. If it is a consider¬ 
able job let him put a man on—hire a man. 

Q. Have youever imdertaken tofine aoontractor?—A. Yes; there was one con- 
tr^tor, I believe, that was fined, ^ , v i , 

O Did you claim a legal right to do it?—A. I do not know about the legal 
rlMt We told him—don’t know that you could call that a fine either—told him if 
he did not quit working on this building that was on strike it would certainly 
cost him some money; he would have to pay what the laboring men would get 
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out of it if they did the work. He kept on working and we taxed him for the 
amount of time the men would have gotten off the job. 

Q. And he paid it?— A. It amounted to pretty near §76, and he paid $50 of it. 
So far he has not paid the other $35. 

Q. Is that the only instance you recall?—A. Only one I know of; we never had 
any other. 

Q. Never looked it up to see whether yon had a legal right to do it or not?—A. 
There was no question with us; we never thought of it. We were simply looking 
out to get the men that were working at the business their wages. 

Q. You had not any doubt but yon had a right?—A. That is the way I thought 
about it, and that is the way the men of the union felt about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It has been stated before the commission, and we hear 
it frequently elsewhere, that the rank and file of your unions are not m sympathy 
with this strike; that they are misled; that they'have a terror of the name scab; 
that their wives are fearful that they may be slugged; that their children have a 
TOrt of fear on account of their bwomiiig nonunion men, etc., and that these 
influences keep them with you, though they really are not with you in sympathy. 
What can you say on that subject?—A. All I can say is that the men who are out, 
the men who belong to the union, are the men who made the laws: they are the 
men who make the unions and caiTy them through; they have free speech in the 
meetings, and free vote and voice, and they say they will stay out. It is up to 
them. It is not the oflicers of the union, or the business agent, or anything of 
that kind that makes the men do anything. They do it themselves; they vote 
that way; they instruct the business agent and the officers what to do. 

Q. Are your men earnest and loyal in this matter so far as you know?—A. I 
will state how loyal our men are; In 1800—we organized in 1889—we went out on 
a Btrike.ou the Istdayof Julyin 1890,and we had $121 in our treasury. One hun¬ 
dred dollars was a death benefit, because we were an accident association. The 
men went out in 1890, and they stayed out from the 1st day of .Tuly until the follow¬ 
ing February, and we did not have a man go back on us during that time until 
along in Decern ber. That shows you whether they are loyal or not. The one strike 
we have had since then, outside of the lockout the bosses forced on us in 1894, we 
went out last spring, and some of the boys were out 10 weeks, and all of them 
7 weeks, and during that time there was not one man who went back on us. 
Our trade was one or the first to be locked out in this trouble. Up to the present 
time we have not had one member go back on us. If that doesn’t show that they 
are doing it of their own accord, I do not know. 

Q. Is this a lockout?—^A. As far as we are concerned, it is, because we had an 
agreement with our employers, satisfactory to our employers and ourselves, that 
was to rim until 1901, iTie men, on the 8d day of February I think it was—along 
in there—were presented with the ultimatum, and told if they wanted to work 
they would have to work under that agreement, instead of under the agreement 
the bosses had signed. 

Q. Then they quit?—A. The men had to quit or work under that agreement; 
consequently they were forced to quit, so yon could not consider it anything but 
a lockout. 

(X Is it not half lockout and half strike?—A. No. The employers tried to 
make it appear like a strike in this way: They lay great stress on the Saturday 
half holiday. They would request the men to work on Saturday afternoon, and 
the men would refuse to do so. They construed that as a strike. That is as near 
as it comes to being a strike. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) You say that it is a lockout so far as your trade is 
concerned, and the contractors have gone back on the agreement they signed, 
and which was not to expire until 1901?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are a member of the building trades council?— A. Yes. 

Q. There are 8 trades that have trouble with the building contractors, as 1 
understand?—A. Yes; so far as I know. They have no trouble with the contract¬ 
ors, but the contractors claim grievances agamst 3 of the trades. 

Q. Are these 8 trades in the same condition that you are in so far as the con¬ 
tractors are concerned?—A. In what way? 

Q. Have they acontract with the contractors that goes until 1901, all of them?— 
A. Yes; I believe their contracts do not expire until the Ist day of May, 1900. Our 
contract is the longest contract that was m existence when this lockout came. 

Q. We have it now in evidence here that this contract is made, but after it is 
' made and contracts are taken by the contractors different conditions, or n^es, 
rather are adopted by 3 or 8 of the trades, thus making it a little Wt harder 
for th# contractors; and they have refused, as I understand, to accept these new 
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rules. Do you look upon that as carrying out in good faith the original contract 
that was signed between the trades and the contractors?—A. No; 1 do not. If 
they make an agreement with the contractors—take it without own trade; we 
made this contract with our contractors, and as long as that time had not expired 
we had no right to inaugurate any new rules. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Andhavenot?—A. Andhavenot; no; have not inaugu¬ 
rated anything different from that; all we have done was simply to try to enforce 
the carrying out of the contract between ns. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In that way they have no^evance arainst you?— 
A. No; in fact, I am positive they have no grievance, fasked Mr. Sliller yester¬ 
day if the sheetmctal contractors had any grievance against the sheet-metal 
workers, and he said no. 

Q. You must all work together in order to finish a building. Say 8 have made 
new rules that must bo enforced in a building, and unless they are complied wili 
that part of the work stops. Could the rest of the building be struck when this 
other stops?—A. I will state this; If any trade makes a rule, or rather has an 
agreement with the employers that is signed, and that agreement has not expired, 
and that trade makes a rule to change its mode of working, etc., the building 
tradss council does not back them up in anything of that kind. 

Q. Nothing of this kind has ever been brought to the building trades council?— 
A. No; they do it just as a few individuals do, through their own union, the some 
as an individual man would do it himself. The building trades council never 
sanctions it, and never backs them up; never calls a strike for that. These rules 
they claim so much about—of the plumbers and gas fitters—since they have been 
carrying out these rules there has never been a sympathetic strike called on any 
building in Chicago by the building trades council. 

Q. The plumbers go out and rjuit work, and the gas fitters quit work; could the 
building l>e completed without the plumbers and gas fitters doing their work?— 
A. Certainly not.' That stands to reason. But hero is the thing to look at: If the 
plumbers went out themselves without a just cause, to caiTy out their agreement 
or anything of the kind, the building trades council could call them up before 
them and compel them to go back to work, because they would be in the wrong. 

Q. You heard the testimony yesterday, did you not?—A. Part of it. 

y. Has the building trades council over investigated the grievance that the con¬ 
tractors claim to have against these 2 or 3 trades?—A. Yes; in a way we have. 

Q. What was the result of that investigation ?—A. We found they had limita¬ 
tions of work among their rules; we also found among the trades that had limi¬ 
tations of work that tho bosses complained of a spirit of readiness to meet the 
empkwers and make it right. 

Q. Have you made an effort to adjust that difference?—A. The trades that have 
the grievances have. I believe the plumbers went to their employers in order to 
settle what difference they might nave in regard to their rules, etc., and the 
employers infonned them that when they should withdravc from the building 
trades council they would meet with them and settle. 

Q. UntilthattimeyoustandbythosetradesinchangingthoseTules; dolunder- 
stand that tho tradc.s unions of the council stand by the change of these rules?— 
A. No; the building trades council does not back these people up in any rule thw 
have made that is not in the contract ratified by the buildmg trades council. If 
they do anything of that kind, it is done as individuals outside of the building 
trades council altogether. 

Q. There has been a good deal said about violations of contracts on both sides. 
Written documents w'ere presented here yesterday that seemed to show that there 
was a violation of contracts that had been made between the contractors and 1 or 2 of 
the trades, at least, and on that account, probably, as much as anything else, this 
trouble exists. Could not your trades council investigate those questions and see 
wb other or not these 2 or 8 trades that have changed their rules on the contractor had 
gnotl cause for changing the rules and making the subsequent demand?—A. We 
could investigate and all that, but it would not do us any good, for the simple 
reason that Mr. Falkenau stated here the other night that nothing would satisfy 
them but the destruction of the building trades council; and it seemed to be the 
statement of nearly all I heard. You see, we could not accomphsh anything. 
The uniohs they claim to have grievances against notified their various associa¬ 
tions of employers that they were willing to settle anything-they had with them; 
modify and change anything they had in conflict with them; but the employers’ 
associations have absolutely refused to treat with them or do anytting wifli uiem 
until such time as they withdraw from the building trades coxmcil. 

Q. Here is what I want to get at: Here is a contract in black and white, and 
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signed; a change is made in the rules which substantially changes the contract. 
Is there anything there to arbitrate?—A. There certainly would be. If the con¬ 
tractors would call those jtoints to the attention of the building trades council it 
would force those trades to live up to the contracts they made with their employ¬ 
ers. There is no union that is desirous of having its men out of work, and I do 
not believe there is any delegate in the building trades council that wants his 
men out of work. Because I am a business agent and have thoauthority, according 
to the constitution of my union, to call jny men out on a strike, I don't think I 
have the right to call niy men out because I am getting my salary. Not a bit of 
it. It should be my business to find out whether they are right or wi-ong before 
any stw of that kind is taken. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You think the conractors are wrong in taking the ground 
that the building trades council must 1)0 given up?—A. Yes. 

Q. You desire to be right yourself, whether they are right or WTong on the 
other side?—A. 'Wo want to do what is right. 

Q. If you have discovered by this investigation or otherwise that any of the 
trades affiliated with your council has done something which ])ractioally amounts' 
to a breach of contract, and there is some just ground for complaint on the part 
of the contractors, will it not be for the intere.st of all your trades to have your 
council take action on that subject and ])ut itself right? Then ])Ossibly the con¬ 
tractors, seeing that action atid disposition to be fair and to eon'et^t a mistake, 
might moderate their demautls that the building trades council be given up; they 
might see some good in it. What do you think of that idea'?—A. That is all right. 
The building trades council is perfectly willing to adjust any grievance they may 
have. 

Q. You and I have lived long enough to know that most misunderstandings 
between men and between unions grow out of a lack of franknf)»s and thorough 
understanding of questions from each other's point of view?—A. Yes. 

Q. You claim, so far as your trade is concerned, you are lorke<l out, and that 
is a violation of the agreement?—A. Yes, 

Q, These contractors are rf'sponsible, are they not'?—A, Certainly are. 

Q. Have you institirted a lawsuit against them for breach of (contract'?—A. No. 

Q. Why clon't you do it?—A. Labor people are not anxious to go into court; 
never have been. 

(Y It is the best way.—A. They are so slow, though. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, Ili... March : U , lim . 

TESTIMOKY 01 ME. BUD EILEY, 

President of the Plasterers' Union, of Chieoyo. 


The special subcommission met at 10 a. m. in the Auditorium Hotel, Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 11.OO a. m. Mr. Bud Riley was introduced as a witness.and. laung 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please state your name and address.—A. Bud Riley, 
1677 Qreenshaw street. 

Q. Occupation.—A. I am a plasterer and president of the Plasterers' Union. 

Q. How large is your union'?—A. We have atiout iiiO members. 

Q. Belong to the building trades’ council'?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may go on and make your own statement.—A. What brought me up 
here: First, we have not any serious grievance with our bosses, any more than 
most of us are out of work.' I read a piece in yesterday morning’s Chronicle 
where I, with another colleague of our organization, have been accused, in an 
affidavit read before this commission, of stealing books to keep a man out of the 
courts and out of the penitentiary, who was a defaulter to the amount of $10,000. 
I would like to hear that affidavit read if I may. These newsnaiiors kind of 
stretch things once in a while. If the affidavit is the same as tne piece in the 
Chronicle it is all wrong. I would like to have it read if possible. 

Q. Whose statement is it you refer to'?—A. I will read the piece [reading from 
the Chicago dironicle, March 80, 1900], 

“ In an affidavit by 'W. J. Simpson, or 320 Fifth avenue, which Contractor Boyle 
read to the commissioners, the charge was made that Civil Service Commissioner 
Canfill and Bud Riley, of the Plasterers’ Union procured the theft of certain 
books of the union to the end that a $10,000 defalcation by Treasurer William 
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Glenn might not bo proved in court. The theft is alleged to have occurred in 
1897 in Peoria, where emissaries of Carroll and Biley are claimed to have been 
sent to take the books. Simpson claims that he was driven out of Chicago 
because of his part in exiwsing Glenn. At Peoria he had hidden away the 
incriminating records, ho says, but the house in which he concealed them was 
broken into and the books stolen by men acting for Carroll and Kiley. 

“ In reply to a (piestion from Commissioner Clarke, Conti'actor Boyle declared 
that liu believed that every word in Simpson's alSdavit is true.” 

(At this point the witnes.s was permitted to examine the original statement 
read by Mr. Boyle, after which he re.sumed the stand and testified as follows;) 

Tho Witness’. 1 understood you to say that there was an affidavit when I took 
the stand. 11 is not an affidavit, and not sworn to by Mr. Siiuiraon at all, and the 
man that put it. in, Mr. Boyle, 1 believe—1 do not suppose he could swear to any¬ 
thing of that kind, eilher; but I would like, to answer it anyhow as far a.s it goes. 
1 would like to slate that along about March 1 William Simpson was put on the 
auditing e.ommitlee of our organization, and he claimed that he found $119 of 
shortage on our lalior day suits; at least. tli(‘ eonnuittee could not agree on that 
amount. It was afti.wwards made to appear in tho rei'eipts and bills, and it was 
ex]ilainpd to the union’s satisfaction that there was no such shortage. _ It was 
exiilained to tile satisfaction of the union tliat it was not so, and the receipts and 
■iiills are there yet, and (;an be gotten at anytime. Simpson then claimed that he 
iiad found there was a shortage in 1 hetrea.siirer'.s accounts, and ho moved to have 
a special eommitlee appointed to go over the books for 4 years, and the reipiest 
was gram ed. There was not a dissmiting voie.e against tho whole question. The 
first thing he did, he took 1 ho books, hi' and the eominittee, and went over to a 
disrepnt;ihle house and hired a room in it. I believe it was on the ITth of March, 
Bt. I'atriek's day. He had a good deal to .say to tho coiumitteo alxiiit something. 
At present I forget just irhut brought me up there, but I had hard work finding 
tliem. 1 found Binip.son and tho other two members of the eominittee, and I found 
148 (piai t bottles of beer in tho room, and they were all drunk. Simp.son says in 
his statement here that tho other two meirbers were drunk and he was not. I 
claim that he was the dninke.--t niemher of the erowd, and his wife was chasing 
down tliere, talking about getting a divorce from him for being in that kind of a 
house. They made a reiiort to the meeting, and about that time, I believe, I made 
my report—I was business agnit at that time^aboiit what I found the committee 
diiing there, and the way they were doing. A motion was made then that the 
books lie given t i an expert 'accountant. It was cai-ried. There was not a dis¬ 
senting voieo against that. and this eominittee was discharged at that time and 
another eoiumiitee appointed. 

Simpson still maintained that ho liad things riglit, and the society let him go 
on to see if he could show it or not, and he brought tho books, or part of the 
books, to tho expert iu'conntant. I believe he left two or three ledgers in the 
locker. The exjiert iMieountaiit nei er got hold of them at all, but ho brought in 
a report—a jiersonal report; I do not .iiist remember what it wa.s—he has got it 
tjiore—of $1,911 . tb, or something. But wlieii we found out that he did not have 
all the books, I believe the action was taken to take the books away from the 
e-xiiert aeeoiiiitant and have an auditing eoiniiiitfeo of our own niemhers to go 
over the hooks. And this eominittee went over the books, and two of tho niem- 
liers reported tliat they could not find anvthing, and Simpson brought in a report 
that he did find something, and moved tolnive a pro.seeiitiiig committee appointed. 
A ]iiTiseeuting c omniit tee was appoint ed, and they had our treasurer arrested, and 
tried to iiro.see.nte him for stealing the funds of the plasterer.s’organization. I 
believe thev had a 2 d;iys’ session in court before .Judge Gibbons, and Simpson's 
own lawj ei stopiied the case. He said ho liad no evidence at all to go ahead with 
it. There was no more about it then for a while. 

Simpson left town and went out to DeKalh, and from there he went to Peoria. 
.4t the time lie went to DeKalb ho was treasurer of the organization, and we did 
iiot have any money to pay our rent, and pay sick benefits and death lienefits, or 
anytiiing that eaiiie along. He was gone a couple of months. Wo were expect¬ 
ing at every meeting that he would come in. The first wo knew of him was an 
advertisement in tho papers of Peoria that plasterers were wanted to work 10 
lioiirs a day; and, knowing that Peoria was an Intel-national town, we started to 
investigate; and in a few nights the paper came out with it hours, and a few 
nights after tliev advertised for men at 8 hours a day. In the meantime there 
was a man iiani'-d Joliii Pierson who gave the material to a man named Kennedy 
for a mail to go down there, and he took advantage of the job. They were not 
satisfied with the way the job was going—it was the .Tonathan Clark Company— 
and a letter was given to me, and a gentleman wanted me to go down and tue 
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charge of the job. I telegraphed to ask if the men were nonnnion men, and got 
word hack that they were not; and I went down, and I reported what had taken 
place at the next meeting; and by a vote of the plasterers I was ordered to go to 
Peoria and make Simpson give up our bank boolm and treasurer's books, and all 
the bwks he had. Simpson refused to give them up; said everybody else had 
been stealing from the plasterers’ organization, and he was going to do the same 
thing. He would not give me the lx>oks, so I had a warrant sworn out and had 
him arrested; and finally he said he would give me the books, and he went to the 
house and got the bank book and the treasurer’s book and a couple of other little 
hooka that did not amount to anything, and I returned with the books. One of 
the men working on the job quit, and it came up in the next meeting, and he 
said Simpson was laughing at the way he fooled me; did not give me half of the 
books. So the society ordered me to go down and get a search warrant out and 

f et all the papers and books ho had belonging to the society; and I went down to 
'eoria. I went in and knocked on the door, and the owner of the house had not 
concealed all those things, and I did not break the door down. Tlie officer went 
into the house and got those things, and I brought them back to Chicago. 

When the trial came up, Simpson owed me $133 in cash; he gave me $100, and 
he promised that he would pay the $33 in the next week. At the time of the trial 
he tried to beg off, and my lawyer advised me to do that rather than to have any 
trouble, and I was under expense down there in a strange town. I let him go, 
and ho still owes the $33, and the soeiety has never seen fit lo go to the bother of 
going to the people or collecting the debt. 

I do not know but Broiher Carroll can tell you something else that I have for¬ 
gotten. This Mr. Boyle that made this statement stated that some relative of his 
was on the auditing committee with Simpson, and ho knew he was a relative 
when he produced tliis article here. I say that this Mr. Boyle that produced this 
here was not a relative of the gentleman who was on the auditing committee 
with Simpson, and Mr. Boyle knew it was not true. Simpson states that he was 
chased out of Chicago for what he had done, and claims tliat the Chicago union 
has no fine against him whatever. He was fined down in Peoria. He was not 
fined by us, as he states. The local union held a session there and fined him $30 
for fine, and $15 initiation fee; that would make $65, and, of course, if he pa^'s 
that to Peoria, he could come into our union without paying anything; come in 
on a traveling card. We have never chased anybody out of town. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, III., March si, 1900. 

TESTIMOKY OF MB. JOHN MAHOAM, 

Western Organizer, National Association of Steam Fitters and Helpers. 

The special subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 31. 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 11.40 a. m. Mr. John Mangan was 
sworn as a witness and testifi^ as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name?—A. John Mangan. 

Q. Address?—A. No. 4223 Wentworth avenue, Chicago. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Steam fitter. 

Q. And do you sustain any official relation to a union?—A. Not in the local 
o^anization. I am organizer for the national association, as well as one of the 
officers of the national building trades council. 

(^. We will hear your statement.—A. TJio labor situation now confronting the 
citizens of this city is, to say the least of it, a very serious one; serious because of 
the number of men and the amount of money involved, and also .because of the 
lack of foresight displayed by both contestants in not having found a satisfactory 
plan that would tend to remove the existing conditions and restore harmony 
between employer and employee. 

I desire to e:rtend to the gentlemen of this commission, as a member of organ¬ 
ized labor, my sincere thanks for the opportunity presented me of giving my 
views on this matter. I also desire to state, as a citizen of Chicago who offers no 
apolo^ for his desire to see this city prosper, that, in my opinion, in energy, push, 
4Uld thingness to adopt new or progressive ideas in the erection of builcungs, 
the Chicago contractor occupies a position that is equaled by few, if any, of the 
cohtraetors of other cities, and is excelled by none. It may not be amiss to state 
that in a discussion of this kind each side naturally strives to make its side 
appear the jnost logical, and I presume I, as a member of the human family, shall 
pibveno exception to the general rule. 
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I propose, therefore, to show what organized labor has done for the members of 
our craft (steam fitters) in this city, and that our progress is in a very great meas¬ 
ure due to our afBliation with the building tra(fes council of this city. And I 
also propose to show that the statements of the contractors, wherein they claim 
to be in favor of organized labor and at the same time opposed to the building 
trades council, are, to say the least, not consistent. I also propose to show that the 
different contractors’ associations have in the past entered into agreements with 
their respective journeymen associations, the nature of which was such as to com¬ 
pel the " union” to force the man engaged in any line of contracting that was 
outside of his respective “masters association” to become a member, thus using 
the union involved as well as the building trades council, by theaidof the sympa¬ 
thetic strike, to maintain a discipline in the masters association at the expense of 
the union men. I know of no ca.so where the services of the walking delegate 
were ever refused in the accomplishment of this purpose, and 1 have yet to hear 
of the fii’st case wherein the services of the nonunion men were ever called in by 
the contractor to assist in building up the contractors association. I do not men¬ 
tion this matter because of lack of gratitude on the jiart of the contractor, but 
rather to remind the contractor of the fact as it really exists. For the purpose of 
proving my claim, I shall confine myself entirely to my own trade, holding, how¬ 
ever, to the idea that what is true of steam fitting is also true of other trades in 
the building line. At the time of the formation of the steam fitters’ union, June, 
1885, the wages paid to the steam fitters ranged from $1.75 to $5.50 per day of 10 
hours, counting the men on the fingers of one hand that were getting $3.50. 

From the time of the formation of our union until our first agreement with our 
employers, October 15,1802, we had two strikes for decreasing hours and increas¬ 
ing wages, and in both cases wo were defeated. Finally, on October 15,1892, an 
agreement was entered into by and between the master steam fitters’ association 
and our associati.on, wherein wo agreesl to work for none but members of the 
masters’ association, and they agreed to hire none but members of our associa¬ 
tion. Immediately after this agreement went into effect, the masters’ steam fitters’ 
association raised its initiation fee to an exorbitant figure, more than doubled its 
moinbership, and the aid of the bnilding trades’council was called in to assist in 
forcing the unwilling contractors into tbo masters’ association. This was accom¬ 
plished by tho business agent of our association using the sympathetic strike 
against nonunion steam fitters, and contractors were compelled to join the mas¬ 
ters’ association to procure union men. It ought also to be mentioned that this 
agreement contained an article that a sympathetic strike should not be consid¬ 
ered a violation of our agreement, thus sbowiiig that tbe master steam fitters had 
a knowledge of the existence of building trades' council as early as 1892, although 
several of the cxintraotors testified that tho building trades’ council was founded 
in 1894. 

In the enforcement of the sympathetic strike for the benefit of our union, a great 
many contractors, while expressing a desire to hire union steam fitters, refused 
to join the master steam fitters, and their refusal to join the master steam fitters’ 
association opened the eyes of the men engaged to the fact that, they were being 
used ns a lever to build up the contractors’ association without any effort on the 
part of the contractors. 

To iUnstrate further tho point that we were used for a purpose, I will mention 
that in the latter part of 1893 a contract was obtained by a contractor who was 
not a member of the masters’ association to heat the Industrial School for the 
Blind, a State institution near Douglas Park in this city, and at the request of the 
members of the master steam fitters, a committee from our union visited Governor 
Altgeld, requesting him to u -o his influence in unionizing the job, and Governor 
Altgeld plainly told onr committee that our agreement was a jug-handled arrange¬ 
ment and that we were being used to pull the chestnuts of our employers out of 
the fire—something we were cojpizant of. We failed to take the contract away 
from this contractor; the objectionable clause was rescinded by both parties later 
on by mutual consent. Later on another agi’eement without the objectionable 
clause was entered into between us and the master steam-fitters’ association; and, 
in addition tothe sympathetic strike clause. It was also expressly stipulated that a 
stoppage of work by the building trades’ league would not be considered a violation 
of this ameement. 

I merely mention this matter to show that the building contractors’council are 
not aniatenrs in the matter of central organization. This is not the first central 
body they have bad. 'They had a building trades’ league in 1894, and the agree¬ 
ment that we bad at that time stipulated that a etopjmge of work on their part 
would not violate the agreement. 

Our agreement with onr employers in 189‘2, which was the first one we hftd, 
gave ns |8.60 per day, 6 hours, double time for overtime, Sundays and holldayB. 
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They now seek to giTO ns time and a half for Sundays and holidays. We feel 
that we are justified in making the statement that it was our association as an 
organization that obtained those conditions for us. 

Slay I be allowed to compare our hours and wages as members of an organiza¬ 
tion and as nonunion men, and ask the question, Is not a membership in a labor 
organization a profitable investment? Or, looking at the matter from a business 
point of view, are ■we not allowed to exercise our i ight a.4 business men to increase 
our earnings? And again, on the other hand, is there any other or better means 
presented to us as wage workers to better our condition? I wish to say frankly 
that until a better plan is presented to us by our would-bo critic.s, in my opinion 
it would be wrong for us to abandon that plan which has proved itself best suited 
to Iwtter the condition of wage 'workers. 

It is argued by some that we have no right to insist that none but union men 
should bo employed. I wish to say in ainswer to that propo.sition that tliose who 
make the assertion generally do it as a subterfuge to cover their real intentions. 
I desire to state in no uncertain manner that a union man has a legal, moral, con¬ 
stitutional, and politiciil right to refuse to work with a nonunion man, and that in 
exercising his riglits as mentioned the union man is breaking no law. In other 
words, even a member of a labor organization has a right ti) e.xercise his rights. 
I also hold that a union carpenter lia.s a right to refuse to work with a nonunion 
steamfitter, or vice versa. This right bring.s to the front the much advertisecl 
sympathetic strike. As it ha,s already been st.ated to yon how they go about get¬ 
ting a sympathetic strike in existence. I will not detain you by speaking of that. 
I will simply say this, that so far as my knowledge goes it was always the aim, 
while I was bii.siness agent, so far as I could see, wiili <!vory man on the board of 
business agents as well as niysi.df, to use (>vi‘ry po.ssible means to prevent a strike 
by going to see the owuier, the architect, the contriu-tor, and ev(;rybody involved. 
I hold, gentlemen, when an organization enters into an agrei'inent, both sides 
should insist upon its enforcement fairly and impartially. 1 now proiioso to show 
you tliat in a case of this kind the enforcement of an agreement is always upheld 
by the memlHU’s of a labor organization, and the most effective way to do it is by 
the aid of the symi>uthetic stnkc. 

In 1H02, owing to tho World’s Fair coming here the following year, large 
improvements were made on the Union I)e])ot, owned by the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Company, The heating and power plant in tho building had been originally 
put in by a Chicago contractor. When tho bids were opened—I want to say 
that at that time we had an agreement, in October lliM3, which gave tis ShouTs, 
double i>ay for overtime, etc., and 5SJ.5U per day When the bids were opened by 
the comiatny, it wa.Hfound that one of the comiietitors from Pittsburg had received 
the contract for doing work on the building, and that firm that received the con¬ 
tract worked their men 9 hours a day, and paid them ^!, wliich Wiis certainly an 
injustice to our CJiicago contractors, who had agreed to pay us for 8 hours. 
At thiit time the building trades’ council was only in its infancy, and we were 
powerleas to give assistance to tho contractors, and tliey were powerless to help 
them.selvHS. If we could have helped the contractors, I assure you we should 
have assisted them as far as lay in our power. 

Another cose I want to speak of; in IHir), about 2 weeks after I was elected 
delegate, I received a teleplione one day from a prominent finu on Van Bnren 
street. I went 'with fear and trembling over to his office, thinking I had been 
guilty of a heinous crime. I am not unmindful of the fact that all the blame 
there is in the labor movement some people want to put on the shoulders of the 
walking delegate. I went over, and meanwhile there was a contract let for a 
building to be erected at the comer of Forty-third street and Wabash avenue, 
and a firm employing nonunion men had the contract. “ Now,” said the member 
oftlieVan Bnren street firm, “ that firm doesn't pay the wages we pay you.” (The 
wages then were §.‘i..')0.) “ It is not justice to us to pay $3.50 if that firm can get 
men for lass.” I said, “ Gentlemen, of course, you are right. 'Vofi can not afford 
to do it.'' Ho said, “ Wo do not propose to do it, and wo want some protection in 
the matter. What do you propose to do?” I s.aid, “ I will do tho best I can, as 
soon as I can.” The opportunity came sooner than I expected, and less than 6 
weeks afterward, on the comer of Clarendon avenue and Grace street, this 
same firm had a contract for a building, and tho building was about nearing 
completion. I went to tho firm, wlio had a place over on the west side, and they 
gave me the Fourth of July oration that they generally give you about the rights 
of American citizens, and so on. They all give you that, but they don't mean it. 
I exp^ned the situation to that gentleman. I said, “We have an agreement 
with me master steam fitters that agree to pay ns $3.50. In justice to them as 
welj as ourselves we are in duty bound to protoit these men, because they pro- 
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tect us. I want to placn you in the same condition, if I can. that the other con¬ 
tractors are in, and I think we are justified in doing it.” Ho said he proposed 
to do just as he jileased. I went and saw the men on tlie building and they were 
not averse to having tlieir wages raised. I -went and saw the owners of the build¬ 
ing, who kept tile lialf-way house across the street. They refused to have any¬ 
thing to do with the matter. In the meantime I asked for a committee of the 
bnsines.s agents of the men employed on the job, and the architect discovered 
that matters were coming to a crisis, and he feared a sympathetic strike. I went 
to see the contractor again, and he in the meantime changed his mind. The result 
was that the nonunion steam fitters joined onv union, and their wages were 
increased, and when tliis firm came out on Forty-third street to finish the job 
mentioned to me by the Van Bnren street firm of the master steam fitters’ associa¬ 
tion, before they got the joli half through they failed in business and left some 
creditors in Cliicago, and the job was finished by a member of the master steam 
fitters' association. 

One of the mo.st jironiineiit wagon manufacturers in the United States built a 
building on Wabash avenue and finished it in 1896. A member of the master 
steam fitters had a contract for iiutting in steam heating apparatus. In the mean¬ 
time the contract had been let to a prominent foundry and machine shop finu, 
a member of whicli has testified before this commission against lalior organiza¬ 
tions, for fiirui.shiiig engines and boilers, and coiiueotions between the siime. He 
attemiited to work hi.s cheap men on the building at the same time that the con¬ 
tractors for the heating apparatus were working our memliers there, for .?3.!)0 a 
day. Tills gentleman considered that tho connection between engine and boilers 
was not steam fitting, and he projioBed to hire men as he saw fit, and he always 
paid a man what he was worth. I said, “ Gentlemen, thi.s is a business proposi¬ 
tion with me. We have an agreement with the master steam fitters, and it is my 
duty to protect th« master steam fitters as well as ourselves, and I will simply ask 
you to look at thii matter from our point of view, and put yourwlves in tho mas¬ 
ter steam fitters' place and see if yon can stand by what you said." Ho said he 
didn’t care; ho was going to do as he pleased. I saw the architect of the build¬ 
ing at his office, and he promised to do what la* could. I saw one of the owners, 
and he promised to do what hii could. In the meantime a eominittee of the trades 
at work on tho building had been appointed by tho board of business agents, at 
my request, and the engine eontraofor gave the boiler and engine connections to 
tho finu that had tho contracts for tlie heating apparatus, thus putting our men 
to work and a.^sisting very materially in getting work for the heating contractor. 

I merely cite these cases to sliow tliat the much-abused sympathetic strike has 
iHsen instituted always for the benefit of the contractor as well as for the men. I 
might mention some other cases along those lines. I said with the aid of an 
agreement such as we had with our employers our association was used to 
enforce discipline in the ranks of tho bosses’ association. As a proof I refer to 
the fact that in 1898 several of the largest firms in our lino vdthdrew from the 
master steam fitters’ a.saociation. I believe 10 per cent of the membership of the 
master steam fitters withdrew, and this 10 per cent employed fully 50 per cent of 
our members. At that time we had an agi-eement such as I have described to 
you, to work for none hut members of tho master steam fitters’ organization. 
After they withdrew, for reasons best known to themselves, word was immedi¬ 
ately sent to our association by the niastiT steam fitters’ association informing us 
of that fact, and asking us to patinto operation articles so and so of the e.\i.sting 
agreement. 'The re.sult was that our members stopped working for the contractors 
that had left the masters’ association, and remained out for over a week. Of 
course we had to under the te ■ ms of tho agreement. The result was the other men 
could not get any business. They could not get anybody to work for them, because 
if thev did the imieh-abiised sympathetic strike would be used against them; the 
building trailers council would be used. Tliat agreement was used to force back 
tin ise nonunion contractors, those seceding members, although I did not think they 
were seceders at the time, I do not think so yet. They were forced to como into the 
master steam fitters’ organization again and pay a new initiation fee, thus showing 
that our association was used to maintain discipline in the ranks of the contractors 
association, which is alwavs possible under an agreement of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) ko'w many of them? 

The Witness. In the association at the time'? 

Mr. Kennedy. The seceders. 

A. Probably 10 per cent of thi' membership, although they employed .50 per 

cent of our members. „ , i o 

Q. And the association used you to force them all back into tho association?— 

A. Yes; positively. 
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Q. Every one of them?—A. Every one of them. 

Q. And took them in as new members and made them pay?—A. Made them 
pay a new initiation fee. That was my idea at the time. They were forced 
pack, and I want to say in connection with the fact that they were forced back 
in the organization that some of those men were responsible for that agreement 
in the first place. In fact, one of them was on the ori^nal committee in 1893, and 
those that were so anxious for the agreement that we should work for none but 
members of the master steam fitter8’‘a8sociation rather changed their tune shortly 
afterwards, because it did not suit their purpose at this time. I also hold that with 
an agreement of this kind an employers’ association can and does obtain better 
discounts than would be possible other-wise. It occurs to me, gentlemen, that 
because of the fact that the building trades council and its affiliated unions 
refused to be used as a cat’.s-paw any longer the contractors, realizing their use¬ 
lessness when forced to puddle their own canoe, are not actuated by commendable 
motives when they make the claim that the building tnides council is a menace 
to society and must be abolished. I wLsh to state that the building trades 
council enters into no agreements, has no business agents in the field, and has no 
salaried officers outside of the secretary, janitor, and treasurer, and in the latter 
case $3 per week is paid. I also wish to .state that the rank and file of tlie various 
labor organizations are not unmindful of the fact that the building trades council 
bears the same relation to its affiliated organization as does the union to its mem¬ 
bers, and they recognize the uselessness of one without tlie other. Business 
methods as well as prudence demand that the methods which experience has 
shown to be best adapted to the situation should be retained. 

A great deal has been said about the nngentlemanly actions of the business 
agent. I want to state this: I maintain tliat if any member of the contractors’ 
association had any knowledge of the misdeeds of the limsiness agent it was the 
duty of that contractor to inform the union of them at any time, and 1 think it is 
fair to assume that the matter would have been attended to. I also want to say, 
gentlemen, I hold that strikes show iu a great many cases a lack of organization, 
and that a thorough organization between employei-s and employees, based on 
fair and equitable lines, is conducive to harmony. I also hold that capital and 
labor, to be prosperous, should be harmonious. Mr. Falkenau, in his .estimony 
before this commission, stated that the removal of old pipe and fittings from the 
Montgomery-Ward Building by the members of our union was insisted on, and 
that,“while suitable men were employed by the gentleman wlio purchased the 
material, at a low rate of wages, our members were later employed at $8 a day 
for a steam fitter and helper. The facts in the case are that Montgomery, Ward 
& Co. had cheap men that worked in their building doing repair work and taking 
down this work, and our business agent called on Mr. Mack, consulting engineer, 
In the Monadnock Building, and explained to him the imustice of the case by 
showing the injury being done to the contractor who was paying a fair day’s scale 
to our members at work on the new building, in case this matter was allowed to 
continue on the new building. Mr. Mack promised to stop the men, and the firm 
sold the material to a dealer who later on employed the cheap men mentioned by 
Mr. Falkenau. Our business agent was later on called to the office of one of the 
members of the master steam fitters, and the gentleman who bought the material 
was present, and the master steam fitter argued that it was not steam-fitter work 
to take down material, and our agent insist^ that it was. Finally the member of 
the master steam fitters’ association in whose office the conference tookplace hired 
two members of our association and two helpers and paid them ^.75 a (ffiy to fitter 
and helper. We hold, gentlemen, that if $8 per day was charged to the man who 
bought the material for the steam fitter and helper, then, in justice to our members 
who worked on the job, the member of the master steam fitters’association ought to 
remit $4.50 for each day employed, which is the difference between ^.75 and $8. 
That would be $2.25 for each pair. If the $8 was paid that we are charged with 
receiving, then the master steam fitter owes our members $4.50 a day. 

Our association was also charged with insisting that more material than was 
necessary should be used on each steam plant. In answer to that ejutrge I would 
say that if a competent committee of Mr. Falkenau’s selection can show to the public 
that a check valve on a water supply to a steam boiler is not always necessary, 
then, gentlemen, as a member of orranized labor, I will admit we have no case. 1 
am notaware thatmembershipin a mbor organization causes a man to become law- 
ass,nor an outcast, nor that it would interfere with any man's duty to his God or 
his country. Idonot think it i s in accordance with old-fashioned American fair play 
foranjHboay of men of any community to arrogate to themselves all the virtue there 
is Abating around this section of the universe, and I still think there is a little bitleft 
in Chicago, notwithstanding w^t some of our friends on the other side say about 
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na. 'pie building contractors’ council ought to be willing to admit, as all Ameri¬ 
can citizens generally are willing to admit, that the: e are two sides to every (mes- 
tion, and that it is barely possible there are two sides to even that mandate of the 
contractors’ council which says the building trades council must go. I alsowantto 
say that since our first agreement with the master steam fitters we have at separate 
times had three different contracts or agreements such as I have explained to you. 
One of them did not contain that objectionable clause, and I can only reiterate 
my statement, and it is my firm conviction, that it is the apprehension of failure 
on the part of the contractors to obtain future agreements, with this clause 
eliminated, future favorable aOTeementa with the material dealers’ association, 
that causes them to display sudi opi>osition to the building trades council. It is 
also my conviction that if the various contractors' associations felt they could 
obtain such individual agreements from the affiliated unions as they had in the 
past the present trouble would fade away. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, March SI , 1900 . 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOSEPH SULLIVAN, 

Chairman Stonccuiici's' Union. 

The special subcommission met at 10.10 a. m., March 31,1000, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarice presiding. At IS.O.'i Mr. Joseph Sullivan, chairman 
of the stonecutters' union, was introduced as a witness, and, lieing duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. ^y Mr, Clarke.) What is your place of residence?—A. 42 Crystal street. 

Q. Occupation'?—A. Stonecutter. 

Q. Belong to the union?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. Any official relation to it?—A. I am chairman of it. 

Q. Chairman of the stonecutters' union?—A. Yes. 

Q. How large is your union?—A. Between four and six hundred. 

Q. We will hear your statement.—A. A great deal has been said in regard to 
the arbitrary methods of the stonecutters’ organization. I wish to say that the 
written niles of the stonecutters’ union at the time of the lockout were just the 
same as they have been since 1867: that is, 60 cents an hour for 8 hours’ work, 
with half a holiday on Saturday and 10 minutes for lunch everyday at 10 o’clock, 
that time to be made up during the 8 hours. Every stone contractor working at 
the business to-day was a stonecutter himself, with the exception of a few. They 
all have worked under these rules and under these conditions and nave used the 
same methods to enforce them that are used to-day. The only difficulty is the 
claim tliat has arisen recently because of our affiliation with the building trades 
council and because we have prohibited the use of certain machines. It is too 
bad it should be classed as a machine. It has only been introduced since 1894; 
that is, the principal part of them have been introduced since 1894. In 1894 
those machines used to run from 10 to 24 hours a day. In 1895, as was cus¬ 
tomary, the stonecutters and stone contractors mot to make agreements for the 
year, and we asked the stone contractors to control the hours of the machine and 
to have them run by union men. They refused to do it. Still we entered into an 
agi’eement with them, leaving the machine running the full length of time; that 
is, from 10 to 16 and as much as 24 hours. In 1896 the stonecutters again asked 
the contractors to control the hours of the machine, as it was displacing a great 
number of our members. They refused to do it, and we went on strike on the 
6th day of January, 1896. The strike was settled on April 15 by the contractors 
controlling the machines to 8 hours, and we entered into an agreement with 
them that we would only emt such stone as was used by their inacmnes. In 1897 
a committee ^rom the stone contractors’ and stonecutters’ organizations again 
met to make agreements for the year, and there was some discussion about the 
machines again, and several of the contractors present stated they wished that 
when we went on strike they had abolished the machines altogether; that it was 
of no use in the stone business. Several of them that owned machines said they 
wished they had never seen them, that they were not a paying investment. In 
1898 the stonecutters again met, as usual, with the contractors to make their 
agreement, and tte machine question was brought up again, and we asked the 
privilege of having 4 men placed in a shop where there was one of those machines 
running, simply 1 to 4 men. The contractors refqped to place that number, but 
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decided to place 2 men where there was a small machine and 4 men where there 
was a large machine. 

Q. Let me inquire ri#ht there what those machine.s were: what kind of work 
they did?—A. Haned stone. 

Planers?—A. Yes, planers. Tlien I heard several contractors again say that 
they wished they were out of the stone business entirely; th.'y wished that they 
were taken away; that they were not of any benefit to them; that there was not 
a cent in them. So in 1899 I introduced a resolution, and luesented it to the con¬ 
tractors, to see liow many of them were willing, after all I had heard about it, to do 
away with the machines. I went around with it and got every contractor in the 
city of Chicago to sign it—willingly sign it—with the exception of 14. There 
were GO oontractor.s in the city. Those 14 contractors stated that they would not 
.sign it. They all held a meeting; they held a meeting at tlie Builders’ and Trad¬ 
ers' Exchange, and asked me for a committee to come down before them. 1 took 
a committee comjwsed of 10 members down into tbeir room, and wo started to 
argue tho machine question. Some i>f them made a suggestion. Would it not b(! 
advisable, for the stonecutters to buy the machines, ivs tho contractors had paid^ 
(juite a little money for them? I said to one of the contriu-tors, “ Snppo.so they 
were a success and that they ni.ade plenty of money out of them, would they have 
shared the iirofits with the workingmen? He s,aid no. Then 1 .said, it is noi fair 
for you to ask the worldngmen, since they are a failure, to buy them. So finally, 
at tile end of this argument, one of tho contractors tbemselvi's introdm'ed a re.so- 
lution and presented it in writing. It states Ibis: ‘-/vc.w/co/. That all planers, 
turning lathes, and scraiiers are not to be operated on and after June 1, 1899. 
w'ith the exce])tion that such contractors who have not been able to com¬ 
plete their work contracted for prior to April 1.1 h‘ allowed to finish the same." 
That resolution was introduced by a man by the name of .1. ,1. Deener. one of 
tho largest contractors in the city of Clhicago, liaNtug 4 planers in his shop. 
Tliere was a motion made for its adoption by Henry Strnble, tho gentleman who 
was outlie stand yesterday, and another large contractor, with 4or .'iplanersin his 
shop. It was seconded by the finu of Hunt & tlo., and carried by 14 contraidors 
voting on it. 'There only liappened to be 7 stoneculters presimt. and the 7 stone¬ 
cutters, of course, voted in favor of it. It was signed by the 14 contractors and 
tunied over to the stonecutters for their signatures. Mine was the first—Sulli¬ 
van, Stewart, Larsen, etc.—the 7 stonecutters signed it. I asked the (piestioii, in 
case of any violation of this resolution, what should be the penalty. Some con- 
tractor-1 don't know who it was—at tho time made the suggestion that it would 
not be right to put any penalty in writing, hut to enforce the penalty that we had 
been in the habit of enforcing. In the years gone by, according to the agree¬ 
ments that were entered into, in case of a violation of any i)ort,ion of tho agree¬ 
ment by either the contractor or the workingmen, the penalty was an ae,se8Bment 
of $250". In some years it was higher than that. I remember one of the years 
when it was as higb as $.')00, to be put on any contractor that should violate any 
agreement that had pu8.sed between the contractors' association and the journey¬ 
men stonecutters' a,s.s(xuation. But this time it was 12.00 for any violation of the 
working rules entered into between the two organizations. 

I should like to sjxiak about the remark Mr. Struble made yesterday about 
President Sullivan of the organization going to collect a part of the fine imiKised 
by the organization upon a man by the name of Reid. Is it true that Mr. Reid 
violated one of the articles by using a scraper? Memliers of the stonecutters’ 
organization who canght him using it preferred charges against him, and the 
organization jiut on him an assessment of $2,')0. Mr. Reid was notified that this 
assessment was against him for the violation of those rules to w'hich he wa.s a 
party. 'The men working for Mr. Reid refused employment from him until he 
should comply with the rules of the organization. He has a brother working in 
the stone business, and some of our men working for his brother came to the 
organization, of course—at least I suppose he had appealed to the workingmen— 
that is the w;yr it was stated; that he was a very poor man, not able to pay his 
assessment. I said, •' 1 wish you would use your influence. I think he is able to 
pay proliably half of the as.sessment.'’ So this man came down tnd made the 
statement that he lieard from Reid’s brother that he was willing to i)ay half the 
fine imposed upon him by our organization, and stated that ho was a poor man; 
so the organization made a motion that the fine or assessment put on Reid be 
reduced to $100, and that the delegate, our chairman, be instructed to go and 
notify Mr. Reid and collect it. I went out and told Mr. Reid—not having met 
the gentleman before—told him that tho action was taken by the stonecutters’ 
orranization and that I w’as instructed to come and tell him that if he would pay 
huf the assessment, or at least $10(1, that the men could go back to work that (lay. 
He 8did, “ I will not do it.” I said, “AH right, sir.” 
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. Sow'^fci regard to another statement made by Mr. Stoble about the assess- 
ment^wat was placed on himself. It was claimed that he violated one of our 
wofl&ig rules by paying one member of our organization who was working in 
hisAhdpiess than 50 cents an hour. It is customary for- the contractors to pay 
their ihen in envelopes. That is the agreement entered into between the con- 
tractdts and the workin^en about a year ago. Mr. Struble had h man in his 
employ by the name of Chaplin, and the men that were working with him knew 
that he had worked the full time; that is, all the time that the man could make. 
Mr. Struble paid the men off that evening, and by mistake another man happened 
to get Chaphn’s envelope, and the man opened it and found he was quite a little 
short in the amount of money he should have in it. He found out that Mr. Stru¬ 
ble had been paying him unnerwages. Charges were preferred in our organiza¬ 
tion and an assessment put on him, as usual. Mr. Struble refused to pay the 
assessment and said he wa,s not ^ilty. I was not at the time holding any of&ce 
in the organization. I happened to be working on a building on Prairie avenue, 
and Mr.-Struble came over where I had lieen working and called me out on the 
street from the building, and siiid, ‘‘Joe, I came to see you alx)ut that case of 
mine. I am told,” he said ‘-you have got the influence of all the organizations 
and I am not guilty in thi.s case: neither is the man that the stonecutters have 
fined. Now',” hd said, “you put yourself in this man's place, and what would 
you do if you were fined and were innocent? ” I told him if I was in his place 
and innocent I should never pay the fine. “ Well.” he said, “ what would you 
do?” “Well,'' I said, “ I would go to a notary public and make an affidavit that 
I paid that man the current rate of wages, and I would get that man to make 
the same affidavit—that he received the current rate of wages from me; and I 
would send it down to the stonecutters' association and the assessment will be 
taken off, and it will only cost you $1.” He said, “ I will do that.” The affida¬ 
vits never came. .Still, Mr. Struble said ho was an innocent man; that he was 
fined and was innocent; but the amount of money at 50 cents an hoiir and the 
amount of hours that he worked did not corresixmd. It would if he had been 
paying him $3..50 instead of ,$4 a day. 

The other assessments that he has spoken of, one man by the name of Olsen 
was assessed at a time when we had an agreement with the cut stone contractors 
that where there was a single machine running there should bo two of our mem¬ 
bers employed, and where there was a double machine running there would be 
four. Mr. Olsen had been ruuniug bis single machine with only one man 
employed, and ho came under that assessment, and was proved to be guilty, and 
the assessment was put on hhn and collected. That was all. 

(Testimony closed.) 


ChiCaOO, 111., March St, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWAED EYAN, 

Architectural Iron Worker, No. 41239 Evann Avenue, Chicago. 

The special subcommission mot at 10.10 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 13.50 

S . m., Mr. Edward Ryan, of Chicago, an architectural iron worker, was intro- 
uced as a witness, and, being duly .sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) liVhat is your business address?—A. No. 4289 Evans 
avenue. 

Q. Your occupation!—A. Architectural iron worker. 

Q. Are you a member ot the union?—A. I belong to the architectural iron 
workers of Chic^o. 

t Uold any office in the union?—A. Not at the present time; no, sir. 

Does your union belong to the building trades council?—A. Yes. 

We -will hear your statement, 

e Witness. To benn -with, I want to deny the statement Mr. Griffi^ made 
here yesterday, or the day before, in regard to some work that the architeotnial 
iron workers put up on the Merchant's Trust Bank, on the comer of Adams and 
Clarke, which was taken down and put up by the structural iron workers. 

Q. (By Ito. Kennedy.) Had been put up by the oraamental iron workers in 
the first place?—A. I deny that statement that it was taken down. It was not 
taken down, I want to deny the statement made by Mr. Falkenan in regard to the 
job done over on Fifth avenue, that somebody got some work over in nere from 
out of town, and we refused to accept that work because it was done by non- 
nnion men. That is not so, and when Mr. Falkenan made the statement he 
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knew it was not so. The reason that it was not erected hy our association was 
because he had an agreement with the iron league that we would work with 
none but members of the iron league. 

Q. What is the iron league?—A. The iron league is an organization composed of 
all the iron workers of Chicago. 

Q. The master workers?—A. Yes; members at the present time, I believe, of 
the contractors council, of which Mr, Falkenau is chairman. When Mr. Falke- 
nau let the contract for that work ho was told hy members of^ the iron league, 
I understand, that he couldn't erect it in town with union men. He went to 
work and let the contract to Love Brothers, of Aurora, Ill., and when the work 
was brought into town I went over and told Mr. Falkenau that he could not get 
men to set that work. I want to state liefore 1 go any further that there was no 
sympathetic strike, and he was not told that there was going to he one, and I 
want to state further that there couldn't he a sympathetic strike. . 

Q. 'Why couldn’t ho get the union men?—^A. Because of the agreement with the 
league. 

Q. Was he not a member of the league'?—A. He was not a member of the 
league. 

Q. 'What was the agreement'?—A. The agreement was that we couldn’t work 
for any hut members of the league. 

Mr. Clarke. I wish you would file it with the stenographer, if you can spare it. 

The Witness. I can spareit. We have lots of them. 'When the work came in 
they advertised in the papers several times to get nonunion men to set it and 
they found that they couldn’t get nonunion men to set it. Further, I understand 
that he claims- 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy, interrupting.) Then you left that? Did any members of 
the iron league inform you that Mr. Falkenau was going to attempt to do this 
work?—A. "Yes. 

Q. They did?—A. It was practically through the league that I found out -that 
IjOvo Brothers, of Aurora, had the contract. I understand that Mr. Falkenau 
made the statement here that he couldn’t erect it. I will state to the members of 
tnis commission that our members erected that work afterwards there, through a 
memlx'r of the league, and the work was not destroyed. The work was brought 
to a member of the league's factory and was done over and sent down there and 
erected by the union men, and was not destroyed, as ho stated. I believe there 
was some extra work done there, at least. The representative of the Love Broth¬ 
ers-told me afterwards that there was some extra work done at that time. Our 
wage scale was 3.5 <;ents an hour, and I understand they charged the Love 
Brothers a dollar an hour for that extra works for each man that worked on the 
job. Kow, Mr. Falkenau made those statements, and he knew very well he was 
stating an untruth. He knows very well that this work was erected there. Some 
of it had Wn done over on account of poor workmanship. The work was done 
by the union afterwards, and erected tjy union men, because we did not control 
the shop work, and Love Brothers was just as much a union shop as the shop we 
turned it over to to do the work. Our men don’t work in the shop. They work 
on the buildings only. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is Aurora in Cook County'?—^A. Ko, sir; Ithinknot. At 
that time we did not cover C(x>k County; we do at the present time. We have 
got an agreement with the league for two years, at least. I do not know whether 
we have got one now or not, because they have got us locked out. I happened 
to be business agent. 

Q. (By Mr. ^nnedy. ) You were speaking about the agreement of this present 
day?—^A. No, sir; the time will not be up until 1901. 

Q. Then the agreement will ran out'?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the agreement there?—A. No, sir; it is a new agreement. If 
Love Brothers came to town now we would work for them, because there is an 
agreement. 

Q. 'Why would yon work for them now?—^A. Because the agreement was 
struck out by the building trades council. They would not allow us to have that 
clause in it. 

The 'building trades council would not permit you to ^ in to pursue that 
pouoy with certain employers againt other employers?—A. They would not. 

Q. How long is that agreement? I should like to have that agreement.— A. It 
iantr very long. 

t Can you spare it ?—A. I can spare it for you. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Will you furnish us a copy of it?—A. I could; yes. 
r(By Mr. B^nnbdy.) If you will we should like to have it put in your testi- 
jaony, if you could write it out and send it to the commission at Washington?— 
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A. I will state for the benefit of the commissioners, in regard to that job that Mr. 
Falkenan was speaking about, that there was a lawsuit entered into, a damage 
suit at least, and it is on file now, if 1 am not mistaken, gainst the iron league 
and our organmations for $50,000 damages for the Love Brothers on account of 
that job and another job they had in town, which would come under the same 
conditions. 

Q. Mr. Clarke.) Who brought the suit?— ^A. Love Brothers. 

Q. Then somebody does sue here to recover his rights?—A. I raess so. I will 
state that when this agreement was enforced the building trades council was 
not aparty to it. Weputthisinouourownre.siKjnsibility, because at that time—• 
I think at the present time we will not go into an agreement of that kind. Wo 
could very Well do it, because we liavo the situation under control, so that wo had 
all the, mechanics in our organization, and they couldn’t have got a mechanic to 
erect it. They tried to do it by advertising in the papers and they failed. The 
building trades council was not a i)arty to this agreement. I will state further in 
regard to the .symmtbetic strike, I have been the business agent for over 2 years 
and :i months, and in all that time I have only liad 3 small strikes, and they were 
small jobs, and there was no sympathetic strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you through?—A. Yes; only I should just like to say 
something in regard to this man you call the business agent. The business agent 
is not an evil. He is only under instructions. Ho is no more an evil than the 
alderman is for the lO’il of his iieoplo in the ward. He is elected the same as the 
alderman, and his office doe.su't last as long in the majority of cases. In the major¬ 
ity of ca.se.s it only lasts !1 months, in some casc,s 0 mouths; I believe there are only 
S organizations in Chicago that continue it for a year. Everything that he does 
is done under instructions. 

Q. Everything?—A. Everything that he does is done under instructions from 
his organizations. We have rules that he has to follow, and if he doesn't follow 
them I refer to my organization; they can throw him out of oflico. 

_ Q. Is he not allowed any discretion in regard to instructions?—A. No, not out¬ 
side of the rules, and if he doesn’t follow the rules he has got to stand for it 
before the organization. 

I want to state further in n-gard to Mr. Falkenau's statement that some money 
consideration would buy members of the building trades council, that, if it could, 
Mr. Falkenan would buy them; tliat he would not hesitate a minute to pay 
money to jiatch up a job, and Ithiidr that would be tliu shortest way for him to 
get out of it, instead of traveling all over the country and spending his money 
that way. 

Q. You say you know it to lie a fact tliat he would buy them if he could?—A. 
Well, that member of the firm anyway that he belongs to. 

Q. D<) you know that they have oflfered to in any case?— A. Yes; I know that 
he has given money to a business agent. 

Q. To buy a settlement?—A. I suppose that was what it was for; it was for to 
keep him quiet. 

Q. Are you willing to give the name of the agent?—^A. If it is necessary; yes. 

Q. You can do as you please.—A. Well, I had rather not just now. If Mr. 
Falkenau wants it I can give it to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) He acknowledges that he has had experience.—^A. 
Well, I guess he had. I will toll Mr. Falkenau that when he has any mofiey to 
bum he will find the business agents good firemen; he will find them very good 
firemen. 

y. (By Mr Clarke.) That is about what he said, isn’t it?— A. I do not know. 

(The following is a copy of the agreement submitted by Mr. Edward Byan:) 
Entered into by and between the Architectural Iron League, party of the first 

p.art, ;md the Architectural Iron Workers’ Union of Chicago and Cook County,. 

party of the second part, to go into effect on the 19th day of June, A. D. 1890, 

and to remain in full force until the first day of April, A. D. 1901. 

Article I. The party of the first part agrees that eight (8) hours shall con¬ 
stitute a dayjs work, between the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m., except Saturdays, 
when work shall cease at 12 o'clock noon. 

Art. II. That time and a half shall be paid for overtime up to 7 p. m. After 
7 p. m. double time sliall be ^id for overtime; also for work done on Sundays, 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, 'ITianksgiving Day, Decoration Day, Fotrth of July, 
and Washington’s Birthday, or days celebrated for the foregoing. 

Art. m. Where two or more shif ts are employed, sing le time shall be paid on 
each shift for eight hours’ work. 

Art IV. The party of the first part agrees to pay a minimum rate from this 
date to December aist, A. D. 1899, of thirty-seven and one-half (870) cents i)er 
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hour; a minimum rate from January Ist, A. D. 1900, of forty (40) cents per 
hour, and a minimum rate from November let, A. D. 1900, to April let, A. D. 
1901, of for^-two and one-half (43^) cents per hour. 

Art. V. The party of the first part further agrees to employ only men who are 
members in good standing of the party of the second part. 

It is mutually agreed, first, that any disputes arising between the parties to this 
agreement shall settled by arbitration, but none of the specific articles of this 
agreement are subject to arbitration. 

^oond, the time of payment shall be according to present pay days, employees 
to be paid in currency at the building where employed. 

Third, ^hen a man is discharged or laid off he shall be paid at once. 

Fourth, a sympathetic strike by other trades or called by the dbntral bodies, 
where it is necessary for the parties to this agreement to take part in to protect 
union principles, shall not be considered a violation of this agreement. 

Fifth. It is further understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto 
that the scale of prices hereby adopted and agreed to shall remain in full force 
during the time of this agreement, and that if either party to tliis agreement 
should desire a change at the end of such period notice shall be served upon ‘the 
opposite party at least ninety (90) days prior to the expiration of this agreement. 

It is further aCTeed that if either party desires a change in this agreement that 
a conference will be called for between the parties, and if no agreement is reached 
on or before February 15th, 1901,that the controversy shall be left to arbitration, 
using present agreement as the basis for arbitration. 

(JLAUSE TO .^OREEMENT. 

That where two journeymen are emiiloyed on a job there may be one apprentice 
to each two journeymen: said aiipreiitice must be under twenty-one years of age 
and shall present himself at the first regular meeting of the Architectural Iron 
Workers Union of Chicago for registration, and upon the payment of one dollar 
shall be entered on books as eligible to serve apprenticeship. 

Said apprentice shall work three years before he can be classed as a journeyman, 
and if at the end of the required time said apprentice fails to pass the required 
examination, ho shall lie granted an additional six months, and if at the end of 
that time he fails to pass he shall be declared ineligible to serve apprenticeship. 

It is further agreed that the parties of the second part relinquish all control of 
apprentices except as stated above. 

(Signed) The Architectural Iron League of Chicago. 

By A.E. Coleman, 

George K.Dauchy, 

Robert Vierling. 

For Architectural Iron Workers' Union of Chicago: 

O. H. Hill, President. 

Edward Ryan. 

F. W. Montoomkry. 


Chicago, III., March SI, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. M. H. MURPHY, 

Vice-President Painters' District Council, Chicago. 

The special subcommission met in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, at 10 a. m., 
Mr. Clarke presiding. Mr. M. H. Murphy was sworn as a witness at 2 p. m., and 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name?—A. M. H. Murphy. 

S. Occupation?—^A. Painter and decorator. 

Q. Do you belongto the union?—A. Yes. J 

Q, Sustain anv omcial relation to it?—^A. I am vice-president of the council, 
O. Of the building trades council?—A. No: of the painters’ district council. 

Q.” Go on and make your own statement in your own way.—A. My statement 
alittie talk, as we are not as much interested in this movement aS some others 
for certain reasons. Before this lookout was declared we had been in oousulta- 
'tion-with the maSer painters in regard to an agreement as to workinjj rules, 
wages, etc., at fteir request. We had an agreement with them that oxinred on 
yim 1st of March of tnis year, and were engaged in drawing up an agree- 
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meat for the next 3 years. We always agree with them for 2 years in advance, 
ho January they sent a request to our organization for a conference through com¬ 
mittees; BO we appointed a committee that met with a committee of the master 
painters several times in the month of .January and the fore part of February, 
and discussed various points. We had drawn up a draft of an agreement, some 
points in which they dissented to; and finally, alxiut the middle of Februa^, at 
a meeting they made the suggestion that at the next meeting both committees 
should meet with full jiower to act: that is. to act for the different parties. Our 
committee met with them Saturday, the last week in February. I was one of that 
committee at that time, and there were present the president, secretary, and 
treasurer, and several more. There were more of their committee—of the master 
painters; and we discussed this agreement us we presented it in detail, and they 
offered suggestions and amendments, and the thing was finally mo^ed and 
agreed on between the two committees. Wo all signed our names with the 
understanding, of course, that we had full power to act. Our committee signed 
for our association and they signed—whether for their association or not of course 
is a question for them to settle afterwards or now. Then we eoutiidered it settled 
and had this agreement printed. Their association met the following week and 
expelled all the members of the committee that had signed that agreement with 
us; that is, they exiielled the president, secretary, and treasurer, and I believe 
there were fifteen master painters repre.sented at that meeting. They expelled 
the whole bunch that had aiTived at this compromise with us. Well, we had gone 
on and done business ever since. When they exiielled them it was a good deal 
like the tail cutting off the dog, because these men were the prominent master 
painters in the city. 

Q. Who exjielled them, the contractors’ council?—A. Yes; after th^ expelled 
these men, then they reorganized the master painters' council with different offi¬ 
cers. The president is a reformed sailor by the name of Dougherty, and the secre- 
ta^, I believe, is Mr, Stiles; before that he was chairman of the (»mmittee. ^ 

That is the way we stand to-day; so we are not so deeply interested 'or mixed 
in it as some other trades, for we are working with the men we had agreed with 
and the others who were expelled from the organization, representing about 70 
per cent of the employers, in numbers, employing painters in the city, and we are 
going on doing business with them, and we have not, in fact, bothered much 
with the others. 

This man Stiles—now I should not be hero to-day except for the fact that Mr. 
Stiles testified hero yesterday. Mr. Stiles made some very queer statements, and 
of course they go as long as they are not contradicted. Mr, Stiles, in our trade, 
does not go for anything. He banks on What he calls American citizenship. He 
probably has $500 invested in tools, etc., out where he does brnsiness. His Ameri¬ 
can citizenship is the amount he has invested; he thinks that ought to be pro- 
t^ted. He does not consider that a man who works for a living—^has served his 
time—^is a citizen at all: has any rights of citizenship. 

Mr. Stiles has made the statement that he was asked to sign the agreement and 
give a $500 bond. That was a fact. Mr. Stiles has signed our agreements on sev¬ 
eral occasions; his signature is worth about as much as his word. We found 
that out, because the ink would not be dry on hie signature before he would go to 
violating a contract that he signed, and would begin to use every subterfuge to 
get around living up to hie agreement. Consequently, we did not consider his 
word any good, or his signature, and when he had to sign the aOTeement we made 
him give a $500 bond—not that the bond was worth anything, but we wanted to 
show the man we did not think his word was any good: his bond is no better than 
his sispiature. 

He nas maile statements that are so conflicting that they kill themselves. About 
his son: He says in 1898 the union struck his shop because he had had his son work¬ 
ing theie. He was a nonunion man; and he goes on to say—it must be about the 
same time—that the son went to Cuba. He was a union man when he went to Cuba, 
by Ids statement; but ho had become a union man without paying his initiation 
fee. It must have been something overlooked. That is a new one on me, that a 
man can get into our organization and still owe part of the initiation fee; but he 
says BO, and they simply went up and told him if he did not pay the rest of it 
they would call a strike immediately. Maybe; I do not know. As a general thing, 
when a man leaves the city that is the last we hear about him, whether he pays up 
what he owes or whether he does not. However, it does not mutter much about 
Mr. Stiles. He has made the statement—not here—at least I do nut think he 
made it here, but'he came out in a piece in the public press and said that one rea¬ 
son why the master paunters would not sign the agreement was that we limit a daw’ 
work. 1 deny that, ^e only man that ever limited a day's work in my work in this 
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city wafl the manter painter, and tlio limit they put Oil it IS the man S er^TirailM. 
As a KBueral thing, tliey pick some young, husky fellow, and ho starts off regard¬ 
less or how he does the work; the amount of work he does, they base the day’s 
work on that—^they expect every man to follow that. It has got to be so bad in 
my trade that when the gray hairs begin to show in a man’s head—say a man gets to 
be about 44 or 45 years old—it is impossible almost, excAipt in the most busy times, 
for a man to get a job. They don’t want him. His abilitie.s as a mechanic don’t 
count; it is his speed they want. They are the men that limit the day’s work. 
That is, do as much as you can,.and when you get that done yon haven’t got 
quite enough. Now that is about all I care to say on that question—the ques¬ 
tion speaks for itself—because 1 might hit some of the men that are friendly 
toward us while I was hitting those who are not. 

I should also like to speak on the Robb c,a8e. We saw by the pajwrs they had 
a woman by the name of Robb before you, and she made certain statements. In 
that case there has been a 'good deal of symj)athy extended toward the parties, 
which is probably all right, but sometimes might bo misplaced. I want to state 
there is a good deal of romance built around a small amount of fact. Robb did 
belong to the union at one time. The first I knew of Mr. Robb. 1 Iwlieve, was 
along about 1887 or 1888, belonging to an organization in this city at that time. 
He was a neutral man; that is. a man who was inclined to be a good union man 
in busy times, but the moment it got to be a little bit slack you lost track of him. 
Wo had a great many complaints of the man. It ran along for sev(?ral years. 
At that time, of course, conditions were different from what they are at the pres¬ 
ent time. Finally along about 189.3 the man had become incorrigible. We had 
forgiven him several times for violating his obligations to the organization, 
which he had voluntarily joined at that time. To get rid of the man charges 
were preferred against him and he was fined $109. That was. as we supposed, 
equivalent to expulsion. We knew he never could pay the $100. We supposed 
we got rid of Robb; that was the last we should hear of him; and practically it 
was for along time. I never saw anything of the man until I saw what she said, 
in the p^er. She says that ho received a terrible beating, and laid it to the 
union. He stated afterwards in an interview in the jiaper that Chris Merry was 
one of the men that assaulted him. If so, why didn't ho come out and prosecute 
Chris Merry at the time? He says, or his wife says, that the union has kept hirn 
out of work since that tim«'—7 or 8 years. Tlie truth is that the union has for¬ 
gotten that there was ever such a man in existence, and it took some time to find 
anyone who knew him. So much for tlio story that the union kejit him out of 
work and caused himself and wife to nearly starve—they have no children, just 
himself and wife. 

Now I interested myself in that matter after she imiK'ared before this commis¬ 
sion, and in looking up Robb since the last I heard of liim in 1892 or 1893 I found 
a party that lived in the neighborhood with liim from about 1892 to about 1897, 
and he told me, “If yon go out to Maplewood yon can find out these people’s his¬ 
tory.” I went out to Maplewood and he introdmred me to a few parties, and by 
promising not to u.se their names I startcsl to find out what kind of people they 
were and who they were, and before I got through I found people who did not 
wish their names held back at all. The best jdace in which to find out what kind 
of character a man has is to inijuire in the neighborhood where he lives. 'Ihe 
story of the neighbors of this man is that he would work long enough to scrape 
together $5 or $6 and then he would quit and with his wife would hie to the races. 
Both are inveterate pikers or betters on long shots, know the names of all the 
horses, jockeys, and stablemen at the trat^ks, and she was in the. habit of offering 
to sell tips to her neighbors. This may have h.ad something to do with their hard 
luck, but again the union is the hunchback to hang this poverty on. Out in the 
suburb of Maplewood I believe from 1892 to 1897 this man lived at the comer, or 
next to the corner, of Mariaiii street and "Wabantia avenue, and within a radius 
of 1 mile of that corner there is not one man, one woman, nor a child that has one 

f iod word to speak for this man or his wife. Thisis the character they have. This 
have got from these people there—the butchers, the storekeepers, the saloon 
keepers, the barbers, etc. She says that her husband has not earned more than 
$7 since last October. Well, that is common enough. I can find lots of men in 
good standing who have done no better than that; plenty of men in my organiza- 
tiqn who have done no better jthan that since last Octotier. I do not consider I 
am to blame for that, or my organization, because he has not done any work. 
Ae thing is whether we have kept him from doing it. There is a paint shop in 
tiiat neighborhood that this man has worked for, and I asked him if the nmon 
hgd eifer interfered with this man’s getting work there. He said, " No; the union 
bothers us vefy little out here; it is seldom we hear about it.” I said, “ Did this 
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Tnirn ever claim the union had kept him from work there?” He Rud, “No; I never 
heard him make any conmlaint.” The same thing holds good with all the rest of 
them. They never heard^him make any complaints. I said, “Why don’t he get 
work out here?” He says, “He never got cross-eyed trying to get work.” He 
gave me that story that when he got $5 or S6 he went to play the bangtails, the 
short horses. He and his wife went off and played the races, and if they won 
they were all right, but if they lost I suppom* they had to starve. The place 
these people lived in is a suburb of Maplewood, and if the daily papers that made 
such a pitiable story of this a week ago would send a representative out there to 
interview the storekeepers, meat market men, barbers, saloon people, and even 
the school children, they would find this is a very mild statement of the fact. 
That is the case, and if the pai)ers that made such a big story of this a week 
ago wished to send anybody out there these people will give them their names 
and give them the statement. My organization is not interested in this. In fact, 
all I wish to do is to refute this statement of Mrs. Robb. If this was a court of 
justic’e certainly I could subpuma these people and rebut her evidence. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicaoo, Ii.i... March SI, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF 0. E. WOODBURY, 

Ih-enidevt, Carpenters DisiriH (Umnril. Chicago. 

The subcommission met at 10 a. m., March Jil, 1900, in the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Mr. Clarke presidiTig. At 2.2.1 p. ni. Mr. O. E. Woodbury was sworn 
as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. ffiy Mr. Clakke.) What is you name?—A. 0. E. Woodbury. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Carpenter. 

Q. Any official relation to the union?—A. Ye.s. president of the carpenters' dis¬ 
trict council, ^icago. 

Q. A member of the building trades council'?—A. Yes. 

Q. We will hear your statement.—A. I have not much of a statement to make; 
I am here by instniction of the organization. There has been a great deal said in 
regard to the present trouble between the building trades council and the con¬ 
tractors, and a great many charges and countercharges have been made which I 
think both sides would be a gi'eat deal better off for not making after it is aU 
over. There has been nothing accomplished by making them. There has been by 
far too much bittemess in this whole trouble so far, and by far too much newspaper 
meddling and misrepresentation. I am of the opinion that the great trouble at 
the present time is not that wo have a building trades council or a contractors’ coun¬ 
cil; rather, perhaps, that both of these organizations have not got as much control 
over the affiliated bodies as they ought to have. I do not wish to take the position 
here of saying that this controversy is entirely one sided. I will be fair enough at 
all times to say that 1 believe there are two sides to this question; but I will say 
unequivocally that I believe there was no necessity for the present trouble. I sat 
here yesterday and a little while again to-day, and I have read the papers a little— 
what time I get; I have been very busy since this matter came up--and I find 
almost invariably that the contractors go on the stand and refer to this matter as 
a strike. This is not a strike; it is a lockout. The building contractors had 
signed agreements with the building trades organizations. Some of them ran 
until the let of April. I believe some of them expired in May, others in March— 
that I believe ran for 2 years. When this controversy first came up. we-received 
a c<,mmunication in the building trades council in the form of an ultimatum from 
the contractors’ association, an organization that we had never known before; 
that is, in having any dealing with it. Those agreements had not yet expired 
when that ultimatum came in, that on a certain day, if we did not comply with 
the rules laid down by the contractors’ council, we were locked out. It did not 
create the bMt of feeling; we have the result of it now. I am satisfied, if at the 
time that ultimatum came the contractors had said. We have certain ^evances 
against certain organizations, and before we sign agreements to go ahead for the 
ensuing year we want these ^evances adjusted; we do not think this is right 
■with this organization or that is right with that organization; let us get togeuer 
and try to fix these matters up and arbitrate them—I am satisfied it could have 
been done. But that was not the spirit displayed, not by any manner of means; 
and of course when that came into our organization we took it up in the spirit in 
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■which we tbon^bt it was given—^the district council did, and the affiliated bodies, 
and the result is the present struggle—^not a Strike, but a lockout. 

I do not agree -with the contractors in a great many things and they do not 
a« 7 ee with me; but ^ a man and as a representative of an organization I am 
mways ready and willing to concede an honest difference of opinion, and my expe¬ 
rience in the labor moveinent so far has been that the most of the troubles arise 
from a lack of that feeling between employer and employee—^the recomition 
of an honest difference of opinion, and the desire to try to get together. Most of 
the contractors in our trade that I have had any talk with up to the present time 
have told me that they had nothing against the carpenters’ organization par¬ 
ticularly; that they did not find fault with the scale of -wages we had adopted for 
the ensuing year, being a rise, but the fault that they found was with other 
organizations in the building trades council, and the fact of our affiliation with 
the council and being called out to support other organizations. 

A great deal of misrepresentation has been indulged in in regard to the laws 
and methods governing the building trades council and the board of business 
agents and the different affiliated bodies. I can state for the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners that all along the lino, from our constitutional law 
to the law of our district council, and our agreements and our working rules, 
they are all made by a referendum vote. The local unions are required to notify 
every member in good standing that at a certain time a vote will be taken on a 
certain question. These votes are compiled, and the laws are made by the 
majority vote of the trade. 

I, a.s a business agent, occupy a salaried position for the organization, which is 
an executive position, simply to execute the law made through that referendum 
vote, formulated first in our council and sent out to be voted upon. Prom the 
statements made by the newspapers and from the statements made by contractors 
on this stand or elsewhere the. impression has been gained that the business 
agent has unlimi ted potver: that the business agent is more or loss re.sponsible 
for all these troubles, and that if ho is not the building trades council is. Now, 
the laws of the building trades council are made in a way similar to ours, and I 
have no knowledge of any body affiliated with the council whose laws are made 
in any other manner than by referendum. I am ready to state positively that in 
most instances, if not every instance, the laws of the labor organizations are made 
by referendum vote; first formulated by a committee and referred to the organi¬ 
zation. Now. it would not make any diflforence whether I agreed with that law 
after it was passed, whether I thought it was right or whether I thought it was 
■wrong; as an executive officer I must go out and enforce that law or somebody 
else takes my position. Like the Government of the Unitetl States and the dif¬ 
ferent States, we stand by the majority vote. Tlie majority rules in our organi¬ 
zation, and when the majority makes a law the minority, as well as the majority, 
must live up to the law; and when the executive officer is elected he is simply an 
executive officer and he makes no law. I could cite instances, if I cared to go 
• into that, where I assumed responsibility as an executive office# of the aaB(X!iation 
I belong to, in opposing the law and in running the risk of my position and of my 
salary, simply because I thought the members of the contractors’ council in this 
city are so bitter against the business agent, and some of them especially against 
me; where I have taken a position really against the law, and gone into our 
central body and fought it out and convinced them that they were wrong. 
Now, we get no credit for these things. We are not entitled to any; we are buM- 
ness agents. 

I may say I am ready, if the commission desires it, to place in their hands 
the constitution of the United Brotherhood, the by-laws or the district council 
of Chicago and of the carpenters’ executive council, the agreement for last year, 
and the agreement for the coming year, and the working rules, and any other 
information they want. They have already been made public and published 
in the ne'wmapers, and have been given to the newspapers to be published. 

Q. (By Mr. JCennedy.) Are all of these rules you swak of in that little book 
in your hand?—A. The working rules are. I want to toaw attention to some of 
the working rules they find great objections to. I want to explain the way they 
are made, and if some of the contractors took the trouble to sit down and think, 
or to reason with the men and ask them why these rules weremade, theyperbaps 
woul4 not find some of the fault they do. These rules, most of them, are as 
much for their protection as for ours. For instance, here is one rule in relation 
to tike ffiing and grinding and repair of tools on your own time. It has always 
t&e custom in the carpentering business, as far back as anybody has any 
repiembrance: that a man was supposed to take his kit on the job in good condi¬ 
tion and fit to'work with, and then he was supposed to keep them in repair upcm 
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the boBs'e time. If he hurt hie saw or it became so dull it was not fit to work 
with, and was not fit to make a decent joint, he was supposed to go and file it 
and sharpen it and put it in condition to work with. Many of the bosses have 
taken the position within the last few years that we should do that on our own 
time. That is sometimes, especially in the winter season, about impossible, 
unless you ffle your saw on Sunday, and a great many neighbors who are church 
members might object, and some controt^tors who are church members, and 
really knew you filed it on Sunday, might object, too. 

They also find fault with RuleV in our agreement—“Any member ^iltyof 
excessive work or rushing on any job shall be reported and shall be subject to a 
fine of $5. Any foreman using abusive language to, or rushing the men under 
his supervision, shall ho fined not less than JIO and ruled off the job.” I have 
noticed references to that rule in the public; papers, and twice I have met with 
contractors representing the carpenters and builders' association who especially 
lay great stress on it. It has now been in effect, I guess, about 2 years. An 
investigation will show, in the records of the district council, there has never 
been but one man fined under the rule against rushing and exceasive work, and 
he was fined simply JB; only one man—there ought to have been a great many more. 
What brought about this nile is the system that has been in effect on many jobs, 
not on all jobs; all contractors are not alike. They hire one or two men on a job 
who are young athletic men and far above the average in ^diysique and ability to 
endure a very hard day's work, as leaders, that set the pace for the other men, 
and the man who does not come pretty nearly up to the pace loses liis job. As a 
rule there is always an idle surplus of labor on the market, and by that system 
they are able to drive the men to the utmost extent of their capacity. The facts 
of the matter are that some of our men in the last 10 or 12 years, who ought to 
be young men to-day, have grown old and gray, and now that they are old andgray 
the contractors whom they have worked for years ago d( > not any of them want them 
while there is a younger man on the market who l(X)ks as though more work 
could begot out of him. Hence this rule. It has never accomplished thepurpose 
to the extent that it ought to, while it has probably been some restraint on our 
memliers. it has never been enforced to the extent it ought to be; it ought to 
1)6 enforced a peat deal more than it is. They have laid great stress on that fact. 

I just merely bring this up to show why this rule wiis made. I do not blame the 
contractor anymore than I hlaine the man. The blame rests in thoeystem under 
which we are doing business and under which we live, that we all are responsi¬ 
ble for. 

There is another lule here; 

“Art. VI. Any foreman or timekeeper who steals time from the workmen by 
calling time a few minutes l)efore starting, or after quitting time, shall be fined 
not less than $10.” 

I do not know of any timekeeper that has ever Iwen fined, but I know a whole 
lot of them who should be. Tliey find very much fault with the fact that we 
require a working foreman himself to belong to the union—not the superintend¬ 
ent hut the working foreman—the man that has tlie right to use tools if he wants 
to. I have worked for many a foreman wlio iLsed to make a practice of stealing 
from three to five minutes at noon and at night, and jierhaps two or three in the 
morning. If we had been so tyi-annical in this rule, the union would have had 
many of these foremen fined. We have never done it; we jrerhaps ought to. 
There is a reason why these rules are made, hut there is no contractor that hw 
ever yet produced a case where tlie union has so controlled the foreman on his 
job that they have refused him the right to he a representative of the contractor 
and look after his interests. The only case they can point to in that regard is the 
Saturday hilf holiday. Many times they claim the foreman ought to be allowed 
to stay on the job Saturday afternoon. That is possibly true. I said in start^ 
out we (lid not claim to be perfe(;t. I do not believe they are perfect; hut outside 
of that I have failed during my experience in the organization to see where the 
union, because the foreman was a union man, has interfered with his right to be 
the contractor's representative. 

That clauseen our rules that most fault is found with, I think, is the last one. 

“Art. XI. It shall be competent for any carpenter business agent, where he 
has reason to believe that Article I or II has been violated, to order the carpenters 
to quit work. They shall he given an immediate hearing before a committee of 
any five carpenter business agents, three of whom shall constitute a quorum, and 
the president of thi camenters’ executive council to be the chwrman, and if the 
evi^nce shall seem sufficient to said committee, the men shall be ruled off the jtffi 
pending their laial in their respective orranizations.” 

Thiels not a trial committee that has &e power to fine a man, but it does have 
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thfl nowor to rnlo )iini off tlie job if the ovidonce is snffldent. I have never yet 
W^rco^actor, in finding fault with that rtile in the public p^rs or any- 
whSe elsrcive ns the cre-lit of putting the rule there. Tliat was for them the 
Where eiB , !, ^ contractors who 

Ar i »« ogreement and would not keep it. 

wereof thecdiiOercff muj „je,,nbev8 of our organization who were 

to wo?k l«T]on the .snalo of wages, or perhaj^rebate or something of that 
Sd. It is not only fertile protection of the members of onr own organization 
that tliia man who aoos this Hhonld bo dis(*ipliii6u, but it IB QU 0 to th 0 contractor 
who has signed our agreement and has lived up to it honestly and honorably 
and paid the scale of wages that we discipline that contractor who is not doing 
it, so that they may he able to figure ou au equal liasis when they go into an 
architect's office and figure on a set of i>lana. They never give ns any credit for 
it, but it i.s tme, and I believe any man of common sen.se can see it. I was business 
agent this last time since July, and I have had a stack of envelopes that high [indi¬ 
cating], probably 40(>r.'')(),fliat give ns individual cases of contractors who have 
been caught nt this work and their men ruled off the job. These charges are pre¬ 
ferred against the memliers in our organization, and if they are found guilty by the 
committee of five, and a two-thirds vote of the council sustains a finding of the 
committee, then they are fined in our organization. They say to that contractor, 
you agi'eed to pay 4‘ii cents au hour, hut you paid these men off at 35 cents. Yon 
have shovui that you are not a man of your word. We must discipline you, and 
in order to discipline our members, yon pay the difference between 3.5 cents an 
hour and the 424 cents an bnur you signed for. Some of them have gone so far' 
as to say that goes in the business agent. That money is collected and is paid 
to the man who earns it. He may he fined, but that money is paid to him just 
tho same, whetln-r he has Iweii violating our rules or not. When we make the 
contractor pay it it gotw to the man it belongs to. Tlieii we say to tho contractor, 
wo can not trust yon any longer. 'If you want to employ our members 
there is no agreement Ix'tween us now. Wo will send you the men to do the 
work. If these men are not good men you do not have to keep them. If they are 
not good mechanics, discharge them. If they do not do a good day's work, dis¬ 
charge them, and W(> will send you mor(‘ men, Imt we will not send you any men 
but sucli as wc know are men you can not tamjxT with. It is done to protect the 
contractor as well a i to proteet ns. That is the reason I bring it np, to explain 
that then wo deal with the men after we have done that. I have had quite a num- 
■bcr of confractoTs siiie<‘ last July come to me that have lii-en caught at that very 
bnsincsB and tell me, “ Woodbury, I got the host gang of men tn-day that I ever 
had working on any job. I can make more money ou these men at the wages I 
am paying them—union wages—than I could out of the men that I was wormng 
below the sitale." Every one of these contractors would have taken his solemn 
oath, and some of them offered to make an affidavit at the time when they were 
caught, that they were paying the wages, and yet they come and admit afterwards 
that they were not. 

We have more discipline over our members since we adopted this rule than 
wo ever had before. There have tx!eii more contractors in this city paying the 
wages who never did liefore. Undoubtedly some of them have not been caught. 
But I notice one thing, that some of them who have been caught are very sore and 
very bitter in this fight. 

I^ears ago tho carpenters’ business agents were paid a salary by the council in 
order to carry out the agi’eemeiit with the carpenters’ association to work for 
nobody but members of that assixjiation. Men were driven into that association 
against their will, and I have never talked with any of thorn since on general 
topics in relation to their organization or oarjienter work, but they have taken 
occasion to remind me of that; and 1 notice, to-day that some of those same men 
are very active against the building trades council and the carpenters’ organi¬ 
zation, and are very good members of tho contractors’ councif. I am glad we 
have succeeded in making union men of them. I hope the contractors appreci¬ 
ate that fact, for they never did spend a cent to build up an organization or their 
own. Twice in my experience in this city, since I have been a member of tho 
orgimization of carpenters, the union has made au a^eement with the bnilders’ 
association to work for nobody except them; once with a sort of a proviso that was 
agre^ upon by the joint arbitration ccanmittee. Twice when we started in 
they had scarcely the remnant of an organization. The last time, according to 
thi^ own books, they had something like 45 per cent; perhaps. If their dues were 
p^dJhey would not have so many, but they claimed that. A year later or so 
&ey^a 440 or 4.50 members, and the gauntlet was thrown down to us, and the 
retmt was a general strike; and anything I believe that all partiee concerned had 
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agreed to did not last but a few days. It showed the resrJt of the organization 
of carpenters building up the organization of contractors for them. 

These are the main things I care to mention here. I do not care to go into 
these things in detail. I should not want personally to come in here and give 
some of the evidence and testimony that some of the contractors have ^en, 
knowing that it is absolutely untrue; and th(!y come here and state it, and know 
it is untrue. Two wrongs do not make a right, and it is no credit to me, if some¬ 
body says a mean thing, to say a meaniir thing. I do not de.sire to do things in 
that spirit at all, and I think if that siiirit hiid been cut out all along the line 
since this trouble Btart.ed, matters would not have been so serious as they are 
now. However, I do not think they are so serious now, but a settlement of some 
kind could be reached if those who are saying that the other fellow is arbitrary 
would not bo a great deal more arbitrary themselves. 

I believe something lias 1 leen said in relation to the strike on the job of A. B. Clark 
some time ago. I do not ju.st reineinher what it was—only by hearsay I got it. 
My understanding and recolhsiHon of that strike is that it was first called on 
account of the grievances of the laborers on that job, hod carriers and building 
laborers’nnion. For along, long time the, contractors and buiklers’association had 
been inmorhining.our representatives to drive Mr. A. R. Clark into their associa¬ 
tion. Webad refused to doitiip totluit time, but theysiicceededingettingusat 
that time to consent to hold that strike on that we had called for the laborers until 
such time as Mr. Clark went into their association, and that was done. That is 
all I wish to say in regard to that. 

I do not lieliove for a minute th,at agood many of the contractors are not honest 
in their oiiinion, but I know that the sentiments of a great many of the old-time 
contractors and the memhovs of th(' council have been for years that the jonmey- 
man has no business to be anything hut a journejTuan, and that we have no busi¬ 
ness to work for the owner or anybody else hut a contractor; that if a gentleman 
who has an office down town wants some drawers eased up in his desk, or a door 
eased up. or something of tliat kind, our council should not send anyone over 
there to do it. Our members ought not to do it. That has not been done yet, and 
it has never been demonstrati'd of our constitution that it ought to bo done. In 
fact, there are a great many of our inemlierH wlio believe tliat the old way of 
doing work gives better satisfaction to the owner and better satisfaction to the 
joiirnevman than the present contract system. While they are making no fight 
on the contract system, they liave never taken the position, and personally I hone 
they never will, fhat all work must he done by contractors. We belleve that the 
owner would get a far better ,ioh, as a rule, done by the day, and wo believe that 
as a rule the ihen would gel at least just as gixjd treatment. W e have always been 

S bsed to deals between material men and contractors that must bo enforced, 
can only be enforced, by the aid and strength of the union. It is only two' 
or three years ago that the carpenters' district council balked on a proposition for 
a four-cornered agreement between the contractors and builders’ association and 
the middlemen's club on one side and the amalgamated woodworkers—^those are 
the men who work in the mills and get out the finishings for the bnildings—and 
the cariienters on the other side—men who are the producers. It fell through, and a 
great many of the middlemen have been stirred up aliont-it since, ana a great 
many of our people have been stirred up. We still wilieve we were right at that 
time in not taking any such stand. If the contractors themselves make agree¬ 
ments with the material men and by the strength of their own organization carry 
them out, we have no particular fault to find, hut we have always taken the 
position we would not aid them in doing it. I do not think of anything else I care 
to state. 

Q. (By Ml. Clarke.) Some questions liavo been handed me to ask you; I will 
ask them in their order; “ Did not you, or the building trades council, receive 
an invitation to arbitrate on September 13 last?—A. I am not pemtive abont the 
date, hut I think they did; but let me qualify that; that was the time I spoke of— 
September 12 last—to arbitrate w'hat? Our contractors bad signed an agreement 
to run to the 1st of April, some of them; until the 1st of March, others; and the 
1st of May, oiiieTs; and as I said before, they were to run for 2 years, if I am not 
mistaken; I think tliree of them ran for 2 years. We considered at that time 
that there was nothing to arbitrate. We have been willing, I believe—I know 
that I should, as a representative of our trade, and I am satisfied our trade 
would—and I believe that every other trade would have been willingto arbitrate 
any of the grievances they had against any of the organizations in the building 
trades council, to take effect after this agreement had expired, before new 
agreements were made. 

As I said before, I believe it is not the fact of our having the building trades 
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ooimcil that the ^orst of it, but it is the fact possibly that the building trades 
council does not assume as much power over the affiliated bodies as it ought to. 
It is an old sayi£g that “ The only wa^ to find out whether a law is a bad law is 
to enforce it.” If we have anything in the building trades council that is a 
detriment to the contractor, it certainly must be a detriment to the other organ¬ 
izations in that council, and when we find it out. and a new agreement is to be 
made, it will be eradicated. None of the things that fault has been found with 
have ever been indorsed by the building trades council; none of them; and I do 
not know of a strike that has occurred to enforce them outside of the trade itself. 
They were not backed up in the enforcement of those things by other organiza¬ 
tions, to my knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkis.) The next question is, “ Why did you and two others not 
sign the agreement formulated December 29? ”—A. I could make quite a long 
answer to that. There were several different reasons. The main reason was, it 
was some time after these committees were appointed before they appointed the 
joint committee; and I was a delegate to the American Federation ot Labor, rep¬ 
resenting our general organization as one of the delegates at large, and felt it my 
duty to go to Detroit and attend that convention. I did everything that lay in 
my power to get a meeting of that committee liefore I went away, but the meet¬ 
ing was not called, and after I got back I was considerably dissatisfied with mat¬ 
ters so far as they had gone. I attended two meetings of that conference. Our 
organization did not agree with it to a great extent, and it was on account of the 
sentiment expressed in our organization, in our centnal body, that I did not sign 
that agreement, and did not go near there again. It has lieen said by a promi¬ 
nent contractor—it ought to l)e beneath his dignity as a bu.siiiess man and a gen¬ 
tleman to say it—^backed up by another man—I have got three or four witnesses 
to prove it is not true—that when ho asked me why I did not sign that agreement 
I told him it was none of his bnsine.ss. There is no contractor that ever did busi¬ 
ness with me that ever got any such answer as that from me. I have always 
tried to be a gentleman. My mother taught me that. I told the gimtleiuan that 
I was not making explanations now. Those were the words I used. 

Q. Was this aCTeement referred to your members for a referendum vote? If 
so, (lid your members vote on it, and if not, why not?—A. It was not referred to 
them for a referendum vote simply because of what I stated. Our organization 
took the position from first to last that there was no occasion for the committee 
to meet nor anything at that time to arbitrate. Their agi’eement had been signed 
up to the 1st of April. We were willing to arbitrate any grievance that might 
(mme tffter that. The men who were finding fault with other trades at that time 
were not finding a;^ fault with our trade. At the close of the World's Fair rush, 
after the World's Fair was built and the city of Chicago was left with a large 
idle surplus of labor on its market and the contractors of this city were able to 
get labor cheap, we had a 2-years’ agreement signed up for 40 cents an hour. At 
that time we were in the middle of the summer of the first year, going on toward 
fall, and the carpenters and builders' association communicated with our organi¬ 
zation, and demanded an arbitration on the question of the reduction of wages to 
85 cents an hour, in the face of the 2-years’ agreement that was signed by those 
two organizations. We consented to arbitrate that question. Tlie agreement ran 
for another year, and tbe arbitration was decided against us. The representative 
of the (Xintractors stood for a reduction, and the gentleman that wo chose stood 
against t^t and made a minority report against it. A prominent banker in the 
city, who was the third gentleman chosen, stood with the contractors' side, and 
they reduced our wages from 40 cents an hour to 35 cents an hour, and we stood 
by that. Now, then, we had nothing to arbiti'ate then, but we submitted to 
arbitration and afterwards lived up to the decision. We did not see that we had 
anytiiing to arbitrate when this ultimatum was sent, and not only that, but I 
want to say that the spirit of that ultimatum all the way through not only nettled 
^e membOTship of the carpenters, but it nettled the membership-of all the build¬ 
ing trades. It was very positive. 

^Q. Did the (contractors nave any hand in preparing the agreement with your 
aseociatioi^ other than to sign it?—A. In preparing the individual agreements we 
are working under now? 

Q. I do not know what is referred to.—^A. I think that is what is referred to. 
They did not. We prepared the agreement. There is one thing I forgot to state. 
I am informed by S^retary Davis that the agreement that is spoken of, that was 
ffimnlated by tins joint committee that you referred to a while ago, was sent out 
to every or^nization affiliated with the council. Here is the ultimatum; hne is 
me cKkuse m the ultimatum that was sent out, and this clause was a violation of 
(nlr agreement, and many of tbe agreements that had been signed, where it says 
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time and a half ■will be allowed for overtime. The agreement signed was for 
double time. 

Q. Do you not set a pace to suit the inferior workman and cofhpel the superior 
workman to limit his work accordingly?—A. No; we set a minimnm rate-, of 
wages for the poorer grade of mechanics, and the contractor is supposed to grade 
the men from that wage up. We say, You can not go below, but yon may go up. 
The fact of the matter has been this: There has been a great deal said about grad¬ 
ing carpenters’ wages, but when you come to grade carpenters’ wages, and do it 
justly, you have got a big job on your hands, a job that an organization that has 
grown within the last JO or 15 years from 30,000 members up to 57,000 members 
has been discussing all these years; and not only our organization, Wt others; 
and we can not conceive of any fairer scale of wages than to set a minimum scale 
of wages and leave it to the contractor to grade up from that. The result of it is 
that when times are good, and there is employment for all, the better mechanic, 
if he is willing to demand it, is very apt to get a little more than the minimum 
rate of wages; in fact, I know of some contractors in Chicago who during the 
World’s Fail were bidding for the other fellow’s men and offering 10,15, and 20 
cents an hour more than ho was paying. That was competition, and that was the 
benefit of the mipimum scale of wages. When times are a little bit slack, natu¬ 
rally the better mechauic is employed more .steadily than the poorer mechanics. 
Those are things which we can not control; they come along in the natural course 
of events. Wo do not know of any way to control that, and we can not find any 
fairer scale of w'ages to set than the minimum scale. 

Q. Were not those rules of which you have testified put in force after the agree¬ 
ment was signed?—A. I do not think so. They may have been, possibly, after 
the first individual agreement was signed. I am not so sure about that. But those 
rules have been enforced, with very few changes, for the last 2 years. They are 
enforced now, and the fa<t of the matter is that there is nothing in any of those 
rules that is a violation of the aCTeement. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Mr, Sullivan made a proposition before the arbitration 
committee, hold in December, that they would only work for the contractors’ 
associations if they would withdraw the ultimatum issued November 17?—A. It 
is a fact that he submitted aguestlonin writing, which was a leading one; and the 
contractors thought enough of it to run that committee together into another room 
and confer, and afterwards they came back and theysaid the question was one of 
such ^eat moment that they considered they would have to bring it before their 
council before they could give an answer. It was put in the form of a question, 
and not a proposition; it was a leading question, put fur a purpose. 

Q. Wasthereanyagreement with the masons and laborers?—A. Atthattime? 

Q. I do not know what time is referred to.—A. To the best of my knowledge 
there was, with the exception that the building trades council had abrogated one 
clause of the agreement, which, I suppose you might say, virtually filled the 
agreement with the hod carriers, because the aCTeement had been broken between 
the bricklayers’ union and the masons and builders’ association. The bricklayers 
and hod carriers working together, and the hod carriers upholding the rule to 
work, for nobody but the masons and bricklayers’ association, the bricklayers 
being outside of that rule and agrsement with the association, the one t^t bad 
been broken, with the right to work for anyone ontside, it placed the bricklayers 
in a position where they were unable to make a settlement on a job with the hod 
earners, and it placed the other trades in a position where the bricklayers got 
into that difficulty, and the hod carriers said they would not work for them unless 
they belongod to the masons and builders’ association. It placed every tr^e in 
that council where they would stand by the hod carriers’ agreeuient, and they 
were ordered to abrogate that for the wet interests of all parties ooncemed. 
The agreement has been broken between the mason builders and the bricklayers; 
and as the bricklayers and hod carriers work together, if that ^eement.was 
carried out it would work for the detriment of every organization in the council. 
It caused a number of strikes and the shutting down of a number of jobs, and 
hence the council abrogated it. 

Q. Did not the agreement provide for arbitration?—A. The laborers’ agree¬ 
ment? I am not sure, but I think it did. I understand that by a joint under- 
standtog between the masons and builders’ association and the hw cmrlerB that 
clause was allowed to be set aside, with the understanding that the rule would 
be observed; agreeing that the wages and hours and the rules of the hod carriers 
should be observed on the job, but they would not insist on that clause bei^ 
observed. 

Q. You stated that after a continued strike you forced Mr. Clarke to join the 
contractors’ association.—A. I did not say I md; I said our organisation, tiie 
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representatives of our organization and of the other trades in the building 
trades’ council. 

Q. Was that case taken to Philadelphia, and from there ordered oflE as an unfair 
strike?—A. No. 

Q. Against Mr. Clarke?—A. No. The charges that had been prefen-ed against 
some of the men under the laws of our organization were taken to Philadelphia, 
but had nothing to do with Mr. Clarke’s case at all. 

Q. Was his case acted on at all?—A. Philadelphia lias never taken the stand to 
order a strike off in Chicago, to my knowledge; they could not; it would have no 
legal force. Our agreements, working rules, by-laws, and the like of that, espe¬ 
cially the by-laws made to govern the council here, under the constitution of the 
brotherhood, must he submitted to the general executive committee before they 
become lawful, after a referendum vote; and they have never taken an arbitrary 
stand in local matters, to my knowledge, in the city of Chicago, telling us that 
such and such a strike that was on was declared off by the general executive 
board. 

Q. Was his case acted on at Philadi'lphia?—A. Why, in relation to these men 
I believe there was an appeal; when thi‘ men wore tried I believe there was an 
appeal to the general executive board, and I believe the appeal was sustained. I 
do not remember the exact ])oint in the case, but, as I said before, it was clearly 
a matter between the members of our organization and the organization; it was 
a imatter that did not affect Mr. Clarke at all, and there was no such thing as the 
ordering of Mr. Clarke's strike off, or the strike on Mr. Clarke's job. 

Q. 'Who took the apiieal'?—A. Tlie members who had charges preferred against 
them; they were the only people th.at could take it. 

Q. Was not that virtually an aiipcal taken by Mr. Clarke through those mem¬ 
bers?—A. I should not so iuterjirct it; no. 

If the appeal was sustained did not that sustain Mr, Clarke's contention?— 
A. Not necessarily so. 

(^. (By Mr. Kknnkpy.) Before asking some questions which I had in mind I 
am requested to ask you, did Mr. Clarke sign a joint agreement or join the 
tnasons’ a-ssociation, to your knowledge';—A. I could not swear positively point 
blank, but I think he did not, I think that the record in the district officio wilt 
show if he did iMjcome a member of the association. He did not have to sign 
the agreement at that time. We were doing business witli the association, and the 
arbitration committee of the association, together unth our .joint arbitration ooin- 
mittee, had signed the agreement that was supposed to bo binding on their oi'gan 
ization and ours. My recollection is that Mr. Clarke went into that association 
and became a member of it. Of course ho did not sign the agreement, because 
we were not asking any of the men to sign the agreement at that time. It was 
the association that signed it. 

Q. Mr. Falkenau confessed here the other night that he had had experience in 
the matter of, you might say, bumng settlements of strikes and troubles from the 
delegates or business agents. Have you any knowledge confirmatory of Mr. 
Falkenau’s confession?—A. No; I have not, with the exception of one or two cases 
I do not care to mention. There are one or two cases where the business agent 
was caught at a little trick of that kind, and he very soon ceased to Iw business 
agent; but if there is the amount of truth in the statement that some of the con¬ 
tractors would lead the general public to believe, that all business agents are for 
sale,or a majority of them, in my estimation there is only one reason whyithasnot 
come out, and that resides in the fact that, generallj; speaking, the bribe giver is 
looked upon as being iiretty nearly as bad as the bribe taker, and the man who 
gives the bribe, as a rule, has a business reputation, and he doesn’t want to go 
out and admit to the public that ho has brilied a man to do a dishonorable act 
against the interest of the organization that pays him a salary to enforce the 
agreement. If there is anything in this statement I am satisfied that is the 
only reason why it did not come out. Personally I should be-glad, if there is 
anything in these statements, to see them come out. I can not say positively, 
although I don’t want to state the gentleman’s name, for it is very easy to get 
into names in these matters, and you have to prove what you say, find after it is 
all done, especially when yon are talking of past history, it has not done any 
good. I had a ten-dollar note put into my hands once by a gentleman who was a 
superintendent for a prominent construction firm in this city. It happened that 
a very little grievance was on the job, and he very diplomaticaRy placed it in my 
lumds and iifformed me that that was the appreciation of the company for doing 
the business with the gentleman. But he took it back. 

• Q.-'You forced him to take it back?—A. I certainly did, and if he had not taken 
it back he and I would have gone to the floor together right quick. 
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There is another thing I came pretty near forgetting, to wMch I understand 
■ some reference has been made. 

Q. I have a few more questions to ask. I will wait if you care to go ahead with 
another matter.—A. Qo ahead. I had rather answer the questions first. 

Q. Do you believe there is any hope or chance of settling this difficulty while 
the ultimatum of the master contractors stands?— A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do you believe, then, that they are very largely responsible for the industrial 
depression which stares Chicago in the face, and perhaps widespread ruin that 
will result from a continuance to the bitter end of this struggle?—A. I do. I do 
not say that they are wholly responsible. I do not say that the building trades 
council and some of the affiliated bodies have no faults in this matter. But I 
believe the contractors in this city, aided by tlie public i)resR, are a great deal more 
responsible. And if there ever was a wicked consiuracy against the growth and 
development of the city of Chicago and the indu.strics of Chicago it is this news¬ 
paper conspiracy, together with the contractors and material men, in this struggle 
to-day. 'V^ile w'e may las partially resismsible for it, I believe there was no 
necessityfor having it assume its present condition or position, and I do not believe 
there is any necessity for its continuing a gi-eat wlule longer, oxceirt from the fact 
that they claim that the building trades I'ouncil li.a.s got to be dissolved before a set¬ 
tlement can be made. We have never made a claim that thecontractors’ council 
had to bo dissolved; we do not askthemtodissidve. I am satisfied tho contractors' 
council should live. I believe the lesson.s taught in this contest will result in great 
good to both sides of tliis (!ontroversy. In fact, I am satisfied that it the contract¬ 
ors’ council lives they will jirofit by the e.xpenence. and I almost know the building 
trades will. 

Q. Is the membership of your union heartily loyal in this strike or lockout, 
whatever you call it?—A. I do not know of anyone that has broken away so 
far. I know of some oxmeinbers of our organization who have been caught 
violating our rules, and lined, and have not )>aid up, who are worMiig—a few of 
them, not many: I know some of them who are not working, even though they 
have not paid their fines and are not members of the organization. I do not 
know of any breaks in our ranks so far. 

Q. Has Mr. P. (1. McGuire or tho executive council of the national organiza¬ 
tion any authority to call you out from affiliation with the Chicago Building 
'Trades Council?—A. No. 

Q. Have they any authority to expel you from the national organization?—A, 
Yea. 

Q. If they should demand of you to go out, and yon refused?—A. Subject to 
the approval of the general convention. That approval comes to the organiza¬ 
tion by referendum.' 

Q. Gk) to a referendum, would it?—A. Notin the matter of expulsion. I will 
take that back. But it .would be subject to an appeal to the general convention; 
and in all my knowledge of tho organization I can not remember of a case where 
the general organization or general executive board have done that in regard to 
any matter of this kind. I Iniow where they have e.xpelled organizations for vio¬ 
lation of the constitution, rvhere it was a gross violation of the constitution, and 
they absolutely refused to abide by the decision of the general executive board, 
and they have afterwards come before the convention and were sustained. But 
I know of no case similar to the one you have mentioned, where it was ever 
brought before our board, and I do not believe it is a matter that our board would 
attempt to take up for a minute. 

Q. Do not the officers of the International Brotherhood of Carpenters maintain 
that the foreman should not lie under the jurisdiction of the union, as expressed 
by Mr. P. J. McGuire, its stiiretury?—A. 'Well, I do not know that I have ever 
discussed that point 'with Mr. McGuire; and even though it was Mr. McGuire’s 
opinion, it would simply be Mr. McGuire’s opinion. It ivould not necessarily be 
law in the organization because it was Brother McGuire’s opinion. It is a matter 
that the general organization has never attempted to dictate to any city or any dis¬ 
trict council in. 'Tneyhave not that authority. The district council makes its own 
trade rules, subject to the approval of tho rank and file, and if there is nothing in 
those trade rules that violates the constitution of the 'United Brotherhood, it is a 
matter over which the general officers have no jurisdiction, unless they are called 
in to decide a point of law. 

Q. Kd your union at any time forbid the use of the patent miter box, or the 
mortising machine, in a buUding?—A. I think they vetoed the use of the patent 
miter box; but 1 ■will tell yon whiy they did it. In the first place, the carpenter 
that lugs a kit that ho usually has to lug from job to job has got enough to carry 
without lugging an iron miter box; but not only that, they are a very expensive 
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luxury, and the carpenter’s kit is a very expensive Idt anyway, and he rtms a 
grat risk of losing it. A great many carpenters from time to time go home at 
night and leave the kit worth from $25 to $40 on the job, and go in the morning 
back to work and find that somebody has broken into the building or the lockup 
shed and stolen their tools, and they find themselves wi Aout a tool to work with; 
and if they haven’t got a bank account, and mighty few of them have, they will 
not have any money to put into new tools. The iron miter box simply increases 
your kit, and adds more weight to it, and more expense to it. We feel that it is 
a tool that if the bosses want you to have and want you to nee, because it is per¬ 
haps more accurate than the average wooden miter box, they should provide the 
carpenters with them. Wo liave never said to one of onr members, You can not 
use it. But we forbid them—I believe at ono time wo forbade thorn to buy them 
md carry them around with them, l)ecau.so the simple fact of the matter was that 
it would be but a short time before we should all have to carry them around and 
run the risk of losing them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You said you had some further statement to make.—A. 
I understand some statements have been made hero in reference to a sxieech I 
made before the Sunset Club last September, I believe. I don’t want to go into 
that in detail, but the gentlemen who made the statements were all present at 
the Sunset Club, and I btdievo wore members of it; at least I know they were 
there, and that they understood the English language thoroughly; and I will pre¬ 
sent the commission, if they desire to have it, with a verbatim copy of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting. The Sunset Club make it a rule to have a stenograpner, 
and publish a verbatim report of the addresses made by anyone who addresses 
that club. I notice that the verbatim copy of the addresses of the contractor and 
the architect came out verbatim in the newspapers, but mine did not; and, thanks 
to the fairness of the stenogr.apher, it is a pretty fair verbatim report in this copy 
of the proceeding’s of the meeting: and at the leisure of the commission they can 
find out whether what the gentlemen said here about my remarks there is tnie. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you make the Btatem<!ut that it is not true?—A, Yes. 

Q. Is there anything further?—A, N’othing that I think of. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) A gentleman desires me to ask you if it is true that 
the carpenters make, wooden miter I)oxes at the bnilding on the boss’s time?—A. 
Why, they certainly do. Always, since I know anything about the carpenter 
business, or anyone else that I know of. when a man started in on a job, one of 
the first things he did, if there was not a miter box or a bench on the job to gci to 
workwith, wasto make a lx;nch and a miter Ik>x, and i«)ssibly a stepladder. That 
is about the first job a man gets at before he pr<x!eeds to work, when he is trim¬ 
ming a building; and the boss is always supposed to furnish the lumber for that 
box, and he is always supposed to pay for the man’s time in making it. It has 
always been the case. 

Q. It is a custom of the trade, in other cities as well as here?—A. Yes. It is 
also a custom of the trade for a man to sharpen his tools on the boss’s time. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIKOHT OF »S. JAMES BSEKMOCK, 

Treasurer of the Building Trades Council. 

The special subcommission met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke 
priding. At 3.40 p. m. Mr. James Brannock, of Chicago, treasurer of the 
building trades council, was Introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your business address?—A. 1039 North Oakley 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Q. Ygnr occupation?— A. My occupation, sir; was a carpenter. 

Q. Not engage in active work now, perhaps?— A. Oh, yes; I am young yet; 
! am hearty enough to work. 

& Do you belong to the carpenters’ union?—A. I do, sir. 

Q. Hold any oiHcW relation to it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it?—A. That of treasurer of the union. 

Q. ■ And yon belong to the building trades council?—A. Yes. 

We BBonld be pleased to hear any statement you may wish to make.—A, 
^dl, sir, I tblnk I shall begin, not in relation to any particular trade, but on 
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unionism in general and the necessity of labor unions. My first entry into the labor 
unions was m 1858, in Albany, K. Y. The necessity of the union I found out at 
that time was the bosses forgetting the custom in that year. That custom was that 
on the 10th day of November wages were reduced 1 shOling, a York shilling, or 12i 
cents, a day. Nobody said anything about it, nobody got any notice of it, and 
nobody found any fault with it, and the 10th of March thereafter that shilling a day 
was restored, and nobody asked it, and nobody got any notice of it prior to 18.58. 
In 1858 it appears that the bosses forgot all about it, and they did not advance the 
shilling the 10th day of March, 18.58. There was an Englishman that worked for 
Mr. John N. Parker, an old trades unionist in the old country, and he got to talk¬ 
ing alxmt the neglect of the bos.sea on the 10th of March to Ins fellows. He was 
foreman for John N. Parker, and they did not say anything to the bosses about it; 
everybody tried to keep still; .and he suggested that it ought not to be overlooked, 
and they asked him for a remedy on the matter. He told them there was nothing 
to do but to form an organization, and a meeting was called of a very few men. 
The few men that came organized. The next meeting they had a few more. In the 
course of a couple of meetings wo had got a goodly number and .sent a communica¬ 
tion to the bosses about their neglect on the 10th of March, and they graciously 
reinstated the shilling a day. About tlie 1st of April, or a little after that, about 
the 10th of April, I think it was, we a.sked for another shilling a day advance. 
Times were very busy and men were very hard to get, and that was gi’anted. 
Before the Ist of May there was another shilling a day, and finally, before the l.st 
of Jnne, it cost them 8 shillings that year on account of their neglect on tlie 10th 
of March. I believe it would have cost them more than a shilling or 2 any¬ 
way, but the men made up their minds that as the bosses were willing to neglect 
their duty and their custom on one occasion they certainly would fleece them 
every time they could. I worked along in Albany until 1804, and the union got 
along very well and prospered, and the relations between tlie men and the bosses 
were very amicable—no di,spates whatever, no strikes, or anything of that kind. 

Coming to Chicago in 1804,1 brought n traveling card with me to show tliat I 
belonged to the cariienters’ union in the East. To my great surprise, when I got 
hero there was no union in Chicago where I could deposit that traveling card. I 
went along here in Chicago, and wages were up and down; you got 10 cents a day 
more than I did, and this man got 25 cents more a day than either one of us, and 
another man probably got 50 cents less. The carpenters of Chicago kind of 
talked imion, and I suppose I did not keep still any more tlian any of them. 
Finally they inaugurated a union that kept together until they had probably 400 
or 500 members. Then a demand came for wages, and that was lost—the union 
was dissolved. There was no cohesion about it: it got broke up. Come along 
then until we got to about 1875 or 1870, and there were 4 or 5 or 0 differeng 
carpenters’unions in Chicago, and one was an international, the other, was an 
independent, and the other was something else. No kind of cohesion or con¬ 
cert of action between them at all. In 1884 they Inaugurated another strike for 
|3 a day, and of course, on account of the want of unity and want of common, 
interest, that was lost. There came a Scotchman along over from Scotland; I 
could mention his name, he is living yet. He said, You can never win anything 
in Chicago in your condition. We wanted to know why. He said, “ There is no 
community; you must get tiwether; you must form some solid body where all 
interests will be combined.” They w'ent along and formed a plan, and he laid out 
the plan and called a meeting; and the result of that meeting was that they 
inaugurated the United Cariicnters’ Council of Chicago. After that strike the 
Kni^te of Labor established a cariienters’ assembly, and all the rest of the car¬ 
penters were broken up. Tl.ey were all willing to go into anything except any 
of the old unions that were in existence that got broken up. The result of the 
establi^ihment of the Knights of Labor asseuibly was that they flocked in there 
by the hundreds every meeting; some nights, in fact. 200 members got in there. 
The Knights of LaW carpenters went up ^ontaneously. Then the result of 
that growth was that the Brotherhood of United Carpenters and Joiners of 
Amenca themselves began to prick up their ears, too, and say, now we must 
begin to do Sbmething. They did so, and their organization grew by 2—actual 
numbers. But the old organization got so much run down on account of the 
loss of that strike of 1884 that they did not get money enough to pay their per 
capita tax to the national organization. After the Knights of Labor were estab¬ 
lished they CTew on amce together. The result of that was the establishment of 
the United Council. They took in the Knights of Labor and the United Carwnters, 
whose headquarters is in Manchester, England, and from that day up the car¬ 
penters were a complete snccess. Anything that they askedin reason was conceded 
by the contractors. The first demands the boss carpenters refused. The next 
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demand they made they sent their representatives to the strike committee—^1 
think it was in 1885, or 1886, or 1887, along in those years; I am not giving this 
with certainty—and there is a gentleman now in the house who was at the head 
of one of these committees. The 8-hour day was established, I think, in 1886, 
and this strike in 1887 was for an advance of 5 cents an hour. The 8-hour day 
was established at the same ratio of wages that they worked the 10 hours for. 
So eager were the carpenters to establish the ^hour day that they never 
demanded that they should have 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. They 
established the 8 hours successfully on that ground. Then the next year 
they made a demand for 35 cents an hour. As I said, there was a gentleman 
in the house who was on the committee of the bosses that came there, and 
they offered 30 cents an hour. The chairman of the strike committee thanked 
them and told them they could not accept their offer, and asked them to call 
again. Then in that year, after they had failed to make an agreement with the 
bosses as they then existed, they turned out and called another meeting of bosses 
and established another bosses’ union. It matters not wliat the features or the 
character of the members of tliat union were. It was done to counteract the 
refusal of the old general bo.s8es’ union, and as s(mhj as they had enough members 
to reasonably employ a large number of the carpenters of Chicago ^ey made a 
contract with them at the prices that they a.skea. It went on very successfully 
until the fall, and the boss wmtractors who refused to give any more were 
obliged to submit to the conditions, as well as the new bosses’union. They went 
on then for that ye^, and I believe thei-e was a communication passed between the 
original bosses' imion—becairso the new one, like the new carpenters’ union, went 
out of existence, and they had the old bosses union to go back to, and they made 
agreements with them coming up to the World's Fair. As it was related to you 
here, wages went up to 40 cents tin hour, and when the World's Fair was over 
the bosses thought it was not fea.siblo to keep the wage so high, and demanded 
that it be reduced. 

Prior to the establishment of unions and consolidated councils of the trade we 
used to have every once in a while contractors go up and say that they could not 
pay the wages of the men. The men would come up complaimng all the time; 
everyone had to go around with iiis finger in his moutir that he could not get his 
wages—never got it. If there were $5, $1U, or $15 due a man in wages, lie could 
not put up $15 for lawyers and wait for it. But since these unions have been 
established, since the building trades council has been established, we have not 
had to spend 5 per cent of the amount recovered of wages that we did before. 
Contractors here in this town would pay all right Saturday night. Many of them 
here in this town are wealthy that have gone up in bankruptcy once or tvrice. 
There are still in this city men whom these contractors owe money to-day., That 
was the condition things were in before the unions were established. Since the 
building trades council was established I do not believe the carpenters with 
their 5,000 men for the last 3 years have spent over $10 to recover wages in the 
courts. As soon as they rofu.se to pay wages so soon their business ceases. 
There is the necessity there is for unions, and without the union of the trades the 
condition of the workingman to-day would be so poor that it would be worse 
than de^adation—be worse than that of a slave. His wages would not be, in 
my opinion, working off his hands, 10 cents an hour, and without regard to the 
ti'ades of the men. Until these little rules came up regulating and threatening 
punishment on these men that do it, there was hardly a single man of them that 
hires a half dozen men or more that had not a brute to drive them all day long 
from morning to night. There is nobody who can earn a day’s wages, that has 
got the muscle and superior strength to stand it. That is the condition of it and 
hence these rules that are put down on paper here for your inspection and were 
held atrocious by the other side in your eyes. It was nothing more nor leas than 
pure necessity that ever brought them to the surface, and even to-day, after all 
these precautions, they do not hire these foremen for their ability in superintend¬ 
ing their work, but simply for their brutality and their ability to drive the life 
out of the workingman. For instance, the carpenters will go to werrk and put 
8 or 9 men in a row on the fioor, one la^g one board after the other, and any¬ 
body who can not keep his place—" You get out he can not keep his job. I 
believe furthermore it has another cause, the carpenter is anxious to do compe¬ 
tent ^ork and have it finished when it is done. In such a case as that, the longer 
you take the step and the more nails yon miss, the longer the jump you make and 
the better the contractor likes it; hence the restriction of the day's work, 

I tove talked to plumbers—20 of them—smee this thing was complained of, and 
I have asked them if these 8 joints were sufficient for a muTi to do in a day and 
dojiroperly. They tell me, invariably, it is a much as a man can do or ou^t to 
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do; and furthermore, they say that even the ratio on the bosses’ books in their 
offices did not show as high an average as 8 joints a day. You could go down 
there to the conference, in Mr. Madden’s office—the lathers came up there; they 
are limited to 25 bunches a day. He said he could put on 25 bunches to-day, a 
good job of it. He said he could jrat on 20. Ho said he could put on 35—^nay, he 
could put on 40, and then you could not tell the difference, when you were on the 
floor and ho was on the scaffold; but he said, I would put no connection on the 
comers; then you would have a nice job of jdastering. 

Now, you take the sanitary condition of the city of Chicago. The plumbing is 
being comidained of in numberh;ss cases. Supposing a idumber is obliged to run 
himself all day .and mjiko incompetent work, what manner of sanitary condi¬ 
tion will you have? And the idumbers toll me, every one of them tell me, it was 
on aci'ount of botched w'ork they had to do under jiressuro that they did this, so 
that you can see jdain enough the necessity of unions among the men. 

I saw the time, in my young days, when a man according to his ability could 
take care of himself. Then, as the ca.se of the bosses in getting the shilling a day 
on the 10th of March, 18.58, came uj), we found out it was necessary to have a 
union. It went along for years. AV;'found the unions of a trade could protect 
itself anditsinterests. Now how isitV No single trade can protect itsinterests now 
and giit justice. Tlierehad to bo a (.combination of trades, and hence the establish¬ 
ment of the building trades ((oimcil, the best organization that was ever established 
in America: thf*r(! is luxpiestion about that; and it would take the most jiowerto 
break it of any h'lbor organization that ever was e.stablishod in America without 
.any exception. The building trades council takes this stand, that an injury to one 
organization is the concern of all. The hod carrier is looked upon in different 
parts of this country as being nothing more or less than a common laborer. Ho 
IS outside of the pale of notice of organized labor, by tradesmen, by mechanics of 
any kind. He is auhonored member of the building trades council, and an injury 
to him is just as important to the building trades council as an injury to the high¬ 
est trade in the body. Tho wages of carpenters or any other trade that I know of— 
before the building trades council came into existence their wages ranged from 
$1.30 upward and downward, both. The hod carrier ranged down to $1.25 a day. 
Tho plasterers’ laborers were always pretty low, for the reason that plastering m 
Chicago was always more or lo.ss (-asy. The steam fitters’ wages were poor before 
the organization. If it is contended that tho industry can pay $4 a day now there 
is no reason why it should not have paid that in the past. We believeit can, and 
we have found, furthormore—the laborers lielieve—the workingman has never 
been known to ask too much for his labor. He has never been known to get what 
he e.anied. 

I know of contractors, men that have gone to contracting in this city at my 
business .since I came to this city, and they had no more dollars and perhaps not 
as many as I had, and now they are worth their hundreds of thousands. Who 
has done that for theniV Nothing more nor loss than the labor of my hands and 
everybody else's that labored for them. Since that time they Imve never taken 
off their coats to produce one dollar; never done an hour's work, nor even super¬ 
intended their own work; as I told you before, they employ drivers to get the 
utmost out of the muscles of those they hire. They have never done a day’s 
work since they went to bossing, and they hold the workingman to-day in con¬ 
tempt, these same men, and then they say that the workingmen and the labor 
unions are tyrannous. I can not see where it comes in, and I hope they won’t stop 
at the object they have gained now. There is still something else before them. 

Here is Levy Mayer, who came before you the other day. He is nothing more 
nor less than a corporation lawyer. When ho stated that incorporated capital 
was not protected in tho courts as well as labor was. he knew he said what was 
not trie. I Imow the time, as I stated a while ago, when a working man, if his 
wages were due, could go into the courts and stay there a year before he could 
recover it; and 1 know they went into the courts and a8ke(i injunctions as late 
as this last year, and the injunctions were granted without hearing the other 
side as to their feasibility, whether it was justice to grant them or not; and I 
Imow furtheftnore, that all along tho whole line of law as it is, it does not do 
justice to the peoiilo. It is all on the side of incorporated wealth. We have got 
the whole police force to-day, with an extra 400 sworn in by the authorities, to 
guard the interests of this contractors council, and yet they say the mayor is 
fax in his duty because he does not give them protection enough. That is the 
condition of things. I do not believe that even to-day, if the present circum¬ 
stances are a boon to the laboring man, that he has got enough. I do not believe 
he should rest satisfied. I still aspire for more. We have got statistics and 
figures that the production of labor in this country is as much as $18 a day. 
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Who geta it, if that ia time? I believe there must be some remedy in order to do 
justice to the whole people. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) You. have had much experience and have given much 
study to the labor jiroblem. Can you suggest any improvement in the present 
system of orranization whereby grievances can bo more promptly and effectually 
redressed and rights secured and work peimitted to go on?—A. I will tell you. 
Where there is stubbornness on one side and unwillingness on the other to got 
together with amicable dispositions, I do not see any way out of it but that the 
fittest may survive and the fight be to the bitter end. If they were at all amiable 
to one another now the ultimatum that the contractors council sent to the build¬ 
ing trades council was an insult pure and simple. They did not ask a conference; 
they made the demand that the sympathetic strike should be abolished. They 
njade the demand, if I remember rightly, that 6 days should constitute a week’s 
work. It was a demand. It was not for a conference at all, and hence the first 
time that ultimatum was read, if I remember rightly, it was filed; no notice was 
taken of it. Then Mr. Madden of the stone company stepped into the breach and 
had a conference at hi.s office. Thtw apiwiiited a representative of every trade 
from the building trades council—I think I am pretty correct—to meet in his 
office with a like number of contractors from the contractors council. The con¬ 
tractors council would not deign to notice tluit invitation nor send their repre¬ 
sentatives there. Then the next thing was they sent a communication asking a 
smaller committee to confer. When the smaller committee conferred—held 
over there for a week, it wa.s nothing more or less—on every proposition that was 
made it was a tie vote, until they came to a certain vote, and then one of our 
men voted with the bosses, but they came to no settlomout in the matter. 

Q. Do you think the building trades council is a gisal thing?—A. I certainly do. 

( 5 . Let me inquire if you think it perfect?— A. If you show me a human insti¬ 
tution on the earth that is perfect; if you can point out to me one that is perfect, 
besides the building trades council, then I will tell you positively that the build¬ 
ing trades council is perfect. 

Q. Can you suggest some improvement of it whereby conditions can be gener¬ 
ally benefited here ?—A. No; lean not. Here is the point I take; l^e building 
trades council as it is constituted can not undertake a general settlement for all 
the trades represented. If you were a plasterer and had a difficulty with your 
employer, you would not like a tailor to go and settle your difficulties. He would 
not know anything about your business. I do not think there are five trades in 
the building trades council from each one of which a man could be selected for 
an arbitration committee to settle for the other trades. I believe, if a settlement 
is made, it mu.st be made with the Individual trade. Hence the demands that are 
made by the several trades are made by themselves, and sent in for the sanction 
or approval of the building trades council. That is road on the first occasion, 
and it is referred then to the committee on rules, and resubmitted back to'the 
building trades council before it is indorsed. 

Q. But as matters are here now with th(! building trades council, is it possible 
for the several trades to deal with the several bo<iies and get arbitration and a 
settlement?—A. Possible ? It is. As Mr. Woodbury here related to you the rela¬ 
tions that wore between the carpenters and the employers, the old rules required 
that the bosses should not hire anybcjdy but members of the carpenters’ union, 
and, in turn, that they should not work for anybody but the members of the 
bosses’association. We made that agreement with them. Their numbers were 
very SJnall, as Mr. Woodbury stated to you. At the ultimate disagreement on 
that very plank they wanted to make that absolute. They wanted to obliterate 
the condition from that plank and provide that we should work for nobody but 
members of the association, while it was known at that time that the members 
of their association could not employ more than one-third of our men, and that 
was the plank on which they split, and hence the strike of two years ago this 
comiiw 1st of April. 

Q. It seems that the contractors, or at least some of them, have an opinion 
that the building trades council is in the way of proper settlements with the dif¬ 
ferent trades. If this is so, can there not be some amendment of the rules or. 
other changes made whereby it will not be in the way and whereby settlements 
can be effected?—^A. There is nothing in the constitution of the building trades 
council, so far as I know, that prevents it. You see, the autonomy of the trades 
mnslt be preserved. One trade would certainly not allow another trade to 
interfere. 

Q.*There never was any great difficulty in the several trades settling with their 
bosses until this council was formed, was there?—A. Yousee.nowthey havesent 
out^he ultimatum. If the papers are to be relied on—as far as the press has 
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gone on this business—there is no reliance to be placed on it at all, because they 
will give one side a good deal better than it really is and they will paint the 
other side in the worst possible colors. That is the way it has been aU along. 
If the press is to be believed, the only ultimatum that the bosses’ council puts 
out is tne destruction of the building trades council. That is something that no 
one trade that is represented there will consent to, and certainly the whole of 
them, collectively, will never allow it. 

Q. Maybe you, in your wisdom as an old trades-unionist, who have probably 
studied this matter more than any other man in this a.s8embly, can suggest some 
improvements whereby the building trades council will not be in the way of pro- 
cnring a fair arbitration and speedy settlement of dif&cnlties. Maybe they wonld 
withdraw that ultimatum.—A. It is just like this with me; I liave got now to be 
a pretty old crab. I believe the time is very near at hand when the world can 
get along without that animal the world calls a contractor. I believe it would 
be better for the community if there was not a contractor on the face of the 
earth. They would have better value and they would do more justice to one 
another. 

Q. In that case if a man wanted to erect a building he would make his own 
contracts with all the separate trades?—A. Yes; get a superintendent. I believe 
that is pretty near at hand, because I believe that the contractor is not satisfied 
with getting a reasonable, honest living out of the labor of other people, but he 
must make a fortune in a few years. That is the way I look at it. Under the 
present circumstances if the contractor and the workingman would come 
together amicably and quietly without one of them putting a hog shoulder on 
himself and a side stroke in his tooth to beat the other fellow, I believe they could 
settle this difficulty now. You seo it is so hard to do; I believe they could do it. 
Yet, knowing the interest of both, I can not say they are identical, because I know 
they are not. The advantage is always on the side of the contractor. But the 
interest of this community is in the hands of both, and I do not think both of 
them ought to hold aloof from settling their present trouble and allow the good 
of the whole community to go on as it used to do. I certainly should be willing 
now. If I were siding with a contractor I would not talk this way. I am only 
just giraig it now as a public statement of my opinion on the matter; but if I 
sided ^vith them and made a statement I certainly should be as bad as the rest of 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kb.nnedv.) If this animal called the contractor is done away with 
whom would you have to assume the responsibility and also the losses in case 
of loss?—A. Tlie owner directly. 

Q. You spoke about the wonderful growth of the Knights of Labor in Chicago 
many years ago, when they went into the carpenters’ assembly by the hundr^ 
of a night. What was the cause that led to the displacement of the Knights of 
Labor in Chicago by trades unionism?—A. I joined the Knights of Labor at that 
time. In fact, I was in the Knights of Labor before the carpenters’ assembly was 
established. I was one of the two that established Nos. 65 and 70 here in this city. 

The Knights of Labor was established, as I understood it, as an educational 
institution. But I believe the establishment of Nos. 65 and 70 in Chicago was 
the first step to take care of trade matters, and I believe that was the first seed 
of its destruction. It kept on then until they went to work to establish the stock 
yards up here. Then they went to work and established the Southern Pacific 
Railroad people. They established trades unions all over the countrjr. ’They 
established strikes. It has never been known in history where they gained one 
strike; they were all failures. The trade unions tried to handle trade matters, 
and I think that is what broke them up. It was just exactly what happened to 
them here in Chicago in regard to the carpenters' assembly, liecause they did not 
deal direct with the trade. Now, here is the point: The meetings were held in 
the ‘-arpenters’assembly, and there were certain things brought up connected 
with the Knights of Labor, and they were referred to the district assembly. 
When they were brought up in the district assembly the district assembly did 
not handle them as it ought to, or perhaps could not handle them intelligently, 
because they were trade matters, and the district assembly was all mixed mi. 
Every kind *bf trade and calling was in there—all except the lawyer and the 
whisW man. 

Q. Were any assemblies of the Knights of Labor which control bnilding trades 
represented in this building trades council?—A. No; there are no building trades 
assemblies in Chicago at the present time, not one. 

Q. Are there any Knights of Labor assemblies of workingmen in Chicago con¬ 
trolling any trade?-r-A. Not controlling any trade that I know of. 
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Q. Or industry?—A. I believe there may be some of them among the tailors or 
some of the trades that I do not know of. 

(^. Are you familiar with your local Federation of Labor or Central Labor 
Union, or whatever you call it?—A. Chicago Federation of Lalior. 

Q. Are you acquainted ■w'ith that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any Knights of Labor as-seiublies in that organization?—^A. Not 
that I know of. 

Testimony closed. 


CliICAOo. It,!,., jl/orc/i 

TESTIMONY OF ME. FRANK BUCHANAN, 

Agent Striicfiiral Iron 1 Vniou. 

The special snbcommis.sion met at 3 p. m.. pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke pre¬ 
siding. At 5.55 Mr. Frank Buchanan, of Cliicago, busine.ss agent of the .Structural 
Iron Workers' Union, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) You may .state your name.—A. Frank Buchanan. 

Q. Your po.st-office addre.ss?—A. ;ifi8 Fullerton avenue. 

Q. Your occupation'?—A. Structural iron worker. 

y. How long have you been a .structural iron worker'?—A. About 15 years. 

y. What is your official connection with the organization'?—A. The only official 
connection 1 have at the present time is that I am on one of the arbitration com¬ 
mittees; also a delegate. 

Q. You may state what you desire in regard to industrial conditions here in 
the city of Chicago.—A. Mr. Chairman,the reason I have come here to make a 
statement is to deny a false statement that was made here in regard to a contro¬ 
versy between the bridge and structural iron workers iuid the architectural iron 
workers while I was representing our organization, the last half of last year. 
Giving you a little experience that I laid while representing that organization, I 
want to say, first, that 1 was always treated with great resjiect by the different 
contractors that onr men worked for, and had reason to ladieve tlnit a inajority 
of fliem were nice gentlemen. And I will say that I am surjirised to hear and 
read some of the statements that have been made by these same men. During 
that time, as I said before, with few exceptions I was always treated with gi'oat 
respect. A controversy came up between us and the architectural men on the 
Marshall Field building, that is on the comer of Clark and Adams streets. There 
was a misunderstanding between tlie men of our organization and the architec¬ 
tural iron workers. I suppose they both believed they were right at the time. 
My attention was called to the fact that the architectural iron men were putting 
up work there that was considered bridge and structural iron workers’ work. By 
some agitation being in the papers at that time which was not true—most of the 
statements made wore not true—and it not being my desire to put the contractor 
to any unneceasary trouble, for I believe, as a rule, that the members of labor 
organizations that I know have not the intention to put any hard.sbipB on the con¬ 
tractors that they work for, and thinking it was policy, if po.ssible, to settle this 
matter between ourselves and the structural iron men,! tried to get a settlement 
with the architectural iron workers. I spent about 5 days' time, and allowed this 
work by the architectural iron workers to go on; but failing to do so without 
being criticised by members of my own organization, I was forced to bring some 
pressure to bear and go to the contractors to have the architectural iron men stop 
this work and allow our men to finish it, which was done. I am sorry that Mr. 
John Griffiths, a man that I have been slightly acquainted with fbr some years, a 
man for whom I have always had great respect—I will state that I have been 
told that he said that that work was delayed, I believe, for 2 weeks, and that 
some of the iron was taken down at the expense of the builder and put up again 
by our men. If Mr. Griffiths said that he knows it is not true, because he cer¬ 
tainly knows all about it; for somebody has told him about it if he did not know 
about it. There was not 2 hours' delay on that building; neither was there a 

S ound of iron taken down and put up. If there was it was not done through any 
^mand made by myself as representative of the bridge and structural iron 
workers’ or^nization or by any member of that organization. I believe, if I 
remeifiber nghtly, about half of that work was put up—of that particular kind 
of'work—by onr men and the other half by the architectural iron workers. But 
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there never was any demand made by me or any man in our or{<aniaation that a 
pound of that work should be taken down, neither was that work stopped on 
account of it. 

Now, I will state from my experience as a business agent for 6 months, as a 
representative of our organization, that the position is one of the hardest positions 
that I ever had in my life. I worked harder, I believe, than I ever did in my life, 
and the bigger part of my life I have been a hard-working man. But it seems 
that the contractors of Chicago would bo pleased to make an impression on the 
public by having the use of the press, which we do not have, to make it appear 
that the members of the different organizations are terrorized all the time, and 
that the business agents have the men twisted around their fingers. I will state 
that any man with common sense knows that that is not true, for the simple 
reason that the business agents are elected, and they are elected hy an honest elec¬ 
tion by ballot. There are no guns there to force anybody to vote either one way 
or the other, and they vote for whoever they think is the W!st man to fill the posi¬ 
tion. I know that, because I was defeated myself, and, of course, the majority 
of the members of our organization thought the other fellow was the best man. 
Bnt I will state, Mr. Chairman, that during the time that I was business agent for the 
organization there were rules laid down for the busine.ss agent to go by: tliey are 
made by the rank and file of that organization, and whenever any matter came 
up as to which it was not clear to me whether I was carrying out the will of the 
majority of the organization or not, I always put that matter before the meeting 
of the bridge and structural iron workers and they instructed me what to do, and 
when I was instructed I might possibly oppose something that I was instructed to 
do, but I always carried out instructions just the same. 

I will state in regard to the building trades council calling strikes that the con¬ 
tractors ought to be pleased that there is a building tnules council, in place of 
trying to tear it down. The building trades council at the present time, I claim, 
has not the power to atop any trade from going out on its own responsibility to 
enforce any demands; but wlien another trade a.sks—sivy. for instance, if I was 
representative of our organization and another trade should have a grievance on 
a certain job, and their agent should come to me and ask for assistance. He 
might come to mo possibly and ask me to call a strike on that building. I would 
ask him what his grieviuice was. and before I should bo satisfied to call the mem¬ 
bers of our organization off on that job, I certainly should go to the contractor 
and find out what the grievance wftf, and see ■what could bo done to settle that 
without having a strike. A strike is not what we want. Wo are out for the 
money. There is no money in strikes for the laboring people. Work is what we 
want; that is where we get the money. I ■will .state, too, during my experience 
as a business agent, there were men on a particular job that saw fit to have a 
grievance and went on a strike themselves, without asking the advice of the rep¬ 
resentative of the organization. I wont to investigate the matter, and demanded 
of them that they should go back to work until we had time to adjust this matter 
without calling a strike, which they did, and the matter was adjusted to the sat¬ 
isfaction of all concerned. 

In regard L.o public sentiment, the contractors should have that on their side, 
as they can get any kind of a statement, whether true or not—the majority of 
them are not true, which they know as well as I do—into the pajiers; and we can 
not get the plain facts, that are proved to be the plain facts, before the public 
through the press to-day. For instance, it has repeatedly been stated that by the 
arbitrary rules of the building trades in Chicago the building interests have been 
hampered. I know of cases where, we could not get material in our line: and it 
is not to the interest of the workingmen to do that. For instance, in the North¬ 
western shops there was a job that hung on for months that prolrahly would have 
been finished in 6 weeks if we could have got the material. The men would go 
the? e and work a few days and would be laid off. That certainly is not for the 
interest of the workingmen, to have work go like that. And I will state 
further that anyone that thinks that we would put in arbitrary rules to 
hamper the businesc interests in Chicago, in a labor organization, murt 
think that we are a lot of fools and do not know anything. I believe that 
we are thb most interested people that there are in Chicago to have the 
building interests in a healthy condition. These are nothing more than 
facts t^t could be shown to any reasonable man if he would know the circum¬ 
stances. I would not ask anybody to take my word, because I have heard so much 
in the last few weeks from men that I had the greatest respect for that I am in¬ 
clined to disbelieve anyone. The contractors appear to be in favor of labor unions, 
but at the same time they are opposing those labor unions enforcing any rules 
that they have. As a matter of fact, if they could have a trade union that they 
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could go to and tell them what kind of rules to have, they certainly would be in 
favor of it; but whenever those trade unions see fit to make any rules that they 
think are for their best interest, of course they obiect to them and try to tear them 
down, as they do to the building trades council to-day. There has been some¬ 
thing said about a secret ballot—that if they could have a secret ballot the build¬ 
ing trades council would l>e dissolved. 1 will state in regard to that that at any 
time that any member on any important matter sees fit he can call for a ballot 
and have a secret ballot. That is a matter that any member can make a request 
for, ^d no one will know how he or anyone else votes if he does not want them 
to. There is another statement that you hear. The contractors are very ignorant 
ot the rules of the building trades council, or else they are very much pleased to 
make those misstatements Avith their hands uplifted to heaven. 

Q. ^By Mr. Kennedy.) You mean to say that in all subordinate trade unions 
there is this provision for a secret ballot?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that members of the subordinate unions could through the medium of 
tlie^cret ballot abolish the building trades council if they desired to do so?— 
A. Yes. I ^1 state further, too, that some of the unions are even having the 
Australian ballot system to elect their representatives, to show you that they are 
in sympathy -with the Govermnent as run to-day and do not want to tear it down. 
I do not care to take up much of your time in going over something that has been 
thoroughly gone over, probably better than I could state it. I have been work¬ 
ing steady all the week, and I have not had any time to prepare anything and 
of course, I have got to take it just as I think of it. I will state further about 
the charges against members—of course, in regard to those I do not know the 
rule of that union; but in our union if a memlier is charged with violating any 
rules of the organization, the charges have got to be brought in against him in 
writing, and a trial board of 12 selected by the chairman of the organization to 
tiy the members, and due notice given to the member who is charged to prepare 
his defense. To show that we are not in sympathy with false charges being 
brought up against members, I will state that we have a fine that we put on any- 
one that brings charges against a member that he can not sustain—in other words 
that bnnge false charges against any member of our organization. 

I think that a reputable laboring man ha.s an equal right to hold public posi¬ 
tions with any other. He gets his position by the force of his intelligence, while 
^e rich man s son often gets his by his ability to corrupt the appointing power. 
Of course, it is a fact that it can not be proven, we can only draw our infer¬ 
ences about that; but then I guess that we all know that such things have been 
done, and we know, too, that there is many a rich man’s son that lias got posi¬ 
tions that he ha.s had no experience to qualify him for. And I will say in answer 
to the charges that are made against the union men, of being so very unlawful I 
have ^n in Chicago now about 7 years and I have never witnessed any unlaw¬ 
ful acts. They usually do business around where there is a large police force I 
believe a person is safe in Chicago; that the policemen of Chicago are always 
rea<^ to do their duty and arrest men committing unlawful acts. On the other 
hand, It appears that the contractors are willing to arm men and at the same 
time instruct them to shoot down workmen if they interfere in any way and 
^metmes if they meet them on the rtreet. I suppose if they had the chance to 
Imve the police and the law all on their side they would kill every labor leader in 
the country. I think their disposition has shown that since this trouble has come 
up. I will state again that I am sorry I had to come and appear before you and 
call your attention to the fact that a man, Mr. GrifiSths, that is in my presence 
to-day, as I have been told, has made a statement here, knowing that it is absolutely 
false; there never was a pound of iron taken down or a days delay on account 
of an^ arbitrary rules of the bridge and structural iron workers or their renre- 
sentataye at any time. He knows I am telling the facts, and he can not deny I 
am telling the facts, unless he has been told by somebody else; if he has, that 
might excuse lum, possibly. He was right there. I had a talk with him, and he 
tos always appeared to be a reasonable man, and I can not understand why he 
has made such a statement as that; there is no foundation for it. 

S' Kennedy.) You have heard statements made about the manner in 

which the-contractors say they have settled strikes by giving business agents 
i^netary consideratwns. Have you any knowle^e that will substantiate the 
statement of Mr. falkenau?—A. (Interrupting.) That they have settled strikee 
for money considerations? 

' Si ^ the idea is absurd. In the first place, if a strike is not 

sailed according to tte will of the majority of the organization it is not settled 
ataU* Ho one man ^ any power to settle any strike unless he is instructed or 
g^ven tne power by the majority of the organization he reuresenta. That hHnM 
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to my mind another question. They will talk about the arbitrary rules in Chi¬ 
cago preventing prosperity of tKe building Interest here. I can state it as a fact— 
and, of course, I could bring proof of it if I had the time or wanted to go to the 
trouble—that men in our line, and I do not believe we are an exception to the 
rule, have gone out of this city at a larger scale of wage.s than they paid in the 
city. For instance, last summer a year ago we had tO men who were taken over 
to St. Louis at 10 cents more on the hour on the St. Louis scale. The latter part 
of last spring, I think it was the first of April. I had a contractor come to me 
three times to get myself and the gang of riveters I -worked with to go to Mil¬ 
waukee, where the scale was 00 cents an hour; and wo went there, and made $540, 
and he said with smiles on his face, “Tf yon had not gone down there I could not 
have completed the job.” It stands to rca.son that a man i.s not going to Mil- 
watikee when he can come to Chicago and get 45 cents an hour. And_ before I 
leave I want to tell you of a telegram that I got from Old Mexico while I was 
representing iny organization, to send 12 men to Old Mexico—I can not name the 
place now—at $4 a day, payable in gold. Now, gentlemen, it is a fact that this 
IB a demand that was never nnade by any of those contractors. We do not try as 
a rule to make any demand that tliey take our men to other places like Mexico. 
Tliey have the opportunity to go where they can get men ,at .smaller wages, and 
they thought those men were workmen as good as ours, and we have never 
demanded of them to do it; but at the same time wi' have men scattered all over 
the United States, and we have some in .lapan putting up a mansion there for a 
prince. They are .scattered all over the United States. They went to New York 
City at a larger scale than they were paid here. To show yon that there is no 
foundation for the statement that the arbitrary rules hampered the work, and 
that business agents come around to keep them from doing over a certain amount 
of work, I will .fust put this plain stateraont. For instance, our work covers all 
the city limits of Chicago; is it possible for our representative to go around and 
to sec whether our men are working? We only have one representative. How 
is it possible for him to go around and know whether our irion are working longer 
hours? Could ho got around in 1 day and find out? Is it his business? I toll the 
contractors, if I send a man that is not gtxid, I luive got to send you the first I see. 
And if they are not good you can ilischarge them and get good men as long as you 
hire men of our organization. And some of the other statements there is no 
foundation for, but it usually goes right along the line in the same way. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Here are 3 questions that have been handed mo to ask 
you. "Did the bosses have any voice in the formulation of tlie agreement they 
are compelled to sign before they can employ any man?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the formulation of the agi'eemont?—A. Well, the agreement is usually 
fonned—and that brings my niincl to a matter, that there is a clause in our agree¬ 
ment that only one member of a firm is allowed to work on a job without being a 
member of onr organization. That was put in there at the request of the con¬ 
tractors, for .some of the contractors. Further than that I do not know that they 
have ever had anything to do. 

Q. Is it a fact' that wages in your trade are liigher in this city than in any 
Eastern city?--A. Yes. 

Q. Any Eastern city?—A. I lielieve it is a fact that they are. Our men in New 
York City, that have been token there, have received a higher rate of wages than 
they pay in New York City, and the workmen in New York City have felt that 
tliev had a grievance on account of the amount of work that they did while they 
were there. They did so much more work than they were in the habit of doing 
in New York that they felt a little bit bitter toward them on account of that. 
That only goes to show that the higher-priced labor is always the best. You pay 
a man good wages and vou can demand the beet men in the market, and you will 
have a man that will willingly do all that he can in a workmanlike way and do a 
f;iir day's work. It is like water seeking a level. The best wages will command 
the best men. If I was a contractor I would pay the best wages and allow the 
best opportunities possible. I believe I could get a better class of workmen and 
have the work done better and more satisfactorily. 

Q. IN) you compel the bosses to pay mechanics’ wages to rivet heaters, which 
work in moift shops is done by t)oys?—A. Yes. No, sir; the shop heater can not 
heat rivets for us on a structure. That brings my attention to a fact that I did 
not intend to dwell on. I see that some of the contractors are asking these 
questions. 

Q. Yes.—A. Which I did not know was allowed of any outsider, hut at the 
same time I am willing to answer them in my way. To explain about that, the 
inexperienced contractor in our line of work would be liable to make a great mis¬ 
take by thinking that any man, for instance, could go there and heat. I have 
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had, as I told you before, about 13 years' expor^nce at this work, and I to^y 
can not go and lieat rivets. What I mean is, to heat rivets in a satisfactory way. 
There is a man that holds up rivets. I am a riveter, and through experience I 
can make these statements with a clear conscience. It is a fact, gentlemen, 
that to have a successful riveting gang you have got to have a good all-round 
gang; you have got to have a heater that will heat those rivets—for instance, 
that will watch you when yon are taking out a plate; that can heat a rivet and 
heat it right away, or else you will not have enough stock there to_ finish the 
rivet. Besides, the rivet will not be sound. The fact of the business is that it is 
necessary to have an experiein^ed rivet heater. I will state, too, that there are 
only a few of what I call really fir.st-clas.s rivet heaters even in the union now in 
Chicago. They arc all good. But there are but few that are first-class. A per¬ 
son does not know the advantage of having a first-class rivet, having one that is 
heated right at the proper time. Ho has got the whole gang. If he loses a rivet, 
it takes ,5 inimites to get another hot. Wliat I mean by lo.sing a rivet is that he 
burns it uj) or melts it away. If he does that there arc 5 minutes lost for 3 men; 
and for that reason it is very nece.ssary to have a competent man to heat rivets. 
And I will state further that a heater, to be a good heater on structural iron work, 
has got to do something more than heat rivet-s. He has got to be able to heat his 
rivets on scaffolding; he has got to walk a (i-inch beam and carry a forge; and 
it is necessary for a heater to do all these things to be what I call a good heater 
on structural work. The matter lia.s been brought up about shop work, and this 
question lias been argu<;d by (contractors, and some of them are always willing to 
hire men at the least money; it does not matter whether they can do anything or 
not; all tliey want to know is that they can get men cheaper than anybody 
else; some of the contractors are tlnat way. Wo bad a little experience with Mr. 
Palkenau once over on the Western Electric Buildin;?. Ho stated that it it had 
not been for the rules of tlie building trades council his work would not have 
been delayed 10 days. If ho had been willing to be guided by the rules of the 
building trades cmiiKiil his work would not have been delayed an hour. The rules 
were that his work should be done by the structural iron workers. The boiler 
makers, as I understood, worked for Sl.lt. helper at 75 cents, and the bridge 
men at the same price, because we believe that it takes men to do the work. 
If they had been willing to live up to the rules o£ the building trades council 
they never would have had thedr work delayed an hour. But they saw fit 
to hire their men because they were working for smaller wages. The eonso 
(lUtinco was. after our men did that work they got an extra day's pay for doing 
the work in a workmanlike way, and they gave thorough satisfaction, and the 
work was (lone (sheaper, as was reported even by the contrae.tors that seem to be 
so dreadfully intere.sted to-day in tearing up the affairs of this city. They were 
satisfied that the bridge and structural iron work(;rs did that work cheaper at 
their higher price than the boiler makers would at their cheaper price. Now, it 
stands to roa.s(jn, gentlemen, that this is the fact. If a man is used to work in a 
shop, do you think that man is going up on a stack, where he is up a hundred 
feet high, an(i going to work there with any confidence'if It is not natural. I 
have not done that work for fi months, and I should not feel right to go there 
where I should be a hundred feet high. I should not feed natural. And it is not 
natural to suppose that a man working in a shop has the ability to go out and do 
work like a man that follows it all the time. For instance, they got the esti¬ 
mates for the boiler makers, got the work out of the shop and put it all up. If 
that is the case we should not do any work at all, for tlu! simple reason that they 
could do all our work; they punch the holes and roll the beams, and they roll the 
plates out for the columns and the girders, etc. If it is necessary to have shop 
men simply because they roll out the Work, of cours(! there would be no use for 
structural iron workers. But any man with any judgment knows it is not natu¬ 
ral; it is not the same work; it is not sensible to suppose that a man can go out 
of his shop, go up on a high structure, walk a 6-inch oeam and handle his men up 
there and do the work. Yon could find men that ixissibly could go up there aud 
hold on, but they could not do much. 

Q. These questions are submitted by outsiders; a great many questions were 
submitted to me by outsiders which I a.sked the contractors yesteroty. I should 
not have known whether to ask a cjontractor yesterday whether he h^ ever been 
fined by his association or not, if that information had not been furnished by 
outsiders. I think tliat your associates will, jierhaps, be proud of the way in 
•which Mr. Woodbury and yourself have acquitted yourselves by answering the 
outsiders.—A. That is all nght. 

Q.*However,if yon take exception to them I will not ask the others.—A. I have 
dot taken any exception, any mure than that if we had known that this would be 
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pennitted. we should have had men to prompt you in asking questions in a way 
that would have twisted them so that they would feel a little sore on themselves 
before they got off the stand. 

Q. I have not been in favor of this, but I have asked the questions, and I think 
it is only fair, if it hrings out the truth.—^A. That is fair, I think, only we should 
have had the same privilege. 

Q. Well, I say it was used to a certain extent. I a.sked many questions that 
were prompted, that I should not h.ave known how to ask.—A. I have no objec¬ 
tion, Mr. Chiiirman, becau.se 1 am hiiro to tell the truth. If I do not know any¬ 
thing about it I will say so. 

Q. I will ask von these two other question.s; “ la a union laborer allowed to 
handle a piece of iron or to move it atabuildingV”—A. A muon laborer is allowed 
to do his part of the work. I can state our agnwiiient on that. pr()bably. That 
will give you light on it, and we n(W('r have failed at any time to live up to that 
agreement. Ther(^ was a strike la,st .summer on aitcount of unloading iron. The 
men did not understand the matter, and they thought they had no right to unload 
iron. By our agreement, which w'(> are at all times willing to live up to, iron can 
he unloaded by the laborers, exct'pt when block and tackle are used to unload it, 
and then it is done by members of our organization, 

Q. This perha\)s answers this other (piestion. Did you go to the building 
referred to—thi.s is perhaps at some otlu'r point that was some time ago referred 
to—and insist u])on the ornamental iron workers stopping the setting of iron 
mulliona and iu.sist upon the structural iron setters doing this work, which 
delayed this part of the Imildiug tor some days?—No, sir, 

Mr. Faiu.knkh. That is the M.arshall Field huilding. 

The WiTNKSK. No. sir: I absolutely did not. As I stated before, I went over 
there and had tlauu eontiuu(‘ the. work until finally it wa.s necessary to make a 
demand, and my demand was granted uTid the work went ahead. Our men even 
were working .'ill the time. I can prove that bv 20 men, if it W(‘re necessary, 
because thev were working right there on that building, I could bring 20 men 
here that wimhl testify to the same thing; and I am surprised that Mr. Griffiths 
did not testify to the same thing. He certainly does not thoroughly understand 
the ease or has forgotten it or something like that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L H.taitis.) Have you anything further to state. Mr. Buch¬ 
anan?—A. I .shonld like to apeak further iii regard to a hoy riveting in a shop, if 
I may ho allowed. He heats there wfith .an air blast. He uses no pumping forge, 
and he heats there by the shovel and by the Irashel. In our work they pull them 
nut of the fire with ‘a pair of tonga and throw thorn to the riveters, who catch 
them in a powder can, or something like that, that will hold the weight. The 
heating is altogether different. 

Testimony closed. 


CmcAdn, If.t... March SI, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. EDWARD COESISTON, 

Carpenter, Chicago, Til. 

The special subcommission met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke pre¬ 
siding. At 4.40 p. m. Mr. Edward Corriston, of Chicago, a carpenter, was intro¬ 
duced as a witiiftss, and, l)eing duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name.—A. Edward Corriston. 

Q! Your business address?—A. 07,5t Winchester avenue. » 

Q. And your business?—A. Carpenter. 

(J. How long have you been a carpenter?—A. Fourteen or fifteen years. 

Q. Are you a member of the brotherhood of carpenters?-A. No, sir; I am a 
member of tie Amalgamated Carpenters of America. 

Q. Are you a member of the trades council—the building trades council?—A. 
No, sir; I am not. 

Q. You make your statement in your own way. 

The Witness. Mr. Chairman, as a member of a labor organization in Cmcagjo 
here, I claim that I have as much right as all men in America, being an Ameri¬ 
can citizen. I never was known to molest anyone in any way, shape, or form. 
The other night I had occasion to go home on the Wentworth avenue car, and 
changed at Wentworth and Sixty-third. A number of men got on the car at the 
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post-office; not the post-office, but at Washington street they got on. They were 
escorted by policemen. They got on the car, and I had no seat to sit upon. I stood 
up there in the car, and when we got to Wentworth and Sixty-third street I got 
off to change cars, and got on the car again, and at Halsted street I had to go to 
the back end of the car. There were a lot of ladies that got into the car and sat 
there, and the men got off; there were 9 of them. Judging from what I had heard 
in the car they were men that were working on some buildings on the West Side, 
nonunion men, and the 0 got off there and 8 of them went down Halsted street. 
They went down Halsted street, and 1 stayed back and waved his hands like this 
[indicating!. He says, “ Glet off that car,” and put his hand in his pocket, and he 
says, ‘‘ I will fill you full of lead.” Now, I never spoke to that man in any way, 
shape, or form, and that was the reason I came down here this afternoon, to let 
you know the way these men were carrying on. They think they have got full 
power in their hands. They sat in the car—I heard their whole conversation, and 
they said th^ had good jobs when the thing was over, and they did not care now. 
I just came down to let you know the way these men were carrying on. Ever 
since I have belonged to a labor organization—I belonged to the hrotherliood at 
one time, and then I joined the amalgamated association, .and in either of these 
organizations I have never heard of any one in connection with the organization 
instructing any man to do violence in any way, 8hai)e, or form. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CnioAoo, Ii-n., March SI, 1900. 

TESTIKONY OF MB. THOKAS FREECE, 

Bricklayer, Chicago. 

The special subcommission mot at 10 a. m., March 31, 1900, in the auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago; and at 5.35 p. m. Mr. A. L. Harris, who was in the chair, intro¬ 
duced as a witness Mr. Thomas Preece, who, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haeiiis.) Please state your name and jxjst-office address.—A. 
Thomas Pi’eece, 1557 Harvard street. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Bricklayer. 

Q. How long have you worked at your trade?—A. Twenty-seven years. 

Q. Do you hold any official position in any labor organization?—A. I am del¬ 
egate at large for the Bricklayers" Association of Chicago. 

Q. You are a member, of course, of the building trado.s couuc.il"?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may make your statement in your own way of any facts that yon have 
in connection with the industrial conditions of Chicago. Make it a.s briefly as 
possible.—A. I will state as briefly as pos.sible my opinion of the origin of the 
present labor troubles of Chicago; also my experience before the adoption of 
arbitration by the organization of which I am a member; and also my experience 
after arbitration was adopted and until the pre.scnt time. I became a member of 
the bricklayers’ organization in Chicago about 1885. and I think we had one 
strike between that and 1887, if I remember right, and it did not last but a day 
or so, I believe. In 1887 we had a strike that lasted some 11 or 13 weeks. Finally 
it was settled in the joint arbitration board. Rules of arbitration were drawn 
up, the arbitration board met, and settled the grievance satisfactorily to both 
sides. We then lived in harmony until 1897. In that year the contractors gave 
our orranization 6 months’ notice, according to agreement in our arbitration 
rules, that the agreement would run out by limitation. At the same time they 
issued an ultimatum to the organization stating that after we refused to work 
only for members of the Chicago Builders’ Assixiiation they could not meet us in 
arbitration. I was a member of the board elected that year, and when we sat, 
organized the committees, and elected our umpire, the employers introduced a 
resolution there stating that the United Order of American Bricklayers and Stone 
Masons of Chicago would hereafter work for none others than members of the 
Chicago Builders’Association. 1 myself introduced an amendment to that reso¬ 
lution, reading something like this: That the members of the bricldayers of Chi¬ 
cago would work for none others than the members of the Chicago Builders’ 
Association and members of the United Order of Bricklayers, meaning by that 
ffiembws of our own organization that were already contractors and still held 
their cards in our organization, thereby shutting out probably ZOror cent of tte 
CraiActors in Chicago that did not belong to their association. We went on and 
arbitrated. That was ademted, and we went on and arbitrated the rest of the 
making rules, and worked all,iight for that year—the year of 1897. 
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The next year the employers complained, for the reason that the competition of 
the members of our organization holding contractors’ cards with the members of 
the Cihicago Mason Builders’ Association was too keen. They introduced the same 
resolution again in 1898, and called upon us to force the members that belonged 
to om’ organization holding contractors’ cards either to get out of business or to 
join the Chicago Mason Builders’ Association. We sat for a long while—several 
days I presume—and argued the points. At last we gave in to the contractors. 
We went over to our organization—the committee did. Before we could proceed 
with arbitration this agreement had to be agreed upon by both organizations. 
The committee took it over to our organization and fought on the floor, thinking 
it would be better to do anything than break the relations existing between the 
two bodies. Our organization adopted that rule. We went back and finished the 
arbitration rules, and went on and worked harmoniously for another year. After 
forcing all the small contractors, those of them who belonged to our organization, 
into the Chicago Mason Bnildei-s’ Association, which I believe amount^ to 60 per 
cent of the contractors, probably more, we found that this element we drove in 
there on the suggestion of the Chicago Mason Builders’ Association had become 
the majority, and at their first election they voted out all the old officers and 
elected a board of their own, men that had very little experience or executive 
ability in organizations, as I took it; and from that time on, which was 1898, 
trouble began between the organization of bricklayers and their employers. "The 
men that were eletded on their board of arbitration were men that were very 
arbitrary,farfrombeingthe gentlemen that represented the organization so many 
years before; and it was a case of domineering, a case of dictation, and not arbi¬ 
tration on their part. Bad feeling came h(;tween the two organizations. They 
were unable to formulate rules; even objected to electing an umpire. Each was 
there for two weeks neai'ly before they consented to have an umpire appointed, 
believing that no outside person should have anything to do with the relations of 
the organizations, or with settling any difficulty. 

For two years bad feeling existed, and has existed, and last year the arbitration 
rules were broken altogether. It put our organization in a very bad position, and 
that was because of the laborers having to break their agreement. We partly 
upheld them too, I supiwsc, fi ir our own protection and for the protection of other 
trades in tho council. It must have appeared to all the contractors in town, that 
is, the mason contractors, that there was something wrong, for I see that the old 
contractors that used to control tho organization have got liack, been elected to 
the position." to which they should be elected. But the damage has been done. 
Tho members who held these positions have misrepresented the trouble between 
the bricklayers and themselves, and it has caused the better element of the con¬ 
tractors to be, as I take it, prejudiced against the habor union, that is, our organ¬ 
ization.as well as others, 'fhe consequence is that the present trouble has 
occurred through this anger toward employers forming their council, which they 
have a perfect right to do. I do not dispute that; but when they say they have a 
right to fight to the bitter end, and that the building trades council must be 
annihilated, meaning of course that the trades affiliated will also be annihilated, 
practically so, we think it is unfair. I want to say right here that the result has 
got to be, no matter how long it is fought, that arbitration has got to be adopted 
by all the trades, and each and every employers' association has got to do the same. 
They have had strikes in Chicago before, and they know they have fought weeks 
and weeks and thou have had lo adopt the same tactics of coming to arbitration 
with the other side, I want to say that I speak for myself, and I have questioned 
many men prominent in labor cii’cles, and they, the same as myself, are all very 
sorry that this has occurred. 

As 1 stated before, this has got to be settled by arbitration. The employers 
must consent to arbitration. As far as my organization is concerned, we have 
already consented to arbitration, and I believe every trade in the building trades 
council is willing to arbitrate: and I do not think that any employer, no matter 
who he may be or what association he belongs to, has a right to say to his 
employees that he has no grievance, or that they have no grievance worthy of arbi¬ 
tration. Idiftiot care how trivial it is or how small the organization, or how large, 
they have a right to come down as men, and if there is anything wrong, to adjust 
matters. I believe in arbitration, because my organization lived in peace for 
over 10 years; had no trouble whatever. I believe our organization will arbi¬ 
trate; this will be settled by arbitration; and I also believe that there should be 
a higher bo^ of arbitration, a board of arbitration selected by both bodies, 
that could be called upon in ease any trade and its employers cun not agree; that 
they shall not disrupt the rest of the trades and also destroy their own organ¬ 
izations, but shall be compelled to go to the higher courts and have them decide; 
and both sides shall abide by that. I have read Wne very harsh words in the 
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newspapBi’s, uttered by some of the contractors towards labor men. If the con¬ 
tractors would only look back and consider what harsh words they use to their 
men, most of them—^it has been my experience that while the men are working 
and doing their best, these contractors at the same time try to drive them to 
the limit of their capacity, and go so far as to call them things yon would not 
calla dog; not sayingthey are all like that,but there are quite a lot of them: and 
walk along every morning and call off out of probably forty bricklayers and other 
men, a few men, and discharge them in order to make the others submissive; in 
order to di'ive the others and make them feel if they do not exert themselves thoii- 
life is short there. This is not hearsay; it is what I see; I have experienced it; I 
have seen it done. 1 can not say anything about the experiences that some of the 
contractors have had with walking delegates, because 1 never was a walking 
delegate; but I want to .say on behalf of the bricklayers’ organization that its 
membershi]) would not pennit any of its membership or delegates to settle any 
grievance for a money consideration or for good fiilowsliip. An organization of 
workmen is a business as-sociation; they run their org.aiiization in a l)U.sine.s8like 
manner; and a trade union, if for nothing else, is worthy of its name even as a 
collecting agency for its iueniber.s. 

Wo can say, in our organization, that since we were organized in 187!), its mem¬ 
bers have not lost one-half of 1 per cent of their wages, for the reason that 
the organization collects those wages. They do not have to go to trouble to col¬ 
lect them; have no legal means, only tlieir own; and for that one reason the 
organization is good—the union is good; while, before that, it is estimated that 
the bricklayers in th<»so towns lost fully 111) per cent, and it is said ao i)er cent 
was lost oftentimes, for the reason that there was no organization and )io com¬ 
munity amongst the men. Emplovers wouhl hire a man and lay him off in the 
middlo of tlie week, probably for that week, and have his time c:oming; tell him 
to come to the house next week; go to the house next week and lie about the 
house a week trying to get the money; finally see the man and offer lo settle for 
two-thirds or a half. That was done in this town; scores of cases like that. It 
seems to me, through my experience of last week with tho president of our inter¬ 
national union—I was with him when he visited the mason builders’ association— 
while I know there are members in the Chicago mason builders’association, a 
great lot of them, who would like to see it settled by arbitration, would vote for 
it; like all other organizations there are a few influential men—men who can get 
on the floor and champion a cause probably to the detriment of its memliership; 
that is done in all organizations; that is undoubtedly being done to-day in some 
of the employers’ associations. I am jjersnnally ac(juaintcd with a great many 
good employers in that association, and I have- talked with them in the last three 
or four weeks, and their sentiments have lieen that they weuld bo only too glad 
to see it settled, and would vote for arbitration if they had the chance. I think 
that the employers have a right—not that they could hurt me personally; they 
are not bothering me at all—but they have a right, all the trades belonging to 
the contractors’ council have a right to notify each individual trade interested 
and ask for an arbitration board to settle this j^evance. The business of Chi¬ 
cago, and the progress that we have seen in Chicago, does not warrant any body 
of men in patting anything in the way of the progress of a city of this kind; and 
I venture to say that if all the employers representing the various trades call 
upon the employers’ associations for a board of arbitration, every one of the.m 
would resijond, because there is no organization but wants to be fair. While 
there may be members in it that don’t want to be fair, the organization wants to 
be fair; the vast majority of every organization is fair; the vast ma.iority are 
intelligent, tex), and there is no excu.se. whatever, because when a communica¬ 
tion is sent to an organization, it is .sent to its body, and no officer has the right 
to open it, read it, and throw it into the waste basket; it is to bo read there 
before the organization, and action will be taken. 

It 18 demonstrated all over the world that the vast majority of members of 
labor organizations are fair and intelligent men. Tho contractors themselves 
acknowledge that the union men are the best workmen. We know they are the 
best workmen because they have the welfare of their family at heart; they 
have the welfare of their fellow-men at heart; and that is the_reason they organ¬ 
ize, to better toeir condition, and better the condition of their fellow-workmen. 
Certainly, when a man will aft down and consider all these things, he makes a 
better citizen. He certainly must be intelligent or he would go rambling around 
like a dog. That is the way with a nonunion man. He is like a dog. He is 
chased all over the world, because usually a nonunion man, with very few excep¬ 
tions, is onljr a botch, commonly called by the workmen; he is a man who is not 
capable of going into hie branct of business and taking up any part of it; is not 
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capable of even speaking for himself; he must get somebody else to talk for liim; 
and nearly all those men are men who have been fined for violation of niles— 
b^nre they are not competent to fill the hill. They go around and get fined for 
violating the rules of the organization. They liecome useful in times like this, in 
times of trouble, where the employers can pick them up and pat them on the 
back and tell them what good fellows they are, and after the trouble is over 
they have no room for them. We have seen them driven out of Chicago even, 
when we have settled our troubles with them. So that the whole thing lies now 
with the contractors, as has been stated before. The public are beginning to talk 
about it. The adverti.sements in the street cars that were supposed to bringdown 
public opinion ujion the heads Of the workmen, and also f,o drive their grocery men 
to refuse them their little groceries, etc., while this trouble lasted. A whole 
amount of stuff was calculated to be done by that advertisement in the streetcars; 
but that has been taken care of, and it is becoming a laughing matter now, more 
than becoming effective on the part of th(i contraidors. 

In conclusion, I should like to say thi.s, that I think it behooves the contractors of 
each individual trade to send ;i communicatiou to each organization asking for 
an arbitration committee to be appointed or elected, to meet a like arbitration 
committee of its-cmployers; and I think they ought to do that, and do it quick. 

I do not believe this thing ought to be carried on any longer. Tlic idea that the 
contractors or anybody else will de,stroy labor unions is ridiculou.s. Labor unions 
are here, and here to stay. They originated in Great Britain, I believe, or some 
part of Europe, many years ago. They have been a success there. They are a 
success there to-day. In fact, they are far ahead of us people. And the trade 
union is in Chicago to stay. They might weaken or disrupt it for a time, but the 
union will get on its feet again, and the moment the contractor has got his work 
in full swing they will strike him a deadly blow. It is no good time to dastroy a 
thing. That is impossible. It is impossible unless military are brought here to 
shoot the men down, because they have rights as well as any other citizens. They 
have a right to better their conthtion. and that right can not be taken away from 
them. 

(By Mr. Kknnedy.) What difference is there between the way in which the 
brioklayers' union settles a strike or lockout to-day and the time when William 
O’Brien, now president of the contractors' council, was president of the brick¬ 
layers’ union';’—A, 1 can not answer that question from personal observation, but 
only from what I have heard among.st the old-time bricklayers in Chicago. I do 
not believe that Mr. O’Bi ieu was a member of the bricklayers' union when I came 
to Chicago in 1885. I have heard that when there was a strike, when Mr. O'Brien 
was president, there was a job somewhere on the west side where there were 
some nonunion men; and I have heard them say he made use of the remark, 

“ Come on, boys,” and they went to the job; and they said he had a gun and said 
he would fetch them off; he would show them; if they didn’t stop ho would make 
them stop. They went and got the nonunion men off and got the job sill straight¬ 
ened out, or taken out, or something; I do not know; that is history to me; that is 
only what I have heard the old heads say—the old bricklayers. 

(^. Did your union receive a reply from the contractors' association to a letter 
which they sent them requesting arbitration, in the present year't—A. ‘Yes. 

Q. You sent them such a letter?—A. Yes; we .sent them a communication noti- • 
fying them our arbitration board was elected and was ready to meet them in the 
month of January. 

Q. Was that previous to the beginning of this trouble?—A. Oh, yes; last Janu¬ 
ary. We are sajiposed tom(«t in January and February. We also notified them 
by telephone several times, but the secretary said he had not seeu Mr. Kehoe; he 
had not seen the rest of the committee, or something; any way arrangements had 
not been made, and they never answered. 

Q. Did you ever see a strike or lockout of only one trade that was outside of 
the building trades council that caused more trouble than the whole building 
trades council? That is a question that was handed to me to ask you.—A. 'Well, the 
only trade I know of was our own, in 1887. We tied up all the work in Chicago for 
about 11 or 1* weeks. The other trades had no grievance. We tied the whole 
business up. 

Mr. Gubbins (who had handed question to Commissioner Kennedy). The sense 
of the question was that while the contractors claim there is a great deal of trouble 
here, onginating from the building trade8_ council, oven if it were all piled together 
and put on the building trades council, one trade at different times here has caused 
more trouble. One trade in town here has caused more trouble than everything 
caused by this lockout. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you accept that as your answer? 
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The Witness. Yes. 

Q. WLen do unions think is the most opportune time to strike? That is another 
quwtion that is handed me.—A. Well, in good times, prosperous times,■wo always 
strike—prosi>erity strikes. We do not strike in dull times. In dull times we are 
all on strike—have nothing to do. As soon as prosperity strikes us we want to 
make up for a little of those dull times when we waited around so much. 

Q. Has there been an increase of wages in your trade in the past 2 years?—A. 
No; not in the last 7 or 8 years. 

Q. The question was given me to ask you; To what do you attribute tho 
increase of wages in the past 2 years, if there has been any increase?—A. There 
have been increases in tho various trades of the building trades council, but our 
trade—we never fight much for wages; we generally get our wages; when the 
times are good the bosses need the men. We make our regular rate, 50 cents. 
All through tho hard times we got tho 50 cents. When prosperity comes we get 
55 and 00 cents, when the employer needs you. I never had any trouble getting 5 
or 10 cents more than union wages. I do not ladieve I have worked for union 
wages but 3 months in my life. The increase of wages in other trades is owing 
to good times coming and prosperity. Wo are the same as other jwople. We 
think wo ought to havo a slnare of prosperity when it does come. 

Q. When prosi)erity comes the union is able to get some of the benefits of pros¬ 
perity?—A. Oh, yes; the more work comes tho lees the men. and the more we 
demand. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago. III., March •>’/, limi). 

TESTIMONY OF ME. E. W. SPEOUL. 

General Caniractur. 

'!^e special subcommission met at 2 p.m., pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke pre¬ 
siding. At 6.30 p.m. Mr. B. W. .Sproul, of Chicago, a general contractor, was 
introduced as a -witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as tollows; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Ymi may state your post-office address.—A. 312 
Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. Mason and general contractor. 

Q. You know the object for which you are called to the stand?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may proceed in as brief a way as iiossible to make your statement. 

The Witness. About the middle of July tho brick masons of Chicago and in 
the little surrounding towns went out on a strike. I really do not know what 
they struck for at that time, but after the strike had continued for probably two 
or two and a half weeks, a prominent brick manufacturer of Chicago approached 
me—a man I had known for years, and always supposed to be right, and said, 
“ Send me your check for $50, and ask no questions. ” I did not ask any questions, 
and when I came back to my office I mailed him a cheek for $.50. Two or three 
days after that occurrence the strike was declared off. The supposition was that 
it was to be arbitrated—a board of arbitration appointed, as 1 understand it. 
Neither the brick manufacturers nor the labor leaders ever appointed that arbi¬ 
tration board. The matter ran along for probably 2 or 3 weeks after the strike 
was declared off, and the men wont back to work, when this same manufacturer 
showed me a list of probably 10 or 15 contractors, written out on an envelope, 
ran^g from $100 down to $50, and he said that money was used to settle the 
strike. He said, “ That is the way your money was need.” I want to state that 
Mr. Wells, the gentleman that was on the stand here yesterday, also contributed 
$50 toward that in the same manner that I did. I did not know what it wae for 
at the time it wae contributed. I did tire same as I would if any friend had made 
the same demand; I wouldn’t question what he wanted the $50 for. That is as 
far as I know anything about it. 

Q. You can smte that a little further; you can state the hame of the gentle- 

X —A. No, sir; I -will not state tho name of the gentleman that asked the oou- 
tion. 

■ Q. Well, of course you are privileged, I suppose, if you so demand?—A. Yes, 
I I demand it. 

. <J. For the reason that it would incriminate either him or you?—A. I am not a 
^t afraid Of incriminating myself, because, as 1 said, I do not know what the $50 
■^as for, and if I had known it, my $50 would never have gone for that purpose. 

. Q. You took up that check?-t-A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you the chock that you gave?—A. I certainly have. 

Q. Should yon be willing to produce that to the commisaion?—A. No. .air; I 
win produce it in court, if it is necessary. 

Q. Have you anything further to state?—A. There is a communication handed 
to me here, or a statement. I want to state that I do not know anything about 
it, whether it is a fact or not, gentlemen. If the commission wants to know 
whether it is a fact or not- 

Q. Not unless you are able to testify that it is a fact.—A. I am not. 

Q. Even on belief?—A. Even on belief I am not able to te.stify. 

Q. Then I do not see how yon can possibly introduce that as a part of your 
testimony. If you believe it to l)e true, of'conr.se yon could.—A. Gentlemen, 
there has been a great deal said here for .and against the building trade.s council, 
and I should like to make .iust a brief furtlier statement. 

Q. V ery well, you are inivileged to do that.—A. I have been doing work for tho 
Deering Harvester Company for a period of four years. I have been entering 
into my contracts with them along about the l.st of March or April each year, 
to lay a numter of brhik, more or less, at so much a thousand, wall measure, 
then submitting the price to the Deering H<arvester peoide for the work, and 
getting an option, or contract, and tlu' Evanston Brick Company had furnished 
all the brick I had u.sed thorp. In March, IH'.IU, the Deering Harvester people 
called me out to give,them an (estimate on the year's work. 1 went to the Ev.uis- 
ton Brick Company and got a price of fhem, 154.!K) a thousand, f. o. b. I got the 
foundations in for one or two building.s. "When the brick ciHue on the ground I 
was informed Iiy the laboi-ers that they wouldn't touch thorn; th(‘y wore from 
outside the union, and tho union label was not un them, and therefore they 
couldn’t unload them. Rather than have any trouble I canceled my contract 
with the Ev,anat<)n Brick Company. I was forced to go to the Pnrinton Brick 
Company, of which S. F. Pnrinton i.s president, and pay tliciii .S.I.S." a thousand 
for brick, and tlib brick 15 per cent smaller than the brick that 1 bouglit. I 
went to the president of the hricklayers' union and asked them if they thought it 
was fair. He said to me, *• No, it is an outrage, but my bauds are tied in the 
matter; I can not help it.'’ Finally, after several da.v-s, the president of the 
bricklayers’ association did take it np, or 1 understood lie took it up. and they 
got fifteen or twenty days' time more for the contractors to finish up their work 
with large brick. It cost me and the Deering Harvester Company for that 
change probably $5,000 or $0,000. Otherwise I have never had any trouble. I 
have noon in business here since 1883, and I have nevi r had any mai.erial trouble 
with any of the labor unions or the laboring men outside of one time, a little bit 
of a sympathetic strike, that lasted about four or five days. 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.nedy.) Have you ever given any money to any business agent 
of any of the trades represented in the building trades council?—A. I am not 
aware whether it was the business agent or not. I think abiint the 1st or middle 
of December—I am not just positive of the date—3 bricklayers waited on me and 
asked me to donate a certain sum, or any sum that I saw fit, to give Mr. Gub- 
bins, as they call it, a blow-out when he returned from tho East. I think I con- 
ti'ibuted $10. About 2 weeks afterwards the same gentlemen came to my office 
and handed me a $10 bill or a $5,1 am not positive which it was, and said, “ Mr. 
Gubbins has demanded that we return this money to tlie different contractors or 
anybody that has contributed.” They gave me my money back. That is tho only 
time that ever I did. 

Q. Do you know of any agreement with tho brick trust, or lime trust, or stone 
trust, so called?—A. No; I do not know of any agreement at the present time. 

Q. 'Were you ever fined bv the contractors’ council?-A. Yes; I was. 

Q. State the circumstances under which you were fined.—A. I was fined for 
disobeying the rules of the association. 

Q. Coulu you state what rule of the association'?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not know?-A. I don’t say that. 

Q. You simply refuse to teU?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any opinion to express as to tho manner in which the contractors 
and masons ijm their business last year?—^A. As far as I wa.s concerned, 1 got a 
day's work out of a man, and that is what I wanted to get out. 

Q. 'What is that?—A. So far as I was concomed, the men that were working 
for me performed a day's work and they gave satisfaction. I do not know how 
any other member runs his business. 

Q. You have presented a document of which you claim you do not know 
whether it is true or not. Is it a fact that a gentleman .stated in your presence 
that he could prove it if the parties charged wished to defend their cliaracter in 
court?—A. Yes. 

778a-31 
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Q. Will yon state wlio that gentleman was?—A. No, sir; and the reason I will 
not state that is that I just happened to he standing out here when a gentleman 
was telling another man about it. I did not mean to be an eavesdropper, but I 
heard the statement, and I do not l>elieve that it would be right for me to state 
who the gentleman was. I have no right to doubt that it is reasonably true, but 
I do not know that it is. I understood the question—Do I know that this was 
true ? I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L.Hakkis.) Of oourse you are testifying now, and if you can 
ineoi-porate that as a part of your testimony it must be with the belief on your 
part that it is true.—A. I have no reason to believe that it is not true. I have 
no right to doubt the gentleman that said that it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnedy.) Do yon believe it is true ?—A. Yes. Do you want me 
to submit this 't 

Mr. A. L. Harris. I tliink it is of such a character that you certainly should 
testify with some information. It is entirely outside of the matter of ordinary 
belief. It is out.side of common rumor.—A. It is. That is the reason why I 
answered the question as I did. 

Mr. A. L. Harris. I think you answered it cairrectly. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon at 0.80 i). ui. the subcommission adjoumed sine die. 


AFFIDAVIT OF ME. AMBEOSE Hill, 

Jln.'tiiK'Nii Agmt, Tilt* lioofet'it’ Union^ JIJ BVs/ Madiaon S1rtx4A^hn‘<tgo, 

The slate and tile roofers' union was organiaed ,Tanuary 7.1807. and is affiliated 
witli the building trades council. 

The slate and tile roofers of Chicago are about the iioorest paid workers in the 
building trades. The wages were but il.5 cents an hour up to August, 1890. From 
tliat time we have got 40 cents. We are able to work only about 4i or 5 months 
in the year. Any contractor with any knowledge of the business and the dan¬ 
gerous risks wo have to take is well aware that we deserve lietter pay; but no, 
th('y would deprive us of the privilege of improving our csondition, by destroying 
tho’huihling trades council first and the unions second, and they declare we are 
committing a heinous crime in looking after onr ouui interests. 

When Mr. V. Palkenau, chairman of the press committee of the contractors’ 
(ioimcil. and the leader in tiie fight which that body is making against the build¬ 
ing trades council, was asked by the commissioners if the contractors would be 
willing to dis,solve tlieir council prorided the workmen gave up theirs, he ans¬ 
wered without hesitation: “No; we will not abandon the contractors’ council. 
Our aims are on a much higher plane than those of the building trades.” I wish 
to say ill connection with those higher aims, that to my mind the contractors’ 
council is likely to drift into a large contractors’ trust that will embrace the 
entire building industry. The organized workingmen, while they may disagree 
somewhat on the trust question, agreein this, that improved means of protection 
are of more consequence to them than improved methods of production. To 
have some say as to the terms of employment is what is wanted. Even though 
tile trust may concede higher wages and shorter hours, it is the recognition of the 
right to make terms through the agency of the union that concerns them most. 
Emidoyers will often voluntarily grant concessions as a means of offsetting the 
demand for recognition, knowing that such recognition would enable the men 
to deal with the employer more like an equal. Will it be the policy of this cor¬ 
poration, assuming it to exist in the near future, to recognize the function which 
(irganized labor f idfills in society and treat with it as such, or lyill such a corpora¬ 
tion deny to the workers advantages which iis members themselves enjoy? ^ Will 
they insist upon ignoring the necessity of workmen acting in groups, in view of 
the imppssibility of the individual making satisfactory terms of employment in 
a large shop where uniform conditions are determined by the 'management'/ 
What will the policy bo toward united labor when the trust is more fully estab¬ 
lished? 'Will the unions not have to meet a more unyielding foe? That is the 
question which thousands of organized mechanics are asking, and an assuring 
.answer can not be given by words alone. It might be said that necesrity would 
stimulate and strengthen the movement of the workers. No donbt it will; becanse 
ye*'s of struggle and sacrifice made for economic independence have trained and 
'nerved the American toiler for a greater trial. The test must soon come, for 
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organization on the other side is proceeding at such a pace that labor will have 
to make great strides in order to catch up. To meet one single employer who 
speaks for the entire trade is quite different from coping with one who figures on 
the advantage his competitor will gain in the event of stoppage of work. 

Now suppose the unions are overcome and destroyed. Instead of the natural 
and orderly methods of trade-unionism, discontent will find vent through wild 
and sudden revolutionary uprisings, or will give way to a dull, deadening pas- 
siveness, the very worst fate which could hefall society. Consider also what it 
means to the individual mechanic, who for some offense has been discharged hy 
a trust, and finds that this is equivalent to giving up an occupation to which he 
has been trained for a life time. 

Ambrose Hill. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 3d day of April, IhOO. 

[SEAL.] Christian L. Haas, 

Notary Public. 


Chicago, III., May J~\ 1900. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MISS CLARINDA M. COPE, 

Illinnin Deputy State Factory Iimpecior. 771 H'. Sixty-third Place. (Jhicago. 


During the past three years, while engaged in the performance of the duties of 
factory infqiector in Chicago, I have had opportunities to observe conditions as 
they exist over the entire field of the gariuent-inaking industry, and also con¬ 
ditions as they affect child labor and female labor in other industries in this city. 
I have made it a priudiee to inquire as to the ('aniings of workers and other mat¬ 
ters of interest, and have kept memoranda of what I have observed. These imrairies 
were made in hundreds ot places, both of employers and of workers, and I have 
met with no difficulty in getting prompt answers to such inquiries us 1 thought 
proper to make, I will statu as accurately as I cun the facts as 1 have observed 
them. 

There are, in round number,s, a,'),000 garment makers in Chicago, of whom 
11,000 are women, and 1 ,(i00 ai-e children under 10 years of age—mostly ^rls about 
1,1 years old. The women and oliildren, with the exception of a few home 
finishers, work in shops, colnmonly called factories. 

The merchant tailors, who make garments cut to measure for the custom tail¬ 
ors, and the tailors for the trade, who make suits cut to measure for firms who 
receive orders from the country, are known .us tailors; the others are designated 
as garment makers, cloak makers, shirt makers, etc. 

Out of 1.10 workers employed by cheap-grade factories in one locality, Ifound 11 
doing finishing work in the home during the busy season. One of these was sew¬ 
ing buttons on men's jiants at the rate of 3 cents per pair. She could, by steady 
work, ffiiish 2 dozen per day. A German woman was finishing pants at the rate 
of 33 cents per dozen. She made 6(i cents per day when doing nothing else. Doing 
this class of work, and generally finishing work, such as is given out, a woman 
working 10 hours a day, who is at all capable, earns about $4 per week. The 
prices paid do not vary greatly. Women in shops doing the same class of work 
are more skiUed, and earn from $5 to $7 per week. 

Much of the high-grade merchant tailoring work is done in the home; the 
medium and lower grade w, u'k is nearly all done in shops and factories. 

The tailors I have visited in their homes are nearly all well situated in clean 
aiiartments usually in the suburbs. Many own their own homes. They gener¬ 
ally object to the down-town shop, because of the unsanitary conditions of the 
crowded shop, the waste of time and car fare going and returning, the cold mid¬ 
day lunch or restaurant meal, the beer bucket, and associations not of their own 
choosing. 

The avera^ journeyman tailor earns from $10 to $12 per week. The more 
skilled workers, the artisans in the trade, ranw from $16 to $30 per week. 

In the garment factories doing a cheap grade of work beginners earn at first $2 
per week. I have never found one who was receiving no wages. Girls under 16 
generally earn from $2.60 to $4 per week. 

Factory workers who have learned the trade earn about the same as the aver¬ 
age journeyman tailor, with a margin in favor of the tailor. A variety of wages 
and gradations of skill will be found in all these shops. Many are earning from 
$10 to $12, others from $7 to $9. In an overall factory on Canal street wages 
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range from $5 to $9, two boys under 16 making about $5 each, the women gener¬ 
ally about $7 each. In other overall shops 1 find women who have learned to 
sew well making $S) and $10 per week. In one shop a boy of 17 was earning $12, 
while others about him who had worked longer in the trade were earning from 
$7 to $10. 

Girls under 17 do not do much machine work. Many of the machines are run 
by electricity or steam, and on those that are run by the foot the short pedal has 
recently been generally introduced, making the mae-hines much easier to operate. 

In high-gi-ade work on ready-made garments, skilled workmen earn from $10 to 
$25 per week. 

Nearly all garment making is piecework, and the worker is paid according to 
the amount of work done. The usual day is ten hours. When work is slack thpr<> 
are many short days, and during the rush season shops run overtime two day.s 
in the week. Steady work is supplied in most .sliops eight months of the year, 
and during the remaining four mouths there is work only during two or three 
days of the week. 

In the cloak factories the earnings are al)Ont the same a.s in other garment facto¬ 
ries. I have been permitted to examine the pay rolls in a number of downtown 
shops, and I find that the most skilled workers are receiving about the same a.s 
the high-grade merchant tailors—from $15 to $25 per week; other.s from $0 to $15 
per week. In the smaller factories, doing a low-grade work, the earnings range 
from $5 to $15, according to .agi' and skill. Generally, in the garment trade, it 
may he said that the average woman of ordinary aptitude, after learning the 
trade, can earn from $8 to $12 la-r week; in the high-grade cloak factorie.s some 
e,arn $15 and $20 per week. 

At 7254 H.alstcad street, Otto Brail employs 27 peoiile at cloak making. 
Twenty-five of the.se are women. He inis one man who earns $15 jier week, and 
one man or hoy who earns $10 per week. Heemploys four home finishers. They 
are able to earn $4 per week; hut more skilled women in the shop earn $G and 
,$7 doing the same kind of work. Ten women are eaniiug $12 per week. The 
others in the shop are making from $5 to $9 jior week. His prices range the same 
as are paid ehsewneru in Chicago for the same grade of work. 

The women and girls employed in the garment factories of Chicago are nearly 
all of foreign parentage. As a chiss tlicy are vigorous and strong, and certainly 
have a more cheerful and contented look than the average housekeeper. They 
receive as good or better pay in this industry than they could get in other indus¬ 
tries, and better pay tlian is received by clerks in stores by the same class of wage- 
earners, and at tbe same time they are learning a useful trade. I consider tlie 
garment trade, as it is conducted in Chicago, the best place to work for girls who 
are compelled to earn a living by day labor. The work is not as hard as in many 
other industries. 

The garment trade is not a belated industry, as is sometimes assorted. It lias 
kept pace with modem methods of improvement; automatic machines have long 
since displaced the “ emaciated buttonhole maker,” and light-running sewing 
machines are in use where foot power is used. It is a thoroughly systematized 
industry, in which wages are accurately gauged according to the work done, and 
the labor conditions are substantially the same as in other industries, neither bet¬ 
ter nor worse. It is one of the few industries that has not been centralized under 
the control of large capitalists. No other industry is more generally distributed 
among managers of small means and among independent workers. Owing to the 
nature of the work, some poor women who are unable to get employment in other 
lines of work, find an opportunity to earn something in branches of this industry 
where no special skill is required. The wide distribution of work among poor 
people has helped them perhaps somewhat to the disadvantage of skilled labor; 
but the cheapening of the pr^uct has increased consumption and made more 
work to do, and the poor have been most benefited by the low prices of cheap 
garments. 

Among certain persons in the tailoring trade there is a desire to force all gar- 
nent makers out of tenement shops and out of their homes, and to compel them 
o work in detached shops or factories. The effect of such a change would be to 
lentralize the industry and subject it to the jurisdiction of the business agent or 
valking delegate. It would close out the single merchant tailors, of whom there 
tfo a large number who sew in their homes, because they can not afford to jiay 
hr an extra shop; it would deprive the home finishers of the little work which 
hey are now permitted to do, and retire the journeyman tailor who is getting 
Img in years and is no longer able to keep the pace set by younger men. 

Among garment makers doing a low grado of work are a number of poor people 
rt certain nationalities who live in unmean apartments, and who work in shops 
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that are likewiee unclean. From this lack of cleanliness they are themselves 
the principal sufferers. As to the danger of spreading contagious diseases, it may 
he said that as a rule garments are not retained long in the home, hut are 
quickly finished and returned : and pereons are not likely to go for more work 
when there is aerioms sickness of a member of the family to require attention. 1 
doubt if there is any more danger of the spread of disease from the home than 
there is from the factory where there are many persons coming from as many 
different homes. 


THE CHlI.nWORKKRS OK OIIICAQO. 


The number of children working in Illinois under Ifi years of age, according to 
the last printed yearly, factory inspectorV report of ISSIK, is 11,84,1. Of these, 
4,471 are girls and 7,474 are hoys. Of those employed in Cook County, 3,730 are 
girls and ,1,5,3.1 are boys. Tho following table includes all industries in Chicago 
where a large number of children are employed. 
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The other children are distributed in numeroris other industries, including man¬ 
ufactures of soaps and perfumes, school supplies, tents and awnings, brick, stone, 
and terra-cotta works, musical instruments, bicycles, etc. 

Of tile child workers as a whole in Chicago it may be said that in intelligence, 
education, and physical development they are certainly not inferior to the unem¬ 
ployed cliildren of the same age. There is only a small percentage of them who 
do not speak English, and those who do not soon leani. The conditions under 
winch they work are not mnr<' e.racting than they are on the farms of Illinois. 
Souio children are at work who ought to ho in school, and some are at work who 
are not very strong. Tliey are at work because they are poor and work with 
tlnaii is a necessity. 

There being no textile factories in this city, there is very little demand for chil¬ 
dren under 1,1 years of age. The largest proportion of children under that age 
working in any one industry will be found in the department stores, where they 
are employed as cash girls. In the garment trade, more especially, young girls 
are useless, as they do not readily leam to sew, and, as in all garment shops, except 
those engaged exclusively in high-grade work, all work is paid by tlie piece, tWe 
is no object in wasting time in teaching 'ittle children to sew. Besides, there are 
more applicants from among rugged girls ot 15 years of age and upward than 
can find employment. 

As a rule the children at work are vigorous, energetic, and cheerful. There are 
some, not many, whose task's are too heavy. There are special instances of abuse. 
But childien are not inclined to remain with employers who arc harsh or unkind, 
nor -vill a boy work for a dollar when he can get two. Parents al.so are sensitive 
on the .snliiect of the treatment of their children by other people. The right to 
abuse them they reserve to themselves, and the greatest abu.se of child labor in 
ihis city is in the home, where young girls are sometimes overtaxed, and not in 
the workshop. 

The greatest evil affecting young boys is idleness. A boy of 14 who is not in 
school ought to he at work at least a portion of the year. The delinquent chil¬ 
dren of this city do not come out of the factory and the shop, but are recruited 
chiefly from the idle classes. The persons who suffer mo,st. and who should be 
the objects ot the greatest sympathy and solicitude, are poor helpless people, out 
of work and out of money, many of whom are dcpviviid of the opportunity to 
earn a living by organized interests that prescribe conditions that make work 
impossible for them. 
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Labor conditions as a whole can not be determined by what is to be seen in a 
single factory or shop; but the following particular accounts of a group of rep¬ 
resentative business establishments may materially assist in giving a fair idea of 
the conditions affecting child labor and female labor in Chicago: 

The garment fracie.—I recently visited a coat maker’s factory at 430 South Morgan 
street, a Bussian shop, M. A. Bernstein, proprietor. Twenty were at work, 11 
being women. There were none under 16. They do only high-grade work in this 
shop. The manager pei-mitted- me to inquire of the workers as to their weekly 
earnings. I found the 11 women all doing hand work, and earning from $.5 to $8 
per week. The men were earning as follows: 810, $19, $20, $18, $16, $14, $19, and 
$16 per week, and two doing piecework were earning $22 and .$24 per week. The 
foreman gets ,$28 per week. Eight of these men were i)aid by the hour. 

A shop on Maxwell street, near Morgan, was reported to me as a place where 
low wages are paid. The people here are also coat maker.s, doing high-grade 
work. The earnings per week in this shop ranged as follows: A boy of 19, just 
beginning, $0; a boy of 1,^, who was learning cutting, and had been at work three 
months, $3; another l>oy of l.'i, $4; 6 women doing finishing, $5 to $8; the men in 
the shop, $9, $14. $16, $10, $18, $8, $13, $14, $8. 

John Harper, 179 Franklin street, a coat maker, employs l.’iO people. About 
one-half of these are women and girls. Thirty are under 10 years of age. but moat 
of these past 15. Seventeen of these girls are receiving $2.50 and $3 per week. 
The women and girls all do finishing, and the women receive from $5 to $8 per 
week. All the workers here arc paid by the hour; the reason assigned being that 
the work is more satisfactory, as it is done less hurriedly. The pay roll shows 
some earning $18, $21, and $27. Presaera receive on an average $13.50. One man 
of 05 years of age is earning $9, and there are others receiving from $7 to $15. 
The working day is 10 hours, with the privilege of working 2 hours overtime. 
But few, however, choose to work more than 10 hours. 

On Market street, whore hose supisirters are manufactured, 140 women and 
girls and 10 men are employed. Twenty-one of these are girls under 16 years of 
age, but nearly all are over 15. The girls earn from $2..50 to $4 per week, but one 
girl is receiving $5 and another $6.40 who have not tieeii there longer than the 
others, but who are more exijert. The women are earning from $5 to $9. The 
foreman gets $23. The work is piecework and requires no special skill. 

Wood workers.—S. Franklin, of 447 .South Morgan street, manufacturer of 
picture frames and moldings, employs ,3.51) people. Eighty of these are boys 
under 16 years of age, a large proportion lieiiig past 15, Much of the work done 
here requires little or no skill: and ns a result wages on the average are not high. 
Most of the boys are earning $3 and $4 per week: two as guilders are getting 
$5.54 and $6.66. Three, working at carving, are earning $8.37, $9,11, and ^,12. 
The men are earning from $7 to $22 per week. These figures are taken from the 
pay roll. 

Metal-worMng frarlcs .—Crane Company, of Ko. 10 North Jefferson street, manu¬ 
facturers of steam and gas fitters’supplies, employ 31 boys between 14 and 10 
years of age. The wages of these Ixiys average a trifle over $4 per week; a few 
are earning $7 and $8 per week. The boys usually start in with the intention of 
learning the trade. Some of the men are receiving from 30 to 38 cents per hour. 
Five hundred people are employed, and the wages here represent the average 
wages paid in the larger shops in the metal-working trades. 

Candy maAanp,—Riibel & Allegretti, 48 Lake street, candy makers, employ 
at present 27 girls and 5 men and boys. Fifteen of these girls are under 16 years 
of age, and all are over 15, except 2. These girls receive from $2 to $2.50 when 
they first go to work. If they are qnick and bright their wages are advanced to 
$8 and $3..50 by the time they are 10. Women doing more skillful work earn 
from $5 to $8. The men having charge of making the candy are getting $6, $7, 
$8, and $12. The girls nearly all sit down while at work; and the work is simple 
and light, and requires no special skill. This factory is a fair sample of other 
candy factories. 

Messenger boys .—The messenger service of Chicago is in chaijfe of the Illinois 
District Telegraph Company. There are 400 messenger boys in Chicago under 10 
years of age, a large proportion being past 15. These boys all receive either $15 
nr $18 per month, and when any are required to work on Sunday, $1 extra. No 
boys under 16 are given night work. 

Department stores .—The Fair, a department store, employs 800 children under 
18 years of age, nearly all of these being past 15. There is a school in the build- 
ln$[ which the children have the privilege of attending between the hours of 8 and 
U) in'lihe morning. Beading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and singing are taught. 
The girls on entering receive $2.50, and their wages are advanced as they show 
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capacity, ao that aome at 1(1 are able to earn $4 per week. Those I qneatimied 
expressed themselves as pleased with the school and with the opportnnity to 
work. Younger children are employed in aome of the stores. 

Errand boys. —If a boy is obliged to earn his living in early years ho is in 
luck if he secures a situation as errand boy in some largo ofSce that employs half 
a dozen or more. In the first place there is the good fellowship of companions 
of his own age. The work ia not generally hard and there is time to rest; besides, 
the wages are better, on the average, than in most lines of work open to boys. 

The business bearing which these little men soon acquire is admirable. Traits 
of promptness, accuracy, and good manners fit them for promotion as tli<‘y 
advance in years and intelligence, and many men now occupying lucrative 
positions commenced as eiTamI boys. 

Wages of errand boys between 14 and Ifi years of age range from .$:! to S.1 ]-mu' 
week. I have frequently found boys of bl earning 5g>; but more frequently 
$3 or S4. 

There arc many manly little fellows also to be fouml in the factories: but the 
work is harder there, and more exacting, and the fa(d.ory does not offer the incen¬ 
tive to cultivate manners that the office docs; besides, there is not t.lni opjxirtunity 
there to enjoy the comp.anionship of other boy.s. But the boy in the factory or 
shop ia learning a trade, and has the opportunity to advauc(> actsirding to the 
industry and skill which he displays, and sometimes boys of 10 are found earning 

to per week, 

Htatk ok Ilunois, ('omiiij of Cook: 

I swear or affirm that the statements hereinabove made by me of my own 
knowledge are true, and that all other statements I believe to bi' true. 

Cl.AHINll.V M. Coi'K. 

Sworn and subsiuibed before me this It’th day of May, liWil. 

|S!4AL.J E. StoRKK LaTIMKR. 

Xofarfi Public, i'ook County. II!. 


Wasi!TN'(it(i.s. ]■). ('., ./(flic II. tmio 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DUNCAN DOUGLAS WILSON, 

Vice-Prcirident of InlcnuifiorKtl .Unociiition of Moehinisis. 

The commission met at 10.4.') a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Mr. Duncan Douglas Wilson, of Washington, D. C., vice-president of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists and editor of the Machinists’ Monthly Journal, 
was introduced as a witness and, being first duly affirmed, testified as follow.s: 

Q. (By Mr. FAHQnHAR.) Please give your name.—A. Duncan Douglas Wilson. 

Q. And post-office addree.s.—A. 82 (Jorem-an Building, Washington, D. (1. 

Q. You are a member of the International Machinists’ Union?—A. A membe]- 
of the International Association of Mimhinists. 

(J. What official position do you hold in that organization now?—A. Interna¬ 
tional vice-president and editor of their monthly .iourual. 

(j. What is the title of the monthly journal?—A. The Machini.sts' Monthly 
Journal. 

Q. Can yon inform the commission how long this present organization has been 
ir. e'-ustence?—A. It came into existence in Atlanta, Ga., as far as I know, in 
1888. 

Q. Did you ever have before that in this country any isolated iwsociations of 
machinists?—A. No. 

Q. Or any national union before that?—A. There were branches of the Amalga- 
mrted Society of Engineers of Great Britain in different parts of the country, but 
more particularly in the centers. That was the only one, as far as I know, extst- 
ing. 1 was in the South at the time this organization came into existenciu ;iud 
the nearest branch of the Amalgamated Society was in Nashville, Teun, Whether 
it is in existence now I do not know. I was a member of the Amalgamated 
Society at that time, but dropped my membership when the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Machinists came into existence because you can not lielong to two trade 
organizations if you are a member of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
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Q. Were those branches .of the Aiiialffamated Society of Engineers oi)eratod 
nndor British cliarters?—A. No Britisli charters; li.aviug complete jurisdiction of 
their own affairs under the Anicricaii and Canadian council, the same as Aus¬ 
tralia has complete control of its affairs. 

Q. Has the organization of your present association abolished all these charters 
from the parent society in Englainl?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Are any of these in existence?—A. Still in existence and stronger than 
ever. 

Q. In this country?—^A. When it commenced there wore very few native Ameri¬ 
cans members of the Amalgamated S(x;iety of Engineers, hut a good many have 
since joined through being edncatl'd in the International Association of Machin¬ 
ists. The benefits to be gotten from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers are. 
greater than our native American workmen arc educated up to pay sufficient to 
receive, snch a.s out-of-work benefits in particular. 

Q. Tlum did the American associatit n —was it modeled somewhat after the 
British association?—A. No; it is becoming more in that line now; that is, the 
belter features of the Briti.sh trade-union idea are becoming a p.irt of the Ameri¬ 
can one, and a gi'eat many of thoidoasthatit was built upon are lieing eliminated, 
snch as, for instance, taking u]> the wliole of a meeting with initiative ceremonies, 
a lot of nonsense; that has been entirely eliminated now. And there wa.s a great 
deal of secret work, in emulation of the secret .socii'ties; that i.s done away with. 

Q. Did yon have pa.sswords, ami grip.s, and recognition signs?—A. Pas.sworda, 
and grips, and signs of recognition in tin' daytime or dark, and hailing .signs, and 
grip' , and all that iionsmisc. wliicii had no bii.siiiess; it has boon a great deal of 
iiard Work to bring it about to drop tliat out. but now wo are jiractically clear of 
it. There is a traveling password ikjw. Tiiat is all 1 know of it. 

Q. Hns the Amuriian association taken over from the Briti.sli assiKdation any 
of those things that wo call the rustoms of the trade wliich liave usually caused 
troiililes and strikes and disputes?—A. Customs of trade? 

Q. Yes; iiuleiieiidont of tile wage question?—A. No. 

Q. Privileges of trade?—A. No; in tlio a.ssociation of maohiiiists we are partic¬ 
ularly free from that liecaiiso the Americ.an workman has to work at high pres- 
Biiie all tile time. There have hem none of these restrictions that are common 
in England, and Scotland, and Ireland. There lias heou none of that—restricting 
the output of work. 

Q. The output?—A. There has been no rostrie.tion of output. I suppose that 
is'whet ^•ou refer to. 

Q. That is what I moan. That is one of tho customs. I mean those customs 
that are foreign to the traile unions of this country. The earlier iinious carried 
with them the customs of tliese foreign couiitrii's?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say. then, that yoiii' association is almost entirely free from 
those older customs in resinict to output, and time, and everything of that kind?— 
A. It is entirely free. 

Q. Plaled on a more demcKU-atie. basis'?—A. Yes. 

C^. And yet you say that Ihe old Amalgamated .Society of Engineers here still 
maintains its ground and grows'?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I.s tiiat more a matter from what .von might call tho habitat of the worker 
than it i.s from any particular advantages you gain?—A. No; I should rather say 
that it i.s throngli the clear-headedness of the American. When he once sees 
something that is going to lienefit him he is going after it. For instance, there 
is a sniierannnation benefit that is attached to the Amalgamated .Society of Enm- 
neers, a sick benefit, and an ont-of-work benefit that are not incorporated in the 
American organization. He has to pay a great deal more, but he sees the benefit 
of it. 


Q. Your organization in America does not contain these benefits?—A. Not yet. 

Q, Have you any death benefit at all?—A. Yes; a small death benefit of |60, 
and that i.s tho first thing in the shape of a benefit that we llave been able to 
wedge in. 

Q. Ill the la.st 10 years what has been the growtli of your organization?—A. 
From 5 njon beneath a locomotive engine in a locomotive shop in Atlanta to (this 
morning, when I got the figures) 35,000 members in good standing. 

Q. What are the annual dues?—A. It varies with localities. Where wages are 
high the dues are a little higher, though all that is paid to headquarters is the 
same—15 cents per capita per month and 26 cents every 8 months, which entitles 
them to 850 death benefit and a copy of the Journal for each month. 

Q, 'What is the initiation fee in your order?—A. Not less than fS. 

Q.'Have you any well-defined apprentice law?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to the time and proportion of apprentices to journeymen?—^A. As to 
pi’ojicirtion of apprentices to joufneymen and time. 
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Q. Will you pleaso give us that?—A. I will quote from our constitution, if yon 
have no objection, section 1 of article 2 of our subordinate lodge constitution. 

I will say that our branches are called lodges, which is a part of the early 
idea of the secret organization that has not been rubbed out yet. (Beading;) 
“ Any boy hereafter engaging himself to learn the trade of machinist must serve 
four (4) years. He shall in no case leave his employer vuthout .just cause. The 
following ratio of apprentices shall be allowed; One to eacii shot), irrespective of 
the number of machinLsts employed, and one to every five (,')) machinists there¬ 
after, and no boy shall begin to learn the trade of machinist until he is sixteen 
years old, nor after he is twenty-one years of age.” 

I will say tliat this has been practio;illy a dead letter, as far a.s we are able to 
put it in force through our .iurisdiction, until the recent meeting in New York 
last month between the members of the manufacturers’ Metal Trades Associa¬ 
tion and ourselves, and they have adopted this ratio of apprentices. 

Q. Do you find among the employers a desire to enlarge your apprentice.ship?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Both as to time and as to the number proportionate to the journeymen?— 
A. The number in particular; and the boy looks after the time himself, because 
as soon as he thinks he has aetjuired a little skill ho breaks away and goes 
elsewhere. 

Q. None of yoiir lodges are incorporated, are they?—A. No; not to niy knowl¬ 
edge. They may be locally, but not to my knowledge. I have no official 
knowledge. 

Q. Has your organization ever disscussed the incorporation of unions?—A. 
Well, we have done so. and we have concluded that it would not be wise just .yet 
to become ineori)orated, for the simple reason that wo are ignorant as to wiiat 
incoi-Mration means. 

Q. That is, ignprant of the advantage or disadvantage?—A. Exactly: and we 
thought it wiser to let matters stand as they were until we had time to investi¬ 
gate and give them attention. 

Q. What means have you taken to safeguard .vour national fund?—A. By Ismd- 
ing the ofiicjers—bonding in surety companies. 

Q. Have your local lodgTO jurisdiction of their own local funds indei)endent of 
the (iapitation tax?—A. Yes: outside of the p(“r capita tax. The per capita tax 
is iniid in the shape of stamps that avo bought from headquarters, and they are 
put in the bonk of membership, dated, so that any person going to a slio]) in search 
of a job or going to visit another city can show that he is in good standing through 
his stamps being there np to dab;. 

Q. And every one of your members carries one of those books?—A. Yes. We 
have endeavored to run'the association for the last :i or 4 years as nearly on scien¬ 
tific lines as we c,ould. We have adopted a number system, so that we can tell 
where a member is, when he left a particular locality, what rate of pay ho was 
receiving, whom he worked for, where he went to, and the next place where he 
deiiosited his book. Th('n he appears in a x>age. of our system—card system-^as a 
memlicr of .so and so local, so that we can put our finger on any man where he 
was within 2 months. 

Q. Does your organization receive on an equal footing the card of the English 
Amalgama'ted Society?—A. No; they are not interchangeable, though we are on 
the most friendly terras. If we can not find an International Machinists mem¬ 
ber to take a job that is vacant, we get an Amalgamated Society of Engineer 
man to take it. They do the same for us. 

Q. What is your strength in Canada?—A. Oh, probably 2,000 members. 

Q. In good working ordei ?—A. Oh, in excellent working order, particularly in 
the west. We have every machinist along the Canadian Pacific system from 
Winnipeg to British Columbia, and have an agreement with the railroad com¬ 
pany that is particularly favorable to our organization. 

Q. You might as well state to thi; commission the definition of the engineer 
proper. What is his business?-A. The engineer proiier as it is understood in 
this country? 

Q. Yes,—4- Jiist to attend to an engine. 

Q. That is all?—A. That is all. He is not supposed to make any repairs or any¬ 
thing like that. In fact, ho is not supposed to be skillful enough to make repairs. 

Q. He is the engine runner?—A. Keeps the engine running. Mr. Be,vnolde, 
the superintendent of the Allis Company, in Milwaukee, told me that his moat 
successful engineer was a man who never took off a cylinder cover, but just kept 
it running from year to year; the most successful man was a man who did not 
interfere with the mechanical part of it at all. 

Q. Tlien your organization has control over the stationary engineers?-A. We 
clmin no iurisdiction over stationary engineers; #ione whatever. Our members 
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can run engines for the simple reason that they build them. They could run any 
machine that they built. 

Q. This commission is interested in the settlement that was made of the late 
strike.—A. That is, after the Chicago strike? 

Q. Yes; the Chicago strike—the agreement between the National Metal Trades 
Association and the International Association of Machinists. Will you state to 
the commission what position you held in that settlement?—A. I was secretary 
of the board of arbitration. 

Q. Will you state where it met and the time?—A. It met at the Murray Hill 
Hotel, in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Secretary for the one side or for Isdli sides?—^A. For 
both sides; the joint commission. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Do you know how long it is since the National Metal 
Trades Association was organized?—A. No; I do not. I have heard it has been 
in existence for alx)ut 13 months. 

Q. It is an organization then apparently to meet an emergem^y?—A. Yes; at 
the first go off I think it wa.s to meet an emergency. 

Do you know now whether it is permanent or not?—A. To the lie.st of my 
belief it is a permanent imstitiition. 

Q. If yon will, jii.st state to the commission the troubles, the conditions, that 
led up to this last .strike or disagreement, and then the various steps that came 
into the strike situation, and then the means that were used to bring around an 
agreement, and the basis of both .sides in making the agreement—just a general 
statement. A. The whole aim and objec-t of our organization has been to reduce 
the hours of labor. That i.s one of the fundamental principles; that is the only 
excuse, I might say. for our existence at the beginning. Working along these 
lines, we concluded that the time had come when we ought to ask for ail-hour 
day, and we realized the fact that to get a reduction of the hours of labo’r from a 
machine shop means a groat deal more than it does to get; the same concession 
elsewhere. We recognize the fact that when a gentleman sinks his money in 
machinery he does it on a 10-honr basis. It is a strictly luisiness prnposltion.'anil 
if a man, we will say, has 10 machines and turns out 10 machines a day with the 
aid of these 10 machines that he has invested in and he cuts off an hour, it means 
that he can turn out only 0 machines, irresjiectivi" of whether wages have advanced 
or not. He can only turn out 9 machines, and to get the outnnt he had formerly 
he must have 11 machines and hire another man. Our idea to get a shorter 
workday is to give labor to the unemployed, and also to get a little more time to 
become human beings. In the larger citiesa man has to leave his home ^■ory early 
in the morning to get to work at 7 o’clock, and if he works until (! o'clock at night 
he gets back at a very late hour. The result is that he is tired and worn out and 
he is not as good a man morally or physically as he would be if he had a little 
more time for recreation and rest. Knowing this, we thought that the time had 
come when we ought to make a request forafi-hour day, saying nothing about an 
advance of wages or anything like that; and we thought that (Ihicago. being geo¬ 
graphically the central part, a great distributing jioint and so on, would beagood 
place to try it. So early in the year the local lodge.s—I think we have 8 or 9 in 
Chicago—brought up a set of resolutions in which the H-hour day was embodied. 
Others had only reference to shop management. That was the principal thing. 
But owing to the prosperity that we have been enjojdng for this last couple of 
years, probably 3 years, unprecedented in the history of our organization. I 
might say, the men were in that frame of mind that they thought that they could 
win anything, that they had only to make a demand atid it would be granted. 
They were excited, and 1 am under the opinion, as far as Chicago is concerned, 
they went off at halfcock. They really went on strike before the time agreed 
upon, and probably had they waited until the time agreed upon the manufacturers 
of Chicago wouldhave come to some understanding similar to the understanding 
that they did reach eventually after the strike had been in existence some months. 
I am not very familiar with the situation in Chicago, not having been there, but 
after the strike had been in existence some little time the manufacturers and some 
of our ofiBcials got together and they came to an am^eement that if (jie strike was 
declared off a meeting would be called later and these gentlemen would use their 
influence with the National Metal Trades Assotdation to come to an agreement 
witTi our association. Agreeably to this understanding they met at the Murray 
Hill Hotel. I may say that the presidents were appointed, and they had to 
appcflst two more on each side, and it had to be a vote of 4 one way before it 
would pass. We met in the Murray Hill Hotel and we went very carefully over 
everything. The session lasted 8 days. We were in continuous session and were 
ip communication with our advisors in all parts of the Union where we have 
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officials, by telepraph and long distance telephone; and the Metal Trades Associ¬ 
ation had their board of advisors there with them; they were more able to afford 
it than we; of course we could not afford anything like that. The result was that 
we came to a very good understanding with each other, entered into a written 
agreement recognizing each other, and making concessions on both sides. That, 
I think, has been the best step that has ever b^n taken by either the employer of 
labor or the organized labor in the United States of America. It has shown that 
the principle of arbitration is scientific and correct, and we hope for the very best 
results. Both sides will require a little time to be educated up to the point where 
they have to lose their individuality, so to speak, and put it in the hands of a 
national body to adjust for them any personal grievance that they may have, the 
employers as" well as the employees. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.! Have you a copy of the agreement?— A. I have not a 
copy of the agreement. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqohar, producing pamphlet.) Is this supposed to be a copy?— 
A. lExamining pamphlet.) I do not know that. This has been issued by the 
National Metal Trades Association, by Mr. Devens, the secretary. 

Q. And supposed to contain the whole agreement?—A. Undoubtedly, without 
reading, if they ^ent it out, it must be correct. I have every confidence in them 
as being gentlemen of honor, and that they would make no variation at all on 
anything they sent out. This is practically correct, I think. I see one or two 
little points here that it was agreed would not be made public, as we thought it 
was not of interest to the world at large—just merely in connection with shop 
management; does not affect the outer world at all; did not affect the arbitration 


m any way. 

Q. Would you say that that was a fair statement of the agreement?—A. Yes. 

Q. And will you present it, so far as you are concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. And take that as part of the minutes of your own testimony?—A._ Yes. 

(A copy of thfi agreement referred to by the witness, entitled Joint Ajjree- 
ment between the National Metal Trades Association and the International 
Association of Machinists, New York, May 18,1900. was put in evidence, a copy 
of which will be found set out in the testimony of Mr. H. F. Devens, secretary of 
the National Metal Trades Association, p. 505, this volume.) 

(J. What cities were involved in the strike before you made your settlement?— 
A. Chicajfo, Cleveland. Detroit—but only hi a lesser degree—Paterson, N. J., 
Pliiladelpnia. 

Q. Was Youngstown?—A. No. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) Columbus, Ohio?—A. Yes; we had a strike in 
CoTumbiis. Ohio. That is a minor plaice. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhab.) Probably involved half the membership in these 
strikes?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Not as many as that?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Yon gained the »-hour day, did you, in your settlement?—A. Yes. 

y. So that the »-hoiir day is now universal in your trade?—A. Not yet. 

Q. Accepted by all the parties to the agreement, anyway?—A. Yes; but it is 
not in existence yet. We work 57 hours a week. iU hours, beginning next No¬ 
vember, and next May we get the 9-hour day, which is far better for everybody. 


Q. Your fiplitting of the time was to cover contracts?—-A. So that it would not 
interfere with the men’s contracts; it would he an injustice, we realize that, par¬ 
ticularly in a machine .shop. A man who is digging sewers or who is knocking 
down rivets can do as much work in 8 hours as in 10; but a machine only runs 
so many feet, and we claim to get eve^hing from a machine that it is possible 
to get out of it. Being expert mechanics we work a machine up to the breaking 
down point. When we say a man can get out as much in 9 hours as he can in 10, 
it is impossible. We can only get out so much in a given time. When you 
reduce tW time you reduce the output. 

Q. What is the average wage in your trade?—A. It will average throughout 
the United States probably $2.25 to $2.50 a day. Some places it is as high as $4, 
and other places it is down to $2. 

Q. Of all the machinists of the country what is the proportion, or percentage, 
in your union?—A. I do not know. I do not know how many machinists there 
are in the United States. „ . , ... ^ ^ ^ 

Q. The organization, of course, is really m the larger cities and cannot enter 
into very small cities, six and seven thousand, and towns such as that?—A. Well, 
yes, and less than that. For instance, in little viUages where there is only a 
roundhouse of a railroad, or it is the end of a division and there is nothing there 
except locomotive shops, that may be thoroughly organized. There may not be 
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a man employod there who is not a member (if onr .association or the Amalgam¬ 
ated Society of Engineers. 

Q. Have yon any sympathy, or relationship rather, with the brotherhoods of 
tho railroad.s?—A. Oh, tho very best feeling exists between ns. 

Q. Whilo yon avere in this disenssion in Now York over yonr agreement, did 
it seem to be the opinion both of the employeies and tho employers there that 
arbitration in the handicraft or in the bnsiness or ti'ado was better than state 
arbitration?—A. Well, that did not come np. 

Q. What is your own opinion of it?—A. My ojiinion of it is that it must lie 
spontaneous to bo effective. I do not think that arbitration w'ould be successful if 
either nr both parties were coerced into it either by law or anything else. I 
think that when you enter into an agi-eement, as we did in New York, it is far 
better to trust to each other’s honor for the resnlt.s than in be forced into it by a 
law; and I am under the impression that the meeting in New Y'ork opened the 
eyes of both p.arties to a great extent, ft niad(> tlie employer more tolerant 
toward the organiz.atiou. He got disillusioned in a great many things. He 
thought that a trade unionist was a long-haired individual with horns and all 
that sort of thing, going out in .search of trouble; and the man, the employee, 
was taught that the emjiloyiT wa.s a reasonable b(>ing pist tlu' same as he was 
bim.self, and would not iiai-m him. I have the grt'.atcst hopes for the results of 
that conference. I am glad that 1 have lived to seo it. 

Q. You know how these State arbitration boards act and all that. Do yon 
think that tho trade.s could settle th(;ir disputes better among themsedves through 
voluntary arbitration th,au through a State law?—A. Well, I think that they are 
able to settle itamong themselves nptoa ('(‘rtain ixiiiit. For instance, I think 
that the liuilding trades in Chuiugo, from my knowledge of bolh paitie.s there to 
the controversy, onght to bo forced into arbitration. That is my private opinion. 
I think that they (.mght to bo forced into it tor the good of the rest of the city. 

Q. That is, it is detrimental to the local well-being'?—A. Yes. it is detrimental. 

tj. In the way that it has been'?—A. In tho way that it is now or as it has been. 
They are getting together now. 

0." &) that in the event of a dispute yon would have a State law that you could 
make an arbitration independent of .your own trade'?—A. Yes, I think that would 
be beneficial. 

Q. How far would yon go?—A. Well, it would only depend on circumstances. 
I would not call a halt before patience ceased to be a virtue, to bring them up. 

Q. Do you think that Ihese mobs and sceue.s of violence are detrimental to the 
trade unions'?—A. 'Yes, yes. 

Q. Do yon think that when you reach tho destniction of property and danger 
to life iind limb, the law ought to step in. when destruction comes from a strike. 
I mean'?—A. I liave never known of a strike yet where trade unionists had tuiy- 
tbing to do with tho destruction of provierty. Tliey have been blamed for it, as 
in tho A. E. U. strike in Chicago, and it was found afterwards that it was others 
than the strikers that did it. Tlmt ciime out in the evidence. 

Q. Well, would not tho law look on the strike as being tho incentive to the 
moD?—A. Yes. But a strike is very often caused by the arrogance of the 
employer, saying, " I have nothing to talk to you about;cometome individually;" 
ignoring the fact that the men are organiztid the same as he is himself. Ignoring 
that fact, h(i treats them with contempt and pretends to treat with them as indi- 
vidnals. But if he would just get riel of that and treat with them as an organ¬ 
ized body, I do not believi! there would Ixj any strikes at all. See bowthe strikes 
are eliminated from the railroad brotherhoods. A strike very rarely occurs. 
There was a strike among the telegraphers on the SoutlieiTi system awhile ago. 
It was a running away, taking the bit in tho teeth and going a\^ay without con¬ 
sultation with anyone, that brought on that strike—^jirobably an individual. 

Q. How far do you think arbitration by the State ought to go in the settlement 
of disputes?—A. WeU, I do not like the State stepping in*at all, personally, 
bf'canse if the State says to me that I must go to work, it can also say to me what 
church I shall go to or what political party I must uphold and all that sort of 
thing. If it has the right in one case, it ceitainly would have it ii\.the other. I 
am afraid that if the State steps in, as the socialistic school wishes it to—when I 
say socialistic school, I mean the German idea of socialism, the barrack-room 
idea of socialism that has been taught throughout the United States—I am afraid 
that if enforced it would bo detrimental to us as a ^ople. We are different; we 
ought to have more elbow room. Personally, I aid in favor of socialism; not the 
biMrack-ropm socialisnt; not that I should lift my hammer and bring it down as a 
soldier wopld his musket. I do nut believe that, and I do not believe the average 
workman does. I think if the State should interfere we probably should not do 
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aa well as wo are doine in the way of expanding, opening up new territories and 
new countries. I think the present system will keep in vogue until the Sahara 
blooms like a rose; until a loc'omotivo through Siberia and Africa will be going 
everywhere; until wo have an electric light in every little town. I think we are 
doing so well without State interference that it would be folly to bring the State 
ill; and if we bring the State into lalxir troubles it is the thin edge of the wedge 
that would bring it into other things. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahuis.) Suppose that the strike had reached a jxiint that it 
was necessary for the govonior to call out t'.ie militia to protect life and jiroporty, 
then would the jiublic have an interest in the matter in dispute?—A. Yes; I 
should say so, when it came to that point where you must arbitrate. In all labor 
troubles I have never known of a single instance where the employee refused to 
arbitrate*. It has alway.s lieen the employer who refused to arbitrate. 

Q. (By Mr. FAEyUHAa.) Have your local lodges the power of arbitration?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

Q. Do they have to go to the iiatioual <-ouncil for their advice or appeal?—A. If 
they can not sncci'ed. 

Q. In the local lodge?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Li viNQSTON.) On what ground do you justify the con¬ 
duct of the labor men in St. Loni.s at this time?—A. I do not'know that the labor 
men in St. Louis are doing anything out of the way. I do not believe there is a 
single trade unionist involved in tbo.se struggles, f saw a statement made by tin* 
president of the .street carmens union, in which ho repudiated everything. I 
know the gentleman personally and I do not think he would be a party to auy of 
the— 

Q. (Interrupting.) Well, have yon taken imy means of making that public so 
the world wonlil know it. You krow the outside world holds your organization 
responsible for i}U that conduct therc?--A. I <io not know what means I could 
take to give it puldicity—merely my opinion. 

Q. Suppose that the heads of your organization should publish a card denounc¬ 
ing it; have they done that?—A. No; t do not Ihink it would have any eife(.'t if 
they did. 

Q. Yon think not?—A. No; the Associated Press gave publicity to Mr. Mahon'.s 
statement that he did not countenance, or his organization did not countenance, 
anything like what was lieiiig earrii'd on in >Si. Louis. 

Q. Well, is the Federation of Labor involved in it in any way in St. Louis?—A. 
Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you not think your organiziitioii should put a stop to that by coming out 
and denouncing it and asking these men who liave lioen displaced from the street 
cars to prohibit it?—A. I do not think it is the men who are displaced from the 
street cars that are creating the distiirhances; it is their spnpatlrizers. Who these 
sympathizers are I do not know. They may be the hirelings of some jieople who 
would 1)0 interested ill seeing the men on strike getting into trouble. 

Q. Do you think that the sympathizs-r would go counter to the bidding and 
orders of those ho is sympathizing with?—A. No real sympathizers. 

Q. Suppose a discharged street-car driver, a conductor, or a inotorman would 
come out and ask these sympathizers not t o engage in these public demonstrations— 
shooting and throwing rocks, and taking off women's clothes and painting them 
m-een, and all that—do you think they would do it then?—A. They have done so, 
but it seems to have had no effect. 


Q. Is there any way t hat your labor organization can discountenance that kind 
of Mnduct so as to stop it. It is hurting labor organizations worse than it is 
hurting anybody else. Tl-' public charge it on you'?—A. I am aware of the tact, 
I do not know of anything that can bo done. 

Q. You were talking about arbitration. While arbitration is in process it 
seems that these outbreaks occur. Is there any way of preventing these ont- 
breaks?—A. As far aa St. Louis is concemed- 

Q. (Interrupting.) I only mentioned that as an instance.—A. In tliat partic¬ 
ular case, as an instance, there is no chance of arbitration, because the street-car 
company w^l not arbitrate. They will not recognize the right of the men to 
organize; will not treat with them as an organized body. 

Q. That brings on the trouble?—A. That brings on the trouble. 

Q. When tho matter was before Congress your people objected to compulsory 
arbitration. If you had not done that and the law had been passed providing for 
compulsory arbitration, these men could not have objected. What do you say 
about that?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Would you recommend any addition to the methods of arbitration so as to 
m^e it compulsory?—A. As I said before, I am afraid of the State stepping in. 
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Q. You are afraid you would get into the lion’s paw?—A. Not particularly 
that. At the present time we know that the State apparently is more friendly to 
the employer of labor than it is to the employee, judging hy results. ■ 

Q. I think perhaps that is far fetched. I do not want to dispute it, however, 
but I am inclined to think you are mistaken about that.—A. I may be mistaken 
and the working people may be mistaken. 

Q. I will tell you why. You come to Congi-ess now, and let the labor people 
make their wishes known, and Congress has invariably tried to accommodate 
them, to do what they want done. You could not charge that Congress is more 
friendly to the employer than the employee, and I am inclined to think that in 
many States you are mistaken. You may be right in some, but it seems to me 
you want a stronger remedy than you have now; and how are you going to get 
it?—A. There was a meeting the other day in Chattanooga passing resolutions, 
and I am afraid if you went there for arbitration the average worker would get 
very poor resiilt-s—very poor. 

Q. Now, if you ask this commission to recommend things to Congress as to 
smdi legi.slation, if there is nothing in it. no power in it, no moans of entocing it, 
it appears to us as an idle proposition if there is no legislative power, no court, 
no executive power behind it. It is a matter of gcxid will, whether you get the 
employees and employer in good humor and get them together and sidtle on it. 
You take your chau(«s altogether, and as in Chattanooga and St. Louis you wull 
find they will not do it. Have you any other method you could .sugge.st, by which 
you could force tlu'se employers to arbitrate?—A. No; Ido not know' of anything. 

Q. (By Mr. Farvuhar.) Is it a fact that over half the strikes in this country 
are caused by the nonrecognition of employees by employers?—A. Yes; I should 
say. There is a very small percentage of strikes in our organization that have 
taken place through the stupidity and bullheadedness of local officials of the organ¬ 
ization, but very rarely; where they have got it into their heads that they were 
bigger than the organization and saw they were going to make a winning fight 
out of it, and made demands and in a tone of voice that probably no man would 
listen to—kind of a case of “ putting a beggar on horseback." 

Q. Do you have the business agent or walking delegate in your organization?— 
A. Oh, yes; but he is a very harmles.s individual. He has no powers (‘xcept the 
powers delegated to him by the local—absolutely none. He can not do anything 
without instructions of the local lodge. He only came into exi.stenco because if 
a eommittee—a shop committee, for instance—was appointed (o go and lay a com¬ 
plaint against a shop grievance; for instance, a machine that had not the proper 
housing around it, or some grievance of that nature, in many cases the conimittoe 
were discharged—lost their jobs. Putting the business agent in, he goes and 
makes the complaint and he can not be discharged. So i-eally ho is a creature 
brought into existence by the arbitrary act of the employer. Then he collects 
duns; tells a man when he is getting in arrears; tells a man where he can get a 
job. If a man comes in that is out of work he goes to the business office and the 
business agent tells him where there is work to bo had. So he is really a useful 
and inoffensive individual, and not to ho compared with the popular idea of a 
walking delegate. 

Q. (.^ Mr. A. L. Harris.) He has no control over the shop?—A. None what¬ 
ever. Wo paid to business agents last year $.5,046.07 in the shape of wages, and 
and we have had 20 of them in the different States; so that sum divided among 
20 tor 12 months does not show an extraordinary pay received. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) He is not admitted to shops, except at the pleasure of 
the proprietor?—A. Oh, no. In fact, he does not go into the shop at all during busi¬ 
ness hours. He goes to the business office if he has business with the firm, and 
when he goes to collect dues or to notify men of their apjKiintment on commit¬ 
tees—sick committee, entertainment committee, or picnic committee—he goes at 
the meal hour. 

tj. Do you believe that strikes and lockouts are now done away with in your 
organization as the result of this action at the Munay Hill Hotel in New York?— 
A. Yes; as far as members of the Metal Trades Associations are concerned. We 
may have strikes at shops outside of that organization. i 

Q. You mean nonunion shops?—A. Oh, no; the shops that do not belong to the 
Metal Trades Association. They are nonunion shops as far as that organization 
Is concerned. 

’ Qi Your people are organized in those shops?—A. Yes. 

W. Have you many such?—A. Oh, yes. 

(1 What percentage of your .35,000 members are under the jurisdiction of the 
Metal Tradee Ae 80 ciati<.>n? — A. I could not say. I do not toiow how many 
firms- 
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Q. (Intemipting.) All in Chicago and Cleveland?—A. No. I think only 5 
firms in Cleveland belong to the Metal Trades Association, They are stronger in 
Chicago than elsewhere. 

Q. Is not this action likely to have an inflnence on these shops to bring the pro¬ 
prietors into the Metal Trades Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. And bring them under this agreement of yours?—A. Yes. A great many 
of them liave come in under this agreement. Whether they have joined the Metal 
Trades Association or not, I do not know; but they have agreed to abide by the 
decision of the New York conference. 

Q. Under this agreement you work with nonunion as well as with union men?— 
A. Yes. Wo have always done so. We have never made any claim that a man 
must lielong to tlie machinists’ union before he can work in a shop. TTiat was 
the idea at tlie lH‘ginning of the organization, but some people came into power 
with more advanced ideas and they eliminated that altogether. It is our policy 
that any man has a right to work irrespective of wliether he belongs to a labor 
organization or not, but we are going to try and induce him to join, and make 
him see that it is to his interest whether a machinist or not, whether a helper in 
the shop, or a boiler maker, or a pattern maker—we eudeaver to show him that 
it is to Ins lienefit to join the organization of his craft. 

(By Mr. r-ikc^UHAK.) So that really you have the open .shop in your organi¬ 
zation?—A. We do not know anything of the closed shop. 

Q. What is your experience about that after the.se years of organization—hold¬ 
ing to the ojien shop; has it increased your membership and strengthened your 
union?—A. Undoubtedly it has. 

Q. Do you find these nonunion men faithful to yon when they come under your 
discipline?—A. Oh, yes. The men whom we have had occasion to discipline, when 
they have Isieii disciplined and humbled, become, the most loyal, and they are 
strong in propaganda work. 

Q. {By Mr. A. L. Harris.) By disciplined, do you mean a laying off or a fine 
for sonu' infringement of your rules?—A. Yes. 

Q. He does not become an enemy then?—A. Oh.uo. We have found, at least I 
have found, that the teaching of discipline is the hardest thing; to make a man 
amenable to the laws of the organization. He joins, and probably has never read 
the constitution and all that sort of thing, and when he infringes a certain thing, 
and gets fined, he studies the constitution and becomes loyal to it. 

Q. Have you any rule covering expulsion?—A. Not particularly. 

Q. Do you hold out probation for a man to amend his ways and come back?— 
A. That IB always advocated. 

Q. So that you have not really a permanent expulsion list?—A. No, we will 
forgive seven times seven. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have there not been recently large accessions to your 
ranks from these nonunion men who work in shops with your members?—A. Yes, 
there lias been quite an accession to tbo ranks this spring from the ranks of the 
unorganized who were supported liy tho organized men during the strike. They 
had nothing to fall hack on themselves, and were very anxious to go out on 
strike; in fact, in Cleveland they were the principal factors in starting the strike, 
and it was under the impression that it eould be won like the charge of a regi¬ 
ment. I think that time has gone by. A strike is more like a siege, a matter of 
endurance. These unorganized men bad made no preparation as we had done. 
They had no benefits coming to them and all they received was from the organ¬ 
ized men. Now that they hai a gone hack to work again they have invariably 
made application for membership. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You have the native and foreign element 
in vonr org.inization?—A. \ es. 

Q. Which is the harder to control?— A. Some are hard to control along certain 
lilies and others along other lines. For instance, we have a strong Q-erman ele¬ 
ment in the large cities where they transact all their business in Q-ennan, have 
a constitution in German, etc. They are strongly tinged with socialistic princi¬ 
ples and have very often kicked over the traces of trades unionism as we lay it 
down, while, on the other hand, the English-speaking lodges need be disciplined 
along other Ifnes altogether. 

Q. Then yon admit the foreign element is more apt to do what you call kick 
over the traces than the native?—A. They seem inchned to, yes. 

Q. Do you encourage lodges where they transact all their business in a foreign 
language? Have you no rule to prohibit that?—A. No. 

Q. Eto you want to encourage that?—A. Oh, no; we do not encoura^ it. 

Q. Do you discourage it?—A. We do discourage it, but we can nflt help our¬ 
selves, For instance, we used to have oonstitutiona in French, German, Bobe- 
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inian, and English; now we have them only in English and Q-erman. We ]tnooke<l 
out the French, which was very strong in Canada and in Quebec, around there, 
and they are now transacting their business in English and all their correspond¬ 
ence with headquarters in English; and the Bohemians in the West—Chicago, 
Minnesota, and around there—are working English now. We try in various 
ways. For in-stance, wo would hold back the printing of the c.onstitution for 
months and months until they got disgusted. We could not do it openly, but 
we did everything we could to retard the foreign spirit. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The organization is an Americanizing institution 
then?—A. Thoroughly so, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhab.) Speaking of foreigners, what do you think is the pro¬ 
portion of foreign born in your whole membership?—A. Perhaps 50 per cent. It 
might bo. a little over that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) A large portion of that is English speaking, though?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. English, Irish, and Scotch?—A. Yes, and Welsh. Yon see, the moment 
a man crimes here from an English-speaking country—an immlgant—ho does not 
require to be educated up to trades unionism; he has absorbed it with his mother’s 
milk, so to .speak, and ho comes here fully prepared to join ns. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What jiolitical influence do you exercise 
over ycHir membership?—A. Wo claim none. We advise them at all times to vote 
where it will do the most good. 

Q. That is what I mean. You require and exiiect yotir niembtrs to vote where 
their interests lie?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You do not acccpi that word -‘reipure?''—A. We 
advise. 

Q. (By Repre.sentative Livingston.) Let us put it advise." Yon advise your 
members to vote where their intcrcst.s lie. What do you mean by advise? Sup- 
po.se a man kmks and does not do it?—A. We can not olj,1eet to his kicking. We 
endeavor to show him that it is to his best interest to vote for Mr, So-and-so, 
because Mr. So-and-.oo has pledged himself that he will do everything he can to 
introduce an 8-hour law or supisirt an 8-hour law if introduced, irre.spjctive of 
what party he belongs to. 

Q. It is charged sometimes that these labor organizations are bonght nj) by 
wholesale by political le.sders. How about that?—A. I do not believe a word 
of it. 

Q. You have never had any advances made to your people?—A. No, indeed; 
absolutely none. 

Q. (By Mr. Pakquhar.) Have you any rule in respect to the introduction of 
jxilitinal questions into your lodges?—A. In our lodges all questions of an eco- 
mftnic nature are discussed, and one meeting in each month is set apart for that 
punosc—educational For instance, some member is appointed to read a paper 
on a certain sub,iect—municipal ownership, or anything like that of interest to 
working people; the republican principle of expansion, whether good or bad for 
the working people. We had that discussed in Youngstown, Ohio, a couple of 
weeks ago. 

Q. Can you admit the di8cns.sion of partisan politics in your lodges?—A. Not 
partisan. 

Q. Entirely excluded?—A. It is entirely excluded—paitisan politics aud religion. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It is in your constitution?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You take up the tariff and the financial 
questions, and you discuss them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And municipal ownership?—^A. Yes. 

Q. You take up all the questions that the different political parties handle, and 
discuss them, do you not?— A. If they affect labor economics at all. 

Q. They all affect it. I contend that taxation in its last analysis is the sweat 
of the face, and the man that holds to that doctrine must believe that all political 
questions affect labor.—^A. Yes; but the average workingman can not think deep 
enough to see that. 

Q. If you mean ^ partisan politics that yon do not participate in a convention 
and nominate Mr. Bryan or Mr. McKinley or anylwdy else, 1 understand it*, but 
if you mean that you do not take hold of any question that the political parties 
handle, that is not oorrert.—^A. Certainly; but not from a partisan standpoint, 
and not to indorse any particular political party. We indorse principles, not 
parties. 

Suppose two parties come to you and say to your organization, “We will 
bw fight for the measures that you are fighting for.” Cne is a Democrat and 
sac is a Republican. What would you do m that case? Let us see how partisan 
you are.—A. IndividnaUy? 
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Q. No; your organization.—A. We would not interfere at all. 

Q. Wonld you advise your members to vote for ono or the other?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) You oould not pass a resolution advising the body to 
vote for anybody?—A. No: the only thing is to pass resolutions saying it is 
advisable to vote for the party who will do so. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston.) I iiresnme they have intelligence enough 
to know who their friends are, whether in one political party or the other, but it 
has been charged openly, and strongly, too, that you would hold together in a 
partisan campaign and throw your whole weight to one side or the other.— A. I 
know that has been claimed by so-called labor leaders, bnt it is only for their 
own personal ends they make that claim, and they have no i>ower whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Tho so-called labor leader who deals in politics and 
pretends to deliver goods never delivers them?—A. He is a fraud; yea. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston.) Do you discipline such men?— A. We 
have never had anything to do with them in oiir organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Keknepy.) Do you find that your members generally belong to 
one party or the other and vote with ono party or the other, and can not bo 
influenced, as a general thing, away from their party afliliations?—A. That is so 
as a general rule, though we find tlu' local lodges will pass a .set of resolutions 
and instruct the secretary to write to Senator So-and-so and ask him to do what 
he can for such and such a measure, irrespective of the party he belongs to or the 
majority of the meml)ers l)elong to. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) Have you any data you would like to present to the 
commission in respect to your organization?—A. Strikes cost us this last year 

Q. (By Representative Livinostos.) Who do you mean by u.s?—.4. The 
organization. 

Q. Not the whole labor organization?—A. Oh.no; the International AssiK-iation 
of Machinists. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How much of a fund did you have to draw that from, 
or was it by special assessment?—A. Special aa.ses8ment. 

Q. Do you have any fund?—A. We have never made any pretense of having a 
fund. 

Q. (ByMr. Faeijuiiar.; Do you believe it is good policy to have a strike fund?- 
A. I think not, because if there is a big strike fund, with a crowd of men that 
have been organized very rapidly, they are very itpt to take advantage of it and 
go on strike whether there is any chance of winning or not, and whether they 
have a just cause or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) And there is no necessity for a strike fund now, in 
view of this agreement?—A. Not as far as the members of the Metal Trades Asso¬ 
ciation are concerned. We think we have eliminated strikes altogether, and the 
sooner all the manufacturers .join that association tiio better we shall like it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What items make up that amount—the actual 
money paid by the organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any loss of time?—A. Oh, no; that is not taken into consideration at all. In 
death benefits, $3,72,'): wo pay $50 a death and the $25 was for a half-memlier, an . 
apprentice in the lust (i months of his membership. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Can yon give an estimate of what strikes 
have cost the labor organizations of the United States in the last 12 months?—A. 
No; I <,ould not. 

Q. Is there any way of getting at that?—A. I do not think there would be, 
because we have found that every dissolute man, whether a machinist or not, in 
the larger cities, where we have had a strike, ha.s come around to the headipiarters 
of the strike committee and asked for assistance; and we have no way of finding 
out whether he is a machinist, but he has to be assisted, as otherwise he threatens 
to go in and work. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQUHAe.) Did the large strike fund in the hands of the British 
At^ociation of Ihigineers tend to its disadvantage in the long run in their great 
strike?—A. No; they are thoroughly educated there; they do not go off at half- 

Q. What was the cost of tho last ^eat strike in England?—A. I oould not say; 

I have not the figures in mind, but it was way up in the millions of pounds. 

Q. You give it as your opinion that a large strike fund at headquarters is rather 
detrimental?—A. To a young organization, yea. 

Q. In the case of the Cigar Makers’ Union you think it would be proper?—A. 
Ym- they are all educated; and in fact there is no chance of having a big strike 
fund, commonly, until they are educated, because they can not see any advantage 
in putting any money away to one side. 

77Sa-32 
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Q. Do you believe in high dues or low dues?—A. I believe in high dues and In 
having sick benefits, death benefits, out of work benefits, etc., which can only be 
had through high dues. 

Q. Is it your observation of trades unions that those having high dues are the 
Rtronge.st organizations and the longest lived?—A. Yes; and the freest from 
trouble. 

Q. What idea have you relative to cooperation of labor with capital in respwt 
to i-ules of work and hours of work, and even sliding scales carrying wages with 
them?—A. I believe in that, if it could be establi.shed. They req^uire a great deal 
of hard work and getting of data so as to work correctly—classifying it—whiidi 
could never be done by the workingman's side. They have not sufficient capital, 
and the assistance in that direction must come from above. 

Q. Your idea is, then, that ultimately what is contended against is what is called 
the wage system, which will be amalgamated into the cooperative system of labor 
and capital, wdiero every man gets W'hat he is worth'?—A. Yes; and the total 
elimination of wages, as wages, altogether. It is bound to come eventually. 

Q. As the trades unions become educated in the economics of the country you 
wiU approach that condition'?—A. Yes; and as the employer gets organized into 
trusts and saves all waste, and the department stores increase in numbers for a 
time, and then decrease in uiimlier, concentrating more in one, having distrib¬ 
uting points, eliminating :vll waste, I think it will be to the advantage of every 
one. It will be a slow process and a great many will suffer during the period of 
transition. 

Q. Do not all evolutions reach a condition of hard.ship in the prcxiessof change?— 
A. Undoubtedly; birth is always painful. 

Q. (By Mr. Kensedy.) Have you any further data to present'?—A. I think I 
have given yoiiaboutall thefigiiros. Woincreased in membership,,iudging from 
the due stamps at headquarters, 1(K) jier cent last year. We paid in victimized 
benefits iii the year. That is when a man has been discharged without any 
just cause, and rather than have the men strike to have him reinstated, where we 
have not been strong in the factory, we have paid him his wages rather than have 
any trouble. There is no provision actually made for that; that is simply the 
policy of the organization. 

Q. All incidental'?—A. An incidental. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakhis.) Is that adopted by other labor organizations?—A. 
Not that I know of. It is a capital idea. We find it is very beneficial sometimes, 
particularly where we have had only a half dozen men in a shop where there were 
probably 20, and no opportunity of getting work ehsowhere, and any number of 
men for the employer to get to fill the places. Where a man has been discrinii- 
iiated against and thrown out, and the rest of the shop want to go on strike in 
sympathy, we say, “ No; w^e can not win. We will pay him his wages until he 
gets a job.’’ In the meantime all the business agents in close proximity look out 
for a job for him. 

Q. Have you a limit to the production of any of your members—the work they 
do?—A. No; wo are supposed to take out all there is in the machine. 

Q. You encourage better quality of production among your men?—^A. Yes; so 
that when the employer of labor wants a man he will go to one of our members 
and ask him if he knows of one of his kind who is out of employment. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennbuy.) Have you any statistics from the Government or other 
sources showing the total number of machinists in the United States?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any well-defined idea as to the number?—A. No. I am in hopes 
that this census will give ns something of that nature, because we have had 
absolutely nothing so far as I know or can find out. 

Q. I noticed in the papers recently that somebody belonging to your organiza¬ 
tion claimed that you controlled 100,000 machinists, and I see you state the num¬ 
ber at 35,000.—A. Probably what was meant at that time was that outside of our 
15,000 or 40,000 membership there were other men, nonunion men. who would go 
out as well, which they undoubtedly'would. That is how I occo mt for that 
statement as published in the newspapers. 

Q. You saw it?—A. Oh, yes; I saw it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything further you desire to state?- 
A. No; I do not know of anything. 1 wishw to show to the best of my ability 
that the International Association of Machinists is a new, up-to-date, modem 
ttade union, trying to do the best it can for Its members, and trying to eliminate 
everything objectionable in the old trade-union idea, making it better each day. 
JTe publi&—something that no other labor organizations do so far as I know of— 
we publish our financial statement each month and give it to the world through 
our journal. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are not able to give the financial standing of the 
local lodges?—A. Yea; each month there is a monthly statement sent to head- 
quartere. Everything is known, and we can draw upon our local lodges in times 
of trouble up to a certain amount, $1 per capita I think it is. We have never had 
occasion to do that but once, and then only up to 50 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What i)er capita do the hx-.a! members ray the inter¬ 
national?—A. Fifteen cents a month, and 25 cents a quarter for the death benefit. 

Q. This 15 cents per month is for what purjK'Sc?—A. Headquarters expenses, 
and all expense.s—everything. 

CJ. Since the question of strikes is done away with you look for a reduction of 
this per capita tax?—A. No; I do not think so. In all probability we shall take 
up .some other form of insurance and make another beneficial feature. 

Q. What salary do your international pre.sident and secretary get?—A. The 
international president has $1,500; the vice-])re.sulent—myself—makes $1,300, and 
the seeretary $1,200. 

Q. (By Mr. PARyUHAlt.) And expen.so of travel?—A. Yes; actual railroad fare. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There is no gilt-edged sal ary connected with the organ¬ 
ization?—A. Oh. no; absolutely none. 

Q. (By Mr. FABqUHAii.) Have you any friction between your organization and 
the International Typographical Union in connection with the control of the 
liuotyiie machine.s?—A. There is some, and it is not settled yet. They claim 
.iurisdietion and wo claim .iurisdiction. The nuitter is in the hands of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor now. The American Federation of Labor has appointed 
a committee of arbitration. Our association lias appointed a representative, but 
the printers have not done it yet. I presume they can not do it until their con¬ 
vention. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are under the expectation that settlement will be 
made immediately after the meeting of the International Tyiiographical Union?— 
A. We hope so. 

(L Have yon appointed arbitrators already on that?—A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


WA.sHlN(tTnN. D. 0.. Jime 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HENKY FAIKBANKS DEVEN8, 

Asdstai'l Sucretary National Metal Tradi'x Amjciaiion. 

The commission met’ at 10.515 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. Henry 
Fairbanks Devens was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows; 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) Yon will please .state your name, present address, and 
business.-A. Heniy Fairbanks Devens, No. 95 Lilierty street. New York; assist¬ 
ant secretary of tbo Nation.al Metal Trades Association. 

Q. Wliat is the character of this National Metal Trades Association?—A, The 
National Metal Trades Association is a voluntary association of manufacturers 
who have joined together for the purpose of defending themselves against unjust 
demands from labor organizations, and also to look into any difficulties that may 
come up between an employer and his employees, and endeavor to adjust the same 
in an amicable manner. 

Q. How long have you been organized?—A. The association has been organized 
since Decemlx'r 15, 1899: but previous to that there was a local organization 
formed in New York City of some twenty of the manufacturers last August, and 
they used to hold their meetings possibly every week or two weeks at the Astor 
House there, and discu.ssed the advisability of entering into a national association. 

Q. What form does your association take—^isit officered fully? have by-laws?— 
A. Yes; constitution and by-laws. We have a president, a first and second vice- 
president, a secrehiry and treasurer, and an assistant secretary; I, however,being 
the only salaried officer. We also then have an administrative council that is 
composed of the executive officers and the chairmen and vice-chairmen of our 
district committees. Our district committees are coinposed of 5 members e^, 
representing the country in a geographic manner. For instance, the United 
■fied into 
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gists of 18 members, and they have of course the jurisdiction of matters pertain¬ 
ing to the association. 

Q. Does your association deal with other matters than simply organized labor? 
Have yon anything in your constitution that deals with your own trade?—A. No. 

Q. Nothing at all with the supplies?—A. No. 

Q. With railroad transportation?—A. No. 

Q. But simply organized under an emergency?—A. That is the idea; yes. 

Q. For the care of your own interests as far as the employers are concerned in 
your trades?—A. Yes. Now, in order to explain more fully; We have two funds 
established; one is known as the general fund, and the other is the reserve fund. 
The general fund is made up from the dues. Each member is assessed at the 
pre.sent time, paying ,'51()0 a year, payable quarterly. The reserve fund is a fund 
that is set aside tiy the association, and it is derived as a revenue from taxing the 
employees in the different member shops, that is. the employees, such as machin¬ 
ists. jiattem makers, boiler makers, or tho.se trades taken care of by our associa¬ 
tion. This reserve fund is set aside. I might say it is an emergency fund. In 
case trouble should come we have thi.s fund to help out a member of the associa¬ 
tion in any trouble that might arise. 

Q. Something of the character of what union.s h.ave in strike funds?—A. Yes; 
it is practically a strike fnnd, you may say, although we do not like to say that 
our association is simply formed as a fighting organization, or that the fund is a 
fighting fund. We do not care about using that term, and try not to. The object 
of our as.sociation i.s not to have any .such difficulty; 

Q. Hi>w large is your meniber.ship now?—A. wo have 114 members at the 
present tiino. 

Q. Then, when you say members, you mean representative firms?—A. Yes; 114 
reiirosentative firms. 

Q. Do you cover pretty nearly the whole United States?—A. No; we do not. 
At the present time we cover Ma8.sa,chn.setts. Connecticut, New York. New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio. Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Mnnesota, 
Missouri, and Colorado. 

t^. What were the causes that brought about the late strike in the machinists' 
trad(! in this country from your point ot view'?—A. I suppose you mean the city 
of Cliicago, do you not? 

(J. Yes. While Chicago was really the nucleus of the strike, was there not a 
sympathetic strike feeling in the other cities like Cleveland. Youngstown, etc.'?— 
A. There w'as a rather sympathetic—I might call it a sympathetic movement on 
foot. There had been no actual strike, although it was acknowledged by the 
International Association of Machinists that if the Chicago strike—if the deiminds, 
rather, which led to the Chicago strike were not acceded to, sympathetic strikes 
would follow in the large cities of the Central West and in the East, and many 
manufacturers expected that that would result. The Chicago strike came from a 
demand made by the biisine.ss delegates of the Machinists’ Union upon the niami- 
facturers in the city of CMcago. I'he demands were in the form of an agreement 
which they desired to have the manufacturers enter into with their association, 
and it containeil 11 clauses. This agreement was sent to a good many of the man¬ 
ufacturers, and 111 other instance.s it wa.s merely taken by the business agent to the 
manufacturer, who was asked to look it over and to sign it. Previous to that. 
Business Delegate Brown, repre.sonting the International A.ssociation of Machin¬ 
ists in that city, about the 23d of January, I think it was, wrote a letter to a niiiii- 
ber of manufacturers m Chicago asking them to meet him at a certain place (I 
forget the name of the place) to talk over certain matters regarding their 
employees, and I think there were 4 mannfactnrerH of the city who went there. 
He then waited for some 3 weeks, and again wrote to them, stating that the first 
call apparently had not met with hearty respond, and tliat he would like very 
much to take this matbu up again. At that time, I believe, according to his 
testimony, he sent out some 20 copies of this agreement to different manufacturers, 
and as no attention was paid to them, ho then took this agreement and went to a 
greai many of the shops and presented it to the superintendent or to the manager, 
and stated that he had been in communication with them, and that the time had 
come when lie could not hold the men in any longer, and unless they saw fit to 
sign this he would have to order a strike, and in many instances, according to his 
own testimony, in 30 minutes he had the men out on a strike. 

Q. Of notification?—A. Of notification. 

, Q. Well, do you care to put that in your evidence, the agreement that Brown 
l^esentud there?—A. Certainly, if you desire it. 

(Agreement above referred to follows:) 
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Agreement between-and-, of the International Asso¬ 

ciation of Machinists. 


Date-. 

1. That on and after-the-agree to employ only members of the 

International Association of Machinists in good standing on machinists’ work 
and die and tool work. 

2. Machinists shall bo recognized as per constitution of subordinate lodges of the 
International Association of Madiinists, and shall lie either a general workrnan, 
a competent floor hand, lathe hand, vi.se hand. planer hand, shaper hand, milling- 
machine hand, slotting-machine hand, die sinker, and tool maker, or boring-mill 
hand. 

3. The minimum rate of wages for machinists shall be 38 cents per hour, and 
for die and tool w.irk .331 cents per hour. 

4. All overtime up to 12 o’clock midnight shall be paid for at the rate of one 
and one-half time. 

а. After 13 oldock, and all legal holidays and Sundays, shall be paid for at the 
rate of double tiim*. 

б , The employment of apprentices shall be in accordance with constitution of 
the luteniational Association of Machinists. 

7. Nine, hour.s shall constitute a day's work. All time worked over 9 hours 
shall bo governed in accordance with sections 4 and .’i. 

8 . "When necessary to reduce the force of emriloyees on account of .slackness of 

work, the-Co'miiany lu'reby agree that ('luployees who have been laid off 

will be, given first opportunity for reemiiloymeut, seniority and proficiency to 
govern. 

9. In case of a grievance arising, the-Company agree to receive a com¬ 

mittee of their (anployecs to investigate and, it possible, adjust the same. If no 

adjustment is reached, the case shall be refeiTOd to the-Company and the 

executive board, district No. 8, International Association of Macliinists. If no 
satisfactory settlement is agreed on the whole Hub,1ect.-matter shall be submitted 

to a Imard of arbitration of 5 persons. 3 to be selected by-Company, 3 by 

district No. 8, Inteniatkmal Association of Machinists, and the 4 to e.hoose a fifth 
arbitrator. The decision readied by this hoard to be binding on 'bolh parties to 
this agreement. 

10. This agreement shall he in force until March 1.1901. 

11. Thirty days’ notice shall bo given prior to March 1. ISIOl, by one party of 
this agreement to the other for a renewal of the agreement or any desired change 
in the same. 

(Signed) -. 


I would like to say further, if you would like to know how onr association 
came into the Chicago trouble, that at the time these demands were made upon 
the manufacturers we had in the city of Chicago fi members. Mr. Hoyt, of the 
Gates Iron'Works, telegraphed to New York and asked if 1 could come to Chicago 
and place the objects of our association before a meeting of the manufacturers. 
'That was on the Kith of February. I left on the following day; arrived there on 
the K7th of Fehruai-y. That was on Saturday, and on the 17th we had a meeting 
at the Great Northi'm Hotel, which was attended by about 40 manufacturers. 
A great many of the manufacturers stated that they understood that demands 
had been made upon them, but had not come to them officially; they understood 
through their shop enipU ,'ees that demands had been made, and further that 
demands would bo made shortly upon tlieiii; and therefore they thought that the 
best thing to do would be to liear about the National Metal Trades Association, 
Its objects, and 1 explained to them why our association had been formed, the 
objects of the association, and 18 of the manufacturers decided to become mem¬ 
bers. The manufactin'ers who met at that meeting, on the following day decided 
that it would be licst for the interests of all manufacturers of the city of Chicago 
to form a lo«al association—the machine manufacturers to organize—and there¬ 
fore organized what is known now, and is still in existence, as the Chicago Asso¬ 
ciation of Machine Manuiacturers, and they had a membership of 70 members, 
and to-day have 00. The Machinists Union, of course, seeing that the manfac- 
turers had formed for defense purposes and being unable to get any reply from 
them, immediately after that time took up a method of forcing this agreement, 
presenting it direct, and of course when it was presented to a manufacturer he 
stated he would not sign it, and sU'ikes were ordered for the following 10 days— 
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6,7,8,9, or 10, as the case might have been—^just as fast as the ■walking delegate 
got around. 

Q. By the machinists’ union?—A. By the machinists' union. That was the Ist 
of March. Practically there were, I think, some 3,500 machinists out of work in 
the city of Chicago. 

Q. At that time were there any members locked out by employers?—A. No. 

Q. Sure?—A. Yes; not that I am aware of from any testimony that I have 
heard or any meetings we have had. I know of no shop in Chicago that locked 
its men out. Our association at that time being young, not being in any shape 
to practically take hold of the matter at large in the Chicago strike, was obliged 
to simply await the action of the local association. Having, however, obtained, 
as 1 say, 18 additional members, making a total of 24, they acted for the 
National Metal Trades Association, and after three weeks from the time they 
organized on the 15th of March, our administrative council was summoned by 
the president of our association to assemble at Chicago to endeavor to see if 
something could not be done to straighten out the difficulties. I might add that 
Mr. Ho^, of the Gates Iron Works, ha<l been in conversation or correspondence 
with Mr. O’Connell, who had come to Chicago at that time. 

Q. President of the International Assoriation of Machinists?— A. Y'es; and had 
arranged for this meeting which took plaice on the 17th of March at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. Our administrative council appointed a committee to meet with 
the International As.sociatlon of Machinists, their committee representing the 
officers of their gi'and lodge. Then) were (i on ca<!h side. The administrative 
council met there in order to justify the action of the association in any course it 
might pursue in regard to the matter. 

Q. But was not the endeavor made to confine the strike to Chicago?—A. Oh, 
yes; and settle the grievances there. 

Q. That was the main purpose of your administrative body coming there?—A. 
Blit you see our administrative council in order to act for the full member.ship 
must get the consent of the members, and we met there and immediately tele¬ 
graphed that the administrative council was acting, asking authority for them to 
act for them in any matter which might come up. These committees met and, 
finally, our assixnation submitted to the International Association an agreement 
which is now widely known as the Chicago agreement. The machinists’ commit¬ 
tee was in favor of the agreement—of its adoption—for the reason that it simply 
confined the line of action to arbitration and to adoption of arbitration for the set¬ 
tlement of disputes; but Mr. O’Connell stated that it would lie impossible for him 
to accept that on behalf of his association for the reason that his men or his mem¬ 
bers would not abide by it. As he expressed it, while he was in sympathy with 
it, he could not deliver the goods. That was the expression. So the the meeting 
adjourned without accomplishing anything except that we left in Chicago to rep¬ 
resent our association, Mr. Hoyt, of the Gates Iron Works; Mr. Pilsbry, of the 
Fred W. Wolff Manufacturing Company, and Mr. Chalmers, of Fraser & Chalmers, 
so that should the International A.ssociation of Machinists desire to open the 
question again we should have a body there who would be willing to consider the 
question 'with them. Matters went along until the 31st of March. A letter -was 
then addressed to Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Reid of the machinists’ union, in which 
6 of the manufacturers in Chicago stated that they would endeavor, should the 
machinists’, union be willing, to sign the agreement as presented on the IJth of 
March. They would endeavor at the next meeting or at the annual meeting of 
our association to present it to the association and get the association to sanction 
certain clauses or certain demands which the macliinists’ union were endeavoring 
at that time to obtain. The following is a copy of the Chicago letter (reading): 

“Mabch 28,1900, 

“Mr, James O’Connell, Premdent, and 
“ Mr. Stuart Reid, National Organizer, 

“International Association of 'ilachinists, CHy. 

“Gentlemen: In the interest of peace and to show, if posable, our desire to 
find oojnmon ground on which we may meet and arrange the differences tetween 
the men now or heretofore in our employ who are members of the union and 
ourselves, we beg to submit the following suggestions which represent our per¬ 
sonal views and which we believe also represent the views of the majority of the 
members of the National Metal Trades’ Association. 

“ If the snggestions meet with your approval, and yon ■will have the proper 
committee si^ the agreement presented at the conference meeting at the Grand 
Facifle Hotel Satnrday night, March 17, and -will have the men return to work 
not later tlfan Monday, April 2, pending the arbitration of all differences now 
eaistlag, Huoogh the arbitration board provided for in said agreement, we, on onr 
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part, will uso onr best endeavor to secure the signature of 5 or 0 of the prominent 
manufacturers from the members of the National Metal Trades’ Association to 
indorse and work for the establishment of the following principles by the arbitra¬ 
tion committee and for the carrying out thereafter of said principles by the 
manufacturers: 

“First. That the manufacturers will not discriminate, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, in any way against union labor. 

“^,ond. That not more than 57 hours shall constitute a week’s work, from 
and after 6 months from the closing of said conference, and that not more than 5.5 
hours shall constitute a week’s work from and after twelve months from the 
closing of said conference—the hours to bo divided as will best suit the convenience 
of the employer. 

“Third. That if the conference establishes a minimum rate of wage, the 
employees of each shop shall receive an addition equal to the difference between 
said minimum wage and the rate of wages which ho was receiving at the time the 
strike commenced, providing said minimum rato is higher than the rate paid 
at said time, but in case the minimum set is lower than the rate being paid at said 
time, then no deduction shall be made from their pay on account of said diflerences. 

“Fourth. Weagree to the principles of arbritration and that all difference.s 
arising bebween employers and their men that can not be satisfactorily settled 
l)etween them thall be referred to the national organizations for prompt settle¬ 
ment, and that there shall be no strikes or lockouts called until every effort has 
been made to settle the difference by negotiations or arbitrations between the 
national organizations. 

“ Fifth. That it shall be the policy of the International Association of Machin¬ 
ists, and shall l>o so stah'd in the reemrds of the arbitration committee, that there 
is to be no limit in any way placed upon the production of the shop and that they 
believe in a fair day's work for a fair day's wage and that this principle shall be 
considered a part of the consideration to the employer for concession in working 
hours. 

“Sixth. That all men shall be taken as rafridly as possible, md there shall be 
no blacklisting of employees by emiiloyers. 

“Gates Iron Works, 

“By H. W. lIovT. 

'•Secntari/ tiiul General Manager. 
“The Frkp W. Wolef Co., 

“ By F. W. PiLSBRY, 

" Manager. 

“The Link-Belt Maohinery Co., 

“ By E. A. Turner, 

"President. 

“ The Goss Printino Press Co., 

“By J. J. Walker, 

“Prarident and General Manager. 

“Robert T.arrant, 

“Fraser & Chalmers, 

“ By W. J. Chalmers, 

“President. 

“We hereby acknowledge receipt of the above communication and agree to 
accept and lie bound by the same and the recommendation.^ therein made. 

“James O'Connell, 

“International I'Tesidtmt. 
“Stuart Reed, 

“General Organizer. 

Now, that letter, you see, embodies a great many of the principles which our 
association adopted in the joint agreement,and that letter, having been accepted 
by the Intermattonal Association of Machinists, the Chicago agreement was then 
signed by H. 'W. Hoyt, F. W. Pilsbry, and W. J. Chalmers on behalf of the 
National Metal Trades' Association and by James O'Connell, international presi¬ 
dent, and Stuart Reid, general organizer, on behalf of the International Associa¬ 
tion of Machinists. The men all retnmed to work, and Chicago, as far as the 
machinists are concerned, has peaceably pursued its ways. 

The Chicago agreement is as follows (reading): 
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COPY OF CHICAGO AGREEMENT. 

Joint agreement atlopted by the Administrative, Council of the National Metal 
Trades’Association at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, March 17, 1900, and 
concuirred in by the International Association of Machinists, March 31, 1900. 

Whereas the National Metal Trades’ Association, party of the first part hereto, 
is a voluntary association of employers, jicrsona corporate and individual, and 
firms, members thereof; and 

Whoroas the said National Metal Trades’ Association claims to represent and 
docs in fact represent all such persons, its members, with power and authoi-ity 
act for such members; and 

Whereas the International Association of Machinists, ])arty of the second part 
hereto, is a voluntary a.ssfx;iation of cmployee.s, members thereof, claiming to 
represent and in fact representing such members, both the grand lodge thereof, 
the district lodges thereof, and the local lodges thereof, throughout the United 
States and Canada; and 

Wlicri'as tiiero now o.vists and may exist hereafter, or occur, a condition of 
industrial disturbance and cessation of contract relations between employer and 
eiwloyecs, commonly (uUled lockout or .strike, in the United States or Canada: and 

Whereas the undersigned, George D. Selden, F. H. Stillman, M. H. Barker, 
George A. Watts, H. M. Leland, J. W. Gardner, Cliarles Allis,' Fred Sidiwedt- 
mann, H. N. Covell, Fred F. Stockw(dl, Nathan B. Payne, J. A. Jeffrey. F. W. 
Pillsbry, H. F. Crandall, and N. O. Nelson are a lawfully appointed committee 
■to represent and bind by tlicso ](resents hereto the said National Metal Trades’ 
As.sooiation, and all memlx'rs thereof; and 

Whereas the undersigned are a lawfully appointed committee with authority 
to represent and bind by these presents hereto all members of the International 
Association of Machinists; now, ihereforc. 

This agreement made this seventeenth day of March, 1900, between said com¬ 
mittee acting for and repre,senting said National Metal Trades’ Associatinn, and 
said committee acting for and representing said International Association of 
Machinists, 

Wihiosstith, the jiarties hereto believing in the jirinciple of national arbitration 
in settling contentions that ari.se between employers and their emjiloyees, instead 
of resorting to lockouts and strikes, do hereby recommend for ratificalion by the 
■two organizations known us the National Metal Trades’ Association and thef 
International Association of Machinists the following .ioint agreement: 

Whereas the jiast experience of the National Metal Trades’ Association and 
the International Association of Machinists .iustifies the opinion that mutual 
agreements conducing to greater harmony in their relations as employers and 
employees rvill be of advantage: Therefore, 

liesuhvd. That this committee of conference indorse the jinnciplo of national 
arbitration in the settlement of trade disputes and recommend the same for adop¬ 
tion by the members of the National Metal Trades’ Association and the Inter¬ 
national Assixiiation of Machinists. Be it further 

Resolved, That in all pending di.sputes, and in disputes hereafter to arise between 
members of the reyiective organizations—i. e., an employer and his employees— 
every reasonable effort .shall be made by the said parties to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment of the difficulty; failing in which, either party shall have the right 
to ask its reference to a committee of arbitration, which shall consist of the presi¬ 
dents of the National Metal Trades' Association and of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Machinists, or their representatives, and two other representatives 
from each association appointed by their respective presidents. The findings of 
this committee of arbitration by a ma.iority vote shall be considered as final as 
regards the case at is.sue, and as making a precedent fur the future action of the 
respective organizations. Pending adjudication by the committee of arbitration 
there shall be no cessation of work at the instance of either barty to the dispute. 
The committee of arbitration shall meet within two weeks after the reference of 
the dispute to them. 

Thi? agreement shall take effect from the date of its ratificatioij by the two 
said associations, notice of which ratification shall be promptly given to each 
other by the respective eecretaries. 

And it is further agreed that duri^ the time necessa^ for the ratification 
hereof, as above Iirovidod, and the time needed to consider and act upon the 
above-proposed joint agreement, there shall be no lockout or strikes in either 
association, and all lockouts or strikes that now exist and are participated in by 
the members of either of the parties to this agreement shall be immediately and 
nificially called off wherever they may exist. 
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Signed on behalf of the administrative council of the National Metal Trades 
Association by the following subcommittee, duly authorized by said administra¬ 
tive council. 

H. W. Hoyt, 

F. W. PlLSBRY, 

W. J. Chalmers. 

Signed on behalf of the International A.ssiK!iation of Machinists. 

Ja.s. O’Connell, 
hdernaiionol Prcxiiknf. 
Stuart Reiu. 

General Organizer. 


The New York joint agreement is a.s follows (reading): 

•MOINT AORF.EMENT. 

“At a meeting of the Joint Board of Arbitration of the National Motal Trades’ 
Association and the International Association of Machinists, appointed under the 
C’hici^o agreement of March 17, litofl, signed March SI, 1900, held at the MuiTay 
Hill Hotel, New York City, May 10 to 18,1900, the lollowing resolutions were 
adopted and agreements entered into, to take effect from this date: 

" Eemlved, That the strikes be de.clared off in the factories of the members of 
the National Metal Trades’ Association in the cities of Cleveland and Paterson, 
the National Metal Trades’ Association, members of tliis bo;ird to wiro the mem¬ 
bers of their association in the.se two cities to meet a committee, from each sho]i, 
of their former cmploy(‘es to arrange for the return of a.s many men ;is their pres¬ 
ent necessities rispiire; and that sulwequent reiiuireincnts of men shall bo tilled 
from their former employee.s whom they may not be able to reinstate at tho proa- 
e,ut time. 

The intent of this last clause is that if within the next six months former em¬ 
ployees make iipplication for reinstatement they shall be reinstated, proiuded there 
are vacancies for them. 

“• Where strikes t'.xist in the.se cities in finus other than the members of tho 
National Metal Trades’ Assis'.i.n.ion, who will agree to tho settlement herein 
entered into, after tlie same has been ad,lusted by this .joint bexiy, such strikes 
shall be di clared off also. 

’• Whet oils doubts have boon expressed by momlsirs of this board, representing 
both parties to this conference, as t.i tho ability of their respective organizations 
to control their memliers: Now. therefore, be it 

“ Remh'ed, Tltat the members of this board pledge themselves each to tho other 
that in case of the refusal of any memlier of tho respective organizations repre¬ 
sented to observe and caiTyont in an honorable manner tho findings and decisions 
of this board in regard to strikes and lockouts, based upon a fair, .just,and liberal 
interoretation as to what is known c i the Chic.ago agreement, wo wull report such 
member or members to our respective organizations for discipline, suspension, or 
expulsion, as the merits of the ease may justify.” 

Q. (By Mr. F.MaiUHAR.) What effect had your Chicago settlement on other 
sympathetic strike•: of tho country, Cleveland and elsewhere’?—A. The Cleveland 
strike started on tho 22d of March. We had in the city of Cleveland at that time 
only one member, tho Variety Iron Works. They would not accept the Chicago 
agreement. Of course, a lueinber of our association, should he desire to pur¬ 
sue his strike himself, hi la perfect right to do so, and therefore theVanety 
Iron Works, having formed with other manufacturers in tlie city of Cleveland a 
loca’ association, believed themselves strong enough to take hold of the situation 
as it then apiieared, and therefore asked our association not to interfere. In the 
city of Paterson, N. J., there had lieen a strike in the shops of two of our mem¬ 
bers since the !id of Janna^. Tho Paterson members took the same ground as 
tlie Cleveland members. They said they had fought their strike since the 3d of 
January. They practically had at that time a sufficient number of men to opor- 
ale their works, nonunion men. They said that they thought that if they 
accepted the Chieago agreement, and were obliged at that late day to have the 
matters arbitrated, they would have lost what they had fought for; but they did 
do this; They maintained that they had an open shop, and that any man that left 
the employ liad a perfect right to come back and make application for employ¬ 
ment, and should they have a position, and he should be competent to fill it, they 
would take him back. 
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Q. Under what terms; 9^ and 9 hour terras?—A. No. At that time the 9 and 
94 hour terms were not kown. They would have to have gone hack under the 
same conditions. 

Q. Under the old terms?—A. Under the old terms. 

Q. What was the result of that in the Paterson shops?—A. The result was in 
the Paterson shops that the old men did not apply, and that nonunion men were 
employed, and the shops went on and aie running, and have hecm running. 

y. What became of your Cleveland strike?—A. Our president, Mr. Seldon, and 
Mr. Hoyt, after the signing of the Chicago agi'eeraents, about the 7th or 8th of 
April, went to Cleveland and explained to the manufacturers at a meeting the 
agi'eement and what it meant to the manufacturer in further settlement of dis¬ 
putes, tho question of all disputes being submitted to a board of arbitration, the 
doing away of strikes and lockouts by the men being kept at work pending any 
grievance. Tho local association, however, voted not to indorse tho agreement. 
Wo, however, obtained during tho month of April the application of tho Kilby 
Manufacturing Company; the Otis Steel Conii)any, Limited; Chisholm & Moore, 
and McMiler Manufacturing Company. They were at that timo both members 
of the local association, but I myself went to Cleveland during that month by 
partial solicitation to explain as well as I could the object of this .agreement, and 
they saw the advisability of accepting that docnmeiit and becoming meinljers of 
our a.ssociation; but the Cleveland strike in itself in tho other shops has simply 
dragged along until—I have a letter in my pocket from Mr. O’Connell right hero, 
stating when he declared that strike officially off. This letter is from M. O'Con¬ 
nell, dated June 8. 1900. (Reading;) 

‘•H. F. Devexs, 

“Assistant Secretary, National Metal Trades' Association, 

“ mi Liberty Street. Nnc York. 

“ Dear Sir; I was in Cleveland, Ohio, Monday ami Tuesday of i.his week [that 
would be the 4th or ,5th] for tho iiurjxtsp of trying to bring iibont a final adjust¬ 
ment of tho strike in that city, and I beg to inform you that at a .joint meeting of 
our local lodges of that city the strike was officially declared off on all shoi)s in 
order that those firms not members of the National Metal Trades Association 
might make application to be admitted to your a8s<x;iation in accordance to the 
New York agreement.” 

(J. Now, the first demands of the machinists were for the shorter workdays, 
were they not? It was not directly a (luestion of wages'?—A. In Chicago tho first 
demand was for the adoption of a minimum wage, or 28 cents an hour for 
machinists and 83 cents for competent tool and die makers. The next demand 
was for the shorter workday. Of course, the demand in itself, as I say, embodied 
11 clamses. The demand I suppose you know about, but the other clauses were 
set aside, providing a minimum wage might bo adopted and a shorter workday; 
but in the testimony given by tho business agent at tho arbitration meeting in 
New York City last month he lays particular stress on the adoption of the min¬ 
imum wage, and that entered very largely, in fact, in my opinion, more than the 
shorter day. 

Q. How different was their demand from the going rate of wages at that time? 
How much rise was there?—A. From figures which wero submitted I should say 
that in 50 per cent of the shops in Chicago the demand has been about 10 per cent, 
as machinists at that time were receiving on the average of shops there about 251 
to 26 cents, but in some shops the men were receiving 82.7.5, or 374 cents an hour. 
1 had better give it by hourly rate. In some shops, of course, the amount would 
have been very small indeed. 

Q. What was the state of your trade at the timo that Chicago strike took place 
and up to the present time compared with what it was a year before that and 2 
years before tnat? What was the condition of your trade ^prosperous or not?— 
A. The condition of trade at the time of the Chicago strike was that all the shops 
were very busy—full of business. In fact tho shops had very large contracts on 
hand.^ They were in a much more prosperous condition than they had been for 
some years past. A year or 2 years previous to that, of course, I am not in a 
position to state, because our association had not been organized, and I knew 
nothiim of the condition of the membership, but I know at that time there was a 
great deal of work on the "floors—a tremendous amount. 

Q. And no proposition on the part of the employers to advance the wages or 
shmten the hours?— A.. No. 

*Q. Do you think It was natural tor the men to make demands for 10 or 15 per 
cent increase in.warns or for a shortening of hours?—A. I think if the men had 
chosen to make tbe demand, us is generally done through their business delegate— 
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if the men had submitted their demands to the employers and stated, We do not 
aspect this in 20 minutes, we do not expect it in half an hour, or a day; wo want 
to place these facts before you and ask that they be given consideration—and had 
given them plenty of time to look ahead, to look over their contracts, and to got 
the cost of their present production of their shops, unquestionably many manu- 
tacturers would Imve simply said. Why, we will mve this matter consideration— 
»8, in fact, was the case when this agreement was handed to many manufacturers; 
they said, I can not; it would bo impossible here in half an hour or 24 hours to 
answer those questions; I could not do it. But, as I say, from personal observa¬ 
tion of the matter, not only in Chicago, but other cities, if the men had been will¬ 
ing to wait, and had said, "After you have time to investigate this matter—you 
3an give the subject the liest oonsidoratioii it deserves—let us have your answer.” 
But you will notice in all of the demands they a.sk for 3 weeks, when it shall go 
into effect. It was practically the same in Chicago. It was on the 1st of March 
that this agreement must go into effect. In the city of Cleveland it was on the 
l.st of April that this matter must go into effect. Now, it would be impossible 
for any manufacturer, I do not care under what conditions they have to work in 
a shop, to advance wages 10 per cent on contract.s taken on the basis of certain 
prices for delivery G or H months in the future. 

y. In your final setth'mont, called the Chicago agreement, was sufficient time 
given to fill the contracts? That was your means of settlement?—A. Yes; that 
was the means of settlement, and you can set' by the joint agreement that they 
got a reduction of hours. Wes gave (! months for a reduction of 2,! hours, and G 
mouths for a reduction of o hours, which gives the manufacturers plenty of time 
to clean matters all up and place the shop on a basis of 9 hours for a workday. 

Q. Y'ou seem to criticise the improper way in which the business agciitu of the 
machinists in Chicago presented these demands to the employers. Have you any 
knowledge how the.se iltmiands were received by the cmploprs, or the answers 
they gave?—A. Yes; I know that from testimony given by the business agent of 
OhicHigo, Mr. Brown. l)efore the arbitration committee. He stated tinit in some 
instances he wont to the Bui)erintendent and demanded of the superintendent that 
this matter he signed at once. 

Q. The same day?—A. The same day; in faet, before he left. His own testi¬ 
mony gives it. Not going to the official representative of the company, he went 
h) the superintendent. In other instances lie had interviews with the manager, 

.-0. -_J. _Ji._ it.. .1_1 _1 Al____ O _ 1 _ 




to do so the men all went out of the shop. Tliis is from his own testimony, ns 1 
stated. Ho has given only 20 iiiinuteH in some instances for a manufacturer to 
accede to those demands before his men were called out. 

Q. Coming to the agreement that you made there in Now York, have you, 
through your corre.spondeiice and through personal intercourse with the signers 
of it and' parties interested, found that substantially this will settle all your 
troubhw in the future, this system of arbitration in this agreement, or are there 
any matters uncousidered or undecided between your organization and the 
machinists?—A. There is no question at the pi-esent time that wo can think of 
that can bo brought up. but what can be settled through arbitration proceedings. 

Q. And is the agreement perfectly satisfactory to both sides, so far as you 
know?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. O'Connell said so himself, and does he hold it before his unions as the 
best way of making settlements?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think this arbitration between the employers and employees in any 
one trade i» a better plan of arbitrating a dispute than by the State authorities?— 
A. I think so, for the reason, in my opinion, that those who comprise the board of 
arbitration—under this agreement it shall consist of the presidents of the two 
associations, and they appoint from among the members of the associations two 
others to act with them. Now, the presidents of the two associations, of course, 
are men who are fully in touch with their associations, and the members of the 
National Metal Trades Association are manufacturers, and are men who are in 
active business management of plants. On the other hand the men who repre¬ 
sent the machinists are men who are continually making a study of the employees’ 
side. ■ Now, I do not suppose it is right for me to criticise a State board. 

Q. We want that.—A. I do not know enough about them, really, to say any¬ 
thing, but ill my opinion it would be really this; that members of the State 
board, not being in actu^ touch with shop methods, which are continually chang¬ 
ing, could not ^ve this subject the large consideration which it deserves. A man, 
to go to the employees’ side of it, has got to be a man right in amongst his men all 
the time. That is my experience. I have had ten years’ experience in large 
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a demand is made I can readily see the ■wisdom of it and know their feelings in 
the matter; bnt men appointed on State Ixiarde of arbitration, imless they be 
manufacturers themselves, in my opinion are not as competent to take hold of 
subjects of this character as -would be a manufacturer who is in daily practice. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for any State board, however organized, three or 
five members, usually politicians, public men, probably one labor man on the 
hoard, to take up the technique of any trade in thi.s country and settle it by arbi¬ 
tration—Ihe business featui’es of the whole dispute; could they'f—A. They could 
not, under the agi'Pement which we have entered into, because our ap’eement 
stotes that the matter must come up before arbitration in two weeks. Now, men 
wiio are not right in daily touch with shoj) primtiees, who are not right directly 
intere.sted in these matters—it would be impossible, in my opinion, for them to 
take that matter u]) and settle it in a satisfactory manner, 

Q, Have you an idea that this is a permanent peace between employers and 
employee,s now?—A, It must be until one or the other brccaks faith, 

Q. Do you think the intere,sts are inutuidly oared for in your agreement?— 
.V, ¥es,Ido; most dc^ciidedly. I take pie;.ciurein.statingriglit here tliat the different 
.issociations, the N.itional "Fonnclers" Association, ;nia other associations formed 
prior to our as.scxnation, have all expressed themselves as—in fact say that onr 
'issoci.ation has simply ;«'coinplished :i master stroke as regards the settlement of 
contentions that m;iy arise between cmployer.s and enqiloyees. in this agreement 
which wc liave (‘iiti'red into. The matter was given ;i gi’e;it deal of tliought for ti 
d'ays, ;ind worked rigid, out there in Now York. The arbitration hoard was sup¬ 
ported by memicers of onr adminisb'ative council, and wc worked out this agree¬ 
ment, ;md endeavored to fonnulate ;m agreement heri> which would he lasting, 
and iit the pre.sent time we can not see any faults in it. ;dthough we do not know 
what will arise. ' 

Q, (By Mr. Kknkei'Y.) Y'ou spoke' about a fighting fund which your orgemiza- 
tion raised hv assessment, I snpiiose, or dues. Is that fund in existence and being 
added to at t^iis time?—A. The reserve fund. We do not like the word '■ fight." 

Q. I iKilieve that expression was used.—A. It came up as fighting fund. "We 
cull it reserve fund. 

Q. You said it was for that purpose?—A. It is a defense fund for the purpose' 
of defending the members of the association against any troubles that may arise 
or eontenOons that may ;irise from lal)or nuestions. 

■ Q. You know, I presume, that the machinists have no such fund now, and only 
had a fund of that kind by special assessment?—A. I did not know that, no. 

(^. That is their testimony here. Well, with this agreement that you have 
arrived at, which you believe uill he permanent, is there any need of such a 
fund?—A. Yes, in this respect: In this agreement which we liave entered into, 
when the hours of labor are reduced there will naturally arise the question as to 
wages. Now a inaiiutacturer pays his employees by tiie hour. They are now 
working 10 hours a day at the rate of 2.5 cents an hour, say ^2..50. When ho puts 
his shop on the ill hour basis the question, in iny opinion, is going to arise. Are 
the employees to he paid ,i!2..50 a day? Are they to receive the same amount of 
money under the decrease in hours, or will they receive only !)t hours’ pay? 

Q. Must not that question be settled by arbitration?—A. It must; but provided 
tliuy can not settle it by arbitration, then yon have got a little trouble on your 
hands. I merely bring that question up showing you why our reserve fund may 
ho needed. 

Q. Well, the hopes tliat you have for this way of settling troubles between 
your organization and the machini.sts would seem to indicate that there is no 
necessity for afiind of that kind?—A. Yes, that is the idea; hutthe fund in itself, 
I might explain, stands as a direct a.s,sot to the association. Every member who 
contributes or is obliged to contribute to tliat fund can, upon withdrawing from 
the association, obtain his percentage of the fund, don’t you see; so it is merely a 
fund which accumulates from time to time, and it always stands to the credit of 
the meniher. 

Q. Is there a better feeling, better understanding, between the employers and 
employees now, since they got logether in New York and a^eed upon arbitra¬ 
tion?—A. Well, that question is a little difficult to answer at the present time, for 
the reason that the agi'eement is not, in my opinion, fully understood yet by the 
employees. In that agreement there are clauses, especially one, regarding the 
employment and hours, whereby we state in the agreement that no discrimination 
sheSl be made against union men and every workman shall he free to telong to a 
trade union, should he see fit. Every employer shall be free to employ any man, 
whether, he belong or not to a trade union. 
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Q. Has not that been the case always where union men were employed in a 
shop, that they would work harmoniously with nonunion men?—A. You know 
there are what they tenn open shops. Then! are concerns who employ only union 
men, who, when they want a mechanic or blacksmith, i>attem maker, or what¬ 
ever class of men they want for a certain trade, obtain them through the union. 
Therefore a nonunion man i.s barred from getting work in that shop. But under 
this agreement an (unploycr will not discriminate against the union men. He 
employs nonunion men and employs union men. The.se men niu.st work harmo¬ 
niously in th(! .shop. It is very often the case when l«)th are working on a machine 
that the rmion fellow will hide the nonunion man's tools. There has heen a great 
deal of trouble of that kind in shop.s, where they act like school boys, and where 
the nonunion man has a .special piece of woi k i o do in a slio]) and the union fellow 
will tell him, “ You arc! not a union manor.thenonnnionman will .say, “ Givens 
a lift on tins macchine; ’’ and the union fellow will say, •• I am a union intm and you 
are a nonunion nnin; do ycuir own work.” Now, we stojiped that under that non¬ 
union eliuise; but I have learned lately that the Inteniation.ul A.ssociation of 
Machinists, in luvsenting i his agreement before their members, have! Icdt out this 
clause relating to em])loyment, and havtc ptit only the clansc! i!i relating io hours; 
and have also ennitted another very important clau.se nnder tliat same! heading 
wliicli states, •' In consideration of this conccs.sion in working Inmrs, the; Interna- 
tiomil As.soeiii1ion of Machinist will jilace no restrictions npon the management 
or production of the shop and will give a fair day'.s work for a fair day’s wage.” 
Now, in the Foundry Association, or in some shops which practiia'illy are con¬ 
trolled by the union. a man'.s output is limited to a certain number of fl;i.slts jeer 
day. He'can make that nnmhei of thnsks, and then when ho gets that made he must 
(]n'it. Also, in the Metal Polishers and Buffer'.s Union, a man can make on piece 
work to a certain amount, then he gets his coat and lint anil goes home, 'i'hese 
restrictions are placed and are in operation to-day in union sliop,'-: hut under this 
agrc’ement we do away with that, by saying that no rc'strictions shall he idaced 
oil the output of the shop, and that the employer shall pay a fair day's wage to 
the employee for a fair day's work. 

tj. T.n the agreement which you arrived at, in the conference which preceded 
the adoiitinu of tliis agri'emei'it, did the machinists make any particular figlit 
against the recognition of noimnioii men in the stioiis and this output feature?— 
A. Of course there lyas an argument made by them, yes;^ they elaiiiiing that if all 
shops are unionized and are under the control of the union, Ihe employer would 
never have any cause for grievance or trouble arising in the shop; that they as a 
union ■will have perfect control of the men; tliey will lie able at all times to sup¬ 
ply com]ietont men to manufacturers, and under those conditions tliey lielieve that 
the shop itself, or the management of tlie sliop, tlie governing features of the shop, 
will he host if it is thoroughly unionized. 

Q. Were they more or less strenuous for these points than for others?—A. No. 
On that employment clause, and the appreiitiecsliip clansc—they fought harder 
on that clause tlian any. Tliat is, they had a longer argument. 

Q. On the appreutieeahip'?—A. On the apprenticeship clau.se of the agreement 
and the emiiloyment clause. In fact, the emplnymeiit clanse they looked at in 
snch a light that we stated, in presenting this matter to our members—it is in the 
ri'sointion—that we would recommend tliat if any of onv inemliers desired to add 
to the shop rules and any portion of the resolution relating to the employment 
and hours, that thev add onlv that pertaining directly to the hours. 

Q. Will yon take up the points of this agreement and state what concessions 
were gained by the employers, and what by tlie employees, if any?—A. Well, I 
suppose we had better tak- the employers’ side first. Up to the time that we met 
they were making or anhinittiiig demands forurhitration in the cities of Chicago, 
Clei eland, and Paterson. We liad been unable to get the international associa¬ 
tion of machinists to ofBoiallv declare off the strikes in the .shops of members of 
our association in the cities of Cleveland and Paterson. While they said that 
they had done so, when pinned down to the fact, they could bring no direct proof 
that they had done so. In fact, the strikes were still in existence; the shops were 
picketed; and men desiring employment were stopped and urged to keep away. 
Therefore, before we would consider the question of arbitrating these matters at 
all we told President O’Connell that he must oSlcially then .and there wire to his 
representatives in the cities of Cleveland and Paterson, that strikes in those cities 
wore ofSci ally declared off, before any arbitration proceedings could be commenced. 
He did so. They then entered into arbitration. 

Q That is a point you gained before you came to conference?—A. Yes; now at 
the conference we gamed this point with the machiniste: Previous to that, when 
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the International Association of Machinists desired to have a mininmin wage 
adopted, that wage, for instance, was 28 cents per hour for all machinists. They 
meant by that that the incompetent man—the incompetent machinist—^that 
should bo tlio minimum rate, that should be his rate—his starting point—28 cents. 
In fact, it practically placed tlie incompetent man on a level with the coihpetent 
man. For instances, in hiring a machinist, you must pay him 28 cents per hour; 
that is the least rate that cjin bo iiaid. Wo defino there the term “ machinist.” 
Before then I do not think any manufacturer really had any definition as to what 
constituted a machinist. A machinist was generally considered to be a man who 
could take a lathe and run it. That is about all. For instance, I have known 
where a man tending an automatic machine was chvssified as a machinist. Umh-r 
that definition, a machinist was classified ns a competent general workman, a 
competent floor hand, lathe hand, planer hand, vise hand, and he must be a jnan 
who can take a blue print or a drawing, take his piece of metal, place it on his 
machine and prosecute tluitwork to the end. Then he is a competent machin¬ 
ist, and the competency of the man is to be left entirely to the judgment of the 
employer. He is the inan to judge as to whether a man is competent and should 
come under the classification of a competent machinist. Now, tliat thing in itself 
is a very essential feature, should in the future the two associations get together 
ind arrange upon a minimum wage; and do you not see the moment you classify 
your competent man, your (Competent man ought to and should receive the mim- 
mum wage. But the man who can not take his drawing or blue print to the 
machine and prosecute that work, can not be considered a competent machini.st, 
ind should not receive the same compensation as the man who lias made a study 
ind arrived at that stage where he is able to take this work and do it in a proiier 
manner. 

Q. He is the man who would receive the minirauTU wage, this man who could 
lot do his work?—^A. No; because ho is not a competi'ut machini.st. 

Q. What would he receive?—A. He would receive the wages of a handy man. 
Do you not know that we have the handy men? 

Q. He would not be considered a machinist then?—A. No; not under the agree¬ 
ment; he is not considered a machinist. 

Q. Please name your other points?—A. On the question of overtime I can not 
say; that was a (mestion that was very hard to decide as to where any advantiwo 
ivas gained, for the reason, that from statistics which I have obtained from the 
liJterent members of onr association in different localities,’some pay nothing at 
dl for overtime, others will pay time and a quarter, others time and a half, and 
)thcrs double time, and every body had their own method of dealing with their 
imployeesin regard to ovoitime. Therefore, on that cpiestion of overtime, it was 
limply a satisfactory adjustment to both parties, and I can not see mysel-’ where 
my of ns gained anything. It merely put the whole machinery industry on this 
me footing, that they shall all pay a certain rate for overtime. Of course, on 
lomo it is advanced and on others it is decreased. You might say it has been a 
lappy medium. 

Q. The over time rate is what?—A. The over time rate is time and a quarter 
ip until 10 o’clock; it i.s time and a half from 10 o'clock until 12 midnight; it is 
ionble time from 13 o'clock midnight until the next morning. 

Q. And holiday.s and Sundays.—A. But you will notice in case of a shop break- 
lown or anything, it is only time and a half, so that you can get the plant running; 
ind on night gangs, of course, they get the regular wages the same as anybody else. 
That would not apply. 

Q. They get the day wage?—A. Yes; they get the day wage. Of course, a great 
uany shops have night gangs. They get the same wage as the day rate. They 
vonld not get any over time at all. ■ That is regular shop production; that is reg- 
ilar work. 

On the apprenticeship system we believe that In accepting, as we have there, 
he rule of the machinists’ union in regard to apprentices (from my present knowl- 
dge), there is not a shop of our members which to-day is aftectw by this agree- 
nent. For instance, 1 apprentice to every 5 machinists. Now, I find that in 
nany ifhops a great many men look at an apprentice as a fellow wfio goes into 
he shop a young man, and gradually works up through the shop. We understand 
,n apprentice to he a person who indentures himself to hie employer for a certain 
orm of years, for the purpose of learning a particular trade, and I do not know of 
,ny shop in this country—that is, members of onr association—that has at the 
iresent time more than one indentured apprentice to five machinists. 

Qi You said, I believe, that the machinUts stood out very for this con- 

ession.—An They stood out. 
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Q. It must be, then, that the other side resisted it somewhat.—A. The question 
came up, as I say, in a great many shops, and the question was really as to the 
definition of an apprentice, and I know one of our members at the present time 
wrote me a letter the other day stating that he thought wo had made a mistake in 
conceding that clause; but, after a great deal of time and consideration on the 
part of the arbitration committee, who, as I say, studied the situation very care¬ 
fully, we can not see wherein it is going to bo detrimental to the employer to limit 
his apprenticeship system to 1 to T) machinists. Now, for instance, there aro boys 
who run drills and monitor lathes and automatic screw machines—work of that 
character. A great many say that fellow is an apprentice; he is learning to make 
a screw. He is not an apprentice: ho is a boy; he comes along to lie a man; he 
knows nothing more than to run this luacbine; he is practically tornn-d a handy 
man, or by that tiiiic lie may have got a knowledge of liow to piit a ])ieco of work 
in a planer or shaper or something of that nature. He has not indentured himself; 
he has not learned any trade; be can not go out into tlie world and say, I am a 
competent machintst, I aiu a competent die maker, I am a competent tool maker. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquh.iR.) Have you any indentured aiiprentices at all?—A. Oh, 
yes; members of our iis.sodation have. 

Q. How does an indentured aiqirentico learn his trade iu an American shop?— 
A. Why, it is an agreement made lietween the employer and llie hoy's jiarent or 
guardian, wiiereby he agrees to work a certain number of years, wliereby ho 
agrees to work a cevtiiin number of days during that year at ins trade, and, in con¬ 
sideration of tliat, he reci'ives the fir.st year a certain sum for tlio fir.st G months, 
and the second (i months another increase, and so on and so forth, and then there 
is a forfeiture clause as to tlio wage of that boy. 

Q. Have yon ever known of any indentured apprentice in your life that learned 
his trade in an American shoji'?—A. Oh, yus; I know- 

Q. (Intcrrupiipg.) I)i les not an appreuiico in any workshop in the United States 
pick np his trade instead of learning it'? Is there any assistant foreman to direct 
them how to do the work? Is there any .iounieyman working alongside of him 
that will give him his work and gii’e liim the points of the trade'?—A. Yes: there 
are assistant foremen in (jiiite a nuinhor of shops. 

Q. Well, do they take care to show him how the work should be done'?—A. I 
know in the. shop when’ I worked the amirentices were given every possible O])por- 
tunity to learn the trade thoroiiglily. The snperintcritteiit and ihe assistant foro- 
man.'l might say, looked after the boys and furnished tlierii—I can state 1 know 
tlip iKiys used to form their evening drawing class, you know, and one of the men 
would instruct them. In fact, our superintendent used to take the boys there and 
instruct them niglits iu the drawing and things of tliat nature. Well; I do not 
know that that is the general plan. I should not yvant to say that it is. 

Q. Practically, do you know of a great many shops that ever take care of their 
apprentices'?—A. Not from a<;tual experience, I do not. 

tj. I am asking actual experience. Tliey are the general apprentices, hound 
apprentice,s, of cour.se: but is it not practically true that in all our shops in the 
American system we pick up our trade?—A. Oh, a hoy must force himself. 

Q. There is uo care taken; it does not matter if the indoutnro is signed: it does 
not give ahoy a trade unle.ss ho has the adaptability to jack up i ho trade and learn 
it?—A. Ho mmst force liimself ahead. A liny could stand at tliat machine for forty 
years and unless lie liad tlie push and ambition to get ahead and make it known 
to his Buiieiintendcnt that he desired to pnsli himself ahead, it is just the same os 
a fellow in seliool. 

Q. (B V Mr. Kf.nne n y. ) Have you finished your enumeration of the ^ints gained 
by one side or the other at this Murray Hill Hotel conference'?—A. Employment 
and hours. In regard to employim’ut the shops of the members of our association 
are all open shops. There has never lieeii a direct discrimination awainst a union 
or a nonunion man in any shop that I know of iu our association. The managers 
have always contended that ivorkmen have a right to organize to protect their 
own interests; that in employing a machinist, or whatever class of workman he 
may be, it makes no difference whether he is a nonunion man or a union man, pro¬ 
vided he ■will work in that shop harmoniously among his fellow employees and 
will not try to incite any feeling or prejudice us against the shop rules, or ques¬ 
tion any methoils adopted in the management of the shop, and will do his level 
best to produce a fair day’s amount of work for a fair day’s pay. 

Q. You say the proprietors aro willing that they shall be union or nonunion. 
I take it, then, that they are willing that they shall all be union men. if it turns 
out that way?—A. Oh, yes. As I say, they are willing that they shall he all 
Quiou, pro'viung there is no discrimination. 



Q. Do you take it for granted that all men should belong to an organiaation, 
ind have it take care of any matters of insurance and sick benefits, etc.?—A. No; 

[ ijer.sonally l)clieve that a man has a perfect right to himself be the sole .iudge 
IS to how lie shall work. , , . . 

Q. Tliat comes as a matter of course?—A. Yes; and as far as the arranging for 
lick benefits and matters of that kind are concerned, why all of our largo institu- 
dons or all of our large manufacturing concerns are in better shape to handle and 
oolc out for their employees in regard to sick benefits or mutual-benefit societies, 
n my oiiinion. than is the national benefit association. 

Q. You desire harmonious working together in the shop?—A. Oh, most decidedly. 

q! Would not that condition ho more apt to be brought about thoroughly if the 
nen iill belonged to one organization? You spoke about the hiding of tools, etc. 
Would not tho.se little things, those petty things, he dime away with?--A. I can 
lot see how you could get—it would be imposible, in fact, to get—all men to 
lelong to a union. Men have their own ideas regarding those features. There 
■S a eertain expenditure that a man ha.s to make to this association each year. 
S'ow, of course, many men believe, “ This money that I shall have to give to this 
issociatiou in order to procure work for mo, why I need it for my family. Why 
ihouid I not bo able to go out into Ihi.s world and get a livelihood? I .am a com- 
letent man. Why should I have to join, and be bound down by certain rules and 
■egul.ations, before I can obtain employment?" 

Q Do you not believe that employees in the cities where they are organized 
lavo received moro benefits from organization tlian they would have received 
lad they remained disorganized? Ha.s not all this arbitration arrangement and 
■onferehcc that you speak of been brought about by organization?—A. Yes, I 
diink that is very true, that the different labor organizations have obtained for 
linir men a reduction of hours and increasii in wages, and for that reason, as 1 
Kiy I think they arc good features in the organizations pertaining to labor. It is 
i fact that the inanufacturer. like all other men, is eager to make what ho can for 
lis concern. While manufacturers say, “ Yes, I look after my workmen," I sim- 
ilv see, from actual experience and growing up through ihe trade, why it is very 
■eidora that a voluntary increase In wages i.s made in a shop. It is very seldom. 
S'ot due, 1 do not moan to sav, to the fact that the employer desire,s to hold his 
lien down, to cnish them down, to make animals out of them, to get all he pos- 
ilhly can out of them without remunerating them; but those matters do not come 
;o his attention; his ideas are snniewhere.olae; he is thinking of other matters; so 
hat men can go along for vear after year and month after month without a dol- 
ar’s increa.so in wages. B;it in their organizations they have men, of course, who 
nako it a study, as Mr. O'Connell and Mi. Wilson, whose hiisiiiess it is to look as 
■o tho prosperity of the country, and with the prosperity of the country, of 
loiirsc they have in mind the condition of the workingmen who are members of 
•heir organization, and through them, of course, they can bring it to the attention 
if the manufacturers. And, as I lieforo stated, if they will do so, and do it in a 
msinossliko method, instead of trying to get the.se demands by force, matters 
ivould not have taken the condition that they have in the iiast. 

Q. You lielieve then that it is just as important to labor, just as necessary tor 
heir well-lieing. that they should organize to look after their rights as it is that 
dioro should bo these capital combinations, industrial combinations?—A. I do not 

leo why not. . ...l n 1 . 1 , 

Q And do you not believe that one is any moro a menace to the welfare of the 
lountrythan theother?- A. I should hate to put myself on record, but I am more 
n favor of the poor working man getting a show than a great big, fat, capitalist 
•aking in a harvest. (Lau^ter.) t, u 

Q. Was there any understanding in New York that this .-lomt agreement should 
lekeptinanywayasocret?—A. No, no; wo are scattering them broadcast. Now, 
[ might say right here, I think tliat probably came from Mr. Wilson s testimony 
resterday. Tho International Association of Machinists have sent out a circular 
riving the resolutions and also an agreement setting forth to be the true agreement, 
but leaving out these essential features hero in regard to employment and the out- 
Dut of tho shop; and in view of the fact that we are distributing this—which u 
ihe true document in every sense of tho word; there is not an omission and tlmre 
las.not anything been added to it; it is true in every detail word for word—they 
received letters frotm their employees—that m^ be a mistake;^ I 
Ihink the employees really understood it—stating, “ Here, what is this? Whai 
excuse will we have withsho'wing discrimination? Have we not got union shops? 
tionunion men shall he employed, and all such things as that. PossibW it is c 
misunderstanding; that the International Association of Machinists ^derstooo 
Uiat the resolution which was adopted here in regard to changing the shop rules— 



it may have oonstnied it that nothing was to be said in regard to this employ¬ 
ment. 

Q. Mr. Wilson seemed to be somewhat surprised.—^A. I told him tliat we have 
distributed over 8,000 of those things to every manufacturer in the country. 

Q. However, he acknowledged that it was tme.—A. True in every detail. 

And put it in his testimony.—A. Mr. Chalmers sent me a copy of the reso- 
lutaon and agreement that wa.s circulated through Chicago by the machinists, 
leaving out the vital clauses, important clauses, and from Pennsylvania, Mr, 
Lufkin, of the Snow Steam Pump Works, sent me a circular in regard to this 
trouble that was taking place at Oil City. But I obtained from the lodge in New 
York City, from their business agent there—I tbonght I would ask him if he had 
one and lie showed it to me. 1 saw omitted what wa; termed the very e.ssential 
features of this agreement, that tbi're .shall be no discrimination, and that in all 
events the men shall work hannonionsly in the slio]); there shall be no re.stric- 
tions placed upon a day's output; and the men shall receive a fair day's pay for a 
fair di^'s work. 

Q. Has this been publi.shed in any of the trade journals?—A. Y'os. 

Q. Either in tho.se of the metal workers or I he International-A. The Inter¬ 

national Association of Machinists in their ,Iune Monthly Journal, but they leave 
out tho employment chiuse. 

Q. They all publish all e.vtiept the employment clause'?—.V. Everything except 
the employment clause. 

Q. Now, was there any discussion at this conference in regard tokeeiuug that 
secret to enable them to carry their point in any way with the members or lodges 
in tho country'?—-A. No; I have taken it up with President O'Connell and said 
that there W'as nothing- 

y. How could they have had a misunderstanding'? How could Mr. Wikson 
lieen soim.W'hal surprised to see this here in this shape'?—A. I could not tell you, 
1 am suri‘. Why! two days after wc got through there I had over S.OOO of these 
Imoks (listributed among the shoiis and asked the members of our association tc 
give them to their men. Now, I can cite an instance right in Brooklyn where 
this matter was explained to a union lodge—the agreement—and the men came 
down flushed with victorv. and the suiierintondeut said. "Here, read this book 
through." and they read tlirougli these little clauses there and they said, “Well, 
that was not explahi(;d to us.” Now, I say there is a misunderstanding,as it 
turned out somewhere; but we on our part have printed the true agreement as il 
should have been pvinb'd. What is there to liold baiik? If a manmakes an agi-ee- 
niont ami it is accepted, wba,t is there to bold back? What is the use? There if 
a deception somewtiere; it is evidently- 

Q. (ByMr. FxRQUHAK.interrnjiting.) Misapprehension.—A. Misapprehension, 

Q. (By Mr. Kenneuy.) Were there duiilioato copies signed in New York'?— 
A. 'Yes. 

Q. No variation?—A. No. 

Q. And the one thi'y have hero is exactly as this?—A. Yes; they have coiiies ol 
this book right up in their rooms there. 

Q. (By Mr. F.akouhaii.) It inav be possible that in the local lodges the feature! 
of that kind should' bo lironglit uji in the lodges and their locrd constitutions madf 
to conform to them. The testimony ol Mr. Wilson showed that all the loca 
lodges seemed to be very independent of the national body. Their wages wen 
all different; thev had difference of hours, difference of overtime, and everythin? 
of that kind. It might be possible that it was a matter of policy among thi 
national officers to send out circulars to urge this agreement, for all tho lodge; 
merely to ciime to the agreement. The .same has been done by other organiza 
tions where emplovers and employees have been eoncernod in making a genera 
agreement like this.—A. This matter has just been brought up. Now, I advisee 
Mr. 0 Connell at once, telling him that wo had circulated these things all ove: 
the country, and advised him at once to take up this matter with tho president o: 
our asB(x;iation. . , 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) This matter of the misnuderstandmg.-A. Why, yes 
if a misunderstanding has occurred, but I can not see how any has txicurred 
Our board hah sanctioned the publication of this book. Onr members have callei 
attention to the fact that this agreement, purporting to be the tme agreement,! 
being circulated by the machinists, asking the manufacturers to sign the same 
and as I said to him, in this agreement that has been entered into by tho inanufw 
turers, the members of our association are going to liveright up to the letter of it 
we are going to have our skirts clean always: we are going to do what is right i: 
the matter. The question comes up. Can they control their bodies? And I ca' 
give you an illustration right in New York City where they are unable to handl 
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their own men. We had trouble on the American line steamahip pier last week, 
and the machiniats quit work, due to a local delegate who took hold of the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Business agent?—A. He was not a business agent; 
just a local business agent I had better term it; not the authorized agent of the 
grand lodge here. But the local business agent knowing that this agreement 
had been put into effect, that the men should not quit work, made a demand. 
After it had not been acceded to they quit work. The only thing I could do, I 
immediately telegraphed right down here to Washinrton. Mr. O'Connell tele¬ 
graphed back that he knew nothing of the situation whatsoever and asked me to 
confer with the business agent there. I got him over the telephone; he said he 
did not Iniow anything about it. I said to him, “ My dear sir, under this agrM- 
ment that we have entered into the men have got tostay at their work.” He said, 
“I will attend to that,’’and he went down to them, but they went out, and they said 
they did not care for the grand lodge or anything. They could not do anj^hing 
with them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What was the outcome?—A. The outcome of the situa¬ 
tion is this, that I believe tlie men have returned to work, but they -will have to 
be disciplined under the agreement by the grand lodge here, and Mr. O’Connell 
is making an investigation of the ca.se now. It simply shows yon, as yon see, it 
is mighty hard work. Really, there seems to be a sort of clash between the local 
lodges and the national lodges. The local lodge sort of hates to be dictated to by 
the national fellows, believing that they, knowing the situation, can handle it so 
much better. Kow. I wiint to say right hero that the International Association 
of Machiniats have a harder job before them to inculcate this a^eement into the 
minds of the employees than theSTational Metal Trades Association. I sympathize 
with them. 

Q. Yon rvill be forbearing with them, I snpjiose'?—A. I sympathize with them; 
they havo got a hard proposition: they have got a hard class of men to deal with. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You havo got some of your own memliers objecting 
to this agreement'?—A. Yes. 

Q. You 'Will control them?—A. Wo will havo to control them or they will have 
to get out. But of course our association, being composed of men of business 
ideas and influence, (hoy will reason; but these men up here would not reason; 
they would not listen to reason. It is going to bo hard work for tne International 
Association of Machinists to drive this agreement into the men. I thoroughly 
believe that, with all due respect to Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Wilson, they have ta 
work hard, and they have had to work hard to get this agreement enforced in 
their association. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Well, do you not think if they have suppressed vital 
portions of this agreement that they have thereby made the work harder for them¬ 
selves?—A. Yes, I think they are going to make it mighty tough. I think they 
are going to have a hard propo.sition because, as I say, we have scattered this 
matter all over the United States. We have had it published in the Iron Age, 
Cassier's Magazine, Gunton's Magazine, the Engineering Magazine, and the 
American Machinists; they have all had copies of the agreement, you know, and 
they have all commented on it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. ‘L. Harris.) Have you anything that you desire to state upon 
your own motion that has t^en overlooked?—A. No, there is nothinpt that I can 
think of. I want to jjerfectly sure that I have explained matters very thor¬ 
oughly in regard to tne agreement. There is nothing that 1 can think of that I 
have overlooked. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMOHT 07 KS, JAXES A. MULEB. 

Chairman Legal Committee Building Contractore’ Council. 

The commission met at 11.47 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. James A. Miller, No, 189 South Clinton street, Chicago, apiieared as a 
witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkb.) Will you please give your name and post-office address?— 
A. James A. Miller, No. 189 South Clinton street, Chicago. 

Q. Did you testify before the subcoiumission which sat in Chicago and heard 
testimony in regard to the labor difficulties in the building trades?—A. I did. 

Q. In what relation do you stand toward that controversy?—A. Well, I am of 
the firm of James A. Miller & Bro., who are manufacturers of sheet metal for 
buildings, slate, tin, and iron rooters. I am a representative from the Sheet Metal 
Contractors' Association to the Building Contractors' Council and am chairman 
of the legal committee of the Building Contractors’ Council. 

Mr. Clarke. We shall be glad to have you proceed in your own way to relate 
what has transpired since the hearing in Chicago toward the settlement or ter¬ 
mination of that prolonged difficulty, and you will liave iiermlsslon to refer to 
some things that developed there, if you need to, as a part of your testimony on 
that subject. 

The Witness. I will present a copy' of the constitution and by-laws (_whlch I 
know to be a copy) of the Building Trades Council, and I want to draw, in refer¬ 
ence to their powers, particular attention to section 1 of article 11 .which is entitled 
" Revenue.” (Beading:) 

•‘Section l. The revenue for the maintenance of the council shall be derived 
from the subrefiting of halls and the sale of working cards is.sued quarterly by 
the council to the trades herein represented. One side the card shall represent 
the council, the other the trade to which the holder belongs.” 

Now, those cards are gold by the council to different unions as part of their 
revenue. The unions in turn sell them to each of their members. While the 
Building Trades Council was in power in Chicago a man could not get work 
without causing a strike unless he had that card, which was evidence of his 
tribute to those bodies. 

9- (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you mean to say that an individual member of the 
bricklayers’ union, for instance, must have a card issued by the Building Trades 
Council of Chicago?—A. Yes. 

I will read section 3 of article 18. This is as to the powers of the board of busi¬ 
ness agents. (Beading;) 

“Sec. 8. When trouble occurs on any building or job, affecting any trade rep¬ 
resented in this council, it shall be the duty of the business agent to immediately 
endeavor to settle same with contractor or owner, in accordance with the trade 
rules and to the satisfaction of the trade involved. Failing in this and a Strike 
being necessary, the business agent shall have power to call a general strike; but 
before doing so he shall lay the matter before the council or board of business 
agents at their next meeting and be governed by their action or decision, which 
shall be equally binding on all trades in this council engaged on the job or build¬ 
ing. When a trade has no business agent the chairman of the board shall have 
power to call members of said trade off when strike is ordered. It shall require 
a majority of the trades voting to order a strike. Unit rule to prevail.” 

Now, tliat means that the board of business agents, which by this constitution 
and by-laws is a board composed of paid delegates of each union, has the power, 
without referring to their own union at all, to stop any building in (jhicago 
where the union men are at work—stop all men on that building. 

Now I want to read section 1 of article 16, concerning trade rules. (Beading:) 

“Section 1. It shall be the special duty of this council to use the united stren^h 
of all tr^es represented herein to comiiel all nonunion men to conform to and 
obey the laws of the trade to whjch they should properly belong.” 

It is stated in their own constitution and by-laws as being their special duty to 
use their strength to compel nonunion men to obey their law. 

There is a gc»d deal more that is interesting, but those things I particularly 
want to get in. 

Now, I want to say further that in addition to this Building Trades Oiuncdl 
there is a Building Mat^ial Trades Council in Chicago, and has been for some 
years, which is iiiMe up of representatives from unions who make work in facto¬ 
ries which is to be afterwards put on buildings. That is, their work is in the shop 
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in distinction from those who wort on buildings, »nd they work together with 
the Building Trades Council, so that the Building Trades Council, if necessary, 
would agree to refuse to work material made in the nonunion shop, and the Build¬ 
ing Material Trades Council in turn would refuse to furnish work on a building 
where there was a strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I woiild like to have you state whether those regulations 
are still in force.—A. No, they are not in force. They have not been rei)ealed, 
amended, or withdrawn—anything of that sort—but they do not attempt to enforce 
them, because they can not. 

Another feature that ought to be prominently, it seems to me, before the public 
is tljat the action of a body like the Building Trades Council, or the action of a 
union re])rosenting the Building Trades Council—the unity of such action is pro¬ 
cured by compuhsiou on the members of the union. That is, each union affiliated 
with the Building Trade,s Couiuul has a provision that their men will stoji work 
when ordered by the Building Trades Council; that they must not work with non¬ 
union men; and the penalty for violating those miles is tines, which means sus¬ 
pension it not paid, and which means, after suspension, that they will be treated 
as nonunion men and no other union men will be allowed to work with them. 
The members of the Building Trades Council are subject to the same treatment 
it they do not agri'c to the rules and liy-laws of the Building Trades Council. 
That is, it is not voluntary; it is compulsion. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kenneby.) What action does the Building Trades Council take in 
regard to those unions?—A. At present the Building Trades Council has jiracti- 
cally lost its power to enforce tliose rules. They liave not now any means by 
which they can enforce them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have any unions afRliatml with them withdrawn?—A. I 
am just getting into that now. 1 will get around toil in order. About the time 
you left Chicago we were having a great deal of trouble with intimidation, riot, 
and assault. We had it particularly at the Butler Building, at Raiididph street 
and the river, and at the Ogdenslmrg dock building on tlie north side. There the 
men had to lie sent to and from tlie yoli in busses tokeejithem from ttie assaults of 
the union men. At the time you were in Chicago I testified that we had not any 
complaints to make of tlie administration of the poliee. I thoiiglit at that time 
that the administration of the isiliee was, perhaps, as good as it could he. taking 
everything into account. I know lictter now. and I know it from wliat has since 
happened. Aliout the next largt' job after tliose I have just cited, wliere there 
was trouble, was the Marshall Field Building. That was at Clark and Adams 
streets. For a long time that was run with union men, but finally the attempt 
was made to substitute nonunion men, and it was the signal for all sorts of riots, 
intimidations, and assaults. About tliat time the city of Chicago became hard up 
for money: this I know to he so from a number of people who were directly 
interested in the matter. The mayor sent a messenger to the banks a.sking them, 
as they liad often done in ttie past, to advance money in anticipation of the tax 
about to come in, and saying that forthe credit of Chicago they ought to do so, 
and all that sort of thing. The hanks sent hack word that the credit of Chi¬ 
cago was not in their keeping; that just now it was in the keeping of the 
mayor and those who had control of the police, and that until these assaultscould 
bo stopped, and until Edward Carroll, who was president of the Building Trades 
Council and a member the Civil Service Board, shoiild be removed from that 
board the city of Chicago could not have any advance from the banks. The riot¬ 
ing stopped instantly. Now, I do not know liow it was done, but w'p know that 
was the cause of it, and we know it was done, luid since that time there has not 
been one-tenth part of the assaulting that there was before. There have been 
individual men assaulted w'liere the police were not present, hut there have not 
been those large gatherings of union men that characterized the earlier events 
of that trouble. Soon after that the Contractors' Council made an effort to get 
a conference with the union workmen, through representdtives, who were not 
connected directly with the Building Trades Council. They sent out their invita¬ 
tion and they had meetings for two or throe days, at which representatives from 
the employers’ associations met these representatives from the unions, explained 
to them the objections to the Building Trades Council, what th^ contractors 
wanted, and the propriety and justice of the contractors’ requirements. Noth- 
iflg at the time came from that. The meetings were harmonious, and there was 
▼erj' free discussion on both sides, hut it was apparently barren of result. The 
next event was the withdrawal of the bricklayers’ union from the Building 
(DAdes Council, and just what brought it about I do not know, unless it was 
the fact that the action of the Chicago union in striking was declared irregular 
1^ the national association, and the national association refused to send them 
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funds. The contract that they entered into with their employers’ association I 
have here, which can be presented if it is desired.' 

Q. Was the bricklayer’s union one of the largest and most important members 
of the Building Trades Council?—A. It was, yea. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What was tiie date of the last agreement?—A. June 
27. lilOO. 

The contrac.t was drawn up between the two bodies directly interested and as 
a re.sult of that the Contractors’ Council drew up a form of contract which they 
thought was the right and proper thing, which I will also present.'' This latter is a 
form which has teen used in some iustancc.s, and in some instances has been 
modified a good deal, but it represents the contractors’ views at that time. IJpre 
are the two things the unicm particularly ob-jected to. (Reading:) 

" 7. That all workmen arc at liberty to work for whomsoever they see fit. 

" H. That all emidoyers are at liberty to employ aud discharge whomsoever 
thw see fit.” 

I'liat they did not object to ]iarticularly. but they did object to (reading)— 

“ (Explanation to 7 and h: This means that these are rights of the individual 
workmen and the iiKli\idual employer and are not to be interfered with by any 
rule, regulation-, or thre;vt of fine or punishment hy either party hereto.)” 

This they objected to ns taking a-way the power of the union to disciidine its 
own niembers. 

Q. (By Mr. Litoiim,\n.) Bo I understand that this is an agreement that Wiis 
executed between emjiloyers and emi)loyees't—A. No; this was not executed as it 
now stands, except in one or two cases. It was used as a form in a great many 
cases, and was us(>d witii modifications. It was used in its entirety by the hoist¬ 
ing enginet'rs and one or two other small unions. I only introduce it as showing 
what tile Contractors' (tinncil's iiosition was at that time. 

The result of the agrei'uient between the hricklayers and the employers was a 
partial resuni])tion of hmiding operations, and with that resumption there was a 
desire on the jiart ol' the other trades to go to work—on the part of the employers 
of the other trade.s—and the difficulty at that time was for the Contractors’ Coun¬ 
cil to determine just what men they should employ. That is, they were willing 
to emjiloy any men either a nonunion man who had withdrawn from his union 
or where his union had withdrawn from his council; but the practical difficulty 
was in finding out, when a man came to an employer, whether he really did belong 
to a union still affiliated with the Building Trades Council or did not. Some of 
them carry two cards. New unions were formed in different trades so as to take 
in men who had withdrawn from the old unions. Then it was feared that these 
new unions might be captured by the old unions. Then affidavits were required 
that men had withdrawn from the unions. Then in our own trade we required 
each man to sign an individual agreement. The trades that formed independent 
unions were the stoui'cutters, carpenters, plumbers, and hoisting engineers. The 
piuniliers afterwards consolidated -with the iilumters of the old union aud both 
withdrew from thi; Building Trades Council, The hoisting engineers are still in 
that condition. An agreement was made with the old Carpenters’ Union after I 
left Chicago, and I do not know just how that left the carpenters that -withdrew 
from that union, hut I know the intention when I left Chicago was to protect 
them. Now, I have some of these agi-eements that have been made by those and 
other unions that have withdrawn whiidi I can present or not, as you choose. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl..\HKE.) Arc they very similar to the agreement which you sub¬ 
mit?—A. Yes; they are. 

Can you state, i n brief. In) w they vary, so that w'C can save space in printing?— 
A. MThy, they vary more liian anytliing else in allowing the union to control the 
action of the indi-eidual man. They strike out that clause which gives the indi- 
'-idral union man the right to work or remain at work; the object of the Con¬ 
tractors' Council all the time being not to destroy these unions—no de.sire to do 
that at all, hut to break down the e-xc-cssive power of the Building Trades Council. 

Things went along very satisfactorily in the building operations until perhaps 
2 months ago, when the Mandell Building—quite a large building on State street 
and Wabash avenue—was up to the roof, and the parties who were left in 
the Building Trades Council tried to see how much'power they had left, and they 
called an old-fashioned sympathetic strike on that building; hut they found very 
few of their men would stay out, even of those who went out, and the strike was 
soon broken up; and I think they became satisfied then that they had lost their 
power. 

Now, one of the peculiar features in the struggle between the Carpenters’Asso¬ 
ciation aud the Carpenters’ Union that I think worthy of comment is that the 
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Carpenters' Association made an agreement with the new nnion society of the 
carpenters agreeing to pay them 43i cents an hour, and agreeing to give them the 
preference over the union men who were still alWiated with the Building Trades 
Council. The next thing the old union did was to authorize their men to work 
for any wages they could get, with the result of causing a good many of the 
employers to hire the old union men because they could get them for less money, 
although their association had agreed to employ the society men at 42+ cente. 
The conditions in Chicago now. as far as the employers are concerned, are all that 
were ever sought; that is, the employers are employing men on any terms that 
are satisfactory to the employer; that is, the employers' association is seeing that 
the wages are lived up to as much as possible, and they are not asking any ques¬ 
tions as to whether a man is a union man or a nonunion man, and they are not 
interfered with by the Employers' As.snciation or the Contractors' Council. 

Q. Has there been any reduction of wages on the part of employers except 
when suggested by members of unions affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council?—A. There has been no agi'eenient made with any union at less than 
the old wages; there has been no desire to make any such agreements. Where the 
union has refused to make an agreement, it has led to an open condition 
of affairs which has been deplored as much by employers as by anybody else, but 
they did not see any way by which they could prevent it. 'They stood ready to 
pay the union scale and to make an agreement, and the union sometimes would 
not do it, and the Contractors' Council and the Employers' Association could not 
always control it. 

Now. as to.the iiolitics that there has been in this whole trouble, there are one 
or two things that I think might be mentioned. One is that a good many of the 
public bodies of Chicago, like the Board of Education of the city of Chicago, have, 
at different times in the past, agreed to employ only union men on their work. 
The employers rebelled at that not because at that time they necessarily cared to 
employ nonunion men, but they did not like to make a contract with an outside 
body agreeing to only employ union men; and as a result, a case was made np 
and taken to the supreme court of Illinois, which decided that no public body or 
semipublic body had any right to discriminate between union and nonunion men. 
That was a case in which the ^ard of Education were the defendants, and, as a 
result, they changed their proposals and forms of contract and no longer discrim¬ 
inate. 

Regardless of that decision the city of Chicago and the county of Cook still 
kept on their records a resolution to employ only union labor; and last spring, 
in May or June, 1000, the Board of County Commissioners advertised for some 
work and stated in their advertisement or their specifications that the work was to 
be done by union men, and that the work would be let only to a contractor work¬ 
ing in harmony with the Building Trades Council. Representing the Contractors’ 
Council, I called on the superintendent of public service for the county of Cook 
and asked him if he did not know that that was against the ruling of the supreme 
court. He said that he did, but that he was an emplo)|ee of the Board of County 
Commissioners, and, as far as he was concerned, their orders outranked those 
of the supreme court. I told him he evidently was not the man 1 was looking 
for, and then saw the president of the board and made my statement to him, and 
he called in Mr. Healy and asked him if my statements were correct. Mr. Healy 
said they were, and I left them. I did not care to make any threats to them. 
They went ahead and let their contract with that clause in. We at once went 
into com! with a bill in the name of a taxpayer, asking for an injunction to 
restrain the county from carrying out that contract, which was allowed in about 
five minutes after the decision in the Board of Education matter had been read to 
the court. That is mentioned as much as anything else to show how the politl- 
cians are willing to do things that are against the law to favor the labor people. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harbis.) Has that injunution been made permanent?— 
A. Yes. 

I suppose yon all understand that labor people are always trying to get a little the 
best of the situation before the legi^tr^ and before Congress. 1 had a retort 
of the Federation of Labor—the National Convention—and m that there are some 
instances where they were tr^Ang to have Congress not pass any laws at all unless 
HteTabor unions would be-ezempted from the operations of those acts. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhab.) What acts do you refer to?—A. Partioularlvthe anti- 
tmk law. That is, they submit and they urge upon their members to (to all thw 
can to prevent the passage of this autitrust and the amendment to the Fedend 
Constitution unless it contains this provision: “Provided, That notiting in tins 
sact shall be constmed to apply to trade-nnions or other ormniaationa inititnted 
for the pppose of regulating wages, hours of labor, asad other oonditimu under 
kvhich laW shall be perform^” 



Q. Mr. Clarke.) Who make these efEorts—the Chicago workingmen?—A. 
No; this is hy the Federation of Labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The session last December?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) That you mi^ht presume was simply the protest of 
the workingmen that working organizations were not to be considered as trusts, 
was it not?—A. Why, I took it to be that they wanted their acts exempted from 
the operations of laws that ought to lie general in their character. 

(J. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you or do you not think it just and equitable and 
fair that labor organizations should be exempt from the operations of the anti¬ 
trust law?—A. I do riot think it is fair or just that an organization of workmen 
should be treated any different from an organization of anybody else. I do not 
see how they can be under the constitution of the State or of the United States. 
And that brings me to what I want to say is to me the most humiliating feature 
of the whole trouble; and that is that probably not one in a hundred of those who 
were under the control of these labor organizations ever thought of applying for 
protection to the courts. In all the cases that have been before the supreme court 
of Illinois I do not think there has been one since the organization of the court 
which touched upon the question of the right of strikers to interfere with the 
business of an employer who ■wishes to have nothing to do -with them and who, 
but lor their interference, would bo perfectly able to conduct his business without 
them. There have been cases, to which I have already referred, where certain 
acts have been declared unconstitutional. There have been cases—^to which I may 
refer later—to test the constitutionality of certain laws passed by the legislature. 

In the county of Cook, since 1894, there have been a few cases where employers 
have gone into court to ask for an order restraining some one or more unions 
from interfering with the hmsiness of the complainant. The results obtained 
have sometimes been effective and sometimes not, deiiending usually upon what 
judge they got before, and how vigorously the defendants were prosecuted for 
contempt. One case only has ever gone up on appeal, and that is now in the 
appellate court on an appeal of some workmen who were given jail sentences for 
■^Ifnlly violating the order of the court. At present, however, tho injunctional 
remeilv is not as effective as it should be from the fact that, as I have already 
said, the supreme court of the State has not passed upon any of the many pihases 
of the lawfulness of picketing, of boycotting, of coercion of members of the 
union by tho union itself through fines and punishments presumably voluntarily 
assumed, of the sympathetic stnke, or of the attempting to maintain a monopoly 
in the labor market. The result of this being that the judge of the nisi prius 
court is at liberty to follow any precedent that fits best with his owm idea of the 
law or of expediency. At present the rule seems to be established that a restr^- 
ing order can only be askea for—-with any certainty of getting it—to prevent the 
unlawful interference with the business of the employer, leaving for future 
decisions in contempt proceedings to declare what is and what is not unlawful. 
The reason that keeps the employer from going into court for relief from the 
unlawful demands of organized labor is primanly the belief that by doing so he 
will either get no or insufficient relief—one of the elements of its insufficiency 
being the length of time it would take him to get it. 

In Cook County, at present, to get a case finally decided against a union foi 
damages wo'uld require from two to six years, depending upon whether it went 
up to a Irigher court or not. 

The awarding of damages would be almost invariably of no value, except that 
if the liability for the damage arose from an unlawful act the defendant could be 
kept in jail until the judgment was paid and as long as his board in the jail was 
paid. 

Very little satisfaction is ever gotten from a criminal prosecution. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Building Contractors’ Council has tried to do what it considered its duty 
to society by following up such overt criminal acts as were committed by indi¬ 
viduals. The results obtained before the police magistrates were as a rule very 
discouraging. There have been some few exceptions, some few justices who 
seemed to realize that an assault upon a workman because he chose to remain at 
work when s#me labor leader or set of labor leaders wanted him to refrain from 
working, was an outrageous attack upon the liberty of the citizen; and fines in 
one or t'wo cases have gone as high as $50; but the usual fine has been $10 and 
costs. We have ^ways in cases before police magistrates sought to have the 
defendant bound over to the criminal court, as there a trial, even if a conviction 
is not obtained, is a more serious matter, and the union slugger has a chance to 
leam what the laws are that he is violating. 

To show what a travesty on justice is its administration in the police courts of 
Chicago, let me cite a few instances, if you cate to listen to them. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Those oases grow out of the labor difficulties?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right; go ahead.—A. Oue case had been fully heard before the justice 
with the exception of the argument. It had been adjourned several times to suit 
the convenience of the justice. He finally asked all the attorneys to meet in his 
court one afternoon at promising to decide the case. The attorneys were all 
on hand at that hour and waited for the justice until 6.20. He not appearing at 
all, tlio pro.secution died for lack of jurisdiction. As some 2 months liad been 
spent on the cases with that unsatisfactory result, future prosecution was thought 
not worth the trouble. 

In another case where a premeditated malicious assault was fully proven, 
another justice (.Sabath) let the defendant off on payment of costs—something 
less than $10. 

In another case the justit^e (O’Donahue) refu.sed to allow the complaint to be 
amended—before the trial, while defendants were present in court—dismissing the 
case at once, refusing to hold his decision until new complaints could be made 
out. The charge was assault. The testimony justified a charge of assault with 
a deadly weapon. 

In another (;ase the attorney for the complaining witness, before the trial began, 
noticed that th(> defendant seemed to have an unusual large number of witnesses. 
Suspecting something, he asked the justice (Mahoney), when the case, was (lulled, 
to have all the witnesses excluded from the room, which was done. The charge— 
assault—was proven. The defendant took the stand to te.stify in his own behalf. 
The justice noticed that the defendant had no attorney, and offered to act as his 
attorney; and advised him to tidl the truth. The witness swore that at the time 
of the assault he was in a saloon under the union headquarters several miles from 
the scene of the trouble. The justice again advised him against the danger of 
committing perjury, and after considerable advice from the justice, he finally 
admitted that his previous testimony was false, that he had committed the 
assault a.s sworn to by the ufitnesses for the State, The judge was about to fine 
him and dismiss the case. The attorney for the prosecution, however, insisted 
upon the justice calling in the other union wfituesses to see what they would 
swear to. This being done, some half dozen or so swore that at the time of the 
assault the defendant was in the saloon under the un on headijuarteis with the 
person then testifying. After they had all so swoni. the justice imt the del'enil- 
ant on the stand again, when he reiieated his admissions f the assault, on which, 
one of his witnesses, in response to a ([uestinn from the justice, admitted that 
they were a pack of liars. The attorney for the jieoiile wanted them at once held 
over to the grand jury for (lerjury, which the justice refused to do. On com¬ 
plaint they were indicted by the yp'aiid jury, but we have as yet been unable to 
get them under arrest. 

In another case the justice (Dooley) fined the defendant $25. telling 1dm that 
he need not pay it at once as he had 20 days in which to appeal to the criminal 
court. Naturally the fine was not paid. After the 2() days had elapsed, and no 
appeal was taken, the justice was asked by the attomey for the people to issue an 
execution. He declined to do so except upon order of the State’s attorney. This 
being communicated to the State’s attorney, an officer was sent from that office 
to the justice to see what he wanted, the State’s attorney saying there was no 
foundation in law for his position and for that reason refu.sed to make such order 
or request to the justice to do what it was the duty of the justice to do as a matter 
of course. The justice still refused to issue the execution without such order, 
said even if wo brought him the order and he did not then give us the execution, 
we could go into court and mandamus him. We notified him that if he still 
refused we would ask for his indictment from the grand jury for refusing to do 
his official duty. On receipt of that notice he said we could have any kind of an 
execution we wanted. 

In no case before a justice did we got the maximum fine imposed—IKW. In 
all we got some 21 indictments by the gi-and jury. Three of those cases 
have been tried in the criminal court of Cook County, one a specially brutal 
assault, where wo thought we were entitled to a finding of assault with intent to 
do ^eat bodily injury, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty ml assault, and 
the jud^e imposed the maximum sentence, $100 fine, which Was at once paid by 
the president of the bricklayers’ union. 

In the next case the defendant got a number of his union associates to sweai 
to an alibi, and the jury disagreed. 

'In the next case, after the State had put in its evidence, the judge, on motion 
of defendant’s attorney and after an argument by the attmmey in support of his 
motion, took the case from the jury wiOoout giving the State a obance to present 
its view of the law, the jn^e in my opinion acting unon an entire loisconoeption 
of either the law or the evidence, or ixith,’ 



In congidering how the laws are administered by the criminal court of Cook 
County, it must be remembered that there are concerned in that the State’s attor¬ 
ney's office, the clerk of the criminal court, the sherifl's office, and the four judges 
of the court, and as they are all elective offices, there is great danger that some of 
them will be unduly influenced by what they think is politics. 

Q. Now, I would like to know, in brief, whether the Building Contractors’ 
Council and the Building Trades Council are still in existence and doing business 
at the old stand?—A. The Building Trades Council is in existence. A great deal 
of its revenue has been taken from it by the withdrawal of more than half 
of its membership. I do not know how much longer it will continue to remain. 
Tile Contractors' Council is still existing as vigorously as ever. 

O. Asa matter of fact, then, the withdrawal from the Building Trades Coun¬ 
cil by some of the old unions, the formation of some new unions, and the permits 
granted to members of the old unions to engage to the contractors have raised 
the embargo on labor so that you have been able to carry on business substan¬ 
tially unhamiwred?—A. Yes, 

Q. Is there any present excitement or controversy in the building trades on 
either .side in Chicago?—A. No; Ithinknot. I think things are pretty well quieted 
down. Since 1 came here I got a telegram from our people to the effect that the 
carpenters had made an agreement with the employers' association. That was 
the only trade left with the Building Trades Council that had any large number 
of members. 

Q. Is tlieve considerable activity in the buiiding line in Chicago?—A. There is 
a pi omise of considerable building. It is the season of the year in which usually 
there is not much work in Chicago. The winter is harder there than it is here. 
But we are all expecting a busy season. 

Q. Can you estimate the loss to those engaged in building operations—that is to 
say, contractors and workmen—as a result of that prolonged deadlock?-A. It 
would run up into the millions, but no one can make a very close estimate—that 
is, the loss of iirofits by the contractors and the loss of wages hy the men. 

9 . 1 saw a statement that it WHS estimated at about $14,(K)0,()00.—A. I should 
think that might bo an over statement. 

Q. Do you think it would reac.h ?U),000,0(11)'?—A. I should think it might be 
$.'>,000,000; that is about what I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Litouman.) Yon made some criticism upon the system of business 
agents used in the Building Trades Council. Was not the adoption of that sys- 
tein due to tl:e victimizing of individuals who appeared as representatives of the 
individual trade unions'?—A. I do not think it was. 

Q. You have no knowledge to that effect in your own experience?—A. No. 

(J. 'The business agent is under salary from the union that he represents?—A. 
Y«8. 

Q. The business agent is not subject to the discharge of any individual 
employer'?—A. No. 

Q. And that is the excuse given, is it not, for the employment of the business 
agent?—A. I think it is. 

Q. You have no knowledge, however, whether that excuse is well founded or 
not?—A. Why, I do not think that an employer would object to his being a busi¬ 
ness agent or to the performance of the duty which he could lawfully do and 
properly do. What they object to more than anything else is the arbitrary things 
which he does and the arhitraiy way in which he does them. 

(). You do not object to the fact that the nnioii shall have an agent?—A. Oh, 
not at all. 

(J. Nor a representative?— A. Nor an agent under a salary, nor under a good 
salary; the best salary that they could pay—not at all. 

(J. Now, as a matter of preference, do you prefer to deal with an authorized 
agent if some means could he adopted for intelligent action?—A. My own indi¬ 
vidual preference is for individual relations between the employer and individual 
workmen. 

Q. You have an organization of the contractors, have you nat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should you not recognize the organization of employed?—A. We do. 
I say very frankly that I do not attend the meetings of the contractors’ council 
because I enjoy them. It is a great demand on my time when 1 have to devote 
my evening also, as I often do. 

Q. You beU eve that your organization of the contractors’ council is a great 
benefit in the way of concerted action?—A. Simply to combat the concert ot 
action by the other parties. 

Q. Yon find a benefit from that concert ot action, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be the fact that the other organizations find a benefit from con¬ 
cert of action also?—A. I do not question it. 
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Q. Yonr association is a voluntary association—it is not incorporated?.—A. It 
is not. 

Q. Ton intend to have it incorporated?—A. We may. We intend to consult 
our attorney on that point. 

Q. At present it is a voluntary association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, have you any regulations that require certain action by the members 
under certain conditions iinder penalty of fine?—A. No. We have never in our 
contractors’ council expelled anjdx)dy, fined anybody, nor have we in the associa¬ 
tion in our own individual trade, 

Q. Have you any regulations providing for such action?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How old is your council?—A. About 2 years. 

tj. What induced it?—A. It was formed solely to unite against the combination 
of the trade union. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You spoke of some new unions that were formed. 
These new unions were formed out of men who had formerly been members of 
the established trade unions?—A. Yes. 

Q. These new unions were foiined by the encouragement of the employers?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Are these new unions recognized among the established trade unions as bona 
fide?—A. I think the old unions which belong to the Building Trades Council 
would not recognize them. They consider them as not being union men. 

Q. Do you know whether they have any charters from any recognized State or 
national trade union?—A. The only charters that I know of their havmg are from 
the State of Illinois. 

Q. That is, of incorporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then they would be regarded by the ordinary run of trade unions as non¬ 
union men.—A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke of picketing and that there had been no decisions of the courts 
touching u^n that point?—A. No decisions of the supreme court of the State of 
Illinois. 

Q. But there have been decisions of the courts upon that (juestion?—A. Oh, 
yes. It has been passed upon'by two or three supreme courts in other States. 

9 . And they have, within proper bounds, justified the employment of pickets?— 
A. 1 do not know of any decision in any supreme court in any State of the United 
States that has justified the employment of any pickets. 

Q. Do you know of decisions of any courts that have justified them?—A. I am 
talking about courts of last resort. 

Q. Do you know of any case where the lower court has given a decision in favor 
of picketing and where that decision has been appealed to a higher court?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. Is that decision still pending?—A. No. In every case the court of last resort 
decided that any picketing was unlawful. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How long has this strike been in existence?—A. Just 
about one year. It began on the 15th of February, 1900. 

Q. How many workingmen have been thrown out of employment by that 
strike, both in the building trades and in the manufacture of building material?— 
A. The Building Trades Council of Chicago claimed a membership of 20,000 at 
one time, but they went back gradually and it would be pretty hard to say how 
many have been out on an average in the year. I suppose a quarter of them— 
about that. 

Q. Have any industries left Chicago as a result of this strike since the snbeom- 
mission was there in the spring?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you say you did not know what influences were brought to bear upon 
the banks to induce them to coerce the city government into activity?—A. I do 
not think any influence was brought to bear on the banks. I never heard of any. 
My opinion is that they were brought to bear on the city and it was an entire 
surprise to us and entirely nnlooked for. But there are a half a docen banks right 
there on the same street and within a block of where this rioting was taking place 
for a week, and I should not think they would need much other influenoe titan 
that. 

Q. Do yon regard this at all as an unjustifiable interferwoe of the money power 
in the amuTs Of the city mvemment?-A. I regard it as a very jnstifiaUe act. 

Q. Do you know how tiie workingmen viewed it?—A. I do not. 

(J, You said that the banks demanded Mr. Carroll’s removal from the oivU- 
sorvlce commission-, was be removed?—A, He was, and Carter Harriaon wrote 
him a ve^ nice letter thanking him for his services in the past and saying that 
if the contractors wonld only do as much as he had done in giving m nia |8,000 
Jobtodevotealllustimeto the work of the Building TradsaConneu, that matters 
-would perhaps soon be settledA 



Q. Mr. Carroll was removed from tliat oommiBsioHj then, I teke it, not Iwcause 
be nad not given satisfaction to the city administration, but because the banks, 
who held the purse strings, demanded it?—A> Yes; that is my understanding 

° Q- (By Mr. Clakke.) Had there not been publication in one of the Ci^ago 
newspapers of what they called Mr. Carroll’s criminal record?—^A. Y^; t^t mav 
have been what caused the banks to take these steps with regard to Mr. OarroU, 
but that was not why Mr. Carroll was removed. He was removed because the 
banks insisted on his removal. . , i ^ i_ vi 

Q. You s])oke about the attitude of the Chicago (courts m these labor troubles. 
The attitude of those courts is exceptional, is it not, in the matter of labor teoublM 
in the country in tlie past several years?—A. I do not know much about the atti¬ 
tude of other courts—that is, lower courts, justice couils. ^ * 

Q. Have not the great railroad corporations been able, particularly to get 
injunctions, to restrain worWugmen in strikes?—A. There were not many injunc¬ 
tions they got that they were not entitled to. ,, u v 

0. Do you believe that the workingmen of the country generally ^lieve that 
they do not get justice in the courts?—A, Why, I think the i^bor leaders are 
always talking about tbe antagonism of tbe courts to organized lawr. It seems 
to me they ought to antagonize the organizations, the way organized labor comes 

before them. . ^ ^ x i 

Q. Is it your experience that courts that are elective are more apt to take sia^ 
in their decisions with the labor side of the question than they are with the capi¬ 
tal side of the question?—A. I think they do. x 

Q. Are you in favor of the elective system or the appointive system for the 
judiciary?—A. I am pairicularly in favor of a long tenure ot office. I think it 
does not matter so much how a man gets there, provided that he knows tmt once 
he is there he does not have to ask for reelection again in a few years. Oi course, 
all we want is a judge that will administer the laws impartially. We want a 
judge who will not be subject to influence either by the money power or by the 

power of the large organizations of labor. ^ ^ . .. ^x. 

0. (By Mr, Kennedy.) The further away the judge gets from the direct influ- 
enc6 of the people the more apt he is to be an impartial judge; is that your idea? 

^Q. I^would like to aek what you believe is going to be the future attitude of 
ei^loyers or capital towards organized labor?--A. Why, it might to b^I do 
not know that it will be-that they will be perfectly satisfied to have the men 
organize as much as they choose, provided they respect the rights of the non¬ 
union man who does not want to join their organization, and respwt the 
of the employer who prefers to employ som^ody who does not belong to the 

°^Er"^you look for a complete organization of the employers of labor?--A. 1 
can*not say that I do. Interests are so varied and so diverse that it woiUd be 
pretty hard to procure unity of action amongst a lot of employers; it requires e 

^Q. Being a member of the Chicago Building Contr^tors’ Council, would vor 
like to see all the building contractors of Chicago members of the council.—A. 1 
do not know. I am perhaps in favor of no organization of ei^er kind, or, at leart 
none but what will allow all people to conduct business, and workmen to work 
who do not belong to any organization. That is my o^ mdividiml preferen^. 

Q You would like to see all men free to do as they please inside the law 
i^spective of organization on either side, and yet you belong to one organiza 

** Eto y^not believe that it is almost necessary for workingmen to hecom 
members of labor organizations?—A. I do not believe it is at all necessMV ii 
building indnstries. Any man can become an employer m almost any buil^ 
toade^tb a very little capital, providing he has the credit (rf being a se^U 
mim and a good meobanio. I do not tbbi it is necessary to have unions m to 

toe ^on men of Chicago get better wages and work shorter bom to 
they did tbirS’ or thirty-five years ago when there was comparatively IM 
^L^yo^oVt“ei?-A. W git shorter hours, but I can “Pt teheve to 
they any more money per year on account of the organizations than to 
would without them. They may get higher wages per hour. 

O. Yon are pretty familiar with this agreement tot yon submittM to to ^ 
mi 9 tion,are yon not? fSee agreement m Apiwntoji^e 563.] Youlwk^ 
that as a rather drastic a^eement which was owcnlatw to emascnlate toe p jwei 
of th© labor unions?—A. No; I do not. 
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Q. Why, then, would you shut out all outsideinflnencea except those of the men 
who are members of the immediate local union?—A. If we make a contract with 
anyb^y, we like to know that we are making it with a man who has the power 
to carry it out. We do not want to make a contract with a union and then have 
some other body, standing on one side, which is not a party to the contract reserve 
the right to annul it. 

Q. Do you not believe that in society generally the injury of one is the concern 
of all?—A. Oh, I do not know. I have not followed tliat very much. 

Q. You do not believe in that?—A. I do not think I could follow that very 
much. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you think that labor has properly shared in the 
development of the wealth and gi-owth of the country? Do you think their wages 
have kept advancing in proportion to the amount of wealth that has been accu¬ 
mulated in the last 20 years?—A. Yes. I think they have. I do not profess to be 
an expert on it except in the building trades. 

Q. You said a short time ago that the wage.s were not much in advance of what 
they were BO years ago?—A. Well, no. What I said was I did not think they had 
been advanced by their organization. 

Q. Do you think labor would get a.s good wages if not organized as it does in 
its organized foim?—A. Ithink tliey would in the building trades—that is, for the 
year, I mean. I do not mean the months or hours, and the opportunities for 
working 3 days in the week, perhaps. 

Q. Y ou would not be willing to assert that in the rolling-mill business and 
'manufacturing business generally labor would get the wages it does, if it was 
not organized?—A. I do nut knoiv anything about that business. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchm.vn.) Is there not an analogy between their business and 
yours?—A. There is a great difEerence; there may be an analogy. The difference 
18 that in theirs a great deal ot capital has to lie invested before anybody can 
start; in ours a man can start almost without siiiy capital. 

Q. What protection to labor is it where a man can start without any capital?— 
A. Protection for what? 

Q. For his wages.-A. The same protection there is to anybody else. 

Q. Is there any protection for his wages when a man has not capital sufficient 
to do his business?—A. No. 

Q. And the workman has to take that risk?—A. People who trust anybody 
whois irresponsible have to take that risk. Asa matter of fact I think that under 
the law of the State of Illinois a laborer suing for wages and maintaining his suit 
is entitled to reasonable attorney’s fees and co.sts, which does not apply to any¬ 
body else. 

Q. Do they not also have a law making wages a first lien on the property'?—A. 
I think there is such a law. 

Q. Do you not know that those laws were put on the statute books of your State 
through the influence of labor organizations?—A. I do not know that they were. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that in the main such laws favorable to labor in 
the different states have been put on the statute books as a resujt of the power of 
labor organizations'?—A. I think they may be. 

Q. 'You admit that those laws are good laws to protect the rights of labor?—A. 
Some of the laws are good laws. 

Q. Take the one we cited: Is not the law for the mechanics' lien a fair and just 
law?—A. AiVell, I am sure I do not know about it. I have heard a good many 
arguments on both sides. For instance, wc are entitled under the law of the State 
of Ulinois to a lien for the material furnished in the building. 

Q. If an opportunity comes to use that law it may be a good law'?—A. It may 
be a good law. But on the question of justice, I hardly think that the man that 
furnishes material or labor for a building should have a different kind of a law 
from the man who furnishes dry goods and groceries. 

Q. Is it not on the general proposition that the State has a right to protect the. 
weaker member of society'?—A. I am sure 1 do not know. 

Q, '(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke about a union outside of the trade union. 
Is that what is called the industrial union sometimes, that is incorporate'?—A. 
There was an Industrial union formed. I have not said anything about it here, 
^ I could not have referred to it. It gradually went to pieces, and what was left 
of it joined the old Building Trades Council. The independent unions I siioke of 
were unions in special trades. the carpenters and the hoisting enmneers and the 
i^mnb^, which were formed by men who were dissatisfied with the action of 
%e Building Trades Council, and as their union would not withdraw they with¬ 
drew from weir union. 
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Q. The InduBtrial union, then, ia not cutting any figure at the present time?— 
A. Ho; it has lost moat of its inembsrB, and what was loft went to the Building 
Trades Council. 

Q. The unioiiR you speak of are formed on trade lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. And incorporated, as I understand?—A. A good many of them are incorpo¬ 
rated—some of them, 

Q. It is local to your State, is it?—A. Local entirely. There is no national 
affiliation. 

(J. (By Mr. Kenneoy. ) I would like to ask you about the first clause of the 
principles enumerated in tho agreement you submit [see appendix]: 

[Reading:] “ There t hall be no limitation as to the amount of work a man shall 
perform during his working-day," Is not that rather a drastic rule in a contract 
of this kind, if they expect workingmen to accede to it?—A. I do not know of a 
single ob,ipction that has been made to that particular clause where we have 
offered it to tho unions. 

Q. You know it was testified in Chicago that some contractors were in the 
habit-A. (Intemipting.) I do not doubt it was. 

Q. Of working the men to death, putting the youngest and ablest workers in 
tho lead and insisting on everybody else coming up to them. Now, ought not the 
workingmen to have some voice in a matter of that kind, to see that they shall 
not be driven in such a way as that?—A. I think they would have a voice if they 
would. They would stop working for auybixly that tried to get two days’ work 
in one. But I think the unions have seen so much of the harm of the limitation 
of work that they are ])erfectly satisfied to have it this way, and they have made 
no objection to that ])art of it at all. 

Q. (By Mr. PAHvrii.iii.) The witness has used the word “union” very fre¬ 
quently. Do you know of any <if the.so neiv associations incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois timt use I he word •■union "at all?—A. I do not know whether 
they use the word “ union ” or n<it. 

Q. Yon call them “now unions" in your testimony. Now, is there really one 
of those organized and called a union at all in its title? Are they not called asso- 
ciations?—A. I do not know what they are called. 

Q. (By Mr. Phileii'.b.) Mr. Miller, liave you anytliing to state that you have 
not covered, on any line iit all?— A. Nothing that I think of. except to say that I 
think the whole thing will have to be fought out in the courts before we ever get 
final peace and satisfaction. 

(Testimony closed.) 

% 

KXHtBfT ATTA(!HKr) TO TKS'HMONY OK MR. JAMES A. MILLER. 

Tho followin;^ agretniient was aiibmitcod by Mr. Miller an example of the 
form of a^eemoiit demanded from tho unions of their employees by members of 
the Building Contractors' Council of 01ii(‘ago: 

Agreevient and working rnlcit miered inio Mween the Chicago Masons and Build¬ 
ers^ AsHOeiation and the United Order of Americ.an Bricklayera and Stone 

Masons^ Union of Chicago, No. J1. of the Bricklayera and Masons’ InternaHonal 

Union. 

[.liiiu' 27,to A]>rll 1,190S.] 

Thisajfrc«?Tnent, made this 27th«lny of .Tnne,l900,bynnd between the Chicago Masons and Bullden’ 
Asw>ciRtion, party of the firnt part, and tho United Order of American RricklayerH and Stone Masons’ 
No. 21. of toe Hricklaycrs an \ Ma«'in’s Internatiojiftl Union, party of the aecond port, for the pur¬ 
pose of prevenun^ strikes and and fjieilitatlnK a |K*acciul adjmitmcnt of all grievances 

and disputes wbic.n niuy fmm time to time arise between tho employer and mechanics in tho mason 
trade, wi^nesseth: 

Tnat Ixith parties to this agreement hereby covenant and agree that they will not tolerate nor 
reeognift; any right of any other nsmiriation, union, oonncil, or body of men not direct parties to 
agreement to order a strike or loekotit, or otherwise interfere or dietete, and that work can be 
Rtopjjedonly hyan order signed Jointly by the nresidentsof tho aww.latlon and union, parties hereto, 
or the Joint-arhltration boanl elected in acconiunoe with this agreement; and that they will compel 
their ineiniMjrs pi <;omply with the arbitration agreement and working rules, as jointly agreed utoh 
and adopted; amL that where a member or membera affiliated with either of the two parties to this 

X jement refuse to do so they shall l>e suspended from membership in the association or union to 
ch they belong. 

In conformity with the following principles. ado])ted by the Building Contractors’ Connell under 
date of April 24,1900, Istth parties heret<» tills day hereby adopt said principle as an absolute basis for 
their joint working rules aiK> to govern tho actions of tlie Joint arbitration board, as hereinafter pro¬ 
vided for, to remain l.i full force and effect until April 1,1^. 

No Imitation (f work.—There shall be no limitation aa to the amount of work a man shall perform 
during hi4 working day. (Explanation: This means that men employed in the dlflerent lines o! 
work shall each do a fair and honest day’s work.) 
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Vk o/macMTWT)/.—There shall be no restriction of the use of machiacry or toola (Explanation; 
This means that all tools or machinery of whatsoever kind may be used In all trades or In the manu- 
facture of any material entering Into the construction of buildings.) 

Unrcitrided There shall be no restriction of the use of any mannfactured material, 

except prison-made. (Explanation: This means that any material may be used, no matter where or 
by whom it is m^e, except prison-made.) , 

JVo interferenct iinth ‘iMr^ien .—No person shall have the right to interfere with the workmen during 
working hours. (Explanation: This means that no person shall have the right to give orders to the 
men during working hours on the building cxi*ept the employer or his representative.) 

Apprentic^n. —The use of apprentices shall not Ix! prohibited. (Explanation: This means that in 
each trade a fair agreement os to the number of apprentices shall be entered into, it being understood 
that apprentices .shall not be subject to union rules, and shall at all times be under the control of the 

The foreman shall be the agent of the employer. (Explanation: This means that the 
foreman shall not be subject to union rules while acting foreman, and that no fine shall be entered 
against him by any union, for any cause whatever, while acting in such capacity; it being understood 
that a foreman sh»in bo a competent mechanic in hia trade, and .subjwt to the decisions of the joint 
arbitration t)oard.) , ^ t x. 

Right to 7 vork.—Xl\ workmen are ot liberty to work for whomsoever they .see fit. (Explanation: 
Thismean.s that a man can work for any cmi>loyor who will give him work in his trade, it being 
understoofi that he shall demand and receive the wages jigrtHW u|)on by the Joint arbitration board, 
in his trade, under all circumstances.) ^ , 

Right to mpfoy.—Employers are at liberty to employ and discharge whomsoever they see fit. (Expla¬ 
nation: This means that the enjployor shall have the right to employ union or nonunion men, but ail 
men shall receive the full wages agreed upon in their trade, and that any employer may employ or 
discharge any man he sees fit. without interference by any union.) , . . 

^r6«ratm»fioarrf.—B<dh parties hereto agree that they will at their annual election of each year 
elect an arbitration ■.•ommittee to serve for 1 year or until their successors are electra and ouallfied. 
In cose of death, expulsion, removal, or dlsoualification of a member or members of the arbitrathm 
committee, such vacancy shall he filled by the asscK'iatlon or union at its next rcgtilar meeting. 

iVutwb«*o/wK'?/i6fT8.—The arbilrnUon committee for ewih of the 2 ^oirties hereto shall consist of fi 
members, and they shall meet not later than the fourth Thursday of January, each year m 
session, when they shall organize a jointarhiiration boanl by electing a president, secretary, treasurer, 
and umpire. ,. * j 

fiTurWtra/iVm 6oarrf.—No moiuher who is not actively engagtsi in the masem trade, or 
occupies any other olllce in his association or union except the ofllce of president, or holds a public 
office, either elective or appointive, under the municipal, county, State, or National Governments, 
shall 1)0 ellrfble to act as the representative In this trade Joint arbJtrathm iMwrd: and any membei 
shall become disqualified to act as member of this trade Joint arbitration l)C»rd and cease to be s 
member thereof immediatelv upon his election or appuintmenl to any other office in his assoclatioii 
or union, or to any public office or employment. .v Jiux 

rjmpirc.—An tjmpirc shall be selecteil who is in nowise affiliated or identified with the buildina 
industry, and who Is not an employee nor an employer of labor nor an incumbent of a poiltica! 
elective office 

l^wer of 6«anf.—The Joint arbitration board shall have full power P) enforce this ftgm»men! 
entered into between the parties herett), and to make and enforce all working rules governing !»th 
■pities. No strikes or lockouts aball be resorted to, pending the decision of the Joint arbitraaor 

Kw )5 q/’Tncefinq.—The Joint arbitration Ixianl shall moot Ut transact routine busiuesH the flwt Wednes 
day in each month, but Ri>ccial meetings may be called on 8 days’ notice by the president upoc 
application of three members. ^ , 

Rulctt for promittre.—When a dispute or grievance arises between a Journeyman and his employei 
(parties hereto), or an apprentice and his employer, the question at issue shall be submitted in wrl 

tmgto the presidentsoftnetwoorgonizations, and upon their failure to jigrecandscttlelt. orifonepartj 
to the dispute is dissatisfied with their decision, it shall then be submitted to the Joint arbitratloi 
board at their next regular mc'ctlng. They shall hear the evidence and decide in accora^ce there 
with. All verdicts shall be decUl^ by majority vote, by secret ballot, be rendered in writing, an< 
be final and binding on l)Oth parties. ,,, .. 

If the joint arbitration board is unable to agree, the umpire shall be requested to sit with them, am 
after ho has heard the evldeuc<^ cast the deciding vote. 

Power to mvmon memben.—'ihQ Joint arbitration board has the right to summon anv member oi 
membersufflUated wltli either party hereto uji^nst whom complaint Is lodged for breaking this Join 
erbitmtion agreement oj working rules, and also appear ns wltnesse*. The summons shall be hand» 
to the pre-sident of the association or union to which the member belongs, and he shall cause tm 
member or members to be n<»tificd toappt^ar before the joint board on date set. Failure to appea 
when notified, except (in the opinion of the board) valid excuse is given, shall subject a member b 

a fine of 826 for the first default. «W) for the second, and suspension for the third. ^ 

.SaZarjf.—The salary of a reprcscutalivo on the Joint arbitration board shall bo paid by the associa 
tlon or union he represenla. _ , , ^ , 

Stmpbui of iiKWi'.—No member or members affiliated with the second party shall leave his worl 
because nonunion men In some other line of work or trade are employed on the buildiim or job, o 
because nonunion men in any line or trade are employed on any other bmldlM or Job, or stop o 
cause to be stopped any work under construction for any member or members affiliated with the firs 
party, except upon written ordersigned by thepresidentsof the association and union (parties hereto 

or the joint arbitration board under penalty of-* * 

Penmie%.^K fine of not less than 2.^ nor more than 100 dollars. Any member or members affi^te 
with either of the 2 parties hereto violating any part of this agreement or th^orUng ruiM estot 
lisbed by the Joint arbitration board shell be subject U) a fine of from 10 to 200 dolUw*, which fin 
phai i be collected by the president of the association or union to which the offenaing member o 
members belong, and by him paid to the treasurer of the Joint arbitration boarii not later than 8 
days after the date of the levying of the fine. .. ^ ^ t. t« 

. OMectUm ^■MhdlUEB and suBoeMiom.—li the fine is not paid by the offender or offenden, It ttidl b 
paid out of The treasury of the association or union of which the (mender or offenders were meoiDtt 
at the time the fine was levied against him or them, and within 80 days (rtm date tevying aami 
or in lieu thereof the association or union to which be or they belong sh^l eMprod the (mender c 
offenders and officially certify such suspension to the joint arbitration board within 80 dare frm 
the time (^nlsg; and tbe joint arbitration board shall cause thesut^rioB decree tone read wth 
preaidentsof both thea#«oclation end union at their next regular meetlngsandtiwmpotteald dew 
- mrdO (lays in the meeting rooms of the asMxdation and unimi. No (me who hat been aospende 
membership in the association or union lor nogiect or refusal to abide by the deewon of til 
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joint arbitration board ran be again admitted to zaembenhlp except by paying his fine or by nnanl* 
mous consent of the joint arbitration board. 

DivMifm ojJlnei.^kW iines assessed by the joint arbitration board and collected during the year 
shall be equally divided between the two parties hereto by the joint arbitration board at the last 
regular meeting in December. 

Qttomm.—^ven members present shall constlUitc a quorum in the joint arbitration board, but the 
chairman of each of the 2 arbitration committees shall have the right to cast the vote In the Joint 
arbitration board for any absent member of his committee. 

Steward.—The steward shall represent the journeymen. He shall be elected by and from amons 
the men in his trade working on the same Imilding, and shall, while acting as steward, be subject 
only to tho rules and decisions of the joint arbitration board. No salary shall be paid to a journey¬ 
man for ac.ting ns steward. He shall not leave his work nor interfere with workmen during workli^ 
hours. He shall always.whileat work, carry a copy of the working niles with him. 

The presidents shall be allowM to visit, jobs during working hours to interview the contractor, 
steward, or men, at work, but they shall in no way hlndor tho progress of the work. 

Number of <ipmcniice». —Eac.h employer shall have the right to teach his trade to apprentices, but no 
contractor or firm shall take more than 1 new apprentice <vich year, and they shall serve for a 
period ol not less than 3 yeaw, as prescribed in tho u[)prenti<’o rules attached hereto, and be sub¬ 
ject to the control of the joint boani of arbitration. 

Wurking Awurs.—Hight hours shall constituto a day’s work, except on f^turdays during the montha 
of June, July, and August, when work may stop at 12 o’ci4K*k noon, with 4 hours’ pay for that day. 

night fwrt.—Eight hours shall constitute a iiight’.s work, which shall commence at 7 p. m, wnen 
2 gangs ore employed only, but when 3 gangs arc employed 1 shift may follow the other imme¬ 
diately, and in that way work may be continuous. 

OtrrtiTne.—Time and *one-half to be paid for overtime. Work done between the hours of 5 p.m. 
and 8 a.m.,and also Saturday afternoons during the months of June, July, and August, shall Iw j^d 
lt)r OB overtime when only one shift of men are employed on the job. 

No contrachir shall work his men overtime ex<'e{>r in case of actual necessity, the contractor to be 
the judge of the necessity, and for auelvovtTtime time and ono-half shall )>e paid. 

Double tivic. —Double time to be paid for w'ork {m Sundays throughout the year, and also for work 
done on the following 4 holiday.s (or days celebraU‘<l us such): Decoration Day. Fourth of July, 
Tiianksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. Where work is carried on with 2 or 3 shifts of men, working 
8 hours each, then only single time shall bo paid for l«>lh night and day work during week days, 
and double time for Sundays and the above-mentioned holidays. No work shall be done on Iadoi 
D av. 

Work done betw'c(*n the houis of 12 o’clock Saturdav night to 12 o’clock Sunday night shall be con¬ 
sidered oa Sunday work and be paitlforat tiio rate of double time. This applies also to the four holi¬ 
days before mentioned. 

HbiKS.—Tho minimum rale (»f wages to be pai<l bricklayers and stone masons shall be 60 cents per 
hour, payable in lawful money of the United States. 

Hereafter when more than tlie minimum rate of wages is paid, noeinploycr shall make a roductioo 
in the wages of A bricklayer or stomMuason wilhotit giving said man or meti due notice previous to 
making said reduction. 

I*ay dap.—It is hereby agn'cd that tiic journeymen shall be paid once every 2 weeks and not latei 
titan Tu^ay, except when a contractor.^ work i« widely sctalcR^d, when he will be allowed Wrfnes- 
day to complete paying his men. W'hcn u ,innrneyman is dischaiged he shall be iwid in full, and also 
when he is laid off, if he demands It, except w hen the lay-off is catLsed by bad weather or story>bigh, 
When a jonracyman quits work of his own ammi he shall receive his pay on the next regtuai 
pttv day. 

TiiM cA«c2M.->Tlmo chocks, payable at the oflice of tite employer, shall be conslderod valid, provided 
the jonnieyman be allowed a half hour’s extra time for each mile he ha.s to travel to get to toe office, 
if he is not paid promptly upon his arrival at the office, and if he shali remain there during working 
hours until nc is paid, he shall be paid the regular wages for such waiting time. 

>*«***« 

No by-laws or nilM conflicting with this arbitration agreement or working rules agreed upon shall 
be passed or enforced by either jwrty hereto against any of its affiliated members. 

It Is earnestly recommended by the joint arbitnillon board that the fullest leniency bo extended 
to merobera of Mth association and uni<»n for violations of rules during the lockout or strike. 

It is agr^ by the parties hereto that tlds agreement shall be in force between the parties hereto 
unUl April 1,3903. 

This agreement shall oniy become f»perativc wheu the union withdraws permanently from the 
Building Trades Council and agrees not to become affiliated with any organization of a like charaetei 
during the life of the agreement. 

vlMwenffce rates.—Apprentices shall be under the jurisdiction of the joint arbitration board, which 
has the authority to control them and protect their Interests subject to approved indentures enter^ 
into with their employers and the nib s adopted by the jolnt board. 

The applicant for apprenticeship shall Iw under ISyeareof age. 

The contractor taking an apprentice shall eng^ to keep him at work for 9 consecutive monthi 
In each year and see that during the remaining 3 months of the year the apprcjitlce attends school. 
The first 2 years the apprentice shall attend a public school during the montfe of January*, FebruMV, 
and March, anu a cerUfleate of attendance from the principal of any public school In Cook County wfll 
bcaccepted by the joint arbitration b<«rd as a compliance with this requirement. Three monthi 
of the last year he shall attend a technical school acceptable to the joint board, and a certlfl<»te that 
he haa done so ^11 be required befon^ he Is allowed to work during the coming year. 

A contractor taking an apprentice shall keep him steadily at work, or failing to do so shall paj 
him the scune as thoi^h he had worked for him. In case an apprentice at the end of his term foi 
some cause is not a proficient workman, he may be required to Hcrve another year If the joint board 
after a thorough Investigation, so decides. 

A contractor entitled to an apprentice may take one on trial for 2 weeks, provided the applicam 
holds a permit fram the joint board, and if after trial the boy is unsatisfactory he need not enter lnt< 
indentures, butahall i>ay the boy $6 per week for tho 2 weeks. No boy will be allowed a trial witl 
more than 2 contractors. _ 

Themlnlmuni wag^ of ai> apprentice shall be not less than 8260 for the finit year, $800 for the sec 
ond year, 1850 for the third y^r, and 8400 f(>r the fourth year, payable semimonthly. 

The irolng of pem^its for an apprentice to work for another contrai'tor wheu the one to whom h< 
Uindentured has no work slmll oe left for decision to the joint arbitration board. 

All apprentices indenUtred to members of the C. M. and B. A. shall report to the joint arbitratioi 
• board on the first Wednesday in January, April, July, and October to receive thrir new quarter^ 

_ n„w%jly\n *ho TiTnnnv ntiaptiirlv oiiFil will nnt hA nAFmtttnd tn wnvk 
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Wasiiinoton, February 12^ 190U 


TEBTIMOHY OF FEOF. OEAHAM TAYLOE, 

Profe^Horin Chicago Theological Seminary and Presidenl Chicago Commons. 

The coramiseion met at 12.25 p. m., Mr. PhillipH presiding. At that time Prof. 
Graham Taylor was introdticed as a witness, ana, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.—-A. Gra¬ 
ham Taylor, 140 North Union street, Chicago. 

Q. Are yon a professor in the Chicago University?—A. No; I am a professor in 
the Sociological Department of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 81 Ashland 
boulevard. 

Q. Have you made a special study of sociological conditions in Chicago and 
particularly concerning the labor cla.Hses and the building trade strikes in flie last 
year or two?—A. Yes; I have for 8 years done so, and in order to do so have lived 
among the industrial classes in what is calle<l the Chicago Commons, which is one 
of the “social settlements*’ of the city, making my home there for these G years 
with my family and a grotip of 20 other people who have established this iieigh- 
Irorhood center. 

Q. Will you please proceed in your own way to give the commission informa¬ 
tion conceniing your studies?—A. I should like, if the commission is agreeable, 
to speak first of the effect of the proposed agreement between the carpenter con¬ 
tractors atid the canicnter unions, if ratified by a referendum vote of the unions, 
on the building trades U>ckont.' That i.s the latest phase of the struggle and is 
likely to be the filial phase; and I brought with mo a manuscript co^iy of the 
agreement provided for mo by the officials, which I will submit in evidence. 

The following is a copy of the agreeinont [afterward adopted] submitted by the 
witness: 


This Kgroomcnt. miwlo thin wcvonth day of F<‘hruary. 1901, hyand hotwocn the Cariicnters and 
Builders AsHociaLion of ClileaKo. and the Master Oari«>ul<T*«' A'lwaMatlon of Chleajto (eTuployerH), 
partje.s of the first part, and tlu- Carpenters’ Executive Couii<-il. jiurly of the seeoud tiari, for the pur- 
potie of preventing strikes and lockouts and fueilitatinga ]>eiu:enil adjustment of all Krivvancesand 
aispultis wide!) may, fnmi time to time, arise bemi'cn the (’tnployer and meohunies in th(;ear)K?nter 
trade. 

II. No ovixide 'wd/r/m'm’f.—Witnesseth that all the parlies to this ugre(?Tnent, hereby <‘ovei»ant and 
agree that they will not Uderate uor recognizo any right of tmy other asMiclation. imioti. cimnell, or 
l^y of men, not directly j>arties hereto, to interfere in any way witli the earrying out of this agree¬ 
ment, and that they will use all lawful mean.** iti eompi-l tholr memlXTs to comply with tiie arbitra¬ 
tion agreement atKl working rules as jointly agretMl upon and adopted. 

III. l^indples vmv which thiHnpm’mnil u h<ixrd,-’M\ the. partios herc'U) this day hen*hy adopt the 
following pnneiples as an absolute bisis for their mint working rules, and to govern the action of 
the joint arbitration boani as hereinafter provideo for. 

1. That there shall be no limitation as U> the amount of work a man shall iierform during his work¬ 
ing day. 

2. That there shall be no reslrietion of the use of machinery <jr tools, 

3. That there shall be no restriction of the use of any manufaelurod materia), except prison-made. 

4. That no person shall have the right to interfere with the workmen during working hours. 

6. That the use of apprentices shall not be prohibited. 

6. That the foreman shall lie the agent of the employer. 

7. That all workmen are at lilH'rty to work for whomsoever they see fit. 

k That all employers arc at liberty to employ and discharge whomwxjver they see fit. 

IV. Hourtt. —Eight hours ahall constitute a day’s work, except oii Saturdays, when work .shall stop 
at twelve o’clock noon, with four houw’ pay for the day. 

V. Ot'crfiiae.—Time and one-half shall be paid for overtime. Work done between the houra of 6 
p. m. and K a. m. shall be j>aid for as overtime when only one shift of men are employed on the ioh. 

VI. /fofidays.—Double tune sJiall be paid for work done on Sundays througbout the year and on 
Saturday afternoons, also for work done on the following five holidays {or days eelebrabid asuuch): 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thank><Kiving Day, Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day. Sunday 
and holiday time to cover any time during the 24 hours of the said calendar days. 

VII. Extra Where work is earrieil on with two or three shifts of men. working eight hours 

each, tben.oniy single time shall he paid for both night and day work during week days, and double 
time for Sundays and the above-mentioned holidays. The same men shall not be worked on two 
consecutive shifts. 

Vni. LaboKj)ay.—}io work shall be done on Lelxir Day except by consent of the two presidents. 

IX. The minimum rate of wages to be paid until April 1st, IWi. shall b© 42i« per hour, and 

45iperhour from said date until April Ist, 1903, i)ayub}e in lawful money of the UnitM States. 

Ihe party of the second part liereby agrees that no roemher affiliated with the party of the second 
part shall work for anyone for less than this rate of wages in Cook County, Illinois.' 

And it is further agreed by the parties of the first part to hire no one in this trade except to whom 
He hr they shall pay the wages agreed upon by the joint board of arbitration. 

%. Pay dap.—It is agreed that journeyman shall be paid every week, and not later than 6 p. m. 
Wefinesnay. • 

XL TtrneandmethodofvayrMntofiiKifjet.—The be paid on the work In full nptoand 


^rhls agreeinont was afterwazds adopted by the carpenters' unions. 
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When a workman quits work of hJe own accord, he shall receive his pay on the next regular pa^ 
day. When a man is discharged or laid off, if he so requests, he .shall be either paid in cash on tli< 
work, or given a time chock, with one hour added for travelling Ihue. which shall he paid ai oium 
uwin prewnlalion at tin* oilico of employer, and if he is not paid promptly upon his arrival at tin 
omcc, and if heahall remain there during working hours lie .shall bo paid the minimum wages lo 
such waiting time, Hunduysand holiilujx'xcepled. 

XII. Pw.'cemori.—No imuiiber of the parties of the first part .shall sublet or piece out their carpenle 
work, neither slmll any iourncymun wlio is a member of the party of the second part be permitted U 
take piei'cwork in any sfiapc or manner from any owner or eontructor, whether he be a member o: 
the pirtles ot the first part tir not. 

XllI Workhiff vufh vimvnwii The j>urty of the second part shall not work with carpenter 
except they arc atJiiinttsi wiih ilu* (larmuitcrs’ Executive Ctjuncil, and no member or members uftlli 
ated with the second party shall leave nis work In^caiiw nonunion men in some other line of work o; 
trade are employed on ibe hulldingor job.orbceatiHenonniiionmen iuHnylineortrudeareemploycf 
oil any otluT building or iob, or slop, or cmiHo to Im* stopped, any work under construction for anj 
member or iiK-mla'rs atliliaWd witli the first puriicH, e.xeept utsm written order signed by the pre.si 
dimts of the a.s.soeiiitionsan<i union (parties hereto) or the joint arbitmiion board. 

XI\^ Fo\eiimii.~l he inreinan. it a union man, .'imll not b(‘ .subject to th<‘. rules of his union W'hih 
acting as loreman.and no iines shall lie entered against him by his union while acting in sucli eapac 
Ity it being undepitood that a loreman shall be a eomj>etent meeiianie in his trade, and be subjeci 
to the decisions of the joint arliitrution hoard. snail be but one foreman on each job. 

X\'. .sYward.—Whenever two or mor<' journe.Nmen, members of the* sc<'ond party, are working 
together, a steward shall be .videeted by llieiu from their iiumlxT to rei)rcsent them, who shall, while 
acting us steward, he subject to ilie rules and decision.sof the j<jinl arbitration board. Nosalai 7 shall 
be paul to a journeyman for a<'ting as steward. He .shall not leave his work or interfere with work 
men during working Jionr-aml shall ]>erfuTm his duties as steward so us not to interfere with hit 
duty to his employer. 

He shail uluays, while at w<»rk, (‘arry a copy of Hie working rules witli him. 

XVI .^lppm»//Vrs.—Ka<-h emploNcrsiiull have the right to teach his trade lo apprentices, and th( 
said ajiprent ices shall sei ve for a periial ol not l<«.8.v than three \ears, as prescribed in the ajiprenfiet 
rules to be agreeii upon by tlie joint arbitration Isiartl, ami slmli lie subject to control of the said joint 
arbitration ls>ard. Noajiprenlicc shall be over 21 .\ear.s of age. 

XVIl. /Irfufra/mn.—AU ilie parties hereto agree that any and all disputes between any membiT oi 
members of llu’ employers’ association on ihe one side and any member or ineuibers of the unior 
on the other side, during the hie of this agreement, shall be settled by arbitration m themannei 
hereniufter j*rovided for, and for that purjHise all iiarlies luireto agree that they will at their annual 
eleetnui of each .\ear elect an aibuiatnai eornmiltee to .serve one year (exeejd the Carpenters' and 
Builders’ Assoeiallon, flee sei’tion :t of article (5 ol llndr eonstituliou) and until their Mtecesworsare 
(deeted and quallfUsl. In ease of <h*ath, expulsion, removal,or diS(iualiflcufion of a inember or mem- 
hi'rson Uieaibitralion committee, siieli vacancy shall he tilled by the association or union utlts next 
n.‘gular meeting. 

Thearhitnithmeommuteeof ea<‘h of tlie three parties hercUj shall consist as follow'i: I-'ive mum- 
bers from the Carpeiilers and Builders’ Aasoeiallon, three from tin* Master CarpenU'rs’ AsatmiaLion, 
and oiglu from the CarpenUTs’ E.\e‘ iitivi' Council, and they hIihU meet not later than tlie fourth 
TliurvJayof .laniiar.s eaeli year in j(ani session, when they shall organize n joint arbitration board 
by electing a lu’i'sidenl, secretary, treasurer, and ninjdre. * 

The joint arbitration imard siiali have lull power to enforce this agreement, entew'd into between 
the parlies lierelo, and to make and ontoreeaii lawful working rules governing both parliea. Nu 
strikes. hK'kouts.orstvjppageof work shall bo resorted lo pending thedeeislou of the jnnu arbitration 
IsMiwl. When a dis]>nte or grievance arises between n jonni<‘ymnn nn«l tunjiloyor (jHtrties hereto) oi 
an apprentice and his employer, the (piestion at issue shall be submitltsl in writing to the presidouU 
of the twotirganizations, ami ujsrti their failure to agree ami settle it. or if one jairty to tliedlsputi 
is divflatlsfhsl willi the decision, it shall then be submitted to the joint arbitration hoard at tneli 
JK'Xi regular moetintf. if the,punlarhitr«llon board is unable toagree the umpire slmli be requested 
t«>slt with them, and after he has heard the evidenee, east the doci<iii}g vote. All verdicts shall be 
decided liy majority vot<'. b.\ secret Imllot, he rendertsl in writing, and be final and bimling ou all tiie 
imrhes to the (lisputo. 

XVllI. ]\%Kui' h» w'nv’o»(iH>ffrahV»7fcom?«j«rt'.—Nomomberwhoisnotactivelyengftged 

in the trade nor h<dd.s a publu' otliee, either elective or apiKiintive, mnler the munieipai, county, 
Slate, or National Government, shall he eligible to sit as llu> representative in this trade arbitration 
board, and any membei ?.hull bissane distjualiiied lo act as a member of this trade joiJit arbitration 
board and ee4Uie to he a luenilKT ilioreol iminediately ujion his election or appointment to any public 
ofhj'c <»r employment. 

XIX. Unipirt .—An umiiire shall he selected who is nowise alliliated or identified with the building 
industry, ami who is not lui umployiv or omnhiyer of labor, nor an iueuuibent of a tsditieal otHee. 

XX. Verf/apji.—The joint arbitration iKiiird shall meet lo transact roiillne business the first Thura- 
day lueuch ihontb. but.special meetingsshall beealh'd on three days’ notice by the presidents of the 
two orgHni-oilums. or upon applieatioit oi tliree memberaot the joint arbitration boani. 

XXI. The joint arbitration ixmrd ims the right to summon any 
member or nu-mbers attiliaUd with any of the parties hereto, against whom complaints are lodged 
for breaking i!iisagrv*ement or won.iug rules, and also appear as witness. The mimmons slmii be 
handed u> tlie, prcKident of the aasoeiation or union to which the member belongs, an<i he shall cause 
th(‘ member or members to be notilied to appear before the joint arbilmilon board on date set. 
Failure to npiiear when notified, except (in the opinion <»f the Ixiard) valid excuse is given, shall 
.subject a member to a fine of twenty-live (#2.')) dollars kir the Aral offense, fifty ($'j0) dollars for the 
.se*'ond. ami Kuspensiou for the ihirn. 

XXII. >kf/uru’9.—The salary of each representative on the joint arbitration board shall Iki paid by 
the OKsociullon or union he repnisents. 

XXlIl. Qaorttm.—Sev'cn (7) members iiresent shall c<institute a quorum in the joint arbitration 
board. , 

XXIV. FhH'9 as rmilt of arbUraUon.--Any member or members affiliated with either of tho three 
parties hereto, violating any jiart of tliis agreement or working rules established by thejointarbl- 
tration board, shall besulijeet to aline of from-ten (SK)) to two hundred (8200) doilara, which fine 
shall 1)0 collected by the president of the aastnuHtion or union to w'hieh the offending memlx.‘r oi 
members belong, and by Wm wild to the treasurer of the joint arbitration Ixaird, not later than 
thirty (30) daysaftei the dateoi the levying of the fine. 

If the fine is not paid by the offender or offenders it shall be paid out of the treasury of the asuo- 
elation or union of which the offender or offenders were members at the lime tiie fine won levied 
against him or them, and within sixty (00) days of date of levying same; or in lieu thereof the aaso 
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elation or union to which he or they boloriKeh anali suapenfl the offender or offender!} and officially 
certify fiuch HURpenfiion to the joint arbitration board within sixty (W) days from the time of fining, 
and the joint arbitration board ahull cause the suspension decree to be read by the prcuidenta of both 
the awociations and union at their next regular meeting, and then post said decree for sixty (60) 
days in the meeting rooms of the association and union. No one who has been suspended from, 
membership in the associations or union for neglect or refusal to abide by the decisions of the joint 
arbitration tx)ard can be again admitted to membership except by paying his fine or hy ununimous 
consent of the joint arbitmtion board. 

All lines assessed by the Joint arbitration board and collected during the year shall be equally 
divided between the two partle.s hereto by the joint arbitration board at the last regular meeting In 
December 

XXV. }iuf.e«/or arlritTalionboard and/or parties hereto.— A]\ dispulesarbitrated under this agreement 
must be settled by the joint arbitration l)Oard. and in conformity with the nrinciples and agreements 
herein cotilaitied, and nothing herein can be changed by the joint arbitration board. No by-laws or 
rules conflicting with this agreement or working mles agreed upon shall be passed or enforced by 
either parties hereto against any of its affiliated members m good standing. 

XX vI. Tci mojafum.—Itisagreed by the parties hereto that this agriHjmeht shall bo In force between 
the TMirtics hereto until April 1st, 1903. 

XXVII. M'UhffraiiHil/rorn the liuildinf} Trades ('nunn'L—Thi^ agreement shall become opi*rative when 
the union witlulraw.s permanently from the Building Trades ('/ouncll. It being understixxl and agreed 
that after so dtdng afnliivtion with a now central l)ody, composed solely of mechanic trades employed 
on buiklings, will in no way efl<‘ct the terras of this agreement, providi'd that the con.stitution. 
by-lnw-s, and rules (jf such eentral iKsly arc not in conflict at any time with the terms of this agree¬ 
ment and that the said central body sliall not be called “The Building Trades (Xmncll.” 

I would then like to pnxjeed, after discussing this i^eenient, to the matter of 
an assertion of the rights of the public to have the issue settled and the efforts 
ma^le to arbitrate it. 

By the way, I have carefully looked over the pages of your testimony and have 
made every effort to avoid referring to, or repeating rather, wdiat you have had 
already, and to touch upon such points as, it seemed to me by looking over the 
digest, you have not had brought before you, at least fully. 

As a third point 1 would discuss some reasons for the disturbance in industrial 
relations that obtain especially in the city of Chicago; and as a fourth point I 
would like to describe movements and efforts to better the industrial relationships 
between the parties at issue. And if it be your pleasure, I will proceed in that 
order. 

Mr. Phillips. We would bo pleaseil to have you take your own course. Pro¬ 
fessor. 

P.FFECT OF carpenters’ AOREEMENT. 

The W ITNESS. First of all, the effect of the proposed agreement between the 
cai^enter contractors and the unions. If ratified by a referendum vote of the 
unions, upon the building trades hxikout in Chicago. 

Prom official figures drawn from the books of the Building Trades Council and 
acknowledged by the officials of the Building Trades Council last Saturday to he 
official, I make the following statement (submitting the full figures in evidence 
and giving a little classification of them): If the carpenter unions vote to ratify 
this agreement which has been passed ujKin by the contractors’ committee and the 
cai-penter unions’ committee, it will withdraw a representation of 4,iJ00 members 
from the Building Trades Council, which, added to the 8,645 members of 12 unions 
previously withdrawn, and 1 union which has been previously suspended, make 
a total withdrawal of 12,945 members of the largest and most influential unions 
constituting the trades mOit essential to the building interests. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) When you speak of the carpenters there, do you speak 
of the two associations, the Amalgamated and the United Brotherhood?—^A. 
Yos; it is the Carpenters’ Executive Council which combines those two. It will 
leave in the Building Trades Council 19 unions with a membership of 6,480. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. 1 It is not so large an organization as we were told it was 
when we were in Chicago.—A. You must recollect, however, that these enumera¬ 
tions are made at the time of the withdrawals, and thousands and thousand of 
men were forced out of the city and the unions shrank, I presume, 10,000 men. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Those are the figures as of last Saturday, I under¬ 
stand?—A. Yes; let me say also they differ from some of the figures which I 
found in tUe Chicago papers on Friday, but I am assured by the Building Trades 
Conneil men that these are the official figures. 

Of these 19 unions remaining in the council, the largest and most important are 
the painters and decorators, with 2,960 members; the stonecutters, with 700 mem- 
Jjers; the stone sawyers, with 155 members; the stone carvers, with 100—^they are 
important, though small; the stone derrick men, again, are important, though they 
only have 100 members; the sheet-metal workers, with 860; hoisting engineers, 
boiler makers, 200; architectural ironworkers, 175. That is ul 1 need tn 
enumerate. The other unions beside these that are left in the Building Trades 
Council fire those the legitimacy of whose inclusion in the council has long been 
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against the protest of the contractors and more or less questioned by the most con- 
Bervativo Timoii men. 

Now, my conclusion upon the effect of the ratification of this agreement upon 
the numerical strength and the existeni^e of the Building Trades Council is that, 
while not necessarily ahsDlutely destroying the existence of the council, the with¬ 
drawal of the carpenter unions will so deplete its strength as to make it practi¬ 
cally ineffective. 

Some of the officers assured me that the principal bodies remaining had assured 
them of their intention of standing by the (Council; but I think that iny conclusion 
would he that of everybody knowing all the facts. Let mo .iust add, I have the 
particulars in regard to the names and members of the unions remaining in the 
council and the unions withdrawn, and submit them as a jiart of my evidence. 
I can not swear as to their being correct., but as to the assurance of their correctness. 

(The witness submitted the following statement:) 


Statement shcming {Fehrnarij /-f, IfiOJ) which vnionx,iiHih their numerical sirevgth, 
had tnthdrawn from the Chicago Fuildiiuj Traden Council a result of the 
building trades strikes in iJtat dli/: alsmnhich unions remained in. the council^ 
with their numerical strength. 


UNIUN8 WITHDRAWN FROM THK RUn.DINd TKADKW 
I’ODNCll, OK OHK’AOO. 


raTpentci?!’ 'Exoeutivo Counoii. 

Tilo Laye.v. 

Tile Luyera' Helpers. 

Slate aiKi Tllo Roofers . 

Hod Carriers. 

Brick layers. 

IMuml>prN.>. 

Pla.'Jterenj. 

Hrirtgc and Structural iron Workers 

Hteam FillcrH. 

.lunior Steam KltterN. 

(law FItt»TH. 

ElectridunB (suspended). 


Mruibers. 

... 

uxt 

ItH) 

100 

. . ii.rxKi 
... 

. . 4(K) 

. . SOU 

7(K) 
.kx) 
200 
2fit) 
400 


I2,9ir> 


IMONH UEMAININO IN THK lJUILDING TRADKS 
<‘OUNClK OK <'HrCA«0. 


Menibcrs. 


Sheet McUil Workers. 

Boiler Makers. 

Arciiitectuml Imn Workers. 

PaiiiUTsuiid l)o»‘or«t«)rH. 

Kiotrttor Constructors. 

(travel Koofers. 

IIoiKtinR ICni^ineers... 

Italiuu M(waic Helpers. 

Marble Cutters. 

Marble Setters’ Helpers. 

LfllhcrM. 

hiper Harufers. 

Stone Cutters. 

Stone Sawyers. 

Stone Derrick Men... 

SUnie Carvers. 

Tunnel Miners. 

Steam Pipe and Holler Curvers. 

Marble, Knaniel & Glass Mosaic Workers... 


3(;u 

200 

175 

2,9ri0 

17.5 
150 

1.5.5 
100 
100 
lOU 
300 
ICO 
700 
155 
100 
lOO 
30C 
lOO 
100 


6,480 


y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I ■wonld like to ask if tbe .statements made to tlie oom- 
mission as to the membei-ahip of tbe Building Trades Council last March were 
correct? They were various—I think from 40,000 to 60,000,—A. Who made them, 
please? 

(3. Well, different persons, I believe, who were before the commi.s.sion; and I 
beueve I read in the Chicago papers that they were stated to be all the way from 
40,000 to 60,000. I wonld like to ask, in view of the figures you submit and the 
probable number you say left the city, if the.se figures were exaggerated?—A. 
Very much; and, in order to confirm my judgment in that matter, let me cite 
from the Times-Herald of February 8, where the recapitulation is different from 
mine, and, I think, not official, as mine is. They say the former strength was 
30,000—that, is adl they can make—and they allow that there have been 0,537 with¬ 
drawals to other cities. However, they say only 3,861 remained, which. I think, 
is an underestimate. Of course, that le simply some reporter’s work. You will 
find statistics are exceedingly uncertain in all these lines. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) 'Your fi^ires are taken from immediate contact with 
the officers?—A. They are taken nght from the books of the Building Trades 
Council—not by myself, but by others whose report they acknowledged or rec¬ 
ognized to be true, the Building Trades Council officers—on Saturday. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Here is the statement [rofening to printed testimony] 
m^e by Carpoll, Gtubbins. and others—from 45,0()() to 60,000 men.—A. Just think 
of say ng45,()00t;o60.0(K). That of itself shows how uncertain they are. Of course 
it is a question of judgment anyhow. There is no real census taken. 

Turmng now to consider the effect of the terms of this proposed agreement 
upon the issues involved in the straggle. This has been the greatest point of 
resistance throughout the whole struggle which was Includm in the list of 
the so-called conditions in what is commonly known as the “ oontractors’ ulti¬ 
matum,” issued April 30,1900, to wit; "That the agreement shall only become 
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operative"—that is, the agreement between the contractors and any trade of the 
building trades unions—“ when the union withdraws permanently from the Build¬ 
ing Trades Council and agrees not to become affiliated with any organization of 
a like character during the life of the agreement." That was the last condition, 
insisted upon invariably in every utterance of the contractors until this carpen¬ 
ters’ agreemeet, and this point is comproini.sed in the final article of that agree¬ 
ment, namely. Article XXVII, which reads: “This agreement shall become 
operative when the union withdraws i>ermanently from the Building Trades Coun¬ 
cil "—that is. just as it was Imfore—“ it Ireing understood and agreed that after so 
doing affiliation with a new central body composed solely of mechanic trades 
employed on buildings will in no way affect the terms of this agreement, pro¬ 
vided that the constitution, by-laws, and rules of such central body are not in 
conflict at any time with the teniis of this agraement and that the said central 
l«>dy shall not bo called ‘ The Building Tra<les Council.' 

In this article the unions agree to withdraw from the pre.sent Building Trades 
Council, and the contractors concede their right to affiliate in another, provided 
that the other does not bear the name of this and that it consists aiity of the 
mechanic trades employeil on bnilding.s. 

Now the bridge and structural iron workers also, I am reminded, had a similar 
clau.se in their agreement:'-' “ This agreement shall become operative when the 
union withdraws jiermanently from the Building Trades Council, it being agreed 
that after so doing affiliation witli a new central bodv composed solely of 
mechanic trades employed on buildings will in no way aifect the terms of this 
agreement, in-ovided that the constitution, by-laws, and rules of such central 
body are not in conllict at any time with the terms of this agreenient." That is 
evidently there for the same rea.son. That is evidently a concession made by the 
Contractors' tlouncil on this point of most fatal di.sagreemeiit tlirongliout the entire 
struggle. Now I wish to conclude by this assertion, proof of which will appear 
ill another part of in,v testimony, that had this point been conceded earlier by the 
contractors to the unions the principal obstacle between the parties at issue would 
have been eliminated, because it was the most irritating difference, making more 
ft-iction than any other single point of the di.scnssiou. In all the efforts to arbi¬ 
trate everything’ hinged on that. If this action had been taken earlier, in my 
judgment thousands of dollars would have been saved to the city of Chicago and 
much of this valuable time, although it would not have settled the whole thing. 
■ as I will go on to show. 

A.DyANTAOES GAINED BY EACH SIDE. 

Advantages gained by the contractors: (I) The (bssolntion of the present 
Building Trades Council and the elimination of the very name of the objetdion- 
able body from any central body of the affiliated building trades that may be 
formed in its place. (3) The practical elimination of the sympathetic strike 
(3) Dispiite.s between employers and employees are to lie arbitrated. (4) There 
is no limitation on the amount of a day’s work. (5) The use of apprentices is 
allowed. (G) The walking delegate or business agent is supplanted liy a steward 
appointed liy the men in any trade actually working on the job. Ho is to be the 
employers’ agent, and is not to be held to tlie rules of bis union, tliough he w to 
belong to the union. (8) The elimination from any new affiliation of building 
trades of all unions, except those of the mechanic trades employed on buildings, 
and of the trade vote, which latter was very justly complained of by the employ¬ 
ers and seriously doubted, in my judgment, by many of the most conservative of 
the building trades men. 

It has wrought a change in the articles of the Building Trades Council consti¬ 
tution. For instance, it provided that "The unit rule shall prevail in all such 
cases.” Tills is what has been eliminated. •* Trade vote shall be ordered on call 
of four trades without consent of the house.” 'Von can easily-eee how, for instance, 
the carpenters with 4,300 men would have no more voice than the piosaio setters 
•with 100 men. It is precisely on the same basis as the United States Senate, giv¬ 
ing all equal representation to the several trades, as to the several States. But 
that trade vote has been eliminated from the constitution by the Bnildiug Trades 
Council as it now stands. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.)- You spoke about some unions that were obnoxious to 
the contractors, I believe; that they did not think were pjonerly in the Building 
Trades Council. Did you say something about that!—A. 'Yes; not because they 
were obnoxious, hut because they were irrelevant. 

' The text (if the coiitraedits’ ultimatum Is printed at p. 568. 

»Adopt«d In October, ISOO, and practically tduntioal in general provlaiona with that of rheearpentora. 
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Q. They were properly huilding trades people?—A. They were so loosely 
attached to the building trades—on the ornamental side, such as the mosaic setters. 

Q. I just wanted you to enumerate those unions.—A. Tile layers, tile lielpers, 
marble-setters’ helpers, and marble-cutters, steam-pipe and boiler helj^rs—those 
that were more Uwsely attached—trades that as you see were more or less irrele¬ 
vant to the structural work of the building. 

Q. Under this agreement these uni(ins are to be excluded from any central body 
that shall be built up out of the building trades?—A. Yes; only the mechanic 
trades employed on buildings. You see the contracts with these men are often 
sublet and they do not come directly in contact with the contractor, and it greatly 
complicated questions of disagreement or agreement. 

Q. Would it be objectionable to the contractors, do you think, if they had repre¬ 
sentation in the central body according to their numbers?—A. Yes, I think it 
would. 

Now, the advantages to the unions in this proposed agreement are as follows; 
(1) They retain the .Saturday half lioliday, with double pay it obliged to work. 
And let me say here the men do not want the money; they want to prevent con¬ 
tractors Unnecessarily making them work on these Saturday half holidays. (3) 
The H-hour day. (:i) 43.1 cents per hour until April 1. l!K}3,and thereafter 45 cents 
per hour. (4) Piecework prohibited. (.5) Weekly pay day. (6) Not obliged to' 
work with nonunion men of the same trade though they are not to object to work¬ 
ing withnonunion men of other trades. (7) Nonunion men are to have the union 
scale of wages. As far as I cun balance them, those are the advantages to either 
side of the contr()V('rsy. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquH.iK.) The scale you read is the carpenters .scale?—A. Yes; 
I do not know as it is wu.se at all to read this, especially as yon will be able to 
read it in the evidene(! if you care to print it; but this is likely to be the basis of 
the final settlement. This was supplied to me by the president of the Carpenters' 
Executive Council. 

Q. That is the agi’eement now on referendum vote?-A. Yes; and that will be 
decidisl in two weeks. They arc now dismissing it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Iwoujd like to ask wherein particularly this contract 
which is about to be submitted to the carpenters differs from that between the 
bricklayers and contractors?—A. The bricklayers have never been very closely 
identified with the Building Trades Council, and their willidrawal was no great 
sui'iiriae to the representatives of the other trades. There was nothing to corre- 
siiond to tins final agreement^that the bricklayers’ unions could affiliate with 
airy other central body. They stick to the rules of the old ultimatum (reading): 
“ This agreement shall only become operative when the union withdraws perma¬ 
nently from the Building Trades Council and agrees not to become affiliated with 
any organization of a like character during the life of the agreement." 

Q. You state they were not strongly affiliated with tlie Building Trades Coun¬ 
cil?—A. No; they have never been considered as closely identified with the 
Building Trades Council as, for instance, the cariKUitcrs or steam fitters or struc¬ 
tural iron workers. For some reason or other they have always been a more 
indi'iiendent body in their policy and action than any of the other large unions 
in Cliicago. 

Q. It seems to me when I was in Chicago their president was as brazen a Build¬ 
ing Trades Council man as anybody before the commission.—A. Yes; ho was. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think the fact of the partial lack of sympathy or 
affiliation may have been due to the existence, some years previously, of a worMng 
agreement between the bricklayers and the contractors somewhat like that in 
Boston and New York?—A. Yes; for a period of not less than 8 .years I think they 
never had any strike or lockout in the trade. They met and thrashed out their 
differences in council and kept it up until the end, and I think they were in closer 
affiliation with their employers. Furthermore, quite a large number of employers 
<if Inicklayers had been membersof theuniou—risen from the ranksiind had more 
or less knowledge of the working of the union. 

I wish briefly now to speak of the assertion of the rights of the public to have 
the issue d*cided, and of efforts to arbitrate, and in evidence I wiU submit an 
article written by myself and printed in the trades journal, “ Domestic Engi¬ 
neering,’’which accounts for my special interest and my vantage point in giving 
evidence that is not gx parte. I might explain that the Chicago Commons’ Asso¬ 
ciation, of which I am president, was erecting a $(K),l)l)0 buildi^ just at this 
time, and all work stopped on that building the 5th day of February, and 
was not resumed until the latter part of August. I was responsible for the 
money that was being invested in that building. It was a building for the social 
settlement, and, consequently, I was thrown directly between the hues of the con¬ 
tractors and the building trades’unions in the pefiod of their sharpest contention. 
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I was asked to write on the ethics of the situation for this trade journal» which 
has to do with the plumbing, ventilating, and heating branches of domestic work. 
Before I published it I thought I would like to see whether it was fair and 
just, as it was a critical time in the controversy, and I submitted my copy for 
the printer to some workingmen—^labor leaders not directly identified with the 
building trades and yet closely affiliated with them—and likewise to certain 
employers not directly identified with the Contractors’ Council and yet in very 
friendly affiliation with them, and. seiuiring the approval of these representatives 
of two main issues involved, 1 then took (jounsel with two prominent editors 
and proprietors of newspapers of the city as to whether I, in their judgment, 
would do any public service by accepting the invitation to address a conven¬ 
tion of all the trades unions of the city; called to consider the building trades 
lockout. Upon their advice, and upon their assurance that they would publish 
my speech as written by me, I accepted the invitatio7i to address the conven¬ 
tion of all the trades unions, called at the re(iuest of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, on May 13, in the Building Trades Council Hall, and I delivered^ an 
address which was published by all the papers in the city, and which for a time 
was the center of controversy, and I wiirsuhmifc this in evidence, as it has to do 
with the effort subsequently made to arbitrate the matter. The address criticises, 
let me say, as imi)ai'tially as I could, the weak points in the position of both iiar- 
ties, the injustice in the demands of both parties, and pleads the riglitto havethis 
issue settled, the public being the third and gi’eatest party to the controversy. 
In any event, it paid the iulls and had to suffer; and because of my judgment that 
they werenot near enough to eacdi other yet to arbitrate, I proposed a commission 
of inquiry as to the obstacles standing in the way of arbitration, and in the argu¬ 
ment that I made for that went so far on one side as to deny the right of the 
building contractors to prevent the Allied Building Trades from forming a cen¬ 
tral body which would not be detrimental to the intei*est of both sides and the 
building interests of the city; and on the other side I pointed out the injustice of 
many of the demands of the unions, and intimated that the weakness of their posi¬ 
tion before the public lav in the fact that they had allowed their officers to accept 
appointive offices at the hands of the city administration, which znore or less cast 
suspicion upon the integi’ity of their standing. 

(The address above lUHiitionKl, as it appear^ in the Chicago Times-Herald, May 
14, lUOO, was, in part, as follows): 

Pi’ofessor Taylor said: 

r<» tills convention of all trades unions 1 havt' come, not only In response to the invitutlon of per¬ 
sonal Irioiuls in your leadership, but tin* more ns (uie of thow» in 8ymi)alhy with the jreiieral lalwr 
movement to whom tiic call lor ttiis convention was also addressed. My svDqmthy with the funda¬ 
mental principles and idcails of organized laiKir has been growiiiK with the years in whi<‘h I have 
been a suideni of industrial history and relationship. Tiioeausi'Ol human brothcrluKsi. for which 
organized Ial>or has in the main sU»k 1 llirough the past GOO years of Englisli htsUiry. is more saerwi 
than any labor organizations. That sacred cause is at stake in (Jhicago to-day. Iw right to be heard 
transcends every other Usuc of mere }K)liey or personal interest at stake. Its appeal must at last be 
made to the imblic. For it i.s the jury of pulilie opinion which al ways return.s the final verdict in this 
and every other issue. Aw the third and greate-st party to this controverwy, the public haw the right 
to be heard. Whatever the cast of Ihewe struggles to either side, the public always pays the heaviest 
bUls. 

DAHaOE TO THE CITY. 

From the damage to the industrial reputation of Chicago, due to the wide advertisement of the 
inweeurity of labor and capital, of person and property liere.lt will take the people of the whole city 
yeare to recover. If botii contestants in this fateful wtrugglc value what either of them may save out 
of its wreckage they will make haste to rtx-ognize the public to be a party to their controveray and 
make way for ilw right to be heard. 1 f heard In the din of conflict, it must be voiced by oue who has 
the confiaence of both sides and who slandw lietween the lines of battle. 8uch wtanding may uot be 
denU?d one whose avowed synirmthy with the principles and aims of organized labor,atnota little 
sat^rifice, have been maintained and used where tu) other voice has been raised in Its behalf; whose 
many peraonal friends on both sides of itiis fractricidal wtrife have riven him In their confidence,and 
one whose diwinlerewted effort to erect a buiUhng for the free socml uso ot workingmen and tbelr 
famliiew has }>cen arrested jnwt short of the roof line these 4 months, because of his unwillingness even 
to roof it at tho^saerifico of union labor and to make this temple oi peace a seat of war. 

, BIOHT8 OF THE FOBLIC. 

What I have to sav, therefore, Is In the exercise of the right of the public to mterfaje, to know and 
make known the facts, to criticise impartially botli sides, and to demand such concessions as make it 
possible for the gceatcsteiaglc group of industries to resume bawineas. 

■Thus far the right of thepubllcto interfere in tiie struggle has been very inoonaequentlally aasened 
and ^most contemptuously ignored. The ‘^Congnanional commission" happenm along and took 
**t«Mmony" that eonslsteo in large part of violently expressed ex parte’opinions from both rides. 
ThedHyeouncii appointed a committeeof reconciliation. Tim theContracton'Association declined 
to<nect, wltbamlio-manuered rebuke to well-meaning pewons to who® " interference” theprolong'' 
Ing and intensity of the struggle were charged. The ducussion of the rituatlcm in some of the infiu- 
entittl cluhsiias D^n'charact^red,with e lew notable exceptions, by the special pleadings of tboM 
whow.en’avowed}ya(lvocate*ofpem)nal interestBimmediately at stake in the contest. Toegxand 
v%y T^litfhhy iRstitutM itwlavestigaiionof the situation, lupower to Indict was only another ptd&t 
of a<lvantage tu be struggled for or adblnst, and it ^ hurl, tnereins’e, IHfie or HO jiKUrialvaloo 
disclosing the real facts In the case. 
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HIDK oy THE OON'^UCrOBii. 

Public opinion on the one hand holds the Cfintractors’ Association responsible for its part in the 
critical situation. It is, however, widely conceded to have had just cause of eomplainl and even 
exasperation, which mitiKatcs the criticism oi its inconsistencies. A fair-minded man can not see its 
coiiHistency in insisting upon disbanding the council while resolutely maintaining its own associa¬ 
tion: in demanding the cessation of the sympathetic strike while busily organizing a sympathetic 
lockout; in protesting, with notalittle justice, against the interference of organizea labor with the 
lilierty of contractors to purchase union-made material from whom they please while aiding and 
abetting, if not comjKilling. a boycott by building-material producers against the employers of union 
labor allied with the Building Trades Council; in charging the unions with refusing to keep their 
agreement while, in some instances at least, locking the men out for taking the Saturday half holi¬ 
day granted in the agreement between them; in complaining against what may have been too great 
a limitation of the auumnt of a day’.s work while failing to recognize the complaint of the men 
against the ” rusher” being allowed to set the pace for a fair day’s wage; In avowedly waging their 
warfare for industrial liberty and free lalKir while curtailing the small contractor’s freedom to com¬ 
pete, if they refused to join the association, by cutting off their supply of material and labor. 

CRITICISM POE UNIONS. 

Public opinhiJi on the other hand claims the right to criticise frankly and fearlejwly the policy of 
the Building Trades Council. It criticises the policy that tolerates the acceptance* of appointive 
poliin'al offices as the mw-t disastrou.s policy that has ever {niralyzed the power or menaced the future 
of organized lalxir in'dhicagtK These offices are offered as subsidies. Their incumbents are really 
held an iiosiagcs for the delivery ot the labor vote. This policy keeps evcjn the best and ino.st Incor¬ 
ruptible union officers under a cloud of suspicion; tempts the worse and weaker leaders to pervert 
both their labor leadership and their political office from the public service to their personal advan¬ 
tage: destroys the conlldonce not only of the public but or the rank and tile of the unions in the 
integrity of the movement and breeds tin; foul rear that mercenary motives, and even blackmailing 
methuds, chumeterize the £Hiro.*d and most .sacriiieml struggle.*! for economic jmtticcand industrial 
rights. If organized labor woiihl really have and exercise political power, why does it not come out 
into the open to nominate and elect its own representatives to elective offices, through which its 
principles can be carried into public policy by the enactment and administration of legislation in 
the intcrcflta of tin* whole people? 

, PKUErES VIOLENT ACTS. 

The resort to violence is in the public mind not only indefensible but suicidal to the best interests 
of union labor. It costs the cause of organize!! labor not only the deeper alienation of nonunion 
labor, which is Its onlv source ot growth and power, but also the support arid even the fair hearing of 
the public, which Is the only hofic of the ascendency of its principles. If organized labor would win 
its case Wnirc the jury of public opinion it must abandon its partisan political affiliations. It must 
abjure and lo the utmost of Its ability prr^vent violence. It must purge itself from any just suspicion 
ol being bought and sold for blackmailing. 

The un<! hope of a permanent solution ot the present intolerable situation lies in a fair and effective 
!‘(!(»rt iiy impartial men, wholmvethccontidenccofthe people, to inform and arouse the public to take 
thc.scit Icmentof this issue into its own hands. The findings of such un independent invesligatlng com- 
mtssion would cl this i>ulntof the struggle arouse an irresistible public oidriinn that would see justice 
done and overwhelm any selfish class interests that dared to withstand its verdict. The suggestion 
for which L believe the feeling is ripe is tlial the choice of such an investigating commission be com¬ 
mitted to the Allied Printing Trades Counuil in cooperation with some commercial btxiy. 

I wa« the only man admitted, by the way, to the Building Trades Council that 
day, except as a delegate. Thedemand I made for an-investigation of these things 
met with apparently almost universt^il approval on the part of the rank and file» 
though some of the Building Trades Council leaders objected very strongly, and 
were bitterly attacked on the floor of the convention by the members of the build¬ 
ing trades, who insisted upon it that if those charges had any foundation they 
should be sifted to the bottom, man after man declaring he would Have nothing 
to do with an organization that was subject to such suspicion. As a result of that 
meeting, the following motion was passed: 

“ That the chairman be authorized to appoint one member from three different 
trade unions not affiliated with the Building Trades Council, who, together with 
three members to be appointed through or by Prof. Graham Taylor from some 
commercial or real-estate I idy. Professor Taylor being the seventh man, shall 
constitute a commission of mtjuiry for the purpose of investigating the causes of 
the lockout of the building triies by the building contractors and to publish the 
facts ** 

In accordance with that resolution, I addreaed the following letter to Mr. W. D. 
(I'Brien, chairman of the Building Contractors’ Association, 98 La 8j.lle street; 

“ My Dear Sir: The resumption of the building industries of Chicago being 
imperativelj^demanded by the interests of the whole city, an effort is being made 
to secure a judicial statement of whatever stands in the way of a just, permanent, 
and speedy settlement ol the outstanding issues. 

" In h^alf of those enlisted in this endeavor, may I inquire whether the Build¬ 
ing Contractors’ Assdbiation win present facts answering this inquiry to a com- 
^tee ol citizens representing the labor and commercial mterests ol the city not 
dir^y involved in the controversy? It is understood that the investigation is 
intended to ascertain and report to the public a basis of facts, which may make 
possible an equitable and final adjustment of conflicting interests, without com¬ 
mitting either party to the acceptance of the findings of the inquiry. A prompt 
reply will greatly oblige.” 
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The following reply was received; 

Pi’of. Qeaham Taylor, 

IJiD North Union street, Chicago. 

Dear Sir; Replying to yonr favor of the 17th instant would say, that the same 
was read to the council at its meeting this luoniing. I am instructed to call your 
attention to the inclosed circular, adopted by this council April 30, which clearly 
states the conditions upon which a settlement of the present difficulty can he 
made, whenever any^ union affiliated with the Building Trades Council chooses to 
accept the same. We feel that to comply with your request would only tend to 
indefinitely postpone an adjustment of the matter, and having up to the present 
time declined to enter into any discussion of the controversy with committees to, 
and appointed in like manner to the oiu! you suggest, we must, in justice to our 
actions to the previous cases, reifiirate that we still l)elieve our principltsi indorsed 
by the press of the city and a large number of its most influential citizens, are 
such as to need no explanation or defense, inasmuch as they stand for all that is 
just and right, both for the employer and employee. 

Respectfully, yours, 

, E. M, Creio , Secretary. 

Notwithstanding this declination I presented this matter before the real estate 
board through its officers and reque.sted them to apiKunt a committee. The action 
of the lioard after reciting certain declarations concluded with the following 
pari^aphs: 

“ This board believes that all differences existing or hereafter arising not con¬ 
trary to these constitutional rights” (afnre.saiii. of (lourse), “ are proper subject 
for arbitration between the re.spective representatives in the same craft of the 
parties to the difference.” 

“ This board believes that a plan of arbitration can bo easily agreed upon, that 
shall be adaptable and easily available at any time. And to this end is willing to 
lend its aid, and hereby authorizes the board of directors, in their discretion, to 
act in this matter, whenever it may be reijuosted so to do by both parties to the 
controversy, as hereinliefore defined." 

Now, I would like to submit for evidence part of a brief report I made to the 
convention of delegates of all trades unions in Chicago. This is my report of 
the mattei' that they put in my hands: 


Prof. Oraham Taylor's report as convener of the proposed emnmitiee of inquiry. 


“ To the convention of delegates of all tnule unions in Chicago. 

“ Gentlemen: At the first meeting of this delegated body of trade-unionists, 
held at Building Trades Council Hall Sunday, May 13, lliOO, the following action 

W2fc8 tfllCGTl* 

“ ‘ That the chairman be authorized to appoint one memlier from three different 
trade unions not affiliated with the Building Trades Council, who, together with 
three members to be appointed through or by Prof. Graham Taylor from some 
commercial or real estate body. Professor Taylor being the seventh man, shall 
constitute a pommission of inquiry for the purpose of investigating the causes of 
the lockout of the building trade by the building contractors and to publish the 


“In accordance with this resolution I liave the honor to report that after the 
chah-man of the convention, Mr. J. H. Bowman, had apjKrinted George W, 
Perkins, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, and Alexander Spencer, of the Typo 
graphical Union, he was himself chosen as the third labor representative on this 
commission by vote of the convention at the adjourned session, hold May 19, in 
Biicklayers’ Hall. 

“ In accordance with the above action I immediately endeavored to secure the 
nomination"^of the three members of the commission to bo appointed ‘by oi 
through’ me by the real estate board, which authorized its board of directon 
‘ in their discretion to act in this matter whenever it may be requested so to dc 
by both parties to the controversy.’ To secure the completion of the commissior 
m inquiry a request was at once preferred upon the Building Contractors’ Coun- 
efl to take advantage of the offer of the real estate board by agreeing^to cooperate 
with your committee • in ascertaining and reporting to the'public a basis of facte 
wilon may make possible an equitable and final adjustment of conflicting inter 
ests, without committing either party to the acceptance of the findiiigs of thi 


inquiry, 

fThis 


offer, as I stated, was declined.] 
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“ Repeated efforts subsequently made failed to secure the consent of the Con¬ 
tractors' Council to join in the proposed investigation. The offer of the real 
estate board therefore never became available. 

“Meanwhile the conference of conciliation between the Contractors' Council 
and representatives of the building trades having been initiated in good faith by 
the latter, your committee held further consideration of the proposed investiga¬ 
tion in abeyance upon the issue of this conference, doing all in its power to make 
this more direct way of settlement effective by constant effort to influence to this 
end contractors’ and public opinion through the city press, 

‘ ‘ 'The negotiations of the parties directly involved having failed and the respon¬ 
sibility for failure having been assninerl by the contractors, your committee 
thought the proposed investigation at present uncalled for, and advised the call¬ 
ing of this convention in the hope that, as a last effort to effect a, permanent and 
eqnitabh^ adjustment, it would Inaugurate a new effort to have the main points 
still at issue submitted to some impartial tribunal of arbitration, which may 
(!ommand the confidence of lioth sides to the controversy and of the public.” 

I submit as an exhibit the official stenographic report of this conference of con¬ 
ciliation, held .Tune 12, IS, and 21, between representatives of the Chicago Build¬ 
ing Trade.s Unions and the Building Contractors’ Council.' 

I would like, to submit, in conclusion, on this point one other exhibit bearing 
upon the assertion which 1 made, that had the concession been made earlier by 
the contractors and building trades, viz, the point at issue in the last article of 
the ultimatum of the contractors whitdi was conceded in the last article of the 
agreement of the carpenter.s, this thing might have been brought to a satisfactory 
tenuination earlier. In evidence thereof I wish to submit a letter written by me 
June 4 to on<! member of the Contractors' Council, which is a.s follows (I prefer to 
omit his name);, 

LKTTER OK JUNK 4. 

" I trust one more suggestion will not be regarded as intruding. I am glad to 
see the action of the Contractors’ Council reported in this evening’s paper, because 
.there is a clear possibility in it of preparing the way for a permanent and satis¬ 
factory solution of the present situation. In my judgment the ‘ full purport ’ of 
one phrase in the final (danse of .vonr circular of April 30 ‘ must have Ixien clearly 
comprehended,’ namely, ‘ any organization of a like character,’ 

“ Now, if you can personally fulfill ‘ the purpose of clearly interpreting the full 
meaning’ of this phrase, I feel sure that it will mark the beginning of the end of 
this misunderstandinjj. For your circular plainly intimates that the Contractors’ 
Council has no objection to the unions affiliating with any organization which is 
not ‘ of a like character ’ with the present organization of the Building Trades 
Council. Of course the contractors’ objections justly aim at the use of the sym¬ 
pathetic .strike by the Building Trades Council. I am sure that not only the rank 
and file, but even some of the leaders of the building trades are at the point of 
imposing prohibitive restrictions upon their unions in employing the sympathetic 
strike. In proof of this the following provisions have been presented by one of 
the most influential men, and are concurred in heartily by almost everyone whom 
I have consulted about it in the unions, namely, ‘ no strike or lockout shall be 
called by either party to this agreement until after the points at issue have been 
refen'ed to the arbitration committees of the trade and association interested, said 
committee to make and give its decision within 48 hours after complaint has 
been lodged,’ ‘or any disputes arising during the life of this agreeffient diall 
be referred to the arbitratii a committee of the trade wherein the dispute occurred, 
and work shall continue pending the adjustment by said committee.’ 

“ Tt will in my judgment, and that of many influential men with whom I have 
conferred, be a very CTave mistake at this juncture for the contractors to insist 
that the unions withdraw permanently from a central body of any kind. Pub¬ 
lic opinion will certainly judge that position to be indefensible. Even if the con¬ 
tractors could force this condition now upon the unions, it would be the surest 
prevention of any final and satisfactory wjustment of the intolerable situation 
that has so long injured the building interests of Chicago. But your ultimatum 
when ‘ clearly interpreted' in the light of the words above quoted, namely, 
‘ organization of a like character,’ happily does not commit you to any such 
extreme position. Uimitations upon the powers of the reorganized central body 
can easily be prescribed by the conference now iiending.” 

That is precisely what they have done. That was proposed the 4th day of June, 
with the concurrence of the principal labor leaders of the city of Chicago, and 
could have been carried. 

^ This exhibit is on file with the*coinmlsBloii. 
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I.ABOll MEN AND POLITICS. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Do you know of any pressure brought to bear upon 
the city through refusal to grant temporary loans?—A. Upon the authorities? 

Q. Yes.—A. Only by rumor. 

Q. You do not know of your own knowledge?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you intend to say anything as to whether politics 
had anything to do with this trouble in brinring it on and keeping it up after it 
was started?—A. Well, I think that there has been in Chicago an attempt to 
secure the delivery of the labor vote by successive administrations through the 
distribution of small appointive ofRces among labor leaders. I believe that that 
has very seriously impeded the growth of the legitimate influence of organized 
labor in the city of Chicago. I have often told the men that if they wantM office 
of any kind they should seek elective offices, which would mean something, and 
not allow their officers to take appointive offices. Now, on the other hand, per¬ 
haps in this particular instance, there has been an exaggeration of the effort to 
subsidize the unions by the apiiointment of their officers to these appointive posi¬ 
tions. Many of these appointive offices, perhaps, should have been given to men 
in the several trades involved. For instance, in the building department natu¬ 
rally plumbers would be appointed as inspectoi’s of certain work, and so with cer¬ 
tain branches of the water department. Now, to wliat extent that was done is 
more or lees a matter of dispute. I have never seen any list made, giving the 
actual facts, that came up to the charges as to the extent of the poBtical influence. 
Of course Mr. Carroll's appointment to the civil-service commission was the most 
notorious of those appointments, 

Q. Was it an appointment that ought not to have been made?—-A. You mean 
was he incapable? 

Q. Yes.—A. The appointment was not such as would have been expected by 
friends of the civil-service law, to say the least. 

Q. (By Mr, PHiLLire.) Was he a labor leader?—A. Yes, he was the president 
of the Building Trades Council. Personally I know nothing against the character 
of Mr. Carroll, except what I have read in the papers. I do not take him to be, so 
far as I can judge, the man for such an exceedingly important position, not, how- 
.over, because he was a workingman, because I think it was very well to have 
some representative of the working class on the commission. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The trouble having been started, did political influence 
in the Building Trades Council and the jealousy o£ political parties as to who 
should have the credit for the settlement of the trouble have anything to do with 
prolonging that trouble in Chicago?—A. Indirectly, yes. As a matter of mere 
opinion, however, I should say it was thought that if the struggle was maintained 
longer something of advantage to the Building Trades Council might come from 
the direction of the city hall. 

But to answer your question fully I beg leave to repeat what I said on this 
point in my spewh to the trades union convention quoted above. (Reading:) 

“^bBc opinion, on the other hand, claims the right to criticise frankly and 
fearlessly the policy of the Building Trades Council. It criticises the policy that 
tolerates the acceptance of appointive political offices as the most disastrous pol¬ 
icy that has ever paralyzed the power or menaced the future of organized It^r 
in Chicago. These offices are offered as subsidies. Their incumbents are really 
held as hostages for the delivery of the labor vote. This policy keeps even the 
best and most incorraptible union officers under a cloud of suspicion; tempts the 
worse and weaker leaders to pervert both their labor leadership and their politi¬ 
cal office from the public service to their iiorsonal advantage; destroys the confi¬ 
dence not only of the public but of the rank and file of the unions in the intetfrity 
of the movement and breeds the foul fear that mercenary motives and even blaok- 
mailing methods characterize the fairest and most sacrificial struggles for eco¬ 
nomic justice and industrial lights. 

‘ * * * * * • 

‘• If organized labor would really have and exercise political power, why does it 
not come out in the open to nominate and elect its own representatives to elective 
offices, through which ita.principles can be carried into public policy by the enaot- 
.ment and administration of le^slation in the interest of the whole pmple?” 

Then I proceeded further, on the matter of violence. (BiHtding;) 

, < “ The nesort to vicdence is in the public mind not only ind^ensiole, but suicidal 
to the best interests of the union laW, It costs the cause of organic labor not 
only the deeper alienation of nonunion labor, which is its only source nowth 
^na power, but also the support and even the fair hearing of ue public, which is 
the only hope of the ascendency of its piynciples. If organized labor would win 
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its case before tbe jury of public opinion it must abandon its partisan political 
affiliations. It must abjure and to tbe utmost of its ability prevent violence. It 
must purge itself from any just suspicion of being bought and sold for black¬ 
mailing.” 

Now, I submit, gentlemen, that nothing could have been a fairer blow at the 
corruption of the labor movement than I tried to give there, and I was allowed 
to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did it receive approbation from the audience?—A. There 
was applause all over the hall. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to know whether the politicians of Chicago 
are not in a large measure responsible for this great loss which Chicago has suf¬ 
fered as a result of this strike; and before you answer that question I will tell 
you what came to me in tho way of information under that head, namely, that 
Mr. Madden initiated a movement to bring about arbitration; that the politicians 
opposed to Mr. Madden, of the Building Trades Council, not wishing Mr. Madden 
and his political friends to have the credit of settling that strike, blocked Mr. 
Madden’s efforts. Then Mayor Harrison was thrown into the breach by those 
people that ho might settle it, and then Mr. Madden's friends in the contractors’ 
council and elsewhere blocked his efforts and prevented Mayor Harrison settling 
the difficulty.—A. I know nothing about it. I have heard the as.sertion very 
stoutly made by labor leaders that the politicans in the city administration were 
very largely responsible for the sympathetic strike in the railway trouble, and 
the charge was made just as directly as it could be. that had they not done what 
they did that strike would never have assumed anything like the proportions it 
did. Personally I believe that the responsibility for that situation rested nearer 
the city hall than anywhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.abke.) Some of the labor witnesses te.stified before the subcom¬ 
mission in Chicago last spring that they had no confidence in legal methods for 
obtaining the rights of workingmen; that their sole dependence was on the union, 
and on their means or ability of self-defense; and one even went so far as to state 
that he had a revolver in his pocket then. Have yon discovered in your studies 
any such prevailing opinion among the workingmen of Chicago'i'—A. There seems 
to be a deep disappointiueut and discouragement even among the more intelligent 
workingmen of in-eproachable character in the relief to be expected from the 
courts. 

(3. Do you think that is due to any defect in law or in the organisation of the 
instrumentalities of justice'/—A. I think it has root in the long abuses that have 
inhered in the justice of the peace courts and the police courts of Chicago, whose 
administration of the law is nearest to the people. The great mass of people take 
their judgment of law and its administration from these courts, and they have 
been notoriously incompetent and corrupt. Then injunction pnweedings have 
also seriously disturbed the men, as well us the imprisonment of men, or the 
decision of cases on what they think to be side issues. I recollect a discussion 
between a lawyer representing the railroads and a man representing the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Union. The lawyer of course had the legal points of the argument 
all the way through, but the railway union man, who had been imprisoned with 
Debs, brought up such questions as this to the lawyer; “ If guilty of the offense 
with which I am charged, I should be in prison instead of here. I have a right 
to be either acquitted or conricted, but in the contempt proceedings, which was 
a question of evidence, I was adjudged guilty and the original charges were 
never pressed. Now,” he added, “ no matter how legal that was, it was not fair, it 
was not just.” I only cite that illustration to show you how temperately and 
with what deep moral judgment he viewed the matter. There is a feeling that it 
is difficult to get your rights, but of course tho lawyer made good the right of the 
court to defend its own dignity, and the man conceded that right. 

(j. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there not quite a large money loss on account of this 
trouble m the courts in Uhicago'/ That is, do men prefer to lose the pay rather 
than to sue!—A. I could not speak definitely of that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it not true-that there has been a good deal of effort 
made by political leaders and labor leaders to prejudice workingmen against 
courts and legislators and lawful methods generally?—A. 'Well, I never have hap¬ 
pened to hear anything that would seem to me to indicate that that was the line of 
policy, but I have frequently heard an outbreak of more or less spontaneous crit¬ 
icism. Next tc the corruption of the police and justice of the peace courts (which, 
by the way, is being remwied), I think that special legislation in matters ]^rt8in- 
ing, for induce, to franchises in the city of Chicago, has very seriously aroused 
suspicion as to the integrity of the souroeof legislation. It is suspected to be simply 
a weapon in ^e hands of the class that can get it. 
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Q. Has there not been a great deal of special labor legislation also?—A. In the 
direction of antiobild labor legislation and the protection of women, etc., but 
not to the same extent accruing to the financial intei’e.st of the working people. 
They have been more in the direction of humanitarian conditions. I have no 
reason to think, from my intimate and wide acciaintanceship with the rank and 
file—of course I know perhaps the better men, the more conservative men, better 
than I know the more radical labor leaders—yet I have never failed to find among 
the rank and file an instinct of deprecation of violence), and a general consensus 
that they must keep within the bounds of law. I think that one labor leader who 
is more or less radical somehow is taken unjustly to be the typo of the class, 
and I have not thoimht that it was just. It has not accorded with my observa¬ 
tion of the facts. Think of an occasion when, between the .'ith day of February 
and the let of August, there were said to be .'lO.OOO men in Chicago without any 
visible means of support. Well, when yon think of the vast numbers engaged, 
and the fact they were of so many different nationalities, and that they were 
more or less excitable and were touched at their most vital interests, it is sur¬ 
prising that that tremendous cri.si.s was pas.sed anywhere nearly as peaceably as 
it was. Of course there were brawls, and too many personal assaults, but there 
was nothing like a riot of any kind, and there was very little ixicasioii for calling 
out the police force. I think if the police had been a little more prompt in those 
cases there would have been even less violence than there w’as, but I submit 
it was a remarkable instance of popular self-control. 

SOME REASONS FOR THE UlSTURBASC’E OF INDUSTRIAI, REI,AT10NS IN CHICAOO. 

When we regard lalxir troubh's in Chicago we must realize two facts which go 
far toward accounting for much of the excitement and the radicalism that is 
noted there. First, the cosmopolitanism of our jiopiilation, and second, the 
transient residences of our people. Men do not stay long enough to adjust 
themselves well in their associated capacity. It requires a good deal of ad.just- 
ment to run any organization steadily, much more a labor organization. The 
employing classes know too little of the reason for the organization of lalmr. I 
have been greatly surprised at the entire lack of information among employers as 
to the history of labor organizations. A great many of them seem to think that 
they began to exist with the Pullman strike, or something disagreeable in their 
own experience. They forget that there is a great history of nothing less than a 
mass movement for the last 6 centuries of English progress. Of this movement 
Professor Marshall, of Cambridge University, in his volume on Political Economy, 
says: “ The brilliant though checkered career of Engli.Hh trades unionism is one 
of the most interesting developments in English history." Well, now, we lack in 
Chicago, in our newness and in our rush, we lack what is called •' the geologist's 
time sense.” We do not stoj) to think of the antecedents of these comsequences. 
Now, the fact of the matter is it would seem that upon the slightest reflection 
the organization of labor must be considered to be an economic necessity, if the 
organization of capital is conceded so to be. As long as employers insist upon col¬ 
lective bargaining labor is, by an economic necessity, simply forced to insist upon 
collective bargaining. That is the soul of the labor movement, namely, the right 
to bargain collkitively. This is being recognized commonly by the newer political 
economy. As long as it is necessary for finus and corporations to exist so long 
we will have to admit the necessity of labor combinations, and it seems to me to 
be the duty of right-minded people to assist in every way in their power the 
organization of labor to its legitimate function and development. 

Q. {By Mr. Litchman.) How far can it be encouraged and protected by State 
legislation?—A. Well, I believe that, as a standing historical evidence that it can 
be, the Factory Acts of England should be cited as proving to the workingmen 
that the law-making power, in the long run, can be trusted, and that when they 
have trusted, their interests to legislation those interests have been, in the long 
run, f^ly conserved, though it has taken longer than those who were suffering 
under the process could patiently enduref For instance, it took 50 years to bring 
in the Factory Acts from the time that the abuses of child labor i^re called to 
the attention of the English public. 

■ Another reason that m'akes the Chicago situation intense is the very quick 
reeort to the threat and use of physical force. I do not mean violence, but refer 
to ^e sentiment to “let them fight it out,” or, as one man said just at a time 
^en such words would inflame the mass more than anything, “We will starve 
them out—starve them out.” Of course, the more conservative and generoua- 
hearM citizens do not resort to such language, yet there is such an intemperate 
and unjudicial frame of mind prevalent on both sides that the situation at times 
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is highly precarious. Those who calmly try to step in between and ask for 
.patience and for impartiality, if they do not side either one way or the other in 
the times of high tension, are at once placed in the opposite camp, and a man’s 
efforts to mediate are always looked upon with suspicion. But, of course, that 
is likely to be the (jase anywhere in times of hij^i excitement. 

I will relate one episode that possibly is of unique value. One day during the 
heat of this strike I received a telephone message asking me to come to a certain 
prominent business office in the city. I met there a gentleman who said he was 
connected with the firm. I had never seen him before, and 1 have never seen 
him simw. He said to me, “You are interested in the settlement of this building 
trades trouble?" T said. “Yes, sir; on public as well as on private grounds.” 
“ Well,” he said, “ 1 think I know how to settle it.” I said, “Do tell us.” He 
said, “It is simply a question of providing for men who would lose their salaried 
positions in the labor unions.” And then and there, without aslring any confi¬ 
dence whatever, he offered to ]rat in my hands $10,000 for that purpose, and 
offered also to raise more if it was necessary to take care, as he said, of the lead¬ 
ers who he thought were fomenting this trouble, and who, if provided for, 
would immediately bring almut an ad,iustment. I asked him if he knew the rank 
and file of the tpaclea unionists in the (uty of tlhicago. “ Oh, no,” he said, “ but I 
do not need to. This is the situation and you might as well admit it.” I said, 
“ I do not admit it. I do not believe trades unionism in the city of Chicago can 
be purchased for $10,00(1 or any sum yon can raise, and you are very much mis¬ 
taken in regard to the situation if you think it can be settled in any such way.” 

Now, while there may have been certain reasons for (pertain men suspecting 
other certain men of accepting bribes iiiid blackmail—and there was a great deal 
of hinting at such facts with very little evidence forthcoming to prove it—yet I 
still maintain that that trouble could not have been settled in that way, and that 
such an estimate of flic venality of the rank and file or even of the officials I 
think was unwalTanted. ()f cour.se I never carried any such proposition to them, 
and 1 would not have thought mystdf (piite safe in doing it. But as long as such 
opinions are entertained hy one side or the other you cun easily seo how fuel is 
added to the tire. 

Q. Reverting again f,o the iinestinn of legislation, have yon given any thought 
to the advisability of a law (‘stablishing a minimum rate of wages?—A. I do not 
see how that could be a law. Do you mean in all trades or in any given trade? 

Q. Well, of general application, for that matter. The history of labor legisla¬ 
tion shows that laws have been adopted fixing a maximum rate, does it not?—A. 
Yes; I know that. 

Q. Well, there can be no difficulty then as to the legal right, can there?—A. 
Well, I should think that that end would be l)etter brought about by organization 
of labor and refusal to work for less than a living wage. 

Q. That brings the strike, docs it not?—A. Oh, yesj nobodj; is denying the 
right of men not to work when thejuaiti not earn their living by it. Ithink there 
is another gi'eat luisapin'ehcusion of the situation in Chicago as to the existence 
of allied trades councils and the reason for them. While there was no objection 
to national organizations in the several trades, yet there was a very stout denial 
that there is any valid reason for the existence of any such organization as a cen¬ 
tral council of closely federated or closely allied trades. Now, I would refer, in 
evidence to the contrary to a little pampldet, The History of Labor Unions, by 
William Maxwell Burke, published liy tlie Columbia University in its series of 
“ Studies in history, economies, and public law,” pages (10 to 08, which gives the 
reasons for the existence of allied trades councils. 

Repeatedly it was said by the contractors that this situation in Chicago was 
wholly illegal and did not obtain anywhere else. Well, while in the formidable 
character of the Building Trades Council and perhaps the lengths to which that 
council went in its rules with regard to the several trades, I presume the situation 
was unique. It is, however, to be paralleled in other cities unquestionably, and 
that fact some of our gentlemen did not seem to have any consciousness of at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) You spoke of imprudent expressions in^he early part 
of this trouble. Did not a gi'eat deal of that imprudence originate from the con¬ 
tractors' side'?—A. Well, in all fairness, it came from both sides; there were 
excitable men on both sides; but I think in conferences with the contractors’ 
council there was an unnecessary degree of rudeness and roughness in receiving 
delegations from the Building Trades Council; and upon the floor of the Building 
Trades Counc-H thefe was a wholly unnecessary violence of language used wim 
reference to the contractors. I am not sure that the preponderance of blame is 
to be placed on either side in that matter. 

Q. Is it not really true in the history of trade unions since 1850 in this country 
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that at least one-third, if not 40 per cent, of the whole of these tronbles have come 
from employers not recognizing an organized body?—A. I would not like to answer 
affirmatively your question in just that phrase. I have not investigated the per¬ 
centages. But I think the whole contention is by long odds due to tne unwilling¬ 
ness to recognize men in their corjiorate capacity; and, on the other hand, the forc¬ 
ing of the men to recognize the employers in their corporate capacity. For 
instance, all the while this building contractors’ council has insisted upon the 
absolute disbanding of the Building Trades Council, never once have they been 
willing to afflim that they would disband their own council, although they have 
rmieatedly said that their council was due to the existence of the other. The 
effect upon the part of the building contractors for a long while prior to this 
tronble was to force the smaller contractors into some fomi of alliance witli them; 
and’when they stood in with the unions, the larger contractors would try to get 
the unions ta) refuse to work for otlier contractors than those who lielonged to 
their body. In other words, they tried to shut the smaller contractors off from 
the labor market. Then only when they tell at odds with the unions, was there 
a ve.ry obvious attempt to sliut these .same contractors, who would not come into 
the council, out from the material market. 

Now, in regard to the matter of machinery, it is not easy to lie just, because it 
is a very complicated thing, and both sides have great grievances. Nevertheless 
it can hardly l)e di.siiut(‘d that the objection to machinery was raised by the stone¬ 
cutters, and that the stone-cutting contractors who did not own machinery really 
were at the Imttom of the labor unions' objection to machinery. Now, the car¬ 
penters have never objected to machinery, as far as I can learn. The objection 
to ma(;hinery was almost wholly in the stone-cutting trade, and as far as I can 
trace that it came from the suggestion of the contractors. Yet the whole blame 
is placed on the other side. Now, that is not fair, and a man’s sense of justice 
repudiates that. On the other hand, let me say that while the men were justified 
in taking the iiosition that they should not bo “rushed,” as they call it—that is, 
that the speediest men, who turned out the most work, should not betaken as the 
standard for the whole trade—yet they put a limit on the amount of a (hyr’s work, 
which was too low. The mantel builders, for instance, wei-e allowed, I believe, 
to erect two mantels and a half—I do not know just what the number was. If they 
laid half a mantel more they were fined—I do not know just what amount. They 
grew arbitrary, and some of the best men in the labor unions themselves admitted 
that the unions had lieoonie too mandatory—they had gone too far. But just at 
this time, at the early part of this struggle, if the contractors had made the con¬ 
cessions that I spoke"of in the beginning, namely, that they had no objection to 
having those trades which were so closely allied affiliated in some sort of a 
council—if that point had lieen yielded and tlie contractors had sided in with the 
more conservative nieiiin the union, tlie radical men would have been overthrown 
and the Building Trades Council would have been, in my opinion, reconstituted, 
and the personnel would have been changed. But, as a matter of fact, as the 
thing went on the worst labor leaders were given the best rallying cries by what 
appeared to the rank and file an arbitrary and unjnst exaction in the matter of 
their right to have some sort of central Isidy; and that was the nub of the whole 
controversy from beginning to end. Now. tliey yielded that at the end, and 
although, of coarse, the contractors, by holding off so long, probably got some, of 
these other concessions. Let that be fairly and squarely admitted. Yet, if that 
point had been taken out of tlie way, irritation and friction would have been so 
allayed, in my judgment, that these other things would have been very much 
more likely to have been amicably adjusted. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are well aware that the Building Trades Council 
is an experiment in trades unionism?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, it has a jurisdiction of a wheel witliin a wheel, that the 
local bodies have to surrender their rights which they hold by charter from 
national bodies, to become affiliated with this sympatnetid body?—A. Do yon 
mean quite that—sun-ender? 

Q. Yon halve got to use your Building Trades Council card; it is a surrender of 
means'of work; or, rather, the jurisdiction over the individual work is in two 
bodies; a man owes loyalty to his own union as a bricklayer and to the BnildiM 
Ti^es Council. Do yon not think that with an experimental body of that kindi 
b^t on sympathetic lines; the dangers lay in the first inception of this council, 
and your tronbles accrued from that?—A. Yes. „ 

Q. In other words, you can not go back to your parent body to bave settled each 
ti^e diflimlty in its own way by the vote of each member of the union. Was 
not that the difficulty, that they had surrendered so much of their own fights?— 
-A. Yes; but yet there are these two considerations to the contrary. These trades 
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in a given plaee and on tlie same jobs were ho closely afiiliated with each other 
aotnally that they needed some agreement between each other to conserve the 
interests of the whole body of workingmen. Now the building tradesmen say 
that the employers would have found it harder to have had to refer every little 
objection or obstacle in their way in this agreement to each trade, and often up 
to the national body, than to have had what they maintain the Building Trades 
CJouncil has all along intended to be, namely, a sort of clearing house of troubles. 
And 1 heard one of these Building Trades Council men say to a large employer 
who had had trouble in other ways, '■ If you had had a council similar to the 
Building Trades in your business, could not you have settled that difSculty that 
has troubled you for 2 or 3 years quicker than you did? ” And this employer drew 
out his notebook and said; “ I declare that is a good point.” He had not seen 
that. However, I tlrink as you say. that in very many cases it would be better 
undoubtedly to keep the settlement in tho line of the trade where the men have 
the technical knowledge sufficient to arbitrate, and where other mra in other 
trades simply do not know enough about the question at issue to arbitrate it at 
all. But on the other hand, there ore classes of disagreements where a central 
body like this could act exactly like a clearing house. Now the Building Trades 
Council men say. that trouble came not because they had too much authority, but 
because they had too little authority. They insist upon it that if they had had 
more authority they could have settled so many more disturbances which, in the 
lack of authority, they had held off so long that it increased the difficulty and 
complexity. Of course, I am not sufficiently aware of the technicalities of each 
given trade to decide, but arbitration in the nature of the case has got to be ren¬ 
dered by experts in the line where the difference occurs, and outsiders can not be 
ixinsidered competent to judge except on general matters where a lawyer’s judg¬ 
ment on contracts, or a man of affairs generally, could decide on the exigencies of 
the case. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTchman.) Supposing it was a struggle between employe™ and 
employees as to the recognition of a union. Does it require technical skill in any 
branch of trade to decide that?—A. No; not very much. 

Q. In your exiicrience, what is the proportion of difficulties between employers 
and employed that practically turn on that very question?—A. Oh, it is not a 

? uestion or proportion. I think there is an increasing proportion of employers— 
am sure there is in Chicago—who come right out ami admit the right, and 
on the whole the advantage, of dealing collectively with the men instead of 
individually. 

Q. Has not that been brought about by the assemblies and the trade unions 
inasting that they should be recognized?—A. Oh, yes; there has to be a close and 
continuous movement in respect to it. 

Q. Now let us go right back to where wo were again. Supixise the system of 
arbitration by committees that prevails in Great Britain and other countries and 
in this country also had been in effect there and a dispute had happened on any 
building with, say, the bricklayers, and the bricklayers had their committee of 
three and the employers their committee of three and they called in a referee pos¬ 
sibly, and it was settled on the spot without involving 15 or 20 trades; is not that 
the best way?—A. In certain classes of cases. Wo all know this, when Judge 
Tuley was called in as referee in the bricklayere' trade, there can be no question 
that it was the best way, and for 8 years kept them out of strike or lockout. But 
again I say that when the ease is such that the unions are more or less affiliated, 
when the interest of the one involved is the interest of all, it seems to mo there is 
more use for a central clearing house or somebody to exercise all the functions of 
each, if it does not exceed its functions. 

Q. You are willing to say that it did not exceed its functions?—A. I do not 
think there is any doubt about it. 


ARBITRATION. 

Q. (By hfr. Phillips.) Will you give your views in regard to arffitration? Do 
you believe in compulsory arbitration?—A. No; I do not,for this reason, that I 
never havevbeen able to see how you could offset the penalty of a fine upon the 
employer except by the imprisonment of the employee. This pits liberty against 
money. And u the employer pays for his breach of a settlement by a fine and 
the late unions have notWg to forfeit, except their liberty, the American 
worldnKmen will neW in this wide world pit their liberty against the money of 
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the question, would you sanction a law that would compel a hearing of the differ¬ 
ence hy some State board?—A. Yes; I believe that is what are called the councils 
of conciliation in France. They have settled quickly, cheaply, and satisfactorily 
and permanently a very large per cent of labor difficulties there. We ought to 
have something to correspond with them in America; but the trouble of it is if 
things are brought into court, we have no courts that are adapted to quickly and 
equitably settle these questions. I think there ought to be courts of conciliation. 

Q. Do you see any difficulty in the e.stablishment of such courts?—A. No; I do 
not. I think that all parties to the disagreement ought to be summoned. I think 
there should be a compulsion in summoning them before a court of inquiry. 

Q. That is what I mean.—A. But my troiuile is in finding a legal sanction. I do 
not see how they can enforce their decisions. 

Q. Now let us go one step further, if you please. Having summoned the dif¬ 
ferent parties to the controversy into su<!h a court and a decision having been 
made as to the rights or wrongs of either side, do you not think tliat public senti¬ 
ment would be a very powerful factor-A. (Interrupting.) Very. 

Q. In carrying out the decision of that board of conciliation?—A. But I am not 
sure that compulsory exactions could not be made in quasi-public corporations. 

Q. I was coming to that later.—A. Tliere, it seems to me that you risk the 
infringement of liWty. When you say a man must work whether he will or not, 
you come dangerously near to the loss of all liberty. Now, on the other hand, 
the interests of the whole people onglit to have the right of way pending the 
decision of some adequate jurisdiction. 

Q. (By Mr. Phti.lips.) Could you frame a law compelling the employer before 
he makes a lockout to submit to arbitration and, on tlie other liand, compelling 
or requiring the employees to appeal to arbitration first, under a penalty—not 
to make the decision binding, but to re(iuire botb parties before there is a strike 
or kxikout at least to attempt a settlement?—A. Yes. I would. I think that the 
public has a right to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) And the right grows larger and more grave as you 
approach lines of industry where the public at large are innocent sufferers 
from the strike between employers and employees?—A. Yes. Now, just take 
my own instance. Hero was a building worth $.W,000, without a roof on 
it from the beginning of February to the first of September. I never got a 
brick or a beam laid. I thought I liad some rights. On the other liand, my 
radical friend says, “There is no third party." I said. -There is; tliere is 
the public, and I belong to it; I had business to interfere." And that is what 
threw me headlong between these two contending lines, and I felt justly 
wronged all the way through because those men made my building suffer 
while they were adjusting their difficulties. Now, that illustrates this point. 

I should soy go on with that building pending your discussion, submit it to 
some comiietent jurisdiction, and do not cause innocent people to suffer. So 
with street railroad strikes. It is an outrage on the public that those two quar¬ 
reling groups ot men should not recognize that the public has rights that they are 
bound to respect, and I think the public should fonuulate its demand very 
unequivocally in that matter. , a , 

Q. Have you found as a rule any disinclination on the jiart of men employed to 
submit their grievances in that manner?—A. They are very unwilling to admit 
the right of compulsory penalty. The fact of the matter is I have seen a great 
deal more willingness to submit to arbitration on the part of the unions than 1 
ever have from the other side. They scarcely ever say, “We have noHiing to 
arbitrate,” but in almost every other case I nave seen committees on the other 
side say, “We have nothing to arbitrate.” 

EFFORTS FOE THE BETTERMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

I suppose your attention has been called to employers’ efforts for the better¬ 
ment of their employees' condition. Two volumes have come out descriptive of 
those efforti which are in the highest degree encouraging and really inspiring: 
One, Gilman’s A Dividend to Labor, and the other, Shuey’s Factory People and 
their Employers. In both of these volumes there is shown a very„marked and 
encouraging increase of what we may call social consciousness on the part of 
employers, who begin to realize that they owe something more than wages to their 
men. For instance, the National Cash Register Company, at Dayton Ohi^I 
never saw such consideration to sex, to the social needs of employees. The hew 
ofihat firm told me tiiat so much humanity as he had invested in industry paid 
him in dividends. On the other hand, I think that caution should be taken m 
jP QT vrififlriTi g flpecific instances in this line. The men who are most conspicuous in 
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these provisions for the betterment of employees are in almost every instance pro¬ 
tected by some patent right; they are not in the rough struggle of unrestricted 
competition. If they were, I doubt very much if they could go to the extent they 
do in alleviating the conditions and ameliorating the hardships without being 
driven out of the market by men who did not go to that expenditure of capital. 
But to the credit of the men who can do so be it said they are doing so to a very 
large extent all over the coun^. 

Now, it seems to me that in view of the fact of Mlitical democracy and the 
■strong tendency toward industrial democracy, the efforts toward a social democ- 
nu'.y, that is, to promote the acquaintance and affiliation of pehple of different 
classes, sliould be urged as a patriotic duty; and that centers should be established 
where people of different classes, of different nationalities and different ideas, 
should meet, mingle, and exchange ideas. The practicability of the establishment 
of such centers and their very wide usefulness is proved by the very great suc¬ 
cess of the “ social settlement ” movement in Chicago. For instance, we have 13 
such centers, of which Chicago Commons is one. A little group of people repre¬ 
senting the more resourceful and more privileged idasses voluntarily took up their 
residence among people who are less privileged, and there opened their house to 
all kinds of educational and social occasions until in our nouse we have 3,775 
average attendances weekly on about 89 different occasions. The people have 
met us more than half way. They come scarcely at all for charity, but chiefly 
for social privilege and the interchange of educational views. We have a series 
of classes adapted to every age, from very little children in the day nursery all the 
way up through the kindergarten and boys’ clubs to young men’s and men’s 
gatherings, and then for the women in the same way, and with ramifications out 
into the necessities of home life, of cooking, and the things that underlie the tre¬ 
mendous persistency of the saloons. In districts as large as onrs. gentlemen, there 
is no provision for human need in many directions except by the saloons. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) Perhaps in making this statement it would be well to 
describe your building. 

Mr. Litchman. Also, allow me to say, Mr. Chairman, supplement it with some 
infomation as to the expense attendant and how it is met. 

The ’WiTNSSS. Well, 6 years ago a dozen of us just took up oiir home in the 
densest part of that river ward. We live cooiieratively at our own expense. We 
became from the beginning and have remained a self-sustaining group. 'All being 
jieople of moderate means, we could do no more than to keep up our home life 
there, and we ask others to help us in two ways: First, by volunteering services, 
coming down and helping us with the social and educational work of the center 
at our private home; and, secondly, by contributing money which was needed to 
light, heat, and maintain it, and for the equipment, apparatus, and everything of 
that kind, lathe work, and such things. The expense now runs about $6,500 a year. 
W e have erected a building which cost $35,000; a section of it has now been erected. 
In that building we have rooms for boys’ clubs, manual training and cooking 
schools, lunch rooms, a childi'en’s floor, kindergarten, boys’clubs, girls’clubs, 
women'sclubrooms, men’s clubrooms, sheltering three different organizations, one 
of which has protabiy 15 different nationalities represented in the membership, 
fusing and affiliating people who but for that action would have absolutely noth¬ 
ing in common; and then we have a large haU capable of seating about 500, in 
which we gather the people for musical and artistic purposes^ for recreative and 
amnsemental occasions, for the discussion of labor and politfcal problems. We 
have a gvmnasium for the use of both men and women, and boys and girls, and 
then under the same roof comes the group of living rooms, anoi the soul of the 
whole thing is the family residence. Without it it would lose the spirit of the 
movement. It is the family life at the center, the personnel that is gathered 
th.;re, and the class and club is principally the medium by which the more 
reserved personality meets the less reserved one, and they interchange values. 
Now, I would not say that we gave everything and got nothing, for I think our 
own satisfaction in the comparative values we have received compeasates amply 
tor the gratuitous service wnich we are thus rendering. 

Let me give you a concrete illustration. Six years ago I published in the 
Chicago Etefly News a nonce that there would be a free-for-all discussion at 
Chicago Commons, where there would be no favor shown and all sides would be 
consi&red. From that day to this that room has been thronmd on almost every 
occasion with an average probably of 100 men—a small room—the extremes of radi¬ 
cal thought had met there. We never have abridged the liberty to speak. 'We 
have respected every man’s opinion. The rule imposed upon men and women 
who meet there is that the one who opens the discussion shall speak for about 45 
or 50 minutes, shall then be questioned and be followed by absolute freedom of 
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speech and disonsaon. Now,-we havehadthe extremes of the most radicalthonght 
in Chicagothere,avery agjpressive group of commumstic anarchists, followers of 
Peter Kropotkin, the Rusaan. Ir other words, we have had, and marked with 
^ual ability and always in the sharpest conflict with the philosophic individual¬ 
ists who are called anarchists, many people, and they get togetha-and they modify 
each other’s opinions. They knock off the sharp edges that otherwise would be 
more or less dangerous. We have supplied a safety valve for the expression of 
opinion freely, and I have seen a most marked modification of views. I used to 
preside myself. And between these two extremes there is a strong group of the 
conservative classes; and there is a great group of trade unionists with a great 
mixture of nationality; and there are individual citizens, students, lawyers, 
employers, and professors, with their classes, will come from universities 10 
miles off, and stay for a whole evening just to get the views and the sentiments 
of the people. 

Now, gentlemen, in 6 years I have never had to appeal to the house for order 
except once, and instantly order was observed—when a man simply in his excite¬ 
ment interrupted a speaker. I am simply confirmed in my belief in the safety 
and value and advantage to all concernM of absolute and unrestricted freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech; and I think that we have demonstrated on that 
little patch of mother earth on which every man is equal that the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the mere human recognition of the right of some of these proscribed peo¬ 
ple to their Own convictions has been overwhelmingly beneficent. And I want to 
say that scarcely has any one of them taken advant^e of it. I have heard a great 
deal of radical talk, but you can stand anything for 3 minutes, and they impose a 
8-minute rule on everybody who takes part in the discussion, and extend the time 
by vote if the crowd wants to hear him, and if they do not, my gavel Mis and 
that ends it. We have had all sorts of questions. As I say, we have not restricted 
anybody’s rights. For instance, last Tuesday night there was a shari> and really 
able debate on the efficiency of the individualist and the anarchistic philosophy 
and solidarity and socialism, and it was a dignified and altogether profitable 
debate. Now. I venture to say that those same people that took part in that dis¬ 
cussion, if they had been foroM into the back part of some saloon and shut ui> to 
their own coterie, would have been far more radical and at least more menacing 
than they were out in the open. One man who had not been there before said he 
-had traveled all over Europe and America, and he said, “ I never saw the equal 
of this. I never saw any other place where any man could speak his own convic¬ 
tion.” I really think that in a republic that is an important lesson to learn; and 
however deep the prejudices of people who have not seen it, I scarcely ever heard 
anybody object to it. They came there and heard and saw and felt for them- 
selvee-although now and then there is a hue and cry about the license of my 
administration of that free floor; but I am prepared to say that it is a safety valve 
of value to the entire city. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTcaHMAN.) Your own individual time is given exclusively to this 
work?—A. No. I am a prbfessor in the Chicago Theological Seminary, and this 
is purely leisure time, gratuitous. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you live there?—A. I live right there. 

Q. t^at are your surroundings there? What are the people?—A. They are 
hard working, manual, and craft laborers. Bight around and ve;^ near to us is the 
very lowest grade of Italians, and a little way off in another direction there is a 
strong Qerman element, but the great preponderance of our ward is made up of 
Norwegians. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the work carried on by day or by night, or both?— 
A. Pncipally evening. Of course, the people are all eng^ed in the day. 

Q. Yonr kindergarten work?—A. That is in the daytime; and let me say that 
there is nothing more important in America than the social extension of the public 
school in the effort to promote just this social unification—the extension of the 
public school to adult life. There we have a little piece of ground that all of us 
own. We kave equal rights on the public-school property and there, it seems to 
me, we have centers scattered all over the commimity which could be used for 
some such purpose if there was a social provision and proper control, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to inciuire about these debates, whether con¬ 
servative and educated men ever oppose this radicalism from different elements?— 
A. On the floor? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, yes; and the working men do. By the way, the leaders of 
theee discussions are not alwa:^ of the radical t^. For instance, I had Mr. John 
W. Ela there defending the civil service, and he was pitched into by those who 
do not like that sort of thing, and the worse things are off the better they like it, 
.but I think Hr. Ela went out that night and the great majority of the men with 
him in the conviction that the civil service is a good thing. 
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Q. Do you not think it is a great mistake for American citizens generally, In 
our iwpular government, to neglect opportunities for the discussion of puMc 
questions with the newer elements of our population?—A. Why, when you think 
of the congestion, the vast congestion of foreign populations in our cities, I fail 
to see how anybody can regard it except as a menace. Now, far be it from me to 
say that the foreign elements have not added some of the finest as well as the 
strongest fibers of our American composite citizenship. But when you think of 
60,000 to 70,000 Polanders being massed in one great solid mass, so much so that 
when a native American passes through the sti-eet he makes a sensation; and 
40 000 Bohemians to the south of us—blocks of south European Slavic nationali¬ 
ties, who fuse least readily—why, the duty of this social unification, the duty of 
showing the foreipiers in pictorial ways, by stereopticon and otherwise, the 
meaning of our political history and of our republican institutions, is mandatory. 
I saw a parade through the streets of our ward the last Presidential election in 
which from 150 to 850 Italians marched around the streets, virtually offering 
their votes tor sale, with transparencies inscribed, “ This club is open to politicm 
engagements.” Now, gentlemen, it is absolutely impossible to conduct ward 
politics fairly and justly, I submit, with that kind of an ignorant vote. We 
entered into a political effort—I say “ we; ” I mean the better elements of both 
parties—to rescue that ward from one of the most disreputable gang rules that 
both parties had inflicted upon it. Why, one employer of 400 Italians snapped 
his fingers in our faces and said, “I employ 400 men here; they vote as I say. 
What are you going to do about it? ” That was the condition when we enter^ 
into this effort. Now, by gathering on this neutral floor the better elements of 
the different nationalities and the different parties, we entered into ward politics 
asking respectfully the managers of parties in the ward to put up honest clerks 
and judges of election and reputable candidates. We were laughed to scorn, but 
it went on until ‘3 years ago when we had good reason to believe that the tally 
sheets were tampered with, and we accused one of the judges; he admitted that 
70 votes had been taken on the tally sheet from one party and put to the credit of 
the other by the connivance of both bosses, or the bosses of both parties, to count 
the independent candidate out. With incredible trouble we arrested the clerks 
and jud^s of election; they were tried and convicted, and they were sent to Joliet 
State prison for 8 years. Since that time there has been liberty at the polls and 
safety in the exercise of one's franchise. But I am prepared to say, nom my 
experience in ward politics as one of the executive committee of the Municipal 
Voters' League, that some very radical reform of the nominating system has 
got to come before we can get real democratic rule—that is, the people must have 
a chance to nominate whom they want as well as to vote for whom they please. 
I do not see any other way of initiating or maintaining such efforts except by 
rallying in these neutral centers the better elements of both parties to get the 
balance of power and wield it heavily to the Improvement of the partymethods, 
and in failure of that, to an independent movement in civic politics. Had it not 
been that 1 had lived there and bmn in everyday contact with men in the natural 
informal relationships of life, I no more would have had entree to that trade- 
union convention than anyone in the world. I do not believe many persons in 
the city of Chicago would have been allowed in that convention at all. The fact 
of the matter is, I had won the confidence of a large number of the workingmen 
by according them this liberty to speak and by being perfectly fair with them. 
I never struggled with them. I had no right to belong to the labor unions, but I 
never fa.led to rebuke the labor movement where I had a fair chance to make it 
effective and to make it worth while to try. Of course, my position is misunder¬ 
stood. But in times of struggle and strife the more hot headed think that I, liv¬ 
ing so close to the mass life, am not likely to be fair to the class that feels injured, 
and us if injustice was done them; but I am not conscious of having been warped, 
ami it seems to me that employers should rather be grateful to people who, at no 
small cost or inconvenience, live where they can get some influence over those 
with wlii.m they are in such contact as to be able to influence thasn as a tiiird 
party outside of their ranks. I do not think that ought to be a cause for depred¬ 
ation but rather for recognition of a public service rendered at no small cost. I 
wish to say that in those six years, personally, I have not only paid my own way, 
but have been very glad to contribute to the work, and am in no sense dependent 
upon it for a livelihood or any other personal use. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) This pamphlet you have here speaks of applying for 
membership in the new or old building. Does that imply a fee tta membmhip 
from those who join your society?—A. Why, it is on the cooperative basis, and 
almost everything has a self-imposed fee of 85 cents; for kindergarten, 25 cents 
for ten weera’ instraotion; 26 cents for ten weeks instruction in mathematics; it 
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is just nominal, and nobody would be kept out for lack of it. In fact, compara¬ 
tively few of the poorest will bring 26 cents. They promise 2,6 cents when they 
get work. All I have to say is that these centers in Chicago are getting to be of 
more and more recognized value, and while they are ignorantly and mistakenly 
thought by some to tend toward radicalism, I really think they are perhaps the 
greatest conservators of peace and promoters of public unity of feehng that we 
nave in the city. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you think that the nihilists and others make con- 
verte?—A. Why, I think that they probably interpret themselves so that they are 
understood better. Now, take, for instance, an anarchist; you will think of him 
in a very different connection if you hear him say, as I heard the editor of an 
anarchist paper say the other night, that there was nothing, no motive except 
self-interest, that impelled him, and when asked what motive it was that would 
urge him to interfere in protecting a weak person from the aggi'essions of the 
strong, he said, “ To see that weaker man wounded hurts me so much that in self- 
defense I would interfere.” I asked a German anarchist not long ago what he 
would do if a house was burning up and there was a mother and child on the toi> 
floor. Said I, “ Your big Dutch heart would run in there the first thing, would 
it not? ” Said he. “ Why, of course.” “ Well, what would you call it? ” “ Self- 
interest.” “ How do you make that out? ” “ Well, I would rather do that at that 
particular minute than anything else.” Then ho turned .around to me and said, 
“ What for do you live in Chicago Commons? Because yon do not want to? " 
Well, of course he had me. On the other hand, it the definition of self-interest is 
so broad that it takes in the other fellow and these men are promoting individu¬ 
alism, why they move out more than half way, it seems to me, toward the .socialist 
who insists upon it that the individual mu.st make way for the right of the many. 
I have seen a great modification on both sides, and approach from those two 
apparently mutually exclusive postulates, the solidarity idea on the one hand and 
the individual idea on the other, and I may go so far as to say that I never would 
have seen it myself unless I had got those two men before me talking rationally 
and tolerantly of each other’s differences. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are these 18 different places under your control?— 
A. No. 

Q. Separate and distinct?—A. Only one. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that such discussions lead them to a 
comprehension of the necessity of government?—A. I would rather put it in a 
concrete illustration. When I internipted the si)eaker last Tuesday evening and 
said, “ What would you do in case of the aggression of the strong upon the weak? ” 
it was his reply that a committee would be organized to stop that. ‘ • What would 
you call that committee? ” " Voluntary association." “ Wherein does that com¬ 
mittee differ from the committee the sheriff organizes, the posse comitatus?” 
“ Oh, well, there is no coercion in it.” “ Yes; but you restrain that iierson from 
doing that thing?” “ Oh, well, even if we did have this philosophy of individual¬ 
ism, we are yet human, and we would have to resort to such methods.” You see, 
there is no question of definition. They eliminate the coercive nature of the 
State’s interference and let this be a mere matter of voluntary association. On 
the other hand, the socialist would make rejoinder, “ That is simply law; that is 
the State, only you call it by another name.” I am profoundly Interested in the 
practical expression by plain people of their thoughts and convictions. They are 
thoughtful and they are worth hearing. 

Q. Do you think that most of these anarchistic ideas, or the philosophy of indi¬ 
vidualism, comes from men brought up under monarchical governments, or do 
they come from men who have been raised under a popular system?—A. Most of 
the men that I know who are in the anarchist groups are from abroad, and there 
are a large number of Bussians and some Germans; but one of the most unrea¬ 
sonable and rabid of them all is an Englishman—an English- anarchist brought 
up in England. I know very few Americans. I know a great many American 
socialists’ and I know a great many Jewish socialists—a great many; indeed, I 
should -be obliged to say that the tendency of .workingmen is, in a broad sense, 
toward collectivism—not so much yet toward State socialism—but there is a 
growing, and very rapidly growing, sentiment toward the municipal ownership 
of jrablic utilities. . „ j u, u 

Q Do you know whether or not many of these so-called anarchists have 
become naturalized as citizens of the United States?—A. fThey cAre very little 
about that; they are utterly indifferent to their local cltizen^p. Their citizen- 
smp, as they are wont to say, is in the world. “My fellow-citizens are all man¬ 
kind.” I Wish to state this, however, that 1 think I have observed in the last 6 
y^ears a very great decrease of their reference to or defense of the use of force or 
Violence, I have seen a very grpat decreai^ in- that respect; and, indeed, I have 
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heard it deprecated a Rreat deal more often than I have heard it advocated, and 
more and more bo as the years have gone on; and when advocated, it is advocated 
only as a matter of self defense. 

Q. 1 By Mr. Phillips. ) With regard to yonr religious service, is that undenomina¬ 
tional?—A. We do just as other people would do; we do our distinctively church 
work at church. We joined a neighboring church, most of us—that is, those that 
live there in the group work, the resident workers—and we do our church work 
at church just exactly as anybody else does. But this new building is erected on 
the site of an old-church, and we have granted the right to the church to hold its 
services in that building in view of the fact that they gave the land free of rent 
for its site. And now, let me say, that so far have we been able to unify that com¬ 
munity that when I asked my Catholic neighbors it they would object to having 
the new settlement building erected on the church lot on the condition that the 
church services of a Protestant church were to be sheltered under the roof, they 
made no objection, but advised me to do it and contributed money to build the 
building. On the other hand, the secularists, who object to all services, Catholics 
especially, have made no objection; but I think if I had started the other way 
before I had disproved that I was there to proselyte, that I would have failed in 
my purpose: but having started out in an absolutely nonproselyting and neutral 
way they trust us, and there has been no sectarian matter about it. The fact of 
the matter is the only people whose ill-will wo seem to have unavoidably gotten, 
are the bosses of the gang politics of the ward with whose trade we have been 
instrumental in interfering, but I do not know as that is very serious. 

Q. Has crime ceased to some extent since your community was formed there?— 
A. Juvenile crime has to some extent. There was absolutely no provision for 
child life—no parks, no playgrounds, no place for boyhood or girlhood—and the 
pitiful condition surrounding childhood in that section of Chicago beggars 
description. 

Q. How is it going to and coming from your settlement after night?—A. Per¬ 
fectly safe; women unattended come and go even to the suburbs, and in all the 
years we have been there—six years—we have suffered next to no loss from rob¬ 
bery—-I think just 3 or 8 articles—and we have known of very little violence on 
the streets. I do not think in all the whole region there has been more than 3 or 
8 cases of hold-ups. It has been quite surprising. 

Q. Has that ceased since you have been there?—A. To an increasing extent. 

Q. And has it improved?-A. I think it has; but we are, of course, only a drop 
In the bucket—a drop in an enormous bucket. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are your exercises all conducted in the English lan¬ 
guage?—A. No; there are some French people, and they have instruction in 
French; and some in German, and some in Scandinavian. We have people who 
speak these languages; and then we have a large number of workers from outside. 

Q, Among the other settlements, are there any Jewish settlements?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yours is the original one?—A. No; the Hull House, established by Miss 
AMams about a year before, was the first. If you were to ask me the principal 
result of the settlement, I should say the reflexive influence on the more resource¬ 
ful and more privileged classes who come to them, take a different point of view, 
or get it from heanng about them, and go off and do differently with their 
employees, in their homes, and their clubs and universities. There is a very 
rapidly growing social eentlment in America which is very beautiful, leavening 
to a large extent the younger men in the homestead, the churches, and the stu¬ 
dent life to a very great extent. You know the settlement came out of the 
university life. For instance, the University of Michigan has a fellowship, and 
Bupportsoneor two students half the year at our house in order to give them labora¬ 
tory practice in the study of real life. We picked one man, for instance, and put 
him to studying the social function of the saloon; kept him in the saloons of the 
ward for 6 months. He came out with an inventory of every article of furniture, 
and everything they did, and the effect they have upon the people. His report is 
being publisdiM in ftill by the committee of 50, who are making a soigntifle investi¬ 
gation of the liquor problem of the United States. 

The number of people who wish to come and reside in our place always exceeds 
our aocomftodations. They pay their own expenses; only 5 out of the 36 receive 
even their board. The rest of us all pay our livung expenses entirely, and 
gratuitously give all or a large part of our services. 

Q, How many have you in service?—A. We hjve an efficient group of between 
20 and 26. This publication. The Commons, is the representative of the settlement 
movement, and ^ a circulation of about 8,000; goes all over the English speak¬ 
ing world. 

Q. (ByMr. Litchman). What Ib your daily schedule of assignments?—A. I will 
submit it in print. 
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(Theschedule submitted follows): 

Schedule of appointmenbs. 

AT THX OLD COKUOKS, 140 NORTH UNION BTRBET. 

Daily.—AU dayH, houao open for neighbors and friends; 0 to 12 a. m.. kindergarten (except Bator* 
day and Sunday); 7 p. m., v^perx (except Saturday). 

to 4.W p. m., history; S.Sl) to 5 p. m., kitchen garden; 7.S0 to 8.30 p. m., girls’ club; 

7.30 to 8.&) p. m., algebra: 7.30 to 8.80 p. m., drawing; 7,30 to 10 p. m., English; 7.30 to 10 p. m., Shake¬ 
speare reading; 8.30 to 9 p. m., arithmetic; 9.30 p. m., library open; 9.30 p. m., loan collection of 
pictures. 

Tuesday.—1.90 to 8.80 p. m.. English reading for Italian beginners; 7.80 to 8 p. m., writing; 7.80 to 

8.30 p. m., stenwraphy; 7.30 to 8.30 p. m., boys’ club; 7.30 to 9.30 p. m., mothers’ club. 
M'ednesday.—ftoo p. m., Junior club; 7.30 to 8.30 p. m., girls' elute; 7.30 to 8.30 p. m., boys’ club; 

9.30 to 10 p. m., library; 9.30 to 10 p. m., loan collection of pictures. 

Thursday.—4 to 6 p. m., piano lessons; 7 to 9 p. m.. Italian mothers’ club; 7 to 10 p. m., English; 

7 to 8.30 p. ra., algebra; 8 to 10 p. m., young mcn\s self-culture club: 8.30 to 9 p. m., arltnmetic. 
Friday.—4 to 5 p. m., children’s plain sewing, children’s physical culture; 7.30 to 8.30 p. m., boys' 

clubs; 7.30 to 8.30 p. m,, rhetoric; 1.90 to 8.30 p. m., grammar; 7.30 to 9.90 p. m., stenography. 

Saturday.—4tobp. m..piano lessons; 7p.m., residents’ meeting. Rooms for neighborhood occasions 
provided when poMible. 

AT THE NEW HL’ILDINO, GRAND AVENUE AND MORGAN SIREKT. 

DaCy.—Kindergarten, every morning (except Saturday and Sunday): Matheon day nursery, open 
from 6 a.m. to 7 p. m., at 217 Grand avenue; cooking classes, afternoon and evening (except Saturday 
and Sunday); noon rest and lunch room (except Sunday); gymnasium exercise and games, for botn 
men and women, afternoon and evening; the progressive club room (for young women), open every 
evening; men’s club rooms, open every evening. 

Monday.—1 to 4 p. m., PeHtalozzi-Froebel kindergarten training class; 4 to 6 p. m., cooking; 7 to 9 
p.m.,dressmaking; 7.30 to 8.30 p.m., boys’ clubs; 7.30 to 8.80 p.m., young people's literary club; 7.30 
to 9.30 p.m.,young men's club; 8 to lOp.m.,girls' progressive club; 8.46 to 10 p.m.,adult elocution. 

8 to 10p.m., men’s neighborhood league; 8.10 p.m., municipal club of the Seventeenth Ward. 
TuesMy.—l to 4 p. m., kiudoj^arten training class; 2 to 4 n. m., woman's club; 4 to G p. m.. cuokiiig; 

4.% to 5.%> p. m., girl’s gymnasium class; 7 to 9 p. m., cooking; 7.80 to 8.30 p. m., girls^ clubs; 8 to 10 
p. m., furgei-me-nut club; 8.15 to 10 p. m.,free floor economic discussious. 

Wednesday.—4 to 6 p. m., cooking: 7 to 9 p. m., cooking. 

Thursday.—2 to 4 p. m., kindergarten training class; 4 to 6 p. m., children’s chorus; 4 to 6 p. m.. 
cooking; 7 to 9 p.m., cooking' 8 to 10 p.m., adult chorus; 8 to 9 p.m., gymnasium basket t>all for young 
women. 

/Vfdoy.—1.30 to 3.30 p.m., Washington School kindergarten mothers'meeting; 4 to 0 p.m., cooking, 
7 to 9 p. m., cooking; 7.30 to 8.30 p. m., plain sewing. 

• So/urday.—Manual training. 

Sunday.—9.90 to 4.30 p. m., pleasant Sunday afternoon. 

Applications for membership in the social clubs, gymnasium groups, or educational classes may bo 
made at any time, cither at the old Commons, 140 North Union street, or at the now building. Grand 
avenue and Morgan street. 

Tabernacle reZi^iotw services. 

Sunday.—10 to 12a. m.—Family service, Bible school, 10 toll a. m.; public worship, 11 U> 12a. m; 
2p.m..sunshine circle; 7 to 8 p.m..children's meeting; 7.16 to 8 p.m.,senior Y.P.S.C.E.; 8 to 9 p.m., 
p^ple's hour. 

Wednesday.—S to 9 p.m.,fellowship meeting. 

Tlairsday.—2 to 4 p. m., ladies’ aid and missionary eoclcty. 

Friday.—1 to 8 p.m.,Junior and intermediate Christian ^deavor. 

Saturday.—% p. m., choir rehearsal. 

Q. Are these other settlements nonsectarian in the same sense that yonrs is?— 
A. I think most of them are. 

Q. And they admit people of all nationalities?— A. Tes; and of all faiths, 
y. Even though Jewish or other sects?—A. Yes; and there is absolutely no dis¬ 
crimination on account of poverty. The poorest person in the neighborhood has 
the same right that anybody else has. 

Q. Is there any consultation between your different groups as to methods?—A. 
Yes; there is what is called the Federation of Chicago Settlements, which meets 
toee or four times a year. 

Q. (By Mr. Pbilufs.) Are .the persons generally cleanly, and the persons who 
attend your meetings?—A. The improvement in the lower grade of Italians is 
very marked, hut it nas been brought about by insistence upon their cleanliness, 
although the housing conditions of onr neighborhood are pitifully inadequate, 
even the water supply being very scanty, many of the houses not connected witi 
the sewers and very few having adequate lavatory arrangements. I wonder Oiat 
the people do as well as they do. 

y. Is there any spread of disease?—A. The singular fact is that in 6 years we 
have never had a conbigious disease in the house except tqumps and whooping 
Aongh, nor have we ever had a serious case of illness except several cases of 
pnemnunia. My own family has never been better, although we have children. 

We cooperate with all the mnnicipal and State departments, especially with 
the scl^ls, department of health, department of police, 8tt4 with the bmlding 
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department. I am a member of the small parks commission. Our policy is to 
get the city to do all we can, and not to do anything we can get the city to do, 
and not to duplicate agencies, but to be a kind of clearing house. We have sum¬ 
mer camra out as far as Elgin, taking children that are so utterly divorced from 
nature that they have never seen flowers. We have taken many children 10 
years of age to catch their first glimpse of Lake Michigan, although they had 
lived all their lives within 8 or 4 miles of it they had never seen it Mfore. The 
divorce of child life and motherhood from nature is absolute. We took 1,885 
^ple into the country last year at an expense of a little over |600 for periods 
from 6 weeks to one day. 

Q. How is your expense chiefly provided for?—A. By voluntary contributions 
sent in from all over the county, almost without any personal solicitation what¬ 
ever, without any agency; prinoip^ly through acquaintance with the work through 
the columns of this paper. I am very busy and am utterly unable to persontJly 
solicit, although I did solicit the money for this building personally in Chicago, 
though some came from outside of Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I would like to have you go a step farther and say how 
much of a community of interest and action there is between your settlement and 
similar settlements in Chicago?—A. Principally by way of fellowship and by way 
of helpful correspondence, comparison of methods, assisting each other, and stand¬ 
ing together on certain issues of municipal reform, and such things. 

Q. Is there perfect harmony of action between you?—A. Entirely so. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I wish to inquire whether or not your settlement attempts 
to educate these people as to the great importance of the purity of the ballot?— 
A. Wo have sought to do that by the stand we took in punishing those who 
invaded the purity of (bo ballot. The effect of the imprisonment or many men 
and the overthrow of the bosses in the political parties has been widespread, more 
so than it could have been by education propaganda. We are forming the Munic¬ 


ipal Club of the Seventeenth Ward, and we are going to institute a precinct edu- 
(!ational movement, going from precinct to precinct in little groups, holding in 
the houses of the people discussions on the value of the ballot and educating them 
on the issues raised in municipal campaigns, such, for instance, as the street rail¬ 
road franchise question that is coming up in the next mayoralty contest. 


Q. Do you think that this corruption against which you have to work is confined 
to municipal politics?—A. It is quite sufficiently intrenched there to occupy moat 
of my attention; I have not any attention left over fur the State or nation; I am 
quite absorbed. I should hardly say it was so confined. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did you say the question of the ownership of railroads 
was coming up?—A. The expiration of the franchises street railways of Chicago 
take place during the next incumbency of the mayoralty of the city, and the mim 
elected mayor of the city will have toe veto power on any ordinances that are 
passed. 

Q. City ownership will not be made a question, will it?—A. Yes, 

By vote?—^A. I do not know about that. That would have to come from the 
legislature; but the common council has had a commission on street railways and 
has just exhaustively reported in favor of the municipal ownership of the tracks, 
though not necessarily municipal operation. 

In conclusion I would like to say just one thing. That is, after 6 years of resi¬ 
dence among toe common people in the ranks of labor, organized and unorgan¬ 
ized, my respect for the average man and the average woman is a toousandlold 
more than it was before I knew them as well as I know them now. All I have to 


say is that in times of stress and distress they are more patient; in times of hard 
pressure with work they are more faithful and steady; less drunken; more law- 
abiding and peaceable; more desirous of earning their own support; less willing to 
get something for nothing than I think is commonly believed. I personally am 
exceedingly mrateful for toe bringing of my own life and that of my family —tor 
toe larger toare of toe race life, the mass life, that we have been privileged to 
enjoy since being emancipated, by living there, from a narrow class life. I never 
in tms wide world could go b^k to the narrow class life after havftg gotten the 
taste I have of the larger life by being more closely identified mth the masses 
of my fellot»-men, irrespective of race or color or previous condition of servitude. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to ask one question, which you can answer 
or not as you choose: After your experience in that life, wherein, in your opinion, 
lies the greater danger to our Government—from toe ignorance and occasional 
corruption and frequent radicalism of those clksses, or from the corruption of 
politick bosses?—A. Well, I think the greatest menace in America is in the oor- 
mpt commercialism of politics, and education, and religion. 
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Q. In the use of the word commercialism-A. (Interrupting.) I said cor¬ 

rupt. 1 believe in a legitimate commercialism, bnt I mean when it invades legis¬ 
lation or education or relinon it is treasonable andmostmenacing, and personally, 
after a very great deal of experience both East and West, 1 am bound to state 
that 1 think the commercial corruption is the source of the political corruption, 
and that it is the neat evil of the times. Now, I do not mean to asperse the 
character of men who are in the business of this gi-eat land, but 1 still affirm that 
corrupt commercialism in politics, and education and involving even religion, 
is the most serious evil of the day—in which pretty nearly all other evils find their 
taproot. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I would like to ask if this condition is getting worse 
day by day.—A. You mean this commercialism is getting worse? 

Q. Yes; this corruption.—A. It is very hard as a student of history to tell. It 
looks to me as if things could not have been worse than they were at other epochs 
of history. No; I am an optimist. I think that while progress is spiral and dips 
to rise, yet I should say, taking it all in all, we are a great deal better off, taking 
the whole world over, than we have ever been in any age. All you have to do is 
to take a range of history 800 years long and you will see the wave marks of a 
hi^er conscience. 

Q. Take a century, and comparing it in our own countiT, what have you to 
say?—A. Centuries are too short to judge by. As an old workingman passed me 
in Dearborn street I said to him, “How are things?” He said, “Sometimes 
worse and somdtimes better. We must not judge oy the decades or centuries; 
we must judge by the milleniums.” [Laughter.] I thought that was sublime. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) But is it not a fact that most of the Institutions for the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the poor, have been the outgrowth of the last 50 years?— 
A. Yes; but on the other hand some of our workingmen insist that the substitu¬ 
tion of charity for justice is not a wave mark of progress, and I am liound to say 
they are right—that we need less charity, or would need less charity, if we had 
more justice. I rather think they are right about that. 

Take, for instance, the matter of the trust: Why that is a transition; looked at 
in the long reaches of things, that seems to be a transitional phase of develop¬ 
ment out of the unrestricted competitive system into more of a cooperative com¬ 
monwealth; and that it is lodged in the hands of a few men and is massed in 
monopolistic power is a transient phase of the situation. 

I was immensely amused at a discussion we held on our free floor when some 
merchants from the West Side came to us to get the workingmen’s snpiiort for 
antidepartment-store legislation at Springfield. The workingmen said; “Don't 
yon know that combination has been the law of trade? That it is one of the ear¬ 
marks of progress? What do you want? To go back to the domestic system of 
industry—the farm-house fo^e, the little store on the street corner? The earmark 
of progress is combination.” 'These men had never heard of any such wide-reaching 
philosophy on the situation, and insisted that they must be anarchists to talk that 
way. One of them immediately brought out a piece of paper and said, ‘ ‘ Whereas, 
misery loves company, therefore; Resolved, that the organized labor of Chicago 
welcomes to the ranks of the unemployed the retail merchants of the city.” The 
irony of the situation was rather hard on the retail merchants. I was really sorry 
for them, bnt it was nevertheless very amusing. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in the way of remedial legislation along these 
lines for the State or nation?—^A. 'Why, I favor a gradual and somewhat restricted 
use of the referendum and initiative and imperative mandate. I believe in all 
these political expediencies. 1 said restricted. I do not think it would be wise to 
have our representative government wholly done away with. 1 very strongly 
believe in the nomination of our officials by something that corresponds to the 
nomination by petition—something like what we are now laying before the legis¬ 
lature and people to prohibit the labeling of candidates by jiarfy names; simply 
putting them on the ballots alphabetically so as to make the partisanship a little 
less in municipal politics. Then I do earnestly believe in the municipal owner¬ 
ship of public umities as fast and far as can be safely gone. I also believe in 
inheritance taxation. 

<J. For the State or nation?—A. Well, I do not know; the State, probably. I 
do not like to take things out of the hands of the States any more than is necessary. 
Legislation is only a reflex of public opinion, and the greatest duty of the day is 
the education and unification of our heteroMneous composite citizenship and the 
socializing of our views of our relatioumps. 1 do not mean now socialistic 
feoializiiig at all; 1 mean the socializing of our views of our human relationships. 
As we are growing close together, we must be taught how to live and work 
together; that must be learned like any other lesson. That can be done only 
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patiently and deliberately, and consequently I think the educator holds the scepter. 
That is the reason I am a teacher, and that is the reason I do not want to be con¬ 
fined in my teaching to any class, but I want to be a teacher just as far as I can 
be of the masses; and 1 Ijelieve that the teaching of life is more effective than the 
teaching of words. Therefore, in order to be taught and in order to teach, I and 
my family prefer to share as nearly as we can the life of the whole people rather 
than that of any isolated class or little isolated section; and our 6 years’ experience 
has confirmed us in the belief that it is the best for ns. and it has been the best 
for our children. 

Q. Do you or do you not believe the city could do work somewhat similar to 
yours?—A. In the public schools? 

Q. In the public schools.—A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. You would change the way of teaching?—A. No; only I would extend it in 
the line of university extension. I would have public-a<;hool extension. 

Q. Yon said the city was doing all it could in the community in which you live. 
Could not the city have done this itself?—A. Let me say Lyman J. Gage and a 
number of other gentlemen established in Chicago about 10 years ago economic 
discussions very similar to the ones that we maintain at the Chicago Commons. 
Those were before my residence in Chicago, but ever since I have been there I have 
come across many instances of the great value—evidences of the great value— 
of these gatherings on people of different conditions and points of view. I think 
they lasted only one or two winters, but the influence has extended over the 10 
years since they were held. 

(Testimony closed.) 




APPENDIX. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL AS 
REVISED JANUARY 1, 1897. 

PREAMBLE. 

The object of this council is to construct a central organization which shall 
subserve the interests of all the labor organizations engaged in the erection or 
alteration of buildings; for the purpose of assi-sting each other when necessary, 
thereby removing aU unjust or in 3 urioue competition, and to secure unity of 
action for their mutual protection and support. 


Constitution. 


Article l .— Namc . 

This organization shall be known as the Building Trades Council of Chicago 
and Cook County. 

Article 11.—Membership. 


Section 1. This council shall be composed of delegates duly chosen as herein¬ 
after prescribed by any bona fide labor organization, whose membership is com¬ 
posed of men engaged in the building trades. , . , , „ „ 

Sec. a. Delegates eligible to membership in order to be admitted shall produce 
credentials, ddy sign^ Iw the presiding officer and recording secretary of their 
organization with seal affixed. The council reserves the right to reject any or 


Sec. 8. No person shall be eligible as a delegate to this council who holds a 
political office, either elective or appointive; or who is not a citizen of tlm United 
States; or has not declared his intention to become such. (A political office shall 
be defined as being employed in any capacity by the nation. State, county, or 

4. No person who is engaged in any business other than his trade ?r who 
is a contractor of any description shall be eligible as a delegate. 


Article III.— Bas'is of representation. 


Section 1. The basis of representation to this council shall be as follows: Five 
(6) delegates for each organization, consisting of a membership of 100 or le^; one 
additional deleg&te foreacii 100 members, or major fraction thereof, npto ana 
includinff 500 members, and one delegate for each 250 members, or ma]or fraction 
thereof, up to and including 1,000; one delegate for each 600 menmers, or major 
fraction thereof, up to and including 5,500; no trade orgam^ation shaU have more 

sSc^^lcte^egates to this council shall be elected for a term of six jaonths; new 
delegates to be seated the first meeting in January and July. ^ 

Sec. 8. Absentees may be represented by proxy in case of sicknw or absence 
from the dtj. In all such oases special credentials must be presented., 


Article IV .—Officers of the council. 

Section 1. The officers of this council shall consist of a mesident, vice-presi¬ 
dent, recording secretary, secretary-treasurer, reading clerk, sergeant-at-arms, 
three trustees, and three directors. 
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Sec. 2. Nominations and election of officers shall take place at the last meeting 
in January and July of each year. In voting the secretary shall read off the 
name of each organization in good standing and the numfer of votes they are 
entitled to. and only delegates present are entitled to vote. 

Sec. 3. If more than two candidates are running for one office and none receive 
a majority vote, the lowest vote, shall be dropped from the list, and so on imtil 
only two candidates are left. 

Article V.— Qualifications for office. 

Section 1. To qualify for office, the organization represented must bo in good 
financial standing with this council, and no charges pending or preferred against 
the organization or delegate. 

Sec. 2. No trade shall fill more than one of the offices of this council. 

Sec. 3. Should any officer absent himself three (3) successive meetings, unless 
excused, the office shall be declared vacant and a new officer elected. 

Sec. 4. Any officer of this council who shall violate any of the rules or regula¬ 
tions of this council, or any lawful order made in relation to aforesaid rules and 
reralations, or who shall commit any act tending to injure the council, impair its 
efficiency, or bring it into disrepute, shall be deemed guilty as an offending officer 
and put on trial, and u]X)n conviction thereof shall be suspended or expelled or 
fined as the council may determine; provided, however, that punishment propor¬ 
tionate to the offense shall always follow conviction. 

Article VI,— Duties of officers — President. 

Section 1 . It shall bo the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of the 
council; preserve proper order and decorum therein; and strictly and faithfully 
enforce obedience to the constitution, rules of order, and rules and repilations that 
may be made from time to time; he shall exercise a general supervision over the 
officers of the council, and see that each performs his specified duties according to 
law; to see that none of the funds of the council are improperly or unlawfmly 
expended; to sign all orders on the treasurer, or such other documents as the laws 
or usages of the council may require, and to see that the bond of the treasurer is 

S rty signed, and put to the council for acceptance; he shall put in the usual 
mentary manner all questions coming before the meeting and announce the 
decision thereof; to appoint all the committees according to law and as instructed 
by the council, and in the absence or di^ualiflcation of any officer appoint some 
member to temporarily fill the duties of the office; he shall not have the right to 
vote on any occasion except in case of a tie, when he shall cast the deciding vote. 

Vice-President. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to occupy a seat beside the 
president during the meetings, and shall assist the president in preserving order 
and decorum during meetings; to preside over the meeting in the absence or dis¬ 
qualifications of the president, or when called upon by that officer, and in such 
cases to perform all the functions and duties of president, and he shall be subject 
to the same rules of discipline while acting as such. 

Recording Secretary. 

Sec. 3. The recording secretary shall keep an accurate record of the proceed¬ 
ings of this council in a suitable book provided for that purpose, and shall enter 
into the same a statement of the receipts and expenditures bf each meeting; he 
shall prepare and keep an accurate roU of the delegates to the council with their 
residence, and shall cml such roll at each meeting, noting the absentees, and shall 
notifythe council when a^ delegate has been absent three consecutive meetings; 
he shall also conduct all official correspondence, issue all summons for meetings, 
have charge of the seal of the council, and affix the same to all official docu¬ 
ments; he shall draw and sign all orders on the treasurer, authorized by the 
council. He shall be at the office of the council from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. to repre¬ 
sent the council, answer the telephone, and transact such other business as he 
may be directed to do; to have control of the halls and offices, subject to the 
trustees, .must see they are kept clean and ready for use; to collect the rent, 
giving receipt for same; to turn over at each meeting of council all moneys to 
aeoretan-treasurer; send a copy of all minutes to iw organizations affiliated. 
He shall receive one hundred gnd sixty-five dollars (|16Q.(w) per month for Ms 
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services, and shall mve a guarantee bond of 11,000. At the expiration of his 
term of ofBce he shall give a correct report of his office to the council, and deliver 
to his successor in office all hooks Snd properties in his possession belonging to 
the council. 

Secretary-treamrcr. 

Skc. 4. It shall bo tlie duty of the secretary-treasurer to receive and hold all 
moneys paid into this council; he shall furnish the recording secretary at the close 
of each meeting with a statement of the receipts of the evening on a nlank which 
shall he provided tor that purpose; he slmll keep an account of the standing of the 
different organizations with this council, and whenever any organization falls in 
arrears he shall notify the council of the same; he shall have charge of the work¬ 
ing cards issued by this council; he shall make no disbursements without the 
sanction of this council, upon an order signed by the president and recording 
secretary; he shall make a financial statement at the end of each quarter of a_U 
moneys received and paid out by him during the (piarter, and shall submit his 
hooks to the trustees for inspection whenever called upon by them to do so. He 
shall, before assuming office, file a guarantee bond with the hoard of trustees, for 
the safe-keeping of the money, in such sum as the council may fix iiixin; he shall 
not he allowed to keep more than $100 on hand at one time, all monw in excess 
of that sum to he placed in a bank to he designated by this council. Whenever it 
may bo necessary to draw any sums of money from the bank, the signatures of 
the president, recording secretary, and secretary-treasurer must be attached to any 
check or order before any sum whatever can be withdrawn from the bank where 
the funds may be deposited. He shall receive the sum of $3 per week for the per¬ 
formance of his duties and receive pay for all time that he is taken away from his 
business at the rate of 50 cents per hour, and at the expiration of his term of office 
he shall deliver to his successor all hooks and other properties in his possession. 


Heading clerk. 

Se<'. .5. It shall be the duty of the reading clerk to read all communications 
which may come before the council. 

Sergea n t-at-arnui. 

Sec. 8 . It shall be the duty of the sergeant-at-arms to gmard the door during 
meeting hours and admit none but delegates, except otherwise ordered by the 
council; to examine membership cards of the delegates at the opening of the meet¬ 
ing, and to enforce order under the direction of the president; he shall take the 
name and address of all coming in after roll call, also name and address of all 
uew delegates. Blanks for this purpose shall he provided. He shall announce 
the names of all visitors. , 

Board of trustees. 

Sec. 7. ThA board of trustees shall have supervision over all funds and property 
of the council. They shall have control of renting and repairing of halls. On 
all improvements anil repairs they must receive estimates and submit same to the 
council for approval before awarding any contract, and transact such other busi¬ 
ness as the council may instruct them to do. At the expiration of their term of 
office they must make a full report in writing of the condition of halls, etc., and 
turii over to their successors all properties in their possession. 


Board of directors. 

Hec 8 It shall be the duty of the board of directors to audit the books of the 
Becretary-treasuier, and all committees handling funds of 
eport quarterly in writing the financial standinyof the coun- 
shall be sent to all organizations in good standing. All bills 
uncil must ^ OK'd by majority of the board and amroved 
3 warrant is drawn to pay same. No delegate of the same 
organization to servo more than one term a year. 

• Aeticle \J1.—Committees. 


recording secretary, 
the council, and to r 
cil. A copy of same 
contracted ijy the co 
bv the council befori 


Section 1. There shaU be appointed by the president immediately ^ter Wi 
election, with the consent of the council, the following standing committees, tc 
consist of five members each: Credential committee, organization committee 
grievance committee, and legislative committee,« 
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Sec. 2. No trade shall be entitled to more than one representative on any stand¬ 
ing committee. 

Sec. 3. When it is actually necessary that a committeeman lose time from his 
labor in performance of his duty, he shall be paid by this council for such time at 
the rate of 50 cents per hour for such time lost. 

Sec. 4. Committees having sessions in evening shall receive car fare only. All 
committees shall report in writing, on stationery furnished by the council for 
that purpose. 

Sec. 5. Any delegate appointed with his consent on a committee who shall 
refuse or neglect to perform his duty shall be fined fifty cents. 


Article VIII .—Duties of standing committees. 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the credential committee to wait upon the 
delegates in the vestibule and ascertain if they are eligible for admission as laid 
down in Article II, sections 1, 2, 3. and 4. 

.Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the organization committee to investigate all 
applications of any trade seeking affiliation and report on same to the council. 
They shall seek out every branch of unorganized industry in the building trades, 
use every effort to organize them into unions, to instruct and enlighten them on 
all questions relating to their advancement as workingmen, and render all assist¬ 
ance possible to increase the membership of all the different organizations affiliated. 

Sec. 3, It shall be the duty of the grievance committee to investigate all griev¬ 
ances that may be referred to the council from time to time by organizations or 
delegates affiliated with this council, said grievances to be presented in writing 
to the council. All grievances must be referred to the grievance committee with¬ 
out debate. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the legislative committee to determine what 
legislation will be best for the interest of the laboring man, draft bills for such 
legislation, present them to the proper legislators, and report from timn to time 
the best methods of secuiing the passage of the same, providing that no bill shall 
be presented to any legislative body without the sanction of tms body. 

Article IX .—Board of business agents. 

Section 1. There shall be established as part of this council a board of walking 
delegates or business agents, composed of the properly elected business agents of 
the various unions represented in this council. 

Sec. 2. The board shall elect a president and vice-president, and adopt such 
rules as shall be necessary for its guidance, subject to the approval of the council. 
It shall be the duty of the recording secretary of the council to act in the same 
capacity for the business agents at their meetings. 

Sec. 3. They shall meet not less than three times per week for the purpose of 
rendering all assistance necessary for the enforcement of the various trade rules 
and working cards of this council. 

Article X .—Meetings and quorum. 

Section 1. The regular meeting of this council shall be on Friday evening of 
each week at 8 p, m., if a quorum be present, and adjourn not later than 11 p. m., 
except otherwise ordered by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the president on the written request 
of delegates of (6) five or more trades in goixl standing, writh their signatures 
attaohrf, which reque.st shall clearly specify the object for which the spei^l 
meeting is called. No other business shall be transacted at such speciid meeting 
than set for^ in the aforesaid call, and no business transacted at a r3gular meet¬ 
ing shall be reconsidered. 

Sec. S. a majority of organizations in good staniling shall form a quorum to 
transact busiuess. 

- Article ^—Bevmue. 

Section 1. The revenue for the mainteuimee of the council shall be derived from 
the subrenting of halls and the sale of working cards issued qnar^ly by the 
council to the trades herein represented. One slae of the card shall represent the 
council, the other the trade to which the holder belongs. 
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Sec. 2. The price of said cards to the various unions shall be regulated from 
time to time as the council may deem necess*^, but can not be increased or 
reduced without one month's notice to all organizationB affiliated. 

Sec. 8. One of the following colors shall iw used on a white card each quarter, 
the stripes not to conform with any previous card; Red, blue, yellow, green, pur¬ 
ple, and brown. 

Sec. 4. All trades applying for admission to this council shall be required to ray 
the sum of twenty-five (|2fl) dollars as an Initiation fee before being admitted. 

Article XII .—Asmstanee and strikes. 

Section 1. A^eements or demands for an advance in wages, or an abrid^eni 
»n the hours of labor, shall be presented to this council in writing between the Ist 
of October and Ist of April for their approval and indorsement. 

Sec. 2. Said agreement or demands shall give full particulars and shall be read 
at two meetings before final action is taken. The recording secretary shall notify 
all organizations to have delegates present, when, if concurred in by two-thirds 
(I) vote of all trades present in the council, the action shall be binding. This does 
not prevent any trade from acting on its own responsibility. 

Sec. 3. All trades must be afffiiated and in good financial standing for six 
months before said agreement or demands shall be considered by the council. 
The unit rule shall prevail in all such csises. Trade vote shall be ordered on call 
of four trades without consent of the house. 

Article XIII.— Orievances and arbitrations. 

Section 1. Any organization or delegates having a grievance shall present ths 
same to the council in writing; no delegate shall sit in judgment on any case 
affecting the trade to which he may belong. 

Sec. 2. When trouble occurs on any building or job affecting any trade repre¬ 
sented in this council, it shall be the duty of the business agent to iinmediatelj 
endeavor to settle same with contractor nr owner in accordance with the trade 
rules and to the satisfaction of the trade involved. Failing in this and a strike 
being necessary, the business agent shall have power to call a general strike, but 
before doing so he shall lay the matter before the council or tward of businese 
agents at their next meeting and be governed by their action or decision, whicb 
shall lie equally binding on all trades in this council engaged on the job or build¬ 
ing. When a trade has no business agent, the chairman of the board shall have 
power to call members of said trade off when strike is ordered. It shall require 
a majority of the trades voting to order a strike. Unit rule to prevail. 

Article XIV .—Suspension of organizations. 

Section 1. Any trade belonging to this council falling to have delegates present 
at the meetings of the council for the space of three months, or failing to take out 
quarterly cards, shall stand suspended; provided, however, the organization doef 
not appeal to the council before the expiration of such term, in which case th« 
council shall have discretionary power. 

Sec. 2. Any trade standing suspended may be reinstated by two-thirds vote o) 
this council on first paying for all cards or other Indebtedness for which they maj 
be in arrears, also such fines as this council may hereinafter provide for. 

Sec. 8. A failure of any trade to comply with the constitution or other rule; 
and regulations of this couucU shall be punishable by a fine, reprimand, suspen¬ 
sion, or expulsion, when reported upon by the grievance committee and actec 
U]>on by this council; such action to be t^en by a majority trade vote. Uni 
rule to prevail. 

Article XV. — Suspension of delegates. 

• 

Section 1. When any delegate absents himself from three consecutive meet 
ings of this council, without the consent of the council, he shall stand suspendec 
and the reiJording secretary shall notify the organization to which such delegab 
may belong to send new credentials for his reinstatement or a new delegate. 

Sec. 2. When any delegate is fined by this council, such fine must be paid ii 
two weeks or the delegate shall stand suspended until fine is paid. 

Sec. 3. Any delegafe who shall persist in a course of conduct degrading o 
itself or calculated to bring this council into odium shall be excluded from th- 
hall, and his organixation shall be notified by recording secretary to have th 
offending delegate ^withdrawn. 
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Article XVI .—Trade rules . 

Section 1. It shall be the special duty of this council to use the united strength 
of all trades represented herein to compel all nonunion men to conform to and 
obey the laws of the trade to which they should properly belong. 

Sec. 2. Any trade that is not represented in this council shall not be protected 
on any building or job until affiliated with this body, except by the unanimous 
vote of the council. 

Sec. 3. Members of a trade seceding from the parent organization and forming 
a separate organization shall not be recognized by this council. 

Sec. 4. No member of any trade affiliated with this council shall be permitted 
to work on any building or job under police protection or be permitted to handle 
any material that is the product of convict labor. 

fsEc. .I. It shall be unlawful for members of one trade to do work pertaining 
to that of another without their consent. No member of any organization affil¬ 
iated with this council can carry working cards of any two building trades. 

Sec. 6. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 

Sec. 7. All members of affiliated organizations are compelled to show' their 
cards when requested by bu-siness agents or other member working on job, irre- 
sjiective of trade, who is himself in possession of a card. 

Article XVII .—General laws. 

Section 1. Any organization belonging to this council and wi.shing to withdraw 
shall give two weeks’ notice in advance, w'ith seal of body attached, and its pro 
rata tax paid up to date on the reception of the notice of withdrawal. 

Sec. 3. Each organization shall be supplied wdth a correct copy of the minutes 
of each meeting of the council by the recording secretary. ' 

Sec. 3. When a salaried officer of this coumul neglects his duties and dixss not 
give satisfactory reasons therefor, he shall forfeit his salary for such time as may 
be deemed just by the council. 

Sec. 4. Partisan politics or religious subjects shall not be permitt<>d to lie dis¬ 
cussed at meetings of this council. 

Sec. 5, Regular order of business shall not be suspended except for admission 
of delegates or bv a two-thirds vote of all delegates present. 

Sec. 6 . Any delegate v^ho shall become indebted to this council in any manner 
shall not be allowed a voice or vote until such debt shall be paid and the same 
reported to his organization. 

Sec. 7. Wlwn the unit rule shall prevail, a majority vote of each delegation shall 
eairy the delegation. When the delegation is equally divided, each side shall be 
recorded as a one-half vote and all trades iiresent not voting shall be counted in 
the affirmative. 

Sec. 8. No dissolution of this council shall take place .so long a.s five (.I) trades 
in good standing shall desire to remain. 

Sec. 9. All delegates reported favorable by the credentials committee and 
approved by this body shall be furnished by the recording secretary with a mem¬ 
bership card. Color to be changed every six months. 

Sec. 10. No iiersou shall be allowed to the council meetings except delegates of 
organizations holding membership cards of this council. 

Sec. 11. The funds of this council shall not be used for any purjiose other than 
the legitimate expenses required by the constitution. 

Sec. 12. All organizations affiliated with this council in making and amending 
their constitutions and by-laws shall not in any way conflict with any rules or 
regulations of this council. 

Sec. 13. This constitution and rules of order may be altered or amended at any 
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said alterations or amendments are in writing and all organizations notifl^ two 
weeks previous. All alterations or amendments made from time to time are to be 
kept by the sAretary in a book provided for the same and have said book present 
at each meeting. 

RULES OF ORDER. 

1st. When the president has called the meeting to order, there shall be perfect 
Hlenc^and no person admitted during the reading of minutes. 

2d. The niles of order may on motion be suspended by two^thirds vote. 

3d.* The president shall preserve order and pronounce the decisions of the meet- 
iiig on all subjects. He shall decide all questions of order without debate, subject, 
however, to an appeal to the meeting by any member, when the question shaU be 
put by the vice-president: “ Shall the decision of the chair stabd?*’ 
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decision of the chair shall not be debatable, provided 
tM appellant sh^l be given one opportunity to state his reasons for taWnff the 
a^^al ana the chair one opportunity to defend his decision. Majority vote shall 


5th. No mem^r shall be intermpted while speaking, except it be to call him to 
° chair shall decide the point of order without debate. 

Htn. If a inemte while speaking be called to order, he shall, at the request of 
the president, take his seat until the question of order is determined, when if 
permitted, he may proceed. 

7th. If two or more members shaU rise to speak at the same time, the president 
shall decide who is entitled to the floor. 

shallnot be subject to debate untfl it has been seconded and 
® j the chair. When making or seconding a motion the member must rise 
and address the chair. 

9th. After having stated the motion the president shall ask, “Are you ready for 
the question? and if no one rise to speak he shall put it to vote. After it has 
been piitto vote no member shall be permitted to speak upon it. 

10th. When a question is before the meeting no motion shall be in order 
except— 

(a) Lay on table; 

(b) The previous question; 

(c) Postpone to a certain day; 

(rf) Commit or refer or recommit; 

(e) Amend; 

(f) Postjmne indefinitely; 

Which motions shall severally have precedence in the order herein named, and 
the first two shall be decided without debate. 

11th. Any memW, having made a motion, can withdraw it by consent of his 
second; but a motion once debated can not be withdrawn except by a two-thirds 
vote. 

18th. ^y member may call for a division of the question when the sense will 
admit of It. 


18tb. A motion to amend an amendment shall be in order. 

14th. A motion to adjourn shall not be in order before the regular business is 
disposed of or before 11 p. m., if there is any business before the meeting, except 
under a suspension of the rules; then never when a member has the floor, or when 
members are voting, or when the previous question has been decided on. 

15th. A motion to put the previous miestion, being seconded, shall immediately 
be put to the meeting, and if carried debate upon the subject liefore the house 
shall cease, provided the author of the motion or resolution be allowed five min¬ 
utes, if he has not already spoken on the subject and requests the privilege, 

16th. On a call for the previous question the president shall present the same in 
this form; “ Shall the main question now bo put? ” 

17th. A motion to reconsider can not be entertained until some other business 
has been transacted. A motion to reconsider must be made at the same or next 
regular meeting, and every member must vote. A motion to reconsider shall not 
be received unless made by a member who voted with the majority. 

18th. When a question is indefinitely postponed, it shall not be acted on again 
except by a two-thirds vote. 

19th. No delegate shall speak to a question longer than five minutes nor more 
than once until every person who desires has spoken. By consent of the body he 
may be nanted more time. 

80th. It shall not be in order for any member who has spoken to a question to 
move the previous question at the close of his remarks, nor until he is again rec¬ 
ognized as having the floor by the presiding oSicer. 

21st. The efliects of a measure may be deprecated in strong language, but 
motives shall not be impugned or personalities allowed. 

83d. All resolutions and resignations must be submitted in writing.* 

88d. The presiding officer shml not ^ak on any subject unless he retires from 
the chair, ezqppt on points of order. In case of a tie he shall have the deciding 
vote. 

84th, If a question has been amended, the question on the amendment shall be 
put first; if more than one amendment has been offered, the question shall then be 
put as follows; (1) sntllstitute, (8) amendment to the amendment, (8) amendment, 
(4) original propoktion. 

25th. member present shall vote on all questions before the council unless 
personally interested or excused by the council. 

778a-36* 
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36th. All questions unless otherwise provided shall be decided by a majority of 
all votes cast. 

37th. All qnestionB of a parliamentary nature not provided for in these rules 
shall be decided by Eoberts’s Rules of Order. 


CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS, AND RULES OF THE BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS’ COUNCIL OF CHICAGO. 

Rule 1. This organization shall be known as the “ Building Contractors’ Coun¬ 
cil,” and its objects shall be to foster, protect, and promote the welfare of the 
building interests in Cook County, Illinois. 

Rule 2. The membership shall be constituted of representatives from each asso¬ 
ciation of employers engaged in the construction of buildings in Cook County, 
Illinois, as follows; 

Each association shall be entitled to two ^2) repre.sentatives for the first fifty 
(50) membersor fraction thereof and one additional representative for every addi¬ 
tional fifty (50) members or major portion thereof, but no association shall have 
more than five (.5) representatives in all. 

Representatives shall be elected to serve for a term ending December ;Ust fol¬ 
lowing the date of their election, or until their successors are elected and duly 
qualified. 

Each association must supply their full quota of representatives. 

Rejiresentatives at large may be appointed by the president to serve a period 
covering the current year of their appointment, subject to the approval of the 
council at any regular meeting. Such representatives shall have all the powers 
and privileges of a regular representative. 

Rule 8. The officers of the council shall be a president, vice-president, secre¬ 
tary, treasurer, sergeant-at-arms, and the following committees, consisting of 
three (3) members eivch: On finance, rooms, legal action, auditing, membermip, 
grievance^ architects, and material. 

The chairmen of the above committees, together with one member from each 
association not represented by a chairman, shall constitut.e an executive commit¬ 
tee, to be presided over by the president. 

'The members of these committees shall be appointed by the president from 
among the representatives and representatives at large to the council within two 
(3) weeks after the annual election each year. 

Seven (7) members of the executive committee present shall constitute a quo¬ 
rum for the transaction of business. 

Rule 4. The annual duos for each association shall be twenty (320) dollars for 
each representative to the council, which shall 1)6 payable in advance. 

The further income of this association shall be provided for by the executive 
committee in such manner as may be deemed best, which income sliall also include 
the creation of a permanent defense fund for defense purposes only. 

Rule 5. Any association of employers engaged in the erection of buildings 
when desiring to ioin this council must apply in writing to the secretary, and can 
be admitted only on the recommendation of a majonty of the members of the 
membership committee and a two-thirds vote of all the members present at a 
regular meeting of the council, and upon payment of the annual dues. 

Rule 6, ,Sec. I. The president shall preside in all meetings and perform such 
duties as are incumbent on his office. 

The vic^resident shall perform the duties of the president in his absence. 

Sec. n. The secretary shall perform the usual duties of his office, keeping record 
of the members, their addresses, calling meetings, collect alLdues, and pay them 
over to the treasurer not later than thirty (30) days after receipt of same, taking 
his recemt therefor. 

Sec. III. The treasurer shall receive all moneys due the association, keejjing a 
correct account of all receipts, expenditures, making a report to the council uie 
first meeting each month. • 

No moneys shall be paid out except on the approval of the chairman of the 
finance committee, countemigned by the president. 

See. IV. The committee oi^ finance small have a general supervision of the 
finances, making reports to the council the first meeti^ of each month, and shall 
iiiVeetigate and report on all matters referred to it. 

See. V. The committee on rooms shall look after the council’s rooms and prop- 
'erty, and such other matters as may be referred to it. 
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,Sec. VI. The committee on membership shall investigate all applicants for mem¬ 
bership and report to the council, through the secretary, their findings in each 
case, at the next regular meeting. 

Each applicant must be indorsed by two (2) representatives in good standing. 

Sec. VJI. The committee on legal action shall have charge of all legal and legis¬ 
lative matters referred to it by the council, and shall conduct all such proceedings 
for the liest interests of and subject to ratification by the council. 

Sec. VIII. Tho sergeant-at-arms shall guard the door and not admit anyone not 
qualified to enter, and he shall be subject to the orders of the president. 

Sec. IX. The auditing committee shall audit the accounts of the secretary and 
treasurer monthly, and report their findings to the council at the annual meeting, 
or nt such other times as the council may req^uest. 

Sec. X. The committee on grievances shall have charge of all grievances and 
other matters of tho council that may be referred to it. 

Sec. XL The (lommiltee on architects shall have charge of all matters pertain¬ 
ing to an'hitects and other matters the council may refer to it. 

Sec. XII. The material committee shall have charge of all matters pertaining 
to materi.als and qther matters the council may refer to it. 

Rule 7. No association allied with this council shall hereafter enter into an 
agreement with their journeymen except with the approval of this council. 

See. II. The meetings of this council shall be held on Tuesday of each week, at 
1.30 p. in. 

Sec. 111. Special meetings may be called by the president at any time he 
may think necessary, or upon the written request of five (.5) memlie'rs in good 
standing. 

Rui.r S. a majority of the associations represented shall constitute a quorum, 
excepting for the amendment to the rules when a majority of the membership 
must be present, and a two-thirds vote of those present shall be required to pass 
the amendment, one week's notice in writing having been previously given. 

Rule 9. Should any differences arise between employer and employee or asso¬ 
ciation of employers, whereby the interests of any association shall be impaired, 
the association so affected sliall discipline the member nr inemliers for any viola¬ 
tion; and failure to <'on'eot the violation, said association may appeal to this 
council for a remedy. It will be the duty of this council at once to discipline the 
offending party or parties, as the case may demand. 

Rule 10, The suspension of each and any of the rules can only be made by 
unanimous consent of the members of the organization present at any regular 
meeting. 

Rule 11. All motions to receive consideration must be put in writing, if the 
presiding ofideers request it. 

Rule 12. The officers of the council shall be elected annually on the fourth 
Wednesday of December to hold office for one (1) year or until their successors 
are elected and duly qualified. 

All elections shall be by ballot, and the candidate receiving a majority of all 
votes cast shall be declared elected. 

Any vacancy occurring during a term may be filled in the manner herein stated 
at any regular meeting of the council. 

The meetings of the council shall be conducted according to parliamentary 
usage as laid down in Roberts’ Manual. 

RULES os ORDER. 

Boll call. Reports of committees. 

Reading of minutes. Reports of officers. 

Proposals for membership. Unfinish^ business. 

Election of members. New business. 


PROPOSED. FORM OF AGREEMENT AS CONTAINED IN ULTIMATUM 
OF THE BUILDING CONTRACTORS’ COUNCIL, APRIL 80, 1900. 

1. This agreement, made this-day of-, by and between the- 

(Employers’ Association), party of the first part, and-, pa^ of the second 

part, for the purpose of preventing strikes and lockouts and rac^tating a peace¬ 
ful adjustment of all grievances and disputes which mw, from time to time, arise 
between the emi loyer and mechanics in the-trade. 
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2. No outside interference. 

Witnesaeth that both parties to this agreement hereby covenant and agree that 
they -will not tolerate nor recognize any right of any other aasociation, union, 
council, or body of men, not directly parties nereto, to interfere in any way with 
the carrying out of this agreement; and that they will use all lawful means to 
compel their members to comply with the arbitration agreement and working 
rnlee as jointly agreed upon and adopted. 

3, PrincipUis upon which this agreement is based. 

Both parties hereto this day hereby adopt the following principles as an abso 
lute basis for their joint working rules, and to govern the action of the joint 
arbitration board, as hereinafter provided for: 

1. That there shall be no limitation as to the amount of work a man shall per¬ 
form during his working day. 

2. That there shall be no restriction of the use of machinery or tools. 

3. That there shall be no restriction of the use of any manufactured material 
except prison-made. 

4. That no person shall have the right to interfere with the workmen during 
working hours. 

5. That the use of apprentices shall not be prohibited. 

6. That the foreman shall be the agent of the employer. 

7. That all workmen are at liberty to work for whomsoever they see fit. 

8. That all employers are at liberty to employ and discharge whomsoever they 
see fit. 

(Explanation to 7 and 8.— This means that these are rights of the individual 
workman and the individual employer, and are not to be interfered with by any 
rule, regulation, or threat of fine or punishment by either party hereto.) 

4. Hours. 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, except on Saturdays during the 
months of .Tune, July, and August, when work may stop at twelve o’clock noon, 
with four hours pay for the day. 

5. Overtime. 

Time and one-half shall be paid for overtime. Work done between the hours 
of 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. and also Saturday afternoons duiing the months of June, 
July, and August shall bo paid for as overtime, when only one shift of men are 
employed on the job. 

6. Holidays. 

Double time to be paid for work done on Sundays throughout the year and also 
for work done on the following four holidays (or days celebrated as such): Dec¬ 
oration day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving day, and Christmas day. Sunday and 
holiday time to cover any time during the 24 hours of the said calendar days. 

7. Extra shifts. 

Where work is carried on with two or three shifts of men, working eight hours 
each, then only single time shall be paid for both night and day work during 
week days and double time for Sundays and the above mentioned holidays. 

8. Labor day. 

ITo work shall be done on Labor day. 

9. Wages. 

The minimum rate of wages to be paid shall lie-cents per hour, payable 

In lawful money of the United States. 

10. Pay day. 

It is agreed that journeymen shall be paid at least once every two weeks and 
oet later than-. 

U. [Here insert any additional rules that may be required as to time and method 
^ payineut of wi^es.] , 

12. [Here- insert working rulra or any matter which is spkfially applicable to 
nob tmeand not in conmct with anything else herein.] 
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18. Working mth nonunion men. 

No member of or members affiliated with the second party shall leave his work 
becaiw men, not members of the second party hereto, are emyloyed on the same 
building or job or on any other building or job or stop or cause to be stopped any 
work under construction for any member or members in good standing, of, or 
affiliated with the first party. 

14. Foreman. 

The foreman—if a union man—shall not be subject to the rules of his union 
while acting as foreman, and no fines shall be entered against him by his union 
for any cause whatever, while acting in such capacity; it being understood that 
a foreman shall be a competent mechanic in his trade and be subject to the deci¬ 
sions of the joint arbitration board. 

15. Steward. 

Whenever —^— joumepnen members of the second party are working together, 
a steward may be selected by them from their number to represent them, who 
shall, while acting as steward, be subject only to the rules and decisions of the 
joint arbitration hoard. No salary shall be paid to a journeyman for acting as 
steward. He shall not leave his work or interfere with workmen during wormng 
hours and shall perform his duties as steward so as not to interfere with his duty 
to his employer. He shall always, while at work, carry a copy of the working 
rules with him. 

10. Apprentices. 

Each employer shall have the right to teach his trade to apprentices, and the 

said apprentices shall serve for a period of not less than-years, as prescribed 

in the apprentice rules to be agreed upon by the joint arbitration board, and shall 
be subject to control of the said joint arbitration board. 

17. Arbitration. 

Both parties hereto agree that any and all disputes oetween any member or 
members of the employers’association on the one side, and any member or mem¬ 
bers of the union, on the other side, during the life of this agreement, shall be 
settled by arbitration in the manner hereinafter provided for, and for that purpose 
both parties hereto agree that they will, at their annual election of each year, 
elect an arbitration committee to serve one year and until their successors are 
elected and qualified. In case of death, expulsion, removal, or disqualification of 
a member or members on the arbitration committee, such vacancy shall be filled 
by the association or union, at its next regular meeting. The arbitration com¬ 
mittee for each of the two parties hereto shall consist of five members, and they 
shall meet not later than the fourth Thursday of January each year in joint ses¬ 
sion, when they shall organize a joint arbitration board by electing a president, 
secretary, treasurer; and umpire. The joint arbitration board shall nave fnU 
power to enforce this agreement entered into between the parties hereto, and to 
make and enforce all lawful working rules governing both parties. No strikes, 
lockouts, or stoppage of work shall be resorted to pending the decision of the joint 
arbitration bowd. When a dispute or grievance arises between a journeyman 
and emplover (parties hereio) or an apprentice and his employer, the question at 
issue shall'be submitted in writing to the presidents of the two organizations, and 
upon their failure to agree and settle it, or if one party to the dispute is dissatis¬ 
fied with the decision, it shall then be submitted to the joint arbitration board at 
their next regular meeting. If the joint arbitration bowd is unable to agree, the 
umpire shAU be requested to ait with them, and after he has heard the evidence, 
cast the deciding vote. All verdicts shall be decided by majority wte, by secret 
ballot, be rendered in writing, and be final and binding on all we parties to the 
dispute. , 

18. Who are disqualified to serve gn arbitration committee. 

No member who is not actively engaged in the trade, or occupies any other office 
in Us association orainion except the office of president, nor holds a mblio office, 
either elective or appointive, under the munici^, county . State, or National Gov¬ 
ernment, sh^ be eligible to act as the representative in this trade arbitration 
board, and any memto shall become disqualified to act as member of this tinde 
joint arUtration board and cease to be a member thereof immediately upon his 
election or appdntment to any other offices in his association or union, or to any 
other public office or employment. 
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19. Umpire. 

An umpire shall be selected who is in nowise afSliated or identified with the 
building industry, and who is not an employee nor an employer of labor, nor an 
incumbent of a political elective office. 

20. Meetings. 

The joint arbitration board shall meet to transact routine business the first 
Wednesday in each month, but sxiecial meetings may be called on three days’ notice 
by the xiresident upon application of three members. 

21. Fines for non-attendance an ivitness. 

The joint arbitration board has the right to summon any member or members 
affiliated with either xiarty liereto against whom complaints are lodged for break¬ 
ing this agreement or working rules, and also appear as witness. The summons 
shall be handed to the pre.sident of the association or union to which the member 
belongs, and he shall cause the member or members to be notified to appear before 
the joint arbitration board on ilate set. Failure to appear when notified, except 
(in the opinion of the board) valid excuse is given, shall subject a member to a 
fine of twenty-five dollars for the first offense, fifty for the second, and suspension 
for the third. 

22. Salurien. 

The salary of each representative on the joint arbitration board shall be iiaid 
by the association or union he rexiresents. 

28. Quorum. 

Seven members present shall constitute a <iuorum in the joint arbitration board, 
but the chairman of each of the two arbitration committees shall have the right 
to cast the vote in the joint arbitration board fur any absent member of ms 
committee. 

24. Fines as result of arbitral ion. 

Any member or members affiliated with either of the two parties hereto, vio¬ 
lating any part of this agreement or working rules established by the joint arbi¬ 
tration board, shall be subject to a fine of from ten to two hundred dollars, which 
fine shall be collected by the president of the association or union to which the 
offending member or members belong, and by him paid to the treasurer of the 
joint arbitration board not later than thirty days after the date of the levying of 
the fine. 

If the fine is not paid by the offender or offenders, it shall be paid out of the 
treasury of the association or union of which the offender or offenders were mem¬ 
bers at the time the fine was levied against him or them, and within sixty days of 
date of levying same; or in lieu thereof the asscciation or union to which he or 
they belonged shall susiwnd the offender or offenders and officially certify such 
suspension bo the joint arbitration board within sixty days from the time of fining, 
and the joint arbitration board shall cause the suspension decree to be read by the 
presidents of both the association and union at their next regular meeting and 
then i»st said decree for 60 days in the meeting rooms of the association and union. 
No one who has been suspended from memlwrship in the association or union for 
neglect or refusal to abide by the decisions of the joint arbitration board can be 
again admitted to membership except by paying his fine, or by unanimous consent 
of the joint arbitration board. 

All fines assessed by the joint arbitration board and collected during the year 
shall he equally divided between the two parties hereto by the joint arbitration 
board at the last regular meeting in December. 

26. Rules for arbitration board and for parties hereto. 

All disputes arbitrated under this agreement must be settled by the joint arbi¬ 
tration board, in conformity with the principles and agreements herein contained, 
and nothing herein can be changed by the joint arbitration board. No by-laws 
pT rules conflicting with this agreement or working rules agreed upon shall be 
fibssed or enforced by either party hereto against any of its affiliated members 
in good standing. 
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26. Termination. 

It is a^eed by the parties hereto that this agreement shall be iu force between 
the parties hereto nntU April let, 1903. 

27. Withdrawal from the Building Tra/tee Council. 

This agreement shall only become operative when the union withdraws per¬ 
manently from the Bnilding Trades Council of Chicajfo, and ^ees not to become 
affiliated with any organization of a like character during the life of the agreement. 

23. On behalf of the party of the first part; 


29. On behalf of the party of the second part: 


30. In accordance with the power created by our union, we have this day with¬ 
drawn from the'Building Trades Council of Chicago, and agree not to become affil- 
ated with any organization of a like character during the life of this agreement. 




LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Pa£e. 

Addams, Miss Jane, matron Hull House, Chicago.428-429 

Anderson, Lawrence, stationary engineer. 245-249 

Buchanan, Frank, buHiuese agent etructural iron workers’ union. 470-475 

Brennock, James, treasurer building trades council. 464-470 

Behel, W. F., contracting carpenter. 393-399 

Bagley, Frederick P., wholesale marble dealer.. 380-393 

Barton, Ezios M., president Western Electric Company. 295-301 

Bonner, A. W., floor-tile and ornamental mosaic contractor. 383-389 

Bisiio, Abraham, formerly deputy factory inspector of HHuois.. 48-66 

Bliss, Henry L., contruoting house painter and decorator... 249-256 

Board, James L., manufacturer metal-working machinery. 38-48 

Boyle, James H., contracting plasterer. 329-339 

Burke, John, business agent progressive association stationary engineers .. 306-307 

Carroll, Edward, president ('hicago building trades council. 265-277 

Chalmers, W. J., president Frazer &. Chalmers, machinery manufacturers . 5-18 

Clark, A. R., general building contractor. 399-403 

Cope, Mias Clarinda, depzity factory inspector of Illinois. 483-487 

Corboy, M. J., plumbing contractor. 413-420 

Corriston, Edward, carpenter. 476-476 

Barrow, Clarence S., counselor at law. 66-78 

Ba^ia, Frank L., mosaic decoration contractor. 420-424 

Bevena, Henry Fairbanks, assistant secretary national metal trades asso- 

oiation. 499-516 

Boyle, P. F., president engineers’ progressive union. 303-306* 

FaikeDau, Victor, gcueral building contractor.312-329 

Oates, Philetua W., manufacturer of mining machinery. 18-27 

Qindele, Charles W., general building contractor. 364-371 

Qubbins, George P., president bricklayers’ union... 219-245 

Harding, George F., Sr., real estate owner. 159-167 

Harding, George F., Jr., real estate agent. 167-171 

Harris, C. L., bicycle worker. .. 262 

Havey, Miohae^ nonunion gas fitter. 171-177 

Henrotin, Ellen M. (Mrs.), president consumers’league. Chicago .. 427-428 

Hill, Ambrose, business agent slate and tile roofers’ union. 482-483 

Jeffery, Thomas B., bicycle manufacturer. 119-134 

Jones, H. Thomas, nonnnioii maebinist... 194-197 

Jungstrand, N. J,, journeyman tsilor...142-143 

Klein, William, president bricklayers and masons’ iutornational nnion — 155-159 

Le Vin, Lewis P., detective... 257-262 

Lindholm, 8 O., joupneyman tailor. 424-426 

Lilllen, Herman, president hod carriers’ union. 113-119 

Miller, James A., manufacturer of sheet-metal work for building. 345-355 ; 515-527 
Long, John A., president board of business agents building trades conncil.. 198-207 

MoCulloagh, Joseph, business agent marble cutters and setters’ nnion_ 211-219 

MoGany, Patrick, boiler manufacturer. 307-312 

Madden, Martin B., president Western Stone Company. ^ .108-113 

Mayer, Levy, counselor at law. 73-79 

Nioholsom Thomas, building contractor. 87-107 

Offield, Cnarles K., patent lawyer. 82-87 

Preeoe, Thomas, bricklayer.. 476-482 

Potich^ F. A., business agent sheet-metal workers’ nnion... 429-440 

Price, William B.,«general building contractor,,. 361-364 

Pratt, Henry, Tobin- Hamlar Manufacturing Company, boiler manufacturers. 301-303 
Plamondon, Charles A., president Illinois Muznfacturers’ Association .... 1-5 

Riley. Budi president nlasterera’ nnion...*.. 440-442 
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Page. 

Ryan, Frank M., bnginesa a^ent bridge and atmotural iron ‘workers' union. 277-289 
Ryan, Robert, Morgan Gardner Eleotrical Company^ manufactnrers mining 

machinery. 289-295 

Regan, Jamea representative lathers’ union. 207-211 

Reid, Stuart, national organizer international osBociation machinists. 178-194 

Robb, Mrs. J. S., wife of a nonunion painter. 79-82 

Rountree, Harrison H., president Turner Brass Works. 27-38 

Bleg, Charles H., bicycle manufacturer. 136,137 

Smi^, Samuel, plumbing contractor. 403-413 

StileB, John M., contracting painter and decorator... 339-345 

Btruble, Henry, cut-stone contractor. 355-361 

Sullivan, Joseph, chairman stonecutters’ union. 447-455 

Taggart, John, representative of journeymen tailors’ union....137-141 

Taylor, Graham, professor iu Chicago Theological Seminary and president 

Chicago Commons. 528-553 

Walser, J. J,, president Goss Printing Press Company.,*. 371-376 

Wells, A. B., general building contractor. 377-383 

Wilson, Duncan Douglas, vice president international association of 

machinists. 487-499 

Woodbury, O. B., president carpenters’ district council. 455-464 

Webster, T. K., president Webster Manufacturing Company, machinery 

manufactUTors. 143-154 

Workman, 8. J., bicycle worker... 263,264 





















